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IV 


ROYAL  COMMISSIONS. 


Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defeudcr  of  the  Faith  :  To  our  trusty  and  loving  subjects,  the  Honourable  William 
GisBoiiNT,,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  William  Henry  Cutten,  Esquire, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  George  Mauuice  O'Rorke,  Esquire,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  ^fember  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  Joseph  Augustus  Tole,  Esquire, 
Bacliclor  of  Arts,  Bucliclor  of  Laws,  and  ^lember  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the 
Reverend  Jajies  Wallis,  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  James  Hector,  Esquire,  C.M.G.,  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey ;  tlie  Reverend  William  James 
Habens,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Inspector-General  of  Seliools  ;  John  Macmillan  Brown, 
Esquire,  Master  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  Literature;  Charles  Henry 
Herbert  Cook,  Esquire,  IMaster  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  George  Samuel 
Sale,  Esquire,  IMaster  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  Literature;  John 
Shaxd,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  ]\Iathcmatics  and  Natural  Philosophy ; 
George  Henry  Frederick  Ulrich,  Esquire,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy ; 
and.  William  Macdonald,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws, — Greeting  : 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  advice  of  our  Executive  Council 
thereof,  has  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  issued  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  operations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealajid  and  its  relations  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  colony,  and  the  relations  of  both  to  the  primary  schools  : 

Now  know  ye  that  we,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  industry,  discretion, 
learning,  ability,  and  integrity,  have  constituted  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  consti- 
tute and  appoint,  you,  the  said  William  Gisborne,  William  Henry  Cutten,  George  Maurice 
O'Rorke,  Joseph  Augustus  Tolc,  James  Wallis,  James  Hector,  William  James  Habens,  John 
Alacmillau  Brown,  Charles  Henry  Herbert  Cook,  George  Samuel  Sale,  John  Shaiid,  George 
Henry  Frederick  Ulrich,  and  William  ]\Iacdonald,  to  be  our  Commissioners  to  make  such  inquiry, 
report,  recommendation,  and  suggestion  as  to  you  may  seem  necessary  or  fit  in  respect  of  the 
matters  and  things  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, — 

1.  The  constitution,  organization,  operations,  resources,  expenditure,  and  efficiency  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  various  institutions  within  the  said  colony  for  the 
imparting  of  the  higher  or  University  education,  of  the  secondary  or  intermediate  or  grammar- 
school  or  high-school  education,  and  of  technical  education  by  means  of  training  schools,  schools 
of  art  and  design,  and  schools  or  colleges  of  practical  science ; 

2.  The  mutual  relations  and  mutual  influences  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  secondary  and  technical  schools  on  the  other; 

3.  The  relations  whicii  the  primaiy  schools  sustain  or  ought  to  sustain  to  the  secondary, 
technical,  and  superior  institutions  ; 

4.  The  best  means  of  bringing  secondaiy  and  superior  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  by  increasing  the  number  of  institutions  for  such  education,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  morning  and  evening  as  well  as  day  classes,  by  means  of  scholarships  to  be  held  by 
scholars  from  primary  and  secondary  and  technical  schools,  or  by  any  other  means  for  the 
purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned ; 

5.  The  best  means  of  making  sufficient  and  suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance,  adminis- 
tration, and  inspection  of  institutions  for  education  other  than  primarj' ;  and 

6.  The  condition,  value,  and  application  of  endowments  made  out  of  public  estate,  or  grants 
of  public  money  held  under  any  trusts,  for  the  promotion  of  education,  or  which  may  have  been 
obtained  or  procured  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  any  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  under  any 
Act,  Ordinance,  regulation,  or  other  authority  whatsoever  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

But  nothing  herein  shall  require  you  to  make  any  inquiry  respecting  any  lands  or  endow- 
ments set  apart  or  applied  for  the  purposes  of  primary  education  under  "The  Education 
Reserves  Act,  1877." 

And  we  do  by  these  presents  appoint  and  direct  that  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
January  proximo,  at  eleven  o'clock  ante  meridiem,  shall  be  the  time,  and  the  Parliament  Build- 
jugs  at  Wellington  the  place,  at  which  you  shall   hold  your  first  meeting ;  and  that  at  such 


▼  u._i. 

nicotiiiK  you  shall  cloct  one  of  your  iitiiiibur  to  Iju  Cliuiriimii,  uml,  in  ca«i;  of  tin;  ilculb  or  abtcuce 
of  liny  snch  ('liaiiinaii,  or  in  cuno  of  liis  iiiubility  to  act,  tlicn  tbut,  nt  any  of  your  mcctinKi  hero- 
under,  ono  of  your  number  nniy  bi;  iippoinlcil  to  bo  Cbiiirniiiu,  ut  oncanion  iiball  rfiqtiirc  :  And 
wo  do'  niao  by  tliiHi!  presents  give  and  unml  unto  you,  at  any  incctinK  or  ini-ctinnH,  full  power 
and  antlioiily  to  call  lid'ore  you  and  examine  sncli  person  or  pitrsons  an  you  nball  ju(i(?e  likely  to 
nfl'oril  you  any  inlormaliou  upon  llie  Kid)jcft  of  tlii.s  onr  (.'ommiHsion,  and  to  take  HUrb  examina- 
tion upon  oath  or  olborwiso  as  in  yonr  diNcrction  hliall  scorn  meet,  and  to  inquire  of  and  con- 
corninp;  flu:  promises  by  all  lawful  ways  and  moans  wbatsocvcr:  And  wc  do  furtiicr  command 
and  onjoin  you  that  you  take  down  tbc  oxamination  of  the  Rovcral  witnosfics  tliat  may  appear 
before  you,  and  roduoo  tlio  samo  into  writing;  and  sueb  evidence,  tonctber  witb  a  full  and  faith- 
ful report  uiulor  your  hands  and  seals  u|)on  the  several  matters  above  referred  to,  transmit  to  us, 
on  or  bofor(>  (be  (irst  day  of  July,  one  thousand  ei;;lit  hundred  and  seventy-nine:  And  we  will 
and  ooniniand  tiiat  luitil  the  (irst  day  of  July  aforesaid,  or  until  any  previous  date  uj)on  which  you 
may  l)c  enabled  to  complete  your  labours,  and  shall  have  transmitted  to  us  your  final  report, 
tliia  our  C'onunission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue  ;  arul  that  you,  our  said  Commis- 
sioners, shall  and  may  from  timo  to  time,  and  at  any  place  or  places  in  our  said  colony,  proceed 
in  the  oxooution  tluuoof,  and  of  every  matter  and  tbin;jj  therein  contained  :  And,  furtiicr,  wc  do 
hereby  doolare  and  direct  tliat  all  the  powers, 'duties,  and  functions  given  to,  iin])oscd  upon,  or 
vested  in  you,  the  said  Commissioners,  may  be  exercised  by  any  five  of  you  sitting  and  acting 
together  in  accordance  with  these  presents  :  And  for  yonr  assistance  in  these  jjrcsents  wc  do 
lioi'cby  nominate  and  ajjpoint  the  said  William  James  Ilabens  Secretary  to  this  our  Commission  : 
And,  lastly,  we  do  bereby  declai'o  that  these  presents  are  intended  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  "The  Commissioners'  Powers  Act,  1807,"  and  "  Tlie  Commissioners'  Powers  Act  1807  Amend- 
ment Act,  187~,"  and  are  issued  by  the  Governor  of  our  said  colony  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  our  Executive  Council  thereof  accordingly. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of 
our  said  colony  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  our  Right  Trusty  and  Entirely-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  George  Augustus 
Constantine,  jMarquis  of  Normanby,  Earl  of  j\Iulgrave,  Viscount  Normanby,  and 
Baron  IMulgrave  of  Mulgrave,  all  in  the  County  of  York,  in  the  Peerage  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  Baron  Mulgrave  of  New  Ross,  in  the  County  of  Wexford, 
in  tlio  Peerage  of  Ireland ;  a  Jlcraber  of  our  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council ; 
(l.s.)  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George;  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  and  its  Dependencies,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same ;  at  Wellington, 
this  twenty-third  day  of  December,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  our  reign,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one   thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

By  His  Excellency's  command.  Normanby. 

J.  Ballance. 

Approved  iu  Council. 

Fred.  Le  Patourkl, 
Acting  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 


[Indorsement.] 
Victoria,  bv  tbe  ^race  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
_  Defender  of  the  Faith:  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  and  to  our  Commis- 
sioners named  iu  our  within  Letters  Patent,  and  the  Letters  Patent  of  similar  import 
bearing  date  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-mne.— 
Greeting  : 
Where  is  we  did  iu  the  within  Letters  Patent  command  and  enjoin  you  our  said  Commissioners 
that  the  evidence  taken  bv  you,  together  with  a  full  and  faithful  report  under  your  hands  and 
seals  upon  the  several  matters  therein  referred  to,  you  should  transmit  to  us  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  Julv,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  :  And  whereas  it  hath  been 
represented  to  us  that,  in  order  to  enable  vou  the  more  properly  to  fulfil  the  duties  intrusted  to 
you,  it  would  be  expedient  to  extend  the  period  within  which  you  were  required  to  transmit 
to  us  the  said  report  as  hereinafter  provided :  Now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby,  w-ith  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  declare  ana  appoint  that  not- 
withstanding  anything  in  our  said  Commission  contained,  the  time  at  or  before  which  you  shall, 
using  all  diligence,  present  to  us  your  report  as  aforesaid,  is  hereby  extended  from  the  first  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  .Alarch  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  until  which  date,  or  until  such  earlier  date  as  you  shall  be 
able  to  conclude  your  labours,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  in  our  within  Commission 
contained  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect :  And  with  the  like  advice  we  do  hereby 
confirm  the  said  Letters  Patent,  except  as  altered  by  these  presents. 
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In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of 
our  said  colony  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witucss  our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  Knight 

Grand  Cross  of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George, 

(l.s.)         Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief   in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and 

its  Dependencies,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same,  at  AVellington,  this  twentieth  day 

of  May,  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

By  His  Excellency's  command.  Hercules  Robinson. 

J.  Ballance. 

Approved  in  Council. 

FoKSTER  Goring, 
Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 


Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith:  To  our  trusty  and  loving  subject,  tlie  Keverond  William  Edward 
MuLGAN,  Bachelor  of  Arts. — Greeting  : 

Whereas  we  did  by  Letters  Patent,  made  and  issued  under  the  Seal  of  our  Colony  of  New 
Zealand,  bearing  date  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  appoint  the  Honourable  William  Gisborne,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, William  Henry  Cuttcn,  Esquire,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with 
several  other  gentlemen  tliorcin  named,  to  be  our  Commissioners  to  make  inquiry  into  and  report 
upon  the  operations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and  its  relation  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  colony,  and  the  relations  of  both  to  the  primary  schools,  with  other  matters  and  things 
therein  mentioned  :  And  whereas  since  the  issue  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  Joseph  Augustus 
Tole,  Esquire,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  of  the  Commissioners  thereby  appointed,  hath  resigned  his  office  under  the  said  Com- 
mission, and  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  another  Commissioner  in  his  stead  :  Now  know  ye  that 
we,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  industry,  discretion,  learning,  ability,  and 
integritj',  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council  of  our  said  colony,  have 
constituted  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  constitute  and  appoint,  you,  the  said  Reverend 
William  Edward  Mulgan,  to  be  a  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and 
together  with  the  Commissioners  now  acting  under  the  above-mentioned  Letters  Patent,  with 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  authorities  in  them  vested  thereby. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of 
our  said  colony  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  our  Right  Trusty  and  Entirely-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  George  Augustus 
Constantine,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Viscount  Normanby,  and 
Baron  ^Mulgrave  of  IMnlgrave,  all  in  the  County  of  York,  in  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  Baron  Mulgrave  of  New  Ross,  in  the  County  of  Wexford, 
in  the  Peerage  of  Irelaud ;  a  Member  of  our  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council ; 
(l.s.)  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George;  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  and  its  Dependencies,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same ;  at  Wellington, 
this  eleventh  day  of  February,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  our  reign,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
By  His  Excellency's  command.  Normanby. 

G.  S.  Whitmore. 
Approved  in  Council. 

FoRSTER  Goring, 
Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 
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INTERIM   REPORT. 


To  His  Excollonoy  Sir  IIkkci'LICs  Gkorge  Roiucut  RonixsoN,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  f  lio  ]\l()st  Distini-'uisliod  Order  of  Siiiiit  Micliaol  and  Saint  (ioorgc, 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  Dependencies,  md  \'ice-Admiral  of  the  same. 

May  it  pleask  vour  Excellency, — 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed,  on  the  23rd  day  of  Dcccml)er,  1878,  by  Appoimmentof 
your  Excelleney's   predecessor,  the  jMarquis  of  Norman])y,  to   inquire  into  and  *''°°"°'"'°°*"- 
report  upon  the  University  of  IS'cav  Zealand  and  other  educational  institutions, 
liumbly  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  following  interim  report. 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  defined  by  our  Commission  as  follows : —  Scope  of 

"  1.  The  constitution,  organization,  operations,  resources,  expenditure,  and  '^°"'"""<"'- 
"  efficiency  of  tlic  University  of  jS'ew  Zealand,  and  of  the  various  institutions 
"  within  the  said  colony,  for  the  imparting  of  the  higher  or  University  education, 
"  of  the  secondary  or  intermediate  or  grammar-school  or  high-school  education, 
"  and  of  technical  education  by  means  of  training  schools,  schools  of  art  and 
"  design,  and  schools  or  colleges  of  practical  science. 

"  2.  The  mutual  relations  and  mutual  influences  of  the  University  of  New 
"  Zealand  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  sccondarv  and  technical  schools  on  the 
"  other. 

"  3.  The  relations  which  the  primary  schools  sustain,  or  ought  to  sustain,  to 
"  the  secondary,  technical,  and  superior  institutions. 

"  4.  The  best  means  of  bringing  secondary  and  superior  education  Avithin  the 
"  reach  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  by  increasing  the  number  of  institutions  for 
"  such  ediication,  by  the  establishment  of  morning  and  evening  as  well  as  day 
"  classes,  by  means  of  scholarships  to  be  held  by  scholars  from  primary  and 
"  secondary  and  technical  schools;  or  by  any  other  means  for  the  purposes  lierein- 
"  before  mentioned. 

"  5.  The  best  means  of  making  sufficient  and  suitable  provision  for  the 
"  maintenance,  administration,  and  inspection  of  institutions  for  education  other 
"  than  primary ;  and, 

"  6.  The  condition,  value,  and  application  of  endowments  made  out  of 
"  public  estate,  or  grants  of  public  money,  held  under  any  trusts  for  the  pro- 
"  motion  of  edvication,  or  which  may  have  been  obtained  or  procured,  either 
"  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  under  any  Act, 
"  Ordinance,  Regulation,  or  other  authority  whatsoever  for  the  pm-poses  aforesaid : 
"  But  nothing  herein  shall  require  you  to  make  any  inquiry  respecting  any  lands 
"  or  endowments  set  apart  or  applied  for  the  pm-poses  of  primary  education 
"  under  '  The  Education  Act,  1877.'  " 

We  met  for  the  first  time  in  AYellington,  on  the  IStli  day  of  January,  1879,  jxeetbgs  of 
being  the  day  appointed  in  the  Royal  Commission  for  our  first  meeting,  and  sub-  Ccmnuison. 
sequently   held    meetings    in    the   Cities   of    Aiickland,    Nelson,    Christchurch, 
Wellington,  and  Dunedin. 

We  determined  to  conduct  our  inquiry  by  the  oral  examination  of  witnesses,  Conduct  of 
by  cu-culars  of  questions  seeking  for  written  information  on  various  subjects  con-  '°^'"'7- 
nected  with  our  Commission,  and  by  personal  inspection  by  committees  of  our- 
selves of  the  various  institutions  for  secondary  and  higher  education.     By  these 
methods  we  have  obtained  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  minutes  and  in  the  Appendix  attached  to  this  om-  report.     We  believe 
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that  the  Appendix  mil  l)c  found  to  contain  the  most  complete  account  that  has 
yet  been  compiled  of  the  institutions  and  appliances  for  education,  other  than 
primary  education,  throughout  the  colony.  We  have  met  formally  on  eighty-two 
days,  and  we  have  occupied  seventeen  other  days  in  Committee  meetings  and  in 
the  inspection  of  educational  institutions.  In  the  Appendix  and  evidence  we  are 
already  supplied  with  the  principal  data  and  material  for  our  final  report.  The 
numl)('r  of  witnesses  examined  up  to  this  date  is  one  hundred  and  six.  "We  think 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  only  a  very  few  more  witnesses,  and  we  propose 
to  devote  the  next  few  days  to  this  process  of  inquiry,  and,  Avith  your  Excellency's 
permission,  to  send  the  additional  evidence  taken  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  once 
printed  along  with  that  which  accompanies  this  report. 

Wc  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  report  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Nelson  College, 
one  of  tlie  institutions  affiliated  to  the  University,  admittance  was  refused  to 
the  committee  deputed   by  us  to   make   an   inspection ;  and  that,  in  the  case 

School,  also  affiliated  to  the  University,  our 
the  ordinary  school  business  was  not  allowed 
Wc  have  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of 
observing  the  working  of  these  institutions.  The  authoi'ities  at  Christ's  College 
object  to  any  inspection,  except  such  as  is  involved  in  an  examination  of  the 
school.  The  objection  raised  at  Nelson  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  endow- 
ments of  the  College  originated  in  a  contract  between  the  New  Zealand  Company 
and  the  settlers.  {See  Appendix,  pp.  •Il-i3.)  On  a  similar  ground  the  trustees 
of  the  Presbvterian  Church  Trust  of  Otago  have  hitherto  declined  to  aff'ord  us 
information,  except  verbally  and  under  protest,  as  to  that  portion  of  their  mcome 
which,  under  Act  of  the  Assembly  passed  in  1866,  is  devoted  to  "  the  erection  or 
endowment  of  a  literary  chair  or  chairs  in  any  College  or  University  which  shall 
be  erected  or  shall  exist  in  the  Province  of  Otago."  We  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  the  position  assumed  by  the  authorities  of  Nelson  College  and  the  Otago 
Presbyterian  Church  Trust  is  not  legally  defensible ;  but  we  arc  of  opinion  that, 
if  it  be  so,  there  is  urgent  need  of  legislation  to  render  them  amenable  to  public 
investigation.  In  oiu"  final  report  we  propose  to  treat  of  the  whole  question 
of  exaraination  and  inspection  of  secondary  schools. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us,  within  the  time 
prescribed — namely,  before  the  30th  June,  1879 — to  report  fully  on  all  the  matters 
referred  to  us.  AVe  therefore  made  application,  on  the  9th  April,  through  the 
Minister  of  Education,  for  an  extension  of  time ;  and  about  the  same  time  we 
agreed  to  make  a  definite  report  upon  the  question  of  University  education  before 
the  mectiug  of  Parliament.  In  pursuance  of  this  application  our  powers  under 
the  Commission  have  been  extended  by  your  Excellency  to  the  31st  March,  1880. 
We  therefore  propose,  in  this  our  interim  report,  to  resti'iet  ourselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  matter  of  University  education,  although  we  may  refer  inci- 
dentally to  other  branches  of  the  inquiry. 

In  the  case  of  so  young  an  institution  as  the  New  Zealand  University  we  do 
not  think  that  the  number  of  graduates  can  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  a  fair 
test  of  its  efficiency,  or  of  the  necessity  for  its  establishment.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  some  years  mixst  always  elapse  before  the  earlier  students  are  admitted  to 
degrees ;  moreover,  until  the  first  few  have  set  the  example  of  taking  degrees  the 
number  of  those  who  aspire  to  a  degi-ee  is  small.  We  believe  that  the  University 
of  New  Zealand  has  only  just  reached  that  stage  at  which  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions are  beginniug  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  and  of  those  who  graduate.  It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
there  arc  already  fourteen  graduates  by  examination,  two  of  Avhom  have  taken  a 
second  degree — that  of  M.  A. — and  that  there  are  106  undergraduates  whose  names 
appear  in  the  Calendar  of  1879,  or  who  have  been  reported  to  us  as  having  matricu- 
lated since  the  Calendar  was  published.  These  undergraduates  are  distributed  as 
follows  : — Otago  University,  4'.) ;  Canterbury  College,  26 ;  WeUiugton  College,  11 ; 
Axicklaud  College,  7 ;  Nelson  College,  5 ;  Wesley  College,  Three  Kings,  4 ; 
Bishopdale  College,  Nelson,  3 ;  St.  John's  College,  Auckland,  1.  The  numbers 
now  attending  lectures  at  the  two  institutions  solely  devoted  to  University 
education  are — At  Otago  University,   111,  of  whom  4A  have  matriculated;  at 
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Cantorlniry  Collo^o,  57,  of  wlioni  2:1  li;i\.«  ninlriculfilcd.  Of  I  lie  sludonls  lioi-o 
(Miuincnilcd  lis  MllciHliiii;'  Iccdircs  Tour  of  ihoso  iit  Oliif,")  I'liivcrsitv  iiikI  two 
ol"  Ihosc  :il  ('Miilcrliiiry  C'ollc-o  jim  {,'m(Iiialcs.  ■^V(!  aro  inroniK-d  tliiil.  lli«;  noii- 
mnlricidnlcd  sludcnls  ah  IIichc  two  inslitiilioiis  nrn  doiiif,' tlu;  Kanu!  kind  of  work 
as  Ihosc  wlio  Imvc  iii;\(riciil:il('(l,  llio  disliiiclion  Ix'inir  llial  llic  forincr  liavc  not 
l)ass(>(l  (he  (>ii(r:iiK'(>  (>.\:iiiiiiiatioii,  and  iisiiiilly  conlinc  tlicir  attention  to  a  sinallcr 
niimhiT  or.sul)j(>c(s  (Iian  is  r('(|uir('d  for  a  (•omi)l(Mo  coiirsi'.  Somo  of  thorn,  how- 
ever, are  seliool-lcaehers,  wlio,  iiiwleia  rei,MiIaliop.  of  th(!  University,  are  allowed  to 
proe(M'(l  lo  a  (lei;'ree  wilhoul  nialrieidation. 

II  has  l)(>en  lor  many  years  a  moot  question  whelher  the  New  Zealand  Uni- QuMtionuio 
versilv  lias  nssmiied  lh(^  form  best  suiled  to  llie  eireunislanees  of  the  <'oloiiv   and  ('."'^''''"'°' 
it  has  hecii  a  lre([iicnt    l()|)ic  ol  diseussion,   holh   m   J'arlianicnt  and  anion^'  the 
public  at  lari>(>,  wheiJKU'  the  University  should  he  merely  an  examining,'  body,  as  at 
present,  or  should  also  dis(niar<;'e  the  leaeliinj;-  functions  of  a  Univi-rsity. 

In  1S7  t  it  was  decided  by  rarlianient,  aller  eonsidoralion  of  tlu;  then  cxistinc^QueitioTniecided 
circumstances  of  the  colony,  that  the  University  should  be  merely  an  examining  ij^^"'"""'""" 
body  ;  ami  the  University  Act  of  1874  embodies  this  decision  in  the  following 
Avords  : — 

"  It  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  enacted  that  the  University  hereby 
"  established  is  so  established,  not  for  the  purpose  of  t(>achint,%  but  for  llie  purpose 
"  of  encouraging,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  cdu- 
"  cation,  and  ascertaining,  by  means  of  examination,  the  persons  who  have 
"  acquired  i)roficioncy  in  literature,  science,  or  ai-t,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  course 
"  of  education,  and  of  rewarding  them  by  academical  degrees  and  certificates  of 
*'  proliciency  as  evidence  of  their  respective  attainments,  and  marks  of  honour 
"  proportioned  thereto." 

It  appears  to  lis  that  the  University  Senate,  in  carrying  on  its  work  within  Merits  and  faults 
the  limits  thus  prescribed  to  it,  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  gj^u.  o''pfe=«"'"y't«"- 
cation,  particularly  by  the  institution  of  scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of 
students  in  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  culturt^;  but  that  it  has  erred  in  taking  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  the  capabilities  of  secondary  schools  which  aspired  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  collegiate  institutions,  and  by  affiliating  these  schools  on  terms  of 
apparent  equality  with  colleges  alTording  a  true  academical  education.  We 
believe  that  in  a  great  measure  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  this  respect  has  been  due 
to  the  want  of  means  for  the  establishment  of  collegiate  institutions  properly  so- 
called  in  the  North  Island. 

"We  strongly  recommend  that  this  inequality  in  the  educational  institutions  General  state- 
of  the  two  islands  should  be  removed  at  once  by  establishing,  at  the  most  impor-  ™^em^^'^°^°'*'^ 
tant  centres  of  population  in  the  North  Island,  colleges  capable  of  supplying  an 
education  of  the  same  standard  as  that  provided  by  the  University  of  Otago  and 
the  Canterbury  College.  This  course  will  render  it  necessary,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  make  it  possible,  to  remodel  the  New  Zealand  University,  by  abolishing  the 
system  of  affiliation,  and  bringing  the  Otago  University  and  the  Canterbmy 
College,  together  with  the  new  colleges  proposed  to  be  estabhshed,  into  a  much 
closer  relation  with  the  University  than  the  present  system  admits  of. 

Entering  more  fully  into  details,  we  propose  that  the  Government  should  Two  new  coUeges 
invite  the  Legislature  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the  establishment  of  two  ^e^^on'!  "^^ 
colleges — one  at  Auckland,  and  the  other  at  Wellington — of  such  a  character  as 
has  been  already  indicated.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  institutions  should  be 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  existing  academic  institutions  in  Canterbury  and  Their  equipment. 
Otago ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  a  staff  of  professors  should  be  engaged  for  each 
college    as    foUows : — (1.)   Professor    of    Latin    and    Greek;    (2.)  Professor   of 
English  Language,  Literature,  and   History;   (3.)  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Mathematical  Physics ;  (i.)  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics ; 
(5.)  Professor  of  Natural  Science.     It  will  probably  be  found  necessary,  in  nearly 
every  case,  to  appoint  a  Commission  in  Great  Britain  for  the  pm-pose  of  selecting 
professors. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  either  to  sites  and  granu 
select  out  of  lands  at  its  disposal  smtable  sites  for  coUege  buildings  at  Auckland  °'         ^'^ 
and  Wellington,  or  to  acquire  such  sites ;  and  that  two  grants  of  £12,500  each 
2— H.  1. 
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should  be  made  for  the  buikling  of  the  two  colleges,  and  for  fittings  and  ap- 
paratus. Although  these  sums  are  uot  equal  to  tho.se  expended  for  like  purposes 
in  Duncdin  aud  Christohurch,  we  think  they  will  he  found  sufficient  for  iirescnt 
requirements. 

AVe  recommend  that  the  ei'ection  of  the  college  buildings  be  undertaken  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  plans  and  .sppcifictitions  for  each  college  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  a  Board  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  University 
Senate  and  two  members  of  the  Council  of  the  college,  of  which  Council  the 
proposed  mode  of  ap{)ointmpnt  will  be  hereafter  described, 
might  also  be  consulted  as  to  the  selection  of  the  site. 

For  the  annual  maintenance  of  these  two  colleges  it  is 
Government  should  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  best 
reserves  set  a])art  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  tlie  Provincial  Dis- 
tricts of  Auckland  and  "Wellington.  These  reserves,  in  the  Auckland  District, 
amount  to  30,351.  acres;  aud,  in  the  "Wellington  District,  to  4,000  acres.  At 
present  they  yield  no  revenue,  but  we  are  advised  that  from  some  of  them  at 
least  a  rental  might  be  immediately  obtained  (see  Evidence,  p.  00,  question  2,042). 
The  establishment  of  the  colleges,  however,  should  not  be  dcferi-ed  until,  or  made 
dependent  upon,  the  letting  or  sale  of  these  reserves.  As  the  present  endowments 
may  be  presumed  to  be  inadequate,  our  recommendation  is  that  the  two  colleges 
be  respectively  endowed  with  Crown  lands  sufficient  to  provide  an  immediate 
income  to  each  amounting  to  £4,000  per  annum ;  and  that,  if  it  be  not  practicable 
to  make  reserves  bringing  in  at  once  such  an  income,  the  deficit  in  each  case, 
until  such  income  sball  be  realized,  be  made  good  by  a  pecuniary  grant,  to  be 
appropriated  in  a  new  University  Act. 

In  framing  this  report,  we  have  first  dealt  with  the  question  of  founding 
these  new  colleges,  in  order  to  distribute  the  means  of  obtaining  University 
education  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  colony ;  and  we  propose  that  our 
scheme  for  affording  this  higher  education  shall  be  capable  of  extension  to  other 
j)ortious  of  the  colony  by  the  foundation  of  other  new  colleges  as  the  growth 
of  population  may  require. 

"We  recommend  that  the  University  of  Otago,  the  Canterbury  College,  the 
two  new  colleges,  and  any  other  colleges  hereafter  founded,  be  colleges  of  the 
New  Zealand  University,  follovring,  in  this  respect,  the  precedent  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  in  Ireland  established  by  the  late  8ir  Kobert  Peel,  v.hich  are  called 
Colleges  of  the  Queen's  University.  \Vc  are  of  opinion  that  the  University 
should  be  governed  by  a  Senate  composed  in  great  part  of  representatives  of  the 
colleges ;  and  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony,  the  University  so 
governed  should  be  the  only  body  having  authority  to  confer  degrees.  "V\'e'are 
convinced  that  degrees  conferred  by  such  a  liody  would  be  more  highly  esteemed 
than  any  which  might  be  granted  by  one  of  the  separate  colleges ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  constitution  which  we  propose,  each  college  will  have  suffi- 
cient influence  over  the  examinations  to  prevent  their  being  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
require  or  foster  a  rigid  uniformity  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  study.  Our 
desu-e  is  that  each  college  may  acquire  a  marked  indiA'iduality,  such  as  to  demand 
recognition  in  the  form  of  the  examinations,  and  to  secm-e  for  it  a  special  reputa- 
tion, which  may  at  some  f  utm-e  day  be  the  foundation  of  its  success  as  a  separate 
and  independent  University. 

It  is  proposed  that  each  of  the  colleges  be  styled  "  University  College,"  with  the 
name  of  the  provincial  district  prefixed  in  which  the  college  is  situated;  and,  as 
these  colleges  may  be  regarded  as  component  parts  of  the  University,  it  may  be 
convenient  now  to  describe  the  constitution  of  their  governing  bodies  or  councils, 
and  to  show  the  mode  of  connecting  the  several  colleges  with  the  University. 

Our  opinion  is  that  these  colleges,  whilst  being  federated  for  the  purpose 
couY^J!^""^  """^  °^  forming  one  University,  should  preserve  an  ample  independence,  and  not  be 
unnecessarily  subordinated  to  the  University.  "With  this  object  in  view  we  have 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution  :  — "  That  the  said  colleges  shall  not  in  any  way 
"  be  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  Umver- 
"  sity  further  than  as  regards  the  regulations  for  qualifications  for  the  several  de- 
or   other  University  distinctions;    the   said  colleges  being,  iu  all  other 
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"  rospocits,  siil)j(!C!toil<)nly  lo  tlio  provi.sions  of  tlio  UiiivorHity  Ar\,  nnd  tin-  rf<,Milation8 
"of  lluMr  rospt'ctivt)  j^'ovcniiiij,'  hodios  or  coiiiuuls."  ft  in  (h^Hir.ihlc,  lio\vcv<'r,  find 
inlciidcd,  tlial  llu^  li\iMti;or  fli(>  Icniis  of  f,li(<  iiciidomic  yoar  Hhould  rest  with  tin; 
Soiiato  of  tlio  Uiiivorsity,  iiiul  timt  tlio  Umm  should  ho  iniifonn  in  rdl  llio  Univer- 
sity C!0lll'<^03. 

Oil  I  ho  {|U('slioii  wlictliiT  i(  is  d(>sir:il)l('  (hat  tho  UriivorHity  HJioiild  hav<'a  lixfd  Uuti-.iin  lo b« 
scat  wo  were  hy  no  means  a-'-rccd.  Tho  foliowinj^  msohition  was  carriod  i)y  H(!vcn  uL"„'^j,''y/''* 
votes  u,t,'iiinst  six  : — "That  th(!  Now  Zealand  Uuiversily  should  havo  ifs  seal  and 
"  hold  its  inoctint;s  in  tho  OIiil-o  University  J{uildinf,'s,  in  tho  City  of  Diiucdin,  and 
"all  deL;reos  granted  hy  the  Sonut*^  of  the  i\(!w  Zealand  University  should  ho 
"  puhlicly  t^ranted  and  couferrod  in  tho  City  of  Dunodin  :  provided  that  stuthnils, 
"  when  i^nuhiatinj^,  shall  not  neecssarily  be  required  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony 
"  of  "'i-adiiation." 

In  devising  a  constitution  lor  tlio  p^overning  l)odies  of  tho  colleges  wc  have  been  ComtiiHtion  of 
influeneed  hy  three  separate  considerations  of  nearly  equal  importance.  In  tho '^°"'** ^°""*^''*' 
lirst  place,  wc  havo  horm^  in  mind  that  the  colleges  owe  their  existence  and  main- 
tenance to  grants  of  public  money  or  land;  and  that,  on  that  account,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  the  Government  ought  to  exorcise  some  direct  control  over  them.  In 
tho  second  place,  the  ])rolessors — whose  duties  and  interests  arc  so  iiiseparably 
bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  colleges,  and  who  must  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  than  any  other  persons  can  be  with  the  inner  working  of  tho  colleges, 
and  Avith  the  necessities  of  the  students — have  an  u.udoubted  claim  to  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  these  institutions,  a  claim  which  is  fully  recognized  in  other 
Universities.  And  lastly,  the  graduates,  with  their  experience  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  life  of  their  own  college,  and  their  personal  reasons  for 
desiring  to  see  its  eflficioncy  and  reputation  well  maintained,  may  be  expected  to 
exert  a  beneficial  influciice  if  admitted  to  a  share  in  its  government.  AVe  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  Council  of  each  college  be  composed  of  twelve  members 
as  follows : — 

Four  members  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council ; 

Four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Professorial  Board  of  each  college ; 

Four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  graduates  of  the  New  Zealand  University 
on  the  books  of  the  college,  as  soon  as  there  are  twenty  such  graduates  by  exami- 
nation ;  tliis  last  group  of  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  iu  Council 
until  there  are  twenty  such  graduates. 

In  order  that  graduates  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  colleges  may  not  bo  Votiag-papors. 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  the  polling-place,  it  is  suggested  that  means 
should  be  devised  for  taking  their  votes  by  voting-papers. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  ad  euiidetn  graduates  of  the  University  should  be  r.iviiegea  of  ad 
allowed,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee,  to  put  their  names  on  the  books  of  a^'''"'*'"^  "*'**' 
college,  and  to  vote  at  elections  of  members  of  the  college  Council ;  but  that 
this  privilege  should  be  carefully  limited  in  order  to  secure  to  the  other  graduates 
who  are  members  of  the  college  their  proper  influence  iu  tlie  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  college.  The  restrictions  -which  we  recommend  are — that  the  ad 
eundem  graduates  on  the  books  of  a  college  shall  not  vote  at  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  Council  until  there  are  on  the  books  of  the  college  thirty  graduates  by 
examination ;  and  that  the  Council  may  refuse  to  allow  an  ad  eundem  graduate  to 
put  his  name  on  the  books  if  his  place  of  residence  be  such  as  to  render  it  evi- 
dently more  fitting  that  he  should  associate  himself  with  some  other  college.  In 
other  respects  it  is  proposed  to  invest  ad  eundem,  graduates  with  the  same  privi- 
leges as  other  graduates  of  the  Universitv- 

We  think  that  the  members  of  the  college  Councils  should  not  be  appointed  J;™f^°^f 
for  life,  but  that  the  appointments  shoidd  be  terminable  at  the  end  of  four  years,  "^u'^g^counciis, 
and  that,  iu  order  to  bring  about  a  retirement  by  rotation,  one  of  each  group  of  four 
should  retire  annually;  the  order  in  which  the  persons  first  appointed  shall  retire 
to  be  determined  by  lot,  and  subsequent  retirements  by  seniority,  retiring  mem- 
bers being  eligible  for  re-election  or  re-appointment.  We  propose  that  any  mem- 
ber who  sliall  be  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  Coimcil  for  a  period  of  three 
months  without  leave  obtained  shall  cease  to  be  a  member,  and  that  t!ie  place 
left  vacant  by  his  retirement  shall  be  at  once  filled  up  by  the  person  or  body  wno 
appointed  or  elected  him. 
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With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Councils  for  the  proposed  colleges  at 
Auckland  and  AVcUington,  wo  recommend  that  until  the  Professorial  Boards  of  those 
collcL^cs  sliall  be  constituted  the  numhor  of  inomhcrs  he  limited  to  eight,  all  to  he 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council ;  and  that  these  appointments  bo  made 
simullaneously  with  the  appointment  of  the  mcMubers  of  the  Councils  of  the  Otago 
and  Cantcrliury  Colleges. 

In  each  college  there  should  be  a  Professorial  Board,  consisting  of  all  the 
professors  holding  chairs  in  the  college,  and  of  such  lecturers  as  the  Council  of 
the  college  may  appoint ;  provided  that  the  numljcr  of  lecturers  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  sliall  not  be  greater  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  professors. 
Besides  the  specific  powers  conferred  on  the  Professorial  Jioards,  the  following 
general  powers  should  devolve  upon  them  : — (1.)  To  deal  with  questions  relating 
to  the  discipline  of  the  students,  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  college  Council ; 
(2.)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  fix  the  course  of  study  and  the  days 
and  hours  of  lectures  and  examinations,  and  to  make  all  necessaiy  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  students ;  (3.)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  to  prescribe  the  subjects  of  examination  for  prizes,  scholarships,  and  other 
college  distinctions  or  rewards  ;  (4.)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  make 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  college  library ;  (5.)  to  give  through  the 
college  llegistrar  such  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  porter  or  other 
college  servants -,  (6.)  to  furnish  to  the  Council  such  information  as  the  Council 
may  require  or  the  Board  deem  necessary ;  and  also  to  offer  such  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council  as  the  Board  may  think  advisable. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  every  University  college  to  report  to 
the  Chancellor  before  the  31st  day  of  March  in  every  year  the  proceedmgs  of  the 
previous  year  ending  31st  December,  and  also  to  furnish  an  account  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  during  that  year;  such  accounts  to  be  submitted  to  the  Auditor- 
General. 

In  order  that  the  New  Zealand  University  may  fulfil  the  functions  proposed 
to  be  assigned  to  it,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  remodel  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  to  pass  a  new  University  Act,  pi-eserving  the  continuity  of 
the  UniA-ersity,  and  of  the  Otago  University  and  the  Canterbury  College,  and 
saving  all  their  existing  rights  except  such  as  conflict  with  the  recommendations 
of  this  report. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ajffiliation  of  educational  institutions  should  cease, 
and  that  institutions  at  present  affiliated  shovxld  cease  to  be  affiliated,  when  the  new 
Act  comes  into  operation ;  with  the  provision,  howevei',  that  all  existing  personal 
rights  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  be  carefully  preserved. 

The  University  should  consist  as  at  present  of  a  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor, 
Fellows,  and  Graduates,  and  should  be  governed  by  one  body  called  the  Senate  of 
the  University.  The  Senate  should  consist  of  six  Fellows  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and  three  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  the  Council  of  each 
University  College ;  one-third  of  the  Fellows  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  and  one-third  of  the  Fellows  elected  by  each  college  Council  retiring 
annually.  The  order  in  which  the  Fellows  first  nominated  or  elected  shall  retire 
may  he  determined  by  lot,  and  subsequent  retirements  by  seniority,  retiring 
members  being  eligible  for  re-election  or  re-appointmeut.  We  think  that  the 
members  of  the  Senate  should  not  have  the  right  to  vote  by  proxy.  Tiie  Senate 
should  elect  from  its  own  number  a  Chancellor  and  a  "Mce-Chancellor,  to  hold 
office  for  three  years,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election,  with  the  proviso  that  neither 
of  these  offices  shall  be  held  by  any  person  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  the  Senate. 

The  provision  made  for  the  representation  of  graduates  in  the  Councils  of  their 
respective  colleges  renders  it  in  our  view  unnecessary  to  retain  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  Convocation,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  means  of  making  their  influence 
felt  to  which  we  believe  the  graduates  themselves  will  attach  a  much  higher 

A'alUG. 

The  office  of  Visitor  of  the  University  and  the  University  Colleges,  we  think, 
should  not  be  of  a  merely  honorary  nature,  but  should  be  brought  into  connection, 
in  some  degree,  with  the  general  system  of  education  in  the  colony.     Believing 
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(!i;i(  lli(^  |)ro!,nrss  of  (he  Uiiivorsity  and  i(s  (•()llcn;,.H  will  \m  walclicd  with  t,'n'at 
intorost  by  tlio  poophs  wo  8iiv:t,'<!sl,'ilmt  llic  Minisl.-r  of  Mdncation  HJiould  ho  llm 
Visitor  of  all  (licsc  iiisf  itiilioiis,  in  order  that  in  liis  placinii  i'arlianiont.  In;  iiiiiy  be 
able  |>iil)licly  to  i^ivc  siicli  inlorniation  nvspiM-tini;  Mkmu  iih  occasion  may  nMjniro. 

II  should  \h'  IIii>  duly  of  I  Ik;  CbauccUor  of  tliis  University,  on  or  Ixdorc  tlio  ounwiior'. 
nOlh  o\'  .linii)  ill  every  year,  lo  rnriiisli  a  reporl  lo  the  Minister  oi"  iMliiealion  upon  »"""^ '«P<»rt. 
the  coiulilioii  and  progress,  rovcMiue  !ind  cxp(!iuliturc,  (jf  (he  University  during  the 
procedinn- yi'.ii-,  :ind  (o  accompany  tho  same  with  co|>ics  of  the  reports"  furnisJK'd 
to  him  by  the  several  Uiiiversily  eoIlei;'es;  loL;'etlier  with  sncdi  remarks  thereon  as 
he  may  IliiiiU  111  (o  make.  All  Ihese  reports  sliouUl  be  laid  belbrc  both*  Houses  of 
Parliament  within  one  mouth  after  the  same  have  been  received,  if  l'arliamentib(r 
then  sittiiii;',  or,  if  it  he  not  I  lieu  sitting-,  williin  one  month  after  tho  next  meetiu}^ 
of  rarliamenl. 

Wo  rocomtnend  that  the  samo  pecuniary  provision  for  the  University  of  New  rccunUry  pro- 
Zealand  as  at  present  exists  be  made  in  (luniew  Act.  '  lUion  for  Cni- 

A\'c  deem  i(  very  uiidesiral)le  that  the  colleges  should  come  into  competition  Ago  of  odmiMion 
with  tho  si'ammar-schools,  or  that  boys  who  n^quiro  school  discipline;  should  be  '°  Umror.itjr. 
prematurely  admitted  to  the  freer  lil'(<  of  a  University  ;  and  we   tliereforc  recom- 
mend that  the  minimum  aye  for  matriculation  be  raised  to  .sixteen  years. 

Wo  have  carefully  considered  tho  question,  whether  students  residing  at  a  Attendance  at 
distance  from  the  collen;es  sliould  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  dcL^recs  by  passing ''"^'""•• 
the  prescribed  examinations  without  attemlance  at  lectures,  and  have  come  to  the 
couclusioxi  that  groat  importance  sliould  be  attached  to  the  attendance  of  under- 
graduates upon  college  lectures  ;  but  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  disturbing  the 
existing  arrangement  whereby  the  Chancellor  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  grant 
exemption  from  such  attendance. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have  at  its  command  a  staff  of  competent  Professor,  of  tho 
examiners,    we   recommend    that    the  professors    of  the    University  colleges   be  '^'JofcMors'o'f'tiie 
professors  of  the  University,  and   be   ordinarily  its   examiners.      By   selecting  VnWenity,  and 
examiners  from  among  the  professors  of  the  University,  the  Senate  will  1)e  enabled  °^^l^^^^  "' 
to  have  its  examinations  conducted  wholly  within  the  colony,  and  the  delay  which  Examinations  to 
ensues  from  the  transmission  of  tlie  examination  papers  to  and  from  England  or  •>«  conducted 
Australia  will  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  made  known  with  ''''  '"'  *"'°°y- 
much  greater  promptitude  tlian  heretofore.     At  tlie  same  time,  the  Senate  should 
be  at  liberty  to  avail  itself  of  the  ser^'iccs  of  the  college  lecturers  as  examiners,  and 
also  to  appoint  persons  who  are  not  connected  with  the  teaching  staff  of   any 
college,  or  who  may  ordinarily  reside  bej'ond  the  limits  of  the  colony ;  but  in  no 
case  should  any  part  of  the  examination  be  conducted  by  persons  who,  for  the  time 
being,  arc  not  resident  in  the  colony. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  up  the  final  returns  of  every  examination,  and  Examination 
awarding  scholarships,  we  think  that  there  should  be  an  examination  committee,  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Chancellor,  as  Chairman,  and  of  persons  chosen  from  among  the 
examiners,  each  Professorial  Board  choosing  one  examiner  as  its  representative  for 
the  year. 

The  interests  both  of  the  University  and  of  the  colleges  demand  that  the  terms  Professors' tenure 
offered  to  gentlemen  invited  to  become  professors  should  be  such  as  may  be  "^  °''^'•■^■ 
reasonably  expected  to  command  the  services  of  able  men.  We  therefore  re- 
commend" that  the  tenure  of  office  of  each  professor,  according  to  the  ordinary 
l^recedeut  of  other  Universities,  be  quasndUo  se  bene  gesserit,  but  that  power 
be  reserved  to  the  college  Councils  to  make  arrangements  for  retiring  allowances 
(varying  according  to  length  of  service)  in  cases  of  advanced  age,  infirmity,  or 
other  such  incapacity. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  cited  above  for  securing  the  independence  Appointment  of 
of  the  University  colleges,  the  right  of  appointing  professors  mil  vest  in  the  Coimcils  Pi-of^^^"'-^- 
of  the  colleges  ;  'but  we  think  it  necessary  that  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  obtained  before  a  new  professorship  or  lectureship  is  established  in 
any  college.  As  the  professors  of  the  colleges  will  receive  the  status  of  professors  of 
the  University,  and  as  University  examinations  will  be  mainly  conducted  by  them, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  give  the  Senate  a  voice  in  determining  what  professorships 
are  most  urgently  needed,  and  also  to  give  it  a  veto  on  the  institution  of  new  pro- 
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fcssorships,  hi  the  event  of  the  salaries  ofTered  being,  in  its  judgment,  insufficient 
to  secure  the  services  of  men  of  the  requisite  ability  and  acquirements.  The  power 
which  it  is  here  proposed  to  confer  upon  tlie  Senate  will  he  especially  useful  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  undue  multiplication  of  technical  and  professional  schools, 
and  of  giving  a  special  character  to  each  college  by  attaching  different  schools  of 
that  class  to  the  different  colleges. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  large  expenditure  involved  in  founding 
and  carrying  on  professional  and  technical  schools,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  advisable  to 
establish  more  than  one  school  of  the  same  kind.  Our  scheme  provides  for 
instruction  in  physical  and  natural  science  as  part  of  the  arts  course  in  every 
University  college.  Our  view  is  that,  in  addition  to  this,  each  of  the  several 
colleges  should  have  in  immediate  connection  with  it  some  special  school ;  but  the 
precise  constitution  to  be  given  to  such  schools  is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  not 
able  at  present  to  give  a  final  opinion.  We  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  recom- 
mend that  the  powers  Avhich  the  present  governing  bodies  of  the  Otago  University 
and  the  Cantei-bury  College  possess  with  regard  to  all  the  institutions  under  their 
charge,  be  conferred  upon  the  Councils  to  be  constituted  under  the  new  Act,  and 
that  those  Councils  have  power  to  associate  with  themselves  committees,  composed 
of  persons,  not  being  members  of  the  Councils,  who  may  have  special  knowledge 
of  the  institutions  in  question. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  include  in  the  new  Act  a  provision  for  the 
granting  of  degrees  in  science,  as  such  degrees  are  not  included  among  those 
enumerated  in  the  University  charter;  but  we  think  that  the  Senate  should  confer 
with  the  authorities  of  the  various  Australian  Universities  with  a  view  to  joint 
action  in  making  application  to  the  Crown  for  such  modifications  of  their  respect- 
ive charters  as  will  enable  them  to  confer  science  degrees  which  will  be  recognized 
throughout  the  British  dominions. 

We  have  ascertained  the  views  of  several  of  the  Judges  and  members  of  the 
Bar  as  to  the  advisability  of  proposals  for  rcquii-ing  that  candidates  for  admission 
as  barristers  or  solicitors  should  pass  through  a  course  of  University  training ;  but 
upon  this  point  we  must  defer  our  decision  until  we  proceed  to  the  preparation  of 
our  final  report. 

Seeing  that  there  is  already  in  the  colony  a  body  of  professors  specially  trained 
for  the  tuition  and  examination  of  youth,  and  that  their  number  will  be  nearly 
doubled  if  our  proposals  be  accepted,  v\"e  recommend  that  the  examination  of  law 
students  in  general  knowledge  and  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Civil  Service  be  transferred  to  the  University. 

In  order  to  encourage  young  persons  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  colleges, 
and  proceed  to  University  degrees,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  a  certain  number 
of  appointments  in  the  public  departments  should  be  reserved  specially  for 
students  vvho  have  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  University.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  name  the  departmc;its  in  which  these  prizes  should  be  given ;  but  it 
is  manifest  that  from  an  engineering  school,  for  example,  students  might  pass  into 
the  Public  Works  Department,  or  into  the  Telegraph  or  Survey  Department.  It 
appears  to  us  that  by  this  means  a  special  field,  however  small  at  fii'st,  might  be 
opened  up  to  intelligent  native-born  youth.  We  suggest  that  the  Senate  should 
negotiate  with  the  Government  as  to  tlie  departments  in  which  such  appointments 
should  be  offered,  and  the  conditions  of  tenui-e. 

By  the  terms  of  our  Commission  we  are  requu'ed  to  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  bringing  secondary  and  superior  education  within  the  reach  of  youth  of 
both  sexes.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  deal  exhaustively  with  this  subject;  but 
we  think  it  necessary  to  recommend  that  it  be  notified  to  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment as  pi'ofessors  of  the  new  colleges  that  ladies  are  admissible  to  degrees  in  the 
University,  and  will  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  in  these  colleges,  as  is  already 
the  case  in  Otago  and  Canterbury.  We  beg  also  to  direct  your  Excellency's 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  some  public  provision  for  the  secondary  education*  of 
girls  in  Kelson,  and  of  a  more  adequate  maintenance  for  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
Auckland.  We  may  further  state  that  the  classes  for  girls  at  Wellington  College 
are  limited  to  two  hoiu-s  a  day,  and  conducted  by  masters  who  even  without  tlus 
burden  would  be  overworked. 
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Tt  Rooma  to  us  thai,  tho  proposed  cliniif^cH  in  (lio  composition  of  tho  Ben  ito  of  t..»o of pwpoirf 
\]\o  Univcrsily,  and  nl"  I  liiM'.\isliii^;c(iii?icils  of  I  lie  ()|ji;^o  IJiiivn-sitv  and  (.'riiilcrhiiry '"''*"'''"■ 
Colic-;*',  ouylii.  (o  t;tki-  place  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  pracf  icahh'- ;  and  that  their 
successors,  and  tlio  Councils  of  tho  proposed  eollcn;es  at  Auckland  anil  UVIIin;,'ton, 
should  he  hrouirht  into  esistence  wilh  all  reasonahle  s))ccd,  due.  rej,Mrd  hcinf^had 
lo  all  |)uhli(;  interests  which  have  hcen  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  tho  rotiriiif; 
povcrnin^-  hodios,  and  to  all  onj^aiifcmonts  which  thoy  havo  undertaken. 

We  have  it  in  evideue(>  that  the  Synod  of  the  Preshyterian  ("hurch  of  Otajro  oi.«o  i'nircr.ity 
has  passed  an  Interim  Act,  uhieh  will  come  up  for  final  decision  in  January  next,  "'"f  "'".'''"''y 
tho  ohject  of  which  is  to  apply  to  tho  estahlishment  and  maintenance  of  a  e'hair  in  t^"^'"'"'' 
a  rreshytcrian  colle!;:(>  the  ))roe(>eds  of  certain  e(lu<'ational  endowments  which  have 
hitherto  been  dc(>med  a[)plical)le  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  chairs 
in  tho  University  of  Otago.  This  Interim  Act  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
dinVreiu-e  of  ()])inion  l)etween  th(>  Synod  and  the  Ola'^^o  IJniversiiy  Council,  as  to 
the  particular  chair  in  tliat  University  to  the  estahlishment  of  which  the  funds 
were  to  be  appropriated.  In  consequence  of  this  dilfercnce  of  opinion  these  funds 
have  been  for  some  time  lying-  idle.  "We  arc  of  opinion  that  the  purposi;  contem- 
plated in  the  Interim  Act  of  the  Synod  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  "  The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Otago  Lands  Act,  1800,"  and  that  a  short  Act  should  be  passed — 
first,  dclining  what  college  or  University  is  entitled  to  receive  the  lienefit  of  tho 
endowment  ;  and,  secondly,  providing  means  for  settling  any  diirercucc  of  opinion 
between  the  Synod  and  the  governing  body  of  the  college  or  University  so  defined. 
Wc  have,  in  this  report,  confined  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  an  exposition 
of  our  scheme  for  ro-modclling  the  University ;  and  this  because  the  time  would 
not  admit  of  our  dealing  satisfactorily  with  any  further  portion  of  our  inquiry 
before  tho  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  because  we  are  strongly  convinced  that 
early  legislation  in  the  direction  Avhich  Ave  recommend  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
future  progress  of  University  education  in  New  Zealand. 

All  Avhich  we  humblv  submit  to  your  Excellencv's  gracious  consideration. 
Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  9th  day  of  July,  1879. 

(l.s.)     G.  Maurice  O'Roeke,  (l.s.)     C.  H.  H.  Cook. 

Chairman.  (l.s.)     G.  S.  Sale. 

(l.s.)     W.  Gisborne.  (l.s.)     John  Shand. 

(l.s.)     James  Wallis.  (l.s.)     George  H.  F.  Ulrich. 

(l.s.)     James  Hector.  (l.s.)     William  Macdonald. 

(l.s.)     Wm.  Jas.  Habens.  (l.s.)     W.  Edw.  Mulgax. 

(l.s.)     J.  M.  Brown. 

We,  the  undersigned  njembers  of  the  Commission,  beg  to  record  our  dissent 
from  that  portion  of  the  above  report  which  recommends  that  the  seat  of  the 
Uniyersity  should  be  fixed  by  Act  at  Dunedin.  The  following  are  our  reasons  : — 
(1.)  That  it  is  a  proposal  which  is  not  founded  on  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commission  ;  (2.)  that  it  has  arisen  from  and  involves  political  considerations 
of  a  retrospective  character  which  are  foreign  to  the  subjects  submitted  to  the 
Commission  ;  (3.)  that  it  inyolves  a  contradiction  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  the  University  as  understood  by  us,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which  is,  that  the  University  colleges  shall  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  (1.)  that 
it  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  University,  constituted  as  proposed,  that  the 
Senate  should  be  enabled  to  hold  its  meetings  at  any  of  the  University  colleges, 
and  so  keep  alive  an  active  interest  in  its  proceedings  in  all  parts  of  the  colony ; 
(5.)  that  it  is  not  desii-able  that  the  Senate  should  he  limited  in  the  selection  of 
the  Chancellor  to  persons  residing  in  or  near  to  Dunedin,  which  would  be  the 
necessary  result  of  the  proposal  that  the  Registrar's  office  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate  should  be  permanently  fixed  there. 

James  Wallis.  J.  M.  Browx. 

James  Hector.  C.  H.  H.  Cook. 

Wm.  Jas.  Habens.  W.  Edw.  Mulgan. 

While  I  assent  generally  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report,  I 
desire  to  express  my  dissent  irom  that  part  of  it  in  which  it  is  recommended  that 
the  examiners  of  the  New  Zealand  University  should  as  a  rule  be  taken  from 
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among  the  professors  of  the  University  colleges.  I  think  it  wrong  that  any  pro- 
fessor or  lecturer  should  he  placed  in  the  exceedingly  difTicult  position  of  having 
to  ])ronoiiiK'e  ui)on  the  relative  merits  of  his  own  studoiils  and  others  educated  at 
rival  colic  "cs.  1  think  it  not  unlikely  that  this  dillicully  'will  lead  to  the  hreak- 
down  of  the  scheme,  and  will  precipitate  the  cstahlishment  of  four  or  more  distinct 
Universitiis.  I  think  further  that  it  is  unwise  to  coiidcnm  the  plan  of  conducting 
tiie  examination  hy  means  of  printed  papers  furnished  l»y  examiners  resident  in 
England,  and  forwarded  hy  them  through  the  post,  until  that  plan  has  hcen  fairly 
tried  and  ]iroved  to  he  unworkahle.  I  Ix^licve  that  in  all  suhjeets  except  physical 
and  natural  science,  such  a  mode  of  examination  would  he  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  that  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  would  ho  amply  compensated  by  the  imimpeachahle  character 
of  the  examination.  G.  S.  Sale. 

I  concur  with  the  above. — James  Hector. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  atTiliation  of  existing  educational  institutions  to  the 
University  should  not  cease  immediately  u])on  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Act  dealing  with  the  University  and  establishing  the  proposed  colleges,  but  that 
it  should  remain  in  force  until  the  new  colleges  are  actually  established. 

James  Hectoh. 
I  do  not  approve  of  this  report. 

W.    H.    CUTTEN. 


MINUTES  OK  I'UOCKKDINGS. 


Tni;  Commission  mot,  nt   1'ahi.i\mi;nt    lit  ildin^s,  Weli.inoton,  oh  WMdnesdav,  the  l.'th  day  of 
.laniinry,  IS/i),  nt  11  o'clock  am. 

Present:  Jolin  MiuMilliin  Itrown,  K»q.,  M.A.;  Charlva  ]|fni-jr  Ilorljorl.  Took,  I'.tq.,  M.A.  i  llip  Hon.  William 
Gishonip,  M.ll.U.  ;  tlu«  lU'V.  Wiliiniii  .Innics  llnltMiii,  B  A.  (Scfrrlnrj)  i  .Tnnir*  Kpi'Inr,  Ktq.,  CM.O.,  M.I).,  F.K.S. ; 
Willinni  Mni'doimlil,  ICsq.,  M.A.,  IA,.1). ;  Joliu  Sliiiiul,  Kta.,  M.A. ;  Ocorco  Henry  Frederick  Ulricli,  Em. :  the  R«t.  Jame* 
Wallis,  M.A.,  M.l),  M.II.R. 

Tlio  Sccrclniy  rciid  tlic  Icllpin  pnlciil,  issued  nndcr  llin  (Ironl  Srnl  of  tlio  Colony,  nppointinK  llic  Commiision. 

On  llio  n.otion  of  I'lofcssoi-  Hrown,  tecondcd  1>)  \\iv  lion.  W.  OiBboriie,  Mr.  (i.  M.  U'Horkv  van  unauiniouily  flrctcd 
Clmirniiiii  of  tlip  t'oniniission. 

Oil  the  motion  of  Ur.  Stncdonidd,  (ho  dinir  wns  (nkon  bv  (li«  Hon.  \V.  Oi«bonie. 

A'cM/rrrf,  on  llie  motion  of  Dr.  Mncdonald,  hi'conded  by  l'rofc«tor  Hrown,  Thol  n  leleRmm  be  nl  once  «cnl  to  Jfr. 
O'Rorko  in  the  following  terms:  "Tim  I'niversitj  Commission  1ms  unanimously  cleeled  you  Clminnnn,  and  pamcallr 
trnsls  tlint  you  will  wire  ueeeptnuee  of  llic  nillee." 

lirsdhrd,  on  llie  motion  of  I'rofosfor  Sliand,  seconded  by  I'rofessor  Lrown,  Tlinl,  in  nil  matters  relnting  to  procedure, 
the  Clinirmau  sliall  have  a  deliberative  vote,  and  in  the  ease  of  an  equality  of  voles  ho  sliall  alfo  have  a  costing  vote  ;  but 
thof,  in  deeidiuR  upon  the  recommendations  to  bo  niado  by  the  Comniiesion  in  ila  report  to  the  Oovomor,  the  Cbairmon 
shall  possess  only  one  vole. 

Moved  by  Ur.  Wallis,  and  seconded  profonnd  by  Professor  Brown,  That  I  ho  mcetingi  of  tbc  Commission  bo  open  to 
tho  public. 

Amendment  ]iro)iosed  by  Dr.  Maedonald,  and  seconded  by  Professor  Ulricli,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
be  eommuniralcd  lo  the  I'rcss  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  Sccvetaiy  laid  on  the  table  the  following  boolis  and  papers: — 1.  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  18fil : — Vol.  I., 
Keport  of  Commissioners  ;  A'ol.  A'l.,  Kcports, — Fcaron  on  Uorongh  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  Ifatthew  Arnold  on  Secondary 
Education  in  France,  Germany,  &c.  2.  Ecport  of  Knyal  Commission,  1870,  on  Scientific  Instruction,  3  vols.  3.  Third 
Ecportof  Ilcr  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Schools  in  Siotland,  A^ol.  I.  4.  Lord  Stanley's  Circular,  1867,  to  Her  Majesty's 
Eepreseutatives  abroad,  with  their  Kcjilies,  on  Technical  and  Primary  Education.  5.  Keport  on  the  Stale  of  Public 
Education  in  Tiotoiia,  by  Professor  Pearson,  as  Royal  Commissioner,  it<77-78.  (J.  Xew  Zealand  Acts  :  "Commissioners' 
Powers  Act,  18G7,"  and  Amendment  Act,  1S72  ;  "  University  Endowment  Act,  ISH.S;"  "  Education  Act,  1877  ;"  "Education 
Reserves  Act,  1877  ;"  Acts  relnlinf;  to  certain  Bigh  Schools.  7.  Regulations  (187.'^)  made  under  "  Education  Act,  1877." 
8.  New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Papers:  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  University  Seholor- 
ships,  18fi7  ;  Reports  of  Commission  on  Religious,  Educational,  and  Charitable  Trusts,  1869-70  ;  Return  of  Education 
Reserves,  1876;  Report  of  Education  Department,  1878;  Report  of  New  Zealand  University,  1878;  Report  of  Otago 
University,  1878;  Report  of  Canterbury  College,  1878;  Papers  relating  to  School  of  Mines  (H.-lE.),  1878;  Report 
on  Wellington' College,  1878.  V.  University  Calendars;  Xew  Zealand,  1878  ;  Cambridge,  1877  ;  Oxford,  1878  ;  London, 
1877;  Edinburgh,  1878  ;  Dublin,  1878;  Queen's,  1877  ;  Melbourne,  1878.  10.  G'«re»e,  June  12. 1878  :  Apportionment  of 
Reserves  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Education.  11.  List  of  Secondary  Schools,  with  Circular  from  Education  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  Reports,  1878.  12.  Technical  Education,  with  Reports  on  Technical  Schools  of  Germany,  ic,  by  R. 
Gill.     13.  Technical  Training,  by  T.  Twining.     14.  Free  Schools  of  the  United  States,  by  F.  Adams. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Power  oflering  to  give  evidence  in  reference  to  the  refusal  to  award  him  the  Bowen 
Prize,  1875.     Ordered  to  stand  over. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  4  o'clock  p.m.,  at  which  hour  the  Commission  again  met. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  no  reply  had  been  received  from  Mr.  O'Rorke  in  reference  to  his  election  as  Chairman. 

Kesolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Maedonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  That  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Wallis,  Professors 
Cook  and  Shand,  the  Secretary,  and  the  mover  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme  of  business,  and 
report  to  the  Commission  as  early  as  possible. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourued  until  2.30  o'clock  next  day. 


Thttrsdat,  IBin  Jantabt,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  chair;  '  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutlen,  Rcr.  W.  J.  Habens,  Dr.  Maedonald, 
Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  Seeretarv  reported  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  O'Rorke,  accepting  the  office  of  Chairaian. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Maedonald,  seconded  br  Professor  Brown,  it  was  resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
by  Dr.  Wallis,  "  That  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  be  open  to  the  public,"  and  of  the  amendment  proposed  thereto, 
be  further  postponed. 

The  Secretary  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  General  Busiuess  Committee,  -which  was  read  as  follows  :— 

General  Business  Co,nmiUee,  ParJiameni  Siiildinffs,  January  16,  1879,  at  10  a.m.— Dr.  Wallis  in  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  bv  Professor  Cook,  Pesoh-eil,  That  the  Commission  be  recom- 
mended to  appoint  four  Committees,  with  the  following  titles  respectively  :—l.  University  Committee;  2.  Committee  on 
Seeondarv  Schools  ;  3.  Committee  on  Professional  and  Technical  Schools  ;  4.  Endowment  and  Finance  Committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Maedonald,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  foUowmg 
members  should  constitute  the  Committees  respectively : —  ,  „,      j        j  t.     tt-  n- 

1.  University :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.  Professors  Sale  and  Shand,  and  Dr.  \\  alhs ; 

2.  Seeoudary  Schools :  Professor  Brown,  Dr.  MiicdonaUl,  and  Professor  Shand; 

3    Professional  and  Technical  Scliools  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Drs.  Hector  and  Maedonald,  and  Professor  Ulnch ; 

4.  Endowment  and  Finance:  Professor  Cook,  Mr.   Cutten,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Professor  Sale,  and  Dr. 
Wallis  • 
and  that  Professor  Sale  be  the  Convener  of  the  first  Committee,  and  Dr.  Maedonald,  Dr.  Hector,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gisborne  be  the  Conveners  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Committees  respectively. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Maedonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  Sesolved,  That  each  Committee  shall  report  as 
to  the  mauuer  in  wliieli  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  can  be  best  conducted  on  the  general  subject  remitted  to  it ;  the 
institutions  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand  to  be  considered  by  the  University  Committee,  m  so  far  as  tliey 
supply  University  or  superior  education ;  and  by  the  Committee  on  Secondaiy  Schools,  in  so  far  as  they  supply  inter- 
mediate  or  secondary  education. 

1— H.  1.  (M.  of  Pro.) 
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On  flio  motion  of  Sfr.  C'lillrn,  frcondcd  by  Profosior  iSuIc,  KetoheJ,  Tliat  tLo  reporl  of  llic  General  BuBiDCst 
Comniidcu  bo  nilo)ilct1,  nml  Wtc  Coniniiiko  be  disclinrpcil. 

On  the  motion  of  Ml.  Cultcn,  aicondcd  by  I'rofeesor  ITIricb,  Hctohed,  That  it  be  a  rule  lliot  any  member  of  llie 
Commission  may  be  present  at  tlip  mectiiiRn  of  Committees. 

On  tlio  motion  of  iJr.  Mnedonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrieb,  Seioltea,  That  tbo  minutes  up  to  Ibo  present 
date  be  placed  at  tlic  disposal  of  tlic  I'refs. 

Tlic  Commission  tlicn  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Monday,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  at  Ibo  Parliament  Buildingi, 
Wellington. 


MOXDAT,  20Tn  jAJTAnT,  1870. 

Tlic  Commisfion  met  nt  ravliamcnt  Buildings,  Wellinplon,  at  10  o'clock  n.ni. 

Prexinl :  Profcssurs  lirown  and  Cook.  Mr.  Cutlcii,  Rev.  \\.  J.  Ilubens  (Secretory),  Drs.  Ilcctor  and  Ma;donald,  Pro- 
fesaors  Sale,  Sliniid.  and  Llricb,  and  IJr.  Wallis. 

On  tlie  motion  of  Dr.  WoUis,  seconded  l)y  Professor  Sliand,  tbe  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Maedonald. 

Tlic  minutes  of  tlic  piocceiliiigs  of  the  Commi.'-sion  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  tlic  niotiuu  of  i)r.  Wallis,  seconded  by  I'rofcsfor  Cook,  Rcsolred,  Tbat  Ibc  consideration  of  tbe  motion, 
"Tbat  tlic  inecliiiKs  of  the  Commission  be  open  to  the  public,"  and  of  the  amendment  thereto,  be  postponed  until  the  Brst 
meeting  in  the  following  week. 

Piifcssor  Sale  brought  up  an  interim  report  of  the  University  Commitlec. 

On  the  motion  of  J)r.  Hector,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrieb,  Setolred,  That,  in  terms  of  the  interim  report  of 
the  University  Commiltee,  the  Commission  directs, — 

1.  That  the  Chancellor  and  Kegistrar  of  tbe  New  Zealand  University  be  summoned  to  attend  on  Saturday,  February  1, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

2.  That  the  following  documents  be  obtained: — 1.  A  complete  set  of  New  Zealand  University  Calendars;  2.  A 
complete  set  of  Slimites  of  Proceedings  of  the  University  Senate ;  .1.  Twenty  copies  of  Calendar,  1878  ;  4.  A  complete  set 
of  Examination  Papers,  lS7ti ;  5.  Copies  of  all  Keturiis  furnished  by  Examiners;  6.  Pcports  and  Bcturns  of  AHiliated 
Institutions. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  print  the  suggestions  of  tbe  Committee  for  the  use  of  members. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  'WnlUs,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  Eesolved,  That  Professor  Ulrich  be  a  member  of  the 
Secondary  Schools  Committee. 

Dr.  ilcctor  brought  up  the  report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Professional  and  Technical  Schools,  which  was  read  as 
follows : — 

The  Committee  reports  that  it  has  distributed  the  subjects  falling  within  its  scope  under  heads,  and  indicated  the 
sources  of  information,  as  follows  : — 

1.  List  of  Schools,  etc. 

A.  JS^ormal  Schools  and  Classes. — a.  Normal  School,  Christehurcli  ;  4.  Normal  School,  Dunedin  ;  c.  Normal  Classes, 
Auckland;  d.  Normal  Classes,  Thames ;  e.  Normal  Classes,  Tiinaru.(?) 

B.  Medical  Sc/iools. — a.  lledical  School,  Christehurcli  ;  i.  llcdieal  School,  Dunedin. 

C.  Xaic  Sc/iools. — a.  Law  School,  Christchurch  ;  6.  Law  School,  Dunedin. 

D.  Art  Hchools. — a.  School  of  Art,  Dunedin  ;  h.  School  of  Art,  Auckland  ;  c.  School  of  Art,  Wellinglon.(?) 
K.  Mining  Schools. — a.  Jlining  School,  Christchurch  ;  b.  Mining  School,  Dunedin. 

K.  Aifriciilliiral  School. — a.  Agricultural  School,  Christchurch. 

G.  Museums  with  Teaching  Appliances. — a.  Colonial  JIuscum  and  Laboratory,  Wellington  ;  i.  Canterbury  Museum 
and  School  of  Technical  Science  ;  c.  Museum  of  Otago  ;  rf.  Auckland  Museum. 
H.   Science  Lectureships. — a.  Auckland ;  b.  AVcllington  ;  c.  Nelson. 
I.   Civil  Service  l^xaminaiions. 
J.  New  Zealand  Inslitute. 

II.  Points  or  Isqciet  ash  SorncEs  op  Infoematios. 

A.  Tlie  Constitution,  I^guipnienf,  Working,  Vlilitg,  and  Extension  of  the  Kormal  School*. — a.  Education  Beport, 
1878,  pp.  9J,  95,  99.  b.  Replies  to  Schedule  recently  issued  by  Education  Department,  c.  Evidence  of  Inspectors  and 
of  Cliairmen  of  Education  Boards  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  training  given  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  as  to  the 
present  demand  for  and  supply  of  teachers. 

B.  The  Extent,  Success,  and  Adequacy  of  the  Medical  Schools.— a.  Report  of  the  University  of  Otago,  1878,  pp.  1,  2, 
3,  5,  G.  b.  Papers  relating  to  Canterbury  College,  pp.  5,  7.  c.  Evidence  of  Registrar  as  to  operations  of  Medical  School, 
Christchurch.  d.  Evidence  ofRegistrai'-General  as  to  additions  to  the  roll  of  medical  practitioners  in  New  Zealand  during 
past  years,     e.  General  evidence  as  to  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  establishing  such  schools. 

C.  The  Extent,  Success,  and  Adequacy  of  the  Law  Schools. — a.  Evidence  of  Registrars  of  Otago  University  and  of 
Canterbury  College  as  to  operation  of  their  respective  law  schools,  b.  Evidence  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
each  district  as  to  requirements  for  the  various  general  knowledge  and  law  examinations  ;  the  extent  to  which  University 
and  College  certificates  are  received  as  exempting  from  examination  ;  and  the  numbers  added  during  past  years  to  the  roll 
of  legal  practitioners  in  New  Zealand. 

D.  The  Operations,  Succe.ts,  and  Extension  of  Art  Schools. — a.  E Jueatiou  Report,  1878,  pp.  56, 57.  b.  Reply  to 
Schedule  of  Inquiry  recently  issued  by  Education  Department,  c.  General  evidence  as  to  establishment  of  art  schools  in 
all  the  large  towns. 

E.  Proposed  Schemes  for  Mining  Schools :  their  Suilabiliti/  and  Probable  Success. — -a.  Papers  relating  to  the  Esta- 
blishment of  Schools  of  Mines,  If.-lE,  1878.  A.  Report  of  University  of  Otago,  H.-ln,  1878.  pp.  3,  5.  e."  Papers  relating 
to  Canterbury  College,  ll.-c,  1878.  p.  2.  d.  General  evidence  as  to  present  supply  of,  and  probable  future  demand  for, 
mining  surveyors,  assayers,  consulting  mining  geologists,  &e. 

F.  Proposed  Scheme  for  Agricultural  School :  its  Suitahilitg  and  Probable  Success. — a.  Papers  relating  to  Canterbury 
College,  ll.-lc,  1878,  pp.  1,  2,  U.    b.  General  evidence  as  to  probable  supply  of  agricultural  students. 

G.  Extent  to  which  Museums  mag  be  made  acailahlefor  Teaching  Purposes. — a.  Annual  Reports,  Colonial  ifuseum ; 
Colonial  Industries  Report,  Wellington.  4.  Otago  University  Report,  U.-lB,  1878,  pp.  2,  5.  c.  Papers  relating  to 
Canterbury  College,  II.-lc,  1878,  pp.  o,  6,  7.    d.  Evidence  of  Curators  of  Museums. 

U.  Extent  and  Nature  of  the  Work  done  bg  the  Science  Lecturers. — a.  Evidence  from  affiliated  institutions  of  New 
Zealand  University  on  the  nature  aud  extent  of  their  work  in  this  direction. 

I.  The  Character  and  Value  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations. — a.  Evidence  of  Secretary  of  Civil  Service  Board  as  to 
Examination  Regulations. 

J.  The  Teaching  Pou-ers given  to  tlie  New  Zealand  Institute. — a.  Act  founding  the  New  Zealand  Institute. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wallis,  Resolved,  That  the  rjport  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
and  Technical  Schools  be  received,  and  the  Comn'ittee  discharged. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Besolved, — 1.  That,  in  terms  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  and  Technical  Schools,  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  opply  tor  information  regarding  technical 
education  in  advance  of  the  ollieial  replies  to  the  Schedule  issued  by  the  Education  Department.  2.  That  the  report  of  the 
Committee  be  printed  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellingtcu,  on  the  following  Thursday,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


^  Jf.— 1. 

Tiet'n«nAV,  ailiin  Jaxuaiiv,  1B70. 
Tllfl  Ooinmittlon  mot  nt  Pitrlinmont  nuiMin),'*.  Wnllninl  in,  ul  In  n'l'lrirk  n  m. 
I'rrarnl :  VtMnmn  llroivii  mid  CiM.k,  ill'.  I'ullon,  IC«v.  \V.  .1.  ItxbniK  (•JnorsUnr),   Or.   ifaoJuniiM,  ProfniMn  fl«U. 

Shimil,  mill  IMrii'li.  iMiil  |)i-.  Wiillin.  ■*- 

•  )n  thii  MKiliiiii  iif  Div  MiKvloiiiilil,  lh«  clmir  win  tnki<n  liv  ''  ' '  i  ik. 

Till"  iniiiiih'ii  (if  llii>  |iiMi';>(ulin({4  iif  Mm  (\iiiiiiiia<liiii  iil.  In',!  .  „  r,wi|  nnl  oonnrm«il. 

Till'  «f(ir.'l:it-}'  mill  llm  ri.rri'.i)i>ii<UMi.M>  aiiion  liwt  iiii'.iliii« ^  i;,„  followim  tolo^niin  fr.jm  tlio  riwneellof  of  th« 

Ni'iy  Z.'uIuihI  iriiivci-piily  :  "  U  would  1)0  moro  i-onroiiioiit  to  mo  to  n\i\K\r  on  tlio  fllli,  iiuli-ul  of  lit,  R'ld  r»Urn  iio»t  dnr. 
Would  (liiii  unit.  «H  wi'U  P  " 

On  llio  molioii  of  Pr.  Wiillin,  iipoondoil  by  IVofomor  Urawii,  Hfvilrtl,  Tlint  llm  Cliiim-illor  b«  cininiiinii-iitod  witli, 
nnd  inl'ormwl  lliiil  it,  would  p\|iijiII|,.  Ilui  lm»iiu'M  of  llui  Cominiiiiim  if  it.  wi.rt<  |i.)Mihln  for  liiiii  lo  bn  in  NVi'llin|{lon  not 
lulrr  tliiin  llio  ;ird  liVlinuiry,  Iml  lliiil  llio  t'oininiiiiiiin  in  willing  lo  uii-odn  to  lii«  riv|iii'«t  ifliit  onrlirr  prcuii  •»  would  c«u«o 
liiiii  niwit  iiii'imvouii'iiMi.      I'lir  ( 'iiiniiii-mion,  liowciror.  is  iiniibln  lo  my  Iliiil  tlin  oinniiimlion  will  Iml  imK  min  dar. 

'I'liii  SiTii>lniT  liii  I  "11  till' tal)lii  (lii>  lolliuvinu  biok't :      1.    Ki'porl  i)rC'oiiinii««ioiiiT«  on  Univi-i  ■  '     '    •.,;«,, 

1>I7.S      'Z.  Ciidoor  l{i-i;nlalioiiii,  with  aiipi'iidix  of  nnw  iiHiidcs.  by  L'.iiiiniilli'i'  of  I'rivr  < 'onn  il  id, 

IS'S,  ;i.  .Iii|>mu'»i'  Kdiioilion.  l.  Tlii' (Irmt  ScIiodU  of  linglmid.  l.  Now  Z'liliinil  Uiiivi'riity  i  .,.;,,,,,,,.,,  ..,-.,  |->7l, 
1H7.".,  1S77,  mid  Snp|iloiiii'iir,  1877.  (j.  Ri'poil  of  Coinmiiitioii  on  Uov»'  Uigli  Soliool,  Dimcdin,  1873.  7.  Itnntard, 
from  lHli7  to  1.S77.     8.   Kilo  of  L'llleltnn  'I'Im.-t  foi-  1S71. 

I'rofi'sioi'  Siilo  roportod  tbo  progress  inn  lo  liy  tlio  Univcmity  Commiltoo,  iind  mibinltlod  fiirllior  paperi,  which  man 
ordered  lo  bo  printed. 

On  tlio  motion  of  Dr.  Miiedonnld,  8ooonded  bv  I'l-ofosNor  Brown,  Reaoliwd,  Tlinl  llio  Commiuion  do  now  adjourn, 
to  moot  iigiiin  nt  the  smiio  pliieo  on  Mondiiy,  tho  a7tli  instant,  nt  10  o'elooU  ii.ia. 


Monday,  27tu  Janiabv,  1870. 

The  Commisaion  met  nt  Piirliament  Buildings,  Wellinp;ton,  nt  10  o'clock  o.m. 

Present :  Professors  Rrowii  and  Cook,  ifr.  C'utti'ii,  Hon.  W.  Oisbornc,  Eov.  W.  J.  Ilabeus  (.Secrctar j) ,  Dr3.  Iloctor 
and  5r«edoiiiilil,  Professors  S:ili',  Shiuiil.  and  I'lrieli,  and  Dr.  Walli.s. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Wallis,  ueeonded  by  Professor  Urowu,  tho  chair  was  taken  by  J[r.  Cuttcn. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  proeeeilin^s  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  eonfirinod. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  question,  "  That  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  be  open  to  tho  public ;"  and  tho 
amendment  proposed  thereto,  "  That  all  the  words  after  'That'  be  omitted,  for  tbo  purpose  of  inscrtinj;  the  words  '  Iho 
proeeeilings  of  the  Commission  be  eommuuiL'ated  lo  tho  Press  by  the  Secretary,  aa  tho  Commission  shuU  from  time  to  time 
dii-oct '  " 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  question ;  upon  which  tho  Commission 
divided,  with  the  following  result : — Ayes,  2  :  lion.  W.  Gisborne  and  Dr.  Wallis.  Noes,  8 :  Professors  Brown  and 
Cook,  Mr.  Cut  ten,  Rev.  W.  J.  llabcns.  Dr.  ilaedouald.  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich.  The  words  were  consequently 
omitted. 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted  be  there  inserted. 

Dr.  Wallis  proposed,  nnd  Professor  Ulrieh  seconded,  the  addition  of  the  following;  words:  "  but  that  no  member  of 
tho  Commission  is  bound  to  seereey  in  refereuee  to  the  business  transacted  at  meetings  of  the  Commission." 

tjiiestion  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  added  bo  there  added  ;  upon  which  the  Commission  divided,  with  the 
following  result : — Ayes,  i  :  Professor  tJlrieh  and  Dr.  Wallis.  Noes,  9  :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutten,  Hon. 
W.  Oisbornc,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens,  Dr.  Hector,  Dr.  ifacdonald.  Professors  Sale  and  Shand.     So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

(Juestion  put.  That  tlu'  proceedings  of  the  Commission  be  commuuicatod  to  the  Press  by  the  Secretary,  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

The  Rl'v.  W.  J.  Ilabens  proposed,  and  Professor  Brown  seconded,  Tiiat  all  the  words  after  "  That"  be  omitted,  for  the 
purpjse  of  inserting  the  words,  "  unless  it  shnll  bo  otherwise  specially  directed,  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission, 
exclusive  of  debates,  evidence,  and  documents,  may  be  eomnumieated  to  the  Pro's  by  the  Secretary. " 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  stand  part  of  tho  question ;  upon  which  the  Commission 
divided,  with  the  following  result: — Ayes,  3 :  Mr.  Cutten,  Drs.  Macdonald  and  Wallis.  Xoss,  8:  Professors  lirown, 
and  Cook,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Dr.  Hector,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich.  So  it  passed  in  the 
negative. 

The  question  being  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted  be  there  inserted,  it  passed  in  the  afErmatire,  and  the 
motion  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  following  books  : — 1.  Otago  Provincial  Council  Proceedings,  1333-70.  2.  Otago 
Ordinances,  iSi)5-69.  3.  Otago  Education  Reports,  1853-75.  4.  Appendices  to  Journals  of  House  of  Representatives, 
1871-77.  5.  Report  of  Dublin  University  Commission,  IS78.  6.  New  Zealand  Gazette,  1877  and  1878.  7.  A  set  of 
New  Zealand  University  Calendars.  8.  Twenty  copies  of  Calendar,  1878.  9.  Complete  Minutes  of  University,  1871-78. 
10.  Examination  Papers,  New  Zealand  University,  187S. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  (jr.  Hunter,  M.H.R..  stating  his  inability  to  furnish  information  asked  for  in 
reference  to  the  VVanganui  Industrial  School,  and  suggesting  that  application  should  be  made  to  his  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Wellington. 

On  liic  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wallis,  the  Secrclary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  his 
Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Wellington. 

Dr.  Macdonald  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Schools,  which  was  read  as  follows : — 

The  Coni'jiittee  reports  that  it  has  distributed  the  subjects  falling  within  its  scope  under  heads,  and  indicated  the 
sources  of  information,  as  follows  : — 

I.  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
List  of  Schools. 

A.  Alreadj/  Esiahlished.—l.  Au"kland  College  and  Grammar  School.  2.  Church  of  England  Grammar  School.  Auck- 
land. 3.  Napier  Trust  Schools.  4.  Wellington  College.  5.  Wangamii  Collegiateor  Industrial  School.  6.  Nelson  College. 
7.  Bishop's  School,  Nelson.  8.  Christ's  College  and  Grammar  School,  Canterbury.  9.  Girls'  High  School,  Canterbury. 
10.  Otago  Boys'  High  School.     11.  Otago  Girls'  High  School.     12.  Invercargill  Girls'  High  School. 

B.  Proposed  to  be  Estallished.—\.  Whangarei  High  School.  2.  Auckland  Girls' High  School.  3. -Thames Boys' and 
Girls'  High  School.  4.  New  Plymouth  High  School,  "o.  Wauganui  High  School.  6.  Christchureh  Boys'  High  School. 
7.  Ashburtou  High  School.    8.  Timaru  High  School.    9.  Waitaki  High  School.     10.  Invercargill  Boys'  High  School. 

PoiSTS  OF  Inquiry  axd  Sovkces  of  Isformatiox  (A.  Papers  ;  B.  Persoxs). 
1.  Sislorv  and  Objects.— A.  a.  Ordinances  and  Aels  of  Foundation  and  Government  (see  List  appended)  :  Local  Acts 
(1877)  LI.,  Lll.,  LXXXIL  ;  (1878)  XVllL,  XXVI.,  XXX.,  XLL,  XLU.,  LIL,  LIT.,  LT.,  LXIII. ;  b.  Prospectuses 
and  annual  reports  of  the  several  schools  ;  e.  Reports  of  Commissions  of  Inquiry— Otago  High  Schools.  1SG9,  1873,  and 
1877  ;  d.  Returns  to  be  obtained  from  Secretaries  as  to  foundation,  objects,  and  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
adiools.     B.  Members  of  governing  bodies,  headmasters,  lic. 


H.— 1.  4. 

2.  Ooverniiig  Boiii  and  Matiagemenl. — A.  a.  Ordinances  and  Acts,  a%  under  X  ;  h.  Report!  of  Commi»sion«,  a»  under 

1;  c.  Replies  to  srhcdiiles  issued  bj  EJueatioii  Department,   1S7S;  f^   Returns  from  Secretaries  as  to  duties  and  powers 
of  licadiimstcis.     U.  Mcmbei's  of  (;overnin:»  bodies,  tcaeberj,  parents,  and  others  interested  in  the  scliooh. 

8.  Orriniiizalion  and  Courart  of  Studies. — A.  a.  Prospectuses  and  limo-lablcj  of  the  schools  ;  b.  Replies  to  sehcdulcs  of 
Education  J)ep;irtuient,  1878.     J5.   Ijiidy-prineipals,  lieadmasterii,  teucliors,  exiiininers,  and  others. 

4.  TlipKlalf:  its  Number,  Qiialifica/ions,  and  Hataries. — A.  a.  Prospoclusea  of  Bcliools  j  b.  Replies  to  schedules  issued 
by  Kilucation  Department,  1878;  c.  Additional  return  from  Secrolarica  as  to  qualifications  of  teachers.  B.  Eridoncs 
of  liead  ti-neliors  and  others  as  to  sudicii-ncy. 

5.  Utiildings  and  Hquipmcnt. — A.  a.  Special  reports  lo  bo  obtained  from  Inspectors  of  Schools  or  other  experts 
regardinp;  the  suitability  of  site,  buildinRs,  furniture,  and  playgrounds  j  b.  Returus  from  Secretaries  as  to  libraries,  musoums, 
laboratories,  cabinets  of  scientific  apparatus,  drawing  models,  diagrams,  maps,  &o. 

(j.  AtUndnnce. — A.  a.  Time-tables  of  the  scIiodIs  ;  4.  Replies  to  schedules  issued  by  Education  Department,  1878 ; 
e.  Returns  from  Secretaries  as  to  allondauee  during  the  last  five  years  ;  d.  Returns  as  to  the  vacations  and  the  occasional 
holidays  ;  e.  Returns  slating  how  many  of  the  pupils  reside  away  from  homo,  and  how  many  couie  from  beyond  the  pro- 
vincial district  in  which  llio  school  is  situated.     B.  Teachers. 

7.  Inspection  and  lixambintion. — A.  a.  Replies  to  schedules  of  Education  Department,  1878  ;  4.  High  School 
Acts,  1877,  1878,  last  section  of  each  Act.  15.  Inspector-General,  professors,  teachers,  and  others,  as  to  desirability, 
manner,  and  scope  of  inspcclion  and  examinalion. 

8.  Efficienci/. — A.  a.  Reports  of  Connnissions,  as  under  1 ;  b.  Reports  of  examiners ;  c.  Special  examinations  under 
the  direction  of  the  Conmiission,  if  deemed  necessary.  B.  University  examiners,  professors,  professional  and  commercial 
men,  and  others,  as  to  extent  and  quality  of  instruction. 

!).  Boarding  Arrangements. — A.  Replies  to  schedule  of  Education  Department,  1878.  B.  Governing  bodies  and  head 
teachers. 

10.  Cost  of  Insliiiction.  —  A.  Return  from  Secretaries  as  to  fees  and  other  charges  made  in  the  several  schools. 
B.  General  evidence  as  to  cost  of  secondary  schools,  and  as  to  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  free  secondary 
education. 

11.  Income  and  Eu-pendilure. — A.  a.  Replies  to  schedule  of  Education  Department,  1878  ;  b.  General  statement  for 
last  five  years,  to  bo  obtained  from  Secretaries  ;  c.  Report  of  Endow  uicnts  Committee.  B.  Governing  bodies  as  to  sufiiciency 
of  present  and  prospective  income. 

12.  Itclalions  io  (n)  Universiti/ ;  (4)  Frimarg  Sclwols. — .\.  Question  fully  discussed  in  Otago  High  School  Commis- 
sion Report,  1873.  B.  General  evidence  as  to  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  secondary  schools  and  the  University, 
and  I)olwcen  secondary  schools  and  primary  schools,  iu  respect  of  (a)  courses  of  study,  and  (4)  scholarships  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  inslilulious. 

II.— DISTRICT  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
List  op  Schools. 
1.  Blenheim  ;  2.  Oamaru ;  3.  Port  Chalmers  ;  4.  Tokomairiro ;  5.  Lawrence  ;  6.  Invercargill. 

POIKTS  OP   InQUIEY  AXD  SoUBCES   op  IxrOBUATIOS. 

1.  Objects. — A.  a.  Ordinances;  4.  "  Education  Act,  1877,"  sections  55,  56.  B.  General  evidence  as  to  functions  and 
utility  of  these  schools. 

2.  Organization,  Curriculum,  Staff,  and  Cost  of  Instruction. — A.  a.  Returns  from  Secretaries  of  Boards  in  Otago 
Southland,  and  Marlborough. 

3.  Attendance  and  Efficiency. — A.  Reports  of  Inspectors.     B.  General  evidence. 

4.  Itclalions  to  (a)  I'rimarg  Sdiools,  (6)  Secondary  Schools,  (c)  Unicersilg. — B.  (See  under  I.-12.) 

III.— PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Is  it  desirable  to  make  a  list  of  these  schools,  and  to  send  out  a  schedule  asking  for  information  as  to  objects,  organiza- 
tion, eurrienluni,  stalF,  buildings,  equipment,  attendance,  cost  of  instruction,  inspection,  and  examination ;  and  should  the 
Commission  propose  to  examine  those  schools  ? 

IV.— SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

A.  a.  Reports  from  Inspectors  ;  4.  Returns  from  Board  Secretaries  stating  where  it  is  given  ;  c.  Returns  from  teachers 
stating  its  extent  and  cost.     B.  Teachers  and  others  as  to  its  practicabihty  and  desirability. 

Refehexces  TO  Obdixasces,  Acts,  and  Reports  eelatixq  to  PrBiic  Secoxdakt  Schools. 

(Appended  to  Report  of  Committee  on  Secondary  Education.) 

AucJcland  College  and  Grammar  School. — "  Auckland  Education  Act,  1S72,"  sections  43,  41;  "Auckland  Education 
Act  1872  .Amendment  Act,  1874  ;"  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1875  ;  New  Zciland  Education  Report,  1878,  page 
101 ;  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  Report,  1S75-76  ;  '•  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  Act,  1877." 

li'ellington  College. — "  Wellington  College  Act,  1872  ;"  "  Wellington  College  Amendment  Act,  187C  ;"  "  Wellington 
College  Loan  Act,  1873;"  "WclUngton  College  Vote  in  Aid  Act,  1873 ;"  New  Zealand  Education  Report,  1878,  page 
102. 

Nelson  College.— ""Sehoa  College  Act,  1858;"  "Nelson  College  Act,  1870;"  "Nelson  CoUege  Trust  Act,  1858 ;" 
"  Nelson  College  Trust  Lands  Act,  1863  ;"  New  Zealand  Education  Report,  1878,  page  104. 

C/iri.vt's  College,  Chrislchurch. — "  Canterbury  Church  Property  Trust  Ordinance,  1854  ;"  "  Christ's  College  Ordinance, 
1855,"  including  deed  of  foundation ;  "  Christ's  College  Amendment  Ordinance,  1858 ;"  New  Zealand  Education 
Report.  1878,  pp.  lOG-107. 

Canterbury  Girls'  High  School. — New  Zealand  Education  Report,  1878,  page  107. 

Otago  High  Schools. — "Otago  Education  Ordinance,  186i;"  "Otago  Education  Amendment  Ordinance,  1865;" 
"  Otago  Grammar  Schools  Ordinance,  1869  ;"  "  Otago  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools  Act,  1877  ;"  Report  of  High  Schools 
Commission,  1S69  ;  Report  of  High  Schools  Commission,  1873  ;  New  Zealand  Education  Report,  page  103;  Otago  Educa- 
tion Report  for  year  to  April,  1877  ;  Otago  Education  Report  for  year  ending  Dei-ember  31,  1S77. 

Southland  High  Schools. — "Southland  Boys'  and  Girls'  HighSehools  Act,  1877." 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That  the  report  be  received  and 
printed,  and  that  the  Committee  be  discharged. 

Professor  Cook  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Endowment  and  Finance  Committee,  which  was  read  as  follows : — 

Wellington,  27th  January,  1879. 

The  Endowment  and  Finance  Committee  has  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

The  Committee  has  made  a  provisional  list  of  the  institutions  which  are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  has  appended  the  list 
to  this  report. 

The  various  returns  on  the  subject  of  educational  endowments  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  examined,  and  found  to  be  all  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  best  return  is  that  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  1877,  H.-21. 

The  Committee  recommends — 

1.  That  application  be  made  lo  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  iu  each  provincial  district  for  complete  returns 
up  to  date  of  reserves  made  for  education,  other  than  primary  education  under  "  The  Education  Reserves  Act,  1877." 


r>  n.— 1. 

2.  Thivt  npplimtion  ho  mmlc  to  llio  S.linol  Commii.iim.Tii  uii.lxr  '    ■  •  '         ■-•  Art,  1R77,"  f„r  oom|jlcU 

lilformiitiiiii  114  111  llm  iMiiilidmi,  value,  mil  M|i|ili.-ittiiiii  of  laii'li  „•(  npirl  i  uiid^r  llmt  Act. 

!l.  TIml  ii|)|ili>'i)liuii  liu  iimilfl  to  llio  I'rp.mirv  fur  it  alJilKiiiiiiit  ofKraiii*  ..I  |iiiiiu.'  in  ..mj  ntiin.l  fur  iiv'oniUrr  or  biulMr 
cdiicntinii. 

•I.  Tlinl  npiilirntiiin  b.i  miiilii  l<i  t!ii>  tnnlm't  i>f  llm  iintiliitiiiin  i-oni'smiKl  f.ir  •  •tatomint  of  the  comlilion,  raluK,  and 
ii|>|ili>'ittioii  ot  lhi<  rojorvcn  of  iiuih  iiutiliitinii,  iitnl  of  Ihii  ii|)|>r.i,jniii  i.m  iif  jiubliu  monoj*  which  h*ra  boon  grsiitol  to  them, 
mill  miuh  (ilhvr  iiiforinii(ii>ii  »•  tho  UuiiiiiiiHiiiuiii'i'i  iiin,v  ri'qiiirn  iif  Ihciii. 

6.  ThnI  iipplumliDii  lin  iiinilo  to  Ihu  Uovoriimoiil  oil  tho  •ubirot  of  the  UnironitT  ro»errM  rofcrroj  to  in  tlia  Uoironitr 
Acli  of  IHCS,  IH7»,  mill  1S7.'>. 

(1.  TImt  iiimiii-y  bo  iimilo  of  tho  Boanlii  of  fJororiiori  nmned  in  tho  rnrioui  High  School  Aot»  of  1877  iind  187S  M  to 
nhat  hna  been  tloiir  In  tho  nmtlor  uf  ronorvoi  unilor  their  Actt. 

rilOVIglONAl  L«T  OF  iKlTITCTtONi. 

Uuirorjilj  of  New  Zonlnnd. 

Aufklaml. — AurklniKl  t'ollogo  and  Oninimnr  Sfliool ;  f'hiirch  of  Knglnnd  Ommmar  Si'hool,  Aurklitnd  ;  Rt.  John'a 
CoIlcRo,  Auolilnnil ;  U'oslcy  Col!oi{o, 'I'lirii'  Kiii^i ;  St.  .Miirv'n  College,  North  Shore,  Auckl'inil ;  .St.  Slcphrn'i  Iiidiutrial 
School,  Aiiekluiiil ;   Auckliiiul  Uirls"  llifjii  School ;  Thamei  iJoji'  nnd  Uirls"  Uigh  School ;   Whangarei  High  Scliool. 

Titrnniiki. — \ow  I'ljiiioiith  IJigli  Sriiool. 

IhueX-c's  JDau. — Nopicr  Trust  Schools  ;  Te  Auto  Estate  :  Wniroa  School :  Poverty  Boy  Natiro  School :  Town  of  ClydB 
School. 

Welllnglon. — Wellington  College  ;  Wcsleyan  Si^liool  Reserves,  City  of  Wellington  i  Roman  Catholii^  Female  .School, 
Wellington  ;  reserve  of  &00  acres  nt  I'orirua  for  public  .school ;  reserve  of  o'JO  acres  at  Wiiirara[>a  for  education  ;  Wnnganui 
Industrial  or  Collegiate  ."school  ;  Chiinli  Jfissionary  Society  Schools — reserve  of  oG2  acres  nt  Otaki  for  schools  under 
Cliuruh  Misyionary  Society  ;   Wiiiignnui  High  School. 

iVViOM.— Nelson  College  ;  Nelson  School  Society;  Native  School,  Motueka;  Bishop<lalo  Theological  College  ;  Bishop'* 
School. 

Canlerhary. — Cnnteibury  College;  Christ's  College;  Oirls' High  School,  Cbristchurch  ;  Boys' High  School,  Cbriat- 
church  ;  Ashburtoii  Uigh  School ;   Tiniaru  High  School ;   Medicol  School,  Cbristchurch. 

Otago. — Otago  University  ;  Otago  High  Schools  ;   Waituki  High  School ;  Southland  High  School. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Sliand,  Sesohed,  That  tho  report  be  received  and 
printed,  and  that  the  Committee  be  discharged. 

Professor  Brown  proposed,  and  Dr.  Macdonnld  seconilcd.  That  the  evidence  of  tho  Chancellor  and  Registrar  of  tho 
University  be  taken  on  the  points  ou  which  tho  University  Committee  has  recommended  that  they  be  examined. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  That  the  Commission  do  now  adjourn,  to 
meet  again  at  the  same  place  to-morrow,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  carried,  and  tho  Commission  adjourned  accordingly. 


Tuesday,  SSin  jAyuAET,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutten,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Maodonald,  Professors  Sale, 
Shand,  and  Ulrich,  and  Dr.  Wallis. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cutten. 
The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Professor  Salo  brought  up  the  following  report  of  the  University  Committee: — 

The  Committee  reports  that  it  has  distributed  the  subjects  falling  within  its  scope  under  heads,  and  indicated  the 
sources  of  information,  as  follows : — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Division  of  Subject.  Sources  of  Evidence. 

I.  HiSTOBT  ASD  Objects.  A.  Papehs  {see  list  appended)  :   a.  New  Zealand  Statutes  ; 

h.  Journals ;  c.  Appendices,  including  Annual  Uni- 
vei-sity  Reports ;  d.  Otago  Provincial  Council  Pro- 
ceedings ;  e.  Deeds  of  foundation  of  provinces ;  /. 
Hansard ;  g.  Calendars ;  h.  Minutes  of  Proceedings 
of  Senate. 
B.  Peesoxs  :  Chancellor,  evidence  as  to  relations  with 
Government,  kc. 

II.  CoxsTinrTioji  ajtd  Goveexmext. 

1.  Appointment  and  powers  of  Members  of  Senate         A.  a.  "University    Act,    1870,"    sections    3,    4,    and    7; 

and  Chancellor.  "University  Act,  lS7i,"  sections  5,  7,  11,  12,  and  13  ; 

b.  Appendix  to  Journals  of  House  of  Representatives, 
1871,  G.-Sa  ;  c.  University  Calendars  (accompanied 
by  analysis  oi personnel  of  Senate). 

B.  Personal"  opinions  of  witnesses  regarding  powers  and 
mode  of  appointment,  past  and  future. 

2.  Convocation.  A.  a.  "  University    Act,    1S70,"    section    5  ;    "  University 

Act,  1874,"  sections  8  and  15-20 ;  b.  Hansard,  1877 ; 

c.  Calendars  of  other  Universities. 

B.  Opinions  of  witnesses  regarding  powers  and  constitnKon. 

3.  Administration  by  Senate  during  session  and  by         A.  a.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Senate;  b.  Regulations  in 

Chancellor  during  recess.  Calendars. 

B.  «.  Chancellor  and  Registrar  of  University ;  b.  Officers 
and  representatives  of  affiliated  institutions ;  c.  Gradu- 
ates, undergraduates,  and  others  who  wish  to  offer 
evidence. 

III.  AjFILIATIOS   OF   COITEGES   AND  SCHOOLS.  ,     r-      ■         c 

1.  Circumstances  under  which  affiliation  took  place.  A.  a.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Senate ;  b.  Copies  ot  cor- 

respondence ;  c.  Reports  of  Deputies  from  Canterbury 
and  Otago,  187-t.  (See  LgtteltoH  Times,  13th  March, 
1874,  and  1st  May,  1S74.) 

2    OMeets  sought  to  be  obtained  bv  affiliation.  B.  Officers  and  representatives  of  a6Uiated  institutions. 

3.  Conditions  of  affiliation  and  their  fulOlment.  A.  a.  University  Statute,  1876,  Calendar,  page  48  ;  Regu- 

lation, Calendar,  p.  49 ;  h.  Minutes  ot  Proceedings  of 
Senate ;  c.  Reports  and  returns  to  Education  Depart- 
ment. 
B.  a.  Chancellor  and  Registrar ;  b.  Officers  and  represen- 
tatives of  affiliated  institutions. 


H.--1. 


6 


Bivition  of  Subject. 

IV.   FlTKCTIONS    rWDERTAKKK    BY    XJNIVEBSITT    AND    Af- 
FrllATED   IXSTITmONS   EESPBCTIVKI-Y. 

1.  FiicuUios. 


2.  Inetructiou,  how  proTidcd. 


3.  Exnniinations. 

(1.)  Matriculation. 

(2.)  Junior  scliolarsliips,  degrco,  and   senior 

and  third-year  ecliolarsliips. 
(3.)  Annual  College  cxamiuations. 

V.  TVonKixG  AND  Efficiency  of  the  Univebsitt. 
1.  Junior  scliolarsliips. 

(I.)  llow  awarded  at  various  times. 


(2.)  Value  and  conditions  of  tenure. 


(3.)  Proportion  of  holders  who  have  continued 
or  completed  University  course. 


(4.)  On  what  principle  place  of  previous  educa- 
tion determined  and  described  in  Calen- 
dar. 
2.  Matriculation. 

(1.)  Conditions  at  various  times. 


(2.)  Character  of  examination  in  different  alTi- 
liated  institutions. 

(3.)  Proportion  of  matriculated  students  who 
have  gone  through  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  University  course. 

(4-.)  IIow  far  made  use  of  for  other  than  Uni- 
versity purposes. 

3.  Senior  and  third-year  scholarships. 
(1.)  How  awarded  at  various  times. 


(2.)  Value  and  conditions  of  tenure. 

(3.)  Number  of  holders  who  liave  prepared  or 
are  preparing  for  honours. 
4.  Degrees. 

(I.)  What  degrees  autliorized  to  be  granted. 


Sourcet  of  Eddeiiee. 


A.  a.  Calendar ;    b.    Minutes   of  Proceedings,   1876   and 

1877;  c.  "University  Act  Anieudmont  Act,  1875;" 
rf.  Calendars  of  other  Universities.  (Sen  also  report  of 
Coniniitteo  on  Professional  and  Technical  Suhool*  ) 

B.  Chancellor  (respecting!  exclusion  of  science)  ;    opinions 

of  witnesses  respecting  the  creation  of  other  Faculties. 

A.  o.  University  Acts,  compared  lopcthor;  b.  Minutes  and 

reports  (showing  money  granted  for  tciiching  purposes 
to  affiliated  institutions)  ;  c.  Regulations  respecting 
ulfiliation  and  keeping  terms. 

B.  Opinions  of  witnesses  respecting  the  proper  functions  of 

the  University  with  regard  to  providing  instruction.. 


A. 

A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 


A 


a.  Minutes  of  Proceedings,   1873 ;    J.    Calendar,   pp. 
llG-118. 
Minutes  of  Proeeedincts. 
Kepresontatives  of  affiliated  institutions. 
Regulations,  Calendar,  p.  49. 
Representatives  of  afEliated  institutions. 


:.    Calendars    and    Examination     Papers,    1878;     b. 
Minutes  of  Proceedings   (special  resolutions  affecting 
Examiners) ;  c.  Instructions  to  Examiners  ;  d.  Reports 
of  Examiners. 
B.  Masters  of  schools,  &c. 

A.  Calendars ;  Calendar,  p.  50,  Reg.  IX. 

B.  Representatives   of   altiliatcd    institutions,   masters    of 

schools,  lie. 

A.  Calendar,  p.  109,  compared  with  pp.  93,  sqq. 

B.  Representatives  of  affiliated  institutions — especially  re- 

specting exceptional  cases,  where  holders  have  gone  to 
other    Universities,    or    havo     ceased     to    prosecute 
University  studies. 
B.  Chancellor  and  Registrar. 


A.  Calendars,  1874  and  1878. 

B.  Professors,  teachers,  &e. — respecting  age  of  candidates, 

standard  of  acquirements,  kc. 

A.  Copies  of  examination  papers,  where  procurable. 

B.  Examiners. 

A.  Calendar,  p.  105,  sqq. 

B.  Registrars  of  affiliated  institutions. 

A.  Regulations  of  Education  Department,  p  9. 

B.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habcns,  Dr.  Hector,  Mr.  Woodward,  Rev.  B. 

W.  Harvey,  and  others. 

A.  a.  Regulations  in  Calendar ;  b.  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 

1877;  c.  Examination  papers;  d.  Instructions  to  ex- 
aminers ;  e.  Reports  of  examiners. 

B.  a.  Chancellor  and  Registrar   (respecting  mode  of  de- 

ciding on  results,  and  selection  of  Greek  and  science 
as  special  subjects  for  third-year  scholarships). 

A.  Calendar,  p.  5a,  Reg.  10. 

B.  Teachers  in  aiCliated  institutions. 

B.  a.  Registrar ;  b.  Teachers  in  afliliated  institutions. 


A.  a.  "  University  Act,  18'74,"  section  23,  and  Amendment 
Act,  1S75,   section  2 ;    b.  Correspondence  relating  to 

Charter.  Appendix  to  Journals  H.  R.,  1875,  U.— tA  ; 
H.  R..  187(1,  H.-Sa;  H.  R.,  1877,  H.-6;  c.  Charter; 
d.  Calendars  of  other  Universities. 

B.  Cliancellor   (respecting   exclusion   of  Science  degrees). 

Dr.  Hector,  Professors  Haast,  Hutton,  Bickcrton,  Kirl:, 
Black,  &c. 
(2.)  Regulations  and  standards  at  various  times.        A.  a.  Calendar,  1874,  pp.  29,  30,  32.    Gdendar,  1878,  p. 

52,  sqq. ;  pp.  55-57 ;  p.  65,  sqq. ;  b.  Examination 
papers  and  Examiners'  Reports ;  c.  Calendars  and 
exaniinatiou  papers  of  other  Universities ;  </.  Memo- 
randum from  Professorial  Boards  of  Canterbury  and 
Otago  (1875). 
B.  Officers  and  representatives  of  affiliated  institutions, 
and  others. 

A.  a.  Minutes  of  Proceedings ;  b.  Calendars ;  c.  Corre- 
spondence with  other  Universities ;  d.  Calendars  of 
other  Universities. 

B.  a.  Chancellor  and  Dr.  Hector  (especially  respecting 
negotiations  with  Loudon  University)  ;  b.  Opinions  of 
witnesses. 

A.  a.  Instructions  to  examiners  and  supervisors  ;  4.  Calen- 
dar, p.  68  ;  c.  London  Calendar,  p.  82,  sqq. 

B.  a.  Chancellor,  Registrar,  examiners,  and  supervisors. 


(3.)  Selection  of  examiners. 


(4.)  Methods  of  examining  and  modo  of  arriving 
at  results. 


ll.-l. 


T)ivitiOH  of  Sulijrcl. 
(E.)  Niimbrr  niid  counv  ofi'durnlion  or  gmdii- 
nti'a. 


(ti.)  C'liianiflonlioi)  of  •nlioolinniitvrit  by  inoaiii  nr 

Uiiivpriiily  pxiitniiiulioiin. 
(7.)   MckIii  uf  |ir('HiTil>iii|;  tcxl- hooks niid  fclrctoj 

jiui'lioiia  oriiutliora,  &o. 


5.  HoiiourH  mill  otiior  diiilinclionti. 
(I.)  tjtniulnrila. 


('.'.)  IVriiiil  oroxnmination. 

(3.)  NiimbiT  of  caiulidulcs  up  lo  present  liuio. 

(1.)  I'lijcs. 


G.  Cnlondnr. 

(I .)  Mode  in  which  Calendar  is  compiled  niid 

puhlislicd. 
(2.)   Iiilorprotnlion  of  vcRulations,  nnd  mode  in 

whu'li  it  is  made  kiiowu  to  sludcnls. 

VI.  Effects  ruonroiiD  nr  L'niveesity  on  Edccation 

KS\>   ON   THE    I'liOFKSSIONS. 

1.  On  eeoondavv  schools. 

2.  On  colleges  providing  higher  education. 

3.  On  Iho  prcpiiraliou  of  persons  cutcriiig  upon 

professions. 


VII.  Resotteces  and  Expenditure. 

1.  Income  and  Expenditure. 

2.  Fees  paid  by  students. 

VIII.  Changes  in  the  Circumstances  of  the  Coloxt 

SINCE    THE    ForNDATION    OP    THE    UnITERSITT    IK 

1868. 

1.  Population  and  its  distribution. 

2.  Facility  of  intercommunication. 

3.  lucreasc  in  primary  and  secondary  education. 

IX.  General   Suggestions   foe  Alterations   or   Im- 

FROVEMENTS   IN   ORGANIZATION  AND  WORKING. 


A.  a 


It. 
.A. 
II. 
A. 

U. 


Rourt*$  Iff  Ktident*. 
Cnlrndar,    |i     L:\     (uiiailarliMl    ttuilmU),     p.     M 
(iDHohrr.),   siiil    p.    KC,   „|,|.  ;    /,.    C«litwliir.  of  other 
I'liironilica    (etprvmlly    rMpscting    uiiattaclirl    tlu. 
drnti). 
Opliiiiinn  of  wilncooi, 
l(<'Kulnliuna  of  Kdui-ation  Departmont. 
Iiia|M<cliir>,  teiicliert,  Ac. 
a.  AniiiiuncpmonU  in  Calondara;   b.  Minutci  of  Pro- 

CCCll)llf{«. 

a.  Clianecllor;  b.  Opinion!  of  witnrHes. 


A.  «.  KoRidnlionii,  Cnlondnr,  1871,  p.  32  j  Cnlendar,  1878, 
p.  r.l ;  p.  ON,  nqq, ;  i>.  7(1,  ,qq. ;  b.  Kxaminalion 
pupcrn  ■,  r.  Ciilciiiliira  of  olIiiT  I'liivprmticii. 

It.  Opihiom  of  witnowii  (etprcioll;  renpeclini;  bonoun  or 
dlslineliona  in  oilier  Fucultiei — e.g.,  in  Law). 

A.  Ref;iiliiliona  as  under  (I). 

li.  Opinions  of  witiiesiici. 

A.  Calendar,  p.  101. 

B.  Bo);islrar. 

A.  a.  Caloudar,  pp.  58  and   111;   A.  Memorandum  from 

Professorial  lioards  of  Canterbury  and  Olago. 

B.  Opinions  of  wilnessoa. 

A.  Calendars. 

It.  Chancellor  and  Registrar. 

A.  Minutes  of  Proceedings. 

B.  Chancellor  and  liegistrar. 


B.  Opinions  of  witnesses. 

B.  Opinions  of  Professors  and  others. 

A.  a.  Melbourne  Calendar,   1878,  pp.  229,  231,  232   (re- 

specting barristers  and  solicitors) ;  b.  Regulations  of 
Education  Department ;  c.  Report  of  Committee  on 
Professional  and  Technical  Schools. 

B.  Witnesses  recommended  by  Committee  on  Professional 

and  Technical  Schools. 

A.  Annual  Reports  of  University. 
A.  Calendar,  p.  60. 


A.  Census  returns. 
A.  Railway  Map  of  Colony. 
A.  a.  Statistics  of  Colony ;  b. 
and  51. 


Educational  Report,  pp.  49 


AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS. 


I.  Secondaey  Schools  (including  Auckland  College 

AND     GrRAMltAR    ScHOOL  ;     WELLINGTON    COLLEGE  ; 

Nelson  College  ;  Christ's  College,  Canter- 
bury ;  Church  of  England  G-kammar  School, 
Auckland  ;  and  Wesley  College,  Three  Ejmgs). 

1.  History  and  objects.  '^ 

2.  Constitution  and  government.  > 

3.  Working  and  efficiency.  "^ 

(1.)  Staff  engaged  in  University  work. 

(2.)  Number  of  undergraduates  at  different 
times. 

(3.)  Course  of  study  and  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  it. 

(4.)  Buildings  and  equipments.  [■ 

(5.)  Lodging  and  supervision  of  students. 

(6.)  Examination  and  examiners. 

(7.)  Number  of  students  who  have  entered  for 
and  who  have  gained  degrees,  senior 
scholarships,  third-year  scholarships, 
honours,  prizes,  ic.  J 

4.  Educational  effects. 

5.  Resources  and  expenditure. 

(1.)   Income  available  for  University  pin-poses. 
(2.)  Remuneration  to  teachers  on  account  of 

University  work. 
(3.)  Scholarships,   prizes,    or   other   rewards 

for    tlie   advancement    of    University  }• 

education. 
(4.)  Provision  for  support  of  museums,  labo 

ralories,  libraries,  &c. 
(5.)  Miscellaneous  expenses. 
(G.)  Costs  of  instruction  to  student.--.  J 

6.  Relations  to  the  University  and  to  each  other. 


(■See  Report  of  Committee  on  Secondary  Schools.) 


A.  a.  School  prospectuses  and  reports ;    h.   Examination 

papers,  where  procurable. 

B.  a.  Headmasters  and  staffs;  b.  Members  of  Boards  of 

Governors,  and  others. 


B.  Opinions  of  witnesses. 


A.  Returns  to  be  supplied  by  Secretaries  or  Registrars. 

B.  Opinions  of  witnesses  as  to  the  application  and  distri- 

bution of  funds. 


B.  Opinions  of  witnesses  as  to  the  propriety  of  combining 
secondary  and  University  instruction  in  the  same 
institution. 


H.— 1. 


8 


Division  of  Subject. 

II.   TnEOLOOICALCOLI.EGES(lNCI.FDINoCniiI6T'6COLI,EOE, 

CANTKnBiuT;   Si.  John's  Com-ege,  Auckland; 

15l8IIOri)ALK  TlIEOlOOICAL  COLLEGE,  NeISON  ;   AND 

Wesley  College,  Three  Iukgs). 
1.  History  and  objects. 


2.  Constitution  and  gOTcrnment. 

3.  Working  and  efficiency. 

(Subdivisions  ns  under  I.  3,  nboTC.) 

4.  Educational  effects. 

6.  Kcsources  and  expenditure. 

(Subdivisions  as  under  I.  5,  above.) 
6.  Belatious  to  the  University  and  to  each  other. 


m.   iNSTITtmOXS  FOUNDED   SOLELT  FOB  TIIK   rPEPOSE  OP 
FUENISniKG    UniTEHSIXY    EDUCATION,    INCLUDING 

Cantekbuby  College  and  Oiago  Univebsitt. 
1.  History  and  objects. 


2.  Constitution  and  gOTcmment. 

3.  Working  and  efficiency. 

(Subdivisions  aa  under  I.  3,  above.) 


4.  Educational  eiTects. 

6.  Resources  and  expenditure. 


6.  Eelatious  to  the  Cniversitv  and  to  each  other. 


Sourcei  of  Eeidente. 


A.  a.  Ordinances  relating  to  the  foundalion  of  Christ's 
College  ;  h.  Appendix  to  Journals  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1870,  A.-3,  pp.  08,  G9;  c.  Appendii  to 
Journals  of  Houne  of  Eepreccntntivcs,  18U9,  A. -5, 
p.  viii.,  and  pp.  19-23,  30-32,  45,  and  4G;  d.  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  of  Senate,  1876-78,  relating  to  the 
affiliation  of  Tlieological  Colleges ;  e.  Returns  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Principals  or  other  officers. 

A.  Documents  and  returns,  as  under  1. 

B.  Witnesses,  as  under  1. 
A.  and  B.,  as  under  I.  3. 

B.,  as  under  I. 

A.  and  B.,  as  under  I. 

B.  Opinions  of  witnesses  oa  to  the  propriety  of  the  connec- 

tion of  Theological  Colleges  with  University,  and  as  to 
the  functions  which  they  ought  to  undertake. 


A.  a.  Collected  Ordinances,  &c.,  printed  for  the  Governors 

of  Canterbury  College ;  h.  Canterbury  College  Calen- 
dar ;  c.  Li>t  of  references  to  Parliamentary  Papers 
and  Otago  Provincial  Ordinances  (lee  Appendix) ;  d. 
Otago  University  Calendar ;  c.  Minutes  of  Otago 
University  Council  (respecting  applications  for  charter 
and  affiliation  to  Xew  Zealand  University). 

B.  a.  Members  of   Board    of    Oovemors  of    Canterbury 

College ;  h.  Members  of  Otago  University  Council ; 
c.  Hon.  W.  Gishorue,  respecting  applications  for 
charter  by  Otago  University. 

A.  As  under  1. 

B.  a.  As  under  1 ;  b.  Professors,  Lecturers,  and  others. 

A.  a.  Canterbury  College  Calendar;  b.  Otago  University 

Calendar  ;  c.  Annual  Reports  of  Otago  University  ;  d. 
Examination  papers ;  e.  Returns  to  be  obtained  from 
Registrar  of  New  Zealand  University  relating  to  sub- 
division (7),  "  number  of  students,  &c." 

B.  Opinions  of  witnesses. 
B.  Opinions  of  witnesses. 

A.  a.  Canterbury  College  Calendar ;    b.    Collected  Ordi- 

nances, &c.,  printed  for  Governors  of  Canterbury 
College  ;  c.  Otago  University  Calendar ;  d.  Returns  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrars  of  Canterbury  College 
and  Otago'  University. 

B.  Opinions  of  witnesses. 
B.  Opinions  of  witnesses. 


EEFEEENCES  TO  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY. 
1866.  (Appended  to  Report  of  University  Committee.) 

Oct.    31.  Mr.  Hislop,  in  report  to  Superintendent  of  Otago  on  Schools  for  the  "Higher  Education," 

suggests  establishment  of  scholarships  after  the  Tasmanian  model,  to  be  held  at 
English  Universities. 


1865 
July 


24. 


Oct. 


30. 


h.r. 
l.c 


Sans 


l,  153 
i.,  156 


Sans. 


Petition  of  Rev.  F.  C.  Simmons,  refeiTed  to  Select  Committee 

Mr.  Campbell  suggests  University 

Select  Committee  to  confer  with  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  scholarships 

and  University  or  Universities  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „  i.,  212 

Journals  of  House  of  Representatives,  Appendix  F.-l.     Report. 
h.r.  Report  referred  to  consideration  of  Government,  especially  as  to  endowments  ...  ...  ,,         i.,  1255 

l.c.    Report  adopted  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „         i.,  1297 

Journals  of  Otago  Provincial  Council,  as  under : 
Motion  for  Select  Committee  on  proposal  to  establish  a  College  ...  ...  ...  Jrnls.  1868,  p.  11 

Report  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Reports  of  Sel.  Com.,  p.    9 

Resolutions  in  sense  of  report    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     Journals,  p.  126 

Journals  of  Legislative  Council,  Appendix,  p.  91,  Papers  on  Scholarships  and  Endowments. 
30.  h.r.  Question:  What  steps  to  give  eilect 

26.  I.e.    Simdar  question.     Reply:  Governmeut  will  bring  in  Bill    ... 

27.  J.c.    University  Endowment  Bill,  first  reading 
11.  l.c.    Second  reading  ;  Reference  to  Otago  reserves  and  building  ... 
22.  l.c.    Third  reading 

28.  h.r.  Resolution  to  give  effect  to  scholarship  scheme.     Debate.    Amendment  proposed  to  give 

£100  instead  of  £250  per  annum,  and  to  substitute  Colonial  for  English  UniTcrsity. 
Otago  University  desires  to  be  the  University  of  New  Zealand     ... 
Sept.     4.  l.c.    Resolution  in  favour  of  establishment  of   New  Zealand   University.      Mover  suggests 

University  with  affiliated  Colleges       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „         iii.,  161 

„      29.  h.r.  Second  reading  University  Endowment  Bill.     (Otago  University  frequently  referred  to)  „         iv.,    47 

13.  h.r.  Third  reading  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „         iv.,  285 

„      14.  l.c.    Amendments  considered  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „         iv.,  300 

„      20.  Z.c.  „  assented  to  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „         iv.,  392 

1869.  Journals  and  Ordinances  of  Otago  Provincial  Council,  as  under : 

University  Ordinance,  first  reading 
„  second  reading 


1868. 
April  II. 
May    28. 
June  10. 


July 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


Oct. 


ii. 

177 

iii. 

9 

iii. 

44 

iii. 

290 

iii. 

479 

57 


Jrnls., 


May  12 
May  17 


0 


II.— 1. 


18(1D. 


July 

C. 

/.<• 
/.'. 

187 

0. 

■Ttiiio 

oo 

I.e. 

July 

"o! 

I.e. 

>l 

13. 

hi 

It 

19. 

l.r 

II 

20. 

/,., 

II 

29. 

l.r 

It 

20. 

l.r 

Aug. 

3. 

/,., 

11 

0. 

h.r 

17.  fi.i' 


•21. 

h.r. 

2G. 

h.r. 

26. 

h.r. 

29. 

l.r. 

30. 

I.e. 

1871. 


Ki'lnting  to  EstablUlimcnf. 
Fonnation  of  Council. 
Rcliitiiig  to  Establislimont. 
Report  of  Select  Committee. 


Aug. 

15. 

ft 

30. 

>t 

31. 

)) 

31. 

Sept. 

7. 

J) 

/. 

)> 

7. 

Oct. 

10. 

If 

13. 

it 

13. 

t> 

13. 

>t 

18. 

fi 

20. 

I) 

5. 

6. 

J> 

31. 

i) 

20. 

ti 

2i. 

Xov. 

13. 

h.r. 


„  13. 

„  13. 

„  13. 
1872. 

July  24. 

„  31. 

Sept.  24 

1873. 

Aug.      5. 

„      12. 

20. 

Sept.    12 

„      12. 

„      15. 

1874. 
July    10. 

„     28. 
Aug.      5 

„        6, 

..  11 
„  14, 
„  21. 
1875. 


■loiirimU,  Ac.,  0(ii(jo  rrovineinl  Coiinrit  {roMlliiuKl)  t 
I'liivornily  ClrcliiiniKT,  iliii'il  ri'ndiiiK 

t»  "*  ''"'H'lnl  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,^, 

Ri'm-rveh  rocoiniiiriKlril.  ]\lny  2.^  ,,,  ,,, 

yViiic'iuIiiii'nl  (qnni'uiii)  Onlinniu'P 

Kiiil.nvinoiil  (Irilinriiii.o  (IriiiinrorriiiK  cnilowiiKiilii  from  Riipcrinlrndenl  lo  t'liirrnily) 
(,'iii>«liim  ii«  to  nclioii  lakuii  uihIit  "  Kiidciwinoiit  \r(,  IHOM" 
MotiiJii  for  pnpera  on  snniu  »iilijm-l  .,,  ,„ 

l.r.    Qiiontion  in  to  ri'jcrvon 

.'Jilcct  (.'oniinitlro  im  working  of  ICiulowiiirnl  Act,  anil  on  Olngo  Univeniily  Ordinance!  ... 

Names  addi'il  to  Cununilteo 
liepiu't  (inlci'ini)  riad 

1.  Imnirilialf  eleps  for  Coloiiiiil  Uiiivoriily. 

2.  Ininii'iliiito  appointment  of  Trutlcoi. 
Uoporl   (interim)  read 
and /()•.  Ke])oi'l  willi  Hill  ...  ...  ,,.  ...  ...  ... 

and  //./'.  ,,  ...  ...  ...  ,.,  ,.,  ..^ 

'iV\t  of  Kepovt-.I.nirnals,  July  29,  1!j7i>. 
First  reading  I'nivorfily  Uill 

h.r.  Seeond  reading 

The  main  fealureH  of  llie  Hill   were  llio  creation  of  n   Now  Zealand   Unirergity,  and  iti 

nnmIganmli()T\  with  llie  l'niver."itT  ofOlago.     (I/on.  Mr.  Fox) 
Other  Universities  eonleniplaled.     (7/oh.  Mr.  Fitzherlicrl) 

"  It  wan  a  body  wliieli  slioidd  reipiiro  no  loeiilizalion  al  all."      (Mr.  Tancrerl)     .. 
Reference  to  London  and  (Queen's.     (Mr.  Kollc.iloii) 
IJiU  in  Coniniittee 

Mr.  Kulleston's  amendment  carried  ns  to  tilling  up  vacnncies  in  Council 
lion.  llr.  Fox  Ibereiipon  moved  that  the  Chairuiau  do  leave  the  choir.    Motion  agreed  to 
Rescliition  lo  recommit  Bill 
Comniiltee — Bill 
Third  rending 
First  and  seeond  vending 
Third  reading 
Journ.nls,  1871,  //.)".     Appendix  G.-8. 

a.-8.\. 

G.-8B. 

n.-2. 

Hero  G-.-8,  No.  10,  important  ns  to  reserves. 
Notice  to  ask  lor  eorrespoiidciicc — Government  and  Council 
I.e.    Motion  for  Select  Committee,  six  months  having  elapsed  without  amalganmtiou 
I.e.    Request  for  papers  as  to  nominees  declining 
h.r.  Select  Committee  appointed 

I.e.    Motion  to  refer  memorial  of  University  of  Otago  to  the  Select  Commiltce.     Debate 
I.e.    Ditto  ...  ...  ...         "    ... 

l.r.    Jfotion  to  add  to  Committee.     Debate.     Withdrawn 

I.e.    University  Act  Amendment  Bill,  first  reading 

I.e.    Second  reading  :  Debale  (24  pages)  adjourned 

I.e.    Question  referred  to  Attorney-General — Has  Otago  University  power  of  couferriugdegrees? 

le.    Second  reading 

I.e.    Bill  in  Committee 

I.e.    Third  reading 

h.r.  Question  as  to  accounts 

I.e.    Motion  for  Return  of  Reserves  ... 

I.e.    Motion  for  papers 

h.r.  Amendment  Bill,  first  reading    ... 

h.r.  Repeal  Bill,  first  reading 

h.r.  Amendment  Bill,  second  reading  and  Committee    ... 

Debate. — Amendment — "Tliat  it  be  au  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  so  amend  the  Bill 
as  touiiilvc  it  repeal  'The  University  Act,  1870;'  and  the  House  gives  this  instruction 
on  the  understanding  that,  if  during  the  present  session  the  Bill  is  not  passed,  the 
House  reeommeuds  the  Cxovernment  to  withhold  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
£3,000  subsidy  lo  tlie  New  Zealand  University,  beyond  the  amount  required  for  the 
payment  of  liabilities  to  date.'' — Agreed  to. 
Third  reading 

Amendments  to  Bill,  this  day  six  mouths 
h.r.  Repeal  Bill  discharged 

Journals  of  House  of  Represeulativcs,  Appendix  G.-13,  including  Report. 

Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  working  of  Act.     Did  not  report 

Mr.  O'Korkc's  motions.     Debate  adjourned 

Debate  resumed.     Resolulions— 1.  To  fix  seat   in   North   Island;    2.    To  divide  money 

between  Duuedin  and  Auckland  ;  3.  To  teach  as  well  as  examine 
Journals  of  House  of  Representatives,  Appendix  H.-3.  including  Report ;  H.-3A,  Report 

on  Affiliated  Institutions. 
Question  :  "  Will  Government  make  University  a  leaching  body,  or  let  Otago  have  half 
the  money  ?  " 
h.r.  Question:   '■  Are  the  proceedings  within  the  Act  ?  " 
/j.r.  Tliis  question  referred  to  Attorney-General 
I.e.    Opinion  of  Attorney-General  in  1871  laid  on  table 
h.r.  Questions:  "  Where  founded  ?     If  existent  ?  " 
h.r.  Resolution  to  devote  reserves  to  local  purposes 

Journals  of  House  of  Representatives,  Appendix  H.-3,  Report ;  H.-3,  Papers. 
University  Act,  1874,"  first  reading 

„    '  „  second  reading  ... 

„  ,,  third  reading     ... 

„  „  first  reading 

,,  ,,  second  reading  ... 

„  „  third  reading     ... 

Question:  "  Will  Government  recommend  charter  ?  " 

Journals  of  House  of  Representatives,  Appendix,  H.-4,   Papers  and  Rsport;  H.-4a, 
Papers  as  to  Patent. 

— H.  1.  (M.  of  Pro.) 


Jmla  ,  May  31 
Onlini,  p.  icO'J 
Jnil>.,  p.  M 
Ordin. ,  j>.  1,'j7.'. 
„  )i.  l.'iHa 
Jtant.  v.,  SMI 
T.,  8D7 

„  «ii.,    tiO 

wi.,  20H 

«ii.,  380 

JriiU.,     p.       8U 


lltim.     vii.,  6.|1 

„        Till.,  \t,(i 

Tiii  ,  160 

„  TJii.,  270 
riil,  330 

„        Tiii.,  8S0 

„  Tiii.,  381 
Tiii.,  Ml 

„  viii ,  882 
ix.,  59 
ix.,  70 
ix.,  71 
ix.,  249 

„  ix,  321 
ix.,  328 
ix.,  369 

„    ii.,  406 


h.r. 
I.e. 


h.r. 
h.r. 
h.r. 


h.r. 


h.r. 
h.r. 
h.r. 
I.e. 
I.e. 
I.e. 
I.e. 


»-. 

7 

X., 

154 

I-. 

179 

X., 

181 

j:-, 

300 

X., 

333 

X., 

333 

xi., 

181 

xi, 

253 

!•-. 

312 

xi.. 

315 

xi., 

385 

xi., 

458 

xi.. 

122 

xi.. 

147 

xi.. 

663 

xi., 

459 

xi., 

496 

xi., 

1041 

xi.,  1053 
xi.,  1037 
xi.,  1061 

xii.,  74 
xii..  175 

xiii.,  316 


XIV., 


xiv. 

371 

xiv., 

551 

XT. 

1055 

XV. 

1060 

XV. 

1091 

xvi. 

47 

xvi. 

262 

xvi. 

441 

xvi. 

455 

xri. 

498 

xvi. 

587 

803 


H.-l.  16 


nans. 

ivii., 

4 

J, 

ivii., 

66 

M 

xvii., 

96 

t» 

iTii., 

100 

II 

xvii  , 

149 

II 

ivii., 

207 

II 

ivii , 

196 

It 

iTiil., 

370 

II 

xii., 

144 

II 

xix. 

324 

lix. 

331 

II 

xix. 

392 

II 

xix. 

451 

II 

xix. 

492 

II 

XX. 

513 

II 

xxii. 

219 

11 

xiii. 

,359 

II 

xxii. 

,463 

II 

xxii. 

,526 

II 

xiii. 

,560 

11 

xxii 

,568 

II 

xxiii. 

.    49 

II 

xxiii. 

,633 

iR";. 

July  2\.  I.e.  Amendment  Act,  C«l  rofttlin!;   ... 

„  27.  I.e.                „           „     Bceond  rcniliiig 

„  29.  I.e.                „           „     third  rending  ... 

„  29.  /i.e.               „           „     first  rcndiiiK    ... 

Aug.  3.  h.r.               „           „     second  r.ftdi OR 

„  h.  h.r.                „            „     tliird  rending  ...              ...              ... 

„  5.  A.r.  Question  :  "Wlint  i«  being  done  nliout  rcserTCs?' 

Sept.  18.  h.r.  Question:  As  to  Pnrlinmentnry  representation 

Oct.  1.  A.r.  Kesones  Bill,  first  rending 

„  8.  h.r.           „         „      second  rending     ... 

„  8.  h.r.           „         „      third  rending 

„  \2.  Le.            „         „      first  rending 

„  15.  he.             „         „      second  rending     ... 

„  10.  I.e.            „         „      third  rending 

1876.  Journals  of  House  of  Rcpresenlalires,  .\ppendii,  H.-8,  Report,  &c.  ;  II.-Sa,  Pttpcrs  a» 

to  Patent. 
July   19.  ?.c.    Question  ai  to  correspondence  with  arfeunrfem  graduates.     [CorrospondencB  not  known] 
Sept.  13.  /.e.    Bill  to  admit  rt(/ ci/nrf'-m  graduates  to  Convocation... 

„      19.  I.e.    Second  reading  of  Bill 

„      22.  I.e.    Committee  on  Bill 

„     27.  I.e.    Coniniitteo  on  Bill 

„      28.  ;.c.    Tliird  rending 

„      28.  h.r.   First  rending 
Oct.       5.  h.r.  Second  rending,  and  long  debate 

„      26.  h.r.  Bill  discharged  ...  ...  ...  ...  •■•  •••  ■■• 

1877.  JournnU  of  House  of  EepresentatiTcs,  Appendix,  H.-6,  Letter  Patent  ;  11.-7,  Report. 
Aug     14   hr.  Questions:  "Will  Government  introduce   a  Bill   vesting  reserves?     Has  Gorornment 

defined  reserves  ? "  ...  ...  ...  ...  •.•  •••  xxiv.,  369 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Ulrieh,  seconded  by  Tlr.  Mncdonald,  the  report  wns  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  sccotuled  by  Dr.  Jlacdonnld,  Hesolieil,  That  it  be  remitted  to  the  University 
Committee  to  draw  up  questions  for  the  cxnniination  of  the  Clinncellor  and  the  Registrar  of  the  Ji'cw  Zealand  tTniversity. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Itesolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  with  the 
Rev.  B.  W.  Hnrvev,  informing  him  that  the  I'nivcrsity  Comnussion  had  intended  to  seek  evidence  from  him  on  sundry 
points,  and  asking  him  wlictlier  it  will  be  nithiu  his  power  to  give  such  evidence  before  he  leaves  the  country. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same 
place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Wed^iesdat,  29th  jANrAET,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Culten,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonajd,  Professors  Sale, 
Shand,  and  Clrich,  Dr.  Wallis. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wallis,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Jlr.  Cutten. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Endowment  and 
Finance  Committee  be  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Wallis,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrieh,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same 
place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Thcrsdat,  30Tn  Jantaet,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  nt  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present:  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutten,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Maedona  Id,  Professors  Sale, 
Shand,  and  Ulricli,  Dr.  Wallis. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Wallis,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  the  chair  was  tikcn  by  Professor  Brown. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeling  were  re.ad  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Harvey  asking  to  be  excused  from  giving  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
on  the  ground  of  his  intended  early  departure  from  Wellington. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  see  Mr.  Harvey,  with  the  view  of  making  an  arrangement  to  obtain  his  evidence  by 
means  of  correspondence. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same 
place  next  day  nt  half-past  2  o'clock  p.m. 


Friday,  31st  Jaxcaet,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buddings,  Wellington,  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 

Present:  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutten,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), Dr.  Macdonald,  Professors  Sale, 
Shand,  and  Ulrieh,  Dr.  Wallis. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cutten. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Rev.  B.  W.Harvey  desired  to  be  excused  from  giving  evidence,  on  the  ground  of  ill- 
health. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wallis,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  form  of 
summons  to  be  addressed  to  persons  whose  evidence  might  be  required. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  n  copy  of  "  The  New  Zealand  Institute  Act,  1867." 

Professor  Shand  biouglit  up  the  report  of  the  University  Committee,  submitting  the  questions  to  be  put  to  the 
Cbanccllor  of  the  Xew  Zealand  Univcrsily  at  his  examination.  The  questions  having  been  read,  and  some  amendments 
made  therein. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  the  report  as  amended  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrieh,  Resolred,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  inform 
the  Chancellor  that  the  Commission  is  willing  that  the  Registrar  should  be  present  and  give  his  assistance  to  the 
Chancellor,  if  he  desire  it,  in  his  examination. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  have  authority  for  the 
temporary  employment  of  a  messenger  for  the  Commission. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Pro- 
fessor Shand,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  the  mover  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  business,  and  to  report  on 
Monday  afternoon  next. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  a  quarter 
to  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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SiTniDAT,  iHT  KnuiirAiir,  1870 

The  Comniluion  iiicl  iil  riiiliiiincnt  lluil<liiiK<,  \VilliiiKl»ii,  nt  a  iiunrlcr  to  lu  u'ulovk  ■in. 

I'rrsriit :  ^[t•.  O'll.irlii',  (.'Imiriimn  j  rrorraiom  ilronii  iiml  Cioi,  Mr.  L'littvn,  Iter.  W.  J.  Hubciii  (8ccret»r;),  Drt. 
Iloolor  niul  Miiciloimlil,  I'lofi'murs  .Snli.,  Hliniiil,  iiml  I'lrii-li,  |lr.  \Vnlli4. 

Tim  miiiiili'H  of  llio  i)r(ici'r(liii({H  u!  llm  ('cininiiiiioii  at  \nil  imvliiiK  wcro  rriiil  unil  miinriiiiHl. 

'I'lio  Sivi'i'larv  Imvini;  rcpoitiMl  lliiil  Mr,  II.  J.  Tiiiirrril,  Cliiiiu't'llor  of  thii  Now  /oalnml  Unirertiti',  and  Mr.  \V.  M. 
Mrt»kcll.  l{o(ji»lnii- (if  tlio  Uuivoijilv,  wore  in  ntlundnncp,  tlioie  grntlcraon  wrro  c«llod  In,  unil  .Mr. 'liincrwl,  being  ilulj 
Bwoni,  «iiH  ciiiiniiu'il. 

I'lofi'.tsiir  .SImml  Imvliig  n-liiMl  llio  nilnrnt  tlio  qiio.tinn,  "  \Vn»  (lie  Univoriil^  of  Olflgo  lUerehj  drprirril  of  Ibo  oppor> 
tiinily  "I  cxc'iriKinn  llio  nnwor  iMiifrrrpil  iipnii  it  miili'r  llio  Aol  V  " — 

Tlio  Kcv.  W.  .1.  llnbi'iis  iiiuvi'd,  'I'lml  tlui  (.'Imnci'llur  bo  rviiucilvil  to  «itbdraw,  in  order  tbsl  llio  Commiation  maj 
ooiiHiiloi*  tlio  ([urHtioM. 

Till"  ()ii09linn  liaving  boi-ii  put  niid  ngrpod  to,  tbo  Clianccllur  witlidrow. 

Till'  llov.  W.  J.  Ilaboiu  muvcd,  niid  I'rofi-mor  liratTii  ipconded,  Tliat  tbo  noil  quetlion  on  the  liit,  M  prepared  by  tbe 
ConinilsMlun,  be  |mt  bcfiiro  (lull  iif  I'lMfi'ssor  Hliund. 

'llio  iiuoslioii  luiviiiu  bi'.n  pul,  Ibo  C'liiiuiiimldii  divldid,  willi  tli«  following  rexilt  : — Ayon,  6:  Profomor  Drown, 
IVofcH-or  ('ool>,  Kov.  W.  J.  lliiboiiH,  Dr.  M.iodi.imld,  and  Dr.  Wnllifi.  Noon,  (J :  Mr.  Cutleii,  Ur.  Xlcctor,  Mr.  O'Korko,  I'ro- 
fuB^iorH  .'^alo,  Slitmd,  mid  I'lrioli.     Tlin  iiiotitiii  wiik  oonsotiuotillv  iiogiilivotl. 

'rho  Cliaiu'olliir  luiviiig  boon  <'allod  in,  bis  oxainiimtion  wa-*  rostiinod. 

On  the  motion  Iif  I'rufoBaor  Uroiru,  tlio  Canuniasion  adjounu'd,  to  mool  again  nt  the  tamo  pUoe  on  Monday  next  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

MoxD.\T,  3rd  FEnncAny,  1879. 

The  Commission  niol  at  I'arliamont  Buildinija,  WoUington,  at  10  o'clock  n.ni. 

Prfsenl :  Mr.  O'Koiko,  Cliairnian  ;  Profossors  15ro»n  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutton,  RcT.  W.  J.  Ilabcni  (Secretary), 
Dr.  Iloolor,  Dr.  Mnodonald,  Profossors  .Salo,  Sliaiid,  and  L'lricli. 

Tbo  miniilos  of  Ibo  proooedings  of  Ibe  Commission  at  bisl  mooting  were  road  and  confinnod. 

Tho  Sooroliuy  road  a  loiter  from  Mr.  ][.  P.  Maoklin,  of  Ibo  High  School,  lilonhcim,  olforing  to  gire  eridencc  before  the 
Commission. 

On  tbo  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  sceondod  bv  Professor  Sliand,  ResoIreJ,  That  tbo  .Secretary  bo  instructed  to 
inform  Mr.  Jfaeklin  that  the  olomontary  school  system  will  not  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  except  in 
its  relation  to  the  secondary  schools,  ond  to  request  Mr.  Macklin  to  fnrnish  a  written  statement  of  the  heads  under  which 
ho  wovild  desire  to  give  evidence. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Maodonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Salo,  Re.whvJ,  That  the  report  of  tbo  Commilteo  on 
Secondary  Kduc:ition  bo  adopted,  as  under  Heads  I.,  II.,  and  IV. ;  and  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Prirato 
Secondary  Schools,  as  under  Head  HI,,  be  deferred. 

The  Kev.  W.  J.  Habens  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Order  of  Business,  which  was  read  as  follows  :  — 

Tho  Committee  reports  that,  at  a  meeting  bold  on  tbo  Ist  of  February,  1879  (present :  Professor  Brown,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Ilabens,  Professor  Shand,  and  Dr.  Wallis),  it  was  resolved  to  recommend, — 

1.  Tiiat  the  Connnissioners  proceed  to  Aueklaml  not  biter  than  the  10th  instant. 

2.  That  Itr.  O'Korko  and  Dr.  Wallis  be  authorized  to  apply  to  the  Oovornment  for  Icive  to  tho  Commissioners  to  b« 
conveyed  to  Auckland  in  tho  "  Iliuomoa,"  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  olEees  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Auckland. 

3.  That  the  Commissioners  proceed  witliout  delay  to  obtain  tho  remainder  of  the  evidence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Registrai'. 

4.  That,  in  the  next  place,  questions  be  prepared  for  otEoers  of  afTdiated  institutions  and  of  secondary  schools,  and  for 
other  witnesses  who  may  be  required  to  give  evidence  regarding  professional  and  tecUuical  scliools,  and  tho  general  subject- 
matter  of  tlie  inquiry  with  wdiioh  the  Commission  is  charged. 

5.  That,  in  the  prepiralion  of  such  questions,  c.iro  be  taken  to  make  them  applicable  to  the  matters  which  are  to  bo 
inquired  into  at  Auckland,  including  reserves  and  eudowmenls  there. 

6.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  in  time  for  the  meetings  at  Auckland,  returns  to  circulars 
addressed  to  persons  residing  there. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Tanered  was  further  examined. 

The  Commission  prepared  cerlain  questions  to  be  put  to  tho  Registrar  of  the  University  at  his  examination,  which  were 
adopted.     Two  additional  questions  for  the  Chancellor  were  also  pvep.ared  and  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Ilabens,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Eesolved,  That  Professors  Ulrich  and  Shand, 
and  Drs.  Macdonuld  and  Hector,  be  a  Committee  to  prepare,  by  to-morrow  morning,  questions  to  be  put  to  the  Chancellor 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  University  ou  the  one  band,  and  secondary  and  technical  schools  on  the  other. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  agaiu  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Tuesday,  4ih  l-'EDRrAET,  1879. 


The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutten,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens 
(Secretary),  Drs.  Hector  and  !Macdonald,  Professors  Sale,  Shaud,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  Shand  submitted  certain  questions  to  be  put  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  others,  whichwere  read 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Tanered  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Maskell,  Registrar  of  the  Universitv,  was  examined. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  i?eso;re(f,That  the  following  Committees  be  appointed 
to  arrange  preparatory  work  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Commission  to  Auckland  : — 

Endowments  Committee  :  Mr,  O'Korke,  Professor  Cook,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  aud  Mr.  Cutten. 

AUiliated  Institutions  Committee  :   Professors  Brown,  Sale,  and  Ulrich,  and  Dr.  Hector. 

Secondary  Schools  Committee  :  Dr.  Macdouald,  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Habens,  and  Professor  Shand. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Wednesday,  5th  Febeuabx,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  >    t,    , 

Present:  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Professors  Sale, 
Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confarmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  the  following  books  upon  the  table :— 1.  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  1878,  Vol.  II.  2,  Tweuly-first  Report  of  the  Inspector  on  tho  Reformatory  and  Industrial  bchools  of  Great 
Britain,  1878.  3.  Report  of  the  Pl-.sident  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  1876-77.  4.  Report  of  the  President  of  Queen  s 
College,  Belfast,  1877-78.  5.  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Kductttiou,  1878.     G.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland,  1878. 
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Vi'ofessov  Cook  Bubmitled  a  vopoit  from  tUc  EndowmeuU  Committee,  which  was  ordered  to  be  comidcred  after  the 
lin'ivnl  of  tlio  Commission  at  Auckland. 

Tlie  Commission  mljounied,  to  meet  ngiiin  nt  tlio  snmc  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  o.m. 


TnnisDAV,  Ctm  FEDncAitv,  1879. 

The  Commission  mot  at  Pnrliamcnt  Buildinga,  AViUington,  at  10  o'cloik  am. 

I'lesenl :  Mr.  O'Eoi'kc,  Ulinirman ;  Profissors  Uronu  and  Cooke,  Ri>t.  W.  J.  Ilabcns  (Sfcrctnrj),  Professors  Sliand  and 
riridi. 

Tlio  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  rend  and  confirmed. 

Tlio  terms  of  u  circular  requiring  information  from  alliliutod  institutions  and  secondary  schools  were  considered  and 
agreed  upon. 

On  tlie  motion  of  Professor  Slmud,  Professor  Cook  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  AlTilittted  Institutions. 

Tlie  Commission  adopted  n  short  form  of  summons  to  bo  addressed  to  witnesses,  requesting  tlicir  altcndaneo. 

The  Commission  ndjonrncd,  to  meet  again  at  the  Ministers'  Koom,  Supremo  Court,  Aucliland,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
February,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


MoxD.vT,  IOtu  FEBnfAnv,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  Supreme  Court  Buildings,  Auckland,  nt  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorkc,  Chniiman;  Professors  Brown  and  Cojk,  Rev.  W.  J.  lliibens  (.Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Professors 
Side,  t<lmnd,  and  Ulrich. 

Tlic  niinuti's  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  nt  lastraeeling  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  K'lter  was  reeeived  from  Mr.  II.  S.  Chapman,  Chancellor  of  the  I'uivcrsily  of  Otago,  forwarding  a  memorandum  of 
such  iiifurmiilion  lis  would  be  comprised  in  his  next  report  to  llis  Excellency  the  GoTcriior. 

Professor  CooU  brought  up  the  re|iort  of  the  Endowments  Committee,  wliich  was  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Committee  njipointed  to  inquire  inio  the  best  mode  of  examining  into  the  endowments  made  fur  secondary  and 
higher  edueiition  in  Auckland  recommends, — 

1.  That,  in  the  case  of  each  endowment,  it  should  bo  ascertained  in  whom  the  legal  estate  at  present  vests,  and  that 
such  person  should  be  examined  with  the  view  of  ascertaiuing  the  purpose  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  endowment  are 
uctuiilly  npplicd. 

2.  That  it  be  ascertained  whether  any  of  tho  endowments  were  made  for  collegiate  as  distinguished  from  school 
purposes. 

3.  That,  in  tho  case  of  St.  Mary's  College,  North  Shore  ;  Wesley  College,  Three  Kings  j  and  St.  Stephen's  College,  Mr. 
Ailken  be  employed  to  value  the  estates. 

4.  Tliat  Falhor  Fynes,  Vicar- General,  be  examined  in  respect  of  St.  Mary's  College. 

5.  That  tho  Siipcnnteiideiit  of  Wosleynn  Missions  (the  Rev.  T.  Buddie),  and  Mr.  Buddie,  jun.,  solicitor,  be  examined 
respeelinj  the  endowments  of  Wesley  College,  Three  Kiiig-i. 

G.  That  Bisliop  Cowie,  the  Rev.  R.  Bui  rows,  and  Mr.  11.  C.  Dyer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Synod,  be  examined  in  respect  of 
the  entlowments  for  St.  Stephen's;  and  that  the  Rev.  R.  Burrows  and  Colonel  Haultain  be  examined  respecting  largo 
reserves  in  the  Waikafo  for  schools. 

7.  That  inquiry  should  be  made  respecting  tho  endowment  of  the  Auckland  College  and  G-rammar  School. 

8.  That  inquiry  should  be  made  respecting  the  endowments  of  the  Auckland  Girls'  High  School,  Thames  Iligh  School, 
and  Whangarei  High  School. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  (he  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tole,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Land*,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Hesolvecl,  That  the  Chairman  bo  empowered 
to  treat  with  Mr.  Ailken,  with  a  view  to  tlie  valuation  of  the  eslalcs  which  form  the  endowments  of  St.  Mary's  College  ; 
We-ley  College,  Three  Kings ;  and  St.  .Slep'.ien's  College  and  School. 

After  an  adjouinmeni,  the  Cliairniaii  reported  thai  he  had  seen  Mr.  Ailken,  who  had  informed  him  that  his  charge  for 
the  proposed  valuation  of  endowments  wonld  be  twenty  guineas. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  IlesoJeed,  That  Mr.  Aitken  be  employed  to  Diake 
the  valuation  for  tho  sum  mentioned  ;  and  that  his  opinion  be  also  obtained  as  to  tho  value  of  the  Wesleyan  endowment  in 
Graflon  Road,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  reserve  at  Freeman's  Bay. 

The  Seeretaiy  was  inslructed  to  summon  the  follovring  witnesses: — Bishop  Cowie,  the  Rev.  R.  Burrows,  the  Hon. 
Colonel  ITaidtain,  and  llie  Rev.  T.  Buddie,  for  Tuesday  ;  and  Father  Fynes  for  Wednesday. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


Tuesday,  IItu  Febrvakv,  1879. 

Tho  Commission  metal  the  Supreme  Court  Buildings,  Auckland,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chainnan  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabcns  (Secretary),  Dr.  Ilect-or,  Professors 
Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich,  Dr.  Wallis. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  tho  table  the  reports  of  the  headmaster  of  the  Auckland  CoUeje  and  Grammar  School  for  the 
year  ending  3  Isl  December,  187-i,  and  for  the  years  1875  and  187G ;  also  a  copy  of  a  report  by  the  examiner  of  the  Cburcli  of 
England  Grammar  School,  Parnell. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  copies  of  the  recent  reports 
of  the  exaiiiiners,  Ihe  Rev.  C.  M.  Nelson  and  Mr.  II.  II.  Lusk. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  llabens,  Professor  Sale,  and  tlie  mover  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  inspect  the  Auckland  College  and  Giammar  School,  and  the  Church  of  Euglind  Gramm.ar  Sciiool.  and  also  to  report  on 
the  buildinf;s  and  playgrounds  belonging  to  those  institutions ;  Dr.  Hector  and  Professors  Cook  and  Brown  were  appointed 
a  Committee  to  inspect  St.  John's  College,  and  We.sley  College,  Three  Kings,  and  report  on  the  buildings  and  phiygrounds ; 
and  Jlr.  O'Rorke  and  Professor  Ulrich  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  act  ifl  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  St.  Mary's 
College,  North  Shore. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cowie,  Bishop  of  Auckland,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Tho  Rev.  B.  Burrows  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Rev.  T.  Buddie  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

'The  Secretary  was  insti-uctcd  to  summon  tlie  following  witnesses  : — His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Gillies  and  Dr.  Campbell 
for  Wednesday  ;  and  ilr.  F.  Macrae  and  Mr.  J.  Adams  for  Thursday. 

The  Commission  ndjourued,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


WedXESDAT,  12TH  FEBRrABT,  1879. 
The  Commission  met  at  the  Supreme  Court  Buildings,  Auckland,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Professors 
Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich,  Dr.  Waliis. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  cgnfirmed. 


13  11.-1. 

Tfi*  IToiioi'  Afr.  .riuticoOillici  wn*  In  nllcndnnco,  niid  i-xiiniinrd. 

I  111'  Itcv.  II.. r.  I''_vn('ii  VMiK  III  iiUc'iiiliiih'o,  mill  I'liiiiiimnl. 

Mr.  .1.  I,(i({iiii  ('iiiii|ilioll,  M.I).,  will  III  iilli'iiiliui.'i',  ami  I'tiiininoil, 

'I  liii  lliin.  ('.iliinrl  lliiiiltiiin  uiiii  In  iill.'ii<liini"<,  iiii'l  I'ltiniiiii'il. 

Til,.  S,Tivliu7  '■'""'  "  (.•l-Ki-'">i  (>■'«»  till.  S.viriiirv  f..r  hMiic-ili..ii,.lniiip[  ll.„l  tlio  Ror.  W.  K.  MulKHti'i  cominiMion  liad 
bi'iMi  hitjiiiMl  by  lliu  Uovonior,  ami  tliul,  li,<  IiikI  Iii<,'ii  ailvini'il  In  jim  llin  i;.>iiiiiiiMii)i)  Hi  Am-klnml 

l,rll..|'«  wiTi.  icwiviul  rmm  tlin  SiiTMiiiy  i.f  llii.  \iirkl,ii„|  C.llo^o  i„„l  (Inmtimr  N.li.,  ,1.  .i.rln.iiir.  Il,«  folboinir 
mpi-in  ;  1.  lopiii*  of  tho  P.xamiii.r.'  |{,.|i(iil,  of  llio  Iri.t,  K.aiiiiimtioii.  2.  Hni«iii,.iit.  of  Kmlmviii.nl,  |,.«,.,|  on  31.1 
Uooeiiibi'r,  1H7,S.     a.  Copy  o(  ki-iuiI,  nm  In  in  fuvciir  of  llio  i,i.|i„,,l.      l.  Sclicilnli.  of  iiiri-<lm«iil<  aiil  mtxro.l  imvni.l. 

On  llio  motion  oC  I'l'ofosiior  Ulnuli,  Dr.  Wiillig  wan  u.lileil  to  lliu  Comniitlco  ann>jiiit«il  to  iiiioocl  St.  .Marv'i  ColUo*. 
North  SlioiT.  '  " 

The  .S.'iToliiry  wnf  inntrm-tml  to  unininon  tlin  foil  nvin,.  witnoiaoi  for  Friiliijr  next  :— Mr.  J.  \.  Tolo,  Mr  H  .1  O'.SuUifBn 
Mr.  V.  li.  I'rimi',  lii'V.  Dr.  Kimli'r,  nml  |{,'V.  (,'.  M.  Ni'l«.iii. 

Tlio  t'oiuiiii»»i.iii  ailjoiirm.l,  l,i  imol  iiijuin  lit  tlio  auiuu  JiUico  next  day  ttt  10  o'l'lock  u.ni. 


TiinnsDAY,  13TI1  VEDBUAnv,  1879. 

Tho  Conunissioii  met  ii(  (li<>  Siipromo  Court  Uiiililiiigs,  Auckland,  ot  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present:  Mr.  O'llorko,  Cliiuriiinn  ;  I'rofcfuora  Urowii  and  Cook,  Kcv.  W.  J,  Ifabent  (Seeretarv),  Pr.  Hector, 
Professors  Sale.  tSliaml,  and  Ulrich,  Dr.   WuUis. 

Tho  miniilos  of  I  ho  procoodinf;a  of  tho  Commission  nt  last  mectiiii;  were  road  and  eonflrmed. 

Mr.  Kinnuliar  .'' [aiiMo,  hcailiiiiislor  of  tlio  AiicklanJ  College  and  Oraininar  School,  was  in  attendance,  and  ciaminc'l. 

(,>ii  (ho  iiioli.iii  of  I'rofossor  Hiowii,  AV.vo/rc,/,  That  tho  goveriiini»  hodiot  of  tho  difforont  innlitiitiom  proposed  to  bo 
insprcled  be  wrilleii  lo,  and  roiinesloj  to  inllinalo  to  tho  rc^iioctivo  heaJmOHtcrj  tho  intention  of  the  Coinnii»iioii. 

Mr.  .lames  .\ilaiii9,  11. A.,  lieatliiiastor  of  Iho  C'liiireh  of  Kngliind  Grammar  School,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Tho  Ccnimission  lulj mnicd,  to  moot  again  at  the  same  pliico  next  day  at  10  o'clock  u.in. 


Frid.\t,  Utk  FEBBUAnr,  1879. 

TIio  Commission  mot  at  (lie  Supremo  Court  BiiiUUngs,  Auckland,  nt  10  o'clock  o.m. 

rivsi'ii/  ;  Mr.  O'Rorko,  Chairmaii  ;  Prolo-isors  liiowii  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens  (Secretory),  Dr.  Hector,  Boy. 
W.  E.  Mulgan,  I'l-ofossors  Sale,  Slmiul,  and  Uh-ieh,  Dr.  Wallis. 

Tho  ntiiiutos  of  tlio  proceedill^^  of  tho  Commission  at  lai^t  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  leltor  was  received  from  tho  Rev.  T.  Buddie,  I'rineipal  of  Weslcv  College,  forwarding  copy  of  Sir  George  Grey'i 
memorandum  roliitivo  to  granla  for  eiluoational  purposes  in  connection  with  tho  Wesleyan  Church,  and  also  a  letter  (on  the 
Bubjoet  of  the  ondoivments)  published  by  Mr.  Buddie  Ihroo  years  ago. 

Loiters  were  received  from  the  headmaster  of  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School  and  the  Principal  of  Wesley 
College  in  answer  to  the  circular  addressed  to  secondary  schools. 

Sir.  J.  A.  Tolo,  M.II.K.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  R.  n.  D.  Eergusoii  was  in  alteiulaneo,  and  examined. 

Mr.  R.  .T.  O'Sullivan,  Inspector  of  Schools,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Prime  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  procure  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office  information  regarding  the  contents  of  the 
model  trust  deed  referred  to  in  the  evidenco  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  BiuUUe. 

The  Kev.  J.  Kinder,  D.D.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Tho  Secretary  was  instructed  to  summon  the  following  witnesses: — For  Monday,  Mr.  II.  II.  Lusk,  Archdeacon 
Maun-cll,  LIj.D.,  Rev.  S.  Edger,  Hon.  F.  W'hilaker,  Mr.  D.  L.  Murdoch.  For  Tuesday,  Mr.  N.  Heath  and  Mr.  F. 
Macrae. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  Sesolreil,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  School  have  also  power  to  inspect  the  Girls'  High  School. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  Heaolved,  That  tho  name  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  be  added  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inspect  the  AVesley  College  and  St.  John's  College. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lauds  forwarding  a  return  giving  full  particulars  of  all  reserves 
(primary  education  reserves  excepted)  made  within  the  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  for  tlio  promotion  of  education. 

The  Commissiou  adjourued,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Monday  next  at  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 


MosDAT,  ITth  Febefaht,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  Supreme  Court  Buildings,  Auckland,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman;  Professor  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habeus  (Secretary),  Rev.  \V.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors 
Shand  and  Sale,  Dr.  Wallis. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissiou  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tho  following  letters  were  received  :— From  tho  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Wellington,  giving  particulars  of 
reserves,  in  reply  to  circular  of  the  20th  January.  From  the  Chairman  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  tt  ellington  District, 
givini  particulars  of  reserves,  in  reply  to  circular  of  29tli  Jauuiirv.  From  the  Registrar  of  Canterbury  College,  in  reply  to 
circular  of  2yth  Jauuarv.  From  the  Rev.  T.  Buddie,  on  behalf  oif  tho  Trustees  of  Wesley  College,  in  reply  to  circular  of  29lh 
January.  From  tlie  Secretarv  of  Board  of  Governors  of  Wuugaaui  Collegiate  School,  m  reply  to  circular  of  29th  .January. 
From  II.  P.  Mackliu,  stating  "the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  desired  to  give  before  the  Commission.  From  the  Secretary 
to  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  forwarding  plans  of  proposed  new  school  budding,  and  asking  the  Com- 
mission for  its  opinion  on  the  alternative  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  budding  in  wood  and  brick.  From  the  Kev  1. 
Buddie  Principal  of  Wesley  College,  intimating  that  he  would  h:  gl  id  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Commissioners  on  'Tuesday 
moruin»,  at  11  o'clock.     From  W.  Aitkeu,  enclosing  particulars  of  his  valuation  of  the  trust  properties  referred  to  him. 

Onthe  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  ResoleeJ,  Tiiat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  inspect  Wesley 
CoUege,  Three  Kin»s,  to  visit  the  institution  for  that  purpose  on  Thursday  morning  next,  at  11  o  clock. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  School,  on  tho  s.ibject  of  the  propoiod  new  building,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  inspect  the 
school. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Lusk  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Rev.  S.  Edger  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Murdoch  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Hon.  F.  Whitaker,  M.H.R.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined.  .       ,r    v  tj-..  cqo„,»t„™ 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  summon  the  following  witnesses  for  Tuesday  afternoon  next  :— Mr.  Y.  Rice  (Secretary, 
Bo!ird  of  Education),  Dr.  Phdson,  and  Mr.  H.  Brett.  .,„.,, 

Tho  Commission  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o  clock,  a.m. 


H.— 1.  14 

Tdksdat,  18th  FMBCAnr,  1879. 

The  CommiBsion  met  nl  tlio  Supreme  Court  Building!!,  Auclilaml,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present:  ^rr.  O'lioiko,  Cliairmau  ;  Professors  Ilrown  and  Cook,  Rev.  \V.  J.  Ilabem  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Ber. 
W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  .Slmiid,  and  I'lrieh,  Dr.  Wallis. 

Tlic  minutes  of  the  proeecdiugs  of  the  C'Dramissioii  at  liiat  raeoling  were  road  and  confirmed. 

A  telegraui  win  reeeivecl  from  Iho  Kcgistriir  of  Canterbury  College,  requesting  to  be  informed  when  the  Commission 
wouM  arrive  at  Christcluirch. 

The  .Seerolarv  was  instruetod  to  reply  that  the  Commission  hoped  to  bo  in  Christchureli  early  in  April  next. 

Afr.  N.  Hcatii,  Headnuister  of  the  Auckland  Oirl.i'  High  .School,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Farquliar  Macrae  was  in  ntlcndanoe,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  V.  K.  Rico,  Secrctnrv  to  the  Board  of  Education,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Philson,  J[  1).,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

On  tlie  motion  of  the  Kct.  W.  .f.  llahcnn,  Rtxohied,  That  the  following  Wednesday  and  Thursday  be  set  apart  for  the 
inspeclloii  br  the  (litferent  Conunitlcci  of  the  institutions  allotted  to  them. 

The  Secrctaiy  was  instructed  to  summon  the  following  witnesses: — For  Friday,  Mr.  W.  St.  C.  T.  Tisdall.  Kct.  S. 
Edger,  Mr.  h\  Ma"erae,  -Mr.  T.  Kissling,  Mr.  A.  Bcclham,  Mr.  T.  Peacock,  Kct.  C.  M.  Nelson,  Mr.  H.  Brett.  For  Satur- 
day, .\[r.  J.  F.  Sloman,  Mr.  C.  A.  Kobertson. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Friday  next  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Fbiday,  21st  Febbcaet,  1879. 


The  Commission  met  at  the  Supreme  Court  Buildings,  Auckland,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  :  Professor  Cook,  Key.  W.  J.  llabens,  Key.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  ProfeMOrs  Sale  and 
Ulrich,  Dr.  Wailis. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  St.  C.  T.  Tisdall  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Kev.  S.  Edger  w.is  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  following  letters  were  received  :  — From  the  Registrar  of  Canterbury  College,  giving  particulars  of  reserves,  in  reply 
to  circular  of  2'Jbli  January.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  forwarding  replies  to 
schedule  of  inquiries  addressed  to  secondary  school?,  copies  of  examiners'  reports  1S78  (2),  examination  papers  set  to  pupils, 
and  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  187H.  From  the  Secretary  to  School  Commissioners,  Napier,  in  reply  to 
circular  of  29lh  January  in  reference  to  reserves.  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Ashburton  High  School  Board,  in  reply  to 
circular  of  291  h  January.  From  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Xapier,  in  reply  to  circular  of  29th  January.  From  the 
Secretary  of  the  Timaru  Uigh  School  Bjard,  in  reply  to  circular  of  29th  January.  From  the  Chairman  of  Taranaki  Educa- 
tion Board,  in  reply  to  circular  of  20th  January. 

Sir.  Farquhar  Macrae  was  in  atteudauce,  and  further  examined. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  Resolred,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  Scliool  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  reporting  on  the  plans  of  the  proposed  new  school  building. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Chui-ch  Property  Trustees,  Christchurch,  forwarding  particulars  of 
reserves,  in  reply  to  circular,  but  stating  tliat  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  include  certain  reserves  in  the  return, 
because  they  were  "a  private  endowment  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  purposes  made  by  the  Canterbury  Association, 
and  vested  in  the  Church  Property  Trustees  for  those  purposes." 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  apply,  through  the  Jlinister  of  Education,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Law  OHiccrs  of  the 
Crown  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  reserves  referred  to  would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
inquirr. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Sesolved,  That  Jfr.  O'Rorke,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  and  Dr.  Wailis  bo 
appointed  a  Committee  to  observe  the  working  of  the  University  of  Olago  and  Canterbury  College,  to  inspect  the  buildings 
attached  to  those  institutions,  and  to  report  to  the  Commission. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  which  visited  the  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  S.-hool,  and  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  Parnell,  be  also  appointed  to  visit  Wellington  College 
and  Nelson  College. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  returns  received  in  reply  to  the  "circulars  issued  by 
the  Commission  be  printed,  with  a  view  to  their  being  attached  as  an  appendix  to  the  report. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  the  returns  tabulated. 

Mr.  Theophiius  Kissling,  Registrar  of  Deeds,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  T.  Peacock,  Mayor  of  Auckland,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Nelson,  M.A.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That,  whilst  the  Commission  recognizes  fully  the  great  want  which 
exists  for  suitable  buildings  for  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  it  is  unable  to  make  any  recommendation  in 
anticipation  of  its  rejjort  to  the  Governor. 

The  Secretary  w-as  instructed  to  summon  the  fuUowing  witnesses  for  next  day ; — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Maunsell,  LL.D., 
the  Rev.  R.  Kidd",  LL.D.,  Mr.  Wm.  Aitken,  Mr.  Pliillii.s  (Thames),  Mr.  U.  Brett. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  tame  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Satubdat,  22nd  Febrfaet,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  Supreme  Court  Buildings,  Auckland,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Professor  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Pro- 
fessors Sale  and  blrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Sloman,  B.A.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  H.  Brett  nppeared  in  answer  to  a  summons  requiring  his  attendance  as  a  witness,  and,  baring  been  sworn,  wa» 
excused  from  giving  evidence  on  the  gi-ound  of  urgent  private  business. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Robinson  was  in  attendance,  and  was  examined. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Phillips,  Head  Teacher  of  the  Kauaeranga  Boys'  School,  was  iu  attendance,  and  presented  the  following 
memorial : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  a  great  interest  in  the  advancement  and  completion  of  the  State  system  of  education,  by 
means  of  primary,  secondary,  and  university  institutions,  desire  respectfidly  to  lay  before  you  our  views  upon  the  subject. 
The  establishment  of  a  High  School  upon  the  Thames,  under  the  Act  passed  during  last  session,  wc  feel  assured  will  be  of 
the  utmost  service  in  stimulating  the  cause  of  education  iu  this  district ;  but,  in  order  to  render  this  school  a  flourishing 
and  etlicieut  institution,  it  should  be  placed  in  connection  with  a  higher  establishment  iu  the  form  of  a  college  in  Auck- 
land affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University,  to  which  its  more  advanced  pupils  might  go  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
advantage  of  a  superior  training,  and  the  opportunity  of  studying  for  degrees  and  honours. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  High  School  may  not  be  able  to  estabhsh  the  school  as  early  as  the 
circumstances  of  this  place  require,  owing  to  a  delay  in  having  the  endowments,  promised  under  the  Act,  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Wc  would  ask  the  good  otEces  of  the  Commission  iu  pointing  out  to  the  Government  the  necessity  there  is  for 
assistance  being  granted  to  the  Board  at  once. 


«  Il.-l. 

Pi-orinioii  lioiiiR  iim.lo  in  llio  Ifiuli  floliool  A-l  for  Ihfi  r.iiiii<liiiK  nf  .chi.Urdiip*  npnn  tot  corn|>Blii,oii  I.,  tlio  i.iinilt  o( 
tlin  .li.lniM.  pniimi'v  n.lmolr..  wn  »iiKK.-r.t  (linl  ii  Kiiiiilur  oniiino  •lioiiM  \m  rxl.iplr.l  \,y  llio  Cnllpgr  j  tlitia  ritiiik  npn.,rtuiiitir« 
to  miiliililii  .•iiMcliiliiIci  who  liiiK.  pri^iMl  lliroudli  liolh  tlm  coniiiioii  ikiiil  IIikIi  HoIiooI  tourio,  but  liiit^  U  iu»liln  t<»  bmr  tlio 
oipi'imuor  Uiiivor»it)  I'lliinilion  i  wlii.li  woiilil  ro  iiplute  Hio  r.miii.flioii  -  it  nppfsn  l<»  u<— It  if  to  iiordful  to  inainlaio 
botwt'oii  llio  llivl  iiml  lliiiil  nliipa  in  Mm  I'diiciilion  of  our  toiiIIi  of  butli  afipn.  ' 

CoinnuMiilint;  llio  loivgoing  nuggoliona  to  llio  iilloiiriim  uf  dm  Coiiiinjxion,— Wn  li«»(«,  4p., 

Wii.i.tAM  Mtt'ii.i.iirnii,  Cliniriiinii  of  Hoard  of  OoTrnion,  Iligh  Scliool. 
iIamkk   ItKNHMAW,  Clinirninii  nf  KniinrraiiKn  Hobool  ('oiiiinillrr. 
Jl.  C'llAH.  I.AWi.oii,  t'linirninn  of   WnioUlii  Hcliool  C'omniillcr. 
Tiios.  Si'KMKii,  C'liiiiriimii  of  I'arawni  Holiool  Comiiiltlco. 
Jfr.  riiiUips  won  rininliiod. 

'J'lio  Vi'ii.  Ai'oliiUfti'oii  Miicinncll,  liLD.,  ««»  in  ullpmliuiro,  onj  cinniiiicd. 
The  Ui'v.  It.  KiiWI,  Mi.D.,  wiin  in  nlloiiiliiiu'o,  iiiul  rxiiinini'il, 

Tlio  HooroluiT  wris  iimlnicU'il  lo  rmninion  Mr.  Wiilmiii  Ailken  to  utlond  and  gire  evidence  on  Mondkj  morning,  it 
11  o'olock. 

On  llio  niolion  of  Profcascr  Cook,  Iletolved,  Tliut  llio  (.'ommiimion  viait  the  Auckland  MuMum  and  School  of  Art 
thl>  aflornoon. 

Xho  ConmiissioM  ndjounioil,  to  niccl  ognin  at  the  same  place  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


MoNDAV,  2lTU  I'EDnrAiiy,  1879. 

The  Commimion  met  nl  llii-  Suprpmc  Court  RuildingK,  .Aiickliiiid,  nt  11  o'clock  ii.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Korko,  Clminniin  ;  rrofcssor  Cook,  Kev.  W.J.  lliibons  (Sccrelarv),  RcT.  W.  E.  Mulean,  PrafnBOrt  Sale 
and  I'lricli,  Dr.  Walli:-. 

Tlio  niimitea  of  llio  prooccdinjjs  of  the  Commission  nt  Inst  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Sooritniy  laid  on  the  table  the  replies  of  Uio  Chnirmnn  of  the  Tnislecs  of  the  Church  of  England  Grammar 
School,  Aiu'klnnd,  lo  Scbediile  A,  nttnched  to  letter  of  ITlli  February. 

Mr.  William  ;\itkon  wiis  in  iittcndnnco,  and  oiaminod. 

The  Kev.  K.  Kidd,  Lr,.l).,wa9  in  at  tendance,  and  reexamined. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tole,  Commissionor  of  Crown  Lands,  was  in  attendance,  and  re-examined. 

The  Chairman  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Roman  Calholie  School  at  Freeman's  Bay. 

The  Kev.  W.  J.  Ilab.iis  brought  up  llio  following  report  from  llio  Committee  on  the  Aui;kland  College  and  Grammar 
School,  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  and  the  Girls'  Iligh  ticbool : — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  the  Church  of  England  Qramroar 
School,  and  the  Girls'  High  School,  has  seen  those  institutions  at  work,  and  reports  as  follows  : — 

Auckluncl  CoVe/ie  anil  Grammar  School. 

This  school  is  nl  the  preseut  time  Bomewhnt  unfortunately  situated  with  respect  to  its  buildings.  There  is  no  school- 
building  properly  so  called,  and  the  classes  have  to  be  taught  in  three  separate  houses  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  classes,  constituting  the  upptr  school,  meet  in  what  was  formerly  the  District  Courthouse;  the  fourth 
class  in  au  old  chapel ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  schoolrooms  adjoining  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  buildings  are, 
however,  near  enough  together  to  admit  of  cflective  supervision  by  the  headmaster.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  this  school,  in  common  with  others  on  which  we  have  to  report,  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
interruption  caused  by  the  Christmas  recess.  To  this  circumstance  we  may  probably  attribute  the  fact  that  we  found  no 
fixed  time-table  in  use  delining  the  work  of  the  quarter.  A  temporary  time-table  for  the  upper  school,  and  designed  to  be 
brought  into  use  outhe  day  following  our  visit,  was  placed  in  our  hands,  and  is  appended  to  this  report.  We  understand 
from  the  headmaster  that  the  time-table  is  liable  to  occasional  revision,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wauls  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school  for  the  time  being.  In  its  present  form  it  shows  provision  for  instruction  in  the  following  subjects :  Latin,  nrilh- 
nietic,  algebra,  geomclrv,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  Engli^h  (iucluding  reading,  writing,  composition,  and  grammar), 
geography,  and  history.  We  learn  that  the  omission  of  physical  and  natural  science  from  the  programme  is  due  to  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  buildings.  None  of  the  boys  now  in  the  school  learn  Greek,  and  we  observe 
that  modem  languages  do  not  appear  in  the  time-table. 

It  seems  that  the  arrangement  and  division  of  classes  in  the  upper  school  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
attainments  of  the  senior  pupils.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  shows  that  there  are  two  undergraduates 
attending  the  school,  who,  with  three  other  pupils  not  undergraduates,  constitute  the  upper  division  of  the  first  class.  On 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  undergraduates  were  absent,  and  this  division  of  the  class  was,  in  Latin,  reading  the  Second 
Book  of  the  ^Eueid,  in  conjunctiou  with  the  lower  division  of  tlie  same  class.  There  was  an  absence  of  neatness  in  the 
translation,  but  questions  on  construction  put  by  one  of  our  number  were  in  every  case  con-ectly  answered.  The  only 
other  class  whose  work  in  Latin  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  was  the  third,  the  members  of  which,  numbering  nearly 
thirty,  were  engaged  in  translating  an  easy  passage  from  Bryce's  Latin  Reader.  We  heard  the  first  class  examined  in 
Euclid,  the  upper  division  in  the  Sixth  Book,  and  the  lower  i'n  the  Third  Book.  Simple  deductions,  proposed  by  one  of  our 
mimber,  were  fairly  solved.  The  two  divisions  of  the  second  class,  admirably  handled  by  the  mathematical  master,  went 
through  a  series  of" arithmetical  exercises  in  our  presence,  and  appeared  to  us  to  be  doing  good  work.  In  the  upper  school 
a  part" of  the  day  was  spent  in  written  examinations  in  Latin.  We  noticed  that  in  a  few  instances  students  who  were 
exempt  from  Latin  were  at  this  time  studying  geometry  and  book-keeping.  _  ■  ■    ,    j 

In  the  lower  school,  the  fourth  class  (fifty-two  boys)  was  occupied  with  a  lesson  in  English  history,  which  had 
evidently  been  very  well  prepared  by  the  master.  The  fifth  class  (thirty-five  in  number)  was  receiving  a  lesson  in  reading 
and  spelling,  and  the  bovs  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work.  The  lowest  class  (which  contamcd 
thirty-seven" boys,  some  of  them  very  young,  and  many  of  them  recently  admitted  into  the  school)  was  being  instructed 
in  geography.  '  The  master,  an  experienced  teacher,  was  endeavouring  lo  make  the  subject  interesting  to  the  pupils,  and 
appeared  to  us  lo  succeed  in  doing  so.  ,,,«.•     ^       j  /■  u 

In  all  parts  of  the  school  good  discipline  prevails,  and  the  staff  is,  m  our  judgment,  thoroughly  efficient  and  lully 
competent  to  perforin  the  work  undertaken  by  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  building  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect,  and  which  will  be  in  close  proximity  to  a  recreation-ground,  will  greatly  promote  the  comfort  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils ;  but  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  even  the  present  temporary  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  interfere 
leriously  with  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  school,  or  to  be  in  any  degree  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 


11.— 1. 
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Chv.ych  of  Ent/land   Grammar  School,  Farnell. 

The  school  buildings  are  of  wood,  of  small  Tahic,  and  Tcry  unpretending.  They  arc  somewhat  out  of  repair,  and 
want  painting.  There  are  three  rooms — a  large  room  with  a  smaller  room  at  each  end.  As  to  size,  they  are  large  enough 
for  tlie  numbers  at  present  attending,  with  the  present  staff  and  tlie  consequent  arrangement  of  classes.  The  ground  is 
uneven  and  ill-adapted  for  purposes  of  reereation,  but  well  suited  for  a  master's  residence  or  for  more  than  one  if 
requirsd,  and  siluutedin  what  nijpears  to  be  a  very  healthy  position.  Tlie  want  of  a  play-ground  is  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  proximity  of  the  Dom.ain,  which  is  distant  only  a  few  chains. 

There  are  about  seventy  boys  attending,  divided  into  three  classes,  taught  by  the  headmaster  and  two  assistants. 
In  some  subjects  each  of  these  classi-s  is  subdivided,  and  tlie  differences  of  attainment  in  each  class  are  such  that,  if  it 
were  possible  to  employ  a  larger  statl',  it  would  be  desirable  to  divide  the  boys  into  at  least  five  classes  instead  of  three. 
The  discipline  in  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  is  fair,  but  in  the  middle  class  unsatisfactory,  owing  probably  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  master  temporarily  in  charge. 

The  studies  carried  on  in  the  school  are  determined  in  some  measure  by  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  at  which  tlie  best  boys  will  probably  stand  a  good  chance  of  passing  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  but  the  work 
of  the  school  as  a  whole  is  certainly  below  that  of  an  ordinary  good  grannnar  seliool.  The  subjects  belonging  to  what  ia 
known  as  the  "  modern  side  "  receive  considerable  attention,  and  Ihe  appliances  for  instruction  in  this  department,  though 
simple,  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Much  pains  is  taken  wilh  elocution,  and  several  of  tho  younger  boys  read 
in  our  presence  with  intelligence  and  good  enunciation.  On  the  whole  there  seemed  to  be  a  gentlemanly  tone' in  the 
school. 

The  headmaster  is  evidently  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  is  competent  to  deal  with  some  of  the  scientific' subjects. 
The  school  further  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the  services  of  an  excellent  teacher  of  botany. 

GirW  Siffh  School. 

The  school  is  very  insufficiently  accommodated  in  rented  buildings  in  Upper  Queen  Street.  The  situation  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  ;  but  the  building  is  not  large  enough  for  more  than  half  of  the  two  hundred  pupils  now  in  attendance. 
The  want  of  space  is  the  great  defect ;  but,  owing  to  tlic  very  careful  attention  paid  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  tho 
rooms,  though  crowded,  appear  to  be  by  no  means  unhealthy.  There  is  sleeping  accommodation  for  about  seventeen  pupils, 
and,  considering  the  character  of  the  building,  the  doi-mitories  are  in  excellent  condition.  There  seems  to  be  the  most 
perfect  discipline  and  order  throughout  the  school,  and  the  cheerful  diligence  of  all  the  girls,  as  well  as  of  their  teachers,  is 
beyond  all  praise.  The  time  devoted  to  work  is  strictly  limited  to  five  hours  a  day,  and  the  master  reports  (as  we  think, 
wisely)  that  he  finds  it  very  necessary  to  insist  on  this  limitation,  and  to  confine  the  home  work  to  so  much  as  can  be  well 
done  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  time-table  (which  is  already  before  the  Commission)  appears  to  have  been  arranged  with 
considerable  skill,  and  is  strictly  observed  ;  and  notes  of  the  work  of  each  hour  are  carefully  recorded,  and  used  by  the  head- 
master as  his  guide  in  setting  papers  for  frequent  periodical  examinations. 

The  curriculum,  which  is  planned  to  extend  over  eiglit  years,  includes  Latin,  Euclid,  and  algebra,  besides  modern 
languages,  and  the  other  subjects  usually  taught  in  ladies'  schools.  A  considerable  number  of  the  older  pupils  intend  to 
become  teachers,  and  we  see  great  reason  to  hope  that  the  institution  will  be  very  useful  in  preparing  candidates  for  future 
work  as  mistresses  of  primaiy  schools. 

Professor  Cook  brought  up  the  following  report  from  the  Committee  on  St.  John's  College,  and  Wesley  College,  Three 

Kings : — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  and  report  upon  St.  John's  College,  and  Wesley  College,  Three  Kings,  beg  to 
submit  the  following  report : — 

St.  John's  College  was  visited  on  Wednesday,  the  39th  inst.  There  was  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  students  actually 
at  work,  as  Wednesday  afternoon  is  observed  as  a  half-hoUday,  a  fact  of  which  the  Committee  was  previously  unaware.  As, 
however,  the  number  of  students  is  so  limited,  the  teaching  which  each  individual  receives  must  more  nearly  resemble  that  given 
by  a  private  tutor  than  that  given  by  a  schoolmaster  or  lecturer  to  his  class.  There  were  seven  students,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  seventeen  years  of  age  :  all  of  them  are  foundation  scholars  of  the  College,  the  value  of  their  scholarship  being 
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£1)0  p.r  nnnum,  «M<.  i  rxnctly  cover,  ti.e  oo.l  of  ImurdinR  n,„I  .,f  i,.i,i„„.     E.ol,  .l.i.t,.„t  |.  ,„npo,e.l  lo  l,.r<.  .  .. 

tlio«o  |nii|>.)m'Miml  lli,..v  Miv  cirnii  nu.l  ntry.     'I  lie  Iwo  }-.mii(.c,.t  ,|ii,|,.|,(i  Imri.  «(  i,,-. 

'J'lio  l.ull,!iiiK«iU'0  imHly  of  wool  iiii.l   piiilly  of  »l,  ,„■.   iin,l  <'„„lnln   n  iiiii.l,  i                                                                  '   -_. 
&c.,  bv»uUt^  lliii  pnvjilc  rooiin  of  tlio  hIiuIimiIci  iibovo  ullii(l<„l  (.,.     '||,cro  ia  on  ll,ii  i,r.                                                               ' 
i.tii<l<.nl«,  but  m'vcriil  of  llii.  nwniB  wliidi  n,n  tiol  now  in  iino  wonl.l  ri'.iiiirp  to  Lo  rri.nin'il  lo  i,  . 
(  olIiXi.  r»li.lo  i;l>„nt    ID  iioriw  imn  l)mi   ro«..ne,l   for  tlio  iinin.-iliaU   um  of  llio  Collruo  i  n   ■ 
nMniiiiulcr  nils  bi'i'U  U'l  fir  n(;rn'nllninl  pu,|io»i'«.  '  

Tl,o  n,n,l.>,.  i„f,MMM>,l  .,,  Ilmt  nono  of  llio  .UnlonU  w,-r«  til  nrccnl  momhcrt  of  thg  Uniremlr.  Tlioro  .ppcnr  lo  bo 
only  two  ■■l,i»«  l•,„.^l^  «l,„l.  nll„nl  u.von.n.o.lnHon  .nlUpirnt  f„r  ifu.  prr.cnl  nun,l>rr  of  •In.Ionf  ^ 

il,o  C,,mn.,ll,.o  vi.il..,!    W  .■»l,.y   C.ll..^,.    Tl.r.o    Kin,.»,  on    tl,o  morninK  '•f   Thur-Iny,    ti.o   20lh  init. ,    U.m  w«ro 

cnK"(;,H'  ■"  H'v.nR  tl,o  Ma,„-,  pnpil.,  mx  .n  nun.l....;,  a  Rill,.  I..„„n.     Tl,c  pnpil.  r.-„l  p«MnR...  in  Jl.,„ri,  and  lrnn.la..-.l  it 

.iilo  KnKl,.li  i  tl,..v  «l,o  r,.,„l  p„H5UKC:,  from     l.o  l!,nwluli  VTMon,  nn.l  Irnn-lnlul  il  ,  Mnori.     Al  ll.r  con.Iu,lo„  of  ll,« 

J  iblo  ,»«.n,  on,,  of  on.-  nnn.l,ri-  ..l  l.o  pnp.U  «un.8  ni  n.ulliplionlioa  an.l  .livi.ion,  win,-],  |l„.y  ,1i,l  „„!,  n.odcrM..  ,urrc... 
One  of  I  ,0  UnKl„l.  9ln<U-nt,  ll.rn  ,.,k,..l  tin.m  a  r«w  mu-.l.on.  in  elementary  K.wmphy,  nnd  «fl,T«nr.U  tl.ry  ,anR  n  coupio 
of  »,UMT,1  -ooRH  ,.  ,»,ov.ll,  ll.,w  of  ll.o  Knglish  »tud..nl..  'li.ey  nro  ln«Kl.t  tT.o  nulimonl.  of  n.u.ie  on  Curwon'i  Tenia 
feol-la  sv.M.M...  til  ll„»,'  HX  V,un;  p„p,l9.  tl.o  yonnge.t  «n.  fourlcn  ye,.r»  of  urc  ,  tl.roo  of  tl.cm  npp«ired  lo  bo  about 
twenly.  In  I'-y-o.ml  nppcan.n.v,  lli.y  w.ro  n»  vU-tm  ii]>,l  uill-drossod  i...  K.iiopcnn  ,onll„  of  ll.o  sumo  .i™  nllendinu  •oliool 
or  collc-R...  11.0  Innoipiil  informed  us  Ilmt  some  of  thoic  youlhB  woidd  probobly  become  Icncliors  of  llieir  fellow- 
counlvvn.i'M. 

\Vo  saw  six  Knijlish  Miidcnlc,  nil  of  (l.om  join.g  m.Mi  and  cnndidulos  for  lliu  \Ve»lcyan  mini.trv  Three  of  lliem  nro 
new  slmlonts,  ami  wc  eaw  nc.ll„..(?  of  ll.eir  «ork:  ll.c  olher  Ihrco  did  eomo  eleintufary  arc.i;  under  tbc  direction 
of  Dr.  K.dd  \vl.il>(  wo  wcio  p.Tfciit  ;  but  llioy  npponr  to  be  quite  bofiinners. 

Thi'io  seen  lo  be  only  two  clnss-rooins,  i.nd,  of  tlii'...e,  one  ia  quite  pmall. 

The  Mno.'is  1.11  .-loop  in  a  Inipo  dorn.itoi'y  ;  the  KuKlisli  Mudenls  sleep  two  in  cnol.  room.  .\ll  the  bedroom.,  ond  nl«o 
the  Sli.on  .lo.iiiilo.y,  wore  Toi-v  cloiin  i.ii,l  any.  In  nd<lilion  to  the.«o  class-rooms  and  slcepltigroonis,  I  here  arc  in  the 
nmiii  buihiiiiK  a  tUii..ij; -room,  kitchen,  and  eorvanls'  bedrooms.  The  rriiioipal  resides  in  an  entirely  separate  buildine  All 
the  buililings  are  of  wood.  ■  ''■ 

Of  the  cslato  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  -16  acres  are  reserved  for  the  immediate  use  of  theiuslilution  :  Ibc  whole  of 
the  ron.i.indor  is  let. 

The  Chniiman  brought  up  the  following  report  from  the  Committee  on  St.  Mary's  College,  North  Shore  :— 

The  Coii.mitloo.  consisting  of  Ti-ofcfsor  Ulrioh,  Di-.  AVallis,  and  Mr.  O'Rorke,  appointed  to  inspect  St.  Mary's  Roman 

Catholic  School  Imlding,  near  the  Takapnna  Lnko,  mid   the  endowment  in  tho  neighbourhood,  granted  lo  the  Roman 

Calholio  body  in  the  yiar  1S50,  have  the  honour  to  report, — 

1.  That  no  school  is  at  proscnk  held  in  the  building,  and  that  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being  no  school  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  ll.c  funds  arising  fioin  the  endowment,  tlic  rental  of  the  estate  being  only  some  £-10  per  annum. 

2.  The  Coinuiitlcc  ascertained  tho  position  and  nature  of  the  land.  It  has"  none  of  the  value  attached  to  building 
allotments  near  a  city,  or  to  oidinai-y  suburban  lands.  It  is  simply  rural  land,  separated  from  the  City  of  Auckland  by  the 
VVaitemata  Harbour.  There  is  no  doubt,  howorer,  that  if  tliis'cstate  of  370  acres  were  brouiiht  into  proper  cultivation 
nn  incronsed  aiinunl  rovcnne  would  be  insui-cd  ;  but  at  present  l!ie  aspect  of  tho  place  ia  one  ofncylcct.  'The  tenants  at 
present  hold  only  from  year  to  year,  awaiting  some  frosh  disposition  of  the  property. 

3.  St.  Ma.y's  School  is  built  of  bluostonc,  with  walls  about  two  feet  thick,  two  storeys  high,  with  a  basement  running 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  tlio  building.  The  clear  length  of  the  building  is  72  feet,  by  21  feet  wide.  The  roof  is  of 
shingle,  and  is  nuicli  out  of  repair.  'There  are  two  chinineys  at  the  gable-ends,  with  fireplaces  in  the  lower  and  upper 
storey.  On  the  gro.iml  floor  theio  is  a  large  room  o6  feet  by  21  feet,  with  a  fireplace.  The  other  half  is  subdivided  into 
five  small  rooms,  passage,  and  slai.-casc,  the  largest  room  being  IS  feet  by  'J  feet,  used  as  a  dining-room.  The  fireplace  is 
in  a  room  11  foot  by  II  i'cct,  probably  intended  tor  a  kitchen.  The  upper  storey  is  occupied  by  a  ccuti-al  hall,  51  feet  by  21 
feet,  -with  a  staircase  opening  into  the  hall.  At  each  end  of  the  hall  arc  two  siuall  rooms,  12  feet  by  9  feet  and  9  feet  by 
9  feet,  in  tbc  laigor  of  which,  on  each  side,  is  a  Crepkec.  All  the  interior  of  the  house  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  and 
looking  very  dinj;y.     Tho  basement  storey  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  cowshed  or  stable. 

4.  The  rents  lliat  have  aeouniulated  since  the  school  was  closed  amount  to  about  £200.  This  sum,  with  a  small  excep- 
tion,* is  reserved,  ponding  the  ariivnl  of  a  new  Eoniau  Catholic  bishop,  who  has  bce.i  expected  for  the  last  four  rears. 

The  Commit  lee,  while  reporting  that  the  terms  of  the  trust,  as  regards  the  keeping  of  a  school,  are  not  at  present  ful- 
filled, cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  the  religious  and  educational  institutions  about  Auckland,  which  were  so 
largely  intended  for  the  bcneCt  of  the  Maori  race,  received  sucli  a  shock  from  the  Xatiro  rebellion  as  will  reauiro  consider- 
able time  to  repair  the  evils  that  the  war  entailed  upon  those  establishments. 

The  Chairman  brought  up  the  following  report  from  the  Committee  on  St.  Stephen's  School,  Parnell  :— 

Tho  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors  Cook  and  Ulrich,  Eev.  Mr.  Mulgan,  and  Mr.  O'Eorke,  inspected  the  St. 

Stephen's  School  at  2  o'clock  on  Thursday,  201  h  February,  1879. 

The  pupils  in  attendance  were  52  Maoris  and  7  Europeans.  They  were  engaged  in  writing  from  dictation,  and  the 
Committee  were  much  struck  w  ith  the  proficiency  displayed  by  the  pupils  iu  both  writing  aud  spelling,  especially  the 
former.  The  Committee  also  witnessed  the  testing  of  the  boys'  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  were  pleased  with  the  results. 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  institution  was  the  teaching  of  ten  yoxiug  Maori  pupils  and  one  European  by  a  Maori  pupil- 
teacher.     All  the  instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  English  language. 

The  Committee  were  satisfied  with  the  elTicieucy  of  the  two  teachers,  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Robertshaw,  aud  with 
the  interest  taken  in  the  general  management  of  the  school  by  Archdeacou  Bun'ows. 

The  school  was  held  in  a  fine  large  room  recently  erected  ;  the  dining-room,  too,  is  spacious;  aud  the  bedrooms  were 
tolerably  tidy.     The  buildings  generally  appeared  suitable,  and  in  fair  repair. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  objects  of  the  trust  ai-e  being  faii-ly  c.ai-ried  out,  and  that  the  estate  is  being 
turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  letting  it  in  building  allotments  whenever  a  demand  arise?. 

Professor  Ulrich  brought  up  the  following  report  from  the  Comuiiltee  appointed  to  visit  the  Museum  : — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Mnseunr  have  to  report  that  they  discharged  that  duty,  aud  tliiuk  it  a  note- 
worthy matter  that  the  liberality  of  two  Auckland  citizens  has  eiubellished  tlie  institution  with  a  set  of  models  of  antique 
statuary,  properly  set  up.  The"  statues  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Russell,  and  the  setting-up  by  Dr.  Campbell.  The 
latter  gentleman  "also  provides  a  school  of  drawing,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Watkins,  for  all  who  are  willing  and  competent 
to  attend.  The  rules  for  admission  aud  instruction  are  appended.  The  institution  is  at  present  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions,  but  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  would  be  much  extended  if  there  was  a  Government  grant  to  enable  the  insti- 
tution to  have  such  an  olEcer  as  a  taxidermist,  aud  those  others  usually  connected  with  museums  iu  other  places. 

School  of  Design,  Auclland  Insiitiite. — Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Cheeseman,  Curator. 

1.  Tho  instructor  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Watkins.  He  holds  a  certificate  from  some  institution  in  London — I  believe  the 
South  Kensington  School  of  Design.     He  is  well  known  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  iu  Auckland. 

2.  Tlie  school  meets  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  hours  being  from  9.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

3.  Tliirty-one  pupils  have  passed  the  examination  required  before  entrance.     The  average  attendance  is  from  13  to  20. 

4.  'The  instructor's  salary  and  all  other  expenses  connected  with  the  SL-hool  are  borne  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Campbell ;  the 
Institute  supplying  the  room  in  which  the  school  is  held. 


*  Viik  Father  Fynea's  evidence. 

3— H.  1.  (M.  of  Pro.) 


H.— 1.  1^ 

On  llio  motion  of  llio  Kcv.  W.  J.  Ilttbfiis,  Hesolved,  Tlmt  llic  ToriouB  rcpcrls  jutl  brought  iij)  be  entered  upon  Ibo 
minuti's. 

Tho  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  ngnin  at  tbc  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'eloek  a.m. 


TcESDAV,  25Tn  FnDBrAnv,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  ol  tlio  Supreme  Court  Buildin|;s,  Auclclnnd,  nt  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorkc,  Cliftirraan  ;  Professor  Cook,  Bcv.  W.  J.  Ilabens  (Secretory),  Rev.  W.  E.  llulgan.  Professors 
Sale  aiid  Ulrich. 

Tlic  minutes  of  llie  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  niceline  were  read  ond  confirmed. 

On  (lie  niciticin  of  rrofesscir  Cook,  7iV*o/i'f(/,  Thiit  (lie  Seercliirv  be  instructed  to  opply  lo  (he  Minister  of  Education 
with  the  view  of  dblaiiiiiic  tlic  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  effect  of  the  ^Vc^lcyan  model  trust  deed 
ou  the  original  gninls  and  the  trusts  contained  therein. 

On  tlic  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  Sesolcecl,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  lo  pay  tho  sum  of  £2  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
messenger. 

On  tlio  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  on 
tho  21tli  March  next,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Monday,  2lTn  MAncn,  1870. 

The  followinp  Commissioner,')  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  : — Ecv.  W.  J.  Habens 
(Secrctarj),  Kev.  W.  li.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale  and  Shaud. 

There  being  no  quorum,  the  Commissioners  present  agreed  to  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at  Nelson,  on  Saturday,  the  29th 
March,  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

SATrnuAT,  29Tn  March,  1879. 

Tlie  Commission  met  at  Panama  House,  Nelson,  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Korlie,  Chairman  ;  IJcT.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secret an), Bcv.  W.  E.  Ifulgan,  Profcsiors  Sale  and  Shand. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  large  number  of  returns  to  circulars  had  been  received,  and  that  many  of  them  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  others  were  being  prepared  ;  that  some  of  the  returns  had  been  supjilicd  in  such  a  form  as  lo 
necessitate  consi<U-niblc  correspondence  ;  and  iluit  there  were  returns  which  had  not  yet  been  received. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  opinion  of  tlie  Solicitor-General  on  the  question  of  Avhether  endowments  made  by 
the  Canterbury  Association  came  within  the  terms  of  the  Commission. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  Pesolvcd,  That  tl.c  Secretary  have  authority  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £8  3». 
to  the  Registrar  of  Deeds,  Auckland,  for  a  copy  of  the  Wesleyan  model  trust  deed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Sicrtlary's  Office  as  to  the  extent  and  locality  of  all  reserves  set  apart 
by  the  Govcmmenl  for  tlic  purposes  of  University  education.  The  Secretary  also  read  a  memorandum  which  he  had  drawn 
up  on  the  same  subject. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nelson  College,  intimating  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Governors  of  the 
College  that,  the  institution  eanic  within  the  meaning  of  schools  endowed  by  Government  grants  out  of  public  estate,  and 
forwarding  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  for  the  College  on  the  sul'jcct.     The  Secretary's  reply  lo  tbc  letter  was  also  read. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  Hesolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  memorandum  on  tho  subject  of  University 
reserves  be  forwarded  to  the  ClianccUor  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  following  witnesses  be  summoned  for  Monday  next : — The  Bishop  of  Nelson,  at  10  o'clock; 
Mr.  O.  Curtis,  M.U.R.,  at  12  o'clock  ;  and  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Andrew,  at  lialf-past  2  o'clock. 

The  Commission  adjoiirncd,  to  meet  again  in  the  Jury  Room,  Supreme  Courthouse,  Nelson,  on  Monday  next,  the 
Slst  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


MoxDAT,  31sT  March,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  Jury  Room,  Supreme  Court,  Nelson,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorkc,  Chairman  ;  Rev.  'W.  J.  Ilabens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale  and  Shand. 
Tlie  minutes  of  the  proeeedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Tlic  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Nelson  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 
"Mv.  Oswald  Curtis,  M.II.R.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 
Jfr.  J.  W.  Barnicoat  was  in  allendaiiee,  and  examined. 
Mr.  Robert  Pollock  was  in  attendance,  .and  examined. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  summon  the  following  witnesses  for  next  day: — Rev.  J.  C.  Andrew,  at  10  o'clock; 
Mr.  II.  C.  Duniell,  at  12  o'clock  ;   Sir.  Percy  Adams,  solicitor,  at  3.30  o'clock. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Tuesday  next  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Tuesday,  1st  Aprii.,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Jury  Room,  Supreme  Court,  Nelson,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorkc,  Chairman  ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale  and  Shand. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Andrew,  M.A.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dauiell  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Percy  B.  Adams  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

On  the  motion  of  tlie  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens,  Pesohed,  That  the  Chairman  and  the  Rev.  Sir.  Mulgan  be  appointed  to 
visit  Bishopdale  College,  and  that  the  Bishop  be  informed  that  the  Commission  dcsii-es  that  the  institution  should  be  so 
visited. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackey  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Browning  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Professor  Sale  was  appointed  lo  visit  Motueka  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries 
relative  to  the  Motueka  Trust  School  and  Estate. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Thursday  next  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 


TnuKSDAT,  3ed  Apbil,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Jury  Room,  Supreme  Court,  Nelson,  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorkc,  Chairman  ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Pi-ofesfors  Sale  and  Shand. 

The  minutes  of  the  pi-ocecdings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  Sale  reported  as  follows  : — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commission,  I  yesterday  visited  the 
Motueka  Native  School.  Ou  my  arrival  I  called  at  once  on  ilr.  Baker,  the  teacher.  The  children  weicnot  all  at  the  school 
when  1  arrived,  but  subsequently  I  saw  all  of  them.  There  were  two  boys  ag.d  about  fifteen  and  thirteen  respectively,  and 
three  girls,  aged  about  nine,  eight,  and  seven  respectively,  all  Maoris.     'The  children  looked  clean,  healthy,  and  happy.    I 


10  n.-i. 

did  not  itD  thfl.n  rowivliiR  ImliMiollmi,  nni\  (lioivforo  I  w.iiilil  r<<r..r  I'lo  C)  ii<n'««l.>ti  lo  Mr.  Diktr  f..r  tr\A«<\ne  u  lo  wU»l  l« 

doiio  III  iJiii  K.'li  i;)l.     Tli,i  n'!Mi>lli.iii..  in  III  |iim.ii  il  roi'uiviii^  «  I  lili.irn,  in  u m,|.|..ii.i  of  wliji'h  u    pirtlm  .,f  ii  ..,ii,,.liil 

pi'i'iiiiiil  111  iiiiilo  mil  of.      Hill,  wliim  lliii  iilluntliiiii'  iinxr  in  |ir<>Kn<i<  iirn  t'.iiii|ili't<>  I  Hi"r.>  will  1. 

nil  llio  cliililroii  who  in'o  lik.'l.v  lo  liu  m-iil.  lo  lliu  m-lioij  i  llii.ni  wi||  Im  tw  ,  Jm-^,)  ludm  .m..  in  n  I 

wliii'li  ii  iiiiiv  111  iHK.     'I'lin  m'lio  iliMoiii.  Iiii\ifi>v.ii',  will  111  |iiir.>  lining,  iin  I  I  iin  I.  '    ' 

urn  no  fun  Ii  for  lliit  iiiir|ioiit.     'ran  »,i|ioolio  m  i.i  iink  I  f  ir  in  uli  mil  gmiDml  |i 

niv  vinil,  Mill  |n'iiii<i|itl  Niiliiii  in  llin  ili«lriia,  ii  w.ininii  ihiiimI  Itunlri,  imP    i 

nii>l  ivinlii'il  piirliiMiliii'ly  lu  know  wlii<tlinr  it  witi  in  oniiniiiillon  witli  llin  .| 

JC«t.nlii  1   1)111.  llniliiiK  llml  inv  iin|niriin  r.ifnrrn  I  only  lo  lliu  noliool,  iin.l  i  .  ,  i 

alio  miiil  kIih  Iiii  I  nolliinx  to  niiv  on  lliiit  unhjncl.     .Sl|i)  win  qiiiln  r  inlnnlo  I  »illi  lliu  ni.lilulion  u>  n  ...liool.      I  Im  I  •  loiij 

onviii-siilion  Willi  U\:  llilior,  uliii-lly  on  llio  ilillliMilli.iii  wliii'li  lio  iniiTiniiiiii  I  in  iiitkiiiK  tlin  hi'Ii.kiI  n  t f  il  in.iiinlioa. 

I  ivfor  Iho  I'omnii^ni  in  lo  Sfr.  Iluk  n- for  iniilnnni  on  liiin  inilLnr.     I  i<iib«ii.|iuMilly  vi»iti"l  .Mr,  On-i'ii"       '  :    .f  tlie 

Oitlnlii.      Ilo  iiil'orinri.l  III.' Iliil  lliii  wliolii  of  lli.i  iiil'ilo  W11  hMi-il  nil  I   win  in  noil  ivinlilion.      Ifi  "  ■  ro  B 

TuluilUon  of  lliii  ilinfinviit  mii'lioiis,  lull  liroinivnl  lo  iMiiipilii  iiiid   forwiirj   lo  {':■  <'  ■     i   ■   I    '  ■  fiiiff 

tlio  viiln^ilion  pnl  upon  llinin  hv  llio  Kmul  lloiiril  vuliiul  ir,  wliii'li,  liu  mlili.l,  i- .  Jfo 

wn»  iiimlilo  to  Inrninh  ino  nilll  ii  ropy  of  tlin  roii>lilioiH  of  tlin  leiwH,  iiihI    i-  ,1  .,  for 

inforiimlion  ii.h  lo  I  ho  conililions  niul.'r  whicli  the  l<<»«iies  coiilil  oliiiin  ivii«wnl«  of  tlu'ir  luu-n.  llo  n\to  gnyn  mo  mi  oilimite 
of  tlio  iliiniiiKo  wliirli  ci-rtiiin  m-clionn  in  tlui  cstiilo  liml  tnd'iirod  from  llin  flooili  of  1H77.  'i'liin  citimato  I  Iioml  in.  I  alio 
hand  in  n  copy  of  ii  ivporl  on  llio  Afolncliii  School  fi.p  the  ywir  1870,  (Iriiwn  up  liy  Ilio  Iiiipui|,.ir  of  Niitivo  .Srhooln,  tlio  R«t. 
J.  W.  Stuck,  and  included  iiinong  llio  piipcrs  printed  in  llie  Appendix  lo  tbo  Journiilii  of  llio  llonno  of  l{<-pro<oiitnlircii  for 
1870. 

On  tlio  motion  of  Professor  Siilo,  irr.  Josc])li  lt:il<cr  wns  culled  in  nnd  cimniiiod. 

The  .Sccrcliiry  rciul  the  conv.-i|)oiidciico  which  had  tiikcn  pluco  relntivo  to  the  propo'cd  viiit  to  Nelson  College  by  tlio 
Commilloo  nppoiiitcd  for  tliiit  pnrpo-<o. 

On  the  motion  of  I'rofcssor  Side,  SnolfKl,  That  the  Commission,  lmTin(»  considered  tho  answer  rcceired  from  tlm 
SoenMiiry  of  Iho  Nelson  C'iiIK'KC,  nnd  the  fnrllicr  letter  received  from  llio  I'rincipiil,  deems  il  ineipedieni  tlint  any  ineinbcnof 
the  Ooiiimission  ulionld  visit  tho  (."ollcgc  in  any  other  capacity  than  lint  of  Couiniissioiiera  j  and  that  the  Coiuiniltco 
nppoiiiti'd  lo  visit  Xelson  CoUcsio  he  relieved  from  tiiiit  duly. 

Tlic  Secretiiry  was  instructed  to  smninoii  Mr.  M.  Cinipliell  as  a  witness  for  next  day. 

Tlio  Committee  ndjimriicd,  to  meet  again  at  the  samo  place  next  diy  at  9.30  o'clock  a.m. 


FiiiDAT,  Irn  Arnir.,  1870. 
The  Commission  met  in  tlio  .Tury  Room,  Supreme  Court,  Xelson,  at  0..30  o'clock  a.m. 

I'reseiit :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Cliairmaii ;  Rov.  W.  J.  Ilaben^  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale  and  Sliand. 
The  miiuiles  of  tlic  prorcoclings  of  the  Commissiou  at  last  meeting  wore  read  and  conlirmed. 
Mr.  Jlattliew  Campbell  was  in  attendance,  nnd  examined. 
Mr.  JamcsT.  Catley  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Tlio   Comrai3siou   adjourned,  to   meet  again  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  on  the  following  day  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.m. 


SATrRDAT,  Sin  Aran,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wcllinglon,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Present :  Jlr.  O'Rorke,  Cliairman ;  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habeus  (Secretary),  Dr.  Ileetor,  Rer.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professors  Sale  and  Sliand. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  conQrmed. 

Professor  Sale  brougUt  up  the  following  report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  observe  the  working  of  Wellington 
College : — 

Before  referring  to  the  condition  of  this  school  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  we  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Conmus^ion  to  the  report  furnished,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Educ.ition,  on  the  ISth  of  July  last  year,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J .  Habens,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  1878.  The  following 
remarks  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  that  report. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Hubens's  iU\t,  the  Governors  of  the  College,  wilU  a  view  of  effecting  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  school,  have  thought  proper  to  give  notice  of  dismissal  to  all  the  masters.  They  have  since  reappointed 
tho  headmaster,  Mr.  Wilson,  at  a  reduced  salary.  In  the  ease  of  liie  other  masters  no  definite  arrangement  has  yet  been 
made.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  term  one  of  the  junior  masters  has  beeu  obliged  to  give  up  work  from 
ill-health,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Governors,  from  motives  of  ecouomv,  do  not  intend  at  present  to  make  any  appoint- 
ment in  his  place.  Owing  partly  to  this  circumstance,  the  headmaster  has  found  it  necessary  to  rearrange  the  classes ;  it 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  serious  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  this  rearrangement,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  staff  at  present  employed  is  iusullicient. 

There  are  at  present  no  undergraduates  in  the  College,  nor  is  there  any  sixth  form. 

The  headmaster  instructs  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  forms  in  Latin,  English,  and  history.  The  second  master 
instructs  the  second  and  first  forms  in  the  same  subjects.  Latin  forms  part  of  the  work  edl  throug'a  the  school.  At  present 
no  Greek  is  taught.     Provision  is  made,  however,  in  tho  time-table  for  teaching  Greek  as  an  alternative  with  German. 

The  mathematical  master  undertakes  the  whole  of  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  The  first  form 
le.arns  arithmetic  only.  The  mathematical  course  commeuees  in  the  second  form,  which  receires  instruction  in  Euclid  and 
algebra. 

Instruction  in  French  is  given  to  all  the  classes  throughout  tho  school,  and  German  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject  to 
boys  in  the  fifth  form. 

We  did  not  see  the  classical  work  of  the  fifth  form,  but  we  were  informed  that  this  form  consisted  of  two  students, 
who  were  roadiiig  Horace's  Odes. 

The  fourth  form,  consisting  of  eight  students,  were  reading  the  Second  Book  of  Yirgil's  ^neid.  This  form  is,  in 
reality,  the  same  as  that  which  nt  the  time  of  Mr.  Habens's  visit  was  called  the  lower  fifth.  We  did  not  see 
the  Latin  composition  either  of  this  form  or  of  the  fifth,  this  p.art  of  their  work  having  been  temporarily  interrupted, 
owing  to  the  changes  now  taking  place  in  the  school.  We  were  present  while  the  fourth  form  were  engaged  in  translating 
Tirgil,  and  judging  from  their  translations,  and  from  their  answers  to  various  questions  on  grammar  and  construction,  we 
should  say  that^their  work  was  quite  equal  to  what  may  fairly  be  expected  from  boys  in  the  fourth  form  in  a  good  grammar 
school.  We  faw  the  second  form  engaged  in  translating  from  English  into  Latin  sunple  sentences  taken  fi-om  an  elemen- 
tary book,  while  the  members  of  the  first  form  were  engaged  in  the  same  room,  some  of  them  in  a  writing  lesson,  others 
in  preparing  other  work.      We  did  not  see  any  of   the  Latin  work  of  the  third  form,  but  we  were  informed  that  they 

were  reading  Cajsar.  ■      i       i      •    i       j  -r,     i-  i       v 

In  the  mathematical  department  the  classification  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  classical  and  English  subjects; 
but,  as  the  chief  difference  consisted  in  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  classes,  the  genei-al  order  of  the  school  was  not  mate- 
rially interfered  with.  „  ,  -  .  ,  •  i  it  ■  ^  ^  i 
"Only  one  boy,  forming  the  highest  class,  was  doing  such  work  as  is  usually  done  in  the  higher  mathematical  classes  of 
a  grammar  school  This  i)oy  had" read  all  the  mathematical  work  prescribed  for  the  Cniversity  examination  for  junior 
scholarships,  and  was  reading  with  the  view  of  presenling  himself  at  the  next  junior  scholarship  examination.  When  we 
visited  the  school,  he  was  engaged  on  exercises  taken  from  Todhunter's  larger  UVigonometry. 
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On  tbo  day  of  our  visit  the  other  matheinfttical  clastei  were  receiving  initructiou  in  Euclid,  the  more  ndranced  boy« 
being  engngcd  on  Book  TV.,  iind  the  red  on  Book  I.  The  time  at  our  diipojal  wa*  loj  short  to  enable  us  to  pronounce 
decidedly  upon  the  qunlity  of  the  work,  but  it  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  that  in  some  cases  llierc  had  been  insnfGcicut 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  at  lionie. 

We  regivt  to  sny  lliiit  in  moJorn  IniijjU'iges  we  only  saw  the  work  of  the  lowest  form.  These  boys  were  learning  the 
French  nccidence,  ami,  allowing  for  the  voi'y  short  time  which  had  clapacd  since  they  began  the  subject,  they  seemed  to  be 
inakinff  good  progre«s,  and  to  be  inlcrcstid  in  their  work. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  nalnnl  fcipnce,  we  were  prcjcnt  while  the  fourth  form  were  receiving  a  lesson  in  botany. 
Instruction  was  pivcn  by  means  of  epceluiens  difsectcd  by  the  students,  under  the  guidance  of  the  lecturer.  From  what  wo 
observed  we  received  the  impression  that  the  study  of  n.atural  science  was  probably  the  strong  point  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  instruction  was  admirably  given,  and  almost  all  the  boj-s  took  a  niarkdl  interest  in  tlieir  work.  The  class- 
room was  well  supplied  with  charts  and  illuslnitions,  and  contained  cabinets  filled  with  C(dlcelion3  in  several  branches  of 
natural  Fcicncc,  which  were  anjply  suQicicnt  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  which,  to  a  largo  extent,  had  been  formed 
by  former  pupils. 

Although  in  some  parts  of  the  school  work  a  want  of  vigour  and  animation  was  apparent,  it  is  probable  that,  to  some 
extent  at  all  events,  this  was  due  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  school,  to  which  wo  have  already  referred. 

Eeo.  W.  J.  Hahens  to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Sib,—  Wellington,  18th  July,  1878. 

The  Governors  of  the  Wellington  College  having  requested  you  to  appoint  some  person  or  persons  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  working  of  the  College,  you  were  pleased  to  appoint  me  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  I  now  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  following  statement  : — 

1  am  much  indebted  to  the  Oovernors  and  to  their  SecrclaiT,  who  have  placed  at  my  service,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
inquiry,  uU  papers  that  were  likely  to  be  of  uie  to  me  ;  nnd  1  desire  to  acknowledge  my  oblig.ations  to  the  Principal 
(Kenneth  AA'ilson,  Esq.)  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  received  nic  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  school,  for  the 
readiness  nnd  fulness  of  his  replies  to  my  numerous  questions,  and  for  the  arrangements  ho  made  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  school  at  work. 

I  find  that  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Governors  to  raako  provision  both  for  secondary  education,  and  for  the  higher 
cd\ica! ion  of  the  College  or  the  University.  The  institution  has  apparently  been  moulded  into  its  present  form  by  the 
endeavour  to  compress  the  two  stages,  the  secondary  and  the  higher,  into  the  ordinary  period  of  school  life,  and  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  both  stages  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  school,  and  with  a  stall'  of  instructors  scarcely  exceeding  the 
number  which  would  be  required  in  an  ordinary  grammar  school.  The  only  teacher  upon  the  stalT  whose  services  would 
not  be  necessary  for  the  work  of  a  grammar  School  is  the  rrofessor  of  Natiual  Science  (T.  Kirk,  Esq.,  F.L.S.).  The  only 
work  doiu>  by  the  College  out  of  school  hours  is  the  work  of  the  evening  classes  and  of  a  Saturday  clas-?,  as  follows  : — The 
lUathoinatiiiil  Master  conducts  an  evening  class  for  mathematics  attended  by  four  persons,  and  one  lor  classics  at  which 
three  attiiid  ;  the  Modern  Language  Master  has  a  class  for  French  and  one  for  German,  attended  by  three  and  two  persons 
rcspoelivLly  J  and  the  Mathematierd  Master  has  an  nrilhmetic  clas?,  composed  of  three  girls,  which  meets  on  Saturday. 
The  rrincipal  is  prepared  to  gi\c  lectures  in  English,  and  eveuing  classes  to  be  taught  by  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Science  have  been  i)roposed  ;  but  at  present  no  students  avail  themselves  of  these  arrangements.  I  learn  that  of  the  persons 
attending  the  evening  elas-cs  only  one  is  an  undergraduate  member  of  the  University.  There  are  also  four  undergraduates 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  College,  and  who  are  nominally  keeping  terms,  but  who  do  not  attend  lectures,  and 
who  receive  no  instruction  from  the  College.  With  the  exceptions  which  I  have  now  stated,  the  operations  of  the  College 
are  confined  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  the  school  there  are  two  boys  who  have  matriculated  to  the  University  :  one  of  these  is  in  the  sixth  form,  and  the 
other  in  t!ie  ujiper  fifth.  The  work  of  the  sixth  form  is  designed  to  constitute  a  preparation  for  the  passing  of  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  lu  this  form  there  are  at  present  two 
pupils,  of  whom  one  is  an  undergraduate.  The  upper  fifth,  in  which  is  one  undergraduate,  consists  of  five  buys  who  are 
preparing  for  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  Examination;  and  the  lower  fifth,  with  eight  boys,  is  preparing  for  the 
corresp-nJIng  Junior  Examination.  I  am  informed  that  the  practice  is  to  enter  for  these  Cambridge  Examinations  as  many 
boys  from  tlie  fiflh  form  as  are  deemed  likely  to  secure  a  "  pass."  The  fifth  and  sixth  forms  are  under  tlie  direct  care 
of  "the  Principal ;  but  all  the  boys  in  this  upper  jrart  of  the  school  receive  instruction  in  physical  science  from  Professor 
Kirk,  who  spends  nine  hours  a  week  with  tliem,  and  in  mathematics  they  ai'c  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  attain- 
ments, and  tan;j;ht  by  the  Malhemalieal  Master.  Greek,  which  is  an  optional  subject  as  an  alternative  with  German,  is 
tau"ht  by  the  Second  Masler,  and  French  and  German  arc  the  special  province  of  the  Modern  Language  Master. 

In  the  forms  below  the  fifth,  natural  science  and  Greek  are  not  taught.  Tlic  fourth  form  (eleven  boys)  is  reading 
Ca;sar,  and  is  learning  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax  :  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition  is  also  in  use.  In  the  third  form 
(fifteen  boys),  the  text-books  are  the  Latin  Primer,  Arnold's  "Henry's  First  Latin  Book,"  and  Valpy's  Delectus  ;  in  tbo 
teconl  form  (twenty-four  boys),  the  Primer  and  Delectus  ;  and  in  flie  first  form  (seven  boys),  the  Primer  only.  Tlieso 
forms,  like  the  fifth  and  sixth,  are  broken  up  into  classes  under  the  Mathematical  Master,  according  to  the  attainments  of 
the  individual  pupils.  The  third  and  fourth  forms  are  in  the  charge  of  the  Second  Master,  and  the  first  and  second  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Assistant  Master.  To  all  but  the  first  form  lessons  lA  French  are  given  by  the  Modern  Language 
iilaster.  In  aU  the  forms  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  appears  to  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  which  fall  under  the  general 
head  of  Epglish. 

From  this  description  of  the  organization  of  the  school  it  is  apparent  that  a  boy  entering  the  first  form,  and  passing 
through  all  the  other  forms,  including  the  sixth,  is  expected  to  acquire  a  sulEcicnt  knonledge  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
plain  English  education,  and  in  addition  to  become  acquainted  with  two  modern  and  one  ancient  or  wltb  one  modem  and 
two  ancient  lancuagcs,  with  two  or  three  branches  of  natural  science,  and  with  mathematics  as  far  as  conic  sections. 
Moreover,  he  is  expected  to  be  able,  at  the  close  of  his  school  course,  to  give  such  evideiU;e  of  his  proficiency  in  several  of 
the  subjects  which  he  has  studied  as  is  involved  in  passing  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the 
University. 

The  "ease  being  thus  stated,  I  find  my  attention  diverted  (necessarily,  as  I  think)  from  the  consideration  of  the 
efEcieacy  of  the  masters,  or  the  sulliciency  of  their  numbers,  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  realizing 
the  ideal  which  is  set.  before  them.  I  do  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  imparl iig  to  tl.c  fifth  and  sixth  forms  such  a 
knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  natui'al  science  as  is  required  for  the  scbclarsliip  examinations,  and  (so  far  as  these  subjects 
are  concerne  1)  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  indeed  the  record  of  scho'arsliips  awarded  shows  that  in  this  department 
the  College  has  att!iiued  to  high  distinction.  But  I  do  not  see  how  due  attention  to  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  work  of 
the  sixtli  form  in  classics  is  compatible  with  preparation  for  the  degree,  nor  how  such  preparation  as  a  candidate  is  fit  to 
receive  at  that  stage  can  afford  any  reasonable  hope  of  securing  a  place  at  the  honour  examinations.  So,  also,  honours  in 
matiiemalics  are  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  candidates  who  have  no  instruction  beyond  that,  good  as  it  is  as  far  as  it 
goes,  which  is  provided  by  the  College.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that,  while  there  is  no  separate  provision  made  in  Wellington 
for  superior  education,  the  Governors  of  the  College  sliould  endeavour  to  supply  the  lock  as  well  as  they  can  with  the 
means  at  tlieir  disposal ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  mirch  to  be  regretted  that  in  any  institution  the  preparation  of  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  should  bo  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  them  no  prospect  of  anything  better  than  a  bare  "pass,"  and  that 
time  should  be  spent  in  the  laborious  reading  of  books  set  for  examination  which  would  be  far  better  spent  in  the  study  of 
a  larger  number  of  easier  authors,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  good  vocabulary  and  of  a  ready  eonunand  of  common  idioms. 
Judging  from  wbat  I  observed  when  I  heard  the  upper  fifth  reading  Ca>sar,  I  should  say  that  if  a  sound  knowledge  of 
Latin,  as  distinguished  from  the  knowledge  of  special  books  got  up  for  examination, is  to  be  acquired  in  the  school,  it  must 
be  iu  the  sixth  form,  the  work  of  which  is  not  now  planned  \,Ah  that  object  in  view. 

llaving  thus  indicated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  characteristic,  and,  :;t  the  same  time,  the  leading  defect,  of  the 
school,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  without  reserve,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  competency  or  efficiency 
of  the  masters.     I  believe  that  they  are  working  with  much  ability  under  a  faulty  programme,  and  that  they  might  achieve 
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signal  •uooeii  if  tlioironorgiin  wcro  ilirooloil  ilmply  l.j  tlio  wftrl  ,.r  i,. /„  l.,fv  ...l.ujsll.iti.     I  km  »"•  ■  -•  'Im  "  i,-rof 

inuttiM-ii  in  qiiilP   iium.Mi.iil.      I  iK.liocil  purl i.Miliirk  Hint  tile  >•  li  |.li.-i  tlio  llii  ,,Ur 

Olio  muHlcr  (Idch  imt  BiTiii  Id  itfl'iii-.l  all  IIk'  miprrvfitioti  Utnl  V  Ilio  ilctk  rncpn  ,ii  i« 

•tiiii'linK  hrloiv  llii.  iiiii«lfi-.  1  fi'ir  llml  in  mik'Ii  .•inmm.liirt(*(;'fl^(i  ni'i.  Iwi  i...  iilr.iiHil.i  lillnili,,,,  ^^,^„„  u,  ll,„  lo«.-l„i,tf  of 
wntiii«,  iiiiil  I  ilo  not,  Hlli>({ollu>r  nppnivi- of  tlio  pi-nHiw  ot  nlli.\riii«  «ni<  rln..  I.>  prrpin.  Ir.v.iia  wliilo  mi.illior  rliw<  U 
m-oiviiiK  (liiuut  in.lnutloii.  'J'lio  pivparnlioii  of  l.'muiia  •lioiilil  r.illii-r,  I  think,  lii.  ri'tt.iiii«.l  a<  li.iiii«  work.  hikI  bo  duitoout 
of  arhiuil. 

Till)  voinimcratidii  of  tlio  (oacliora  (»lii(cnl  in  tlin  oi'.lor  in  wliir'li  tlio  niimp>  nppcnr  in  'i-  ' '  •'■  ■  •■  <■ ^  itiit 

foUowi:   I'lhicipiil,  .UTDll  pi'i-iinmim  mill  Iiuikhi  ,  Sooiiil  .Miipil.u-,  jljlODj    A>..i>iiiiil   Mini.  ,tor, 

itaoOj   VriilVMBui- (if  Niilunil  SuiiMici'i  j;ir>(t ;   MoJi-rn  l.iin({im('ii  MiiitiT,  £::(ll) ;    DruwiiiK    •■  'If 

thill  bo  (livlilod  Uy  Uio  iiiimhor  of  bo.v«  (71^),  llio  i| ioiil  i.hcjw«  llio  ounl  lo  bo  tMH  per  luiniiin  li.r  it,i,:Ii  \,uj  ;   but  it  iniiit  bo 

roinombiMvil  Unit  Ihc  miiiio  nliilV  in  uviiihibUi  for  c.IIok.i  loci iiio«,  niiil  uoul  I  not  iiood  to  bo  (jrcnlly  niiKinoiitc»l  tlioU({li  tlio 
lUliiibci-  111  bi.jM  nliiiuKl  b,-  hu'nAy  incrruiio.l.  In  IliU  o.iiinoclinn  1  iiiiiv  imy  thni  In  mo  il  iipp.Miri  liiKhly  prilmt.lo  tint,  if 
sopiimlo  iirninurninils  vv,ro  iiiiulo  f.n'  llio  liin1u'r  <  ilin-uliiin,  iiti.l  Iho  miioiii  loll  fro-  t.i  atloiid  lo  iinvjii<l«rv  odiioution  oii^lu- 
Binly,  Iho  romilt  would  noon  be,  llisl,  iiinniroslly  hiouIlt  ollloioiioy,  mid  mcoiidly,  uiiil  in  ii  connoiiuonoo,  a  lurg.i  iiillui  of  now 
pupiln.  It  hiis  nl«o  ooiMirrod  lo  mo,  iih  ii  ulningoi-,  tliiil  Iho  boImi'I  would  inont  likely  bo  larger  if  il  woro  nearer  llio  heart  of 
the  oily,  niul  if  bolter  provi.-'iuii  woro  iimdo  for  warming  llio  rooinn  in  uiiilvr. 

I  liaTO,  liC, 

Tlu>  Hull,  llio  Miiii»u>r  for  ICduoiilioii,  Wolliiiglon.  Wm.  Jab.  IIaokm. 

Oil  llio  inolion  of  Piori!<9or  .Siilo,  Iho  lopul  was  received,  and  ordered  lo  be  entered  on  tho  ininules. 
Oil  llio  niolion  of  Iho  Uov.  \V,  J.  Uaboin,  the  Coiniiiission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  the  Hoard  Room  of  Conterburr 
ollogo,  t'liri-ilchiiivli,  on  Monday  ne\t,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 


C. 


MosDAY,  7t!I  April,  1879. 

Jho  Coiiiiiiiasion  met  in  Ihe  'noaid  Room  of  Caiilerbtiry  College,  Clirisloluirch,  al  2.30  o'olook  p.m. 

l^resi'iil :  Mr.  O' Koike,  Cliiiirumn  ;  I'rofousori  Uiown  and  Cook,  Kev.  W.J.  llabons  (Secielury),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgon, 
Professors  Sale  and  Shniul. 

Tho  minutes  of  Ihe  pioeeedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  woro  read  and  eonfirmcd. 

On  tho  motion  of  I'rofessor  .Sale,  llesoheil,  That  tho  Secretary  be  injlrueted  lonrilc  lo  the  Warden  of  Clirinl'e  College, 
inlimaliii^  lliut  the  Commission  proposes  lo  depute  a  Committee  to  observe  tho  working  of  the  College  and  inspect  the 
premise.'!. 

It  was  also  ictolvcd  that  a  similar  coiAmuiiiealion  bo  addressed  by  Iho  .Secretary  to  the  headmaster  of  Christ's  College, 
suggosling  Wediu'sday,  tlio  0th  instant,  as  a  suitable  day  for  tho  visit. 

On  the  motion  ol  I'rofessor  Cook,  Kesohn'il,  That  the  following  Committees  be  appointed  :  — 

A  Coiuniiltee  consisting  of  Professor  Sale,  Professor  Sliand,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  to  visit  Christ's  College  on 
Wednesday  iioxt ; 

A  Coinniilleo  consisting  of  Professor  Sale,  Professor  Sliuud,  Professor  Cook,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  to  visit  tlie 
Christchurc'li  Girls'  High  School  on  Tuesday  nest; 

A  Coniniittce  consisting  of  Professor  Uiowu,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabcns,  and  the  Chairman,  to  visit  the  Normal  School  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  Conimittcc  appointed  to  visit  Canterbury  College  were  iiistructcil  to  do  so  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  tho  8th  and 
10th  April  respectively. 

The  Scerelai'V  was  instructed  to  summou  tlio  following  wilncssis  for  Saturday  next  :— Mr.  William  Monlgomerr, 
M.H.R.,  at  10  o'clock  ;  Dr.  Powell,  at  12  o'cLjck. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


TuESD.iY  Sth  April,  1879. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  Bo.ird  Room  of  Canterbury  College,  Ciiristchurch,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Cliairman  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professors  Sale  and  Shand. 

The  miimtes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  roeeirod  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Otago  Presbyterian  Cluircli  Trustees,  in  rjply  to  circular  of  tho  29th 
January,  stating  that  the  Trustees  had  the  mauagemeat  of  certain  properties  acquired  by  purchase,  but  that  they  conceived 
the  circular  had  no  application  to  these. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Trustees  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown  in  the  case  of  the  Canterbury  Church  Property  Trus'.ees,  and  io  request  them  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion required. 

A  let  ter  was  received  from  the  Registi-ar  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  submitted 
to  the  Senate  of  Ihe  University  at  its  Late  session  by  a  deputation  which  waited  on  the  Hon.  the  Minister  for  Lands  on  the 
subject  of  the  University  reserves  ;  also  a  copy  of  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate  thereupon. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  eonsideratiou  of  the  letter  was  deferred. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  9.30  o'clock  a.m. 


Wednesbat,  9te  Apsil,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Board  Room  of  Canterbury  College,  Chvistehurch,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Etv.  W.  J.  Habens  (.Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mnlgau, 
Professors  Sale  and  Shand. 

The  niiiiules  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  Eesolvcd,  That  Tuesday  next  be  devoted  by  the  Commission  to  considering  what 
issues  will  have  to  be  determined  in  presenting  an  interim  report  to  Parliament. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  if.  Habens,  Pesolved,  That  application  be  made  to  the  Grovernment  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  prepariuc;  the  report,  and  that,  at  the  same  lime,  the  intention  of  the  Comaiissiou  be  distinctly  expressed  to 
prepare  a  substantial  interim  report  before  (lie  meeting  of  Parliament. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabcns,  liescli-ed,  That  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Slulg^in,  and  the  mover  be 
appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  questions  to  be  put  to  tho  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  Christcliurch. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Thuesdat,  lOiu  ArEiL,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Board  Room  of  Canterbury  College,  Christcliurch',  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke  (Chairman  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professors  Sale  and  Shand. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 


n.— 1.  22 

A  leltcr  nn9  I'cjfircd  fiom  tlio  Socrotiiry  for  Educulion,  recommending  tlnl,  the  rotiirn  ntkol  fjr  of  piiblio  moneya 
gran'cil,  Sec,  for  I  be  proiiiiilioii  of  oJucation  should  be  pr.-pire;!  by  «oino  campcieiit  pcrsaii  nppoinlej  by  tlio  Commission. 

On  tlie  molion  of  IVofussor  J3rown,  the  Socretury  «-:n  iiinlruetoJ  to  lucartiiin  in  wh«t  mantii-r  Via  relurn  could  best  be 
procured. 

Tlic  following  witnesses  wore  ordcrel  to  bo  summoned  : — Mrs.  In;|;lo,  for  Jloiidiy  nctt,  nl  10  o'clock  a.m.  ;  Professor 
Biekerliin,  for  >foii'liiy  noxl,  lit  lO-.W  o'clock  a.m. ;  the  Oisliop  of  Cliristcliurch,  for  Wodricidiiy,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  j  Mr.  C. 
C.  Corfc,  for  Wcdiiesihiy,  at  '^.'M  o'clo'k  a.m. 

'X'lic  (Jomniissiou  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Saturday  next  at  10.15  a.m. 


SAirttDAY,  12Tn  AruiL,  1879. 


Tlie  f'omniission  met  in  tlio  Board  Room  of  Canterbury  CoUejo,  Chrlstcliurch,  at  10.15  a.m. 

I'i-p.ie7il :  Afr.  O'Rorkc,  Chairman;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Uabens  (Secretary),  Rcr.  W.E.  Mulgan, 
Professor.')  Sale  and  Sliand. 

'i'lio  minutes  of  llie  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  Sale  brought  up  the  following  report  of  tlio  Committee  appointed  lo  observe  the  working  of  the  Canterbury 
Girls'  High  School  :  — 

The  school  buildings  are  of  stone.  They  are  of  handsome  exterior,  and  are  in  a  convenient  and  healthy  situation. 
There  are  five  largo  class-rooms,  besides  smaller  rooms  for  iiistru'lion  in  niu<io  and  for  other  pui-posc*.  The  class-rooms 
are  lofty,  well  liglitcd,  and  well  ventilated,  and  are  wornud  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes.  They  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
present  requirements  of  the  school. 

The  pupils  are  dirided  into  five  classes.  The  regular  leaching  stuff  consists  of  five  Indy-teaehers,  including  the  lody- 
prineipal.  Instruclion  is  given  in  Latin,  French,  and  elementary  mallicmalics,  os  well  as  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  education,  including  needlework.  Class-singing  and  elementary  physical  science  are  also  taught  as  part  of  the 
regidar  school  work  by  touchers  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  German,  instrumental  music,  and  drawing  are 
extra  subjects,  and  arc  taught  by  visiting  teachers. 

The  school  seems  to  bo  well  organized,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  time  is  allotted  to  the  dilferent  subjects. 

We  were  present  while  the  classes  were  receiving  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  taught  except  German,  physical  science, 
and  instrumental  music.  In  the  English  branches  a  very  fair  standard  of  clliciency  has  been  attained.  Both  Lalin  and 
inalhomatics  are  well  taught.  In  tliese  two  subjects  the  pupils,  even  in  the  higher  classes,  are  still  occupied  with  elementary 
■work  ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  has  only  recently  been  established.  Latin  is  now  taught  in  all 
the  classes  except  the  lowest ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will,  in  time,  lead  to  a  considerable  advance  in  the  character 
of  the  work  in  the  higlier  classes.  At  present  only  the  highest  class  receives  instruction  in  Euclid,  and  the  two  highest 
classes  in  ali,'ebra.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  each  of  these  subjects  were  commenced  one  year  earlier 
in  the  scliool  course. 

On  the  whole,  wo  were  very  favourably  impressed  with  what  we  saw.  Both  pupils  and  teachers  seemed  to  be  interested 
in  their  work,  and  there  was  good  order  and  discipline  throughout  tho  school. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  following  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be  summoned  : — Mr.  W.  RoUeston,  M.H.R.,  for  Monday  next,  at  10.30  a.m. ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  for  Tuesday  next,  nt  10  a.m. ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  M.H.R.,  for  Wednesday  next,  at  11  a.m. ;  Mr. 
J.  X.  Tosswill,  for  Wednesday  next,  at  11.30  a.m.  ;  and  Mr.  E.  C.  J.  Stevens,  M.H.R.,  for  Thursday  next,  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  William  Montgomery,  M.H.R.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Commission  adjourucd,  lo  meet  again  at  tho  same  place  on  Monday  next  at  10  a.m. 


MoxD.ir,  liTsi  ArniL,  1879. 


Tlio  Commission  met  in  tho  Board  Room  of  Canterbury  College,  Christchurcli,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Uabcns  (Secretary),  Rer.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professors  Sale  and  Shand. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  couGrmed. 

Mrs.  Ingle  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Professor  Bickcrfon,  F.C.S.,  was  in  attcntiance  and  examined. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Ciiairman  retired,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  H.ibeas,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Professor  Shand. 

Jlr.  J.  V.  Colbornc-Yeel  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  summon  Dr.  J.  von  llaast  to  give  evidence  on  Wednesday  next,  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Commission  adjourucd,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  am. 


TrnsD.\T,  loTit  April,  1879. 


The  Commission  met  in  the  Boar  1  Room  of  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  nt  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Piofcssors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  \i.  3.  Habens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E  Mulgan,  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Professors 
Sale  and  Shand. 

On  tlie  motion  of  Professor  Brown  the  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Shand. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  .Shand  vacat;  d  the  chair,  whicli  was  taken  by  Mr.  O'Rorke. 

j\Ir.  W.  J.  W.  Hamilton  "was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Proi'cssor  Sale  brought  up  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  observe  the  working  of  Christ's 
College  :— 

In  accordance  with  our  instructions  we  visited  Christ's  College  on  the  9th  instant,  and  called  upon  the  headmaster,  Mr. 
Corfe.  Mr.  Corfe  explained  to  us  the  general  arrangement  of  the  school  work,  and  offered  to  accompany  us  to  tlu  several 
class-rooms  ;  but  he  informed  us  nt  the  same  time  that  the  work  of  the  school  would  not  be  continued  in  our  presence,  as  he 
and  the  under-raasteis  objected  lo  the  pre-ence  of  any  visitor  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  work.  He  exjjaiued  further 
that  he  was  fully  supported  in  this  view  by  the  ^Varden  and  Fellows  of  the  College.  We  subsequently  had  an  interview 
with  the  Warden,  tlie  Bishop  of  Christchurch,  who  confirmed  what  had  been  stated  to  us  by  the  headmaster  as  lo  the 
unwillingness  of  tho  College  authorities  to  permit  any  inspection  of  the  cl.iases  while  the  work  was  going  on.  L'nder  these 
cireunistanees  we  were  of  opinion  that  no  information  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  visit  of  inspection  such  as  would 
not  be  equally  well  obtained  by  means  of  a  written  statement.  We  therefore  declined  to  accompany  the  headmaster  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  class-rooms,  and  we  requested  him  to  furnish  a  time-table  showing  full  details  of  the  work  done  in 
the  dilfercnt  classes. 

After  the  school  had  dispersed,  we  took  an  oiiportunify  of  inspecting  the  buildings.  Wc  found  that  there  were  t«n 
class-rooms,  one  of  which,  a  large  isolated  building,  is  usel,  when  nccessai-y,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  school 
together  ;  and  three  others  arc  used  by  the  boarders,  out  of  school  hours,  for  purposes  of  study  or  recreation.     One  of  the 


is 


IT.-l. 


i()om«  it  <lorolr(l  to  pliY'icnl  urii-nrp,  niul  rnnliiina  n  tiiodcrnti'  mnply  of  nppnratiii,  i1in({riiiiii«,  Ac     'J  liorc  nm  llircr  Ixjonlinn. 
liiMiKi'K,  i>iii<  ill  I'lini'f^i'  i<(  llii'  lii'iiiliiiii>li'i',  mill  llii'  Inn  nllii'in  in  I'liiir;;!'  nT  Inn  i>(  llio  iinilrr  tnaalprn.     Tliari'  ia  nil  iti'illfiit 

}>liimri>iiiiil,  iiriilioiii  ^ix  iicicN  ill  fxloiil,  nliii-li  in  iihimI  t'liii-lly  \>y  tlio  I'liiii'di'i'ii  !!■  it  fdollHill  ^niiiiid  ntid  an  n  pmrti('i--({round 
111'  irirki'l.     'I'lic  I'liMii'  Poinniti  in  niao  nilliiii  iiiny  rpiu'li  of  lliv  •t'lio«l,nnd  Jiort  of  tliu  IJoiniiin,  wo  wrro  infuniii'd,  itappru- 
|ii'iiilril  for  till'  line  iif  llii'  nclmol  ii»  n  crirlirl-Ki'iiuiid. 

Wo  «i'n>  ftiriiihlii'd  liy  (lie  Wiiiili'ii  willi  III py  of  n  li'llrr  urillrii  l>y  IliP  SiibWnrdfii  lo  llir  Miiiinlrrof  Kilnmliun, 

nnd  cinlioilyiiiK  llir  vinwii  of  llii>  govrniiiin  body  on  Hit-  mibji'Ll  of  iiirprclion.      Wo  liuiiil  ill  tliia  lujiy  fur  llio  iiiforiiiution  of 
lliu  C\>iiiiiii>f it'll. 

Oi>  till'  iiioliiiii  of  rrofomoi-  Siili',  I  bo  ivpoH  win  pcrolvi'd  nnd  ordiTivl  In  be  pntorcd  on  llio  ininulra. 

On  llio  inolioii  of  rroffinor  Snip,  Hmoh'nl,  'riiiit  llip  Ki'Kialrnr  of  tlip  I'liivoraily  of  Now  JCpnInnd  bp  rpqiiralrd  lo 
funiii'li  a  copy  of  llio  oxnuiiiiciV  ii'piM-ls  foi' Ibo  ycnr  I8"!l,  nnd  ■clipdiiloa  of  tbo  iniirka  (or  Hip  Piiiminnlioiia  of  .Mny  nnd 
Nori'iiibor,  IHTd,  nnd  Doirnibor,  IMTH;  nlao  Ibnt  nil  vxumincrs'  roporia  fiiriiii>licd  by  tlio  licgialrur  bo  printrd  in  tlio 
npprnilix  lo  Ibi'  rpporl. 

Tbo  folloninj!  nilnoMioa  npro  ordorod  lo  bo  aiimnionod  : — Afr.  J.  K.  Brown,  M.H  R.,  for  Wpdnoadny  npit,  nt  12 
o'clock;  Mr.  .lolui  liiKlin,  for 'I'lmi'Mlny  ni'xl,  nt  It  o'clock;  Hfr.  C  C.  llonnrd,  for  'I'linradny  next,  nt  12  o'clock;  Dr. 
Tiinib\ill,  for  'I'liiirsdny  next,  «l  2.30 o'clock  ;  Mr.  !•'.  do  C  Mnlcl,  for  Tlmradny  next,  at .')  o'clock  ;  Dr.  I'oncll,  for  'I'biirBday 
noxl,  nl   l  o'clock. 

'I'lip  Comniimion  ]irocccdcd  to  consider  wlint  l»suc«  will  liavp  lo  bo  dolprmincd  in  prceenling  an  interim  report  to 
rnrliimuMit,  nnd  deferred  Ibo  fiirlbcr  considi rnlion  of  Ibo  canio  mnllor  unlil  a  fiiliiro  i\ny. 

Tlio  t'oniuiisfioii  adjourned,  lo  moot  ngnin  nt  Ibo  fame  plnce  next  diiy  nt  10  o'clock. 


\Vi:dni:si)AV,  16tii  Arnit,  1879. 

Tlio  Commission  met  in  Ibo  Hoard  Doom  of  Canterbury  College,  Cliristcliurob,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

I'l-rsenl :  Mr.  O'Jiorke,  (.'bnirman  ;  rrofesfors  Urown  nnd  Cook,  Ker.  W.  J.  Ilabcns  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector, 
Eov.  W.  10.  5[iil(;nn,  I'rol'c.-isors  Sale  nnd  Slinnd. 

Tbe  niimilcs  of  llie  proceodingi  of  llic  Commission  nt  last  moeling  wore  read  and  confirmed. 

A  leller  was  received  from  Ilie  Ilcadnia.sUr  of  Christ's  College  Ornmninr  .School,  forwarding  lists  of  the  work  lalcu 
up  by  tbo  different  forms  in  the  cnrront  term  ;  also  a  table  showing  the  hours  per  week  given  to  the  different  subjects  in 
each  form. 

The  Seerelary  laid  on  the  table  stntemeiits  of  accounts  furnished  by  tbe  Registrar  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

The  following  witnesses  were  in  allcndaiico.  nnd  cx.aniined  : — The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  ChristcUurch,  Mr  J  N 
Tosswill,  Mr.  J.  K.  Brown,  Af.H.R.,  Mr.  C.  C.  Corfe,  Dr.  J.  von  Ilaast. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  plnce  next  day  nt  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Thursday,  17tu  Ai'hil,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  in  the  Board  Room,  Cant erbnrv  College,  Chvistchurch.at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Vreseiil :  Mr.  O'Rorko,  Chairman;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Rev. 
W.  K.  Mulgan,  Trofessors  Sale  and  Sliand. 

The  minutes  of  (ho  proeecdinns  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  rend  tlie  following  telegram  received  from  the  Secretary  for  Education  : — "  Mr.  Ballance  approves  vour 
proposal  re  Commission's  report  ;  interim  report  to  bo  not  later  than  end  of  July." 

TheScerctarv  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Session  of  Senate  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  held  in  March,  1870.  • 

Mr.  K.  C.  J.  Si  evens,  M.H.R.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens,  Jlesolved,  That  tlie  Commission  do  now  proceed  to  consider  whether  a  certain 
statement  made  at  the  close  of  Jlr.  Corfe's  examination  yesterday  be  regarded  as  evidence  or  not ;  and  that,  in  order  to  the 
due  consideration  of  that  question,  the  shorthand-writer's  notes  of  the  statement  be  now  read. 

Shorthand-writer's  notes  read. 

Dr.  Hector  moved,  Tliat  the  statement  just  read  be  not  recorded  on  the  minutes  as  evidence. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  JInlgan  seconded. 

The  motion  being  put,  the  Commission  divided  as  follows  : — Ayes,  7 :  Professor  Cooli,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  Dr. 
Hector,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Ifr.  O'Rorke,  Professor  Sale,  Professor  Shaud.     Noes,  1 :   Professor  Brown. 

The  motion  was  consequently  carried. 

Dr.  Hector  moved,  That  Mr.  Corfe  be  re-examined  on  the  question  of  whether  there  is  any  want  of  harmony  between 
Christ's  College  and  Canterbury  College,  such  as  to  impede  the  working  of  the  iustilution  under  his  control. 

Professor  Brown  seconded. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  following  witnesses  were  in  attendance  and  examined  : — Mr.  C.  C.  Howard,  Dr.  Turnbidl,  Mr.  F.  de  C  Malet 
Dr.  Powell. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Fkidat,  ISth  Apeii,  1879. 

Tbe  Commission  met  in  the  Board  Room  of  Canterbury  College,  Christclnirch,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present:  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chaii-rann  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Eer. 
"W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale  and  Shand. 

Tbe  minutes  of  the  jDroceediugs  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  witnesses  were  in  attendance,  and  examined  : — Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  M.H.K.,  Mr.  John  IngUs,  and  Mr. 
C.  C.  Corfe. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Resolved,  That  the  Commission  do  meet  at  Dunedin  on  the  17th  June  next,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  proceeding  with  its  inqiaries  at  that  place,  and  of  drawing  up  an  interim  report  for  presentation  to  the 
Grovenior. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Hesolverl,  That  notic.>  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  Commission  that  at  the 
meeting  in  Dunedin  the  Commission  will  proceed  to  prepare  an  interim  report,  in  which  it  will  deal  with  questions  affecting 
the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

The  foUowiiig  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be  summoned  for  next  day  : — His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Johnston  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Eraser,  M.A. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  telegraph  to  the  Bishop  of  Wellington,  and  Mr.  John  Duthie,  of  Wauganui,  request- 
ing them  to  attend  to  give  evidence  at  Wellington  on  AVeduesday,  the  23rd  instant. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


H.— 1.  24 

SATTjnnAT,  IOtm  Apiiil,  1879. 

'Xlic  Commisfion  met  in  the  Board  Eoom  of  Cnntciburj  College,  Cliriftcliuicli,  nt  10  o'tluck  n.m. 

Prrscnl :  Mr.  O'Borkc,  Cbairmaii  ;  Professors  Urown  and  Cook,  Eev.  W.  J.  Ifabcns  (Secretary),  Dr.  Ucclor,  Rer. 
W.  E.  Mulpan. 

'J'lie  niiimles  of  the  proceedings  of  llie  Commishion  nt  Inst  nieeling  were  nnd  and  confirmed. 

^J'lio  fulluwiiip  wilncbhcs  were  iji  ntieiidoiico,  and  examined  : — His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Johnston,  Mr.  W.  Montgomerr, 
M.II.n.,  Her.  C.  Fiaser,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rortin,  M.II.B.,  Sfr.  W.  Eollcston,  M.U.K. 

On  llie  motion  of  tlio  Eev.  \V.  J.  Ilabcna,  Sesohcif,  That  the  sum  of  £2  be  paid  to  the  porter  of  the  Canter- 
bury College  as  a  grnluily. 

The  Secrclnrj  laid  on  the  tnlilc  a  copy  of  the  Lyilellon  Times,  15th  Marcli,  1878,  containing  the  address  of  Professor 
Brown,  referred  to  in  Jfr.  Corfe's  evidence. 

The  Conimieeion  adjounieU,  to  meet  again  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  on  Monday  next,  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 


Monday,  21st  Arnii,,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  nt  riuliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  3  o'clock  p m. 

I'rcsent :  Mr.  O'Eorke,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  AV.  Gisbornc,  Eev.  W.  J.  Habcns  (Sceretarj),  Dr.  Heclor,  Rct.  W.  E. 
Mulgan. 

The  minutes  nnd  proeeeding3  of  the  Commiesion  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  Utter  was  necivcd  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Crown  I-ands,  forwarding  copy  of  Oazeite  of  10th  April,  1879, 
containing  tlie  proclamation  of  tlio  UniTcrsity  reserve  at  Taranaki. 

The  following  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be  summoned  : — Mr.  J.  Thomson,  for  Tuesday,  at  10  o'clock  ;  the  Hon.  M.  S. 
Grace,  M.L.C.,  for  Tuesday,  at  10.30  o'clock  ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson,  for  Tuesday,  nt  11  o'clock  ;  Mr.  H.  Jacksen,  for  Tuesday, 
at  a. 30  o'clock  ;  Eev.  J.  I'aterson,  for  Tuesday,  at  3.30  o'clock;  Mr.  W.  ]lulchi>on,  for  Tuesday,  at  4  o'clock  j  Hon.  J. 
C.  Pliarazvn,  M.L.C.,  for  Wednesday,  nt  9.30  o'clock ;  the  Bi.shop  of  Wellington,  for  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock  ;  Mr.  D. 
Pent,  for  Wednesday,  at  2.30  o'clock  j  Mr.  E.  Lee,  for  Wednesday,  at  4.30  o'clock  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Travers,  for  Thursday, 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Tuesday,  22xd  Apeil,  1879. 


The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Korke,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  W.  Gisbornc,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habcns  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Eev.  W.  E. 
Mulgan. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  couGrmcd. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  correspondence  with  the  Agent-General  as  to  procuring  University  calendars,  reports, 
&c.,  from  England. 

The  following  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be  summoned  :  -Mr.  C.  C.  N.  Bavron,  for  Thursday,  at  11  o'clock  ;  Professor 
Kirk,  for  Thursday,  at  11.30  o'clock  ;  Mr.  S.  11.  Cox,  for  Thursday,  at  13  o'clock  ;  Mr.  W.  ClaVk,  for  Thiirsday,  at  12.30 
o'clock  ;  Mr.  Janus  McKcrrow,  for  Thursday,  at  2.30  o'clock  ;  his  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Richmond,  for  Thursday,  at  3  o'clock  ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  to  be  resummoned  for  Thursday,  at  4  o'clock. 

The  Hou.'M.  S.  Grace,  M.D.,  M.L.C,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson,  M.A.,  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  next  day  at  9.30  o'clock  a.m. 


Wednesday,  23ed  Apeil,  1879. 

The  following  Commissioners  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.ra  : — Dr.  Hector  (in  the  chair), 
Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens  (Sccretavy). 

There  being  no  quorum,  the  Commissioners  present  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  witnesses.  The 
following  witnesses  were  examined  : — The  Hon.  Mr.  Pharazyn,  M.L.C,  Sir.  David  Peat,  the  Right  Eev.  the  Bishop  of  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lee. 


Thuesday,  24tii  Apeil,  1879. 

The  following  Commissioners  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. : — Hon.  W.  Gisbome  (in 
the  chair),  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

There  being  no  quorum,  the  Commissioners  present  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  examined 
the  following  witnesses : — Mr.  C.  C.  N.  Barron,  Profcisor  Kirk,  Mr.  W.  Clark,  Mr.  James  McKcrrow,  His  Honor  Mr. 
Justice  Richmond.  

Feidat,  25Tn  Apeii,  1879. 

The  following  Commissioners  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.m. : — Hon.  W.  Gisbome, 
Eev.  W.  J.  ITabens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector  (iu  the  chair),  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

There  being  no  quorum,  the  Commissioners  present  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  examined 
the  following  witnesses  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Cox,  Rev.  J.  Paterson. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  W.  Gisbome,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habcns  (Secretary) ,  Dr.  Hector,  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

The  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings,  Wellington,  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  its  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  certain  members  of  the  Commission  met  at  Parliament  Buildings  on  the  23i'd,  24th,  and 
25th  April  respectively,  and  proceeded  with  tlic  taking  of  evidence. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hector,  Hesoived,  That  the  ))roeecdings  at  the  informal  meetings  of  Commissioners  held  on  the 
23rd,  24th,  and  25th  April  respectively  be  entered  ou  the  minutes,  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  a  memorial  to  the  Hon.  the  Premier,  asking  for  the  establishment,  in  connection  with 
the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  of  evening  classes,  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  also  the  Premier's  reply  thereto. 

Ordered,  That  the  correspondence  be  printed  iu  the  appendix  to  the  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hector,  the  following  payments  were  authorized  : — Mr.  David  Peat,  Wanganui,  expenses  as  a 
witness,  £9  43. ;  Mr.  Henry  J.ickson,  Hutt,  expenses  as  a  witness,  £2  5s.  ;  A.  McCarthy,  messenger,  2  days,  16s. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  Dunedin  on  the  17th  June  next  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 


25  U.— 1. 

TritiDAY,  17Tn  Jcnk,  1870. 

Tlio  Coiiiiiii»ioii  iiii'l  III  IliK  o(11i-i>i  of  llin  IJnivornitv  of  I>(iiku,  Diini'din,  at  •'!  uVlovk  p.m. 

I'rmnil :  Ri'V.  W.  .1.  llaliiMiii  (Miii'rclun ),  Dr.  .Miicilniiiilil,  I'mfi'iporii  Nnle,  Nliniid,  uiKl  Ulriob. 

On  till'  iiiolidii  of  Dr.  Miii'ili>niil(l,  tin'  I'liuir  wiin  laki-ii  liy  I'mlinMir  SnU<. 

'i'lii<  iiiiiiiili'ii  of  lliti  |>riu'>'('(liii)(i  uf  llii'  t'oiMiiiiHiiiuii  III  I'inl  iiHHiliiiK  wtTU  rcuil  1111(1  roiiflrincd. 

'riii<  Si>rn'liirv  ri'iid  tlio  letter*  puU'nl  oitonding  lliu  liiiii'  fur  tlio  pruaontiiiK  of  tlio  rcjiorl  of  tlie  CommiMion  to  the 
Slut  MiiiTli,  IHSO." 

A  letter  from  Mio  Vice  C'Imneelloi-  of  llie  Otn|;a  Uiiirfriiljr,  offoring  tu  profiUo  oflleo  accommodation  for  tlio  Com- 
nnHiiion,  \yiih  ordered  to  l)e  nekiuuvled^e.l  with  tliiink*. 

'I'lie  Heeieliirv  read  Ilia  leller,  written  liy  ilirei'tioii  of  llio  Coniniiniiion,  n<klii|>  tlic  Miiii<ler  of  Kducation  to  refer  to  tlio 
Law  DttteerH  of  tlie  C'rox^n  ii  (|iieBlioii  iid  to  tlie  o|ii'i'atioii  of  the  \Ve^leynn  iiioiiel  t  runt  deed;  aluu  tlio  opinion  of  tlio 
iVimiiilniit  Law  Ollicer  llien-on      Tlie  piipern  wire  ordi'red  to  be  printed  in  llie  appendix  to  llie  report  of  tlio  C'oniniisaioii. 

.\  nkeleli  l>y  .Mr.  IC.  llolwon,  C'linnlrlmiidi,  eniliodyiiig  liM  viewn  willi  regard  to  cioiiiinntioim  for  iiurvcjors  and  civil 
oligiiieet'H,  was  .t^iliiiiilted  to  tlie  ( 'oiniiUM.Hion  and  orderetl  to  ije  priiileil  in  the  appt'iidix  to  tho  report. 

The  Seerctary  ie|MM'le<l  that  he  had  urran^jed  to  proeurv  u  return  of  public  iiiuiieyn  grunted  iti  trust  fur  the  promotion 
of  edueiition  in  iNew  /eiiland. 

A  leller  was  leeeived  from  tho  }loii.  A\'.  IT.  Keynoldn,  Chiiirnmn  of  the  Olago  Profhytcriaii  Church  lionrd  of 
Properly,  utaliiif;  that  ho  otiil  failed  to  tee  that  the  hinds  of  tlio  I'rosbyteriuii  Church  of  Utago  cuiue  within  the  scope  of 
the  t'oiiiiiii»»i(iii. 

The  Seeielaiy  was  instnieled  lo  cotisnil  with  the  Ifoii.  the  Attorney-Genornl  on  the  subject. 

The  Seei'elary  hii<l  on  the  lalile  llie  following  papern,  and  they  were  read  :  — 

Letter  iVnm  Mr.  II.  C.  I'^iehl,  of  Waii^aiiui,  in  ret'eronee  lo  the  Wanjiaiiui  industrial  School  KstAto. 

Leller  iV.un  the  Kej;istnir  of  the  irniversily  of  JSew  Zealand  lo  the  iMinislerof  ICdneation,  covering  resolution  of  tho 
Senate  pioposiii;;  to  iisfiniilale  the  iiuilrieiilulion  examinaliiiii  lo  the  Civil  Servii'e  exainiiialioii  ;  tORellier  with  a  lueino- 
raiiduin  by  the  iliiiisler  eonenrring  in  tho  resolution  of  the  Seuulo,  and  referring  the  mailer  to  tho  Civil  tiervice  Board  of 
Kxaminers  and  to  the  Commission. 

Ijeller  from  the  Sceretaiy  to  the  Minister  of  Edneation,  i'l  reference  to  the  printing  of  the  minutes  of  evidence; 
together  with  Die  Miiiialor's  memorandum  thereon. 

Letter  from  the  Seeretary  of  Ednealiun,  staling  that  the  Jlinister  had  directed  inquiries  to  be  made  willi  a  view  to 
oblniiiiiig  .-ueh  information  as  would  j;uide  tho  Gorcrnment  in  leasing  the  University  reserves  on  advantageous  terms,  and 
that  he  was  not  yet  abh-  to  say  what  piO|i05als  the  Government  would  submit  to  Parliament  on  tho  subject  of  the  reserves. 

Copy  of  a  letter,  datid  llHh  August,  1875.  from  the  Professors  of  Canterbury  College  to  the  Cliairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  recommending  tliiit  there  should  be  two  terms  in  the  year,  with  an  interval  of  a  monlh  between  them. 
Also,  the  report  of  a  Sjieeial  Committee  (:i(ilh  September,  1878)  appointed  to  consider  what  changes  it  might  be  desirable 
to  uuike  in  the  College  terms,  together  with  a  report  of  the  Professorial  Council  on  the  same  subject. 

Tlie  Secretary  also  laid  on  the  table  a  pamplilet  by  the  Ecv.  \V.  Gillies,  entitled  "The  Pi-esbyterian  Chupch  Trust, 
with  Historical  ^'arvalive." 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  tabic  a  memorandum  which  Dr.  TurnbuU  had  sent  with  his  evidence  as  correclcd. 

The  following  printed  jiapera  were  laid  on  the  tabic  : — Minutes  of  Evidence,  160  pages ;  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 
Commission  up  to  last  nieetni;:;  ;   Appendix,  32  pages. 

The  Seerulary  reported  tliat  all  ihc  evidence  which  had  yet  been  taken  had  been  revised  by  the  witnesses,  and  was  in 
the  printer's  hands  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  remaining  matter  for  the  appendix,  with  the  exception  of  that  ordered  to 
be  printed  this  day,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  following  Committees  were  appoinlt d  : — ■ 

Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich,  Rev.  W.  J.  llabeus,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  to  visit  the  Girls'  High  School  on  Thursday 
morning  next. 

Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich,  Mr.  O'Korke,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Habeas,  to  visit  the  Boys'  High  School  on  Friday  morning 
next. 

Mr.  O'Eorke,  Professor  Ulrich,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  to  visit  the  Normal  School  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Thursday,  19th  June,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 


Thttesdat,  19in  Juse,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  ofllccs  of  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  Cutten,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confii'med. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  be  substituted  for  that  of 
Professor  Shand  on  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Boys'  Higli  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be  summoned  : — For  Saturday  :  Dr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  D.  Brent,  Mrs.  Burn, 
Mr.  James  Fulton,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  D.  Petrie.  For  Monday  :  Hon.  H.  S.  Chapman,  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mansford. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Saturday,  the  21st  June,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Satuedat,  21st  Juke,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  offices  of  the  L^niversity  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman  ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors 
Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  James  Fulton  requesting  that  an  alteration  might  be  made  in  the  time  fixed  for  his 
attendance  as  a  witness. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  Ilesolved,  That  Mr.  Fulton  be  asked  to  attend  on  Wednesday,  the  2oth  instant,  at 
2.30  o'clock  ;  and  that  Mr.  P.  G.  Pryde,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  be  summoned  as  a  witness  for  this  day  at 
12  o'clock. 

Tho  following  witnesses  were  in  attendance,  and  examined  : — Dr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  D.  Brent,  Mrs.  Burn,  Mr.  P.  Or. 
Pryde,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  D.  Petrie. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  ogain  at  the  same  place  on  Monday,  the  23rd  instant,  at  10.45  o'clock  a.m. 


MosDAT,  23rd  June,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  offices  of  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10.45  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Chairman ;  Professor  Cook,  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  Eev.  W.  E.  Mul- 
gan, Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

4-H.  1  (M.  of  Pro.) 


n.— 1.  2C 

A  Ic'dcr  wns  received  from  (lie  IIoJi.  II.  S.  Cliopnmn  aiking,  on  account  of  ilMiraltli,  lo  be  eieused  from  atlendiinec  as 
a  nitni'K!!  Ilii?  iluv. 

'J  111'  ftillowihu  wilnei'iics  were  ordcnil  to  be  minnioned :—  For  TiiCBiloy :  Prcfe.-por*  Seoll,  Ifutton,  and  BInck,  Mr.  Justice 
■Willniiis,  .liiilgc  Ualligale.  I'or  WidiiCMbiy  :  I'roKtuors  Jliiegrtgur  aiid'Saluioiul,  Vr.  IJuckeii,  Or.  Couglitrej,  Dr.  Brown, 
l)r.  All  laiiilir. 

'J  bi-  Kit.  ]).  M.  Sinnrt,  D.D.,  VieeClmncellor  of  the  Utiirerslly  of  Ologo,  was  in  allendiince,  and  examined. 

Mr.  \V.  11.  Mniisfiinl,  l{lgi^llll^  if  (lir  L'niversilj-  of  Otiisn,  «iib  in  ntliniliiiico,  and  i  xiiihintd. 

On  till-  iiiolion  of  llic  Keiiilinj,  lUnolenl,  'J but  Ibo  llun.  II.  S.  t'liu|.iiiun  br  iir.t  reqiiireil  lo  niteiid  as  a  nitncte. 

Tbc  Cuuiuiissiou  ailjuuiiicd,  lo  meet  nguin  ut  tbe  euuiv  jiluce  on  (lie  fulluniiig  day  ut  ID  o'clock  a.m. 


TCBSDAT,   2'fTII  JUXE,   1879. 

Tbc  ConimisBion  met  nt  the  nfTices  of  tbe  Univpr^ily  of  Olii(;o,  Diinnliii,  nt  10  o'elork  am. 

J'renenl  :  Mr  O'Korki',  L'luiirnmn  ;  l'n.fc"5ors  Bro«ii  und  C'nok,  ilii-  lloti.  \V.  Oisburnc,  livv.  W.J.  Ilabans  (Secretory), 
Dr.  lloilor,  Hcv.  W.  K.  .Mu!;;iMi,  I'rof.ssuis  .Side,  .SImi.il,  and  L"lrii-li,  Dr.  WuUis. 

Till'  following  niliii.«<i»  niro  in  iillinilonic  ami  cxaioincd  :—Profc8:or  Scott,  Professor  UuKom,  Professor  Black, 
llis  Honor  Jlr.  Jiisliie  Wrllimn!',  Mr.  Dislricl  JiiiIkc  I'alli^'uli'. 

Jt  wns  rciolrcd  lliut  Mr.  (i.  t'onie  be  frumiuoni'd  as  a  witness  for  tbe  following  day. 

On  tlic  nuition  of  I'lol'issor  Broun,  ii  f  40/ I'frf,  Xbat,  on  lliiirfday,  llie  :it)tli  instant,  tbe  Commission  proceed  to  consider 
the  propo.-nl  intn-iiii  report. 

On  I  hi'  molioii  of  Profi-ssor  Shand,  Resoli-eJ,  That  tbe  letters  from  the  Profesforial  Board  lo  the  Cbanecllor  and  Vice- 
Chanccllor  of  llie  University  of  Olago,  in  reference  to  Ibc  University  building",  be  printed  in  tbe  minutes  of  tbe  Viee- 
Channllor'a  cvidinee. 

The  Cunlmis^ion  ntljourncd,  to  meet  again  at  tbe  same  place  on  tbe  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Wednesday,  23Tn  JrxE,  187n. 

The  Conimifsion  met  at  the  oflicef  of  Ibc  t'niv(T>ily  of  Oli^go,  Dumdin,  at  10 o'clock  a.m. 

Pi-e.viil :  Mr.  O'Korlio,  Clinirnian  :  ProCos-ior';  Brown  and  Cook,  thi'  lion.  W.  ftlsborne,  Ror.  W.  J.  Uabons  (Secre- 
tary). Dr.  Hector,  Dr.  Macdonald,  Kcv.  W.  K.  Mnlpuii,  I'rofcsrori  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich.  Dr.  Wallis. 

The  niiiiulcs  of  the  procceilin^s  of  the  Couiiiii.'-sion  al  hist  nieeling  were  rend  nnd  confirMicH. 

A  h'tlcr  was  received  from  Mr.  .Monlgonierv,  M.  1 1.  T?.,  staling  ihni,  in  his  evidence  given  at  Chrislchnrcb,  be  slated  that 
the  anil  unl  of  interest  lo  be  nieivcd  iluring  the  \enr  from  nimiy  lent  on  niortgnge  belonging  totlie  School  of  Agriculture 
^^ould  be  i't.OlM,  wliercas  be  sboiild  have  sniil  i:i.\',i',i,  and  desiiing  Unit  the  eoneelion  might  be  nnide. 

The  Seerelarv  laid  on  llie  lahle  the  following  Ik  oks  :  — l{e]iort  of  Ifer  Jfajeslv's  Commissioners  on  tbe  University 
nnd  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  1853  ;  Keporl  of  Her  Majesly's  Coniniis.sioncrs  on  tbe  Universily  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  1852  j 
Report  <f  Her  .Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Queen's  Colleges  al  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galnay,  l.S.'>7  ;  Report  of  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  21  vols.  ;  Heporl  of  Koval  Conunissioners  on  the  Universities  (^'eotland),  l  vols. ;  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Ueporls  of  Conunissioners  on  Kndowed  Schools  nnd  IIos]iitals  (Scotland)  ;  Oxford  University  Calendar,  1879  ;  Dur- 
ban) University  Calendar,  1879;  and  Duhhii  Universily  Calendar,  1879. 

The  following  wilnesscs  were  in  allendniicp,  and  exaiiiiiied  : — Profesfors  Macgregor  and  Sulinond,  Dr.  Ilocken,  Pro- 
fessor Brown,  Dr.  Coiiglilrey,  Mr.  George  Cowie,  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  .Vlexander. 

Tbe  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Ihe  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


THrBSD.\T,  2CTn  Jr.vE,  1879. 

The  Commission  net  at  the  offices  of  Ibc  Universily  of  Olago,  Pnnedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

I'restitt  :  Mr.  O'Korke,  Chaiiman  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cot-k,  Hon.  AV.  Gi-borne,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabcns  (Secretary), 
Pr.  Heeler,  Dr.  MaedonaM,  Rev.  \V.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Sliaiid,  and  Ulrieli,  Dr.  Wallis. 

The  minutes  of  the  preccdings  of  the  Commission  at  last  mecling  vicrc  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  niolion  of  Dr.  Hector,  ihc  Coimnission  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  proposals  for  draft  of 
interim  rejiirl.  Mr.  O'Korke  in  Ihe  cbcir. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  Commiltcc  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

Tbe  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  tbe  same  place  on  tbe  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Friday,  27Tn  June,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  al  the  olTices  of  the  Universily  of  Olago,  Duncdiii,  al  10  o'eloek  a.m. 

Prextiit :  ilr.  O'Rorkc,  Cliairnnin  ;  Pr.ifcssois  Brown  and  Cook,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Kev.  W.  J.  Habeas  (Secretary), 
Dr.  Hcetor,  Dr.  Mnedonald,  Kev.  W.  K.  Mulgan,  Professors  S.ile,  Shand,  nnd  Ulrich,  Dr.  Wa'lis. 

Tbe  ininuti  6  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  eontirmed. 

The  Commission  again  resolved  itself  into  Committee  to  continue  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  draft  of  interim 
report,  Mr.  O'Rorke  in  the  chair. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  report  of  tbe  Committee  was  brought  up,  and,  on  tbe  motion  of  Professor 
Brown,  ordereil  to  be  considered  next  ilay  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

On  the  inolini  of  the  Hon.  W.  Gisiiorne,  Ite.iolml,  That  it  is  desirable  that  Xative  schools,  maintuiacd,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  by  iMiblie  endowments  or  by  jiiiblie  funds,  bt'  brought  under  the  Kdiicalion  Department. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  al  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  al  10  o'clock  a.m. 


S.VTrBDAY,  2STn  June,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  tbe  olTiecs  of  tlie  University  of  Otngo,  Dunedin,  al  10  o'eloek  a.m. 

I'irsenI :  Mr.  O'Korke,  Chairman;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  .Mr.  Cutlen,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habcns 
(Secretary).  Dr.  Hector,  Dr.  Mae.ionald,  Kev.  \V.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Soand.  und  Ulrich,  l)r.  Wallis. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  Ihc  L'ommission  al  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tbe  Co  ninission  proLCcded  lo  consider  the  report  submitted  by  the  Coinniiltcc,  containing  proposals  for  draft  of 
interim  report. 

On  the  motion  of  t!ie  Chairman,  Resolrrd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commission,  tbere  should,  under  tbe  present 
circumstances  of  the  colony,  be  only  one  body  for  granting  degrees  in  Xciv  Zcilnud. 

The  Hon.  W.  Gisborne  moved,  That  for  I  be  above  puri'ose  there  should  be  a  New  Zealand  University,  consisting  of 
Colle.;c-  established  or  lo  be  established  al  the  principal  c.nlrcs  of  popdation. 

Tbe  Kev.  \V.  E.  JlnUan  moved,  as  an  am.n.lment.  That  .ill  the  words  after  "  fbat"  be  omitted,  for  Ibc  purpose  of 
adding  t  he  loUowing  words  :  '*  for  tbe  ah  ive  purpose  the  Xew  Zeidand  Univers.ty  shoul  1  bereafter  cinsist  of  a  Cnancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor,  fel  ows,  and  gi-.'.ilualcs  ;  and  ibat  colleges  aliva.iy  established,  or  bereafter  to  be  establisbed,  at  tlia 
principal  centres  of  population  should  be  constituted  colleges  of  the  said  Uuiversity." 


27  II.— 1. 

QiiMtimi,  Tlifit  tlio  w.iriU  prop^mol  to  bo  omltM  ntcinil  imrt  of  tlio  qiiMlioii,  put  md  ncsalired. 

(^iii'alinii  pill,  Tliiil  lliii  \Vi>i'.U  pr  .|i(i)i<  I  III  liii  n  |t|i-J  Im  .n  ii.M.vl. 

I'l'iifi'iimir  Siilo  iiiiii'i'd,  Tlinl  llic  woril  "iiii'l,"  lirlwi'i-ii  lliu  wiinla  "  fnllowt "  niid  "  ifni'luuUo,"  bi' omilloJ  ;  and  that 
Ihtt  vvim-(Ih  "  iiiiil  iiiMlcr^t'iKliiiilrH  "  bo  iiMiTlt'il  biMwroii  tbo  uot'di  "  ({riidiiutiM  "  unit  "uiil." 

I'ritl'fN'Mf  Siilr'*  iiMli'lldllliMit  p'll  mid  lii'tfiltiviid- 

Till'  li''v.  \V.  .1.  Iliilii'iii  iiiiiV'il,  IK  nil  iiiiii'ii  liiiiMil,  Thul  it  in  i-xpndiKnl  lo  briiiK  Ibo  Viiirrniiy  of  Sew  Z.-almid  iiilo 
I'lnrrr  ri'liiliiiii  »illi  Uii'  (>lii|{ii  t'nivi'i'-ilv  mid  llii<  C'litili'i'biiry  CiiIIi'K",  mid  In  iiMlk"  mivh  vuUfget,  ninl  uibvr  (.'ulli'gnt  to 
bu  oHiiililiHltit'l,  riilK'^iM  of  Oil*  L'tiivri'Mil  V,  iiiiil  llicir  pi^i  iff  Nauru  pi'<ifi'*i  ifi*  iil'  tbii  LJiiiviT«il  V> 

(,)iii'»lioii  pul  iiiid  nin-ii'il,  Tliiil  III"  WMiilii  (if  ibi<  Ki'V.  \V.  IC.  .MiiIkuh'ii  uiiiuiidiiifiit  bo  nddod. 

Hi*N<tlutuiii,  tiH  iiiiuMido  I,  pill  uiid  I'liri'ii'd. 

Oil  llii'  iiiuli.iii  of  ||n>  c'liiilniiiin,  It  r  ml  ml,  'I'lml  ilii'  Olngo  L'nirpriiily  mid  Ibe  Cnnlrrbury  Collpgo  bi-  two  of  Iboie 
OoUi-|(>'ii ;  uiid  (lull,  ill  iidililiiiii  Ibni'clii,  Ibro  bi'  i»liilili>bi>  I  I  wn  <m|IiI|{cii  in  lb"  Norib  l>l<ind,  niii>  ill.  Aiii'kl  iikI  nnd  iinutbpr 
nt  \Vt'lliii){Uiii,  I'lipiilili'  nf  CKiif  ii'in;{  nil  iieiuUiiiii'iil  t'diii'uliuii  cif  Ibo  ■nine  aliiiidiird  ua  tint  •iippUcd  b^  Ibc  OiU'^o  L'liircraity 
niul  Ibi'  Ciiiili'iliiin-  I'.illi';"!'. 

(In  till"  III  >liuii  III'  till'  I'biiii'innii,  Rrmihed,  'I'bnl  lb"  pr.>f">»or«  of  Ibc  Olajo  Univeriity,  tbn  profoinom  of  llie  CunUT- 
biif.v  C'c'lli');i',  mid  Ibe  iirofi'Dsoi'ii  of  colb'g.'i  to  bo  t';t  ibbabi'J  iiiidci'  llie  pr.'po»od   Act,  bo  prufomion  of  Ibo  Now  Zi-aland 

UlllVOI-iill'. 

(In  llin  motion  of  llip  Cbnlrmnn,  lleaolrnt,  Tbnt  tbo  siiid  collogos  •liiill  not  in  nnv  wny  bo  under  Iho  jnriadiction  or 
C'onlri'l  of  lb"  New  /(':ibiiid  l'nivl•r^ily  S.  niilr,  fiirlbn'  limn  ii<  rru'liidH  Ibo  roi;iiliili'iiH  f  ir  qimliliviliona  lor  llio  nororol 
dogi'cpa  111'  iilbii'  I'liiici'sily  (li9liiioli(>ii«,  Ibo  »iiid  ojllcgon  being  in  all  otiicr  ro»pi'ct«  iinlijoolod  only  lo  rogubtlionn  of  ibcir 
ri'»poi'iivo  govcniiiiu  biilic*  ur  "uiiin'ilt. 

l'i'ori'<!<ov  iSbiiml  inovod,  That  Ibc  Rovci'iiing  body  or  enunoil  of  cnpb  college  bo  compoaol  of  twelve  members,  a* 
followK  :  Koiir  nieniberii  to  be  iifiiiiiuiled  by  tlie  Governor  in  C'oiiiieil  ;  four  members  lo  t>o  eleelod  bv  tbo  ProfesHoriid 
Bo'ii'il  of  eiieli  eolb'ije  ;  four  ineinliei's  to  lio  eleeleil  by  llie  gniliniles  of  tlie  Xeiv  Z  'ibiiid  Uiiivermty  on  ibe  boukn  of  ibo 
rosppetivo  eolleg' 9  in  noLiii  111  tlieio  are  Iweiiiy  9  leli  gi'ndinite.4  ;  but.  until  mieli  iiuinber  is  re:i.'lic  I  lliii  lust  group  of  iiieni- 
biM's  hIiiiII  be  iippoinled  by  the  tioveniur  in  C'ouiieil.  Tlio  tenure  of  ollii  c  lo  lio  nliiniiilrly  for  four  yearn,  i.no  of  cucli  group 
of  four  to  rolire  iiiiniiiilly.  'i'lie  ^l•^l.  peeoml,  nnd  lliiid  relireinont<  to  bo  by  lot,  and  >nb-ei|nt'nt  rctironiciits  to  lie  bv 
■euiority.  Kitiiiiig  ineinlier!'  lo  ht'  olij^ihle  for  reeleeli.ni  or  reiipp'>int>nii'nt..  Abjience  u'illionl  leave  from  iiicetingn  of  tbo 
Couneil  for  n  perioii  of  ihree  months  to  involve  forfeiture  of  u  ineinlier's  seal.  Special  provifion  to  be  made  for  appoiniing 
the  first  tVniuil  of  Ibo  AiieUaii'l  and  Wellington  Colleges,  and  for  bringing  Ibo  C'ounciU  of  the  Olago  Uiiirci'siiy  and 
Canterlniry  Collei!"  into  lonCorniily  herewilb. 

I'rol'e-sor  Cii'k  nioved,  as  an  anienlinent,  That  the  word  "twelve,"  between  Ibe  words  "of"  and  "members,"  bo 
oaiitteil,  foi'  llie  purp  i-e  of  inserling  the  ivord  "  llflfen." 

Ijueslini  pnl,  That  the  u-.n-d  pioposi'd  lo  he  omitted  sta'id  part  of  the  question  ;  upon  wbicli  the  Commission  divided, 
■nitli  Iho  following  result  :—Avos,  S  :  Messrs.  Gisbonie,  Ulrieli,  S.ile,  Ileelor,  .Sliaud,  Afucdonald,  Wallii,  O'Eorke.  Jfocs, 
4:   Jtessrs.  Cook,  Ili'o«ii,  ^[ul;^Mn,  llabens.     The  amendment  was  c  niscqueilly  negiliied. 

I'lofe.^sor  Cook  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  addiiion  of  the  folhiwing  words:  "That  the  Council  of  Canterbury 
College  be  eonip  ».>e  I  of  eighteen  mem'iers." 

(,Uie«tion  pill,  That  the  nonis  propo-ed  to  he  add' d  be  po  added;  upon  which  llio  Commissioii  divided,  with  tbe 
following  result:  —  Ayes,  N  :  Missis.  Gislionio,  Unieli,  .Side,  lleelor,  Sluiiid,  .Muli;an,  Wallis,  O'Rorke.  No  s,  4:  Messrs. 
Cook,  Hioun,  .Mnedonnld,  lliilieiis.    The  amcndinent  was  consequently  negatived,  an  1  the  resolntiou  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

I  111'  lliin.  \V.  (ii.shoino  moved,  That  the  New  Zeidaud  University  shall  bo  governed  by  one  body,  to  be  culled  the 
Senate  of  iho  Now  Zoiibiiul  University. 

The  Rev.  W.  K.  AInlgan  moved,  ;is  an  amendment,  To  omit  the  words  "  one  bxly,"  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  llic  words  "two  Courts,"  and  to  insert,  afior  the  word  "Senate,"  t'.ie  words  "and  Convocation." 

Ameiulmenl  put  and  negative.!,  and  resulution  agreed  to. 

A  loiter  WHS  ree.ived  r-om  111"  Rev.  Dr.  Sluirl,  for.v;irdin;  a  written  statement  as  an  addition  to  his  evidence. 

On  the  niolio:i  if  the  Rev.  \V.  J.  llahoiis,  Itesolvetl,  Tliat  tlio  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  bo  recalled,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
an  opportniiily  of  making  a  furl  her  statement  by  «.ay  of  evi  lenee. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Monday,  the  30th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


MoxDAT,  .30Tn  Jfxe,  187i). 

The  Commission  met  at  the  oflicos  of  tlie  Unirer?ily  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present:  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Cliairm:in  ;  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutlen,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  Uabens 
(Secretary),  Dr.  Ifector,  Dr.  Maedonald,  Rev.  W.  E.  Miilgan,  Professors  Sale.  Shand,  and  Ulricli,  Dr.  Wallis. 

Tbe  minutes  of  the  proeeediiiL's  of  the  Commission  at  last,  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  .Secretary  laid  on  the  (able  a  copy  of  a  petilion  from  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Otago  to  Tier  Mnje-ty  pr.iy- 
ing  for  a  charier.  Sexolred.  That  the  Secrotiiry  obtain  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  Canterbury  College  and  of  the  resolulion 
of  the  .Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  on  the  same  subject  ;  and  that  the  two  petitions  and  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hector,  Uesolred,  'That  Dr.  de  Zouche  be  summoned  as  a  witness. 

Tlie  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Hector  a  letter  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Domain  Board  of 
Dunedin  on  the  suhjeet  of  an  endonniiut  ibr  tl.e  Botanical  Gardens.     Jlesutred,  That  the  letter  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Commission  resumed  the  consideration  of  pi'oposals  lor  draft  of  interim  report. 

The  Chairman  moved.  That  such  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  six  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  such  six  members  to  be  unconnected  with  the  professorial  staff  of  any  of  the  eoUeg-'S  ;  and  of  three  representa- 
tives of  each  University  college,  to  be  elected  by  the  councils  of  the  colleges.  That  the  tenure  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Senate  be  for  three  years,  and  that  one-third  of  each  of  t!ie  above-mentioned  groups  relire  annually,  the  first  and  second 
retirements  to  be  by  lot,  and  subsequent  retirements  to  be  by  seniority ;  retiring  members  to  be  eligible  for  reelection  or 
reappointment. 

Dr.  Jlaedouald  moved,  as  an  iimendment, That  the  following  words  be  omitted  :  "such  six  members  to  be  unconnected 
■with  the  professorial  stall' of  any  i.if  the  colleges." 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  stand  part  of  tbe  question  ;  upon  which  tbe  Commission  divided, 
with  the  following  result: — Ayes,  2:  Dr.  Wallis,  Jlr.  O'Rorke.  Noes,  S:  Messrs.  Uabens,  Ulrieh,  Sale,  M:icdonald, 
Shand,  Hector,  Cook,  Brown.     'The  amendment  was  consequently  carried,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

On  tbe  motion  of  the  Don.  W.  Gisborne,  Sesolred,  Tlat  the  power  of  voting  by  proxy  should  be  abolished. 

On  the  niolion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Hesolred,  'Ihat,  whilst  the  Co:niiii5-ion  attaclies  great  importance  to  the 
regular  attcndaiice  of  uiidergradu:ites  on  college  lectures,  it  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  tbe  existing 
arrau'^jemi'iit,  by  which  tlu  Ciiiucelljr  may,  in  e5Cspt!0:ial  cas's.  grant  exemption  f.-om  att^ndmsi". 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Jlcsolred,  That  the  atldiatioii  of  educational  institutions  should  cea'e  on  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  new  Act  dealing  with  the  New  Zealand  University,  and  that  all  existing  personal  rights  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates  shoiihi  be  saved. 

The  Hon.  W.  Uisborno  moved.  That  the  Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  professors  of  the  New  Zealand 
Universitv,  or  lecturers  in  any  of  the  colleges,  as  examiners,  anil  make  regulations  for  the  proper  conduct  of  examinations. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  moved,  as  an  amendment,  'That  all  the  words  after  "appoint"  te  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  following  words:  "examiners,  wdio  shall  usually,  but  not  necessarily  in  every  case,  he  profes.>ors  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  lecturers  in  the  coUeses ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  part  of  tbe  examination  be  conducted  by  persons  who,  for  tbe 
time  being,  are  not  in  the  colony." 
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Amendment  put  nnd  enrriod,  and  resolution,  ns  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Kor.  W.  J.  Hiibens,  Resohetl,  Tlml  the  final  returns  of  every  examination  eliall  be  made  up,  and 
the  uwunU  oriicholar«hi|is  decided,  by  ii  Committee,  consisting  of  tlio  Chancellor  as  Cliairman,  and  of  persons  chosen  from 
amonf;  tlie  exuniineis.  oaih  professorial  board  choosing  one  examiner  as  its  representulive. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Cliuirniiin,  llixolred,  That  it  is  denirublo  that  the  examination  of  law  students  in  general  know- 
lodge,  and  the  examination  ot  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Civil  .Service,  should  be  transferred  to  the  New  Zealand 
University,  which  should  from  time  to  lime  appoint  examiners  for  these  suhjecti. 

On  the  motion  of  the  CIminnaii,  llesoloid,  Tliat  a  certain  number  of  appjintmenls  in  the  public  departments  should 
bo  reserved  specially  for  students  who  have  graduated  with  distiitction  in  the  iiew  Zealand  University,  and  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Senate  to  negotiate  with  the  Qovcrnmeut  on  the  Bubject  of  the  departments  in  which  appnintmcnta 
should  be  oU'ercd,  and  tlic  condition  of  tenure. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Resoleed,  That  the  Minister  of  Education  should  be  the  Visitor  of  the  Cnivorsity  and 
of  all  colleges  to  be  established  under  the  proposed  Act. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  llabens,  llesolved.  That  each  University  college  be  required  to  present  on  annual 
report  to  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and  that  the  Senate  shall  jirescnt  to  the  Minister  for  Education  an  annual  report, 
with  copies  of  the  r.-ports  from  the  colleges. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  Jlesohed,  That  the  appointment  of  the  profc'ors  be  vested  in  the  Councils  of  the 
several  colleges  ;  but  that  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  bo  required  before  the  establishment  of  new  profes- 
sorships or  lecturesbi))s  in  any  college. 

On  tlie  motion  of  Professor  Slmnd,  Resolved,  That  the  Professorial  Board  in  each  college  shall  consist  of  all  the 
University  professors  holding  chiiirs  in  the  college,  and  of  such  of  the  lecturers  as  the  Council  of  the  college  shall  appoint; 
provided  that  the  number  of  lecturers  who  may  bo  appointed  members  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  greolcr  than  one-third  of 
tlio  number  of  the  professors. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  AV.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  a  sum  of  £25,000 
should  he  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  two  colleges — one  in  Auckland  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £12,500,  and 
one  in  Wellington  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £12,500. 

On  the  motion  of  tlie  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  at  Auckland  and  Wellington  be  respectively 
endowed  with  sites,  and  with  Crown  lands  sulllcient  to  produce  an  immediate  iiioomo  to  each  amounting  to  £1,000  per 
annum.  That,  if  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  reserves  bringing  iu  at  once  such  an  iiieomc,  the  deficit  in  eacli  case  be  made 
good  by  a  pcc\iniary  grant  until  such  ineome  is  realized,  such  grant  to  be  appropriated  in  the  University  Act. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  VV.  J.  Habeas,  Uesolved,  That  the  proposed  college  buildings  at  Auckland  and  Wellington 
be  erected  by  the  Government. 

On  the  motion  of  tlie  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Resolved,  that  a  joint  Committee,  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  Senate 
and  two  ineiiihers  of  the  respective  colleges  concerned,  bo  consulted  with  by  the  Government  respecting  plans  of  colleges 
at  Wellinglon  and  Auckland. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  ilacdonald,  Seso/rerf,  That,  until  the  professors  of  Auckland  College  and  Wellington  College 
have  been  appointed,  the  Council  of  each  college  shall  consist  of  the  eight  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  moved,  That  the  tenure  of  olllce  of  each  professor  shall  be  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,  except  that 
during  the  first  two  years,  dating  from  the  eoinmencemcnt  of  his  work,  a  professor  may  be  subject  to  any  such  terms  with 
regard  to  removal  or  dismissal  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  college  Board. 

Profes.sor  Sale  moved,  as  an  amendment,  That  all  the  words  after  the  word  '^gesserit"  be  omitted. 
Question  put,  TImt  the  words  proposed  to   be  left   out  stand  part  of  the  question  ;  upon  which  the  Commission 
divided,  with  the  following  result : — Ayes,  (i  :  Messrs.  Habens,  Gisborne,   Macdonald,  Brown,  Cook,  O'Rorke.      Noes,  5  : 
Messrs.  Ulrieh,  Sale,  Sliand,  Hector,  Wallis.     So  it  was  resolved  in  the  alBriuative. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

On  the  uioliou  of  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  each  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  shall  be  desiguated  University 
College,  with  the  name  of  the  provincial  disti'ict  prefixed  ;  and  that  such  designation  shall  not  affect  title  to  endowments  or 
any  engagements  already  entered  into. 

On  the  motion  of  tlie  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Resolved,  That  a  New  Zealand  University  Act  be  passed,  repealing  all  Acts 
iiieonsislent  therewith,  and  giving  legal  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  such  parts  of  the  repealed  Acts  as  ore  not 
inconsistent  therewith. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Resolved,  That  iu  the  Act  repealing  the  University  Act  provision  be  made 
for  securing  the  continuity  of  the  University. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  W.  Gisborue,  Resolved,  That  the  present  Senate  be  succeeded  by  the  new  Senate  at  as 
early  a  period  as  is  practicable,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  public  interests  and  engagements  connected  with  the  present 
Senate  and  educational  establishments  afliliated  to  the  University. 

The  Chairman  moved,  That  the  New  Zealand  University  should  have  its  sent  and  hold  its  meetings  ii)  the  Otago 
University  buildings  in  the  City  of  Dunedin  ;  and  all  degrees  granted  by  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University  shall  be 
publicly  granted  and  conferred  iu  the  City  of  Dunedin. 

Dr.  Hector  moved,  as  an  amendment,  That  the  words  "  the  New  Zealand  University  should  have  its  seat  and  bold  its 
meetings  in  the  Otago  University  buildings  in  the  City  of  Dunedin'*  be  omitted,  with  the  view  of  inserting  the  following 
words  in  lien  tliereof :  "  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Senate  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Senate." 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  question  ;  upon  whicli  the  Commission  divided, 
■with  the  following  result: — Ayes,  7  :  Messrs.  Gisborne,  Sale,  Alacdonald,  Sliand,  Ulrieh,  Cutten,  O'Eorko.  Noes,  6  : 
Messrs.  Habens,  Brown,  Cook,  iilul^au,  Hector,  Wallis.     So  it  wf.s  resolved  in  the  afTiriuative. 

The  Ecv.  W.  J.  Habens  moved,  as  an  amendment,  That  the  following  words  be  inserted  between  the  words  "Dunedin" 
and  "  and  : "  "  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  a  second  session  of  the  University  Senate  being  held  during  any  year,  it  may  be 
held  at  one  of  the  other  University  colleges,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  .Senate." 

Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  inseri-ed  be  so  inserted,  put  and  negatived. 

Professor  Sliand  moved,  as  an  amendment,  That  the  foUoning  words  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  :  "  Provided 
that  students,  when  graduating,  shall  not  be  neces.sarily  required  to  be  present  at  the  graduation  ceromonial." 
Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  he  added  be  so  added,  put  and  carried. 

Question  put.  That  the  resolution,  as  amended,  be  agreed  to;  upon  which  the  Commission  divided,  with  the  following 
result : — Ayes,  7 :  Messrs.  Gisborne,  Sale,  Macdonald,  Ulrieh,  Shand,  Cutten,  O'Rorke.  Noes,  6  :  Messrs.  Habens,  Brown, 
Cook,  Hector,  Mulgan,  Wallis.     So  it  was  resolved  in  the  atllrmative. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Resolved,  That  the  same  pecuniary  provision  for  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  as  at  present  exists  be  continued  in  the  new  New  Zealand  University  Act. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  tenure  of  oDIce  of  each  professor  shall  be  quamdiu 
se  hetie  gesserit. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  in  electing  members  of  University  Councils  means  should  be 
devised  for  graduates  giving  their  votes  by  voting  papers,  instead  of  by  attending  personally  at  the  polling-i^lace. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  the  powers  already  conferred  upon  the  Professorial 
Boards  of  the  colleges,  there  shall  be  committed  to  them  the  following  functions: — 1.  T'o  deal  with  questions  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  students,  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  college  Council.  2.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
to  fix  the  course  of  study,  end  the  days  and  hours  of  lectures  and  examinations,  and  to  mate  all  necessary  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  ottendance  of  the  students.  3.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  prescribe  the  subjects  of 
examination  for  prizes,  scholarships,  and  other  college  distinctions  or  rewards.  4.  To  make  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  eoljcge  library,  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the  Council.  5.  To  give,  through  the  college  Registrar,  such  instructions 
a?  may  bo  necessary  to  the  porter,  or  other  college  servants.  6.  To  furnish  to  the  Council  such  information  as  the  Council 
may  require,  or  the  Board  deem  necessary,  and  also  to  offer  such  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  as  the 
Bourd  may  think  advisable. 
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On  tlio  niolioi)  of  Prof<'*«or  C'lXil,  Ufanlir.l,  'J  Iml  Ihu  .Smiiilo  i>f  llio  Univuriily  of  Ni-w  /cnlaiiil  uliull  (Ix  tho  liuyn  fur 
tho  lii'^iiiiilii);  mill  rniliii^;  of  IIjk  ni'vornl  Icniit  of  llii<  iii'iiili'iiiii'  vnir,  niid  llmt  micli  Irriiii  »liiill  bu  tliu  miiiiu  fur  ull  tho 
l!iiivi'r»ilv  (iilli'ut'". 

Dr.  Ili'.li.r  iiiDVc'il,  'I'liul  llii'  iiiiiiitiiiini  ii)(o  fur  udiiiiniiion  iia  iin  uii<li'r|{rn'lualo  of  tlio  UniTnrnitjr  aliull  be  iiiilcpii  rnri, 
l)i'.  Wiillm  iiiiivt'ii,  im  Ull  iiiiii'IhIiiicmI,  J  liiit,  Iho  wuril  "  niilci'ii "  bu  uiiutU'il,  nitli  llio  view  uf  iiitertiii|{  in  lieu  Ibcroof 
I  lie  wcii'il  "dllci'ii." 

(^iiinl.ioii,  'I'liiit  tlio  wurd  |)I'0|i(iko>I  to  bu  oniitliHl  olnnil  )mrt  of  Ibo  <|Ui»lioii,  put  find  carrii'J. 

Dii  llip  uiolion  of  rrofciimir  tinW,  Urtulvril,  'J'biit  in  l)n>  ('•tiibliibinrnt  of  niij'  now  Univemily  coUegn  it  ii  diwirahio 
tbn(  |irovi»ioii  bo  iim(b>  for  iIik  ii|i|Miintini'nl  uf  uV  Iciist  llvii  pi'ofotiMiri,  in  tbo  fulluwinK  »ubjei.a«  ;  -I,  Jvutiu  uiid  Greek  ; 
'i,  lOn^li.^h  biiiKiiiiKi',  IIU'i'iiluii-,  and  liiKturj' ;  :i,  iimlbonmlics  mid  nialliouiutical  pb,viici ;  i,  cboinintry  and  ezperimvniul 
pb^Yt*i('!* ;  T),  mil  iii'nl  Hcieiu'e. 

I'mfiKnor  t'lKik  moved,  That  llio  holder  of  iiny  ad  runilnii  de(;reo  in  tlio  Uiii»eri«itj  of  New  Zealand  niuy  put  bin  name 
on  tho  biuiU  of  iiiiv  one  I'liivoiHilv  iolli>;i',  mid  nluill,  in  llio  event  of  liin  doing  to,  beeoinc  ponseiiDed  of  llie  minie  privilege* 
uti  tlioso  popHOdi^cd  liv  utlior  gnidimtes  of  tho  L'ni\ei«it}'  of  New  /eidiind. 

The  lion.  \V.  tlinlioriie  moved,  im  ml  iimendineiit,  the  udditioii  of  Ihe  following  wordi  :  "  (irovided  llmt  be  »hnll  have 
no  power  111  vole  in  llio  eleelion  of  the  t'onned  of  uiiy  eollegu  until  tho  giiiduuten,  hy  cxaniiiiBlion  in  that  college,  arc 
tweiilv  in  numlior." 

(^iioflion,  Tliiil  Ihe  woidn  iMMjiosod  lo  In'  lulded  bo  eo  added,  put  and  carried,  and  tbo  ro»olution,  an  amended,  agreed  lo. 

Tho  lion.  W.  (li.ihi>rne  moved,  'llmt  il  ih  desinible  lo  lound,  in  some  one  or  oilier  of  Ibo  University  colleges,  fueultieii 
of  EiiKiiu'eriiijiand  Pnulieal  Seienee,  inohiliii;;  engineerin;;,  seientidc  agrieiilturcaiid  ntoek-breeding,  mining  and  metallurgy. 

And,  Ihe  ipieslion  h.  ing  put.  Ihe  t'oinmis.-'ion  diviiled,  iii  follows  :  — Ayci,  4:  lle8»rs.  Oisborne,  Ulricb,  Cook,  Brown. 
Noes,  y  :   Mes.six.  Sale,  Walli-,  U'itorl.e.     .So  it  was  le.iolve.l  in  Ihe  allh-iimlive. 

Ibo  C'ouiinisiiion  adjourned,  lo  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Tuesday,  1st  Jtrtr,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  Ihe  ofliees  of  llie  University  of  Otiigo,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

J'rrsriil :  riolessors  IJiown  iiiul  t'ooli,  Mr.  Ciilten,  Hon.  W.  Gisborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habcns  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector, 
Rev.  W.  K.  .MiiIkiiii,  Pi-ole^voi-s  yale,  Shnnd.iind  Ulricli,  Dr.  Wallis. 

On  Ihe  motion  of  I'mfessor  Ulrich,  the  ehuir  wa-f  tuLen  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ifidgan. 

Tho  minutes  of  llie  ])roceeding9  of  the  Commission  at  last  mooting  were  read  and  eonCrmed. 

The  Chairman's  dralt  of  tlie  interim  report  was  submitted  and  read,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  it  was 
referred  to  a  Comniiltee,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  W.  Oisborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  JIubens,  and  Professor  Brown,  for  revision. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Uector,  liesolfed,  That  the  folinwing  bo  incorporated  in  the  interim  report; — "  While  the 
Commission  consider  llmt  iiuslruetion  in  phy.--ifal  and  natural  ^eieiiec  should  form  au  imjiorlant  part  of  the  arts  course,  and 
that  provision  should  at  once  bo  nuuie  for  it  by  Ihe  faundalioii  of  science  chairs  in  all  the  University  colleges,  it  is  further 
desinible  that  prui'cBsionid  and  technical  schools  should  be  also  establislicd  for  tlic  purpose  of  imparting  education  in  tho 
various  branches  of  applied  science.  As  such  professional  institutions  involve  a  very  large  annual  expenditure  for  the 
necessary  appliances,  it  is  not  advisable  that  more  than  one  sucli  school  should  be  established  in  each  brauch.  Further, 
the  constitution  of  such  schools  should  provide  for  their  intimate  connection  with  the  University  colleges  in  tho  places 
where  they  are  severally  located.  But  tho  whole  of  this  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  final  report  of  tlie  Commission. 
As,  however,  Iho  changes  which  have  been  recommi'iided  in  tho  governing  bodies  of  the  Otago  University  and  tlie 
Canterbury  College,  and  whicli  it  is  proposed  should  bo  brought  into  immediate  operation,  may  materially  interfere  with 
tho  arrangemeuts  already  made  by  these  institutions  lo  afford  such  technical  instruction,  it  is  requisite  that  the  Councils 
of  tho  Olago  and  Canterbury  University  Colleges  should  continue  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  are  at  present  exercised 
by  the  existing  governing  bodies,  and  that  they  should,  if  they  tliink  fit,  have  power  to  associate  with  themselves  committees 
composed  of  persons  uot  on  the  Councils  who  may  have  special  isnowledse  of  the  subjects  in  question." 

The  Hon.  W.  Grisborne  brought  up  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  revise  the  Chairman's  draft 
of  interim  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  Sesolced,  That  Professor  Sale  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee,  in  the  place 
of  the  Hon.  W.  Gisborne. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sliand,  Ilesolned,  That  the  Chairman's  draft  of  the  interim  report,  after  being  revised  by 
the  Committee,  be  printed  for  distribution  among  members. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  Hcsolred,  That  the  following  witnesses  be  summoned  for  the  following  day :  Rev. 
D.  M.  Stuart,  D.D.,  llv.  Robert  Gillies,  Mr.  JIaxwell  Bury. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  lo  meet  agahi  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Wednesd.vt,  2xd  Jtjlt,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  offices  of  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand, 
and  Ulrich,  Dr.  Wallis. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Shaud. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  pi-oceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Stuart,  D.D.,  was  in  attendance,  and  re-examined. 

Sfr.  Maxwell  Bury  vias  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Professor  Shand  left  tlie  cliair;  and. 

On  the  motion  of  Prof.ssor  Ulrich,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Ihe  Principal  of  the  Wellington  College,  forwarding  the  programme  of  work  of  the  College 
for  the  current  term,  and  also  copies  of  the  time-tables  of  the  diiferent  masters  and  of  e.^eh  form. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  Mesolved,  'That  tiie  letter  of  the  Principal  of  the  Wellington  College,  with  enclosures, 
be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  report. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Robert  iTillies  requesting  that  a  more  convenient  time  might  be  fixed  for  his  examination. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  Mr.  Gillies  was  ordered  to  be  summoned  for  Saturday,  tlie  5th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  report  of  the  Committte  appointed  to  revise  the  Chairman's  draft  of  tho  interim  report  was  submitted,  with  the 
draft  printed  as  revised. 

On  Ihe  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  o  consider  the  draft  report  (Rev.  W. 
E.  Mulgan  in  the  chair). 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  Committee  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  tho  Chairman  was  engaged  in  pi-eparing  a  draft  Bill,  and  rcqucited  authority  for  the 
printing  of  the  same. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Ulrich,  Resolved,  That  authority  be  granted  for  the  printing  of  the  draft  Bill. 

The  Commission  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


TnuESDAY,  3rd  July,  1S79. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  offices  of  the  University  of  Olago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

1' resent :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.   Habeus  (Secretary),  Dr.  Maedonald,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,   Pro- 
fessors Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich,  Dr.  Wallis. 


H.— 1.  30 

On  tlio  motion  of  Dr.  Wullis,  tlio  clmir  was  takpn  hy  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mul|;an. 

The  ininiiti'9  of  the  i)riK'Ctriliii;{8  of  the  Comniinsion  nt  lust  mi'etiiif;  were  reml  iind  fonfirmcd. 

On  llio  motion  of  rrufi>H»or  (Jook,  seconded  by  I'mfessor  Shiind,  Ilemlveil,  That,  at  the  uonc"lu«ion  of  iU  aitliog  in 
Duni'din,  tlu>  CuinininMon  udjoiirn,  to  nu'ft  n^ain  at  Clirintehurch,  un  Aloiidtt^r,  llio  2lih  Xovemhcr,  lM7lt. 

Tlic  Chairman's  draft  of  interim  report  wm  further  considered  in  Comiiiiltee.  Progress  wus  reported,  and  leave  given 
to  sit  ii^ain. 

l'r.)fc'<«or  .Shnnd  moved,  and  Professor  Brown  seconded.  That  llie  resolution  passed  \i\  the  Commission  on  the  30th 
June  la^l,  relating  to  llio  admission  of  ad  eiiiitlem  graduates  to  the  pririh-ge  of  voting  in  the  elections  of  the  culh-gu  Councils, 
bo  reaeiudeil. 

The  Kov.  W.  J.  Ifahens  moved,  a%  an  amendment,  That  all  Ihc  words  after  "  That "  be  omitted,  for  the  |>urpo<e  of 
adding  tlio  following  words:  "  not  withstanding  the  resolution  of  the  3<lth  Juno  to  tho  clloot  that  a'/ cii/i'/'in  gni  lunt^^s 
should  bo  allowed  to  vole  when  Ihero  are  twcntj  graduates  on  tho  bjoks  of  a  collegu  who  have  been  admitted  hj 
examination,  tho  number  bo  tilty,  and  not  twcntv." 

On  tho  motion  of  I'rofessor  Ciok,  the  <lob:ile  was  adjourned  until  the  following  day  at  lialf-p.ist  10  o'clock  am. 

Tho  Commission  adjourucJ,  to  meet  agiin  at  tho  tUDsii  place  on  the  following  dujr  at  lU  o'clock  a.ui. 


Friday,  4tii  Jclt,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  nt  tho  olEecs  of  the  Universitv  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Eov.  W.  J.  ilabens  (Secrotarjr),  Ur.  Macdouald,  Kov.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors 
Shand  and  Uh-icli. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  IC.  ifulgan. 

Tiie  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  tin-  Cuiiiiiii-^sion  at  la^l  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tho  dcbiilo  was  resumed  on  the  qiie:>tion,  That  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Commission  on  tho  30th  Juno  lost, 
relntiiii  to  Ihc  udinissiou  of  «(/ cKiif^fin  graduates  to  tho  privilcgoof  voting  in  the  elections  of  the  college  Councils,  be  re- 
scinded; and  the  amen  Iment  proposed  thereto,  That  all  the  words  after  "  lliat,"  bo  omilted,  for  the  pnrpise  of  uddini;  the 
following  wonls  :  "notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  the  3Ulli  June  to  llic  effect  that  ad  eundpin  graduates  should  bo 
allowed  to  vole  when  there  are  twenty  graduates  on  the  books  of  a  college  who  have  bt'cu  admitted  by  examination, 
the  uiimber  he  (If'tv.  and  not  twenty." 

Question  put,  I'll  it  the  words  proposed  to  be  omilted  stand  part  of  the  question  ;  upon  which  the  Commission  divided, 
with  the  fulloH  ing  result ; — Ayes,  3  :  Messrs.  Shand,  Macdonald,  Brown.  Noes,  4 :  Messrs.  Uabcne,  L'Irich,  Cook,  Mulgan. 
So  it  passed  in  the  ne(;ative. 

Question  put,  Tliai  tlio  words  propnscd  to  be  added  be  so  added. 

IJr.  Macdonald  moved,  as  an  aiucudment.  That  the  word  "  fifty  "  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  word 
"  thirty." 

Amendment  carried,  and  motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Oil  the  motion  of  tlio  liei".  W.  J.  llabeiis,  ICfSoloed,  That  the  Council  of  any  college  may  refuse  to  allow  an  ad  evndem 
graduate  to  put  his  nunc  on  the  books  of  the  college  if  his  place  of  residence  be  such  as  to  render  it  evidently  more  titling 
that  he  should  put  his  name  on  the  books  of  some  other  coUeg''. 

On  tic  motion  of  I'rofessor  Shand,  Resfdveil,  Thit  the  Council  of  any  college  sha'I  have  power  to  charge  a  rcisonable 
fee  for  placing  and  keCjiiiig  the  nam-.-s  oi  ad  euudfin  graduates  on  the  bo  jks  of  tile  Cvillege  :  an  1  u■)'^/  eundetn  gradu  ito  shall 
have  the  right  of  votiu;,'  at  uu  election  of  members  of  the  Couueil  unless  his  name  shall  have  bjcn  on  the  bjoks  of  the 
college  for  at  least  one  year. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Satiuday,  otu  July,  1870. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  olliees  of  tlie  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  .it  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professors  Broivu  and  Cook,  Ktv.  \V.  J.  ilabens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Frofessora 
Sale,  Sbaiul,  and  Ulricli. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  tho  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulg.an. 

The  miiiulcs  of  the  proceeding's  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Robert  Gillies  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Commission  went  into  CoLiimiticc,  and  further  considered  the  draft  of  interim  report. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  Committee  presented  tho  report,  with  amendments. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  Sesolved,  That  the  report,  as  amended,  be  copied,  with  a  vie-.v  to  its  further  con- 
sideration. 

Tlio  following  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be  summoued  for  Monday,  the  7tli  instant : — Mr.  Robert  Stout,  Hon.  W.  H. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  EJuuind  .Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Copland. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Monday,  the  7lh  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Monday,  7th  July,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  offices  of  the  I'liiversiry  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a  ra. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  d'.  ilabens  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand, 
and  ririeh. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Ulrich,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Bfown. 

The  minutes  of  the  projeedings  of  the  C.immission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  witnesses  were  in  attendance,  and  examined: — Uon.  W.  H.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  Eev. 
Dr.  Copland. 

The  interim  report,  as  submitted  by  tho  Committee,  was  considered,  and  its  final  consideration  postponed  until  the 
following  day. 

Hr.  Robert  Stout  was  ordered  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness  for  Tuesday,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Ihc  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a  m. 


TcESDAT,  8th  July,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  nt  the  offices  of  the  University  of  Otagi,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Mr.  Cutten,  Rev.  \V.  J.  ilabens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Shand. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  road  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  O'Korke,  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  Bishopdale 
College,  Xelson,  which  was  read  as  follows:  — 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  aud  Mr.  O'Rirke.  visited  this  College  on  Friday,  the  4th  April, 
1879.  The  ground  for  inspecting  this  institution  was  solely  that  of  its  being  alBlialeJ  to  the  Xew  Zealand  University. 
The  College  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  Government  eudowments,  and  has  not  participated  in  any  of  the  funds  granted 


81  n.-i. 

I>y  lliii  Vew  T^i'iilnnil  I'nivrrtilv  In  i-riliiin  nniliiitrct  iiitliliillonii.  Tlie  CoMpkc  i>  nitiiilAinrd  hj  llip  UMiop  of  Nnlion  for 
tltt*  ]uir|i(i'>p  ol' I  niiiiiiiK  htiiiti-ntn  lt>i'  liul^v  hkIi'In  iti  tin*  ('liiitrli  of  I'iii^lnnd.  'J  here  ui>ro  live  mIihIi-iiIii  jii  filtonUnnrr  and 
riifjit^iMl  III  Rttiilv  lit  llio  liimi  u(  llip  Cuiitiniiiiiiithrra'  vitil.  'J'lir  (\<iiiiiilllrt*  wim  rrri-itrd  \iy  llir  Jtiilujp,  nni)  iiy  liiiii  bIiohii 
iivi'i*  llio  Ithriii-v,  Kltiitfiiln'  iiliiil)'*i'ooiiii*,  iniil  lUiriniltiririi.  'I'lir  ltip|iii|>  hcIh  iim  |)rin('i|)iil  unil  tutor,  nnd  lin*  n  kIiiIT  fontikliiig 
(>f  It  li'cliii't  r  ill  I'livKiil  M'ii'iii-i',  II  Itifnr  in  rlii^iiic>*,  ii  liilor  in  iiiudorii  liti'^tiupft*,  nii  iipriitmil  tuloi*,  bimI  n  U-nclicr  in  iniiiio. 
'Mil'  BliidrutN  tiir  nil  tnii^lil  niiihji',  mill  liny  li\i*  uilli  (lie  Jtiii|i(>|t'ii  fniiiilt.  'I  tip  iiiTiiiunioitulii'ii  fi'r  ilip  RtiMlcnlN  i»  nf  tho 
iiin-l  «ii|ii'i'iiir  clinrhi'liM'.  'Ilir  tiliji'i'l  if  |Im<  1Ii"Iiu|>  ill  liniiii|{  tliin  C'iillr|;<'  ullUintid  lu  tliu  New  Zi'uliiiid  Lui«L-r«il; — in 
unlit'  I  lull  liin  iluiiiity  !<l  iiili'iitu  iiiiylil  iiliii)  •luily  fur  drgrvci  in  arli — npprurcd  tu  your  CuiuUiiUoo  tu  bo  a  moil 
IniidiiMi'  <iii('. 

Xi'porl  iiili<ptt'il,  iind  (irilircd  tu  Itn  rntri'i'd  on  llic  niiniilin. 

I'lio  Stfnliti_v,  in  tin-  itliM'iii f  Mr.  U'IIdiLc,  lM<iii);lit  up  tlio  report  of  llii'  Comnii(U-o  appointed  to  Ti«it  Canterbury 

Oolli'H'',  wliit'li  wait  ifnd  ii»  UiIIdivk  : — 

'lliiit  iH  II  lliii>  ni'iiili'iiiii'iil  biiildinf;,  mid,  uliiii  tlic  ndililiuniil  wing  (iiutv  being  added)  in  coDiplcled,  will  prorido  smple 
iieeoniinodiititui  li'i*  the  pitder'^uri*  iiiul  i>tttdt'iiti«. 

'Jill'  iilniiiKt  ri'iuliiie-K  uim  ex1iil>ilr(l  liy  tlie  nutliorilii'ii  mid  profe'iiorii of  Ibr  Collegp  In  rnnbic  IbpCoinniillce  towilnm 
(be  vnikiii^  lit  lilt'  ill^t  It  III  ion.  On  I  be  7lli  April  I  be  ('unitiillt'c  neie  prehi'iit  id  I'rofi  iirur  Ilruwn'ii  elniiKef.  Tlie  llriit  mibject 
of  htU'lv  \tn^  .^iietdiiiti'* ;  III  d  Ibe  t-IiiMt  e('nM^t((l  til'  tlinr  voiinf;  bidii-i*  ittiit  nix  ^I'litleiiieii.  'J  bo  «ludent8  trnnitluted  very 
eri'diliil'lv  lit  ^i^;lll,  nnd  llioir  itttriition  ii]pcjirril  enlirelv  cn^rohTil  in  tlio  rul  jert  of  llirir  htiidy.  Tbin  eliips  wn*  followed 
In  It  Iriliiif  mi  iMillmiK  Mnilbriil  |  miiii',  iil  wliuli  live  V""K  bidieri  and  lil'terii  viiuhk  ^I'litlcnieii  were  pretenl.  Tlie  lecture 
la^lell  lor  nn  bnui'.  iiml  Ibe  nlltntiun  of  all  Ibe  ]iii]iil»  was  iiini]ilelel_v  engiified  tbioUKliuut  bv  Ibe  lecturer.  Tbo  Com- 
mitlee  wore  pie,"eiit  at  riolosror  Cook's  ebtcii  in  al(;ebm,  wlien  two  yuunn  Imlies  and  eleven  Uiale  piipiU  wero  present.  The 
)iupil»  Mcnieil  to  lake  n  gieiil  inteie!>t  in  Ibe  Mibjeit  ol  tlieir  nliidy,  mid  divoled  tlie  nlnionl  attention  to  tlie  cxplanntions  of 
ibe  betnrer.  On  it  f>Il^^t(pteIlt  day  tbe  Con.niillte  n|.'itin  attentbd  Ibe  ela^'tieid  leetiiver,  wbrii  liiH  eliifit  wiiti  being  examined 
in  tlie  ]*'ii>t  Ibiok  of  Xi-nepbon.  'ibe  elitfis  )\uti  rtiiiipOM'd  of  m-vi  ii  piipiih,  vi  wboiii  one  vmi8  a  lady.  'J'lie  C'onimittce  was 
nmeli  think  wilb  Ibe  proliiiency  di.-plnu'd  in  u  lain-  exenise  of  tninxlnliun  ol  hi(;lit  from  tnnli^b  into  Oieik.  'J  ho  Com- 
niitloe  Mere  aUo  pie-dil  at  an  boioiiis  iliiss  of  two  jiiqiilu,  Ibe  cubjeel  of  in»li  nelioii  leiiiK  Theocritus  and  Apolloniut 
Ulioilius.  ^l■l1^l^M1l•  liiiKeilon  b'lluiid  ill  ebcni-liy  bebre  jour  C'ouiniillce.  The  Uctuiir  in  biology  gave  two  lectures 
before  your  (oiiiniillee — one  on  I  lie  ].b(  nonnna  of  i-c  production,  and  the  other  consisting  of  a  denioimtiation  of  the  anatomy 
of  tbe  niiitsel  as  ii  s)  eeinuii  of  tbe  biiiii  llilpiam  biiitn. 

The  ConiiiiilUe  are  aware  that  tbey  have  but  scantily  described  the  woiking  of  the  Cnnteibury  College,  as  manifested 
before  tbeni  by  Ibe  fcvoial  eour.'i'M  of  leilniTs  at  which  tliiy  were  ]irc.-eiit  ;  but,  on  tbe  general  (|Uri-liou  of  the  typo  of 
ediiealion  afl'orded  by  Ibo  College,  the  Coiniiiillee  de.-iro  to  unbojitatirgly  allirm  that  this  int-tilulion  is  capable  of 
botowing  a  g.  inline  aeadeniieal  eiiiieation,  nnd  nuist  be  mrsi  bcnifieial  lo  all  i  oniing  to  it  for  tuition.  Tbe  profestois,  inde- 
)eiideiilly  of  ibeir  pnvec!  liinefs  for  (luir  several  rfliees,  i-liow  tbe  ulnio>l  zeal  for  tlie  proniolion  of  the  studies  of  their 
pupils,  a.-*  well  as  Icr  Ibe  aiiMincinieiit  ot  Ibe  Co  lege  as  a  means  of  bestowing  L'liivcrsity  education. 

Sonie  dis.'iilivfiK  lion  iip]iear(il  lo  exist  in  Cliristcbiireb  on  arcouni  of  some  of  Ibe  ebisscs  being  held  so  late  as  8  o'clock 
in  Ibe  evening  ;  bul,  nltboiigb  it  may  appear  desiiablo  llial  Ibe  oidinary  (ollepo  .'iUulcnls  should  have  their  attendance  on 
lectures  over  by  :i  or  'S  o'clock  in  Ibe  aflernoon,  the  Connniltce  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inlcrpose  any  recoinmcndalion 
on  the  subjei  t.  as  I  bey  are  aware  that  there  is  a  class  ol'  students  in  Christ  el  lurcli,  who,  being  otherwise  cmplovcd  during  the 
day,  could  only  attend  tbe  College  bcluros  by  means  of  eveiiing  classes.  The  matter  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  one 
that  bad  best  be  left  lo  the  local  anthoiilies  of  tbe  College  to  deal  with. 

Report  adoplcd,  and  ordered  lo  be  entered  on  tho  minutes. 

'ibo  I?ev.  W.  J.  Ilabeus  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Coininitlee  appointed  to  visit  the  Normal  School,  Christchureh, 
which  was  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Conimitlcc  appointed  by  the  Koyal  Commission  lo  inspect  tbe  Normal  Scliool  at  Cbristchurch  beg  to  report  that 
at  the  time  of  Ihcir  visit  tbe  school  was  not  in  its  ordinary  working  condition.  Tlie  former  first  master  of  tbe  boys'  side  of 
tbe  priielisiiig  school  bad  been  lately  a|ipoinlcd  by  the  Board  lo  the  charge  of  auotber  school,  and,  his  place  not  having 
been  filled,  bis  work  was  divided  bclweeii  the  priiieipiil  and  the  tutors,  whose  services  are  usually  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  tbe  studeuls  in  ilie  training  department,  'ibe  first  mistress  of  the  girls'  school  was  absent  on  account  of  illness,  and  tbe 
misticss  of  Ibe  infant  deparlmenl,  which  includes  tbe  kindergiirlcn,  was  also  in  ill-beallh.  Most  of  the  students  bad  lately 
been  sitting  at  the  examinatii'ii  for  certificates,  and  bad  been  granted  a  short  leave  of  absence,  which  was  judged  lo  be  neces- 
sary for  thoir  recrealion.  Owing  lo  these  causes  tho  institution  was  in  a  state  of  temporary  disorganization,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  obtain  sncli  a  view  of  it  as  to  justify  them  in  oll'cring  any  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency. 

The  building,  which  is  of  stone,  presents  an  imposing  aspect.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  planned  rather  with  a 
Tiew  to  external  eU'eci;  than  lo  economy  and  convenience.  It  alibrds  sufficient  acconimoclation  for  the  nine  bnndred  children 
and  the  fifty  students  who  are  in  attendance,  except  that  tbe  infant  department  appears  to  need  rooms  better  adapted  to  its 
use.  Tlie  kimlcrgarteu  is  carried  on  in  tbe  drill-shed,  which  stands  in  tbe  school-grounds,  and  which,  while  it  is  admirably 
fitted  for  its  proper  use,  is  unsnited  to  iufaut-sehool  inirposes,  being  larger  than  one  schoolroom  ought  to  be,  and  having  no 
fireplaces.  Adjoining  the  drill-shed  is  a  large  gymnasium  abuudantly  furnished  with  all  necessary  appliances.  The  students, 
ond  also  the  teacheis  of  schools  in  town  and  country,  receive  instruction  at  the  gymnasium  to  fit  them  for  the  conduct  of 
gymnastic  exercises  in  the  schools  of  tbe  district. 

The  Committee  observed  with  satisfaction  that  vocal  music  is  taught  with  great  care  and  thoroughness  by  Mr.  'Watkins, 
who,  though  principally  engaged  in  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  first  tutor  iu  tbe  training  department,  gives 
instrueliou  in  singing  in  all  the  classes  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 

For  further  information  as  to  tbe  operations  of  the  institution  the  Commission  is  referred  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Inglis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Board,  and  Mr.  Howard,  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Report  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  Rrv.  \V.  J.  llabens  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  tlic  Normal  School,  Duneclin, 
which  was  read  as  follows  : — 

Tbe  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  visit  the  Normal  School  at  Dunedin  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — • 
The  buildings  appear  to  be  sufficiently  commodious,  and  their  plan  and  construction  are  such  as  to  secure  great  economy 
of  room.  The  space  for  recreation  is  very  limited,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  drill-ground  among  the  piers  which 
support  tbe  building,  absolutely  useless  when  the  weather  is  not  fine.  A  gymnasium  and  a  cirill-sbed  will  soon  be  available 
in  a  new  building,  in  which  are  also  four  rooms,  each  containing  a  small  separate  school,  having  as  many  classes  as 
would  be  necessary  iu  a  country  school  with  the  same  average  attendance.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  afford 
to  students  in  training  nn  opportunity  of  practice  of  a  dillerent  kind  from  that  which  they  could  obtain  in  the  larger 
classes  in  the  main  building,  and  more  like  the  work  which  they  will  probably  have  to  undertake  when  they  leave  the  institu- 
tion. This  is  an  illustration  of  the  practical  character  of  tbe  training  which  is  here  imparted,  and  one  of  the  many  evidences 
which  present  fd  tliemsclves  to  ns  of  tbe  singular  fitness  of  the  rector,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  for  the  post  which  be  occupies.  We 
altendcJ  one  of  his  lectures,  the  subject  of  which  was  Ibe  time-table  prepared  by  him  f o  •  nse  in  the  small  separate  schools 
already  referred  to,  in  which  the  students  were  about  to  be  employed  in  teaching.  Tbe  students  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  in  number.  Tbe  instruction  which  they  receive  in  the  Normal  School  is  limited  to  the  subjects  which  they  will  be 
required  to  teach  in  tbe  primary  schools,  and  to  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  A  few  of  tbe  studeuls  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  profit  by  siicij  an  ariMUicmeiit  arc  released  from  their  engagemcnis  iu  the  school  during  a  part  of  the  year,  that 
they  may  attend  the  classes  at  the  University.  There  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  children  in  the  practising  school, 
and  the  disci|iline,  as  well  ns  the  qualily  and  method  of  the  instruction,  appeared  to  us  to  bo  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind. 
Report  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 
The  consideration  of  the  iiiteiim  report  was  resumed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habeiis,  ResolveJ,  That  the  word  "  mainly,"  in  tbe  paragraph  headed  ''  Merits  and 
faults  of  Present  System,"  be  struck  out,  and  the  word  "  particularly  "  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 
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It  wns  resolved,  Tlint  llic  inlorim  rpporl  be  mbmillod  for  ndoptioii  nt  10,30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  tbat 
those  moiiibor.'^  of  tiie  (^utiiniisf^iun  rertidonl  in  Duncdiii  who  urc  nt»L  jireseiit  be  iiiforniod  of  thin  resolution. 

On  tlie  motion  of  J'l-ufessoi-  Cook,  a  Committee,  consisling  of  l'rof'ei>»or8  Sale  and  Brown,  and  tlio  liev.  W.  J.  Uabens, 
was  uppolntcd  to  revise  the  (irnft  Hill. 

Professor  Slinnd  left  the  cliair,  wliieh  was  taken  by  Professor  Brown. 

Mr.  Robert  Stout  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  C'onmiisnion  went  into  Cominiltee  to  consider  Ibe  question  of  tlic  Presbyterian  Clnireh  Tnnl. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  following  resolution  was  reported  and  aijreed  to  : — That  the  following  addition  bo 
made  to  the  interim  report:  "  We  hare  it  in  evidence  that  the  .Synod  of  tlio  Presbyterian  Cliureh  of  Otago  has  passed  aa 
interim  Act,  which  will  come  u])  for  fimil  decision  in  January  next,  the  object  of  which  is  to  apjjly  to  the  istablishuient  and 
raaintcnnnee  of  a  chair  in  a  Presbyterian  college  the  proceeds  of  certain  educational  endowments  which  have  hitherto  been 
deemed  applicable  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  chairs  in  the  University  of  Otiigo.  Tliis  interim  Act  appears 
to  hiive  arisen  out  of  a  dillerence  of  opinion  between  tlio  Synod  and  the  Otago  University  Council  as  to  the  particular  chair 
in  that  University  to  the  establishment  of  whieli  the  funds  were  to  be  aj)propriafed.  In  eonwe(juence  of  this  dilfcreneo  of 
opinion  these  funds  have  been  for  sonu'  lime  lying  itlle.  AVeare  of  opinion  that  the  purpose  eonteni])Iated  in  tlio  interim  Act 
of  the  Synod  is  coiilniry  to  the  spirit  of  '  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  Lands  Act,  lUtJO  ;'  and  that  a  short  Act  should 
bo  passed — lirst,  dellning  what  college  or  University  is  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  endowments  ;  and  second,  pro- 
viding means  for  settling  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Synod  and  the  governing  body  of  the  college  or  University 
so  delined." 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  Sesolved,  That  Professor  Brown's  evidence  be  not  included  in  the  minntes  of 
evidence  attached  to  the  report,  as  it  refers  to  an  isolated  point  in  tho  inquiry,  which  the  Commission  has  not  the  means  of 
fully  investigating. 

The  Kcv.  \V.  .1.  llabens  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Dunedin  Boys' and  Girls'  Iligli 
Schools,  which  was  read  as  follows  : — - 

Tho  Committees  appointed  to  visit  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  .Schools  at  Dunedin  have  agreed  to  submit  a  joint  report. 
The  Commissioners  are  areaie  that,  owing  to  the  continuous  consideration  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  bestow  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  interim  report,  there  lias  been  very  little  time  left  for  inspecting  Dunedin  institutions.  The  High 
Schools  are  under  such  able  and  vigorous  direction,  and  their  general  scheme  is  so  satisfactory,  that  no  detailed  comment 
would  be  of  mucli  value,  unless  it  were  based  on  a  more  minute  inspection  than  the  Committee  was  able  to  uudertoko.  We 
think  it  right  to  mention  that  the  arniiigciiieiits  for  teaching  physical  science  appear  to  be  very  good,  and  that  writing  is 
very  carefully  uttendcd  to.  Tho  Boys'  School  has  sufTcred  greatly  from  frequent  changes  in  the  administration;  but  we  seo 
great  reason  to  l)o))c  that  under  Dr.  Macdoiiald  it  will  soon  acquire  a  better  position  than  it  has  ever  held.  The  buildings 
are  not  well  adapted  to  their  jnirpose,  and  Fome  of  the  rooms  are  very  ill  ventilatetl.  The  gymnasium  is  smnll,  and  the 
playground  very  insunicienl.  I'he  advance  sheets  of  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  contain  so  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  operations  of  the  schools,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  detail  here.  We  have  great  conCdeDce  in  the  ability 
and  skill  of  the  rector  and  the  lady  principal.     Tho  schosls  are  not  ufliilatcd  to  the  University. 

Report  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  uiinutes. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  jjlacc  on  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  o.m. 


Wedxesdat,  Oth  Jcly,  1879. 

Tho  Commission  met  at  the  ofiices  of  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Kev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Dr.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professor*  Sale, 
Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Eev.  TV.  E.  Mulgan  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  \V.  J.  JIabens,  Sesolvnt,  That  the  report  now  on  the  table  be  adopted  as  the  interim  report 
of  the  Commission,  .iiid  that  it  be  signed  and  sent  to  His  Excellency  tlie  Governor. 

Professor  Sale  read  a  statement  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  professors  to  bo  University  examiners. 

A  statement  was  read  expressing  the  dissent  of  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Uabens,  Dr.  Hector,  the 
Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  and  Dr.  Wallis  from  the  recommendation  to  fix  the  scat  of  the  University  at  Duuedin. 

Resolved,  That  tho  statements  now  read  be  appended  to  the  report  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners  whose  views  are 
set  forth  in  them. 

The  hands  and  seals  of  the  Commissioners  present  were  set  to  the  report,  and  their  signatures  respectively  attached  to 
the  statements  of  their  dissent. 

Jiesoh^eil,  That  tho  Kev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  be  added  to  the  Committee  ou  the  draft  Bill. 

Resolced,  That  Dr.  De  Zouche  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  the  lOth  instant. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


TniTBSDAr,  lOin  Julv,  1879. 

Tho  Commission  met  at  the  offices  of  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Preseni :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev,  W.  J.  Uabens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors 
Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  llabens  laid  ou  the  table  the  draft  Bill  as  revised  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  revise  it. 

The  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  the  draft  Bill  as  reported. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  Committee  reported  ))rogress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

Sexoh-ed,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Stout  as  to  the  best  form  for  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  tho 
proposals  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Macdonald  was  further  examined. 

Dr.  De  Zouche  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Monday,  the  lltU  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


MoxDAT,  14rn  Jriv,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  offices  of  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Present:  Professor  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Shaud  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgau  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Stout  as  directed  ;  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stout  was  read  giving  advice  as 
to  form  of  draft  Bill. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Uabens,  Retoleed,  That  the  Commission  resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  draft  Bill. 

The  Commission  resumed,  and,  the  Committee's  report  being  presented,  Professor  Cook  moved,  and  it  was  resolved, 
That  the  draft  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee,  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  O'Eorke)  and  the  Secre* 
tary,  and  be  by  them  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 


.j.'j  n 1. 

Tlio  Hcrrotiiry  wn«  inntnii'lnl  to  pay  i'.i  lo  tliu  I'lirpriiljr  pnrler. 

'i'liK  Itov.  W.  J.  lliilioiii  liruu|{lil.  ii|>  llic  rvpurt  o(  tint  C'uiiiinilloK  Bp|iointc()  to  viiit  lbs  L°iiirrr<il;r  of  Olaifo : — 

'IMir  ('(iniiniltpo  ii|>)K>iiil(Ml  lo  viiiit  llir  Utiivprvily  fif  Olnjfu  KrK  lo  rr|i(irt  Ihtil,  lliuii^h  llio  tiiiK*  fit  llifir  iliii|H»n1  wa«  Terj 
liiniird,  (lii'y  liuvr  horti  ulilcf  to  nch  ii<)  iiiurli  tif  llip  o|M'ritli<Mi»  uf  tlir  iii«liliili"fi  dm  I<>  iiiili«rjr  thcinti  Irm  tlinl  n  i^ietiL  t\rn\  tit 
ciii'ii4*H(  ninl  tli<>riiii(;)i  nurk  i«  ticiii^  dono  in  il,  Tlio  pi'ofo'Rora  rmMviMl  the  Coininiltcn  uilti  iiiticli  rrn'tincs^  nml  ({rf-al 
coui't(tM^-,  iiihI  i-t)ii(liirh'(l  Llioir  (iIiiiipim  in  our  prsifitirp,  Tlin  prmoiil  iiiiinhcr  of  itu(J<*iilfi  in  iitlrnilnnci*  ifl  111,  diviiird  into 
I'liimii'ii  wliii'li  riirj  iti  ninnlu'r  frnni  lu»  ntiiilciilii  in  tlii'  fi-iiior  innlln-innliciil  rliuMCn  to  upnnrcU  of  lift v  in  llix  ('lii'»  uf  junior 
nntlliiMniiliia.  \Vi<  iillrniliMl  lliivp  Iri'lurm  in  niiilln'niiilio,  lirlnri't  in  llrcpli,  I/'ilin,  iiiiil  Kniiliuli,  in  niiMilu!  pluliniuiiliy,  in 
nniitouiy,  mnl  in  ioi>li>|,'v.  We  cunniilpr  llnil  llin  iimlrni'lion  ){■"''■  >■■  ■>"  Mican  ilcpnrlinrnli  ia  nf  ii  yiry  lii(;li  orclcr.  It  i>  t9 
bo  ri'(;n'l(r(l  tinil  fonii'  purl  of  (lin  wnrU  \n  of  nn  plonirnliirv  clmrfiflPr  t  bii(  l)ii«  in  Ilin  ou^c  in  the  jinnor  cliih^rii  of  Unirprni- 
liof*  rNinvln-n' ;  iuhI  wpllnnk  tinit  tin-  Prufi'^noi'ti,  win)  woul<l  nnhinillv  |'r<'fi'r  lo  ronlino  their  ull«n(i"n  lo  !)in  more  ronj^pniiil 
(lulicH  contn'i'UMl  uilli  tlii>  nrniur  fliiNct'K,  tirr  iiclin^  wi«4-lv  in  ri-r<t^ni/iiij{  tin*  \u'vv^»\iy  of  propiirin({  for  I  lii-*o  rliinnPH  Mtudcnti 
wlionii  I'lU'lirr  I'dociitioii  luui  lii'nn  inKulllrii  nt,  or  who  li'fl  mhool  ru  loni;  n|;o  n*  lo  Iiutc  alinont  forf;ottrn  wlinl  llip^  onco 
know,  ilnd^in^  li^'  the  iivonij^e  iif^o  uf  tlic  Mtudrnt-*,  ur  iiro  of  opinmii  tliiit  the  junior  l'Iimscs  to  which  wu  liavi*  rrfrrri'd  do 
not  inltirfrru  to  un)'  ronnidi-riibh'  exicnt  with  tin-  ))iuTiii(M*  of  llu<  i<(M'oiidiiry  rcIiooIh.  In  one  rc^pprt  tin*  i'Icini*nlary  v,utV  of 
tlio  junior  rliiKHOM  ditlVrii  wry  ^Mitly  frtnn  («iniil'U*  work  in  a  nrhool  —  nninclj',  in  thin:  thul,  owing  to  llio  compitraliro 
niiiturilv  of  llio  nliulontrt  of  tin'  I'niM'r-ity  iind  tti  tlnir  ititrroHt  in  ihoir  Hludirn,  iind  porhftpfl  nUo  to  tliu  piTloicin-y  of  their 
instruotorn,  Ihoir  rnio  of  pro^rovH  anil  ttie  iiniount  uf  wurk  which  the}'  do  nrti  fur  lipyond  iinvthing  that  could  hu  expected  in 
a  boy«'  school. 

iSanic  of  till'  ('lii«'*cs  niocl.  in  the  ovciiinp.  Thin  iirniin'CTnont  iii,  nt  first  eight,  objectionable  ;  liut  it  nppeiirs  lo  ftrico  from 
the  iinposHthilit}'  of  nitikinf;  a  liiiio  tiibic  iii  aiij  i'ther  way  without  holding  cuncurrentlj  twu  or  more  chi-Bcs  which  the  same 
Rtudeni.i  desire  to  join  ;  and  il.  has  the  iidruntnga  of  allowing  persons  who  are  engaged  in  busiue;s  or  tuition  during  the  day 
to  atlond  some  of  the  locturcs. 

The  ztxilojiy  clns'*,  nt  the  linio  ofoitr  visit,  was  oiigrti»ed  in  practical  work,  each  of  the  ten  students  being  prorided  with 
a  good  ini('i'o4cO|)c  and  all  iipphiinces  for  dis-cclion.  In  the  analoiny  cta9:«,  too,  the  instrucliuu  was  thuruughly  practical, 
boiu^  illu^trMlod  hy  an  adininihio  dt'tnonsi ration  on  Die  hiinnin  subject. 

W'odid  not  attend  any  of  the  ordinary  diisses  in  cliumi.'<t  ly  ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  report  that,  in  order  lo  promote  the 
introduction  of  cleinenlary  science  inio  the  public  »i:liools.  I'l'ofc-sor  Black  lins  voluiiliirily  instil  iilcd  ashort  cour-c  of  lectures 
in  cheniisii'y  ftu*  the  special  beiielit  of  school-teachers.  His  laboratory  and  Icclnrc-theiitrc  arc  not  large  enough  lo  accom- 
modate at  Olio  lime  all  tlio  teiichcrs  who  attend.  On  the  Suturdiiy  of  o'lr  vii^it  ninety  leaclicr*  from  the  country  were 
present.  They  listened  to  a  Icitiire  which  lusted  tliieo  hours,  and  was  liilly  ilhistraled  by  experiment ;  and  at  the  clco  of 
the  lecture  each  of  them  spent  an  hour  in  luborntory  work.  Wo  undcratund  tliot  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  ninety  other 
loaelier.'*,  belonging  to  Dniiodin  and  the  suburbs,  attended  ond  received  similar  instruction.  Professor  Black  intends  to 
follow  up  this  course  with  one  in  clemenhiry  |>hvsics. 

The  I'niversily  buildings  have  cost  about  £33,000,  and  Ibeir  appearance  is  -worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  creeled.  The  innin  building  has  nol  yet  been  handed  over  to  the  Council  by  the  contractors  ;  but  the  separate  block 
devoted  to  the  depart iiu'iils  ol"  clienii;*lry  iiud  aiiiitomy  is  in  use,  and  four  housfs  built  for  the  professors  are  Gnished  and 
occupied.  Some  of  the  classes  are  held  at  present  in  the  museum.  The  School  of  Mines  is  not  yet  in  full  operation,  and 
\>e  were  not  able  to  attend  the  one  class  which  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  it. 

Hesolved,  That  the  report  be  entered  on  the  miiiules. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  following  report,  which  was  read  on  the  24th  February,  but  not  then  entered  on 
the  minutes  : — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  endowments  in  Auckland,  inspected  the  school- 
house  recently  erected  on  the  allotment  near  Freeman's  Bay  on  the  25th  February,  1879.  The  allotment  consists  of 
4  acres  3  roods,  and  is  valued  at  £3,000.  The  position  of  the  allotment  is  not  central,  but  on  the  verge  of  the  city, 
overhanging  the  sea.  The  school  is  contiguous  to  the  large  convent  and  schools  known  as  St.  Mary's,  where  destitute  and 
neglected  eliildren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  to  the  number  of  six,  are  maintained  at  Government  expense. 
This  Freeman's  Bay  School  is  intended  to  be  an  adjunct  of  St.  Mary's  School,  aud  to  be  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
orphan,  destitute,  and  half-caste  children  committed  to  St.  Mary's  by  Government.  There  were  no  cliilJren  present  at  the 
time  of  your  Committee's  visit,  tliey  being  then  receiving  instruction  in  the  main  buildings.  The  building  is  a  very 
excellent  one,  quite  new,  and  scrupulously  clean.  The  ground-lloor  is  80  feet  long  by  32  feet  broad,  and  consists  of  a 
fine  lofty  room,  42  feet  by  32  feet,  containing  eight  windows,  with  smaller  rooms  attached.  There  is  also  a  good-sized  hall 
and  corridor.  On  the  upper  storey  there  is  a  dormitory  for  girls,  wliich  contains  eighteen  beds.  The  room  was  extremelj 
tidy,  and  the  beds  perfectly  clean.  The  whole  appearauce  of  the  building  was  most  creditable.  The  occupHnts  of  the  bed- 
rooms are  poor  girls  from  four  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  few  of  whom  are  half-castes.  The  allotment  is  tolerably  fenced  with 
posts  aud  rails.  There  is  also  on  the  allotment  a  small  wooden  cottage,  much  out  of  repair,  which  is  to  be  removed,  but  is 
at  present  occupied  by  the  woman  who  washes  for  St.  Mary's  Institute. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  Christchurch  on  Monday,  the  24th  November,  1879,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


5— H.  1.  (M.  of  Pro.) 
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MINIJTMS  or  EVIDENCE. 


ProfoHsop  liiMwii, 

]*I'of('880I'    Coilli, 

Mr.  ruUoii, 

Itov.  W.  J.  Ilnbcns  (Socretiirv), 

Dr.  Hoetor, 


\\  i.i.i.i.Ndrox,  Sati'iid.vy,  Int  I'liiiiii  auv,  1879. 

I'llKSENT: 

I^lr,  {'..  .M.  ORorkp,  M.II.H.,  in  the  clinir. 

J3r.  MacJoiiald, 
Professor  Suit', 
ProCcsHor  Sliaiul, 
J'rofc'ssor  L'lricli, 
Dr.   WiiUiH. 

i\lr.  11.  J.  Tancuku  Bworii  iiud  ciamincd.  Mr.  Tancrei 

I.  Tito  Chairman.']  You  mo  tlio  Cliaticellor  of  llio  New  Zealand  University  ? — Ye8.  Feb  1  1879 

12.  llow  louj,' !i:iv(M(ni  lu'lil  lliat  ])ositic)n  ? — About  seven  ycarH.  "   ' 

;{.  Do  you  I'l'inoinber  i\w  date  of  your  apiioiutmcnt  as  a  uiembcr  of  the  University  Council? — The 
3rd  rcbruary,  1S71. 

't.  Did  tlio  Univer.sity  Act  of  1S70  provide  thai  the  University  of  Otago  should  have  power  to 
nmalfiaiiiato  Avitli  tlio  LTuivcisity  of  New  Zealand,  provided  an  afjrecmeut  were  entered  into  by  the 
two  UniviM'.'iitie.'*  within  six  mouths  from  the  ])assinij;  of  the  Act? — i'cs. 

5.  AVas  tho  (.'omieil  of  the  New  Zealand  University  convened  before  the  expiry  of  the  six 
montlis  prcseribed  in  tlio  Aetr — Tlio  Aet  was  passed  on  tho  12th  k5e])tcmbcr,  1870,  and  the  Council 
was  not  convened  until  May,  1871,  the  interval  being  of  course  more  than  six  months. 

G.  Can  you  state  wlioso  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  Council? — The  Act  did  not  prescribe  any 
mode  for  calling  the  Council  together.  Mr.  Gisborne,  who  was  then  Colonial  Secretary,  writing  on 
tho  28th  April,  1S71,  says,  "I  regret  the  delay  that  will  have  occurred  after  tho  appointment  of 
the  Council  before  their  meeting  can  take  place,  but  the  Act  unfortunately  omits  to  provide  the 
exact  mode  of  calling  toffctiicr  tho  first  meeting  cf  the  Council."  This  letter  appears  in  the 
Appendix  to  tho  Journals  of  the  House  of  Eeprescntatives  for  1871,  Gr.-8. 

7.  Proffssor  8hand.\  By  whom  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  convened?  —  By  the 
Governor,  who  issued  a  notice  in  the  O/izef/e. 

S.  T/ie  Cltairman.]  Can  you  give  any  information  respecting  the  reasons  for  the  delay  which 
took  place  in  the  convening  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  New  Zealand  University  Council  ? — No. 

9.  Professor  Sfiniid.]  Was  the  University  of  Otago  thereby  deprived  of  the  o[)portunity  of 
exercising  the  power  conferred  upon  it  under  tho  Act  ? — From  its  having  been  limited  to  six  months 
I  should  suppose  it  would  have  that  effect. 

10.  T/ie  Cliairmun.~\  IIow  did  this  delay  affect  the  prospects  of  amalgamation  between  the  two 
Universities  ? — I  do  not  think  that  practically  it  affected  them  at  all ;  because  there  were  certain 
attempts  made  during  the  first  session  of  tho  Council  to  arrange  for  an  amalgamation  independently 
of  tho  Act.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  dated  May,  1871, 
to  this  eftect :  "That,  with  tho  view  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Otago  University,  it  is  expedient  that  a  conference  be  held  between  the  Councils  of  the 
respective  Universities,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  terms  upon  which  amalgamation  may  be 
eftected,  and  that  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  arrange  for  such  conference  ^vith  the  Otago 
University  Council."     That  was  moved  by  Mr.  Macandrew,  and  agreed  to. 

II.  Professor  Sliaiid.]  Do  you  know  whether  those  negotiations  were  conducted' on  the  basis  of 
the  Act  ? — ^Ycs,  I  think  they  were. 

12.  The  Act  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  being  made  within  six  months,  the  University 
shall  be  established  at  Dunedin.  The  19th  clause  says,  "  If  the  said  Council  of  the  said  University  of 
Otago  shall  within  six  months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  enter  into  such  agreement  as  aforesaid"  for 
dissolving  the  said  Universily  and  for  the  transfer  of  its  endowments,  then  the  said  University  of  New 
Zealand  shall  be  established  at  Dunedin."  Can  yon  say  whether  the  negotiations  afterwards  were 
entered  into  on  this  basis  ? — On  quite  an  independent  basis — so  far  as  the  localization  of  the  University 
at  Dunedin  is  concerned. 

13.  Eei'.  W.  J.  Ifabens.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Council  had  been  summoned  within  the  six 
months  prescribed  by  the  Act,  an  agreement  could  have  been  come  to  such  as  was  contemplated  in  the 
Act? — I  could  not  say. 

14.  The  Chairman.']  lleferring  to  section  19  of  "  The  University  Act,  1870,"  which  provided 
that,  in  case  of  non-agreement  between  the  University  of  Otago  and  the  University  of  New  Zealand, 
the  University  of  New  Zealand  might  be  founded  at  such  other  place  w  ithin  the  colony  as  the  Governor 
in  Council  should  direct,  was  any  attempt  made  to  establish  a  University  in  any  other  locality  than 
Dunedin  ? — No. 

15.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  of  the  omission  ? — No. 

16.  lleferring  to  your  report  to  the  University'  Council,  1872,  what  were  the  impediments  which 
till  that  time  had  "  prevented  the  University  from  taking  action  in  any  direction  at  all '"  ? — The  non- 
existence of  any  statutes  or  regulations.  In  my  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  dated  the  2.3rd 
January,  1872,  1  state,  "  You  are  no  doubt  aware,  as  indeed  you  have  already  informed  me  in  previous 
communications,  that  the  Council  cau  exercise  none  of  the  powers  given  to  it  by  the  Act,  nor  cai;  it| 
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Mr.  Tancred.     perform  any   fiiiiclionB  at  all,  rxrc-]i(   under  regulations  or  Rfatufes  approved  of  by  TI is  Excellency." 
^        The  Oovenior  ii[)  to  that  lime  Iiml  witldielil   IiIh  a|)proval  ;  but  when  lie  asHPiitcil  to  the  wtatutes  and 

Feb.  1, 18/9.      i.cj,,i]atioiiN  action  was  taken  under  tliem,  and  thcrcfurc  liiu  impediment  to  the  action  oftbo  University 
was  venuivcd. 

17.  Dr.  Jfcrtor.']  Do  Ton  mean  tliat  the  assent  of  tlic  Governor  bail  been  witbbeld  or  bad  not 
been  granted,  becauKC  tiic  term  "witblield"  implies  jjositive  action  r — There  bad  merely  been  delay. 
The  Government  bad  arrived  at  no  deciKion  on  the  suhject. 

is.  Frofessor  Cuolc.']  Was  there  any  particular  reanon  for  the  delay  ? — Tbe  Qovcrnment  proposed 
to  limit  the  operation  of  these  regulations  to  a  certain  time,  or  rather  until  a  certain  date,  and  to  make 
them  invalid  after  that  dale  ;  and  the  reason  they  gave  was  that  the  limit  of  time  was  retjuired  in  order 
to  negative  beforehand  any  claim  that  might  be  made  by  tbe  holders  of  scholarships  and  lectureships 
to  have  their  tenure  considered  permanent,  and  to  ))rovide  against  its  being  hereafter  pretended  that 
interests  had  been  created  which  coukl  not  properly  be  disturbed.  In  confirmation  of  this  1  may  refer 
to  a  letter  of  the  then  Colonial  Secretary  addressed  to  me,  dated  the  17th  October,  1871,  which  will  bo 
found  in  the  Ajipendi.v  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1871,  G.-Sn. 

19.  Then  do  J  understand  that  the  delay  was  reallj- caused  by  the  Government  taking  time  to  como 
to  this  conclusion? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Government,  on  those  grounds,  would  assent 
to  or  disajiprove  of  any  re!;ulations. 

20.  Frofrs.ior  Sliniii/.}  Are  you  aware  ^^hat  object  the  Government  bad  in  view  in  taking  tbe 
course  thus  indicated  by  tlie  Colonial  Secretary? — 1  don"t  know  what  object  they  had  ;  but  1  suppose 

;,      .  their  reason  was  that  they  were  undecided  as  to  whether  they  would  eventually  advise  His  Excellency 

to  a]}|)rove  of  the  regulations  or  to  disallow  them. 

21.  Do  you  know  whether  this  doubt  was  held  in  view  of  legislation  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament? — I  do  not  know.  There  was  some  correspondence  about  legislation  ;  but  I  do  not  tliinlc 
it  was. 

22.  Dr.  Hector.']  Was  there  any  other  ground  for  the  delay  beside  that  stated  in  the  letter  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  is  no  other  ground  in  the  letter  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  12th  October,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  Government  arc  advised,  however,  that 
the  regulations  ought  to  have  required  that  the  scholarships,  so  far  as  supplied  out  of  the  £3,000 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  scholarships  in  the  University,  and  not  scholarships  in 
affiliated  institutions." 

23.  Professor  Cook.']  Then,  iu  fact,  the  Government  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  positioa 
which  the  University  had  taken  up  ? — Yes,  it  seems  so. 

21.  The  Chfiirman.]  Can  you  explain  why  the  Council  gave  up  the  idea  of  providing  instruction 
directly,  and  adopted  the  course  of  accepting  the  iustructiou  given  by  affiliated  institutions  ? — No,  I 
cannot. 

25.  Professor  JBroirn.]  Do  you  think  that  the  University  would  have  taken  any  other  form  bad  it 
possessed  larger  resources? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  :  I  could  not  say. 

20.  It  was  not  discussed  ? — I  think  not. 

27.  Dr.  Hector.]  Had  the  University,  at  the  time  of  its  first  meeting,  any  control  over  the 
endowments  which  had  been  set  aside  for  University  ]mrposes  ? — No. 

28.  When  did  it  acquire  control  of  the  endowments? — It  has  not  got  them  now. 

29.  Has  it  ever  held  them  ? — No. 

.SO.  The  Chairman.]  Is  the  present  mode  of  appointing  members  of  tbe  Senate,  in  your  opinion,  a 
suitable  one  ?  If  not,  can  you  suggest  any  alteration  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  practical  evil  has 
arisen  from  the  present  mode  of  appointment.     None  has  occurred  that  I  am  aware  of. 

31.  Dr.  Hector.]  llave  you  formed  any  opiuiou  as  to  whether  there  is  any  more  desirable  method 
which  could  be  adopted  ? — ]My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  appointed  for  their  literary 
qualifications.     That  is  merely  my  private  opinion. 

32.  You  mean  not  purely  nominated  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

33.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  more  desirable  that  members  of  the  Senate  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  Y — I  have  not  considered  that  question.  I  think  it  would  depend 
very  much  on  the  mode  of  appointment.  I  may  say  that  there  was  a  suggestion  made,  with  which  I 
agreed  in  my  private  o])inion,  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  Senate  elected  by  the  graduates 
of  the  University,  whether  ad  eunclem  or  otherwise. 

3i.  Can  you  give  any  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor,  distinguishing  such  as  he  usually 
receives  by  delegation  from  the  Senate  ? — The  Chancellor,  as  I  understand,  possesses  no  powers  except 
the  delegated  power  of  appointing  examiners. 

35.  Does  he  receive  that  power  from  the  Senate? — Yes. 

30.  Professor  Brown.]  Ha\  e  you  not  some  other  powers  with  regard  to  the  interchange  of  scholars 
from  affiliated  institutions  ? — Yes  ;  but  those  arc  by  special  regulations. 

37.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Are  there  not  certain  administrative  powers  that  must  belong  to  the 
Chancellor  beside  those  which  have  been  mentioned  ? — Y'es,  there  are  the  Scholar.'<hip  Examinations, 
for  instance,  in  reference  to  which  the  Chancellor  is  empowered  "  to  make  rules  or  orders  for  such 
matters  of  detail  as  may  be  required  for  the  efl'ectual  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  regulations." 

88.  Arc  all  other  powers  of  adniinisti-ation  conferred  either  by  statute  or  by  delegation  upon  the 
Registrar? — I  do  not  think  the  Registrar  has  any  powers. 

39.  Are  the  powers  which  you  have  described  all  those  which  are  exercised  by  authority  of  the 
University  when  the  Senate  is  not  sitting? — Those  are  all  the  j)owers  which  are  given  expres.sly  ;  but 
there  are  certain  administrative  powers  which  are  assumed  to  belong  to  tbe  Chancellor — he  carries  on 
the  business  of  the  University  while  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

40.  Professor  Cook.]  Such  powers,  for  example,  as  tbe  interpretation  of  the  regulations  ? — He 
interprets  them  for  his  own  action,  but  uot  for  the  public.  He  takes  the  action  under  the  regulations 
which  he  conceives  to  be  consistent  with  law. 

41.  Dr.  Hector.]  Did  uot  the  Act  of  1870  provide  for  the  goveruing  body  of  the  University  being 
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clocloil  hy  llio  wlidlc  Iiodv  of  KmiliiiitcH,  wluMlur  nd  eiimlnn  IioldoM  of  ilcj,'rePH  or  otliorwiHC  ?— Tlio      Ifr.Tancrti^ 
vai'iincifH  witd  tii  lio  lillcil  up  li_v  lln'  .Scimto,  whii'li  wum  lo  fniinihl  of  nl  li'imt  tliirty  (;rtt(liiiili'H.     1  utii      ,.  ,    ,   ,g.- 
tiilkiiiK  of  llio  original  Act,  mid  tlicSi'imlo  uiidor  llmt  Act  corrtrnpondH  with  the  Coiivocutioii  under  tho  "   ' 

j>roNunt  law. 

•1.2.  W'm  it  undor»lood  at  that  iiino  llmt  llio  ihirty  RrddualcH  woro  lo  inclndoor  i\xv\»<\n ad eiindem 
RrndiiHtcH':'  -'I'o  iiu-iiulc  tlicm.  1  ix'iicvo  the  .Mtiiriiov'-Oi'MorarM  n|)inion  wnM  that  it  includc<l  ad  fundem 
grii(liiiitiii.     At  all  cvi'iitH,  ilu<  Ciiinicil  aMHiimi'd  that  it  diil. 

•t;{.  The  Chili rman\  Do  you  think  it  dcHiraldo  that,  in  tho  oxcri'iMO  of  atiy  of  tho  powcfH  ri'fcrrcil 
to,  tho  t^hani'flior  hIioiiM  rci'i'ivo  any  advice  or  aMniHtarn'o  from  IJoardM  or  Connnittct'H  appuintud  for 
lliat   imrpoHor' — My  opinion  in  it   would  iml   In.'  doHiraMi-,  hucauNU  it  would  provont  proniptueHH  o£ 

Ui'lioii. 

•II'.  Pro/rs.wr  Jh-own]  Ho  ymi  think  lioanlH  id'  ndvico  would  lie  of  a.^KiMlnncc  in  interpreting  tho 
rognlatioUN  y — I  think  (ho  CluMuclii)r  i«  bound  hiin.sulf  to  lind  out  what  in  the  interpretation.  It  would 
bo  nuM'i'ly  dividing;  the  n'.-<|ionsiliilily. 

•15.  Fi-o/'cisur  Cuuk:\  1  think  1  undorntood  you  to  nay  jn.tt  now  that  you  did  not  interpret  regu- 
IntiouH  f* — Duly  for  my  own  action.  Thin  '\»  my  idea:  ."Supposing  anybody  were  to  luako  a  claim  to  a 
dogreo,  to  money,  or  to  nnylhiiif;  el.-<e,  1  hIiouIiI  nay  either  '■  Yon  "  or  "  Hu  "  to  that. 

•to.  If  a  Htildent  writes  to  you  durinij  tho  reeess,  asking  you  to  intor|n-et  a  regulation  which  bears 
on  his  course  of  study,  is  tiicre  no  authority  by  which  that  iuterprotation  can  bo  given  ? — It  is  a  mere 
legal  tjuestion— a  question  for  his  lawyer  or  my  lawyer.  You  cannot  put  a  meaning  on  a  statute  which 
it  will  not  bear. 

■17.  I'rofessor  Brown.]  Then  the  students  are  left  in  a  difficulty  ? — They  have  got  to  interpret  the 
statute.      If  I  am  wrong  of  cour.so  1  am  responsible  for  the  error. 

•IS.  And  supposing  the  student  makes  a  mistake  iu  his  ijitcrprctatiou,  is  ho  liable  for  the  results  of 
his  mistake  r  —  I'ivei'vbodv  who  makes  a  mistake  in  law  is  liable  for  that  mistake. 

■li).  Then  if  there  arc  any  ambiguities  in  the  regulations  the  student  must  interpret  them  himself ; 
and  if  ho  makes  a  mistake — lor  instance  in  taking  a  book — would  it  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
deciding  as  to  his  cxamiualion  r — The  Chancellor  has  no  decision  to  give  with  regard  to  an  examina- 
tion :  tliat  is  left  for  the  examiners  to  decide.  It  ajipcars  to  me  that  no  person  in  the  colony,  not 
even  the  Governor  himself,  has  any  power  in  intcrjn-cting  regulations.     It  is  a  question  of  law. 

50.  Professor  Cook:]  Y'ou  don't  think  tho  interpretation  might  be  influenced  by  the  C'hancellor'a 
knowledge  of  tho  intentions  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  they  made  the  regulations  ? — If  I  had  any  doubt 
as  to  the  wording  of  a  regulation  I  would  cast  .ill  that  on  one  side  and  go  to  a  lawyer  for  his  opinion. 
It  would  not  be  right  lo  put  a  meaning  on  a  statute  which  its  words  would  not  bear. 

51.  Dr.  Hector.]  I'on  mean  you  liave  no  authority  delegated  to  you  to  alter  the  regulations  in  any 
■Wily  from  tho  strict  sense  their  wording  conveys  ? — Certainly.  If  the  wording  does  not  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  Senate  so  much  the  worse. 

52.  The  Chairman.]  In  fact  they  speak  for  themselves  r — Yes.  It  is  not  the  practice  iu  interpret- 
ing an  Act  to  take  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  except  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  Act  itself. 

53.  Dr.  Hector.]  From  vour  experience  do  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
Board  of  any  kind  which  sliould  possess  the  power  of  altering  the  regulations  during  the  recess? — No, 
1  certainly  do  not. 

51.  Professor  Brown^  Then  the  student  must  take  his  chance  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve? 
He  must  wait  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  get  a  regulation  explained  if  it  is  ambi- 
guous ? — I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension.  I  don't  think  the  Senate  has  the  power  of  explaining  a 
regulation.  K^o  power  can  explain  a  regulation.  If  it  does  not  express  what  the  Senate  means  the 
Senate  can  alter  it,  but  has  no  power  itself  of  interpreting  a  regulation ;  nor  has  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  the  power  of  interpreting  Acts,  except  of  course  by  an  Interpretation  Act,  which  is  a 
new  Act. 

55.  The  Chairman.]  Referring  to  "  Eecommeudations  and  Announcements  "  (pp.  61-71,  Fniversity 
Calendar),  defining  the  scope  of  the  matricidation  and  B.A.  degree  examinations,  are  not  these 
recommendations  or  announcements  virtually  regulations  r — I  do  not  think  they  are.  As  I  understand 
it,  tliey  are  made  under  the  21st  section  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  the  Senate  shall  carry  on 
examinations. 

56.  Can  you  point  to  any  regulations  defining  the  scope  of  the  examinations  iu  the  several  sub- 
jects?— The  regulations  specifying  the  conditions  of  matriculation  and  subjects  for  matriculation 
examination,  and  the  regulations  specifying  the  terms  to  be  kept  and  examinations  to  be  passed  for  the 
B.A,  degree. 

57.  Professor  Shand.]  Do  not  those  regulations  merely  name  the  several  subjects  without  defining 
the  limits  of  the  examination  iu  each  subject  r — Yes. 

58.  Professor  Brown.]  Tiien  the  oul_f  statute  or  regulation  which  the  student  can  take  as  trust- 
worthy for  a  period  of  years  is  that  in  page  5.3  of  the  Calendar,  which  says  he  must  study  "  Greek 
language  and  literature ;"  and  ho  cannot  depend  as  a  constant  element  on  the  regulation  in  page  65, 
■which  says  "  Selected  portions  of  the  works  of  one  prose  and  one  verse  author ;  translation  of  simple 
unseen  passages  ;  questions  on  rudiments  of  grammar,  <tc. ;  an  easy  passage  for  translation  from  English 
into  Greek  prose  "  ? — I  do  not  think  he  can  depend  on  either. 

59.  But  why  should  not  the  recommendation  go  along  with  the  regulation  ?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  ? — Because  they  are  necessarily  changing  from  one  year  to  another. 

GO.  The  recommendation  in  pa'je  65  has  not  changed  for  a  period  of  years.  It  has  as  much 
validity  as  that  iu  p.igc  53,  "  Greek  language  and  literature,"  which  is  included  in  the  regulations? — 
No;  1  do  not  say  that.  In  your  question  you  put  it  that  the  student  could  place  no  dependence  on 
the  one.  AVhatlsayis  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  can  place  no  dependence  on  either,  because  the 
regulation  may  be  altered  just  as  much  as  the  announcement. 

61.  So  far  as  changes  are  concerned  the  one  is  as  Uttle  to  be  depended  on  as  the  other  ? — Yes  ;  or 
as  much. 

62.  Then  why  should  this  constant  element  appear  amongst  the  recommendations  and  announce- 
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ifr.  TancrfJ.    mcnts,  and  not  ainonfjMt  the  regulations  ? — TIio  only  reason  it  was  put  tlioro  was  because  it  was  so  ■ 
_  t"TTo7q      recommended  by  the  Professorii  of  Otago,  who  were  couHulted  ou  the  subject. 

'        ■  G3.  Dr.  Jfec/or.']  Are  not  tho  rccomincndations  and  announcements,  from  pai^c  G5  to  71,  in  the 

Calendar,  to  whiuh  rffcroiice  liaM  just  been  made,  controlled  by  the  announcements  which  immediately 
follow  thcni,  HO  that  practically  liioy  refer  only  to  a  limited  period  of  time  'r'  As  the  Senate  retains  the 
right  of  altering  and  ainondiiig  them  by  those  further  announcements  that  arc  given  for  a  defined 
year,  are  they  really  in  tho  nature  of  regulations  ? — Tho  recommendations  and  anuounccments  after 
page  71  no  doubt  iiiter|)rct  or  carrj'  out  those  from  page  05  to  71. 

01.  In  the  i-ame  way  that  tho  examination  papers  carry  out  tho.se  announcements  still  further  ?— 
Yes. 

65.  Professor  Shand.']  Did  tho  Professorial  Boards  of  Otago  and  Canterbury  make  a  distinct 
recommendation  that  these  Sehedules  should  not  be  incorporated  in  the  regulations? — I  do  not  think 
the  question  was  considered  at  all,  cither  by  the  Professorial  IJoards  or  by  the  tsenate.  The  fjuestion  of 
wliclhor  lliey  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  regulations  or  excluded  arose  subsequently.  I  do  not 
think  this  question  was  thought  material  at  the  time.  Hut  it  was  thought  more  convenient  to  place 
them  outside  than  inside  tho  regulations.  I  believe  that  was  ,the  general  opinion,  and  I  never  beard 
an  objection  to  it  until  some  time  afterwards. 

C6.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  regulations  of  the  University  should  contain 
schedules  specifying  the  scope  of  the  examination  ? — I  think  it  would. 

67.  Thfi  C/iairman.]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  holders  of  ad  eundem  degrees  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote  in  Convocation? — Yes. 

G8.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  that  opinion  ? — Shortly,  I  should  say  on  the  ground  that  the 
Senate  would  be  elected  by  persons  who  bad  had  some  experience  of  universities  in  the  old  country,  and 
who  would  have  a  qualification  for  appointing  the  body  which  was  to  supervise  tho  University  education 
of  New  Zealand. 

G9.  Have  you  any  opinion  or  suggestion  to  ofi'er  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  Convocation? — No 
— beyond  those  already  possessed. 

70.  What  advantages  and  what  practical  inconveniences  arise  from  the  Senate  changing  its  place 
of  meeting  from  year  to  year  ? — I  think,  generally,  that  one  advantage  is  that  they  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  dift'erent  parts  of  the  colonv ;  and  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  verj'  groat  inconvenience,  because 
they  are  merely  an  examining  body. 

71.  In  case  of  making  new  regulations,  or  of  altering  existing  regulations,  has  it  been  the  custom 
of  the  Senate  to  take  steps  for  making  known  the  proposed  changes  to  the  aliiliated  institutions,  so  as 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  them  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  ? — No. 

72.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  ? — I  think  not  in  every  case,  owing  to  the 
delay  that  would  be  caused. 

73.  In  case  of  resolutions  of  the  Senate  interpreting  or  supplementing  regulations  or  announce- 
ments, are  they  regarded  by  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  as  binding  until  rescinded  ?  If  not,  how  far  and 
how  long  are  they  efi'ectivc  ? — I  always  consider  them  binding.  Anything  that  is  done  by  the  Senate 
I  consider  binding  until  it  is  rescinded. 

7-1.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  resolutions  affecting  the  conduct  of  examinations — <j.y.,  allotting 
marks  to  various  subjects — should  be  published  in  the  University  Calendar  ? — I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  that. 

73.  Professor  Brown.']  There  are  certain  resolutions  which  arc  not  inserted  in  the  Calendar  ? — Oh, 
yes,  a  great  number. 

7G.  That  referred  to  in  the  Chairman's  question  is  one,  is  it  not  ? — Tes  ;  it  is  contained  in  the 
Minutes ;  but  I  think  the  course  suggested  would  be  desirable. 

77.  The  Chairiiian.]  Are  detailed  instructions  furnished  to  examiners  and  supervisors  ?  If  so,  by 
whom  are  these  instructions  framed  r — The  Senate  lays  down  the  rules  for  the  sujiervisors.  No 
instructions  have  been  given  to  the  examiners  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  papers  should  be  prepared, 
but  resolutions  were  transmitted  to  them  containing  some  instructions  with  regard  to  the  concealment 
of  examination  papers  in  order  to  insure  secrecy.  I  will  read  specimens  of  letters  written  to  the 
examiners  this  year,  which  will  show  how  they  are  instructed.     [Letters  read.     Sec  Appendix  lY.] 

78.  Professor  Shand.]  I  observe  that  changes  have  been  made  in  the  time  allotted  to  several  of 
the  papers — changes  were  made  this  year.  \Yas  that  done  by  direction  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  Chan- 
cellor ? — It  was  done  in  order  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Senate.  It  was  complained  that  the 
time  occupied  in  the  examination  was  too  long,  and  the  Senate  thought  a  change  had  better  be  made. 

79.  Professor  Cook.]  Was  it  members  of  the  Senate  who  complained,  or  examiners,  or  teachers? 
— I  cannot  say  who  it  was,  but  it  was  generally  understood  in  the  Senate  that  the  examinations  should 
not  be  so  long. 

SO.  Had  there  been  a  complaint  from  any  of  the  professors  or  teachers,  or  had  the  examiners  com- 
plained, there  would,  I  presume,  have  been  a  letter  on  the  subject? — I  cannot  recollect  the  reason; 
only  it  was  found  inconvenient  that  the  examination  should  last  so  long. 

81.  The  Chnirman.]  Is  it  found  that  students  frequently  have  difficulties  in  interpreting  the 
regulations  or  announcements,  &c.  ? — Questions  have  arisen  ;  there  have  been  doubts  among  the 
students. 

82.  What  process  does  the  Senate  adopt  in  selecting  examiners  ? — They  have  now  delegated  the 
power  to  the  Chancellor. 

83.  Where  you,  as  Chancellor,  have  been  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  examiners,  on  what 
grounds  did  you  make  your  selection? — There  is  a  resolution  laying  down  the  principle  which  should 
guide  the  Chancellor.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  for  1877,  page  25,  and  is  as 
follows:  "That  the  Chancellor  be  mstructed  to  jilace  himself  in  comuiuuieation  wiih  the  Universities 
of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  this  year  ;  and  further, 
to  inquire  how  far  it  would  be  practicable  to  effect  an  interchange  of  examiners  between  the 
University  and  the  Universities  of  Australia  in  future  years."' 
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Si.  ProffDHor  Bi'oirn.]  Wnn  llioro  any  |in<vinUN  roHnIiitioit  laying  ilown  a  prituMplo  for«cleclion  of 
oxainiiKti'H v — lloro  Ih  ii  niHiduliDii  in  pn^o  L*'J  of  tlio  .MinntiiN  iinil  I'rorooilin^iH  for  1S7(J:  "Thiit  tlio 
Cbancdilor  1)0  i'U(|ii«mIoiI  to  oliliiin  intnrnitilion  from  tlui  Suniitii  of  tlio  Lonrlon  V n'lvcrn'itj  on  tho 
Bulijoct  of  llio  iixlonxion  K'''i'''''illy  t'>  ^'*"*v  /jciilaiul  of  tlu'ir  Mmtri<'ii1iition  oxaniinatiotn,  ami  oq  tlint  of 
cniiljlin^  nxrHons  in  IIiIm  colony  to  I'oniputu  for  ii  (!il(!ln'ist  ScliolarHliip,  now  undurMtornl  to  bo  opun,  of 
ono  iiiiriilri'il  pounilH  (iJlOO)  ii  ywir,  bolongin};  to  tho  JionUuu  Univernily."  Tlioro  in  no  other 
ri'Holiilion. 

So.  A'lr.  jr.  J.  II(ihcns.'\  Has  tho  choico  of  cxaniinorH  at  any  time  bocn  delegated  to  you  abno- 
lutely,  ami  willioul  Hpcciul  inNtnii'lionn':' — Yoh. 

S(i.  On  Kucli  oci'iisioiis  by  what  ;;('neral  principlct  have  you  been  pnidcd  in  nial<in;»  tho  neloction? 
— Th(>  Klandinj,'  and  (luuliliontions  of  liio  e\ainini'r.t ;  and  uIho  a  \\\»\\  to  take  tho  examining  body  from 
difloriMit  partH  of  tho  colony. 

s7.  The  C/i(iiriiiiiii.]  llaH  thero  boon  any  dilRculty  in  procuring  the  Hcrvicc*  of  Huitablo  porHons  an 
f\ainincra  within  tho  ctdony  •' — I  think  thero  is  :v  f,'reat  dillicully  iu  lindiug  Huitablo  examiners  who 
aio  unconnci'toil  with  any  educational  instilulion — olherwiso  not. 

SS.   Does  suc'i  ditliiMilty  ariao  in  tiio  ease  of  all  examinations  equally  ? — I  think  ko. 

SO.  Dr.  llirlor.]  Js  it  undesir.ible  that  the  examiners  should  bo  connected  witii  educational 
cstablislinients  in  tho  colony? — 1  think  .so. 

!)0.  T/ie  U/iairiiian.l  Was  any  application  made  to  the  University  of  Melbourne,  or  to  any  of  its 
oll'iccr.-i,  for  assistance  in  sclcctin;,'  examiners  for  the  |mst  two  years? — Yes. 

fll.  J'rofc.isor  Cook.]  Was  application  made  individually  to  tho  examiners,  or  to  the  Chancellor 
or  Vice-Chancellor? — The  Chancellor  waa  applied  to,  but,  ho  being  absent,  tho  Vicc-Chaucellor 
answered  the  letter. 


^fr.  TancTti. 
Feb.  1,  1879. 
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Pbesent : 
lyir.  G.  U.  O'Eorke,  M.II.E.,  in  the  chair. 


Dr.  ilacdonald, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich. 


in   view  in  affiliating 
the  higher  education. 


Profegsor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Mr.  Cutlon, 

Eev.  AV.  J.  Ilabens  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Uector, 

Mr.  H.  J.  Taxcred  was  further  examined. 

92.  The  Cliairman.']  What  end,  Mr.  Chancellor,  has  the  Uiiivei-sity  had 
educational  institutions  ? — I  think  the  Uuiversity  wished  to  liave  control  of 
I  think  that  was  one  object — to  direct  and  control  the  higher  education  of  the  colony. 

93.  What  do  tho  institutions  gain  by  alfiliatiou  ? — The  principal  gain  is  that  the  students  for 
degrees  can  only  take  their  degrees  by  passit)g  through  affiliated  institutions,  and  scholarships  can 
only  be  held  in  nflili.ated  institutions.' 

91.  Frofi'ssor  iShniuI.']  By  the  words  "higher  education"  which  you  used  just  now  do  you  include 
secondary  education  ? — I  include  those  who  are  training  for  Uuiversiiy  degrees. 

95.  The  Chairman.']  Do  j^ou  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
affiliated  institutions  in  one  town  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  if  the  institutions  are  capable  of  giving  a  proper 
education. 

9tJ.  Are  there  instances  iu  which  there  is  more  than  one  affiliated  institution  in  the  same  town  ? 
— Tcs. 

97.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  school  and  tTniversity  education  should  be  combined  in  the  same 
educational  institution  ? — I  think  in  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  it  is  desirable. 

98.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  thai  theological  colleges  should  be  affiliated  ? — If  they  give  a  proper 
amount  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  required  by  the  L'niversitv  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

99.  Eeferring  to  the  University  Calendar,  1S73,  page  '12,  "  Conditions  of  Affiliation,"  and 
especially  to  that  part  of  the  regulation  which  prescribes  tliat  any  institution  seeking  affiliation  shall 
satisfy  the  Council  that  it  is  competent  to  supply  "adequate  instruction"  in  certain  branches  of 
education,  will  you  state  what  interpretation  was  put  by  the  Council  upon  the  words  "  adequate 
instruction"? — The  most  satisfactory  w.ay  of  answering  that  question  I  think  would  be  to  refer  the 
Commission  to  page  5  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the  University  for  187J;,  where 
there  is  given  a  detailed  account  of  tho  subjects  taught  at  affiliated  institutions  which  were  apparently 
satisfactory  to  the  Senate.     That  was  in  187J!. 

100.  Frofes-ior  Shand.']  W^hat  were  the  institutions  which  were  affiliated  to  the  University  at  that 
time  ? — The  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  Sciiool,  the  Weiliugton  College  and  Grammar  School, 
the  Nelson  College,  and  the  Canterbury  Collegiate  Union. 

101.  And  the  Senate  at  that  time  apparently  considered  that  all  these  institutions  wore  supplying 
adequate  University  instruction  ? — I  presume  so,  from  their  having  accepted  those  subjects  I  have 
mentioned.     That  was  before  tiio  reorganization  of  the  Uuiversity. 

102.  The  Chairman.]  Referring  to  tlie  existing  regulations  on  the  same  subject.  Calendar  1S78, 
pages  4S  and  -49,  which  prescribe  tliat  institutions  seeking  affiliation  shall  be  competent  to  supplv 
"  a  three-years  course  of  instruction"  iu  certain  subjects,  do  you  understand  the  words  "course  of 
instruction"  to  mean  University  instruction,  or  sucli  instruction  as  is  usually  given  in  schools? — 
Instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  the  B..-\..  degree. 

103.  In  appropriating  sums  of  £30J  as  annual  subsidies  to  afRliated  institutions,  did  the  Senate, 
in  your  opinion,  intend  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  giving  University  instruction  ? — Tes ;  I 
think  so. 


Mr.  Tancred. 
Feb.  3,  1879. 
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Mr.  Tancred.  101.  Wliat  Ntcps  have  been  (aki-ii  by  tbe  Senate  to  Batisfj  themselves  that  the  several  affiliated 

"~  institutionM  fullil  the  couJitions  of  alliiiatiou  r — There  were  two  periods, — one  under  tiie  regulations  in 

e  .  ,  187a.  ^ijp  Calendar  of  1873,  and  another  after  IbTl, — and  therefore  there  could  be  two  answers  to  that 
question.  In  the  former  period  the  Council,  which  corresponds  to  the  present  Senate,  held  annual 
examinations  of  undergraduates,  and  also  provided  on  one  occasion  for  an  inspection  of  all  tho 
adlliatod  institutions.  There  was  tho  annual  examination  of  students  :  of  course  tho  University  did 
not  take  any  notice  of  others  who  were  studying  at  tho  same  institutions.  They  had  an 
annual  examination  of  students,  and,  on  one  occasion — I  believe  it  was  contemplated  to  do  it  every 
year — they  caused  all  tlio  affiliated  institutions  to  bo  inspected.  Then,  with  regard  to  tho  second 
period,  the  annual  examination  was  done  away  with,  but  tho  Senato  endeavoured  to  judge  indirectly 
by  means  of  the  result.s  of  the  examinations  for  scholarships,  and  for  two-year  students  and  three-year 
students. 

103.  Professor  Cook.^  What  was  tho  nature  of  tho  inspection  which  was  made  ?  Was  there  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  examination  at  tho  time,  or  did  the  inspecting  ollicer  merely  attend  tho 
institution  and  sec  what  mode  was  adopted  in  giving  instruction  y — The  report  of  the  examiner  was 
founded  on  his  attending  the  classes  of  the  institutions,  and  seeing  what  instruction  was  given,  and 
how  it  was  given.  I  do  not  think  he  examined.  His  report  will  bo  found  in  tho  Appendix  to  tho 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Kcpresentativcs,  II.-.'J.v. 

10(5.  Dr.  Jlccfor.]  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  University,  with  the  view  of  extending  its 
application  beyond  tho  afliliated  institutions,  did  not  pass  a  resolution  which  appears  on  page  31  of 
tho  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  1872  to  tiie  effect,  '"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  students 
who  have  matriculated,  other  than  those  who  arc  holding  University  scholarships,  are  not  required  to 
enter  their  names  upon  tho  books  of  any  affiliated  institution,  or  to  attend  the  lectures  of  such  institu- 
tion, provided  that  tiiey  present  themselves  annually  for  the  University  examination  as  prescribed  by 
regulation  in  that  behalf;"  and  whether  any  effect  was  given  to  tliat  resolution,  and  if  any  students 
took  advantage  of  it  ? — It  is  not  now  in  force.     8ome  students  did  take  advantage  of  it. 

107.  Have  they  suL'ceeded  in  taking  a  degree,  or  any  steps  towards  a  degree 'f — Yes  ;  three  have 
obtained  degrees — under  regulation. 

los.  Owing  to  what  circumstance  did  the  resolution  cease  to  have  application  ? — The  old  regula- 
tions lapsed  and  came  to  an  end  last  year. 

100.  "Why  was  this  regulation  omitted  in  the  new  arrangement.     Was  it  discussed? — Oh, yes. 

110.  Do  vou  remember  what  reason  was  given,  or  at  whoso  instigation  it  ceased? — No,  I  cannot. 
It  was  considered,  generally,  imsatisfactory  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  carried  on  in  au 
institution  in  which  tlic  University  had  not  confidence. 

111.  Do  you  consider  that  bv  that  action  the  University  has  abandoned  all  control  over  education 
other  than  through  recognized  affiliated  institutions  ? — Yes. 

112.  Professor  Cook.']  I  think  the  gentlemen  to  whom  you  Iiave  referred  as  having  obtained  degrees 
obtained  them  under  the  old  regulations  ? — Yes. 

113.  But  under  the  present  regulations  I  believe  it  is  not  compulsory  that  a  student  should  attend 
lectures,  provided  he  follows  a  course  of  study  under  some  affiliated  institution  and  passes  an  examina- 
tion ? — There  is  au  escape  from  the  strict  rule ;  but  it  is  only  on  tho  Chancellor  being  satisfied  that  it 
is  right.  The  words  are,  '•  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chancellor  that  circumstances 
preclude  them  from  such  attendance." 

114.  Professor  S/iaiid.]  Has  the  Chancellor  ever  granted  exemption  from  attendance  at  lectures 
under  the  present  regulations  ? — In  one  case. 

115.  What  were  tiie  circumstances  which  satisfied  the  Chancellor  that  the  student  was  unable  to 
attend  the  lectures  ? — He  was  a  teacher  at  a  public  school  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  institu- 
tion. 

116.  Dr.  Hector.]  I  would  like  to  ask  if,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  under  the  old 
regulations  is  not,  i)ractical!y,  still  in  force? — Xo  ;  the  Senate  believe  that  those  old  regulations  are  now- 
done  away  with.     Xo  student  has  any  claim  under  the  old  regulations. 

117.  I  was  referring  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  which  said  that  attendance  at  lectures 
was  not  necessary.  That  that  is  still  in  force  I  gather  from  the  fact  that  under  the  new  regulations  a 
student  has  been  exempted  from  attending  lectures  ? — The  spirit  of  the  old  regulation  is  different  from 
the  spirit  of  the  new  one.  The  rule  under  the  new  regulation  is  that  all  students  should  attend  the 
course  of  lectures  at  alHIiated  institutions,  and  they  can  only  be  exempted  under  special  circumstances. 
Under  the  old  regulation  they  had  a  right  to  exemption,  and  need  not  apply  to  be  excused. 

118.  The  Chairman.']  Has  any  institution  applied  for  aCliation,  and  had  its  application  refused  by 
the  Senate  ?■ — I  think  not. 

119.  Dr.  MacdonahL]  Did  the  High  School  of  Dunedin  apply  for  affiliation? — The  Dunedin  High 
School  never  a]);)lied  for  affiliation.  I  can  state  exactly  what  led  to  the  belief  that  it  did  apply.  The 
Council  having  received  a  telegram  from  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Otago,  as  Ciiairuian  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Dunedin,  to  the  effect  that  the  Dunedin  High  School  was  going  to  apply  for 
affiliation,  the  Council  of  the  University  reserved  £300  per  annum  to  be  given  to  the  High  School  when 
it  should  be  affiliated.  But  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  15th  April,  while  the  Council  was  in  session, 
a  telegram  was  received  from  the  Eector  of  the  High  School,  stating  that  the  application  had  actually 
been  forwarded  six  months  previously.  I  informed  the  Council  of  the  receipt  of  both  these  telegrams 
at  the  time,  but  stated  that  the  application  alluded  to  had  never  reached  me.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Council  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  application  had  been  made,  but  that  from  some  accident 
it  had  never  come  to  hand,  and  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  exclude  the  High  School  from  all  share  in 
the  grant  merely  on  this  ground.  The  head  of  the  Otago  Executive,  who  I  believe  was  Chairman  of  tho 
Education  Board  of  Otago,  informed  me  that  the  Board  had  resolved  to  apply  for  affdiation  ;  but  within 
a  few  days  that  decision  was  reversed,  and  I  received  either  a  letter  or  a  telegram  saving  that  they 
would  not  apply. 

120.  The  Chairman.']  The  University  has  made  provision  for  granting  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
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muHlf  :   do  yoil  tliliiU  il  ili'Hlrnblo  llml.  Himiliir  prnviHiiin  hIioiiM   ho   mndo  in   tlui  ilcpiirtiiKiilN  of  nricriirf!     Mr.  TancreJ. 

1111(1  iiuuliriiKi  ?      VcM,   I    think   mo,    uinhr   i'orri'K|)oii(liiij;   rcMlriclioiiM  — imtnclv,  thiil  llic  hIihIciiI  hlioiiM       _     

hiivo  piiNHi'il  all  f.Miiuiimlioii  in  iirlH,  icb. 3,  1873. 

121.  lliiH  luiv  allciiipl.  h(<oii  iimih)  (o  ()r^'iini?.o  n  faculty  of  innliciiic, lunl,  if  no,  wimt  wero  tho  i-auHm 
of  fnilin'r 'r  'rhcii' hinc  Im'cii  noiiic  iillcinptH  ;  but  uctiuii  nan  dclerrtd  iu  ordur  tliat  iuformatiou  might 
bo  obtaiiii'il  IVoiii  lOii^laJid  on  iho  Mil>ji'('t. 

122.  I'rolvsmtr  Vtxikr]   Thai  was  hint  year  ?  —  VfH. 

12H.  Ill  proviouM  yt'iu'N  thcro  wax  an  altcmpt  iiiach-  to  fNtaldiMh  a  fni'ully  of  medicine,  whm  thcro 
iioiy— 'I'litio  \vi'i'<'  proposalM  hi'(ii|i;hl  licforc  iho  .Scnad'. 

12 1'.  J)r.  llirtot:\  Do  you  I'oiisidcr  that  1h<>  attempt  to  cirnaui/.c  ii  mcdifftl  faculty  m  now  iu 
pi-o{:;n'sN  ? — Vcm. 

12ri.  l'r<>fi'.isor  Shiiml.]  Do  you  coimidcr  it  would  ho  wiw  lor  the  UuivcrKily  to  f^rant  dcfjrccH  in 
incdiciiic,  which  would  ciillth'  the  iioNHCHNorH  to  practise  uicdiciue,  without  (IrNt  exacting  ample  guarantees 
that  the  caiulidales  i\ir  iho  degrecN  were  sulllciently  iiiHtructedi' — iS'o  ;  certainlv  not. 

12t!.  J>r.  Jlrclur.]  J)o  you  connidcr  it  would  ho  .ndviNablo  that  the  Univernity  Hhould  grant  profcH- 
nional  di'grecH  that  would  have  no  \nlnc  outside  the  iiiiiilH  of  the  colony  V — 1  do  lutt  think  any  anxwcr 
1  could  ^ive  to  that  would  In'  of  \aliie.  The  ;,'ri'al  oliject  fhould  be  to  hoc  that  those  who  under- 
take to  ])raclise  nicdiiine  are  fully  (iiialilled.  TIimI  is  what  1  should  look  lor,  more  than  the  recognition 
of  the  dcgrei's. 

127.  Are  yon  aware  that  it  i.s  contcni])laled  to  introduce  an  Imperial  Act,  with  the  view  of  allowing 
colonial  deforces  in  medicine  to  he  placed  upon  the  Imperial  re^istei- ^ — Ves. 

12S.  And  that  the  creation  of  any  dcL^recH  bcfme  such  an  Act  was  iutroduced  might  impede  its 
passinf^? — Yes;  I  dare  say  it  would  have  that  etVecl. 

129.  The.  Ch(iirm»n.\  Do  you  think  ii  desirable  that  iho  examiners  for  scholarships  should  form  a 
l^oard,  and  should  themselves,  after  conference,  decide  ou  the  result.s  of  the  examination,  and  award 
tho  scholarships  'i — 1  think  it  would  bo  desirable. 

l;?0.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  report.s  of  examiners  for  scholarships  should  be  printed  in 
the  Minutes  of  I'roceedinKs  of  the  Senate? — Yes.  1  think  it  is  more  desirable  that  nprt'ci.'i  should  be 
made  of  them  ;  but  I  think  the  intbrmation  given  by  the  examiners  ought  to  appear  in  the  Minutes. 

131.  AVbat  rule  is  followed  iu  awarding  senior  scholarships  after  the  report  of  the  examiners  has 
been  received? — The  senior  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  report  of  the  examiners. 

1',V2.  I'rqf'cssor  Cook.]  Do  the  examiners  recommend  that  the  individuals  who  receive  the  scholar- 
fihips  should  get  tlicm,  or  does  tho  Chancellor  make  the  award  as  the  result  of  the  marks  r — The  senior 
scholarships  arc  awarded  iu  cases  where  the  examiner  reports  that  auy  candidates  have  passed  with 
great  credit. 

133.  Does  that  mean  iu  a  single  subject? — Here  is  a  report  from  one  of  the  examiners:^"!  have 
the  honor  to  report  as  follows  on  the  senior  scholarship  papers  iu  mathematics  :  The  candidate  K  has 
exhibited  a  degree  of  prollcicncy  satisfactory  to  mo.  The  candidates  ¥,  M,  JN",  P,  Q,  E,  8,  have  not 
shown  satisfactory  proticieucy. — 1  have,  etc.,  E.  J.  N.\t;son." 

13i.  Professor  SJiniicl.']  Then  the  scholarships  are  awarded  in  consequence  of  proficiency  in  one 
subject,  and  not  for  general  proficiency  ? — For  great  credit  obtained  iu  one  subject,  and  for  passing  in 
the  others. 

135.  Professor  Broifii^  Did  all  the  four  candidates  of  last  year  who  received  senior  scholarships 
receive  them  in  the  same  way  as  iu  the  case  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — Tes  ;  on  the  same  qualifi- 
cations. 

13G.  As  recommended  by  the  examiners  r — Tes. 

137.  Ecv.  W.  J.  Habeiis.]  The  result  in  any  case  depending  upon  the  reports  of  more  examiners 
than  one,   do    the    examiners   indicate   the   complete  result,  or  does  the  Chancellor  summarise  the  ' 
various  results  ? — He  summarises  the  results. 

13S.  Professor  Cook.~\  Then,  if  a  student  passed  iu  one  section  of  his  examination  and  did  tolerably 
well  in  other  subjects,  but  failed  to  attain  great  excellence  in  one  particular  subject,  he  could  not  get 
a  scholarship  ? — If  he  failed  to  attain  excellence  iu  some  one  particular  subject  he  would  not  get  the 
scholarship. 

139.  The  Chairman.]  He  must  qualify  himself  to  some  extent  in  every  subject? — He  must  do  so 
in  all  the  subjects  in  the  examination,  and  he  must  have  great  credit  or  be  excellent  in  one. 

llfO.  A  total  failure  in  any  one  subject  would  prohibit  bis  getting  a  scholarship  ? — Tes. 

I'll.  Professor  Shaiul.]  Supposing  the  examiners  reported  that  more  candidates  had  qualified  than 
there  were  scholarships  to  allot,  how  would  the  Chancellor  proceed  to  determine  who  were  to  get  the 
scholarships  ? — He  would  have  to  refer  back  to  the  examiners. 

142.  Then  would  the  examiners  meet  as  a  Board  to  decide  who  were  to  get  the  scholarships? — I 
have  not  thought  of  such  a  ease,  but  I  think  if  it  were  to  occur  I  should  refer  the  matter  to  the 
examiner  and  ask  him  to  say  which  candidate  was  the  highest.  A  case  has  never  arisen,  however,  and 
I  have  not  considered  how  I  should  proceed.  Very  possibly  it  might  be  desirable  to  consult  the 
Senate. 

143.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  a  candidate  in  Engli.sh  may  compete  with  a  candidate  in 
Latin,  have  any  precautious  been  taken  to  insure  that  the  papers  set  w  ill  be  of  similar  difficulty  in  the 
diflerent  subjects? — No  ;  none  excepting  the  wording  of  the  reiiulations. 

144.  Professor  Sale.]  AVhen  you  say  "great  credit,"  is  that  always  understood  to  mean  great 
credit  in  the  B.A.  examination  ? — Tes,  I  think  so. 

145.  And  not  in  the  extra  questions  set  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  scholarship  ? — 'So.  In 
the  extra  papers  the  candidate  must  satisfy  tho  examiner  of  his  proficiency. 

146.  But  he  must  obtain  great  credit  in  the  ordinary  B.A.  examination  paper? — ^Tes. 

147.  The  Chairman.]  Is  the  rule  regarding  the  awarding  of  senior  scholarships  followed  in  con- 
sequence of  any  resolution  of  the  Senate  ? — It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  regulation.  The  regula- 
tion saya  that  iu  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  scholarship  the  scholar  shall  pass  with  great  credit  one  of 
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Mr.  Tattered      ^1'"  Rcclions  of  tlio   B.A.  ilcRrec  examination  ;  and  then  tlicro  is  a  further  provihion  that  in  the  extra 

pajjcrs  lio  hliall  exhibit  a  degree  of  proficiency  Hatisfactory  to  tlic  examiners.     The  rule  is  laid  down 

Fob.  3, 18?9.      in  the  regulations. 

lis.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  which  puided  the  Senate  in  selecting  Greek  and  science  as 
special  Bubjeets  of  cxaiiiinution  for  third-year  scliolarships? — No  ;  I  can  merely  conjecture. 

ItO.  Iteferring  to  the  regulation  respecting  third-year  scholarships,  Calendar,  page  50,  Kcgulation 
VIII,  which  provides  that  these  scholariihips  shall  be  awarded  to  those  students  "who  shall  have 
obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  .  .  .at  the  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree,"  ■will 
vou  slate  whether  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the  Senate  that  third-year  scholarships  should  ho  awarded 
"for  marks  obtained  in  the  degree  examination  only,  without  additional  papers  or  additional  ques- 
tions?— I  think  without  additional  questions. 

150.  Frn/rxsor  Broicn.'\  AVas  the  third-year  scholarship  intended  to  encourage  candidates  to  go 
on  for  honours  ? — Yes. 

151.  And  flic  scholarships  were  to  be  decided  on  the  pass  papers? — Yes. 

152.  The  Chairman.^  Can  a  third-year  scholarship  be  held  concurrently  with  a  senior  scholarship  ? 
— I  should  say  that  they  cannot  beheld  concurrently.  The  rule  is  that  the  senior  scholarship  can  only 
be  held  for  one  year.  It  may  be  carried  on  in  the  ease  of  honours,  but  the  rule  is  that  it  should  only 
be  held  for  one  year,  namely,  until  the  third  year;  and  then  begins  the  third-year  scholarship.  JSo  I 
presume  it  is  the  intention  not  to  allow  the  senior  8cholar.ship  to  go  on  for  the  fourth  year. 

153.  Are  any  coiulil ions  required  to  be  observed  by  holders  of  senior  or  third-year  scholarships 
during  the  fourth  year  of  their  University  course  ? — Clause  10  of  the  regulations  imposes  conditions; 
but  practically  there  are  no  conditions. 

151'.  I'ro/ixf.or  Cook.]  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  honours  I  think  a  senior  scholarship  may  be 
held  during  tiie  fourth  year  ? —  Yes. 

155.  And  dill  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  third-year  scholarship  could  not  bo  held  also 
duriug  that  fourth  year? — I  .should  think  that  the  Senate  would  not  allow  it  to  be  held  concurrently. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  it. 

15tj.  Tlie  Chairman.:  Was  any  intunation  given  to  the  examiners  for  senior  scholarships  at  the  last 
examination  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  examination  should  be  of  a  less  difficult  character  than  it 
had  been  in  former  years  ? — No. 

157.  Frofi'ssor  Shand.]  J  observe  that  in  the  last  examination  the  papers  on  mathematics  are  con- 
fined to  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  B.A.  degree,  whereas  in  former  examinations  they  always  extended 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  degree.     Can  you  account  for  this  circumstance  ? — No. 

158.  The  Chairman.']  "The  University  Act,  1871,"  empowered  the  University  to  grant  degrees  in 
science :  by  the  Amendment  Act,  1875,  that  power  was  withdrawn.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  for 
the  alteration? — The  Act  of  1S75  brought  the  law  into  conformity  with  the  charter  of  the  University, 
which  did  not  recognize  degrees  in  science. 

159.  In  the  charter  of  the  UTniversity  degrees  in  science  arc  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  which 
are  to  receive  recognition.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  New  Zealand  Universitj^  should  combine  with  the 
Australian  Univer.'^ilies  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  degrees  in  science? — Y'es,  I  think  so. 

100.  In  the  negotiations  which  took  place  with  the  New  Zealand  University  jirior  to  the  affiliation 
of  Canterbury  College  and  the  University  of  Otago,  did  the  Senate  undertake  that  the  standard  of 
acquirements  required  for  the  B.A.  degree  should  be  not  lower  than  the  Melbourne  standard  for  the 
same  degree  ? — Y'es.     [See  also  Question  284.] 

161.  Did  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  the  undertaking  referred  to  in  my  last  question,  draw  up  and 

print  in  the  Calendar  for  1875  certain  "Eecommendations  and  Announcements"  which  had  the  effect 

of  regulating  the  B.A.  degree  examination  ? — Yes.     Not  in  consequence  of  that  agreement,  because  we 

*     did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was:  but  the  Senate  did  draw  up  certain  announcements  as  carrying  out 

the  agreement,  whatever  it  might  be. 

1G2.  Has  the  Senate,  in  framing  or  altering  regulations  or  "  announcements  "  re.<;pecting  examina- 
tions for  degrees,  been  assisted  by  the  advice  of  professional  persons? — Yes  — of  those  engaged  in 
teaching. 

103.  Professor  Shand.]  AYas  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  regulations  for  the  M.A.  degree  and 
also  for  the  degrees  in  law  ? — No. 

101.  "Was  care  taken  iu  framing  these  regulations  that  they  should  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of 
the  University  of  New  Zealand,  or  were  they  simply  transferred  from  the  calendar  of  another  Univer- 
sity?—  There  was  great  discussion  upon  them. 

105.  (Handing  the  witness  a  copy  of  the  Melbourne  University  Calendar.)  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  w  ish  to  know  whether  these  regulations,  that  were  drawn  up  without  professional  assistance, 
were  framed  so  as  to  fit  carefully  into  the  scheme  of  the  University,  or  whether  thcv  were  simply 
transferred  from  another  calendar? — It  would  appear  from  a  cursory  view  of  this  calendar  that  they 
were  transferred  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

100.  The  Chairman.]  Are  not  all  the  present  examiners  for  degrees  connected  with  the  Melbourne 
University  ? — Yes. 

107.  Was  any  intimation  given  to  them  that  the  Senate  desired  the  Melbourne  standard  of 
acquirements  to  be  maintained  in  the  degree  examination  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  standard  given. 

lOS.  Will  you  state  what  steps  were  formerly  taken  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
the  London  University  in  providing  examiners,  and  witli  what  result  ? — I  wrote  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
London  University,  who  replied  to  the  cflect  that  they  did  not  undertake  to  appoint  examiners. 

109.  Has  the  Senate  abandoned  the  intention  of  obtaining  the  services  of  examiners  in  Eng- 
land ?— I  think  not. 

170.  Dr.  Hector.]  When  the  Council  of  the  London  University  said  they  could  not  undertake  to 
appoint  examiners,  did  they  not  also  state  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  be  happy  to  place 
examiners  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  if  it  would  involve  no  oflicial  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  London  University  ? — Not  exactly  that.  They  said  that  it  might  be  done  indirectly — that  we  might 
obtain  examiners  privatelv,  in  fact. 
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171.  In  otiipr  woriJH,  llm(-  llio  UnivorMity  oxnminerH  mi;,'Iit  bo  available,  nlthougli  not  under  llio     Mr.  Tanertd. 
olliclal  iiiilli(ii'ily  "I   liic  UiiivfTHily  V  —  Yoh.  

il'l.  Tlir  ('litiiiuimn]   Im  then',  in  vdih- (ipiiiimi,  iiriy  iriHiipcrnblc  ililliiMilly  in  tlio  wny  of  obtaininf{      Feb.  3, 1879. 
tlip  di'rvicoH  of  vxaininiTH  in  Kn^laiiil  ?— Tlio  i^ri'al  ililliciiily  in  the  delay  in  loi'iiviiif;  tlio  rCHullM  of  tlio 
(<xainlnali()iiK.  , 

IT.'t.  In  (he  nnnonnoomonln  rPRpcr-linn  oxnmiimlionH  in  nntiirni  Hcipncc,  printed  on  pngo  (IS  of  tho 
Calt'tiihir,  il  is  .tiulcd  that  candidntcH  "  will  ho  rcipiircd  lo  idiow  a  practical  acquaintance,  by  ineann  of 
«|)cciiiiciiH,  willi  (he  Hubjcct."  What  nrniiiijcMienlM  are  niado  with  Ihc  view  of  Hecurinj^  comp'lianco  with 
tluM  rulo  ? — ThcM'e  have  been  none;  il  waw  found  lo  bo  impracticable. 

171'.  Proffssnr  Cnoh.]  lias  any  ntl('in|il  bcin  made  to  carry  out  the  hitler  part  of  tlio  claune — 
"and  a  candidale  in  any  ono  id'  the  three  hitter  Hiibjecls  muMt  po»KcnH  a  com|)etenl  knowled^o  of  tho 
fjeiieral  principles  of  biohii^y  "? — I  am  not  aware  that  thcro  \\<w.  The  praetii-c  has  been  that  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  examiner  has  boon  drawn  to  tho  anuoiineomcut,  and  the  examination  has  then  been  left  to 
him. 

17.").  Hi'.  ITfrtoi:']  lias  a  caso  arisen  yot — has  an\i  ono  taken  up  natural  science  in  tho  B.A. 
examination  ? — Y'es. 

17(>.  Do  you  SCO  any  practical  dilTicuity  in  giving  effect  to  the  condition  referred  to  ? — No,  except 
with  retjard  lo  tho  specimens. 

177.  A  re  yon  aware  that  it  is  constantly  done  in  eonnectioii  with  the  Cambridge  local  examinations, 
which  are  held  all  over  the  world  —that  the  examination  pa])ers  cmanatinii;  from  one  centre  require  also 
examination  by  means  of  specimens,  and  that  it  is  always  done  without  an}'  dilllculty  y — 1  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

17s.  T/ir  Ohairman.]  Do  examiners  for  degrees  report  to  the  Chancellor  independently,  or  as  a 
Board  ? — Independently. 

170.  Are  candidates  re.]nirecl  to  ])ass  in  every  paper,  and  in  every  subject? — Thev  must  pass  in  all 
tho  subjects,  compulsory  and  voluntary  :  not  in  every  paper,  because  there  are  Ko^'riillv  three  papers 
iu  each  subject,  and  there  aro  four  in  mathematics  ;  but  the  cxainiuers  in  that  subject  are  requested  to 
say  whether  they  think  tho  candidate  ought  to  pass  on  the  whole. 

150.  Professor  Sale]  Then  your  answer  would  be  that  he  must  pass  in  every  subject,  but  not 
necessarily  iu  every  paper  ? — Yes. 

151.  IVic  C/ininiian.]  Can  you  state  what  percentage  of  marks  has  been  required  by  examiners  for 
degrees  as  the  minimum  for  passing  tho  examination  ? — No. 

182.  Will  you  state  what  course  has  been  followed  by  the  Senate  in  prcscribinii  text-books  and 
selected  portions  of  authors,  periods  of  history,  &c.  ? — The  Senate  has  appointed  committees,  eonsistin'' 
of  its  own  members,  who  have  sat  durinn;  the  recess  and  considered  those  things. 

183.  Dr.  Hector.']  Have  there  uever  been  conferences,  directed  by  the  Senate,  with  persons  engaged 
in  practical  tuition,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  text-books  ? — -I  think  not. 

181.  The  Chairman.]  AVhat  precautions  are  taken  to  insure  that  the  amount  of  work  so  prescribed 
sh.all  be  kept  within  ne.-irly  equal  limits  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  books  selected  shall  be  procur- 
able by  students  ? — I  do  uot  think  any  precautions  have  been  taken.  With  regard  to  the  last  part  of 
the  question,  iu  order  to  obviate  any  difficulty  as  to  books,  the  subjects  of  examination  are  determined  ■  ■■ 

two  or  three  years  beforehand,  iu  order  that  the  students  may  be  able  to  get  the  books. 

185.  Professor  Brown]  Have  any  books  been  prescribed  of  which  there  are  no  available  editions  ? 
— I  could  not  say. 

186.  The  Chairman.]  As  the  Senate  has  not,  in  the  Calendar,  defined  the  scope  of  the  M.  A.  degree 
examination,  will  you  state  what  definition  was  given  for  the  guidaiice  of  the  examiners  at  the  last 
examination,  aud  how  that  definition  was  arrived  at  ? — The  only  way  in  which  that  was  determined  was 
under  the  regulation. 

187.  Professor  Cooli.]  1  presume  you  refer  to  the  regulation  in  page  65  as  follows  :  "  The  subjects 
of  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  shall  be  divided  into  four  schools:  1.  Language  and  Lo^ic  ; 
2.  Mathematics  aud  Physics  ;  3.  Natural  Science  ;  4.  History  and  Political  Economy — in  any  one  of 
which  candidates  may  pass."  That  does  not  give  a  definition  of  the  scope  of  the  examination  V — It  is 
only  a  general  scope  ;  but  theu  the  candidates  propose  books  to  take  up,  and  the  examiner  may  or  may 
not  examine  them  in  them. 

IBS.  Professor  Shand.]  Does  that  mean  that  the  candidate  himself  defines  the  scope  of  his  own 
examination? — He  finds  the  book,  and  indicates  the  line  of  study  he  has  been  pursuing  and  wishes  to 
be  examined  in  ;  but  his  examination  is  not  confined  to  that  book.  I  should  say  that,  it"  the  candidate 
sent,  for  instance,  history  aiid  political  economy,  tho  examiner  might  put  any  questions  he  liked. 

189.  So  that,  praclieally,  the  examination  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  examiner  '; — Tes. 

190.  The  Chairman.]  Can  you  state  whether  it  was  purposely  or  by  oversight  that  the  Senate,  in 
drawing  up  regulations  for  examinations  in  law,  made  no  provision  for  holding  honour  examinations  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

191.  Professor  Cook.]  Does  the  Senate  regard  the  LL.B.  degree  as  a  pass  degree  on  all  fours  with' 
the  B.A.  degree,  or  is  it  looked  upon  as  an  honour  degree  and  as  something  superior  ? — I  should  think 
it  superior,  because  the  course  of  study  is  more  severe. 

192.  I  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Senate,  then,  in  drawing  the  regulation  at  the  foot  of 
page  55  of  the  Calendar,  that  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  should,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  year,  pass  in  a  series  of  subjects  which  would  entitle  him  to  get  the  B.A.  degree,  although  he  would 
be  allowed  three  years,  if  he  wore  an  Art  student,  to  pass  the  same  examination  ?  Was  it  really  in- 
tended by  the  L^niversity  that  there  should  be  such  a  tremendous  examination  for  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
at  the  end  of  the  candidate's  first  year,  or  was  it  an  oversight  ? — I  think  they  meant  it.  The  succeed- 
ing examinations — that  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  for  instance — seem  hardly  to  square  with  the  first 
examination.  As  I  understand,  the  first  requirement  is  that  the  candidate  should  give  evidence  of 
having  received  a  liberal  education,  and  the  other  is  as  regards  the  special  faculty. 

193.  Were  these  regulations  drawn  up  on  the  model  of  the  Melbourne  regulations  ? — I  think 

2— H.  1. 
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i£f.  Tancred.    'lot ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  opiuion.     There  is  a  great  deal  taken  out  of  the  Melbourne  regula- 

tions. 

Feb.  3, 1879.  101.  AVorc  tl.ey  used  ?— I  do  not  know. 

195.  JProffssor  Brown.]  By  ])as.siii<;  the  B.A.  degree  is  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  exempt  from  passing  the  first  two  examinations  •' — I  do  not  think  so. 

19C.  'Tlie  Chairman.']  I.s  it  usual  for  llic  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  for  tho  purpose  of  coin- 
piling  and  arranginij  the  University  Calendar  ■-  If  jiot,  to  whom  is  this  task  intrusted  ? — The  task  is 
intrusted  to  the  ofliccrs  of  the  University — myself  and  the  Kegistrar. 

197.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  general  cfrccts  produced  by  the  University  on 
education?  If  so,  will  you  state  your  conclusions,  and  the  main  grounds  on  which  they  are  biiaed  ? — 
I  believe  the  general  effect  has  been  beneficial,  and  my  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  in  the  schools 
in  the  colony,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  the  range  of  subjects  has  been  increased,  and  the  teaching  has 
been  improved. 

198.  lias  the  income  of  the  University  been  sulTicient  hitherto  to  enable  it  to  discharge  properly 
the  duties  which  it  has  undertaken  r — Yes,  I  think  so. 

199.  At  what  rate  are  examiners  remunerated  •'—For  each  paper  set  they  receive  a  fee  of  £5,  and 
for  each  candidate's  paper  of  answers,  above  the  number  of  20,  an  extra  fee  of  os. 

200.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilahcns.]  Is  that  a  lower  scale  than  was  in  force  in  former  years  r — No,  I  think 
not. 

201.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  (hat  scale  of  remuneration  sufRcient  to  enable  the  University 
to  secure  the  services  of  suitable  examiners  y — Yes.  I  may  perlia|)8  mention  that  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  remuneration.  Some  of  the  recipients  thought  it  too  high  ;  they  returned  some  of 
the  money;  and  there  was  an  idea  of  reducing  (he  scale  in  consequence.  The  only  thing  is  thatinsome 
subjects  the  amount  comes  out  rather  lower  than  in  others.  If  you  have  a  uniform  rate  there  is  a 
dilTiculty  in  adjusting  the  |iaymcnt.'!. 

202.  Profe.isor  Sf/nncl.]  But  (he  same  payments  are  made  to  the  examiners  for  draw  ing  pass  papers 
as  for  drawing  honour  papers  ? — Yes. 


Wellixqtox,  Tcesd.vt,  -iin  FEBnuAnt,  1879. 

Present  : 
Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.R.,  iu  the  chair. 


Dr.  Hector, 
Dr.  Macdonald, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Sliand, 
Professor  Ulrich. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Mr.  Cuttcn, 

Hon.  "W.  Gisbornc, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Ilabeus  (Secretary), 

3£r,  Tancred.  Mr.  II.  J.  Tanceed  was  further  examined. 

Feb  4  18''9  ~^'^'  ^^'^  Chairman.]  Are  the  present  examiners  appointed  by  the  University  of  Melbourne  ?  or 

'  are  they  appointed  by  you  on  the  recommendation  of  that  University,  or  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

officers  of  the  University  acting  in  their   official   capacity  ? — They  were   appointed    by  me  on  the 

recommendation  of  the  Yicc-Chancellor  of  the  Melbourne  University,  the  Chancellor  being  absent  at  the 

time. 

20i.  Dr.  Hector.]  Is  the  Melbourne  University  responsible  for  the  examinations,  directly  or 
indirectly  r — No. 

203.  The  Chairman.]  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  respecting  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  reserves  set  aside  for  tho  Now  Zealand  University  ? — No,  except  as  regards  those  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Minutes.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  have  been  requested  to  define  the  reserves,  which  were  not  defined  when  they  were 
made  ;  and  I  iiavc  no  official  knowledge  of  tlie  state  of  these  reserves.  I  may  mention,  perhaps,  with 
regard  to  one  reserve — that  at  Patca — that  I  have  lately  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Government 
concerning  it.  Hcarinc;  that  the  surveyors  were  laying  out  lands  in  that  direction,  1  requested  the 
Government  to  define  the  reserve  on  the  Whenuakura  Kiver,  but  I  received  an  answersaying  that  they 
would  take  my  letter  into  consideration. 

206.  "Will  you  give  your  views  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  or  medical 
schools  in  New  Zealaud  ? — I  may  say,  in  reference  to  that,  that  I  have  lately  obtained  several  documents 
on  medical  education  ;  and  as  I  did  not  feel  competent,  not  being  a  medical  man,  to  give  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  requested  the  INledical  School  at  Christchurch  to  favour  me  with  their  views 
upon  the  bearing  of  the  legislation  in  England. 

207.  Dr.  Hector.]  You  have  received  documents  from  England  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate,  and  you  arc  having  them  examined  and  reported  upon  r — Yes. 

208.  The  Chairman.]  "What  relation  should  such  school  or  schools  hold  to  the  University  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  all  professions  are  outside  the  ordinary  University  course.  The  University  course,  to 
my  mind,  leads  uj)  to  them.  They  arc  faculties  in  the  University  ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable,  I 
think,  to  have  a  central  school  for  these  faculties,  which  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  v\ho  had 
previously  obtained  a  liberal  education — faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  other  pjofessions.  It  would 
be  very  desirable,  I  think,  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  school  for  them,  but  only  open  to  students  who 
had  obtained  a  liberal  education. 

209.  Professor  Shan<1.]  Should  these  faculties  be  established  within  the  University  or  without  ? — I 
think  they  ought  to  belong  to  the  University,  but  not  be  part  of  the  ordinary-  course. 

210.  Professor  Cook.]  Such  a  course  of  general  education  would  in  fact  be  a  facultj"  of  arts  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  call  it  a  liberal  education. 

211.  The  Chairman.]  To  what  extent  ought  the  University  to  undertake,  or  to  be  intrusted  with, 
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tlio    iMiti'aiu'o    cxiimlimlioiiH    Id    (lio  Ioj,m1  proroMNioiiH  ? — I  tliiiik  tlio   lo^'iil   profusKion  ou(;lit   to   bo     itr.  Tunorti, 

uoanoctuil  willi  tlio  IJiiivt'r.iity,  mul  llml-  tlio  NluilfiilN  oii^lit  tn  Im  (inliiiary  Ntuilt-iiti  of  tiio   lIiiivor»ity.  

212.  I'roffxttnr  Oixtk]   Dn  you  inoiiii  llmt  llii'y  hIioiiM  ho  iiiiulu  t'J  gradualo  in  arts? — Forbapi  not      Fob.  4,  1879. 

noc'OHHftrily  ti>  urailuiilo  in  iir(H,  liiil  tlicy  !iii!,'lil.  In  proiiiiro  llioro. 

2i;}.  Pro/i'.i.ior  S/iiiHil.]  Kiit  you  think  tlioy  hIiouKI  panii  a  uortnin  UnivoTHily  examination  before 
ontoriiif;  the  ]>i'ofoM«ion  !■'— Vom. 

211.  I'riiftuor  Cook.'\  A  coi-tain  UnivorHily  education  in  iiuhjoL-ts  of  a  liberal  education— arts  ? 
— ToH. 

215.  Proffssov  Sliand.]  And  nUo  in  law  V  —  1  tliinii  Iho  UnivoMity  oxaminationH  ought  to  bo  the 
basis  of  iin  adinistiion  lo  tlic  |iriu'tico  ol'  thi^  law. 

2 Hi.  I>i\  J/rc/or.  I  Do  you  alludo  to  the  f,'rnntinj;  of  a  law  degree,  or  to  tho  granting  of  a  right  to 
practiHo  law?-  -1  think  liolh. 

217.  'riiiMi  you  wouM  inako  tho  UnivciNily  the  only  gate  into  tho  legal  profession? — Yos ;  there 
woulil  tlii'ii  l>i>  a  unil'orni  sliimlard  ofacfiiiironionls  lor  Iho  profession. 

2  IS.  T/ir  Vhiiiniian.  \  Hut  would  il  not  ho  vury  haivl  to  nuiko  it  eompulHory  on  every  youn^  man 
who  wont  into  a  lawyer'.^  (ilUco  to  fjo  throui,']i  llio  Univorsilyy — No,  1  think  not.  Tho  I'niverHity 
lui^'ht  carry  on  oxaniinationN  and  not  f;ivo  dc'jLirc'L'.s.  Instead  of  tlic  present  system  under  which  caen 
Judij;o  in  his  own  district,  with  a  different  standard,  admits  to  practice,  tho  University  would  have  a 
uniform  standard. 

2l!>.  I5ut  has  tlio  University  got  a  legal  stalf  capable  of  conducting  the  examinations  which  are 
now  hold  by  the  Judges  ? — They  would  have  if  they  gave  legal  degrees. 

220.  1  speak  only  of  admi.ssiou  to  the  Uar,  not  of  giving  degrees  of  LL.D.  ? — What  I  mean  is 
that  in  order  to  prepare  .student.-*  for  degrees  the  University  would  afurliori  have  persons  competent 
to  examine  eaiididau's  for  (iraetice  in  tho  law — ])ersous  who  would  have  a  legal  knowledge. 

221.  Do  1  understand  you  to  mean  that  lawyers  goingin  for  degrees,  such  as  LL.li.  and  LL.D., 
should  get  their  B.A.  jtreviouslv,  or  that  all  lawyers  should  be  subject  to  the  same  course? — I  do  not 
mean  tho  hitter.  T  mean  that  those  who  now  present  ihenisclves  to  the  Judges  should  present  them- 
selves for  examination  to  the  University. 

222.  liiv.  IJ'.  J.  ILthciis.]  I  understand  you  to  propose  that  the  University  sliould  undertake  the 
task  of  examining  those  who  are  not  its  own  undergraduate  members,  for  the  purposes  of  a  law  ex- 
amination ? — Yes. 

22;$.  Dr.  Hector.]  That  is  to  say,  that  tho  administration  of  the  Law  Practitioners  Act  should  bo 
handed  over  to  the  University  ? — Yes. 

22  k  Is  such  a  practice  adopted  in  any  other  country  ? — I  cannot  say. 

225.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  know  that  in  Victoria,  before  a  man  can  be  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
unless  he  has  been  previously  admitted  in  England,  he  must  have  gained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  at  the  University  of  Melbourne? — That  is  rather  a  wider  question.  AV^liat  I  referred  to  would 
merely  be  carrying  out  the  present  law  of  New  Zealand,  only  iu  a  different  way,  by  substituting  a 
different  kind  of  examination. 

22(5.  The  Chairman.]  What,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  bo  the  relation  between  normal  schools, 
schools  of  practical  science,  of  mines,  of  ent;incering,  of  agriculture,  &c.,  and  the  University? — 3Iy 
idea  is  that  the  first  work  of  tho  University — I  mean  the  first  in  time — is  to  give  a  liberal  education,  and 
then  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  establish  schools  such  as  those  indicated.  But  I  do  not  think 
tho  University  could  undertake  the  normal-school  teaching,  because  there  is  the  practising  department 
as  well  as  the  training  department,  and  the  University  could  not  undertake  the  former. 

227.  Frofe.isor  Brown.]  Could  there  not  be  a  chair  of  pedafjogy  similar  to  what  has  recently  been 
established  in  the  Scotch  Universities  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  that  in  the  normal 
schools  ;  it  would  be  more  convenient.     I  do  not  think  the  University  could  undertake  that. 

22S.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  meau  that  the  teaching  in  these  schools  of  mines,  and 
the  other  schools  referred  to,  should  be  under  tho  superintendence  of  the  University,  and  simply  con- 
fined to  University  graduates,  and  not  extended  to  persons  who  were  not  connected  with  the  University 
by  matriculation  ? — No. 

220.  The  Chairman.]  To  what  extent  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  and  jiracticable  to  establish 
such  schools  at  the  present  time  ? — There  are  some  schools  now  iu  existence.  We  have  got  a  School 
of  Agriculture  in  Canterbury,  and  a  School  of  Minos  is  about  to  be  established  in  Otago.  I  think 
these  institutious  might  be  established. 

230.  In  what  parts  of  the  colony  do  you  consider  that  such  institutions  can  most  advantageously 
be  placed,  having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  different  districts,  and  to  the  means  of  instruction 
already  existing? — -I  think  the}'  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  centralized;  I  cannot  say  in  what 
part  of  the  colony. 

231.  What  relations  ought,  iu  your  opinion,  to  exist  between  schools  for  secondar}"  education  and 
the  University? — I  should  prefer  to  answer  that  question  at  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry.  [See 
Question  2S3."] 

232.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  recommend  that  the  University  should  give 
degrees  in  engineering  and  mining  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  it  should  give  some  sort 
of  certificate.     Whether  it  should  be  a  degree  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

233.  The  Chairman.]  Do  the  present  circumstances  of  this  colony,  in  your  opinion,  require  that 
other  relations  should  subsist  between  the  institutions  for  secondary  and  for  superior  instruction  than 
those  which  exist  iu  other  countries? — Yes,  I  think  ao.  The  colonization  of  New  Zealand  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  very  peculiar  way — from  different  centres,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in  other 
colonies  ;  and  it  is  not  a  populous  country  like  Enr;land. 

231.  I  observe  that  the  25th  clause  of  the  University  Act  gives  power  to  grant  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency.    Has  this  clause  been  acted  on  in  any  way  ? — No. 

235.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  education  provided  by  the  Universities  of  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  xVdelaide  ? — Only  imperfectly. 
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3fr.  Tancred.  23G.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  Ray  whether  the  class  of  education  provided  by  the  Australian  Uni- 

_  L  "7~To7o      versiticB  is  inferior  or  suporior  to  that  provided  by  the  New  Zealand  TJnivorHily  ? — I  could  not  say. 
c  .   ,   87i».  o;j7    You  Htalcd  in  your  midenco  that  the  existing  law  proliibits  llie  Mew  Zealand  University  from 

becoming  a  teacliing  body  r — Yes. 

238.   Did  the  original  Act  of  1870  contain  that  restriction  ?— No. 

230.  Was  the  alteration  in  the  law  made  at  Iho  instance  of  the  New  Zealand  University? — It  waS' 
by  agreement  with  the  Olago  and  Canterbury  institulion.s  that  that  alteration  was  made. 

210.  "Was  the  agreement  to  tiii.s  effect:  that  the  Otago  Univer.fitv  sliould  continue  a  teaching 
body,  while  the  New  Zealand  University  should  bo  reduced  to  being  merely  an  examining  body  ? — Yes. 

211.  ]I;i(l  amalgamation  witli  the  Otago  University  taken  place,  do  you  think  the  New  Zealand 
Univor,>^ity  would  have  continued  a  non-teaching  body  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

212.  Have  you,  in  your  capacity  of  Chancellor,  considered  the  (lucstion  of  establishing  private 
ladies'  colleges  giving  the  same  sta?idard  of  education  as  is  given  in  the  Universities  'r — No. 

213.  Wiiat  1  wish  to  know  is,  whether  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having  established  in  this  colony 
ladies'  colleges,  such  as  the  (Jirton  College,  near  Cambridge,  and  the  C^ueen's  College,  London,  where 
the  professors  of  the  University  lecture  and  examine,  and  submit  the  same  papers  to  the  ladies  as  are 
being  submitted  to  the  students  in  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  r — I  have  not  considered  that  question. 

211.  2icv.  IV.  J.  I[(ihens.^  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  is  there  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  by  which  ladies  are  admitted  to  lectures  along  with  other  students,  and  also  to  degrees  ? — 
I  think  it  is  satisf;ictory. 

215.  Hon.  W.  Giaborne.']  A\''a3  not  the  University,  in  1S73,  deprived  by  law  of  all  landed  endow- 
ments as  well  as  of  its  power  of  teaching  '^ — No,  1  think  not.  The  University,  I  think,  never  had  the 
legal  control  of  the  endowments. 

2-lG.  In  1871  the  University  was  deprived  «f  its  teaching  power:  all  the  lands  vested  in  it,  or  pur- 
porting to  be  vested  in  it,  by  law  were  taken  away,  and  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner:  Lands 
which  were  vested  in  it  in  the  Province  of  Olago  were  vested  in  the  University  of  Otago  absolutely  ; 
all  the  other  lands  in  the  dittcreut  provinces  were  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  within 
those  provinces  in  such  manner  as  the  Ceneral  Assembly  might  from  time  to  time  determine':' — Yes. 
As  I  understand,  the  original  endowment  was  under  the  Endowment  Act  of  1SG8,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  University  had  no  power  to  deal  with  the  lands  under  that  Act. 

217.  Profi'ssor  Shaud.']  Were  there  any  reserves  in  the  Province  of  Otago  vested  in  the  University 
of  New  Zealand? — No,  never  vested.  There  were  10,000  acres  in  .Southland  set  apart  for  the 
University. 

218.  ]Io7i.  TV.  Gishorne.']  Was  it  not  the  case  that  in  187-1  the  University  of  New  Zealand  was  sent 
out  into  New  Zealand  without  the  power  of  teaching,  without  landed  endowments,  with  only  £3,000  a 

•     year  as  an  endowment  from  the  Treasury,  and  with  the  power  of  examining  and  conferring  degrees  ? 
Was  not  that  the  position  of  the  University  y — That  was  the  position  then. 

249.  All  the  means  out  of  which  it  could  give  scholarships  was  the  endowment  of  £3,000  ? — Yes. 

250.  Tliat  was  all  its  sustenance  '? — Yes. 

251.  And  all  its  power  was  to  examine,  and  confer  degrees  ? — Yes. 

252.  And  it  was  required  to  give  scholarships  and  other  rewards  Y — Yes. 

253.  Has  not  that  crijjpled  the  i)rocecding8  of  the  University  in  a  great  measure  since  1874  ? — 
Considering  that  the  functions  are  merely  examining  functions,  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

254.  I  did  not  mean  crippling  it  as  far  as  the  limited  functions  that  were  given  to  it  are  concerned  ; 
but  as  a  University — as  what  you  generally  understand  by  a  University — was  it  not  put  into  a 
crippled  condition'? — Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

255.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  exhibition  which  should  be  used  in 
the  English  Universities  by  scholars  in  New  Zealand  ? — No ;  I  have  always  opposed  that.  I  gave 
evidence  on  that  subject  before  a  Commission  which  sat  in  1SU7,  and  whose  report  appears  among  the 
Parliamentary  Papers. 

256.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  plan  which  would  enable  scholars,  by  means  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  to  rise  from  primary  schools  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  education  that  can  be  conferred  in 
New  Zealand  ':'     Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  'r — No  ;  I  have  always  favoured  that  plan. 

257.  To  have  an  ascending  scale  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  a  boy  in  an\'  primary  school  to 
rise  up  ? — Yes. 

258.  Br.  Hector.']  Up  to  the  present  time  have  all  parts  of  the  colony  enjoyed  au  equal  share  of 
the  advantages  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  '? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

250.  Are  any  portions  of  the  colony  in  a  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  University 
system  as  it  is  at  present  than  others': — I  think  so. 

2G0.  Owing  to  what  reason? — Owing  to  the  institutions  that  are  established  there. 

201.  Had  "The  Univcr.-<ity  Endowment  Act,  18C8,"  been  given  full  effect  to,  would  that  irregu-. 
larity  have  existed  to  the  same  extent? — 1  think  not.  Those  whicii  are  most  delicieut  now — for  instance, 
Taranaki  and  other  places — would  have  had  very  rich  endowmenis. 

202.  Did  all  parts  of  the  colony  take  action  under  ''The  University  Endowment  Act,  1868"? 
Did  they  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  Assembly  to  set  aside  reserves  for  a  New  Zealand  University  ? 
— No,  1  think  not. 

263.  Do  you  remember  the  exceptions  ? — Canterbury  was  one.     I  do  not  remember  any  other. 
2G4.  Did  Otago  set  aside  any  reserves  ? — Not  under  the  Endowment  Act. 

265.  The  endowment  that  was  made  in  Southland  was  made  at  a  time  when  Southland  was  a 
separate  division  of  the  colony  from  Otago,  was  it  not  ? — I  forget  the  date  ;  but  the  reserve  was  made 
before  the  union  with  Otago,  which  took  place  in  1872. 

266.  Frofessor  CooJc.']  You  said  that  Canterbury  declined  to  set  aside  any  land  under  the  Act  of 
1868? — No,  not  declined  ;  I  think  neglected. 

267.  Are  there  not  1.500  acres  mentioned  in  the  Calendar? — Yes;  but  they  arc  not  defined. 
There  has  been  no  grant. 
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2(1*^.  Tlion  i)i'(\<'lli'iilly  tlici'o  ImH  lipcn  im  Inml  hcI  uhIiIi-  ? — Xo.  Jdr.  Tancni, 

•2(!1>.  Ami  llic  CM  IowmhuiIh  iiiuiIh  in  Caiilcrlmi'y  iiinl  l)liit,'()  (or  UiiivorHily  pitrpnHOH  wcro  not  mndo  

ill  piirHMiuirii  cil'  ihc  Act  111'  Isiis,  iiMii  liail  no  (■(iiiiidclioii  willi  il,  ?  — No  ;  exci-pt  tlio  Soullilaiwl  liiiul.  Fob.  4,  ltl73. 

l.'7().  1  (iiiiil(  liml  111  yiiur  cviilciu-ii  ycHliiniay  ynii  Hai'l  llial  Htivcral  iiiHlittilioiiH  alliliatcil  to  tlio 
TJiiiv('i'«ily  rcccivdii  il'MM  a  year  rroiii  llio  UiiiviT.iily  willi  llio  viinv  of  (snaliliii^  tlicni  to  (;ivo  Biillaldo 
UiiiviM'Nily  iiisliMiclion  ? — Ah  a  coiitriliiitioii  towariU  t'lmbiinj;  llicin  to  do  mo.  'I'lio  JC'IOO  a  yoar  would 
mil,  |irovi<l(«  nil,  iiul,  uimlil  8U[ii>ly  vvliiit  wttii  wanted— what  wan  iiiHuliiuiout.  It  wan  n  contribution  in 
aid,  HI  lad. 

'271.  'I'liat  colli  ribul  ion  in  aid  Ihim  boon  withdrawn,  1  boliovo? — Yob. 

'27'-'.  Do  you  irnatjiiio  that  itH  wiilidrawal  will  alToct  tlio  cllluicncy  of  tlio  bcIiooIh  an  UiiivorHity 
inNliliilioiiMr  -I  lliink  llic  .L'ltOO  a  year  wa^  luorul  in  iiurHiiig  thoiii  up  to  tluMr  preHont  condition.  I  do 
not  think  tho  wilhdr:i«ai  will  iin))air  tlioir  clllcioney  now  (liat  tlioy  Iiavo  fjrowii  from  what  they  were. 

'27;j.  I'lir  U/iuinii(iii.\     Voii  iii-o  awiiro  that  a  miin  of  .C2'2(),OUO,  or  llicnsiboiitn,  iH  granted  for  • 

cK'iiuMilary  ('(liic;ilioii  in  thin  colony,  ami  tlmt  a  nuiu  of  £'.i,()00  \n  ),'rantcd  for  l'iiivcr»ily  cilucation  :  do 
you  think  that  is  a  lair  appoilionincnt  of  llio  public  I'niidn  in  consick'raliou  of  tho  benefitst  conferred 
renpoctively  by  piiinary  educalion  and  University  education':' — I  Hupposo  that  if  a  certain  kuiu  of 
money  is  Hullicienl  for  a  parlicuhir  purpose  tlioro  is  no  claim  for  an  adilitional  khiii,  however  small  tho 
]iroi)orlion  inny  bo  compared  with  the  nuin  devoted  to  another  object. 

271'.  1  said  "  compared  to  tho  bonelits  conferred  by  each  system  respectively"  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
the  University  could  expend  on  its  own  purpo.><es  more  thnu  it  gets. 

27").  That  is,  if  it  exercises  its  proper  funelions'r — Yes. 

27(>.  J£vn.  W.  Oisbonii'.]  ])o  you  lind  ajiathy  and  irrej^ularily  in  tho  alteiidaiico  of  members  of 
tho  Senate  of  tho  New  Zealand  University  at  its  annual  meetiiv^s ':*— I  Bhould  say  tlicru  was  apathy 
and  irrcijularity. 

277.  How'h.as  tho  iiowor  of  voting;;  by  proxy  worked'?  Do  you  tliink  it  advantageous  to  the 
iutorcsts  of  tho  University  ? — I  think  it  is  advantageous. 

27S.  JJoes  it  not  lead  to  tho  absoneo  of  members  ? — I  do  not  tliink  so. 

279.  Professor  Cook.'\  At  tho  present  time,  is  a- proxy  g;iven  by  a  member  a  general  proxy  to  bo 
used  on  all  ipiestions  that  arise  at  tlic  meeting  of  tlio  .Senate,  or  is  it  given  to  be  exercised  on  a 
speoilio  (juesiion  'P — -'f  iiero  are  general  proxies  and  specilic  pro.^fics. 

.     2S0.  lion.  ]V.  Gishoi-iiK.]  The  only  restriction  is  that  a  proxy  does  not  last  from  one  session  to 
another — a  restriction  which  has  been  recently  made  ":* — Yes. 

281.  T/ic  C/iairmait.]  Do  you  think  thai  the  University,  as  it  now  cxist.s,  has  assumed  the  form  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  ? — IMy  answer  is  in  tiie  allirmative,  meaning  that  further 
devehipment  should  bo  development  of  the  system  now  in  operation,  the  principle  upon  which  that 
system  is  based  being  umlerstood  to  be  that  the  facilities  for  higher  clucatiou  slioulJ  bo  distributed 
among  as  many  centres  as  possible. 

282.  Will  you  furnish  the  reasons  for  your  opinion  ? — My  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion  may 
shortly  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  benefits  of  higher  culture  within  the  reach 
of  tho  gre.it  mass  of  tho  population.  I  think  that  the  sons  of  less  wealthy  parents  ought  to  receive  the 
first  consideration,  and  that  the  learning  as  well  as  the  distinctions  and  emoluments  of  the  University 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  students,  poor  no  less  than  rich  students,  who  may 
show  an  aptitude  i'or  study,  or  who  may  be  ambitious  of  distinction  in  literary  pursuits.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that,  if  the  University  teaching  is  confined  to  one  place,  no  student  living  at  a  distance,  and  not 
possessed  of  considerable  private  means,  would  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  that  teaching.  The  expenses 
of  travelling  to  and  from  the  University,  and  the  cost  of  living  while  in  attendance,  would  absolutely 
debar  a  student,  placed  in  such  circumstances,  from  attempting  to  follow  the  University  course.  I 
think,  moreover,  that,  in  considering  a  schcm3  of  higher  education  for  this  colony,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  way  in  which  tho  country  has  been  colonized  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  colonization  has  proceeded  from  several  different  points,  and,  consequently,  several  different  centres 
of  population  have  been  formed,  all  of  them  equally  eulitied  to  share  in  tlie  benefits  of  University 
education  to  which  all  contribute.  But,  if  all  have  a  claim  upon  the  funds  on  the  score  of  justice,  it 
appears  to  mc  that  they  have  equally  a  claim  on  the  score  of  expediency,  and  that,  if  that  claim  is  not 
satisfied,  not  only  will  a  great  injustice  be  committed,  but  also  a  great  evil  will  arise.  The  whole 
of  the  higher  learning  in  the  colony  would  be  gathered  into  one  focus,  while  the  other  parts  would  be 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  a  lower — almost  elementary — course  of  instruction.  I  am,  of 
course,  ])utting  on  one  side  all  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  wealthier  classes :  these  can 
very  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  might,  no  doubt,  suit  these  best  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  central  institution  furnished  with  every  appliance  and  equipped  with  a  large  number  of 
])rofessorial  chairs.  In  their  case  the  want  of  means  would  not  make  itself  felt.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  how  far  the  rich  would  avail  themselves  at  all  of  a  distant  colonial  institution,  how- 
ever well  equipped.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  they  sent  their  sons  from  home  for  the 
purposes  of  a  University  education,  they  would  send  them  to  a  University  in  the  Old  Country.  It 
is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  expediency  of  considering  the  poorer  class  of  students, 
because  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Country,  which  have  a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  bias  our  minds,  are 
directly  ojiposed  to  any  such  consideration.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  in  tlie  older  countries  of  Europe 
that  the  benefits  of  higher  educ.ition  are  tho  exclusive  privilege  of  the  rich,  and  that  those  who  cannot 
afford  a  very  considerable  outlay  in  the  education  of  their  children  are  not  entitled  to  these  advantages. 
This  may  ])ossibly  be  a  reasonable  view  in  such  a  country  as  England,  where  the  people  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  taxed  for  the  mainteuauce  of  the  Universities,  or  for  that  of  institutions  established  for  the 
promotion  of  higher  education.  I  need  not,  however,  enter  further  into  this  question,  and  I  merely 
refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  a  system  which,  in  England,  may  bo  just  and  reasonable, 
might,  in  New  Zealand,  bo  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  unreasonable.  I  do  not  say  that  tho 
system  now  in  operation  actually  accomplishes  nil  that  it  ought  to  accomplish  ;  but  that  its 
failing  to  do  so  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  system  itself  as  to  the  imperfect  development 
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Mr,  Tanci-Dd.     wliich  that  system  lias  as  yet  rccoivcd.     I  can,  liowever,  say  with  some  confidence  that  the  action 
of  tlio  UniverMitj'  has  done  much  to  stimulate  and  encourage  higher  Htudics  in  all  parts  of  the  colony, 

Feb.  4, 1879.  In  order  properly  to  develop  the  system,  I  shouhl  wish  to  see  those  large  ondowinentH,  which  have  beca 
set  aside  for  L'niversity  purposes,  utilized  in  establishing  or  fostering  institutions  at  diiTerent  centres. 
I  believe  that,  if  properly  managed,  these  endowments  might  be  made  the  means  of  placing  the  aiilliatcd 
institutions  now  in  existence  (or  at  least  the  required  number  of  them)  on  a  proper  footing,  besides 
establishing  others  at  other  places,  capable  of  preparing  students  for  a  degree  in  the  University :  for 
instance,  at  Taranaki,  Ilawke's  i3ay,  Marlborough,  Southland.  If  this  were  done,  the  means  of  pursuing 
liberal  studies  would  be  fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  colony,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  populatioa 
— poor  as  well  as  rich — would  have  opportunities  of  gaining  those  distinctions  and  those  rewards  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  can  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion; and,  still  more  important  than  this,  the  tone  of  the  whole  would  bo  raised.  It  may  be  that  the 
•  teaching  power  in  these  institutions  would  not  be  so  complete  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  resources  of  the 

colony  were  concentrated  upon  one  particular  point.  A  central  institution  would  undoubtedly  present 
n  greater  variety  in  the  subjecls  of  instruction,  thus  allowing  to  the  students  a  wider  choice  ;  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  insure  more  effective  teaching  in  ))articular  subjects.  The  plan  which  I 
hero  advocate,  and  wiilch  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand  has  adopted,  is  not  an  untried  plan.  I  believe 
tliat  it  is  almost  identical  in  its  leading  princi|)le3  with  the  University  system  which  has  long  been  in 
operation  in  France.  In  that  country  the  whole  of  the  higher  education  is  under  the  control  of  the 
University  of  France  ;  but  the  actual  teaching  and  preparation  for  degrees  is  carried  on  by  subordinate 
institutions  scattercil  about  in  ditierent  jiarts  of  the  country.  These  institutions  are  I  believe  called 
"  academies."  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  of  these  academies  that  the  whole  curriculum  of  study  recog- 
nized by  the  University  is  gone  through.  The  greater  number  teach  only  portions  of  it.  1  think  the 
College  or  Academy  of  Paris  has  nearly  two  hundred  professors,  each  teaching  a  ditferent  branch  of 
different  subjects,  while  others  have  as  few  as  ten  or  eleven  professors;  but  all  are  recognized  as  insti- 
tutions capable  of  preparing  for  degrees.  I  believe  that  some  cliange  has  taken  place  in  late  years  ia 
the  organization  of  the  University  of  France,  but  in  what  direction  that  change  has  been  made  I  cannot 
saj' — 1  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  I  liave  accurately  represented  the  exact  nature  of  the  University 
organization  as  it  existed  before  that  change  took  place.  1  have  rather  referred  to  the  subject  as  one 
the  study  of  which  might  furnish  suggestions  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.  Whatever 
the  exact  nature  of  that  system  may  be,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  mixed  much  with  the  different 
classes  of  French  people  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  intelligence,  mental  culture,  and  general 
information  arc  more  widely  and  more  evenly  diffused  in  France  than  in  any  other  country,  and  this,  I 
take  it,  is  what  any  system  of  higher  education  ought  to  aim  at  in  this  colony.  I  would,  therefore,  with 
this  object,  encourage  as  large  a  part  of  the  population  as  possible  to  engage  in  liberal  studies,  without 
making  it  an  indispensable  condition  that  students  should  complete  or  even  begin  the  University  course  : 
at  the  same  time  I  would  insist  upon  the  highest  attainable  standard  of  excellence  before  any  student 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  University  a  testamur  of  excellence  in  the  shape  of  a  degree.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  injustice  which  the  restriction  of  the  University  to  one  place  would  inflict 
upon  students  living  at  a  distance  might  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  scholarships  of  sutScient 
value  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  travelling  and  maintenance.  These  expenses  would,  I  presume,  be 
considered  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  scholarships.  I  think  it  will  be  seen,  from  what  I  have 
already  siid,  that  such  a  plan  would  in  no  way  accomplish  the  object  which,  as  I  tliink,  the  University 
ought  to  have  in  view.  It  would  not  bring  University  teaching  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  would  not 
benefit  the  population  as  a  whole.  It  would  only  make  that  teaching  a  monopoly  for  a  few  clever 
young  men.  As  I  am  opposed  to  any  ])lau  which  would  make  the  privilege  of  pursuing  liberal  studies 
the  monopoly  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  so  1  am  equally  opposed  to  one  which  would  make  it  the 
monopoly  of  an  aristocracy  of  talent.  It  is  the  general  standard  of  education  that  I  should  wish  to  see 
raised.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  objection  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground  of  expense.  I  suppose  that, 
on  au  average,  the  outlay  incurred  by  scholars  coming  from  a  distance  would  be  not  much,  if  at  all, 
less  than  £100  per  annum.  .So  that,  supposing  only  100  such  scholais  to  attend  the  central  University 
from  other  parts,  au  expenditure  of  £10,000  per  annum  would  be  rc(]uired  to  put  them  on  a  par  with 
those  residing  on  the  spot.  I  suppose,  however,  that  the  number  would  not  be  limited,  but  that  as 
man}'  as  possessed  sulllcient  proficiency  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  University  training.  If  I 
am  correct  in  this  assumption,  then  the  expense  would  be  indefinite,  and  might  largeh'  exceed  all 
reasonable  bounds.  If  I  am  not  correct,  then  University  training  would  be  deuied  to  all  of  average 
capacity,  and  thus  young  men  of  good  ability,  though  not  of  very  distinguished  excellence,  who  might 
be  desirous  of  following  a  liberal  course  of  study,  would  be  prevented  from  deriving  any  benefit 
from  the  University.  It  is  to  my  mind  quite  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  State  lie  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  to  this.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  whole  community  should  be  elevated, 
not  that  a  few  exceptionally  clever  individuals  should  attain  distinction.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to 
assume  that  the  sole  end  and  object  of  a  University  is  to  pick  out  the  cleverest  students  on  whom  it 
can  confer  degrees  and  bestow  other  rewards  and  honours,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  community  to  grope 
in  the  dark.  1\\  my  opinion,  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  other  distinctions  is  not  at  au  end  in  itself, 
but  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  the  dift'usion  of  learning  and  culture  over  as  wide  an 
area  as  possible,  and  the  establishment  of  University  education  upon  a  really  national  basis. 

283.  What  relations  ought,  in  your  opinion,  to  exist  between  schools  for  secondary  education  and 
the  University  't — I  do  not  tliink  that  the  University  should  have  any  relations  with  secondary  schools 
as  such.  There  are,  however,  secondary  schools  which,  besides  undertaking  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
high  school,  undertake  also  to  prepare  students  for  their  degree.  The  University  should,  I  think,  in 
these  cases,  only  so  far  interfere  with  these  secondary  schools  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  studies  of  its  own  students. 

2Si.  In  the  negotiations  which  took  place  with  the  Xew  Zealand  University,  prior  to  the  afiiliatioa 
of  Canterbury  College  and  the  University  of  Otago,  did  the  Senate  undertake  that  the  standard  of 
acquirements  required  for  the  B.A.  degree  should  be  not  lower  than  the  Melbourne  staudard  for  th© 


in 
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Hnnio  do!»i'<"0  ? — TliU  wiu  iilroiuly  iniHwrrnl  [Soo  QuohIIdii  1(10]  in  llio  nniriimlivr>  (Hfter  limn  bcint; 
^'Ivcn  I'oj'  rorrrcnco  to  tlic  I'cciirilH),  lunl  I  iiiity  ndil  tliiil,  in  orilcr  tliu  iiioro  Miircly  to  (<iv()  cfTccl  to 
tlilH  iiiiilcrdiltin^',  in  iiccunliiiu'o  »ilh  llio  inl<'nlii>iiM  of  \hnnp  wlii)  i'pr|uir<'(l  it,  tlii<  Srnnto,  in  dfriiliiit; 
iipiMi  llin  NuhjcrlM  iif  rxiniiiniiliiiii,  \\nn  iiHsiHii'il  Ipj'  iiroloHHorN  from  llio  inHtitiitioiiH  roni-orned.  I'rarti- 
ciilly,  I  iiiiiy  Niiy  llml  all  lixt  NiiK!{<'htii>iiH  nniilo  liy  tlio  rc|ii'(n('nliiliv('N  (if  tliOHO  inHlilutiiinH  \verL-ti(loiitc<l, 
niiil  tliiil  any  niodilii'alion.s  which  may  hiivc  liccn  niadu  in  thu  original  propoHaln  were  concurred  lu  by 
them. 

lis.").  1m  (hero  any  other  jioiiit  on  wliich  you  desire  (o  f;ivo  evideiiee  or  to  offer  sn(;Kentionn? — I 
Rhoiild  wiHJi  to  MM;,'L;e»t  timi  a  very  denirahle  iiii|iroveriienl  niijiht  he  (•(I'li'led  Iiy  the  appointment  of  a 
l>o(ly  of  dl.sllni^ui.slieil  gentlemen  to  lu'l  aH  (•xaiiiinerH  for  the  UniverHity,  whoHC  duty  it  nhnuhl  bo  not 
only  to  eoiHhu't  ail  I'liiverfily  exaniiiiatioiiH,  but  alno  to  vinit  and  report  upon  the  ffllciency  of  tlio 
(lillcrent  inNlitnlions  alllliated  to  or  recof^ni/.cd  iiy  tlie  I'nivcrtiily  uh  capalde  of  preparing  for  dcRreeH. 
I  tliiiili  it  very  ni'icsHary  that  an  independent  body  <d' examiners,  unconnected  with  any  local  iuHtitution, 
Hlionid  condni'l  thcKo  exaniinalions.  it  iH  (piito  obvioUH  that  tlil.s  is  the  only  way  in  wliich  the  attain- 
ments uf  all  would  b(>  ei|ually  tested  ;  l'(U'  it  is  clear  that  a  student  who  bad  been  instnu'ted  by  ateaclicr 
in  any  particular  inslilulion  would,  in  the  case  of  that  teacher  beint;  appointed  University  examiner, 
have  a  j^reat  advanla;j;e  over  another  student  of  eciiuU  or  possibly  higher  attainments,  who  liad  been 
under  the  guidance  of  some  other  teacher.  I?ut  the  a])pointment  of  such  a  body  of  examiners  would 
bo  desirable  for  other  reasons,  which  njtply  even  supposing  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Univcrsilv  to 
bo  carried  on  nt  one  ])lacc.  They  would  Kupj)ly  an  outside  and  independent  test  of  the  cMiciency  of  tho 
teaching  nt  that  place.  At  present  this  can  be  judged  only  indirectly  from  the  results  of  tho  examina- 
tions of  those  who  choose  to  compete.  Tho  adoption  of  the  ])lan  as  suggested  would  bring  all  under 
review.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  jiarlial  and  indirect  information  supplied  by  tlio  results 
of  examinations,  we  have  nothing  bv  which  we  caTi  judge  of  the  general  efTieiency  of  an  institution,  but 
tho  opinion  of  the  teachers  theniselves:  1  need  not  say  that  that  opinion  may  be  unconsciously  abiassed 
one.  1  should  think  that  examiners  of  very  high  attainments  in  their  several  dejiartments  might  be 
obtained  if  the  remuneration  were  sufficient.  In  such  a  matter  as  this  I  i<houldbe  inclined  to  make  the 
remuneration  very  liberal,  i  think  that  in  instituting  a  scheme  of  University  education  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  observed  between  the  two  cour.«^es  of  study  which  I  may  distinguish  from  each  other  by 
calling  them  "  liberal  "  and  '"  special  or  j)rofessional,"  respectively.  By  ''  liberal "  education  I  mean  an 
education  which  gives  to  the  student,  generally,  a  cultivated  taste,  which  trains  him  in  habits  of 
accurate  thought,  which  develops  his  reasoning  powers,  and  which  thus  incidentally  gives  him  a 
capacity  for  applying  bis  mind  to  any  special  or  professional  study.  It  is,  however,  to  the  interest  of 
the  iStato  that  a  liberal  education  should  be  given  to  as  large  a  portion  of  the  community  as  possible, 
independently  of  tho  pecuniary  advantages  which  such  an  education  confers  on  each  individual.  It  is 
to  the  interest  more  immediately  of  the  individual  concerned  that  he  should  acquire  skill  in  his 
particular  calling  or  ]n'ol'ession.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  State  that  the  tone  of  the 
whole  community  should  be  elevated  and  refined;  while  it  is  more  especially  of  importance  to  the 
individual  that  his  career  in  lite  should  be  successful.  I'or  this  reason  the  view  which  I  take,  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  bring  facilities  for  pursuing  liberal  studies  within  the  reach  of  all,  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  special  or  professional  studies.  Probably  a  central  institution  alone,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  colony,  would  be  capable  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  professional  study.  The 
various  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  required  of  a  medical  practitioner  or  of  a  barrister  or  solicitor 
could  probably  only  be  acquired  at  some  institution  at  which  the  services  of  professors  in  all  these 
various  branches  were  available.  It  would,  moreover,  be  quite  fair  that  those  who  proposed  to  gain  a 
direct  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  prosecution  of  special  studies  should  contribute  at  all  events  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  their  instruction. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Maskell  sworn  and  examined. 
2S6.  TJie  Chairman.'l  Ton  are  the  Eegistrar  of  the  New  Zealand  University  ? — Yes. 

287.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Since  1876. 

288.  "Will  you  furnish  the  following  documents  aud  papers  :  Set  of  copies  of  the  Minutes  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Council  aud  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minutes  for  the  October  session  of 
1S71.  Complete  set  of  Calendars  issued  by  authority  of  the  University.  Copies  of  all  examination 
papers  set  by  authority  of  the  University  in  the  year  1878.  Copies  of  all  reports  received  from 
examiners  for  the  last  two  years.  Copies  of  instructions  forwarded  to  the  mathematical  examiner  for 
the  year  1878  (as  a  specimen  copy  showing  the  nature  of  the  instructions  usually  given  to  examiners). 
Copies  of  the  summaries  compiled  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  results  of  the  University  examinations 
during  the  past  two  years,  lieturn  of  the  number  of  candidates  in  each  year  (1)  who  have  competed 
for,  and  (2)  who  have  obtained,  junior  scholarships,  and  showing  the  subsequent  career  of  the  latter  in 
the  University.  Eeturn  showing  the  number  in  each  year  of  senior  or  third-year  scholars  (1)  who 
have  notified  their  intention  of  studying  for  honours,  and  (2)  who  have  obtained  honours.  Eeturn 
showing  the  number  in  each  year  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  candidates  for  junior  scholarships, 
senior  scholarships,  third-year  scholarships,  degrees,  aud  honours,  and  the  place  of  previous  education  of 
the  several  candidates  ? — Yes. 

289.  So  far  as  the  Eegistrar's  Office  and  the  custody  of  records  is  concerned,  does  any  practical 
inconvenience  arise  from  the  Senate  changing  its  place  of  meeting  from  year  to  year  ? — No  practical 
inconvenience  has  arisen  so  far.  I  imagine  that  xvhatever  inconvenience  there  might  be  would  be  of  a 
nature  that  would  increase  from  year  to  year,  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  to  the  meetings  of  the  Senate 
every  paper  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  required,  and  of  course  every  year  the  number  of  papers  and 
documents  increases  very  largely.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  there  has  been  no  practical 
inconvenience. 

290.  Is  it  the  case  that  tho  composition  of  the  Senate  varies  largely  from  year  to  year  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  in  its  place  of  meeting  ? — Yes,  the  attendance  of  members  varies  a  good  deal. 

291.  Frofessor  Cook.']  Do  you  find  that  when  the  Senate  meets,  say,  at  Auckland,  there  is  a  pre- 
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Mr.  Masicll.     poiiderance  of  Auckland  members  present  ? — Tlio  local  members  attend  more  largely  than  those  at  a 

distance. 

Feb.  4, 1879.  202.  T/if  C/mirman.]  Is  the  business  of  the  .Senate  affected  b)-  tliis  change  in  the  composition  of  the 

Senate? — I  should  imagine  tiuit  it  must  allect  the  policy  of  the  .Senate  a  good  deal. 
293.  Have  there  bieii  frci)uent  alteralion.s  in  the  regulations  y — Yes. 

291'.  Do  you  think  these  alterations  have  been  in  any  considerable  degree  due  to  the  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  .Senate  ? — I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute 
the  alterations. 

295.  Do  you  find  that  students  frequently  have  difficulties  in  interpreting  the  regulations  ? — Yes ; 
interpretations  aro  frequently  asked  for  by  students. 

2i)G.  In  cases  where  students  apply  to  you  for  interpretations  of  the  regulations,  how  do  you  deal 
with  their  application  r — If  there  is  any  doubt,  I  refer  the  questions  to  the  Chancellor;  but  not  in 
formal  matters. 

297.  Arc  your  replies  to  such  applications  collected  and  preserved  in  a  convenient  form  for  refer- 
ence, so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  interpretation  ? — Tliey  are  all  in  the  usual  letter-book,  and  acces- 
sible at  anv  moment. 

298.  ilas  it  been  the  case  since  your  appointment  as  Registrar  that  junior  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  to  all  candidates  who  have  obtained  the  minimum  number  of  marks  prescribed  ? — 1  cannot 
speak  with  regard  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  University,  but  since  I  have  been  Jlegistrar  there  has 
never  been  a  sudicient  number  of  successful  candidates  to  come  up  to  the  number  of  scholarships 
offered  by  the  University. 

299.  Professor  l^Shand.']  That  means  that  every  one  who  obtained  the  minimum  did  get  a  junior 
scholarship  ? — I  think  so ;  but  without  reference  to  the  number  of  marks  I  cannot  speak  positively  on 
the  point. 

300.  What  is  the  minimum  ? — Fifty  per  cent.  A  candidate  for  a  junior  scholarship  m.ay  take  two 
or  more  subjects,  not  exceeding  four.  Ho  must  obtain  50  per  cent,  in  at  least  each  of  two  in  order  to 
obtain  a  scholarship. 

301.  Referring  to  the  list  of  junior  scholars.  Calendar,  page  109,  &e.,  will  you  state  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  jilacc  of  previous  education  in  each  case  is  determined  and  described? — The  original  list  was 
in  existence  before  I  made  up  the  Calendar,  but  of  Lite  years  I  have  inserted  the  name  of  the  institUT 
tion,  as  far  as  I  knew,  from  which  the  scholar  came- — the  place  where  he  received  his  last  instruction. 

302.  Professor  Cook.']  What  means  do  you  take  to  ascertain  that  ? — I  have  tiie  applications  of  the 
candidates.  They  send  me  their  names  when  they  enter  for  competition  ;  and  after  the  examination  is 
over,  in  informing  them  of  the  result,  I  have  only  the  address  they  have  previously  given  to  indicate 
where  I  am  to  write  to  them.  If  then  I  am  told  tli.at  they  have  changed  their  place  of  tuition  I  take  a 
note  of  it ;  but,  unless  they  inform  me  of  any  change.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  it. 

303.  Professor  Sale.'\  Then  it  is  only  the  address  of  the  candidate  which  is  your  guide  in  these 
cases  ? — Tcs. 

301.  Br.  Macchnald.']  Do  they  make  any  statement  as  to  where  they  have  been  educated,  and  for 
what  length  of  time  they  attended  the  school  ? — No. 

305.  The  Chainnan.']  Are  they  not,  previous  to  the  competition,  furnished  with  a  certificate  by  the 
schoolmaster  who  has  educated  them  ? — No. 

306.  Professor  Cooh.']  If  no  school  is  given  in  the  letter  of  application,  then  you  put  down  "  private 
tuition ''  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  do  not  tell  me  I  have  nothing  to  go  by. 


ArCKLAXD,  jVIoXDAT,   lOlE   FEBErAEX,   1870. 

Pee SENT : 
Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.R.,  in  the  chair. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Hector, 

Mr.  ToU.  Mr.  Da>"iel  Austin  Tole  sworn  and  examined 


Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich. 


Feb.  10  1879.  ^^^'  ^^"^  Chairman.']  You  are  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  the  Provincial  District  of 

'        '    Auckland  ? — Yes. 

308.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  r— Since  ISGO. 

309.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Lands  Department  of  the  Province  of  Auckland  ? 
Over  twenty  years. 

310.  There  are  certain  large  endowments  given  partly  for  educational  and  p.artly  for  religions 
purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  lauds  that  have  been  set  apart 
for  those  purposes ? — Y'es.  First,  there  is  an  endowment  called  the  "St.  Stephen's  School  Endow- 
ment," situated  in  Parncll,  in  the  suburbs  of  Auckland.  It  contains  67  acres  2  roods  16  perches, 
and  is  comprised  in  three  grants.  The  first  of  these  1,'raiits  is  dated  23rd  September,  18-50,  and  was 
issued  under  the  hand  of  Governor  Grey;  it  was  made  in  trust  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  area  is  40  acres  11  perches.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  "free  grant."  The  terms  of  the  trust 
were  these  :  "  In  trust  for  the  use  of  and  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  school  at 
Taurarua,  for  the  education  of  children  of  ouv  subjects  of  both  races,  and  of  children  of  other  poor  and 
destitute  persons,  being  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  long  as  religious  education, 
industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  the  English  language  siiall  be  given  to  youth  educated  therein  or 
maintained  thereat."  The  second  grant  is  dated  23rd  September,  1850,  and  was  also  issued  under  the 
hand  of  Governor  Sir  George  Grey.  It  was  made  in  trust  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
area  of  the  land  is  18  acres.     This  grant  contains  a  recital  with  regard  to  p.aymcnt.     It  states  that  out 
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of  rorlnin  funilM  (;ivcii  by  \hc  flovorumpjit  fcir  llio  ('Hliil)liHlimrnt  and  mipporl  of  (liix  pnrtlculnr  Hfliniil,        jf^  folt. 

SL  Slcplicn's,  Hid  Hi^liop  of  Ni!\v  /caluinl  piiiil  fur  llio  liiiul  .L'JliH  \:  ;  ncvrilliclcHH,  it  JNKlatcd  tlmltlio  

gnuil  JH  ill  (ni»l,  iind  tlin  IcniiH  iif  llin  IiiihI  nm  llio  Hiiiiii)  mm  (Ikiho  in  ilio  dih-  pn-viuunl}'  rcfcrrofl  to.  I'eb.  10, 1870. 

!lll.  T/ir  C/Kiiniinii.]  'i'lio  money  whk  piiid  F — Ven,  £220  In.  \\M  pnid  ;  liul  it  wnH  out  of  fuiidN 
given  lor  (ho  OKtiilillHlniicMt  iiiul  support  of  liml  pnrtiL'ulnr  Rclioid. 

.'U2.  Ji'cr.  ir.  J.  J/iihni.i.\  Out  <d"  riinilH  Kiipplip<l  l)y  tlio  (lovornnicnl  for  (Iml  piirpoHo? — Tlio 
rciMtiil  \n  nn  follows  :  "  AikI  wIu'itivh  llio  (Jovcrmnoiil  Imvc  nivon  fiiiulK  f<ir  tlic08tnl)liMliini;iit  itiiij  Hiipport 
of  till'  K!iid  Hfliiiol,  and  out  of  (ho  {'uikIh  no  nivcii  liio  Ki^lil  Kcvcroiid  I''iilhcr  in  (lod  (icori^o  Au^uhIum, 
Jiord  ItiKJiop  id'  New  Zciiliiiid,  luilli  paid  llio  mini  of  two  liundi'i'd  und  twcnty-hix  poiindH  ono  idiilling 
(L'L'L'i!  Is)  for  tlio  MllotinoiilM  or  pai'<'flM  of  land  licrciiiaftor  described."  Tlio  coiK'luding  part  of  the 
jjraiit  llii'ii  NiatcM  lluit  it  is  in  trust,  and  tin-  trust  Ih  set  forlli. 

;U;i.  '/'///'  C/idirmaii.]  Do  I  unilciMtand  that  tlio  ( iovcrnnicnf  founil  llio  moiioy  to  niirc-liaHO  llioland  ? 
- -Tlioy  {^avo  fuuils  for  llio  ostabliHlimciit  and  siiiiport  of  this  hcIiooI,  and  then,  out  of  thonu  funds,  tliiH 
particular  HUni  was  ]Kiid  for  tlio  hind  -paid  bafic  in  fact.  Then  the  third  (,' rant,  which  coiuplctcH  Iho 
wlioh",  is  for  !)  acres  2  roods  Ti  pcrciics.  It  is  dated  Ihc  lltli  April,  IH'il,  was  isKucd  under  tlio 
liand  of  Sir  (icorj;o  Orcy  as  (lovcrnor,  and  was  niado  in  truHt  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Tlicro 
is  a  Hiinilar  rcciliil  in  thus  fjrant  with  regard  (o  the  payment  of  money  under  (lie  same  arrangement. 
Tiio  sum  of  Clll)  l;is.  (id,  was  jiaid  ;  and  tho  terms  of  the  truet  nro  roaiutaincd  in  this  grant  as  in 
tlie  previous  ono. 

;U  t.  T/ic  G/iainiian.]  Arc  tho  allotnienl.s  contiguous  to  each  (dlier? — Yes.  I  have  a  plan  showing 
thoir  jiosition.     (IMan  iirodiiced.) 

;U5.  Professor  Goolc]  Have  there  been  any  country  hinds  granted  as  cudowmenis  to  St.  Stephen's 
Collc-o  ?— No. 

;!U!.  The  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  far  as  you  know  no  grants  iiavo  been  made 
for  tho  institution  beyond  those  you  have  ineiitioiied? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

31".  'I'licrc  have  been  none  since  .Sir  (ieorp;o  Grey's  first  governorship  'r* — No. 

3lS.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tho  .state  of  these  lands  at  present  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  not 
visited  the  institution. 

319.  Arc  they  farmed  by  the  institution,  or  arc  they  leased  to  tenants  ? — I  have  no  information  on 
that  point. 

3120.  licv.  ir.  J.  Hnbriis.]  Arc  yon  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  lands? — I 
think  hind  there  would  be  worth  fully  £20t)  per  acre.  That  amount,  T  think,  might  be  taken  as  tho 
average  value  per  acre  of  the  estate. 

321.  Can  you  tell  us  who  is  the  present  trustee  and  in  whom  the  property  now  vests  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

322.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Could  you  tell  tho  Commission  on  which  of  the  allotments  the  building  is 
erected  ? — I  do  not  know,  having  never  visited  the  place.  I  understand  that  the  land  is  exceedingly 
well  adapted  lor  building  sites  ;  but  it  is  rather  poor  and  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

323.  Professor  Brown.]  Are  there  any  buildings  on  the  land  ? — I  believe  the  land  has  been  divided 
into  building  sites,  and  a  number  of  buildings  erected. 

321.  Besides  the  school '? — Yes,  independently  of  the  school.  I  believe  there  are  private  dwell- 
ings, but  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

32.5.  The  Chairmnn.]  AVitli  regard  to  the  Three  Kings  Institution,  the  Commission  would  like  to 
know  how  much  laud  the  Wesleyan  body  has  got  at  the  Three  Kings  for  educational  purposes  ? — This 
endowment  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Auckland,  Parish  of  AVaitemata,  and  contains  S2-1  acres 
1  rood  21  perches. 

326.  In  one  block  ? — In  detached  parcels.  There  are  five  grants,  and  they  are  all  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  New  Zealand.  The  terms  of  the  trust  are  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  grants  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  same  wording  being  adopted.  The  first  grant  is 
dated  in  1S45,  and  is  for  192  acres  3  roods  12  perches  ;  it  is  under  the  hand  of  Governor  Fitzroy. 
The  nest  grant  is  dated  31st  August,  IS.jO,  and  is  for  20  acres  ;  it  is  under  the  hand  of  Governor  Sir 
George  Grey.  The  third  grant  is  dated  15th  October,  1S50;  it  is  signed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  is 
for  527  acres.  The  fourth  grant  is  dated  19th  June,  1852,  and  is  for  19  acres  1  rood  6  perches ;  it 
is  under  the  hand  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Wynyard.  The  fifth  grant  was  made  on  the  20th  June, 
lS5i,  and  is  for  65  acres  1  rood  6  perches  ;  it  is  also  under  the  hand  of  Governor  AVynyard. 

327.  Are  these  allotments  all  contiguous  ? — I  can  show  you  their  position  on  the  map.  (Map 
produced.) 

328.  Were  these  all  free  grants  ? — Yes. 

329.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  lands  ?— Lot  11^,  section  13,  being  part  of  the 
527  acres,  is  worth  about  £3  an  acre,  and  Lot  87  is  worth  from  £15  to  £20  per  acre.  The  whole  of 
the  property  described  in  the  five  grants  would  average  about  £21  an  acre. 

330.  Professor  Sale.]  Is  the  institution  described  as  a  school  ? — The  grant  simply  says  in  effect, 
'•  Whereas  a  school  has  been  established  at  tho  Three  Kings,  and  to  promote  the  objects  of  that  institu- 
tion  these  lands  are  given." 

331.  The  Chairman]  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  whether  any  other  reserves  have  been 
granted  to  tho  Wesleyan  body  for  semi-educational  and  religious  objects  ? — Yes ;  I  find  noted  here 
that  there  arc  three  other  grants  to  this  body.  One  is  for  6  acres  3  roods,  and  is  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Auckland.  It  is  in  trust  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  Wesleyan  Native  institution.  The 
reserve  is  at  the  top  of  Grafton  Eoad,  nearly  opposite  the  residence  of  the  late  Captain  Beckham. 
There  is  a  church  erected  on  the  land. 

332.  Profe.ssor  Cook.]  What  were  the  terms  of  the  trust  ?— It  was  given  in  trust  for  the  general 
purposes  of  a  Wesleyan  Native  institution.  Then  there  is  another  reserve  of  402  acres  situated  at 
Aotea,  at  Eaglau,  on' the  Wes:t  Coast.  It  is  granted  in  trust  as  an  endowment  and  site  for  a  Native 
school.  The  third  reserve  consists  of  169  acres,  and  is  situated  at  a  place  called  Waiharakeke.  The 
terms  of  the  trust  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  case. 

3— H.  1. 
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3£r.  Tole.  333.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Arc  tliese  throe  (jrants  you  hnvo  last  mentioned,  includin;;  tLn  Oraflon  Uoad 

one,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Kativc  Bcliool  ? — Tho  (irst  o:io  is  for  the  purposts  of  a  grueral  Native  iiisti- 

Fcb.  10, 1879.    tution. 

.331.  "What  is  the  date  of  that  grant  ? — 181^,  and  it  is  issued  under  the  hand  of  Governor  Fjtzroy 
"  in  trust  for  tho  general  purpo.=os  of  the  aforesaid  Wesley.an  Native  institution." 

335.  Professor  Shaiid.']  Can  you  tell  mo  tho  value  of  that  land? — I  do  not  know  ifs  value. 
830.  Professor  Cook.']  Is  it  town  land  ? — No;  but  it  is  just  on  tho  borders  of  the  town,  and  is 
worth  a  eonsidcraljlc  sum  of  inrincy. 

337.  Professor  Sale.]  "Would  it  be  valu.able  as  building  land  ? — Very  v.aluablo.  It  is  excellently 
suited  for  such  a  purpose. 

338.  But  it  is  not  yet  built  upon  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  except  that  there  is  a  church 
upon  it. 

33f>.  T/ie  Chairman.]  That  is  all  you  know  about  grants  to  the  "Wesleyan  body  ? — Yes. 

310.  Professor  Sale.]  Could  you  say  nnytliins;  about  the  v.ilue  of  the  other  two  reserves  you  spoke 
of? — No,  T  have  not  been  able  to  determine  their  position  on  the  plans. 

3-11.  Per.  W.  J.  ITahens.]  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  persons  who  now  hold  these 
I  trusts? — No. 

312.  The  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  other  educational  grants  to  the  Church  of  England  besides 
the  St.  Stephen's  endowment  ? — I  find  that  there  have  been  seven  other  grants  made  to  that  body. 
The  terms  of  the  tru.^ts  ai'e  precisely  the  same.  The  lirst  grant  is  for  870  acres,  at  a  place  called 
Otawliao.  near  Tc  Awaniutu,  in  the  "Waikato.  Tho  words  of  the  grant  are,  "  Whereas  schools  have 
been  est.iblishcd  under  the  superintendcnco  of  the  Bishop  of  New  /^L'aland  for  the  education  of  children 
of  our  subjects  of  both  races,  and  of  children  of  other  ])oor  and  destitute  persons  being  inhabitants  of 
the  Islands  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean:  and  whereas  it  would  promote  tho  objects  of  the  said  institutions  to 
set  apart  certain  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  therefor :  .  .  .  Now  know  ye  that  we  .  .  .  do  hereby 
grant  .  .  .  in  trust  nevertheless  and  for  the  use  and  towards  tho  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
said  schools  .so  lung  as  religious  education,  industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  the  English  language 
be  given  to  youth  educated  therein  and  maintained  thereat."  Tlie  only  diliercnce  in  the  wording  is 
that  the  word  "  schools  "  is  substituted  for  "  tho  school  at  Taurarua,"  which  is  St.  Stephen's.  The 
date  of  that  grant  is  1850. 

313.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  that  land  was  acquired  by  the  Government,  so  that  they  were 
enabled  to  make  a  grant  of  it  r — I  do  not  know. 

311.  "W.as  it  a  gift  from  the  Natives  for  the  purpose? — There  is  no  explanation  about  that  in  the 
records. 

313.  Had  the  Government,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  land  in  that  district  in  the  year  1850  which 
they  could  grant,  unless  there  was  a  gift  from  the  Natives  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  h.ad,  but  I  cannot 
say  positively. 

340.  But  from  your  general  knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  Land  Office,  had  the  Government 
any  land  beyond  the  Waikato  at  that  date  ? — My  impression  is  that  they  had  not.  I  may  say,  before 
leaving  this  reserve,  that  the  land  is  very  good,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  about  £10  an  acre.  The  second 
grant  is  for  2S0  acres,  situated  at  a  place  called  Kohanga,  in  the  Waikato.  That  grant  was  made  on 
the  28th  October,  1853,  or  about  that  date.  Tlie  terms  of  the  trust  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  tho 
previous  grant. 

317.  Can  you  tell  us  the  position  of  this  reserve  ? — It  is  on  the  Eiver  Waikato,  between  the  Heads 
and  Cameron  Town. 

318.  With  regard  to  this  grant,  was  it  a  gift  from  the  Natives,  or  a  pure  gift  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? — The  grant  is  from  the  Crown  direct. 

349.  Had  the  Crown,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  adjoining  land  to  dispose  of  ? — I  .am  not  aware  that 
it  had. 

350.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  land  at  Kohanga  is  occupied  or  lying  waste  r — No.  I  esti- 
mate the  full  vaiue  of  this  laud  at  from  £2  to  £3  per  acre.  The  third  gr.a'nt  is  for  133  acres  at  Tau- 
piri.  The  terms  of  the  trust  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  grant.  The  v.alue  of  the  land  is  said  to  be  about 
£■•1  an  acre.  The  fourth  grant  is  for  470  acres  somewhere  above  Kohanga,  on  the  Waikato.  The  land 
is  said  to  be  fair,  open  land,  worth  from  £2  to  £3  an  acre  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  trust  are  the  same. 
It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  The  grant  is  dated  1853.  The  Taupiri  grant  is  also  dated  in  1853. 
Then  there  is  a  grant  of  1,385  acres  at  a  place  called  Pepepe  South.  I  do  not  know  the  value  of  this 
land,  as  I  could  not  determine  its  exact  position  on  the  map.  The  deed  v.as  dated  in  1853,  and  the 
terms  of  the  trust  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases.  There  is  another  grant,  but  the  terms  of  the 
trust  are  slightly  diiferent.  The  area  is  175  acres  38  per.-hes.  and  the  land  is  situated  at  Otawhr\o, 
on  the  Waikato.  The  terms  of  tho  trust  are,  "  to  be  used  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  as  a  site 
for  a  mission.Tpy  station,  place  of  worship,  or  for  schools."'  Tlic  date  of  the  grant  is  1850,  and  it  is 
under  the  hand  of  Sir  (ieorge  Grey.     I  think  the  land  is  worth  about  £10  an  acre. 

351.  Professor  Sale.]  Has  it  been  used  as  a  mission  station?  Has  any  missionary  building  been 
erected  on  it  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  understand  it  has  been  enclosed.  There  is  also  a  reserve  of  318 
acres  2  roods  10  perches  at  llotorua,  near  the  Hot  Lakes.  The  terms  of  the  trust  are  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  last  case.  The  laud  is  worth  about  £1  an  acre.  Those  are  all  the  grants  that  I  am 
aware  of 

352.  Tfie  Chairman.]  Were  all  these  grants  made  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  ?  AVas  Bishop 
Selwyu  the  trustee  ? — No,  I  think  the  grants  vary.  The  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grants 
described  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  The  reserve  of  175  acres  38  perches  at  Ota- 
whao — given  in  trust  to  be  used  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society — I  find  was  granted  to  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Williams,  Archdeacon  Brown,  and  the  Rev.  .Messrs.  RMaunsell,  R.  Taylor,  R.  Burrows, 
G.  A.  Kissling.  O.  Hadfield,  R.  Davies,  James  Hamlin,  Thomas  Chapman,  I.  ilatthews,  and  W.  Colenso 
as  trustees.  The  grant  of  land  at  llotorua  was  made  to  G.  A.  Kissling,  John  Alesauder  Wilson,  and 
Eobert  Vidal. 
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n.')!!.  7i'(t'.  H\  ./.  Iliihrna.']  Do  you  liiiow  of  any  roHcrvo  nt  Miikrtu  prnnlccl  under  llio  name  or        Mr.  TuU. 
Hiiniliir  lorinM  to  (lut  Cliurcli  Mi«Kioiinry  Sucidly  ? — 1  rlo  not  know  of  any  nt  iho  prcKOiit  niotnont.  

;i'(l'.    Woul.l  Miilulu  loiiio  in  your  iliMriol  ?— Ycm.  Fe''-  10|  1^70. 

855.  'I'liiTo  is  an  cndownionl  of  10  iktoh  tliero  wliicli  n|i|)narH  to  Iwivo  been  );runtcd  for  oxaclly  IIjO 
BftUio  |)ur|)OHo  HM  llio  liiHt  two  roBcrvoH  you  liavo  rofi-rrcd  to?  — I  will  inquire  into  tluit, 

;i5(!.  J'rnffssor  Votllc.^^  Tliosu  form  tlio  whole  of  tiic  grantu  to  tlio  Cliun-Ii  of  Kngland  ? — Tcb,  as  far 
n8  I  am  awnro  at  tlio  pro^ieiil  moment. 

;{57.  Till-  Vliiiivmim]  \Vill  yon  bIiUo  what  cduentional  ondowmpntg  linvobceii  urnnted  in  tlio  ncigli- 
bonrliodd  of  .Auckliiiul  to  the  Nonum  Calliidit-  Church? — There  was  a  Kraut  of  870  ncrcH  1  rood  2S 
|)('ri'lii'H  of  land  ii(  llio  iSCrlii  Nliorc,  in  llii-  I'arinh  of  'l'alia|iiinn,  near  the  I/akc.  It  iu  known  as  the  St. 
Aliii'yV  Si.'lu)(d  I'judownn'nl,  Niirlli  SliDic.  It  was  convoyed  by  j;rniit  dated  l!)lh  Aui;u«t,  1S.')0,  and 
niado  to  llio  Koman  Calhiilic  MiMhop  of  Au^'kland.  The  fjrant  in  a  free  f,'rant,  and  the  land  in  to  bo  held 
in  ti'iij't  as  follovvu  :  "  For  llie  n.^o  or  towanlH  llio  mippdrt  and  maintenance  of  the  said  Mchool  [.St.  Mary'H 
ISchool]  80  Ion;;  as  rclij^iouH  cduealion,  indu.strial  Iraiiiinf,',  and  iuHtruction  in  the  ]Ciigli«h  languajjo  hIkiII 
be  given  lo  youth  educated  tiicrciu  or  maintained  ihcreal." 

:j.)S.  t^an  you  inrorm  the  (\imnii.sHion  wliat  has  been  done  witli  that  endowment  ?  Has  any  building 
boon  erected  U|>oii  it  ? — 1  do  not  know  ;  1  hav(!  never  been  there. 

!35!).  I'rojirs.tor  Sfiand.]  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  land  ? — ^I  believe  it  is  worth  about  £10  au 
acre.     It  is  inferior  land,  and  Ruitable,  I  think,  for  dopa.sturiuf,'  purposcH  only. 

3(i0.  I'l-ofrssof  Coo/c]  Is  it  .sullieicntly  near  town  to  be  adapted  for  building  purposCB? — Xot  at 
tho  present  lime. 

IKil.  The  Chairman.]  Ilavo  you  any  idea  how  it  is  occupied? — No. 

!$02.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  building  knowu  as  tho  College  is  not  aituated  upon  this  land? — I 
think  it  is  not. 

;?(J3.  Have  lliere  l)oen  any  other  grants  to  tho  lloraan  Catholic  body? — I  find  that  there  have  been 
two  others — one  at  Freeman's  Bay,  in  tho  suburbs  of  Auckland,  of  l  acres  3  roods.  Tho  terms  of 
tho  trust  arc  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  tho  North  Shore  property. 

301-.  Is  tliat  laud  miulo  use  of  at  present  for  any  particulai"  purpose  ? — A  very  large  schoolhouso 
lias  been  erected  upon  it. 

3G5.  Is  it  used  as  a  school  at  i)rcsent  ? — I  believe  so.  Tiie  grant  was  made  in  1853.  I  should 
tbink  tlio  land  is  wortti  at  least  £G0  i  per  acre.  The  building  which  has  been  erected  on  the  land  must, 
I  should  think,  have  co.st  over  £1,00  ).  Then  there  is  .another  grant  to  tho  Eoiiian  Catholic  body  of 
191  acres  situated  at  llangiaohia,  in  tho  Waikato.  The  laud  is  good,  and  said  to  bo  worth  about  £5  an 
acre. 

3C6.  As  far  as  you  know,  was  that  lani  a  gift  from  the  Natives,  or  was  it  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  granted  by  them  to  the  Itomau  Catholic  body  ? — I  imagine  that  it  would  have  been  acquired 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  lands  granted  to  the  Ciiurch  of  England.  I  think  the  date  of 
tlie  grant  was  1857.     Those  are  tho  only  grants  made  to  the  Komau  Catholic  Church. 

307.  2ict'.  TV.  J.  Uaheits.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  reserve  of  half-an-acre  at  "Waitemata, 
Lot  19a,  Section  XXV.,  City  of  Auckland,  granted  for  school  purposes  ? — My  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  if,  but  I  fancy  it  is  tlio  site  of  the  ordinary  day  school  (St.  Patrick's)  in  Hobson  Street. 

3GS.  I'/ie  Chairman.]  Arc  those  you  have  mentioned  the  only  religious  bodies  which  have  these  semi- 
educational  grants,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

3t)0.  Have  the  Presbyterians  had  any  grant  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  their  ordinary 
church  and  school  sites. 

370.  Eei\  W.  J.  llahen.'s.']  Can  you  tell  us  what  reserves  have  been  made  for  tlie  Auckland  College 
and  Grammar  School,  and  who  are  the  present  trustees  ? — ^There  have  been  granted,  as  endowments  for 
the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  thirty-three  sections  in  the  Town  of  Auckland,  fifty-one 
sections  in  the  suburbs  of  Auckland,  and  three  rural  sections  in  the  Parish  of  Takapuna.  The  grants 
all  appear  to  have  been  made  in  trust  to  Andrew  Sinclair,  Colonial  Secretary  ;  William  Swainson, 
Attorney-General ;  Alexander  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer;  and  "other  the  person  or  persons  for  the 
time  being  respectively  discharging  the  duties  of  the  said  olhces.'"  Subsequently,  by  an  Act  entitled 
"  Tlie  Auckland  Hospital  and  Grammar  School  Reserves  Act,  1856,"  the  whole  of  these  lands  were  vested 
in  the  Superintendent  of  the  Province  of  Auckland.  Still  later,  they  vested  in  the  Auckland  Board  of 
Education;  but  novr,  by  virtue  of  "The  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  Act,  1877,"  they  vest 
in  the  Board  of  Governors  appointed  under  that  Act. 

371.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  trust  ?— They  are  as  follow:  "in  trust  as  an  endowment  for  or 
towards  the  maintenance  of  such  college  and  grammar  school  or  schools,  or  as  an  endowment  for  or 
towards  the  maintenance  of  such  grammar  school  or  schools,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  and  apply  the 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  allotments  or  parcels  of  land  hereinbefore  named  for  or  towards  the 
maintenance  of  such  college  or  grammar  schools."  A  copy  of  the  grant  will  be  furnished  for  the 
information  of  the  Commissioners. 

372.  The,  Chairman.']  Can  you  tell  us  when  these  grants  were  made,  and  what  extent  of  landjs 
covered  by  them  ? — The  grammar  school  estate  is  comprised  in  four  grants,  the  dates  and  areas  of 
which  are  the  following :—(!.)  21th  October,  IS-jO,  for  4  acres  3  roods  10  perches  of  town  land, 
30  acres  2  roods  and  208  acres  of  rural  land.  (2.)  2yth  October,  1850,  for  33  acres  3  roods  of  suburban 
land.  (3.)  0th  March,  1851,  for  3  acres  of  suburban  land.  (1.)  29th  December,  1853,  for  i  acres  of 
town  land. 

373.  Since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Laud  Office  have  these  grants  been  in  any  degree 
supplemented  by  further  grants  from  tho  provincial  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Grammar 
School?— With  the  exception  of  the  plot  of  ground  on  the  Grafton  Eoad  reserved  as  a  site  for  the 
College  and  Grammar  School,  no  additional  grants  whatever  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  this 
trust  since  I  have  been  connected  with  tho  Land  Department.  The  site  for  the  Grammar  School  was 
reserved  by  the  Provincial  Government  in  1871,  and  contains  two  acres. 

37-1.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  endowments  before  referred  to  have  been  utilized  in  any 
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ifr.  Tole.        way?    Havo  Ihcy  been  let? — 1  believe  a  great  number  of  them  have  been  let,  particularly  those  in  the 

-.  ,  ■rr~,o..r.     town  and  suburbs,  whicli  I  think  have  all  been  let.     Uents  are  beiufj  derived  from  nearly  the  whole  of 
Feb.  10. 18,0.    ^j^^,,, 

375.  Professor  Cook.]  In  a  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Beprosentatives  in  1S77  there  is  a 
series  oC  educational  endowments  held  by  various  religious  denomination.'^,  the  particulars  of  which — 
namely,  the  area  leased,  the  jjresent  annual  value,  and  the  particular  objects  for  wliich  the  lands  were 
reserved — are  stated  as  "'not  known:"  are  these  the  endowments  of  which  you  have  given  ub  au 
account  this  morning? — 1  believe  they  are. 

;i70.  Those  are  the  endowments  held  by  the  IJoman  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Wesleyau  Church? — Yes;  I  find  that  the  areas  correspond,  and  I  conclude  they  must  be  the 
same. 

377.  liev.  W.  J.  JIabens.]  Jn  the  return  to  wliii-h  reference  has  just  been  made  I  do  not  observe 
any  mention  of  certain  reserves  made  under  "  The  University  ]{eserves  Act,  1S75."  Can  you  e.\])lain 
why  'MflOO  acres  reserved  by  that  Act  are  not  mentioned  in  the  return  ? — No ;  nor  do  I  know  by 
whom  the  return  was  prepared. 

37s.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  present  value  of  ihe  reserves  made  by  that  Act? — 
Three  University  reserves  were  made  in  this  district,  each  containinf,'  10,000  acres.  One  is  situated 
at  Tau])iri ;  it  is  confiscated  land,  and  of  very  poor  quality,  not  being  worth  more  than  5s.  an 
acre.  The  second  reserve  is  at  AVakatanc  ;  t!ie  character  of  it  is  forest-land  somewhat  broken,  worth 
about  78.  Gd.  an  acre.  The  next  reserve,  situated  at  Karamu,  is  of  a  similar  description — forest  land 
and  broken,  worth  about  10s.  an  acre. 

379.  Referring  to  "The  University  IJeserves  Act,  1875,"  section  3  and  Schedule  13,  can  you  say 
W'hether  the  land  at  Kaip.Tra,  Parish  of  Ararimu,  was  defined  by  Proclamation  by  the  Governor  within 
SIX  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

380.  Can  you  say  whether  it  has  ever  been  defined  ? — In  answer  to  tliis  and  the  previous  question 
I  am  now  enabled  to  state  that  the  land  at  Ararimu  was  defined  by  Proclamation  within  si.v  months 
after  the  passing  of  '"The  University  Keservcs  Act,  1875."  The  Proclamation  is  dated  13th  April, 
187(i,  and  may  be  referred  to  in  A'cw  Zealand  Gazelle  No.  23,  of  that  year. 

381.  AVhat  is  the  total  amount  of  reserves  set  apart  for  secondary  education  in  this  provincial 
district  under  '"The  Education  Reserves  Act,  1877"? — 8,893  acres  2  roods  2(!  ])erches,  classified 
as  follows: — Town  lands,  101  acres  3  roods  7  perches;  suburban  lands,  217  acres  38  perches; 
rural  lands,  8,514  acres  2  roods  21  ijerches. 

382.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  I  understand  that  these  8,893  acres  do  not  include  the  reserves  of 
which  you  havo  given  us  an  account  this  morning? — No  ;  they  are  quite  distinct;  they  are  vested  in 
the  School  Commissioners. 

383.  Rev.  W.  J.  Uabeiis.]  Are  you  prepared  to  give  an  estimaio  of  the  probable  annual  value  to 
let  of  these  reserves? — I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  yet.  I  have  got  the  annual  rentals 
derived  from  boih  primarj-  and  secondary  reserves,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  them.  I  find 
that  25  acres  of  town  lands  for  primary  and  secondary  education  have  been  utilized,  and  that  the 
yearly  rental  received  from  them  is  £378  ;  358  acres  of  suburban  lands,  yielding  an  annual  rental  of 
£381  12s.  Cd.  ;  and  1,930  acres  of  rural  land,  wliich  returned  an  annual  rental  of  £333  2s.  Od.  :  the 
total  area  leased  being  2,314  acres  1  rood,  and  the  total  annual  rental  £1,195  15s. 

381.  Projessor  Cook.']  And  only  one  quarter  of  that  is  available  for  secondary  education? — Yes. 

385.  Hev.  W.  J.  Ilabcns.]  Can  you  state  ajiproxiiuately  what  proportion  of  tlie  reserves  are  now 
under  lease? — In  August,  1878,  there  were  2,311  acres,  out  of  a  total  of  33,180. 

380.  Are  there  any  circumstances  that  render  it  difficult  to  bring  the  others  into  the  market? 
— Yes  ;  the  fact  of  a  great  many  of  them  being  of  comparatively  little  value  at  the  present  time.  In 
fact,  the  Education  Reserves  Commissioners  siiiiph-  deal  w  ith  those  for  which  they  have  applications 
made  to  tliem  :  that  is  to  a  great  extent  their  guide  in  dealing  with  them.  A  number  of  them  also 
are  situated  in  very  remote  localities,  whilst  other  are  densely  wooded,  or  difficult  of  access. 

387.  Professor  Browu.]  But  there  seem  to  bo  a  large  number  unlet  amongst  the  town  sections? 
— There  are  some  25  acres  let  altogether  in  the  town. 

388.  And  are  there  any  circumstances  which  jirevent  the  others  being  let  ? — They  are  in  distant 
little  townships  which  merely  exist  on  paper,  so  to  speak. 

389.  The  Chairman.]  Do  the  bulk  of  these  unlet  lands  lie  north  or  south  of  Auckland  ? — Chiefly 
in  the  north. 

390.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  intention  of  the  fiovernment  as  to  reserving  10,000  acres 
in  the  Parish  of  Taurauga  "for  the  New  Zealand  University,  which  are  said  to  have  been  omitted?— I 
believe  it  was  originally  intended  to  set  apart  either  10,01)0  or  20,000  acres  of  land  at  Taurauga  for  the 
object  stated,  but  am  unable  to  explain  why  that  intention  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  olhcial  records 
at  my  disposal  afford  no  information  on  the  subject. 


ArcKLAXD,  Tuesday,  Utii  FEBKUAiiT,  1879, 
Phesest : 
SMop  of  AucJc-  :Mr.  G.  M.  O'Rorke,  IM.H.R.,  va  the  chair. 

'  Professor  Brown, 

Feb.  11, 1879.  Professor  Cook, 

Rev.  "NY.  J.  llabens  (Secretary), 
Dr.  Hector, 


Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Nhand, 
Professor  Ulrioh, 
Dr.  AYallis. 


The  Right  Rev.  W.  G.  Cowie,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Auckland,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

391.  The  Chairman.]  As  successor  of  the  late  Bishop  Selwyn,  you  are  the  bishop  of  this  diocese? 
— Yes. 
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ni)'-'.   Villi  aro  nwai'u  llml  a  ;)icci>  of  luiul  luiiiwn  iinSl.  .SdjplKin'H  wftn  ^niiiU-iI  (o  yotir  iircdofftmor? —  Bltkop  of  Auck- 
\(.>n.      I  ilii  iKil  luiiiw  (111  wliiit  cimdilioiiH      Tlio  Uev.  Mr.   lliirrti»H,  wlio  Iiiim  the  buokN,  will  bu  ablu  lu  '«"''• 

j;lvi'  Villi  all  iiifiinimtiDii  iMiiccriiiii;;  iIiIh  lanil.  „  ,    T.    '._„ 

:i'.t:i.  'I'liiu  111)  this  iiialliT  ymi  wmilil  ri'Tcr  uh  Id  l^Ir.   liiirrowa? — If  you  plcnuo ;  lio  baa  nil  tho       •  •     • 
(lociimi'iilH. 

!1!)|.  Willi  i'iiiii|ioso  tiio  f;iiv('niiii<;  imily  nf  SI.  StcplK'n'H  ?  Ik  iJiorc  any  Hpecial  j;ovoriiiii({  body 
ovor  it  ? — 'rill'  liiiai'il  ul"  .Mhiui;,'('1ii(miI  'I'iuhUh'h  ;  limy  iiialto  nil  tlio  un-iiii^jciiiontH.  'I'lio  HiMliDp  ami  tho 
I'riiiripal  i\ri'  i<[icciailv  iiilniKlcil  willi  llic  rdiicalimial  pact  of  llio  wnrk  — with  Hiipcriiilcndintj  tin;  educa- 
tion ;    tilt'  oilier  IiusIcch  have  lo  look  afliT  llic  iiiaiia^iMiient  of  lliu  prnpcrly  cliiolly. 

'.VXt.  Ml'.  Hiu'i'owM  wiHild  liii  nlile  In  I'liniiNli  uh  with  tlio  iiaincM  of  ihn  truxlccH,  1  prcHiimo  ? — Ych. 
Mr.  Huii-ow.M  wan  liiiuin'lf  M]ipiiiiitid  I'l-iiioipal  liy  tlio  tnistecH,  nllliiiii;.'li  one  nf  thi!  IruMlccH.  It  in  an 
uiipiiid  iillii'i',  and  \\c«  wcro  only  too  j;lail  to  olitaiii  tlio  Horvicos  of  Mr.  Biirrown,  who  lived  clone  by  niid 
iiiuIitsIoihI  tlio  Maori  rliarartcr. 

H'.Hi.    I'luro  is  an  (Orphan  lloiiic  oslalili.-licil  on  a  portion  of  the  land,  i»  there  not? — Ych. 

;!i)7.  I'liiler  whoso  control  is  it 't — It  is  on  land  held  liy  the  sanie  trustees,  but  the  I  Ionic  is  not  inanaj^eJ 
by  the  ("hiinh  Truslees.  It  is  manai^cd  by  a  voluntary  eouiiniltee,  and  is  Hup])orted  by  »ubBeri|)tioii8 
from  the  whole  eoinniuiiity  of  Auekhiiid.  A  capitation  allowance  is  inado  by  the  Government  for  all 
children  sent  I  hero  by  the  Relieving  Ollleer. 

;il)S.  What  is  the  capitation  allowance? — 1  am  not  sure  what  tho  amount  is.  Mr.  Picrco  is 
secretary  to  tho  Orphan  ILorne,  and  ho  would  bo  able  to  jjivoyon  detailed  information. 

{I'M).  There  aro  other  endowments  held  by  the  Church  of  J'jiiKland,  large  endowments  in  tho 
Waikato  :  would  Mr.  Burrows  lie  the  [iroper  person  to  give  us  information  respecting  those  ? — Yes  ;  ho 
can  give  you  full  infornKilion  about  tliem  all. 

■UK).  Ji'rr.  ir.J.  ]l<ibcnis.\  Will  Mr.  J5nrrows  bo  able  to  give  information  concerning  those  trusts 
that  are  lield  by  tho  Cluueli  Missionary  !>'ocieiy  ? — Yes,  he  only. 

101.  T/ir  C/iiiirmnii.\  DoesJMr.  Burrows  represent  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  your  diocese? 
— lie  is  tho  local  secretary,  and  has  the  nianagemeiit  of  all  their  secular  all'airs  here. 

402.  I'rom  whom  does  he  hold  the  appointment  ? — lie  holds  il  from  Home  ;  not  from  mo.  He  has 
no  councction  wilh  us  at  all  as  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  .Society,  lie  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  Conference  which  meets  here  occasionally,  sometimes  not  so  often  as  once  a  year  ;  but  1  am  not, 
as  Bishoj),  aiquaiuted  with  anything  they  do.  I  am  not  even  a  member  of  the  Conference.  They  invite 
me  sometiincs  to  their  meetings,  but  they  aro  not  hound  to  do  so. 

•iO;3.  With  regard  to  St.  John's  College,  is  that  directly  under  your  control  ? — I  am  one  of  the 
trustees  and  one  of  the  governors.  There  is  a  body  of  trustees  holding  the  estate,  and  a  body  of 
governors  managing  the  educational  part  of  the  College. 

■101.  To  whom  would  you  refer  us  in  order  to  ascertain  how  that  institution  is  being  conducted  ? 
— To  ]Mr.  Burrows  ;  he  is  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  Colonel  Haultain  is  secretary 
to  tho  Board  of  Trustees.  Colonel  Haultain  will  tell  you  all  about  the  property,  and  Mr.  Burrows 
about  the  education;  though  I  should  probably  be  able  to  answer  any  question  as  to  the  educational 
arrangements, 

■405.  Is  it  a  school  for  general  instruction,  or  i.s  the  education  confiiied  to  theology? — It  is  for 
general  education.  The  trustees  aro  directed  by  the  Synod  to  appropriate  the  sums  available  for 
Bcholarships  chictlv  to  candidates  for  holv  orders.  Whenever  we  have  a  candidate  for  a  theological 
scholarship  we  appoint  a  tlieoloijical  student;  but  if  there  happen  to  be  no  candidate  for  a  theological 
Bcholarshi|.i  we  appoint  a  youth  iuteudiiigto  study  for  the  law,  the  Civil  Service,  or  any  other  calliug. 

•luG.  Then  1  understand  it  is  not  exclusively  a  divinity  school  ? — Not  at  all. 

407.  Have  you  any  idea  what  statY  of  masters  are  attached  to  the  College? — There  is  only  one 
master,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kinder. 

408.  Do  you  know  how  many  pupils  are  attending  at  present  ? — Seven. 

401).  Do  they  live  on  the  premises? — Yes,  the  College  being  so  far  from  Auckland  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  any  day  scholars.     It  is  si.'i  miles  from  Auckland. 

410.  Jri-offxsor  Hale.]  What  is  the  age  of  tlio  pu|)ils  ? — Above  sixteen.  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Kinder 
is  a  disliuguislu  d  schjlar  himself.  He  was  a  Wrargler,  and  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
has  kept  up  his  reading  since,  so  that  he  is  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  Sir  William  Martin  had  a 
very  hi^li  opinion  of  his  classical  attainments. 

411.  Apart  from  scholarship.-^,  is  there  any  condition  attached  to  the  admission  of  a  student?— 
No,  none  whatever. 

412.  It  is  not  the  case,  I  suppose,  that  all  students  are  scholars? — At  the  present  time  there 
are  none  but  scKolais;   but  now  and  then  we  have  stuJenis  who  are  not  scholars. 

413.  T/w  C/iairmnii]  Could  you  intorm  the  Commission  what  object  St.  John's  College  had  inview 
■when  ap])lying  for  affiliation  with  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — We  hoped  to  obtain  some  help 
from  the  University  Council  towards  providing  additional  teaching.  The  funds  of  the  College  are  so 
small  that  we  cannot  ])ay  a  second  master,  and  the  College  i.s  so  far  from  Auchland  that  we  have  no 
hope  of  any  day  siholars,  and  the  community  here  does  not  compri.^e  a  large  number  of  people  able 
and  desirous  to  keep  their  sons  at  school  after  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

414.  Did  yon  receiveauy  pecuniary  aid  from  the  University? — Noncatall. 

415.  Was  an  applii-atiou  made  for  aid  such  as  I  have  reasou  to  know  was  granted  to  the  Auckland 
College  and  Grammar  School? — I  think  there  was  some  informality  in  the  application.  I  think  it 
arrived  too  late.  Mr.  Carleton,  who  was  one  of  the  governors,  was  to  see  to  this  matter  for  us,  and 
1  think,  owing  to  his  absence  in  WelliuL'ton,  he  did  not  forward  our  application  in  time.  I  think  that 
was  the  cause  of  our  getting  nothing — otir  application  never  having  been  before  the  University  Council. 

416.  Has  St.  John's  College  been  open  as  a  place  of  tuition  ever  since  you  came  to  the  colony  ? — 
No,  it  was  closed  for  some  time. 

417.  Was  it  closed  when  3'ou  arrived  in  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

418.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  it  has  been  open  since  you  came  ? — It  was  opened  again,  I  think. 
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Bhiop  of  Allele-  ill  1S71.     Before  it  was  t'losed  in  1 '^fiS  or  1800  tho  trustees  Imd,  I  b?licvo,  been  receiving  a  p;pant  f rora 
'""^'  a  (^liiuvli  sdciciy  in  I'hiijlanil,  \v1i;l-Ii  IkvI  ouablcd  ilii'in  to  kiipp  it  open.     Tiicy  received,  1  think,  £200  a 

Feb  11  1870     3'"'''''  f""*^'"  ^'i*^  Society  for  tbo  Propagatiuu  of  tbo  Gospel,  and  when  that  was  discontinued  tiio  College 
was  doseil. 

•119  In  there  any  connection  bot.vecii  St.  John's  College  and  the  Parnell  Grammar  School? — The 
only  connection  is  that  the  trustees  of  both  inslitulioiis  aro  the  same  people  ;  and  the  name  remark 
applies  to  the  governors.  Tlic  trustees  arc  not  authorized  to  expend  any  of  the  funds  of  St.  John's 
Collogo  Trust  on  the  Grammar  School. 

420.  Are  there  any  uiidergradu;itcs  of  the  University  of  Nev/  Zealand  at  present  studying  at  St. 
John's  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  say  how  many,  but  I  b(!lieve  there  aro  two.  Mr.  Burrows  will  be  able  to  give 
you  that  information.     I  aui  not  quite  certain  whether  tliey  matriculated  this  last  time  or  not. 

421.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  pupils  aro  attending  tiio  Parnell  Grammar  School  ? — There  aro 
eeventy-ei^lit  at  present. 

422.  That  school  is  also  affiliated  to  the  University.  Could  you  inform  the  Commission  what  was 
the  object  in  seeking  adiliation  ? — Tiiey  hoped  also  to  obtaiix  somo  pecuniary  grant  from  iho  University 
Council  to  enal)lo  them  to  increase  their  staff  of  masters. 

42:i.  Did  tliey  reeeivo  any  aid  ?— 1  think  not ;  for  the  same  reason  that  the  College  received  none 
— the  application  was  not  made  at  the  right  lime. 

424.  Has  that  school  got  any  endowments  to  assist  it  in  carrying  on  its  work  ? — Yes,  about  £60 
a  year. 

425.  From  what  quarter  does  that  come? — From  a  house  in  Shortland  Street. 

420.  It  was  not  a  Government  endowment,  was  it  ? — Xo.  I  understand  from  the  secretary  that 
uoue  of  the  St.  John's  College  or  the  Grainmap  School  endowments  come  from  tbo  Government. 

427.  Has  the  scliool  then  nothing  to  maintain  it  but  this  small  endowment  of  £60  a  year  and  tho 
pupils' fees? — Tiiat  is  all.  It  owns  a  schoolhouso,  and,  I  think,  a  very  small  piece  of  laud  adjacent, 
producing  a  merely  nominal  rent. 

428.  I  think  you  have  a  schoolmaster's  house? — Xo  ;  the  schoolmaster  rents  a  house  from  other 
trustees. 

429.  Has  the  school  been  crippled  iu  any  way  for  want  of  funds  ? — Yes  ;  if  we  had  more  funds  wo 
should  appoint  an  additional  master. 

43i).  ArG  there  any  undergraduates  attending  the  Parnell  scliool? — I  think  not  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 

431.  AVhat  are  tho  school  "fees  ? — Unle.^s  they  have  been  altered  this  term  they  are  £10  a  year. 

432.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  charge  for  tuition  at  the  Grammar  Scliool  at  Parnell  since 
you  came  to  the  colony  ? — I  think  not. 

433.  You  said  you  thought  there  v.cro  no  undergraduates  at  the  school :  can  that  fact  bo  attributed 
to  tho  competition  of  other  schools  iu  the  neighbourhood? — I  think  so. 

431.  Is  there  a  stair  of  teachers  at  the  Parnell  school  sufiicient  to  train  persons  for  entering  the 
University  of  Xew  Zealand? — I  think  so. 

435.  And  for  passing  University  examinations,  and  going  through  the  University  course? — They 
have  at  present  two  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  London  and  Cambridge  respectively,  and  tlierefore  I  think 
they  are  quite  competent  to  prepare  young  men  to  take  degrees;  but  the  great  difficulty  they  find  is 
iu  having  so  small  a  staff  for  such  a  large  number  of  scholars. 

436.  "What  is  the  staff? — Only  three  masters,  not  including  the  drawing  master  and  the  master  in 
botany. 

437.  Does  not  Ihe  Kohimarama  estate  belong  to  the  Churcli  of  England? — ^Yes. 

438.  At  present,  I  think  the  whole  estate  is  leased  for  the  purposes  of  a  training  institu- 
tion ? — Xot  the  whole  estate;  the  farm  that  is  generally  called  the  Kiihimarama  Farm  is  leased  to  tiio 
Government. 

439.  About  how  much  land  does  it  contain  ? — I  cannot  say. 

410.  AVas  it  in  any  way  an  educational  endowment? — I  cannot  say  on  what  condition  those  estates 
were  given.     The  Kev.  Mr.  Dudle}'  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  the  estate. 

441.  FroJ'essor  Brown.']  Is  Dr.  Kinder  employed  in  giving  both  theological  instruction  and  arts 
iustrtiction  ? — Y'es. 

442.  Cau  you  give  any  idea  of  the  average  expense  'of  undergraduates  attending  St.  John's 
College? — The  ordinary  charge  is  £U0  a  year  for  board  and  tuition. 

413.  What  remuneration  does  Dr.  Kinder  receive  for  teaeliiug  undergraduates  ? — lie  receives 
£265  a  rear — tliat  is  his  stipend  ;  and  then  he  gets  £15  a  year  tuition  fee  for  each  student. 

444.  Professor  Sale.]  Are  the  students  all  training  for  holy  orders  ? — Xot  pledged  to  holy 
orders,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

445.  They  are  theological  students  ? — We  do  not  a,sk  them  all  to  make  any  promise  when  they  go 
there,  but  we  generally  have  an  idea  that  they  will  become  students  for  holy  orders.  The  last  one 
appointed,  for  instance,  has  gone  there  without  saying  at  all  what  he  intends  to  be. 

446.  And  have  you  had  at  any  time  students  who  were  not  intended  for  the  clerical  profession  ? — 
Yes  ;  several  such. 

447.  Do  you  iliink  that,  apart  from  the  money  assistance  which  you  expected  to  derive  from  your 
connection  with  the  University,  St.  John's  College  derives  any  advantages  from  being  afliliated  ? — 1  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

44S.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Parnell  Grammar  School? — Yes  :  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
advantage. 

449.  Dr.  Ilecior.]  You  mentioned  incidentally,  my  Lord,  that  there  were  a  botany  lecturer  and  some 
other  science  lecturers  employed  :  to  what  extent  is  science  taught  in  the  Grammar  School  ? — Mr. 
Cheeseman  attends  regularly  and  teaches  botany,  and  the  pupils  are  examined  in  botany  at  the  annual 
examination,  just  as  in  any  oJier  subject. 

430.  Is  that  iu  order  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  affiliation  ? — I  suppose  so.  Mr.  Watkins  teaches 
drawing. 
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'I.'il.  iriilViliiilloii  willi  tlio  UiiivorHily  wcro  In  ccnHi',  woiilil  llicno  cIohiicn  lio  ninii)t(iincd  a^  pnrt  of  UUhop  of  Auek' 
tlu>  iinlinmy  cinirf-cr' — 1  lliiiilt  iliov  wmilil.  '""<'• 

■\!'t'2.  J'lofn^xdr  Ci:uh.\   Im  lioliiiiy  (ln>  i  iily  imlmnl  <ir  iilivHicnl  Mcionco  tiiu(;tit  at   llio  I'nriu'll  Oram-     .,  ,   TT^.^ia 
ninr  NclionI  Y — In  tlu>  (irdiimrv  ('oiii>o  (lii>  li<  iidiiiii^lci'  iiiiiy  (;iv«)  iiiKtriicliori  in  oIIkm' tiriiiiclicnol' iialurul  '         ' 

Bci(.'ni'(<,  bill  1  Mill  lint  nlilo  to  nny  |)articiil:ii'ly. 

ATiW,   Voii  roulil  not  Icll  U8  Imw  iimiiy  Iioui'm  a  week  ni'O  ilpvolcil  (o  boliiny  ? — No. 

•ir)|i.  ("diilil  you  i;ivo  iiH  liny  iilcii  wlial  nimiiunitidii  Ih  piiiil  to  Mr.  ('iK.'CHCinnn  for  Iii«  leclurri  on 
botany  P— No. 

'Llf).  Do  you  know  what  sliilT  cjI' locliirci'N  nml  Iraclicrs  (St.  JoIiii'm  Collrpo  lm"l  at  Ibo  actual  time  of 
ltd  ndiliiiliun  willi  tlio  rnivcr.iily  'f — I  tliink  J)r.  Kimler  wan  tlio  only  tuaclu-r,  but  I  am  not  certain 
about  lliiil. 

•15(1.  Vour  imprcs.sioii  i.s  timt,  wlicn  it  win  alliliatoil,  St.  .IoIiiTh  Collogo  had  only  one  regular 
tcnclior  ? — VoH, 

•iri7.  And  do  yon  know  what  stall' was  altaclud  to  tlio  Oranimar  .School  when  it  wan  affiliated  with 
llu'  University  ?—  I  believo  tiicro  were  three  masters. 

158.  As  at  present? — Yes. 

■l."!).  AVlun  IIkso  institutions  wero  aniliatcd,  did  tho  University  make  any  eonditiono  as  to  the 
amount  of  toachin^j  timt  should  be  given,  or  aiiylliing  of  that  sort? — I  bilicvo  tlicrc  were  soino  con- 
dilioiis,  but  1  aui  not  able  to  say  wliat  they  were. 

'1()0.  I  Kiqiposo  you  would  not  be  ablo  to  tell  us  whether  thopo  conditions  have  been  fulfilled? — 
I  believe  they  have  been. 

'1(>1.  Are  there  any  scl!olar.shi|ix  at  tho  I'arncU  (jraininar  Scliool  ? — Yes. 

462.  How  are  the  funds  provided  for  the  scholarships? — From  the  endowment  of  which  I  have 
spoken — of  about  ,C(U)  a  year. 

•Iti;?.  Js  all  that  sum  devoted  to  scluilarships  ? — Yes,  when  we  can  alTord  it.  Sometimes  we  cannot 
atford  to  Ljive  as  many  as  six  scholar.-<hi])s  of  £10  each  in  the  year.  The  scIiool  builiiings  somelimes 
rci|uiro  rejiairs,  and  then  we  spend  part  of  tho  money  in  that  way,  and  give  away  the  balance  in  scholar- 
shijis. 

•ll)l.  But  is  no  part  of  the  £(50  given  in  aid  of  schoolmasters"  salaries  ? — Xo. 

405.  The.  Clinin»an.\  Do  j'ou  think  it  would  bo  desirable  for  the  State  to  institute  a  free  system  of 
secondary  education  ? — 1  think  it  would. 

400.  You  think  it  would  bo  desirable  to  have  it  free,  as  the  ])riinary  schools  are  ? — I  think  so.  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  free  system  of  education  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  do  not 
think  the  State  should  bo  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  special  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  law  or 
for  the  calling  of  architects  or  surveyors.  Special  instruction  I  do  not  think  should  be  provided  free 
by  the  State.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  State  to  provide  a  general  education  for  the  youth  of  the 
colony. 

407.  And  that  it  shonld  not  provide  special  professional  education  ? — Exactly. 

468.  Are  there  any  scliolarshijis  maintained  at  the  Parncll  Grammar  School  by  Government  funds  ? 
— No.  At  jiresent  we  do  not  quite  see  what  advantage  it  would  bo  tor  our  younc;  men  at  the  Farnell 
(Trammar  School  to  obtain  tiovernment  scholarships.     They  would  have  to  leave  the  school. 

400.  Prnfcssor  Cook.]  Could  not  tho  Board  of  Education  scholarships  bo  held  at  the  Paruell  school  ? 
— I  believe  not. 

470.  Nor  at  St.  John's  College  ?— I  think  not. 

471.  Professor  SJinnd.]  That  is  due  to  a  regulation  of  the  Education  Board,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

472.  T/ie  Chnirwan.']  Do  you  think  that  a  sufficient  number  of  scholarships  leading  from  the 
primary  to  the  secondary  schools  have  already  been  instituted? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

473.  Bcv.  TV.  J.  Hahens.']  Will  you  indicate  your  idea  of  the  number  that  ousjht  to  be  provided, 
as  compared  with  tho  present  number?— I  think  thero  ousjlit  to  be  such  a  number  that  promising 
youths  in  the  country  might  have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  scholarships  :  such  a  chance  young 
■people  in  the  country  have  not  at  present,  and  I  thiuk  the  awarding  of  the  scholarships  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  people  in  (he  country  should  not  bo  at  the  great  disadvantage  that  they  are  at 
present.  A  young  man  in  the  country,  however  industrious  or  gifted  he  may  be,  has  a  very  small 
change  of  obtaining  a  scbolaiship  at  present,  competing  with  the  pupils  of  town  schools,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  help  bevond  that  I'iven  b_y  the  ordinary  teachers  at  the  school.  In  towns,  if  they  choose, 
candidates  can  have  private  tutors  and  attend  classes  in  the  evening,  which  assistance  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  tho  majority  of  our  people  in  the  country  districts  to  obtaiu. 

474.  Do  you  think  that  scholarships  from  tho  primary  schools,  to  be  held  in  the  secondary  schools, 

should  be  of  such  an  amount  as  almost  to  cover  the  expense  of  living? — Certainly.     That  is  a  great 

difficulty  with  peojde  in  the  country  districts.     To  the  north  of  Auckland — and  I  know  most  of  the 

settlers  in  the  North — the  iicople  arc  generally  very  poor,  and  when  I  try  to  encourage  the  parents  to 

send  their  more  hopeful  boys  to  Auckland  they  say  directly,   ''  How  can  I  atford  to  pay  for  the  child's 

board?     I  have  no  friends  in  Auckland,  and  I  cannot  atford  to  pay  for  his  board  in  any  suitable 

,  ,,  '  ■■   - 

house. 

475.  Professor  Brown.~\  And  would  a  larger  number  of  scholarships  provide  for  those  boys  in  the 
country? — Yes,  if  there  was  some  regulation  allotting  a  certain  number  to  the  country  districts. 

470.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  (hat  the  scholarships  offered  by  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
are  sufficient  in  number  and  value? — I  think  they  are  at  present. 

477.  Have  you  formed  any  o])iuion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  general  system  of  inspection  and 
examination  of  secondary  schools,  and  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  such  inspection  and  examina- 
tion?— I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  tho  secondary  schools  ought  not  to  be  examined  by  any  one 
connected  with  the  schools— they  should  be  independent  examiners.  As  to  the  inspection,  I  think  the 
Inspector  cannot  be  too  independent  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

47s.  liev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  I  understand  then  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  general  system  of 
inspection — that  is,  of  a  national  system  of  inspection — of  secondary  schools  ? — Certainly. 
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Bishop  of  Auei-  'i~^-  And  you  think  that  both  inspection  and  examination  should  be   provided   for  in  such  a 

land.  scheme? — Ves. 

4S0.  T/ie  C/iairman.]  Are  there  regulai'  annual  examinations  held  at  the  Parncll  Grammar  School  ? 

Feb.  11,  1879.     _Yoa. 

4S1.  By  whom  is  the  examiner  appointed  ? — By  tlio  governors. 

4^2.  Prnfrsxor  Cook.'\  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  a  n.ilional  system  of  examination  and 
inspection  of  tlicse  second.-iry  schools  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes. 

4S3.  Do  Tou  tliiiik  tiic  UnivcrHily  ou^ht  to  undertake,  or  be  intrusted  in  aii)'  way  with,  this  work? 
— I  think  it  would  be  well.  1  think  tiio  inspector  and  the  examiner  would  then  be  more  likely  to  be 
unconnected  in  any  wa\'  with  the  districts  in  which  they  examined  and  inspected. 

4SJ..  I)r.  Jlcc/or.]  There  is  a  machinery  at  present  for  inspecting  primary  schools:  could  that 
machinery  bo  applied  to  the  in.spection  of  .secondary  schools  with  advantage,  or  would  it  be  better  that 
the  inspection  .siiould  be  conducted  by  the  University  ?— I  think,  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  schools, 
the  inspection  and  examination  had  better  be  conducted  by  the  University. 

4S5.  Prnfissor  Cooled,  In  lOiii^land,  within  tiie  last  three  or  four  years,  for  the  purposes  of  an  anuual 
examination  of  scliools,  there  have  been  establislied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  two  Boards  working  in 
conjunction  with  each  other,  and  if  a  school  wants  to  be  examined  it  applies  to  these  Boards  to  be  fur- 
nislicd  with  examiners.  Do  you  think,  as  the  University  of  New  Zealand  grows  stronger,  that  a  system 
of  that  sort  might  with  advantage  be  established  liere  ? — I  think  so,  for  the  secondary  schools. 

4SG.  The  Cliainnan.']  Arc  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Now  Zealand  University  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  call  myself  familiar  with  the  working  of  it.  1  take  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  read 
all  that  comes  before  me  on  the  subject. 

4s7.  Do  you  tliink  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chancellor, 
is  a  satisfactory  one  ? — I  think  that  the  educational  attainments  of  those  appointed  to  the  Senate  should 
be  almost  the  sole  consideration  in  such  appointments,  and  that  members  should  not  be  appointed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  not  appearing  to  favour  one  religious  body  more  than  another.  I  do  not  think 
any  consideration  should  be  had  as  to  what  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  a  man  belongs  to  when  a 
vacancy  is  being  filled  up. 

488.  Do  you  think  the  appointments  to  the  Senate  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Government ;  or 
would  you  suggest  any  mode  of  election  ? — It  seems  to  me  necessary  that  the  Government  should  at 
present  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  Senate  should  have  a  voice. 

489.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  body  in  connection  with  tlic  University  called  the  "  Convocation," 
and  under  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  ad  nindem  graduates  will  be  excluded  from  participating  in 
that  Convocation.  Do  you  think  the  ad  eundem  graduates  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  rights  to  be  conferred  on  the  Convocation  when  it  comes  into  existence  ? — Until  there  is 
a  suiiiciently  numerous  body  of  those  who  have  taken  their  degrees  in  New  Zealand,  it  appears  to  me 
necessary  that  the  ad  cundcm  members  should  have  a  vote. 

490.  Have  you  hoard  whether  any  practical  inconvenienco  has  arisen  from  the  arrangement  whereby 
the  Senate  sits  only  for  one  month  in  each  year  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

491.  With  regard  to  the  matriculation  examination,  how  ought  that  to  be  conducted  ?  At  present 
I  believe  it  is  conducted  by  the  respective  schools  or  colleges !-" — I  would  certainly  prefer  the  system 
which  obtains  at  my  own  University— Cambridge.  Each  college  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
matriculation  of  its  own  scholars.  We  do  not  want  to  exclude  any  young  men  from  our  colleges, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  take  degrees,  or  may  have  very  little  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  so.  Wc  wish  to  encourage  as  many  as  possible  to  enter  our  colleges  and  schools.  Wc  know 
how  great  the  loss  would  be  to  England  if  no  young  men  were  allowed  to  matriculate  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  unless  they  were  likely  to  take  a  degree. 

492.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  think  the  University  of  Xcw  Zealand  should  undertake 
the  task  of  examining  for  matriculation  ? — Certainly. 

493.  FroJ'essor  Sale.~\  What  would  be  the  minimum  age  at  which  j"ou  would  admit  under- 
graduates ? — I  am  in  favour  of  seventeen.  I  say  so  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  result  of  young  men 
being  admitted  too  early  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

494.  Ecv.  TV.  J.  liabcns.']  Assuming  that  the  colleges  should  conduct  the  examinations  for  matri- 
culation, do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  establishment  by  the  University  of  an 
examination  at  an  early  stage  of  an  undergraduate's  course,  which  might  be  called  a  first  examination, 
and  before  which  time  should  not  count  as  to  keepiui;  terms  ? — I  think  so,  as  long  as  there  are  no 
colleges  and  no  residence  is  required  of  undergraduates  at  any  particular  place.  To  call  a  man  a 
University  man  who  has  only  had  his  name  on  the  books  a  year  or  two  seems  to  be  imposing  upon  the 
public  ;  whereas,  if  there  were  a  college  for  a  man  to  reside  in,  his  mere  residence  there  for  two  years 
would  be  beneficial,  and  he  might  be  called  a  member  of  the  University.  I  think  that,  as  long  as  wo 
have  no  college  in  which  the  student  can  reside,  until  such  a  preliminary  examination  as  you  speak  of 
has  been  framed  he  should  not  be  called  a  member  of  the  University. 

495.  The  Chairman.'}  Do  you  think  that  the  present  University  of  Xew  Zealand  fulfils  its 
functions  as  a  University? — At  present  the  University  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  the 
University  of  London  is — merely  an  exatuining  body.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  as  an  examining  body  it 
does  perform  its  functions  satisfactorily. 

496.  The  Commission  would  like  to  ascertain  your  opinion  respecting  the  proper  functions  of  the 
University  with  regard  to  providing  instruction  ? — i  have  thought  a  good  deal  lately  of  the  importance 
of  the  University  providing  all  the  great  centres,  like  Auckland  and  the  other  chief  towns,  with 
the  instruction  that  our  young  men  are  desirous  to  obtain  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  higher 
education.  I  do  not  think  that  young  men  should  be  obliged  to  leave  Auckland,  for  instance,  because 
they  cannot  get  the  instruction  they  need,  when  that  higher  instruction  might  be  provided  by  the 
University. 

497.  Dr.  Hector."]  Do  you  mean  by  the  central  University,  apart  from  the  affiliated  institutions  ? 
•^I  mean  that  if  we  had  funds  there  should  be  public  teachers  who  would  have  the  imprimatur  of  the 
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Univrmity— mon  npprovoil  of  by  tlio  Univor«ity,  who  would  Iccluro  on  engineering,  or  wliotcvcr  the  Biihop  of  Au, 
sulijcci  iiiit;Iit  l)(i. 

•I!)S.  Doyou  lliiiik  il  <lo«inilili>  llinl  tlic  I'nivcivily  ilHcIf  »iIioii|il  iin<Ir>rt!\ko  any  toncliiiig  work,  or 
slioulil  llmt  1)0  (Imio  tlin>iiL;li  ii(llli:iic(l  L•llll^!^;(•H,  nH  n't  prcnoiit  ?  Slioiilfl  tlio  IJi'iivcrHity  liavo  ilirccl 
Iciicliiiii^'  rimcdoiiH  i\n  well  iih  cxamiiiiiijj  fiinctiouM  ;  or  in  your  upinion  c.in  ii  UiiivcrHity  in  a  colony 
liko  lliis  riillil  itH  fiin<'lii)nH,  liavini,' iiiily  cxiiiniiiini,' powprM  i' — No,  1  cfrlainly  lliink  it  ooiilJ  uol.  It 
thoy  liiul  (lio  fiiniU  I  lliiiik  llic»y  hIkiuIiI  alHo  liavo  iliroi-t  conlrol  over  llio  teacliiiij;. 

•I!)!).  I'l-ofrssor  /Irowii.]  WouM  it  lio  bcitlor  to  liavo  n  Hinfjlo  leaching  boily  in  each  largo  centre, 
or  Hcvcral  ':*  A«  for  instance,  take  the  case  of  Auckland  :  do  you  mean  that  tiioro  Hhould  bo  only  one 
central  j^rainniar  sdiool,  an  there  iH  now,  or  that  the  UnivcrHily  Hhould  have  (cachern  in  two 
institnliiiiiK,  nay  one  in  the  centre  of  Auckland  and  another  in  Borao  other  convenient  ])lace  for  the 
jionnlation?  •Should  the  UnivcrHity  put  its  imprinuilttr  upon  more  tlian  one  inntitution  ? — I  think  ho. 
1  <lo  not  see  why  a  hcIiooI  at  I'arncll,  which  given  just  as  good  education  as  the  central  Hchool,  Hhould 
not  he  encourai^cd  in  every  way  by  the  University. 

500.  Mut  suppose  the  University  were  able  to  provide  funds  HufTicient  to  make  a  complete 
University  institution,  do  you  think  it  sliould  assist  other  institutionH  as  well  ? — I  think  ho. 

501.  \s  well  an  establishing  this  coui|)lctcly  fitted  and  equipped  institution? — 1  think  so;  because 
the  very  oxislenco  of  a  second  institution  sliows  that  ono  is  not  enough,  JJut  1  do  not  sec  why 
a  second  institution — a  smaller  ono  like  our  own  at  I'arncll — should  bo  without  help  from  the 
University. 

502.  Professor  Oook.'\  Supposing  a  college — not  a  grammar  school  called  a  college,  but  a  college 
homtjtilc,  such  as,  say,  the  University  College  of  liondon,  in  Gowcr  Street — were  established  here,  do 
you  not  think  that  one  would  be  ainjilc  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  Auckland — I  mean,  not  a  school  of 
boys,  but  a  college  for  youths  over  scviiitcen,  that  being  the  limit  of  age  you  proposed  to  fi.t  ? — It  is 
rather  dillicult  to  say  whether  it  wouhl  be  siiilicicnt. 

503.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  more  than  one  such  institution  in  Auck- 
land':"— I  can  scarcely  .^ay  Yes  or  No  to  that.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
University  to  establish  two  institution.s  of  its  own  of  that  kind  for  higher  education  ;  but  I  do  think 
that,  whilst  the  University  appoints  teachers  to  make  one  institution  thoroughly  complete,  it  should 
also  at  the  same  time  assist  another  institution  whoso  object  is  to  give  the  same  kind  of  education. 

501'.  Even  if  one  was  a  college  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  other  was  only  a  grammar 
school? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  draw  a  distinction  very  well.  We  have  boys  sometimes  in  our 
school  just  as  old  as  they  have  at  the  central  institution. 

505.  1  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  institutions  now  existing  in  Auckland,  but  stating  a 
supposititious  case  :  supposing  the  University  were  to  establish,  independently  of  these  grammar  schools, 
such  an  institution,  say,  as  the  University  College,  London,  do  you  think  that,  besides  supporting  that 
institution,  it  should  support  the  grammar  schools  already  existing  here? — I  think  it  should  ;  but  to 
what  extent  would  be  another  matter.  I  think  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  University  as  far  as 
possible  to  encourage  every  educational  body  that  comes  up  to  its  standard — not  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  would  help  the  one  institution  v'ou  referred  to  like  Gower  Street,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  com- 
plete staff  of  masters  and  professors ;  but,  where  there  is  another  college  existing  which  comes  up  to 
the  required  standard,  I  do  not  see  why  the  University  should  not  also  help  it. 

50G.  Professor  Proioii.]  Then,  supjiosing  a  primary  school  were  able  to  train  for  a  scholarship  or 
for  a  degree  in  the  University,  do  3-ou  think  it  should  be  assisted  by  the  Government  in  the  same  way 
— in  getting  a  secondary  or  a  University  staff?  There  has  been  an  instance  of  a  primary  school  training 
for  the  University,  or  of  boys,  either  as  pupil-teachers  or  as  scholars,  attending  there  and  still  trying 
to  take  the  degree.  Do  you  think  such  a  school  should  have  similar  assistance  to  those  secondary 
institutions  you  speak  of — those  grammar  schools  ?  Should  there  be  any  limit  drawn  to  the  supply  of 
funds  to  schools  that  are  able  to  train  for  the  University  ? — It  is  not  commonly  supposed  that  these 
primary  schools  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

507.  T7ie  Chairman.']  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  standard  for  the  B.A.  degree  at  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  ?— I  think  the  examination  for  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree  is  quite  all  that 
should  be  required.  If  there  is  any  mistake  about  it,  I  think  it  is  more  rather  than  less  than  should  be 
required  for  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree. 

508.  Professor  Sale.]  If  there  is  anything  excessive  at  present  in  the  examination,  in  what  part 
of  the  examination  do  you  think  the  excess  is  shown? — I  think  in  what  is  called  the  seientitic  part  of 
the  examination.  The  papers  I  saw  of  our  last  examination  appeared  to  require  more  than  would  bo 
required  of  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  to  take  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree  ;  and  we  do  not  want 
to  discoui'age  our  young  men  from  taking  degrees. 

509.  Dr.  Hedor.']  Do  you  judge  of  the  character  of  the  examination  from  the  prescribed  course, 
or  from  having  seen  the  examination  papers  ? — From  having  seen  the  examination  papers. 

510.  The  Ohnirmnii.]  "With  regard  to  the  M.A.  degree,  do  you  think  it  should  be  conferred  as  a 
senior  degree,  or  should  it  be  made  the  subject  of  a  higher  examination  ? — I  think  it  should  not  be  a 
senior  degree. 

511.  Of  course  that  means  that  there  should  be  an  examination  for  the  M.A.  degree? — Tes. 

512.  Professor  Coolc.']  And  of  a  higher  character  than  the  B.A.  degree? — Exactly.  But  I  do  not 
see  why  Bachelors  of  Arts,  two  or  three  years  after  having  taken  their  degree,  should  not  be  admitted 
to  certain  privileges,  as  they  are  at  Cambridge,  on  payment  of  a  certain  fee,  but  without  becoming 
Masters  of  Arts.  There  are  privileges  as  to  the  internal  administration  of  University  affairs  to  which 
only  those  who  have  taken  the  higher  degree  should  be  admitted.  As,  for  instance,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  all  members  who  have  taken  their  31.  .\,  degree  have  not  the  right  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  certain  professors. 

513.  The  Chairman.l  Do  you  think  the  examiners  for  degrees  should  be  appointed  from  persons 
resident  in  the  colony,  or  from  persons  outside  the  colony  ? — Not  necessarily  from  residents  in  the 
colony.     I  think  the  University  should  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  any  examiners  it  liked  until  we  have  a 
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Bishop  of  AucTc-  fnifTiciontbody  of  men  wliom  wo  have  trained  ourselves.     It  has  been  a  complaint  made  to  me  several 
land.  times,  in  reforence  to  ox;imiriaticjnH  held  licre,  that  the  examiners  did  not  know  how  to  examine,  and  it 

_     "TJ^iBTo     ^^^^  been  quite  evident  to  nie,  when  I  liavc  looked  at  their  questions,  that  they  did  not.     Home  of  the 
"  ■     '  questions  looked  as  if  tlicy  had  been  taken  from  Colenso's  "  Algebra,"  and  books  of  that  kind. 

514.  Dr.  Hector.']  Arc  you  aware  that  the  University  has  appointed  local  examinerB  for  Auck- 
land ? — I  am  not  certain. 

515.  The  Chairman.]  AViiat  is  your  opinion  of  students  being  allowed  to  pass  through  a  Uni- 
versity by  merely  passing  examinations  without  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors? — I  would 
not  discourage  any  young  man  who  wishes  to  take  a  degree,  but  I  think  it  a  great  j)ity  that  any  young 
man  should  go  througli  his  cour.so  without  having  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  lectures  of  pro- 
fessors appointed  by  the  University.  ]f  a  young  man  had  prepared  himself  at  home  with  the  help  of 
his  father,  and  was  able  to  pass  his  examination,  1  would  not  reject  iiim. 

51t!.  Professor  Sale.]  Although  you  would  not  exclude  people  from  graduating  in  that  way,  still 
you  think  it  desirable  that  in  all  cases  they  should  attend  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  ? — Yes. 

517.  Professor  Virich.]  AVould  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  esta- 
blishing technical  schools  in  New  Zealand,  such  as  schools  of  mines,  agricultural  schools,  schools  for 
cnginceis,  and  so  forth  ? — It  is  very  desirable  generally  that  such  schools  should  be  established,  I  think  ; 
but  at  the  present  time,  in  a  new  country,  with  limited  funds,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  duty 
of  the  Govcrnnicnt  to  provide  special  instruction. 

518.  Would  you  limit  an  agricultural  school  to  a  special  agricultural  district,  and  a  mining  school 
to  one  mining  district? — 1  think  that  at  the  Thames,  for  instance,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
mining  scliool  for  young  men.  Whilst  1  do  not  think  the  Government  is  called  upon  to  provide 
special  instruction,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  carry  on  a  young  man  to  the  higher  branches  of  a 
general  education. 

519.  Dr.  Uec/or.]  Tou  told  us  that  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  you  thought  education  in 
them  should  bo  provided  free  ? — Ye.". 

520.  And  you  think  that  assistance  from  the  (Government  should  cease  where  the  education 
becomes  special  ? — Yes. 

521.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  secondary  education  and  education  leading  towards 
a  degree  ?  IIow  lai-  would  tlic  degree  of  B.A.  be  looked  upon  as  special  professional  education,  in 
whicli  case  it  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  it  against  the  State  ? — I  do  not  consider  any  of  the  subjects 
for  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree  special. 

522.  Should  tliis  support,  which  the  State  would  give  towards  secondary  education,  be  direct,  as 
in  the  case  of  primary  schools,  or  should  it  be  by  exhibitions  and  endowed  scholarships  ? — I  think 
by  both. 

52'i.  And  in  case  of  scholarships  being  given  towards  a  B.A.  degree,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
undesirable  that  similar  .scliolarships  should  be  given  towards  a  degi-ee  of  any  other  nature  than  aB.A., 
provided  it  was  supplied  by  the  University  ?  Should  a  person  who  is  going  to  take  a  legal  or  a 
medical  degree,  lor  instance,  receive  a  scholarship  ? — It  appears  to  me  that,  if  a  man  is  going  to  prepare 
specially  for  the  medical  ])rofessiou  afterwards,  still  the  same  standard  should  be  required  of  him  up  to 
a  certain  stage  in  his  prepnration  as  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  a  B.A.  degree. 

52i.  A  kind  of  limited  arts  degree? — Yes. 

525.  And  it  is  up  to  that  point  that  you  would  give  State  assistance  ?  —Yes. 

52G.  But  not  up  to  the  full  degree  of  B.A.  ? — I  think  help  should  be  given  to  all  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  B.A.  Of  the  subjects  required  for  that  degiee,  I  do  not 
call  any  special.  If  a  man  afterwards  prepares  himself  for  the  law  or  for  the  army,  I  should  consider 
that  preparation  special.  But  all  those  who  arc  able  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  the  ordinary  B.A. 
degree  should,  I  think,  receive  Stale  help  for  that  purpose. 

527.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  polytechnic  schools  for  teaching  science  to  those  who 
are  not  undergoing  a  University  course  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  them. 

528.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  such  teaching  machinery  in  this  colony  for 
giving  higher  education  to  those  who  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  University,  and  who  are 
engaged  in  employments  during  ])art  of  their  time?— It  is  difficult  to  say  beyond  what  point  the 
instruction  becomes  special.  1  think  the  general  education  should  be  provided  by  the  Government  as 
far  as  possible.  Anything  special,  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  must  be  provided  by  the  people 
themselves. 

529.  Without  any  endowments? — I  do  not  consider  that  you  are  now  asking  me  what  should  be 
done  if  we  had  uulimiled  monej-,  but,  in  our  present  circumstances,  and  with  our  limited  means,  how  it 
would  be  best  to  expend  that  money ;  and  I  think  that  what  we  have  first  to  do  is  to  provide  general 
education  for  all  our  people,  and  encourage  as  many  as  we  can  to  take  their  B.A.  degree  ;  but  when 
they  embark  ujjou  a  special  department  of  study,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  help  them,  I  do  not 
consider  there  is  a  primary  claim  upon  the  Government.  At  the  Thames,  for  instance,  special  instruc- 
tion might  be  required  for  young  miners  :  that  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  their  education  ;  but,  as 
it  would  be  given  in  their  youth,  such  special  teaching  would  be  only  elementary. 

530.  Professor  Coo/c]  With  reference  to  these  clas.ses  of  which  Dr.  Hector  was  speaking,  I  think 
you  also  mentioned  something  about  evening  classes.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  evening 
classes  in  Auckland  for  the  ])romotion  of  either  secondary  or  higher  education? — I  believe  there  were 
such  classes.  They  were  not  at  all  successful  at  first,  I  believe,  and  have  been  abandoned.  1  think 
there  are  one  or  two  such  classes  now,  but  not  very  well  attended. 

531.  For  secondary  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

532.  Do  you  think  they  are  getting  on  better  lately  ? — Y'es,  but  I  have  not  inquired  lately. 

533.  Where  are  they  held  ?— One  of  them  is  held  in  the  City  East  School,  I  think,  and  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  AYorthington. 

534.  2V/e  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  connection  with  the  Parnell  school  ? — No. 

535.  Have  you  been  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  Council  or  Senate  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  ? — No. 
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Tlio  ]{ov.   Hdiikiit   HuitiioWH  wnH  Hworn  niid  oxiiniiiicd.  Btv.  B.  Surrowi 

R.'in.    Thf  Chairman.]  TIki  l!iMliii|)  df  A  iii'lilmul,  \v1i<>  Ihih  juMt  hci'ti  tiiHli-r  oxnmiimtinn,  hnH  referred  

iirt  111  Villi,  Mr.  IJiiiTiivvN,  I'di-  iiiriiriim(i(.ii  willi  rcjiiird  In  St.  .SIciiIich'm  .ScliiKd,  .St.  .lotiirH  Collcfjc,  iind  tlio  "'  ^®^''' 

I'linii'II  (i  I'liiiiiimr  Srliool  ;  uiid  I  |ii'(i|i(ikc  to  (>.Kuiniiie  you  llrnl  with  regard  U\  tlie  Si.  iSteuliun'H  iiiNlitu- 
tiiiii.  Voii  word  a  willl(•M^4,  1  lliiiili,  lieforo  n  C'ointiiiHHioii  which  nat  in  Auckiaiid  willi  reiipcct  to 
religiouM  mid  ediu'ationnl  IrtiMt.s  noiiio  ten  yearn  ago? — Yen,  with  Sir  Williifiii  Martin;  wo  wcro 
e.xaniined  logethor. 

f>;)7.  Man  tlicro  bociuiny  niateriai  cliango  in  tlio  condition  of  the  St.  SlephcnV  inutilutiun  nini-c  lliat 
liiuoi' — Sinco  llion  wo  liavo  oblaiiuMl  power  from  tlie  (jiovernincnt  to  loaHO  for  Hixty  yearn  on  building 
leaHCH,  and  wo  have  let  houio  forty  acres  of  the  OHlate  on  building  leaHeM.  Wo  eould  not  leanc  until  wo 
got  an  Aet  to  <'uable  um  Io  JeiiHO  for  a  longer  term  than  twenly-oiie  yearH,  and  Hineo  then  we  have  been 
loaniMg.  Wo  lea.^ed  a  eertain  <iunntity,  and  wo  arc  finijily  wailing  until  tho  buildingH  are  put  up,  ho  aH 
to  add  value  to  tlio  other  portioiin,  when  we  Hhall  try  Io  leano  more,  and  mo  intinioget  tho  whole  of  tho 
estate  leased. 

nils.  Do  you  recollet'l  in  what  year  (ho  Act  was  paused  enabling  you  to  grant  thoBO  extended 
leases? — AIkuiI  six  years  ago,  I  think  ;  but  f  do  not  know  exactly. 

O.'ID.  AVliat  is  tile  aiiuiuiit  of  rental  aii.sing  from  these  building  leanes? — £171  Ch.  is  the  annual 
rental  at;  |)rcscat  for  about  forty  acres. 

T)!!).  What  is  jjroposcil  to  bo  done  with  tho  remainder? — To  lease  it  in  llio  same  way.  Wo  leased 
these  by  auction.  We  think  it  will  bo  preferablo  to  wait  a  little  while  until  tho  buildings  are  up  on 
the  allotuH'ul.s  already  leased,  so  that  tho  other  portion  will  lease  on  much  better  terms. 

511.  And  what  proportion  do  you  propose  to  keep  reserved  for  the  institution? — Wo  have 
reserved  five  acres  for  the  Native  institution,  and  five  acres  for  tho  Orphan  Home. 

512.  Itrv.  W.  J.  Ilabcns.']  Does  the  Orphan  Homo  stand  upon  tho  five  acres  reserved? — Yes. 

513.  Professor  Gook.^  And  it  holds  the  land  at  a  nominal  rent  ? — Yes. 

5-14'.  l'\)r  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  which  expires  in  1885,  I  think  ? — I  think  so. 

515.  Is  it  contemplated  that  the  Orphan  Home  should  still  remain  there  after  that  date  ? — Yes. 
AVo  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  whole  cstablislimcnt,  and,  as  a  ])roof  of  that,  after  we  have  supplied  tho 
necessary  funds  out  of  the  revenue  for  keeping  the  buildings  and  fences  of  St.  Stephen's  in  repair,  tho 
surplus  is  equally  divided  between  the  Native  school  and  tho  Orphan  Home. 

51G.  That  is  new  since  1SG9  ? — Yes. 

517.  Because  it  was  then  stated  that  the  Orphan  Homo  was  supported  by  private  subscription  ? — 
Since  then  an  a])plicatiou  was  made  by  tlie  Orphan  Home  Board,  and  it  was  recommended  by  the 
General  Synod,  under  whoso  direction  wo  act  as  trustees.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case  at  present. 
The  balance  is  equally  divided  after  St.  Stephen's  School  buildings  are  kept  in  repair,  and  £40  has 
been  paid  to  tho  master  of  St.  Stephen's  School.  The  Government  give  the  master  a  salary  of  £100  a 
year,  and  we  give  him  £40  out  of  the  estate,  making  his  salary  £140  a  year. 

518.  How  many  pupils  are  under  bis  charge  ? — Fifty-three.  He  returned  forty-seven  in  his 
report  yesterday,  but  six  of  last  year's  pupils  came  in  last  night,  so  that  we  have  now  fifty-three,  and 
e.xpect  about  five  or  six  more. 

549.  Are  the  pupils  Natives  ? — Natives  and  half-castes.     All,  I  think,  sent  by  the  Grovernment. 

550.  They  are  distinct  from  the  children  in  the  Orphan  Home  ?— Quite  distinct. 

551.  Professor  S/ianJ.]  What  sums  have  been  paid  over  to  the  Orphan  Home  by  the  trust  ? — 
About  £10  or  £50  a  year ;  but  this  has  only  been  going  on  for  about  two  years.  It  is  only  recently 
we  have  had  any  funds  at  all ;  for  many  years  the  estate  brought  in  nothing. 

552.  T!ie  Cliairmaii.]  Does  the  Government  contribute  anything  towards  the  support  of  tho 
Orphan  Home  ? — I  think  not.  The  Provincial  Government  did.  Por  any  orphans  they  sent  they 
gave  at  the  rate  of  £10  a  year. 

553.  Are  the  Natives  at  St.  Stephen's  taught  in  English? — Yes  ;  the  masters  do  not  know  Maori 
at  all.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions.  The  Government  give  a  capitation  allowance  on  all  the  boys 
they  send. 

554.  And  they  merely  contribute  the  £100  for  the  master's  salary  ? — Yes,  and  the  capitation 
allowance  of  £18  per  head  for  each  pupil  they  send,  or  who  is  admitted  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government.     "We  have  some  ten  or  a  dozen  supported  by  private  funds. 

555.  "What  proportion  of  these  fifty-three  are  sent  by  the  Government  ? — Fully  forty  of  them. 

556.  And  you  get  £18  for  each? — Yes. 

557.  Professor  Cook.]  That,  I  suppose,  is  for  their  board  and  residence  ? — Yes  ;  it  just  meets  the 
expenses  of  the  board,  and  nothing  more. 

558.  T/ie  Chairman.]  "Would  you  name  the  trustees  of  the  St.  Stephen's  institution? — They  are  a 
general  trust.  The  Bishop  is  the  chairman,  I  am  one,  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  third,  Mr.  Cochrane  a  fourth, 
Mr.  Jackson  at  Onehunga  a  fifth,  Mr.  Mitford  sis,  and  Mr.  Hill.  Colonel  Haultain  is  not  one  ;  he  was 
formerly,  but  now  there  is  a  general  Trust  Board,  including  not  only  St.  Stephen's  but  a  number  of 
other  trusts. 

559.  And  does  the  legal  estate  vest  in  these  trustees  ? — I  think  the  whole  of  the  trustees  hold 
the  estate,  hut  I  fancy  that  by  the  Act  they  can  transfer  their  trusteeship  to  others. 

5G0.  Who  were  the  old  trustees  ? — Sir  "William  Martin,  Colonel  Haultain,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Chapman, 
myself,  and  another.     They  were  the  trustees  of  1867. 

561.  Vrofessor  Cooh.]  Those  five  trustees  still  hold  the  legal  est.ate  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  the 
estate  has  been  transferred  legally. 

5G2.  Tlie  CJiairman.]  How  many  pupils  could  you  accommodate  at  St.  Stephen's  ? — One  hundred 
now.  "We  have  just  received  £250  from  the  Government  to  build  a  new  schoolroom,  which  is  now 
finished,  so  that  we  have  much  more  room.  The  former  schoolroom  we  have  turned  into  a  dining- 
room,  and  what  was  before  a  dining-room  we  have  for  dormitories. 

563.  Dr.  Hector.']  The  £250  came  from  the  Native  Department  ? — Yes. 

564.  Professor  CooTc.]  All  the  pupils  board  and  lodge  on  the  premises  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  all 
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lier.  It.  Hiin-otos.  boddcd,  and  all  their  hcIiooI  material  in  found,  also  a  part  of  the  oloUiinf;.     "We  get  the  parents  to  clotho 

thorn  wlicnevor  wo  can,  but  in  many  cases  they  do  not  do  it,  aud  wo  arc  obliged  to  keep  tliein  as  well 

Feb.  11, 1879.     ^^  ^^,p  ^,^^      J  ^^^^.^  ^  ^.yj,y  p£  ^],jj  '|,^^(.  j-eport  drawn  up   by  the  first  master,  which  I  can  read  if  tho 

Commission  desire  it.     (Itoport  read.     .Soo  Appendix  IX.  f). 

5(1.').  T/ie  CItairman.']  What  steps  are  taken  in  order  to  teach  the  pupils  trades,  or  what  trades  arc  they 
leaniiiig  at  present?— It  is  a  most  dillicult  thing.  I  have  managed  to  apprentice  two  of  ihc  boys  to  a 
carpenter  who  lives  in  ihc  vicinity  ;  and  the  rjovoriiment  have  called  away  several  lads,  sons  of  chiefs. 
There  \a  one  now  at  Oainaru  employed  in  the  Tolcgrapli  Ollice.  There  were  two  in  Wellington  in  tho 
Government  odicrs,  but  one  of  tlicm  died  not  long  a;,'i). 

5GG.  At  present  1  undersland  you  are  only  teaching  two  boys  trades  ? — Only  two  in  connection 
with  the  institution.  Those  two  boys  earn  their  own  board,  but  wo  give  them  their  lodgings.  They 
still  remain  with  us,  but  they  arc  no  expense  to  tho  institution.  I  am  referring  to  the  two  boys  who 
are  ap])renticed  to  the  carpenter.  Our  difficulty  is  that  wo  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  boys 
when  they  grow  u]).  They  get  so  attached  to  the  school  that  they  would  stay  there,  I  believe,  until 
they  were  old  men.  At  the  last  breaking  up  of  the  school,  before  Christinas,  I  liad  to  tell  six  of  tho 
bearded  young  men  th.it  wc  could  not  have  them  back  again.  Wc  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
aud  thcy'did  not  sliow  anv  extraordinary  talent.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  put  them  to 
work  on  their  own  land:  all  of  them  were  soils  of  influenliiJ  IVative.s,  with  abundance  of  land.  1  have 
over  and  over  again  pressed  upon  the  Covcrnment  the  question  of  v.hat  to  do  with  these  youths. 
They  have  no  wish  to  go  back  to  their  native  homes. 

507.  I  was  under  tho  impression  that  you  had  trained  up  some  in  printing  offices? — "Wc  had  a 
printing  office,  but  there  was  only  one  Native  who  could  bo  taught,  and  there  is  a  h.-ilf-castc  employed 
in  Napier  now  who  was  taught  printing  at  St.  Stephen's.  Some  two  or  three  applied  themselves  to  the 
occupation,  but  their  health  failed  them,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  was  an  occupation  which  did 
not  suit  their  constitution. 

5GS.  At  present  there  are  none  learning  the  trade  of  printing? — No. 

509.  Br.  Jlfcfor.]  Do  you  think,  looking  to  their  future  prospects,  that  placing  them  in  the 
institution  was  mischievous  r.ither  than  beneficial  ? — It  leads  to  this  :  that  there  is  a  difficulty  to  know 
how  to  keep  up  the  positions  they  have  gained.  They  learn  European  habits,  and  it  becomes  a  serious 
difficulty  to  decide  what  to  do  with  them. 

570.  It  unfits  them  to  return  to  Maori  life,  and  there  is  no  other  outlet  for  them  ?^Tes.  Although 
they  may  go  back  to  their  own  people  you  see  a  diiVercnre.  Tliey  do  drop  into  Maori  habits  again  to 
some  extent,  but  any  stranger  can  sec  at  once  that  they  have  had  a  different  training  from  what  they 
would  have  received  in  a  Maori  gettlenient.  There  is  a  great  desire  at  the  present  time  on  the  part  of 
Maori  parents  to  get  their  children  educated,  especially  to  be  taught  English. 

571.  T/w  Chairman.']  Are  any  of  these  pupils  trained  up  for  holy  orders? — "We  have  not  had 
any  from  amongst  the  boys  at  St.  Stephen's  Srhool  yet,  but  I'have  my  eye  upon  two  or  three  who,  I 
hope,  may  be  of  use  to  us  in  that  way.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  tukeu  ouo  direct  from  the 
school  for  that  purpose. 

572.  Dr.  Hector.']  Have  you  ever  thought  of  anything  that  could  be  done  for  them  after  they 
leave  the  school? — I  have  always  thought  it  would  bo  a  good  plan  if  something  like  a  model  farm 
could  be  laid  out,  to  which  these  boys  might  go  at  a  certain  age.  They  would  then  have  more  indus- 
trial training  than  we  can  giro  them,  and  their  education  might  still  be  carried  ou  to  some  extent. 
But  the  parents  generally  have  a  great  objection  to  their  sons  being  worked  too  much.  Most  of  the 
boys  who  are  sent  to  St.  istephen's  School  are  sous  of  influential  men — chiefs  aud  others — and  when  it 
coines  to  a  question  of  planting  potatoes,  for  instance,  they  say,  "They  can  plant  potatoes  with  us. 
"We  do  not  send  them  to  school  to  do  that ;  we  send  them  to  school  to  learn." 

573.  The  Chairman.]  I  think,  under  the  trust,  you  are  expected  to  provide  education  not  only  for 
members  of  the  Native  race,  but  also  for  Europeans.  Has  anything  been  done  at  the  institution  with 
regard  to  giving  Europeans  education  ? — AVe  iiave  two  or  three  destitute  boys  in  tho  school,  and  it  is 
open  for  day  pupils.     Besides  these  we  have  some  ten  or  twelve  pupils  from  the  neighbours  around. 

.    The  parents  make  application,  and  we  always  receive  the  boys. 
57-1.  Do  you  teach  them  gratuitously? — Yes. 

575.  Along  with  the  Maoris  ? — -Tes. 

576.  Eev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.]  Have  the  trustees  found  the  terms  of  the  trust  sufficiently  explicit  for 
their  guidance  ? — I  do  not  think  any  difficulty  has  arisen. 

577.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  conditions  of  the  trust  are  being  duly  fulfilled  ? — I  thiuk  so,  as 
far  as  we  can  possibly  do  it. 

578.  Do  you  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  probable  selling  value  of  land,  the  present  income  by 
way  of  rental  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  expected  from  the  estate  ? — It  is  not  what  could  be  obtained  if 
the  estate  were  sold  and  the  money  invested,  nor  a  quarter,  I  suppose,  because  the  property  would 
doubtless  realise  a  very  large  sum  if  it  could  be  sold. 

579.  A\'ould  you  think  it  a  wise  thing  to  turn  that  property  into  money  and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  the  same  purpose  in  another  form  ? — I  certainly  should  advocate  it  very  strongly  if  I  thought  it  could 
be  done. 

550.  And  do  you  think  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  trust  are  such  as  to  make  it  desirable 
that  the  income  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible  ? — I  think  so. 

551.  You  think  they  are  all  worthy  objects  ? — All  worthy  objects,  I  should  say.  T  think  that  the 
terms  of  the  trust  if  carried  out  would  be  a  public  benefit,  and  the  more  the  trustees  had  to  spend,  if  it 
were  spent  iu  terms  of  the  trust,  the  more  good  would  be  done. 

582.  Do  you  think  that  any  change  in  our  relations  w  ith  the  Natives,  or  iu  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, since  the  date  of  tho  grants,  has  in  any  w.ay  rendered  these  objects  less  necessary  than  they  were  ? 
— There  have  been  some  yery  considerable  gifts  from  tlie  Natives  themselves  for  educational  purposes, 
and,  although  the  education  of  the  Natives  now  is  of  as  much  importance  as  ever  it  was,  yet  there  are 
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not  HO  nmny  lo  Ijo  cilucatcil,  iuhI  llicro  i\rt«  oilier  IuiuIh  cniniiii,'  in  for  tlint  piirpono  ;  io  tlmt  I  ulioulJ  Bay  /j^e.  n.Surroai. 
llmt  in  tlio  iNiiifHo  ol'  vciirH  (hero  woiiM  ho  ii  voiy  hir;,'(>  iiii'oiiio  lor  llio  ('(iiiriilion  of  (ho  NalivtH.  

.IS'J.   I'li'ffusoi'  Oook.\  You  mt'iiii  n|mr(   IVoiii  Si.  NIo|)1icii'k 'r'-YcH,  u(:  |ir(H(iil  lying  idlo.     Thero     Fob.  11,  1870. 
ftro  MO  Hmvit  limn  lliri'o  i'hIuIch  up  in  tlii"  U'uihiilo  which  uro  bringinjj  ill  very  liUlu  al  tUo  proiciit  tiino, 
but  which  (wciily  yciiiM  hcnco  nmy  he  viiliiiihlo  propcrlicn. 

r>S|i,  Vou  Huiil,  I  (hinii,  (hut  you  luul  iml  ilorio  wry  much  in  (ho  way  of  Cftrryiri;,' out  iniiiiNtriiil 
oduciitiou  n(  SI.  Slcphcn'Hi' — AVo  wore  iloint;  iiioro  in  Sir  DonaM  McIjCairN  (iino;  Ijut  Homo  of  tho 
chicf.s  complainoti  of  (lu'ir  HouH  hciu^,' (oil  iiiui-h  wiirkod,  nml  Sir  DoiiuM  camo  to  (ho  iiiHtitulioii  and 
said  ho  thought  wo  kIuuiKI  ho  carryiii;,'  out  tho  (oriiiH  of  the  (ruK(,  wi(h  ri'!,'nrd  lo  imlufttrial  Irniiiinf,', 
il'  wo  simply  mado  (lio  Iiovh  look  afliT  (lioir  own  boilrooiiiH  and  keep  tho  phioo  clean  outNido,  and  UHcd 
(honi  as  slewards  and  cooks.  Sir  ])onald  said  ho  hiiiiHelf  would  ho  (jiiito  natitiflcd  with  that  as  tho 
industrial  Iraininp;. 

ri85.  It  has  not  boon  only  from  want  of  fundH  that  that  portion  of  the  trust  iins  not  been  fully 
developed  'i — I  did  not  ^'ain  anylhin;;  by  it ;  I  lost  considerably  by  trying  to  ki'"«'  anything  on  tho  land  ; 
it  is  so  very  poor.  'I'lio  very  year  w  hen  Sir  Donald  caiiio  (o  mo  about  it  and  wished  that  the  bovs  fliouhi 
not  be  worked  so  much  in  plautiii;,'  polaloes,  I  {,'ave  CIO  a  ton  for  (ho  seed,  had  to  [mt  in  a  (plantity  of 
bonedus),  aiul  had  a  very  bad  crop;  so  that  I  really  lost  bv  tho  industrial  training  fur  that  vear. 

5St!.  TliP  Cliairmaii]  The  Coinmissiou  wouhl  like  you  to  state  what  you  know  of  tho  land  that 
has  been  si't  apart  for  odueational  purposes  in  tho  AV'aiknto  ? — There  are  three  blocks.  Tho  one 
nearest  tho  Heads  is  Ivohanga,  eonsisling  (d' about  t'O  aere.s,  given  by  tho  NativcB  to  tho  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  convoyed  by  Sir  (ieorgo  (irey  lo  tho  l{islio[)  in  trust  for  educational  |)urposcH. 

5s7.  It  was  a  gift  from  (ho  Natives? — Y'es.     It  is  on  (ho  left  bank  of  tho  Waikato. 

588.  Do  you  recollect  what  (ho  trusts  were  when  it  was  conveyed  lo  the  Church  ? — The  ordinary 
trusts  which  Sir  George  (irey  had  inserted  in  all  these  grants. 

TiSO.  1' rofessor  Cooh\\  Is  the  trust  the  same  as  St.  Stephen's? — Just  the  same. 

590.  The  G/iairmnii.}  What  is  being  dono  with  this  Kohanga  property  at  present  ? — Nothing  is 
being  dono  with  it ;  it  is  lying  entirely  waste.  Dr.  Mauusell,  before  the  war,  carried  on  a  very 
])rosperous  school  there,  which  however  wa.s  broken  up  when  tho  Native  disturbance  occurred,  and  the 
buildings  have  not  boon  occupied  since.  I  am  now  under  an  engagement,  with  a  person  who  has  mado 
an  offer  for  it,  to  go  with  him  to  see  what  state  it  is  in  before  anything  is  decided.  13ut  at  present  i(; 
yields  no  revenue  at  all,  and  all  that  has  been  offered  by  the  person  I  have  referred  to  has  been  to 
lease  it  for  twenly-ono  years,  seven  years  at  £5  per  annum,  seven  years  at  £10,  and  seven  years  at 
£20.  It  is  very  poor  land  and  in  a  very  poor  district.  It  is  below  Mercer,  and  there  i.s  no 
encouragement  for  jicrfons  to  .setllo  there. 

591.  Are  tho  buildings  of  any  value  ? — Scarcely  any.     There  is  a  church  there,  but  that  is  all. 

592.  FrnJ'i'siior  Sfiaiicl.]  Could  the  land  bo  sold  if  there  was  power  to  sell  it  ? — You  could,  no 
doubt,  sell  for  a  certain  sum.     I  suppose  it  would  fetch  about  10s.  au  acre.     It  is  a  wretched  district. 

593.  trofessov  Cook.']  You  do  not  think  it  would  fetch  from  £2  to  £3  au  acre  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
59-1.  The  Chairmn/}.]   What  is  the  next  reserve  ? — The  nest  is  Hopuhopu,  which  is  situated  on  the 

riglit  bank  of  the  Waikato,  about  five  miles  below  Newcastle,  and  coulaius  about  1,3S5  acres.  Mr. 
Ashwell  is  living  there.  It  is  about  midway  between  the  Taupiri  jMountain  and  Newcastle.  Nothing 
has  been  done  with  it,  except  that  Mr.  Asliwell  has  a  lease  of  about  five  acres,  with  five  or  six  years  to 
ruu.  All  the  rest  is  lying  waste.  I  was  up  there  some  time  ago,  and  met  four  or  five  individuals  who 
had  oft'ered  for  separate  portions,  and  when  I  returned  I  recommended  that  none  of  their  offers  should 
be  entertained. 

595.  AVas  this  endowment  a  gift  from  the  Natives  ? — Tes. 

596.  i?f  ('.  TV.  J.  ITahens.~\  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  its  being  made  available  for  its  original 
purpose  ? — I  think  so,  in  time;  but  we  must  wait  until  the  lands  around  are  taken  up.  It  is  poor 
land,  and  people  are  now  looking  above  the  junction  for  land,  knowing  that  that  is  where  good  laud  is 
to  be  found.     The  estate  is  a  very  poor  one  indeed. 

597.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  other  eudowmeut  ? — The  other  endowment  is  further  up — at 
the  far  end  of  tho  confiscated  boundary  :  in  fact,  one  boundary  of  it  is  the  confiscated  boundary.  It  is 
called  Puniu,  and  is  situated  between  Te  Awamutu  and  Alexandra,  but  further  in  the  interior.  It 
contains  S70  acres.  Otawhao  is  the  name  of  the  district,  but  the  proper  name  of  the  estate  is 
Puniu. 

598.  Is  that  where  the  Key.  Mr.  Morgan  used  to  reside  ? — No ;  Mr.  Morgan  lived  at  our  mission 
station,  Te  Awamutu.  Puniu  has  been  leased  for  twenty-one  years,  eight  years  at  a  nominal  reut,  and 
since  the  expiration  of  that  term,  about  two  years  ago,  £100  a  year  has  been  paid  fur  it.  It  was  leased 
in  its  rough  state,  and  it  is  now  in  a  good  condition,  and  is  producing  £100  a  year.  Some  of  it  is  very 
good  land,  and  other  portions  very  broken. 

599.  To  what  purpose  is  that  £100  devoted  ? — Only  recently  the  Board  has  voted  £7  a  year  each 
for  eight  Native  boys,  who  have  been  sent  from  the  King  country  by  Mr.  Sheehan  or  Sir  George  Grey. 
The  Government  give  a  capitation  allowauee  to  the  Board  of  £18,  which  makes  £25  for  each  lad.  They 
are  nearly  grown-up  men,  and  I  complained  that  £18  a  year  would  not  feed  such  men  and  find  all  that 
was  necessary  for  them — school  material  and  bedding,  aud,  in  fact,  clothing — for,  coming  from  the  King 
country,  they  brought  no  clothing  with  them,  aud  their  friends  did  not  supply  any. 

GUO.  Is  the  whole  of  the  £100  devoted  to  providing  for  these  Native  youths  ? — At  the  present 
time  only  £56  of  it.  On  my  recommendation  the  reut  was  confined  to  the  Natives  from  that  district. 
AVc  thought  it  was  better,  so  that  in  time  to  come  we  could  show  to  the  Natives  themselves  or  to  the 
Government  that  we  were  really  using  those  rents  for  Native  boys  from  that  locality  :  because  the  land 
was  originally  given  with  the  expectation  that  buildings  would  be  erected  upon  it,  aud  au  industrial 
school  established. 

GOl.  I  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  £100  is  devoted  to  educational  purposes? — It  will  be. 
"We  have  now  two  or  three  more  Native  boys,  each  one  of  whom  will  require  £7,  so  that  the  whole 
sum  will  be  pretty  well  swallowed  up  this  year. 
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Jlev.  II.  Burrotoi.         G02.  liec.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Tlie  balance  of  the  £100,  I  suppose,  is  reserTcd  for  Ruch  purpose? — 

Just  so. 

Feb.  11, 1879.  C03.  IVic  Chnirman.']  Is  there  :uiy  otlier  propcrlj'  held  by  the  Church  of  England  ou  the  same 

terms  and  conditions  as  those  three  parcels  of  land  you  have  mentioned  r — There  is  a  place  called  Pepepe 
on  the  loft  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  Ilopuhopu.  The  area  is  i:J3  acres.  There  has  been  nothing 
done  with  that  cither. 

001.  Arc  tlicro  properties  held  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  outside  the  Church  of  England  ? 
— The  Church  .Missionary  Society  holds  in  New  Zealand  through  trustees  ap|)ointed  by  themselves  in 
tho  same  way  that  they  hold  properties  in  other  countries — that  is,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Mission.  Two  pieces,  of  which  Otawhao  is  one,  are  held  by  the  tru-stees  of  the  Society  for  school  pur- 
poses under  grant  from  the  Crown.  Sir  George  Grey  got  his  clause  inserted  a«  in  other  school 
reserves,  although  100  acres  of  tho  Otawhao  land  were  purchased  by  the  Society,  and  used  for  years  as 
a  mission  station,  just  as  wo  purchased  all  the  rest  of  our  land  many  years  ago  ;  but  the  late 
King  Potatau  added  70  acres  for  educational  purposes,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  in  issuing  tho  grant, 
applied  his  clause  to  the  100  acres  as  well  as  to  the  70,  so  that  it  is  not  exactl)'  independent  of  tho 
Government:  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  do  as  wo  can  with  our  other  properties — sell  or  exchange  them, 
the  same  as  a  private  individual  may.  At  the  same  time  we  purchased  the  first  100  acres  with  our 
own  means,  and  had  a  mission  station  there  for  some  fifteen  years  before  the  70  acres  were  given. 

005.  Her.  W.  J.  JIahens.']  Is  that  tho  175  acres  granted  to  Archdeacon  AVilliams  and  others 
for  a  mission  station  and  like  purposes  at  Otawhao  ? — Yes. 

(iOG.  Fi-o/'essor  Cook.]  And  the  318  acres  at  Kotorua — is  that  tho  same  ? — Just  the  same.  That  was 
a  direct  i)urchasc,  but  it  was  before  1  came  into  office.  Sir  George  Grey  would  have  dealt  with  some 
of  tho  other  pro))erties  of  the  Society  in  the  same  way,  but  Crown  grants  on  those  conditions  were 
refused. 

607.  liev.  W.  J.  Ilahens.']  Do  you  allude  to  the  property  at  Te  Ngae? — Yes. 

608.  Is  it  of  any  service  now  ? — It  is  leased  for  twenty-one  years  at  a  rental  which  begins  at  about 
£12  and  ends  at  £G0.  We  have  several  Native  boys  from  liotorua — Arawas — and  the  proceeds  when 
received  will  bo  applied  for  the  benefit  of  those  boys.  We  have  taken  some  trouble  lately  to  explain 
to  tho  Natives  the  way  in  which  we  are  using  any  rents,  and  they  seem  not  only  satisfied  but  very 
much  ]dcased. 

GOO.  TJie  Chairman.']  I  understand  generally  that  uoue  of  the  proceeds  from  these  endowments 
are  expended  in  maintaining  clergymen  ? — None. 

CIO.  Frofr.'inor  Cook.]  There  is  another  property  on  the  list — 280  acres  at  Kohanga? — It  appears 
that  w^c  have  a  separate  piece,  I  suppo.se  adjoining  the  400  acres,  of  280  acres. 

Gil.  Would  that  be  a  gift  from  the  Natives  y — I  think  so.     Nothing  has  been  done  with  it. 

612.  The  Chairvian.]  1  do  not  know  whether  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Kohimarama  pro- 
perty, but,  as  a  matter  of  inquiry,  perhaps  you  will  tell  us  under  what  trust  that  property  is  held  ? — 
I  am  quite  ignorant  of  that ;  but  I  believe  it  is  under  the  Melanesian  Trust.  I  think  it  was  a  private 
purchase  for  that  trust. 

G13.  What  is  your  connection  with  St.  John's  College? — I  am  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
College.  The  trustees  and  the  governors  are  two  distinct  bodies.  There  is  a  Board  of  Trustees  to 
manage  the  estate,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  simply  manage  the  money  from  the  estate  by  ajipoiut- 
iug  scholars,  and  carrying  on  the  educational  part. 

614.  Was  the  property  held  by  St.  John's  College  an  endowment  ? — No,  it  was  purchased.  I  do 
not  think  thcro  was  a  .'tingle  endowment  from  the  Government.  The  land  was  all  purchased,  I  believe, 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

615.  In  that  case  all  we  can  ask  you  about  is  as  to  the  position  of  the  College  as  an  afllliafed 
institution? — We  have  at  our  disposal  between  £700  and  £800,  given  to  us  by  the  trustees  of 
St.  John's  College  estate,  which  we  devote  to  scholarships.  We  have  founded  eight  scholarships  of 
£G0  a  year  each,  and  we  have  four  scholars  at  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School  holding  exhibi- 
tions of  £10  a  year  each.  That  amounts  to  £520.  Then  we  have  the  Master  to  pay,  who  receives,  I 
think,  £266  a  year.     At  all  events,  we  find  it  just  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  get  along  with  the  £750. 

61G.  Is  that  all  the  Master  gets  as  salary  ? — lie  is  supposed  to  get  something  from  the  pupils. 
He  gets  the  whole  of  the  £60  for  their  board.  He  receives  £266  a  year,  and  has  the  privilege  of 
boarding  the  pupils  at  £60. 

617.  Professor  Coolc]  There  are  seven  there? — Yes,  and  there  is  one  to  come,  which  will  make 
eight. 

618.  Rev.  W.  J.  ITahens.]  Are  any  of  them  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — 
I  think  one  or  two  of  them  are.  I  know  Davis  is  intending  to  go  up  for  a  degree,  and  I  fancy  one  or 
two  of  the  others  arc. 

619.  The  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  College,  would  you 
suggest  that  we  should  examine  the  headmaster  to  ascertain  precisely  the  form  of  education? — We 
have  no  headmaster  at  St.  John's.  Dr.  Kinder  is  the  master;  he  has  no  assistant.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  very  well  to  examine  him,  and  also  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Grammar  School.  I  brought  copies  of 
the  papers  upon  which  both  St.  John's  College  and  the  Grammar  School  have  been  examined,  and  I 
can  leave  them  with  the  Commission.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  was  the  examiner  in  both  eases. 

620.  Professor  Shand.]  What  remuneration  was  paid  to  the  examiner? — £10  for  the  Grammar 
School,  and  £5  for  the  College. 

621.  Pev.  TV.  J.  Salens.]  AV^hat  are  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  two  institutions  ? — The  object  of 
St.  John's  College  is  to  afford  theological  training  for  the  ministry,  and  the  Grammar  School  is  a 
general  school,  the  same  as  the  Auckland  Grammar  School. 

622.  Are  these  institutions,  in  your  judgment,  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
founded — fairly  realizing  their  aims? — I  think  the  Grammar  School  is,  certainly.  As  one  of  the 
governors  of  St.  John's  College,  my  individual  impression  is  that  it  might  be  improved. 

623.  Professor  Cook.]  Improved  in  what  way  ? — I  should  make  it  more  general,  with  the  yiow 
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of  iimUinp:  it  iv  liii't^or  CNtiibliKlimfiil.     I  lliink  it  mIiduIiI  Im  pul  on  n,  holler  ritofincf,  and  bo  rnndo  a  (lort  jj^^  ji  Burroui. 

of  gi'iiiM-iil  itiNliliilloii  fur  liiiyri,  for  iiiHliiiiri>,  In  lio  driiftcil  f'ruiii  llio  (irniiiiiiHr  Scliniil.  

(i:;i-.    Dr.  W'idlis  I    IrtiinylliiiigoUu  liiiighlul  ihuC'ulli'gu  buHJilu*  lliuulogy  r' — Oli,yo8;  llio  lan^uat{OH     Fob.  11,  1879. 
nn>  liiuf;lil,  uikI  iiiiillicjimticN. 

WlTi.  I'niJ'rKnor  Coiik.]  It  is  not  nt'i-otnarily  foiidiuxl  to  tlioologiciil  HtiicloiilH,  or  oven  to  Hcliolarii  ? 
— No;  our  I'liilowiiKMilH  iiro  eliiully  for  tln'olof^iiMii  iielioliirH.  Jf  wo  cnii  got  tlioin,  llicy  iiiuhI  tiiko  tho 
llr«l  phieo.  Wo  Imvo  two  or  tlirco  hIiuIciiIh  uI.  tlio  C'oIIcko  how  wlio  Imvo  not  in  any  way  pledged  llioin- 
Belvcs  h)  1)0  ihoologicnl  Htiidi'iil.s  or  go  into  tho  iiiiuiKlry.  If  wo  BJiould  got  Hulllcient  theological 
BtudontH  whom  wo  might  think  it  desirnblo  to  ci!"  ,urago  to  onter  tlio  miniHtry  tho  othurH  would  have 
to  givo  way  to  them,  hcciiuso  tho  eiidowinontH  were  given  Bpociully  for  theological  trtiiuing. 

()2l5.  Thoy  would  linvo  to  resign  thoir  HchoLirHhips  to  niako  way  for  tho  otiiers  ? — Yc8  ;  it  hao  been 
dono  in  two  or  three  eases. 

(i27.  The  Chairman.]  ]?y  whom  is  the  governing  body  appointed  ? — By  tho  Qcnoral  Synod.  Each 
member  is  apimiiited  by  one  of  tlio  Bishops — T,  for  instance,  represent  tho  IJi«hop  of  Wellington — but 
tlio  appoiiitiiu'iil.s  are  mado  under  tho  direction  and  by  resolution  of  the  General  .Synod,  which  decides 
that  each  Bishop  shall  appoint  a  governor. 

(>12S.  I'^acli  Bislioj)  ill  the  colony  appoints  a  governor? — Yes. 
G20.   And  do  tlioso  persons  compose  tho  whole  body  ? — Yes. 

t;;JO.  I'ro/fssor  S/iaml.]  Aro  they  governors  of  tho  (Irammar  School  as  well  as  of  tho  College? — 
Yes  ;  thoro  is  tho  same  governing  body  lor  botli  in.stitutions. 

G31.  Tho  Chairman.]  AVlien  they  arc  ap[)(iinted,  what  term  of  office  is  assigned  to  them  ? — There  is 
no  fixed  time  for  ilicm  to  remain  as  governor.s.  They  aro  obliged  to  resign  if  required.  Thoy  can 
resign  at  any  time,  or  be  reiiiiestcd  to  do  so  by  tho  Bishop  who  a))poiulcd  them.  If  the  Bi.shop  who 
appointed  mo  were  (o  ask  mo  to  resign  1  should  do  so  al  once. 

G32.  Tho  governors,  I  presume,  appoint  tho  headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School.  By  whom  are 
tho  other  masters  appointed? — Tho  governors  appoint  the  headmaster,  who  appoints  tho  second  and 
third  masters. 

G;33.  Professor  Cook.]  Has  he  tho  power  of  dismissing  them,  too  ? — Y'es ;  the  governors  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  second  and  third  masters. 

G3 1.  IVie  Chairman.]  By  whom  is  the  curriculum  of  education  prescribed  ? — That  is  left  pretty 
well  to  the  headmaster,  but  ho  is  under  correction  at  any  time. 

G:35.  Professor  Coolc]  And  tho  same  at  St.  .John's  College? — Yes.  The  governors  consider 
themselves  at  liberty  to  direct  what  kind  of  education  should  be  given. 

G80.  The  Chairman.]  1  presume  w  hatevcr  is  done  by  the  headmaster  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
tho  governors? — Quite  so.  He  gives  a  half-yearly  report  to  the  governors,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
ui.ako  any  suggestions  tliey  think  proper. 

G37.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  tho  power  of  keeping  up  discipline  iu  the  school  vested  solely  in  the 
headmaster? — I  suppose  it  is.  Any  complaints  will  come  before  the  governors,  and  they  will,  if 
necessary,  remonstrate  with  tho  headmaster  and  request  him  to  make  any  alterations  they  think  desir- 
able.    He  is  quite  amenable  to  the  governors. 

638.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  curriculum  at  the  Parnell  Grammar  School  is  a  satisfactory 
one  ? — As  an  individual  member  of  the  governing  body  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  commercial 
training  and  a  little  less  of  classics. 

G39.  Is  the  Parnell  Grammar  School  freely  open  to  all  children  whoso  parents  wish  to  send  them 
there  and  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^Yes,  or  who  belong  to  any  Church.  It  is 
quite  open. 

GIO.  I  thought,  under  the  terms  of  the  trust,  you  were  restricted  to  taking  pupils  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England  ? — Xo,  I  think  not.  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  scholars  there  whose  parents  do 
not  profess  to  belong  to  flic  Church  of  England. 

Gil.  See.  TV.  J.  Snbens.]  "With  regard  to  the  social  position  of  the  parents,  have  you  been  able  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  classes  who  use  the  school  ? — They  are  gener.ally  of  the  middle,  and  perhaps 
what  we  may  term  the  higher,  class.  There  ai'e  also  some  boys  who  are  sous  of  mechanics.  Xo  boy  is 
excluded  on  the  ground  that  the  social  position  of  his  parents  may  not  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
others.     The  school  is  freely  open  not  only  to  all  classes  but  to  all  denominations. 

Gi2.  The  Chairman.]  What  salaries  are  given  to  the  masters  at  the  Grammar  School?— 3Ir. 
Adams  gave  his  second  master,  Mr.  Bates,  £100  a  year  as  a  morning  teacher. 

Gi3.  "What  does  Mr.  Adams  "get? — AVhatever  he  receives  from  the  pupils;  he  gets  no  salary  from 
the  governors. 

611.  Sev.  W.  J.  Habens]  He  receives  all  the  fees  and  pays  all  the  masters ? — Yes. 
615.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  remuneration  to  the  masters  is  adequate  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  we  have — except  that  they  stay. 

GIG.  Br.  Hector.]  It  is  purely  a  private  school,  is  it  not  ? — As  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
is  concerned  we  have  no  endowment  whatever,  except  the  four  exhibitions.  Of  course  we  pay  Mr. 
Adams  £10  a  year  for  each  of  the  four  boys. 

617.  The  Chairman.]  But,  beyond  that,  does  the  Church  of  England  body  contribute  nothing 
towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  school? — Nothing. 

618.  Mr.  Adams,  I  understand,  has  78  pupils.  He  receives  £10  a  year  for  each  pupil,  and  has  to 
carry  on  the  whole  school  with  the  fees  and  pay  two  masters  ? — Yes. 

619.  Profesior  Shand.]  He  pays  no  rent  for  the  school  buildings  ? — No ;  he  has  to  pay  rent  for 
his  own  house. 

630.  And  does  he  maintain  tho  school  buildings  in  repair  ? — No  ;  we  do  that.  AYe  have  a  small 
endowment  with  which  we  are  just  able  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair. 

6-51.  The  Chairman.]  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  iu  the  position  of  assistant  teacher,  is 
any  diUiculty  found  in  filling  it  up  ? — Mr.  Adams  has  just  now  found  considerable  difliculty.  Mr. 
Bates  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  there  has  been  some  difficulty  iu  obtaining  an  eligible 
successor. 
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iiev.  S.  Burrows.         G52.  On  Uio  wliolo,  does  tlio  remuneration  given  to  the  masters  at  llie  Parnell  Grammar  Scho6l 

fall  voiy  far  bc'l(5w  tliafc  given  in  llio  Aiu'kland  College  and  Grammar  School? — I  fancy  it   lias  not 

Feb.  11, 1879.  been  so  mucli.  But  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Adams  is  giving  now.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
Mr.  Bates  as  second  master  received  £100  or  £150,  hut  I  do  not  think  it  wa.s  more  than£l.'jO. 

053.  With  regard  to  tiie  annual  examination,  wiio  appoints  the  examiner.-*? — The  governors. 

()5-l'.  Jtcv.  W.  J.  llabcii.i.]  Do  you  know  if  there  has  been  any  matriculation  examination  at  St. 
John's  College  ?— I  think  there  liave  been  one  or  two. 

055.  In  iiiat  case  I  understand  the  governing  body  would  appoint  the  examiners  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  law  of  the  University  is  now.     St.  John's  College  is  afliiiated  to  the  University. 

050.  T/ie  C/iairnwn.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  there  should  bo  an  inspector  for 
the  secondary  schools,  just  as  there  is  for  the  primary  schools? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

057.  Do  you  think  the  appointment  of  such  an  inspector  ought  to  devolve  upon  the 
Government  or  upon  the  University  of  New  Zealand  as  an  examining  body  ? — I  should  think  the 
University  wouhl  be  best.     I  have  more  couDdenco  in  the  University  than  in  the  Government. 

G5S.  Dr.  IFnllis.]  In  what  rcs])cct  would  the  appointment  of  such  an  inspector  be  advantageous  ? 
— I  think  it  would  help  to  keep  the  schools  up  to  the  mark. 

059,  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  money  required  for  an  inspector  would  be  far  more  usefully 
employed  if  devoted  to  the  ."icliools? — It  would  depend  upon  circumstance.s.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
tell  until  von  had  tried  the  experiment. 

GOO.  You  arc  in  favour  of  such  a  trial  being  made  ? — T  think  so.  I  think  the  more  our  educa- 
tional establishments  are  open  to  the  public,  so  that  they  may  really  know  what  is  going  on  there,  the 
better. 

OGl.  The  Chairman]  As  far  as  you  know,  have  St.  John'i  College  and  the  Church  of  England 
School  at  Parnell  derived  any  advantage  from  being  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ? 
— There  has  scarcely  been  time  yet,  I  think.  It  has  given  a  sort  of  impetus  to  the  two  establishments  ; 
I  think  they  have  been  looking  up  rather.  Perhaps  the  Master  of  the  College  has  taken  more  interest 
in  his  pupils,  knowing  that  they  were  likely  to  como  more  before  the  public  than  previously  ;  and  I 
think,  also,  that  Mr.  Adams  himself  is  desirous  that  the  Grammar  School  should  have  a  position,  and 
be  known  in  connection  with  the  University. 

Her.  T.  Suddh.  The  Eev.  TnoiTAS  BrDDLE  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Feb.  11  1879.  ^^--  The  Chairman.']  The  Commission  wish  to  obtain  some  informatiou  from  you,  Mr.  Buddie, 

with  regard  to  the  endowments  granted  to  the  "Wcsleyau  body  at  the  Three  Kings.  Are  the  terms  of 
the  trust,  as  far  as  you  know,  being  carried  out  in  that  institution  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

003.  "What  is  the  position  of  the  property  ?  Is  it  let? — It  was  divided  into  small  farms,  and  let 
by  public  competition. 

OGi.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  estate  being  utilized  in  that  way  ? — All  but  forty-five  acres,  on  which  the 
buildings  are  erected,  and  where  we  are  now  carrying  on  our  operations. 

005.  What  rental  do  you  derive  from  the  farms  that  are  let  ? — £299,  I  believe,  is  the  total 
amount. 

GOG.  How  is  that  money  expended  by  the  Wesleyan  body  ? — It  is  being  expended  in  the  support 
and  education  of  Natives — Native  teachers  whom  we  are  training  in  the  institution. 

007.  \lo\\  many  Native  pupils  have  you  got  ? — We  had  eight  last  year. 

COS.  And  liow  many  teachers  have  you  for  the  Natives? — We  combine  with  it  a  training  insti- 
tion  for  our  young  men  for  our  ministry,  and  they  assist  me  in  conducting  the  work  of  teaching. 
The  English  students  are  supported  entirely  from  other  .sources. 

009.  Are  not  the  English  students  supported  by  the  funds  arising  from  the  endowment  ? — Oh,  no  ; 
not  at  all.  I  can  show  you  exactly  what  our  expenditure  has  been  in  connection  with  the  institution. 
We  have  expended  during  the  three  years  £3,IG3  14s.  2d.  The  total  sum  derived  from  the  endowment 
was  £1,111 ;  the  balance  of  about  £2,000  we  obtained  from  other  sources.  From  the  Wesley  College, 
which  is  private  property  purchased  by  us  for  educational  purposes,  we  get  £125  a  year,  it  being  let 
at  a  rental.  We  get  that  sum  towards  the  support  of  the  English  students,  and  we  get  £150  from 
the  Auckland  Wesleyan  congregations.  W^e  also  receive  about  £200  per  annum  from  the  funds  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  the  students  themselves  contribute  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  expenditure  I  have  mentioned,  a  sum  of  £900  has  been  spent  in  putting  the 
building  in  repair.     Only  £150  of  that  came  from  the  rentals;  £75S  was  supplied  from  other  sources. 

070.  Within  what  period? — Within  the  last  three  years— since  we  opened  the  institution.  We 
began  in  1S7G. 

071.  What  staff  of  masters  have  you  got? — I  am  the  Principal  of  the  institution,  and  employ 
my  time  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  superintending  the  studies  of  both  Natives  and  Europeans.  We 
have  Dr.  Kidd  as  classical  and  mathematical  tutor,  and  the  English  students  assist  in  teaching  the 
Natives  the  elements  of  an  English  education. 

072.  Has  the  institution  at  Three  Kings  derived  any  advantage  from  being  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  ? — The  Natives  have  not  derived  any  particular  advantage  from  it — not  as 
yet. 

673.  I  mean  the  institution  itself  Did  you  receive  any  monetary  aid? — Not  a  farthing.  Our 
Bources  of  income  are  what  I  have  already  told  you — namely,  the  rentals  from  the  land,  the  rent  from 
the  College  building  in  Auckland,  the  sum  of  £150  a  year  from  the  Auckland  Wesleyan  congregations, 
a  sum  from  the  AVesleyan  Conference  funds,  and  contributions  from  the  English  students  themselves. 

07-4.  But  all  the  income  arising  from  the  endowments  is  devoted  to  educational  purposes  ? — Tes, 
eicluBively  to  Native  education. 

075.  Dr.  TVaUis.]  Is  there  a  definite  sum  required  from  all  the  English  students  who  attend  ? — 
No.     Our  Conference  generally  makes  up  the  sum  of  £80.     A  sum  of  £80  a  year  being  required,  the 
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kIiuIomIh  cdiilrilmto  wlirti  llicy  lire  able,  nnJ  our  Conferouco  pay*  llio  bnlonco.    Some  of  the  iitudcnta  Bet>.  T.  Buddie. 
liiivo  paid  I  lie  wliiilt'  (if  lln'ir  ••vpciiHeH.  

(ITli.  J'rofi-nsnr  Cook.]   Arc  iIithc  cij,'!!),  Hcliolni'N  llio  Nulivo  traelierH  you  nrc  IrniiiinR? — Yon;  wo    reb.11,1870. 
iirii  trniiiiii;;  llicm  willi  llio  view  ol*  hciidiiiK  lliciu  nut  hh  IcnrlicrH  or  iniiiiMlcTH.     We  Imvc  ncnt  out  llirce, 
bill  0110  of  tlioiii  (lied.     AV(>  Imvo  ono  cnt'ii^iMl  now  at  lIokiiitiKii,  niiU  wo  arc  Hciidin^  out  another  tliia 

year.     These  yoiiiin  men  aro  pla 1   under  (lio  KiipfriiiU'iulfiu'O  of  an  Eiiglivli  iniHrionary  in  a  largo 

dibtrict,  and  are  to  ho  hiealcd  in  the  Nativo  viihi);('H. 

(i77.  Voii  have  no  boys  or  \(\v\»  a^  HcliolarH  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — No.  We  arc  intending  to 
cxlond  onr  openitioiiH  that  far  by-and-iiy. 

C.ys.  Dr.   U'lillin.]   J)oeH  Dr.'  Kidd  leaeh  thcHO  ci^'ht  Natives  ?— No. 

(i70.  'rhen  (liey  are  not  lau^;iil  tlio  rudiinenlH  either  ot"  ehixsics  or  mathoinoticH  ? — No;  they  arc 
not  cnHleienlly  nilvancod.  AVo  yet  them  from  the  Nativo  /cain^a,  nnd  of  courso  have  to  begin  with 
them  in  eh'iiientiiry  Kn};li.sli. 

(iSO.  T/w  Chairman.]  Do  you  got  any  contribution  from  tho  Qovornmcnt  in  aid  of  the  inBtitution  ? 
—No. 

(>S1.  Not  for  the.':o  Native  pupils  y — No,  not  a  farlliing. 

0S2.  AVe  iiave  just  had  il  in  evidence  tliat  in  tho  ease  of  tho  Church  of  England  Bchooj  at  St. 
Stcidien'.s  tho  (loveniment  j;ives  a  eontriliution  of  .CIS  a  liead.  1  under.stand  you  get  nothin;;  from  tho 
(Jovernment  ? — Nolhiiif:.  At  St.  iS(e|)hen'8  they  have  a  Lirge  sciiool  of  bovH.  Our  institution  has 
been  simply  a  normal  training  institution,  and  we  liave  not  asiicd  for  any  help  from  the  Government, 
but  sim|)ly  approjiriated  the  rents  from  the  land. 

(')S;i.  Who  arc  tlio  trustees  of  tho  Tlirco  King.')  at  present? — Captain  James  Stone,  Auckland; 
Mr.  Thomas  IJtissell,  solicitor  ;  Jfr.  .Tames  Heron,  Shorlland  ;  ^fr.  Frederick  Lambert  Prime,  Auck- 
land ;  Jlr.  John  Edson,  Auckland  ;  Jfr.  AVilliam  Grifhtli,  Auckland  ;  Mr.  Edward  Allen,  Mount  Albert ; 
Jlr.  Joseph  Lislon  Wilson,  Auckland;  J\Ir.  John  McEfCer  Shera,  Auckland;  Mr.  Ilichard  Hobbs, 
Aucklaiul. 

OSl.  And  Ihe  legal  estate  vests  in  them  ? — Yes. 

(585.  Arc  there  annual  or  half-yearly  examinations  held  at  the  school? — Annual. 

(iSO.  Is  a  re]H)rt  made  to  anybody  ? — The  report  is  made  to  our  Conference.  I  may  say  that  since 
the  insiituf  ion  was  aiVilialcd  to  iho  University  we  have  had  three  non-resident  matriculated  students 
who  jiassed  the  annual  examination  last  year.  They  passed  tho  matriculation  examination  last  July. 
The  jiajiers  liav(^  t;one  down  to  tho  Eegistrar. 

GiS7.  Dr.  Jlrc/or.]  "Was  permission  for  non-attendance  given  by  the  Chancellor  in  respect  of  these 
non-resident  students  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  special  leave  applied  for.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  understood  that  it  was  provided  for  in  the  regulations. 

G8S.  P/-o/(?»-.vo)-  Cool:]  Did  they  attend  lectures? — They  attended  regularly  on  Dr.  Kidd. 

Gb9.  Professor  Scile.]  At  the  school  ? — No ;  they  regulated  their  attendance,  according  to  con- 
Tcnience,  at  Dr.  Kidd's  own  residence. 

090.  Professor  Coolc.^  Docs  your  institutiou  of  the  Three  Kings  regard  that  as  sufficient  attend- 
ance under  the  regulations  ? — Y'es. 

691.  Professor  Sale.]  Is  the  payment  to  Dr.  Kidd  on  that  account  made  by  you,  or  by  the  pupils 
themselves  ? — I  make  the  pa_yment  from  the  funds  of  the  institutiou. 

092.  Professor  Cook.]  Not  from  the  funds  arising  from  the  endowments? — No  ;  from  the  other 
funds. 

093.  Professor  SJiand.]  Do  you  prescribe  a  minimum  amount  of  attendance  in  this  way,  or  do  you 
leave  it  to  the  students  themselves  ? — They  are  to  attend  Dr.  Kidd  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  each  time. 

69i.  You  consider  that  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

093.  Have  you  scut  up  any  students  to  the  University  examinations — I  mean  for  degrees?— No. 
We  have  ouly  been  in  existence  three  years,  and  we  were  only  affiliated  to  the  University  twelve  months 
ago. 

696.  Pev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Can  you  describe  the  matriculation  examination  in  the  institution  as  to 
its  standard  and  scope  r — It  embraced  examination  in  classics,  mathematics,  English  grammar,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  history.  The  Latin  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Mauusell ;  the  Greek  paper  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Kidd,  and  also  the  mathematical  papers. 

097.  Was  there  any  minimum  percentas^e  of  marks  required  for  passing? — There  was  nothing 
fixed  in  the  paper.s  that  Dr.  Maunseli  sent.  They  were  returned  to  him,  and  he  sent  back  a  certificate 
to  the  eft'ect  that  the  students  had  passed.     There  were  no  marks  fixed  in  the  papers  he  furnished. 

698.  Professor  Shand.']  Have  you  got  copies  of  these  papers  ? — No ;  I  sent  them  on  to  the 
Registrar. 

699.  The  matriculation  papers  ? — No,  the  papers  for  the  annual  examination.  I  did  not  send  the 
matriculation  papers,  which  1  have  and  can  furnish. 

70l>.  The  Chairrimn.']  Under  the  terms  of  the  trust  you  are  either  required  or  allowed  to  carry  on 
industrial  training  :  has  anything  been  done  in  that  branch  ? — We  have  no  industrial  trainina; — nothing 
beyond  our  agricultural  operations.  We  employ  the  Natives  every  afternoon  from  two  o'clock  until 
five  in  gardening  and  farming.  We  have  a  small  farm,  grow  our  own  mutton,  keep  our  own  cows, 
make  our  own  milk  and  butter,  and  grow  our  own  vegetables. 

701.  But  I  understand  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  teach  special  trades  ? — No.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  first  grants  received  were  made  to  us  for  the  special  purpose  of 
such  an  institution.  We  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  when  we  began,  of  going  beyond  the  objects  of  a 
training  institution  for  teachers.  The  first  grant  of  192  acres,  which  we  received  in  Governor 
Eitzroy's  time,  was  for  a  Wesleyan  training  institution  for  training  Native  clergymen  and  teachers. 
You  will  find  those  grants  all  referred  to  in  the  Blue  Books  of  1809,  when  some  evidence  was  given 
before  a  Commission. 

702.  Per.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  I  believe  you  had  five  grants.  There  are  only  four  set  forth  in  the  Blue 
Book,  and  I  think  the  original  graut  is  the  missing  one ;  it  is  not  printed  with  the  others  ? — It  may 
sot  be  printed. 
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J?^i\  T.  Buddie.  703.  Prnfensor  Coolc.']  Can  you  pire  ub  a  copy  of  the  purpoFes  of  that  grant  ? — Tcr  ;  the  terms  of 
tlic  grant  arc  tlir.«e  :    "Wliercas  it  is  desirable  that  a  portion  of  ground  should  lie  set  apart  in  the 

Feb.  11, 1870.  yj(;iiiity  of  Auckland,  to  be  used  for  the  purpcses  of  a  Wealeyan  iuBtitution,  and  that  the  same  should 
bo  vested  in  tlio  yupcrintcndent  of  the  Weslcyan  ^rissiou  in  the  said  territory  for  the  time  being: 
Kow  know  TO  tliat  we,  of  our  spcei.'il  grace,  &c.,  do  liereby  grant  unto  the  I{ev.  Walter  Lawry,  Super- 
intendent of  the  AVesleynn  Mission,  &c.  [Here  follows  the  drscriplion  of  the  boundaries,  Ac,  com- 
])rising  192  acres  3  roods  12  perches.]  In  trust  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aforesaid  Wesleyan 
Native  Institution:  to  hold  unto  the  said  "Waller  Lawry,  Superintendent  of  the  AVesleyan  Mission, 
and  his  successors  for  ever." 

70k  liev.  W.J.JIabens.]  And  how  would  the  Weslcyan  body  itself  define  a  Xativo  institution  ? — It 
was  a  Native  trainine;  institution  for  preparing  Natives  for  teaching  and  ministerial  work.  I  cannot 
tell  why  it  has  been  thus  described  in  tho  deed — only  that  the  land  was  granted  to  us  for  this  special 
work. 

705.  By  a  training  institution  do  you  mean  an  institution  for  training  ministers  ? — Yes,  for  training 
Native  ministers  for  our  Native  work,  not  for  the  European  work.  I  commenced  it.  I  came  down 
to  Auckland  from  the  Waikato  in  184 1  and  brought  with  me  about  twenty  Native  young  men,  who  had 
been  engaged  as  Native  teachers  in  our  work  in  the  countryfin  order  to  train  them  for  further  useful- 
ness. AVc  collected  money  from  the  public  in  Auckland,  and  erected  buildings  in  Grafton  Road  for 
that  object,  and  there  1  carried  on  the  institution  for  a  few  years.  "When  Governor  Grey  came  he 
saw  what  we  were  doing.  He  visited  the  institution,  and  said  to  me,  "  You  are  doing  a  good  work.  I 
think  vou  might  extend  it.  If  you  are  willing  to  take  in  connection  with  your  training  school  a  Native 
school,  I  will  make  further  grants ;"  and  hence  the  grants  that  Governor  Grey  made  to  us. 

706.  £>}•.  Wallis.']  Then  the  original  intention  of  the  trust  was  purely  for  a  religious  purpose? — 
Purely  so.     The  fact  is,  we  had  no  idea  of  any  general  school  when  we  began  the  Native  institution. 

707.  And  tho  industrial  tuition  was  tacked  on  by  Governor  Grey  ? — Yes. 

708.  liec.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Is  the  present  Three  Kings  Institution  upon  the  site  of  the  first  grant 
from  Governor  Fitzroy  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  part  of  it.  That  grant  included  192  acres:  we  are  occupying 
forty-five  acres  ;  the  rest  is  leased. 

709.  And  has  it  been  found  practicable  of  late  years  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  trust  in  the 
case  of  the  other  four  grants? — Wo  consider  that  we  are  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  trust  now 
as  far  as  we  are  able  ;  for  you  should  also  be  informed  that  in  accepting  these  grants  there  was  sent  to 
us  a  memorandum  from  Governor  Grey,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Sin,—  "  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  May  13, 1833. 

It  having  become  necessary  for  me  to  recommend  for  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  mode  in  which  I  propose  that  the  public  fuuds  reserved  in  this  country  for  Native  purposes 
should  be  applied,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  sum  of  £1,600 
per  annum  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  New  Zealand  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  two  northern  provinces,  and  the  sum  of  £700  per  annum  for  the  southern  provinces 
of  New  Zealand,  and  for  the  support  of  schools  in  connection  with  that  Church  which  are  already 
established,  or  may  be  hereafter  established,  in  these  islands  :  provided  these  funds  are  applied  in 
couformitv  with  the  principles  stated  in  the  enclosed  memorandum.  When  you  have  fully  considered 
the  plan  thus  proposed  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  and 
if  the  body  which  you  represent  are  willing  to  accept  the  proposed  annual  grant  on  those  terms. 

"  Tho  liev.  Walter  Lawry,  "  I  have,  &c., 

"  Superintendent  of  Wesloyan  Zvlissions  in  New  Zealand,  &c."  "  G.  GnET. 

"Memorandum. — 1.  New  Ze.iland  shall  be  divided  into  convenient  districts  for  educational  purposes 
connected  w  ith  the  Wesleyan  Church.  2.  All  schools  in  such  districts  which  receive  any  portion  of 
the  Government  grant  shall  be  conducted,  as  .heretofore,  upon  the  principle  of  a  religious  education, 
industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  the  English  language  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  system 
pursued  in  such  schools.  3.  The  schools  which  are  aided  from  the  Government  grant  may  be  of  three 
kinds — first,  colleges ;  second,  central  schools ;  third,  primary  schools.  Each  educational  district 
shall  have  at  least  one  central  school,  which  is  to  be  made  in  as  far  as  possible  the  means  of  multiplying 
primary  schools  in  that  district  which  shall  be  regarded  as  being  connected  with  the  central  school  to 
which  they  belong :  4.  So,  generally,  allowing  that  the  most  promising  scholars  from  the  primary 
schools  shall  have  the  option  afforded  them  of  being  received  into  the  central  school  with  which  they 
arc  connected.  5.  In  this  manner  the  most  promising  scholars  in  the  central  schools  will  be  eligible 
for  election  as  pupils  into  the  college  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
ultimately  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  qualify  Native  teachers  for  the  ministry.  6.  Maori  or  half- 
caste  children,  or  the  children  of  inhabitants  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  orphans  or 
destitute  children  of  European  parents,  are  to  be  eligible  for  admission  into  any  schools  which  may  be 
supported  from  the  Government  grant,  upon  such  conditions  as  may  in  the  case  of  each  school  be 
determined  by  the  Auckland  District  Meeting.  7.  Any  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools  will 
be  made  upon  the  usual  trusts  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  New  Zealand.  8. 
Tho  annual  grant  given  by  the  Government  shall  be  applicable  to  the  three  following  purposes,  in  such 
proportions  as  the  Auckland  District  Jleeting  may  determine : — First.  To  the  support  of  existing 
schools,  and  the  establishment  of  new  schools.  Second.  To  provide  the  means  of  educating  in  the 
colleges,  or  in  the  central  schools,  schol.irs  to  be  trained  as  teachers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties 
allotted  to  them,  shall  teach  in  the  primary  schools.  The  total  number  of  scholars  to  be  educated  aa 
above  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  made  up  to  twenty,  and  shall,  if  possible,  be  maintained  at  least 
at  that  number.  Third.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  sums  (which,  it  is  proposed,  should  not  for  the 
present  exceed  £10  per  annum)  in  part  payment  of  the  salaries  of  accredited  teachers  who  shall  have 
passed  an  examination  before,  and  have  received  a  certificate  from,  the  Auckland  District  Meeting,  or 
6uch  persons  as  they  may  appoint.  9.  It  is  proposed  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  at  least  twenty 
teachers  in  primary  schools  shall  each  receive  this  annual  allowance  of  £10.  10.  The  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  schools  supported  from  the  Government  grant  shall  be  administered  by  the 
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Audilaiul  Di«(rift  Mooting.     II,  An  aniiuul  irpoit  ..I'  ilio  utato  of  tlio  ioliooln,  ntxl  ..f  tlio  mo.lo  in 

wliic-li  till,  aiimial  f;nuil  1i:in  boon  tliitlriljulud,  in   to   bo  luniiBliod  to  tbn   (iovoriior  by  tlio   Auckloiid  

DmtriclM.iliii;,'.  ..  (j    Q„j.y  Feb.  11, 1879. 

"May  l.'llh,  I85;i." 

71U.  1  uiiilorNtiiiiJ  llmt  tlmt  refer*  (o  .;riiiitB  of  iiioncv.  Tlio  iminodiiito  qiiCMtion  wim  about  tlicBO 
RraiilN  of  biinl,  ami  tlio  IniNlH  lo  wliioli  lluy  aro  cnniiiio.!,' and  wlilch  Hceiii  to  bo  fop  tlio  ciliicatioil  of 
<'liililr<'ni'--ll  HiiyH ''any  uraiilsof  lau.l  for  llio  Mupiiort  of  hcIiooIm,"  wliicli  incliKifH  botb  laridH  and 
nioiioy.  Tlio  wordH  uro,  "Any  i^nmlM  of  land  for  llio  MU|)(iorL  of  MihoolH  will  bo  luadc  upon  ibo  UHUal 
trn.stH  to  Ibo  Snporinloiulonl  of  tliu  Wctdoyan  I\IisHiunn  in  Ncfw  Zealand." 

711.  To  \vlKito.ilonL  does  Unit  doeninonl  idiMitify  llio  pnrpoHO  to  wliicli  tbo  land  ia  devoted  with 
tlie  pnriiose  to  wliicli  eertaiii  annual  grnnt.s  of  inonoy  are  devoted  ?— 1  eonHJder  that  we  received  tbo 
laiul  and  llio  money  lor  tlie  name  object,  and  wo  liavo"  u.sed  botb  Cor  tbo  one  idniplo  object  of  carrying 
on,  so  far  as  wa  bavo  been  able,  Nadvo  education.  Wo  have  never  employed  tbo  fnndH  for  any  otber 
jiurpose.  I  was  connected  wilb  all  tho.Ho  arrangements  origiiuilly,  and  fn'riiisbcd  annual  aocounta.  I 
have  copies  to  tliis  date  (d'  accounts  Blretcliing  from  1817  up  to'lSCO  an<l  1870— annual  re])ort»  and 
nccounls  furnished  to  tbo  (JovoriimeiU,  all  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  JMuo  ]5ookH  year  after  year. 
Beforo  the  school  was  broken  up  by  tlio  war,  wo  bad  an  annual  inspoelion  by  inspectorB  appointed  by 
tho  tJovornment,  whoso  reports  can  also  bo  found  in  tho  liluc  Books.  Mr.  Carletou  was  one, and  Mr. 
Taylor  also  acted  for  several  years. 

712.  I^rnfessor  Cuo/c]  Then  you  ceased  operations  on  account  of  the  war? — The  war  broke  up  tho 
establishment.  Tbo  Chairman  will  recollect  how  all  the  ^■ative  sdiools  were  di.opcrsed  when  tbo  war 
occurred.  The  estate  at  tho  Three  Kings  was  afterwards  let  for  £250  a  year.  Tho  Native  pupils  all 
left,  and  were  scattered  over  tho  country,  and  we  sent  tbo  money  after  them — distributed  tho  rents 
that  came  in  among  tho  missionaries  residing  at  Kawbia,  liaglau,  Aotea,  Waipa,  and  llokianga,  and 
these  schools  wcro  carried  on  throughout  the  war,  some  of  them  by  Native  teachers  under  the  siiperin- 
tendcnco  of  our  missionaries.  The  money  went  iu  that  direction  when  the  scliool  was  closed  and  the 
estate  was  let.  Now  that  an  impi-ovement  in  Native  ali'airs  has  taken  ])lace.  wo  fei  1  that  wo  should  do 
something  towards  resuscitating  our  Native  work,  and  wo  believe  tho  most  clUcieut  way  to  do  it  is  by 
training  Native  teachers  and  ministers  to  go  and  act  as  ministers  and  schoolmasters  in' the  Native  vil- 
lages, under  the  supcrintondenco  of  an  English  missionarv. 

713.  Ti'ie  Oliairmun.']  1  understand  you  lo  state  distinctly  that  whatever  proceeds  arose  from  these 
educational  endowments  were  strictly  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and  that  none  have  been 
devoted  to  Church  purposes? — Most  distinctly.  The  fact  is  that  from  Church  funds  we  have  been 
deriving  considerable  assistance.  Our  Missionary  .Society  in  England  supplied  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.  For  several  years,  we  received  £.jOO  a  year  from  our  society  in  Loudon  to  assist  in  carrvint^ 
on  tho  Three  Kings.  They  paid  Mr.  Reid's  stipend  the  whole  of  the  years  be  was  Principal  there, 
besides  allowing  us  £500  a  year  to  assist  in  carrying  ou  our  Native  education.  £200  of  that  amount 
was  devoted  towards  the  training  of  the  young  men  we  had  at  the  institution,  and  the  £300  was  dis- 
tributed amougst  ihe  Native  primary  schools  out  in  the  country. 

714..  At  whose  expense  were  the  buildings  erected  at  the  Three  Kings? — I  think  partly  by  assist- 
ance from  tho  Government,  and  partly  by  assistance  from  the  English  missionary  society.  "We  had  as 
many  as  150  Natives  as  jiupils  at  the  institution  at  one  time — children  and  young  men.  We  had 
several  young  men  as  teachers  and  monitors  among  the  children.  The  ages  varied  from  eight  or  ten 
to  thirty  years. 

715.  Professor  Shaiid.]  Did  they  reside  in  the  institution  ? — Yes.  The  present  building  is  a  large 
building,  which  the  young  men  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  an  English  carpenter 
erected.     The  house  I  now  live  in  was  also  built  in  the  same  way. 

716.  The  Chairman.']  Were  the  150  pupils  all  boarded  at  the  institution  ? — Tes.  We  then  had 
the  whole  of  the  laud  in  our  own  hands,  and  kept  a  farm  servant,  who  superintended  and  conducted  the 
farming  operations,  and,  of  course,  we  raised  a  good  deal  of  produce,  and  sometimes  sold  produce  iu  aid 
and  support  of  the  institutiou. 

717.  licv.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  maintain  that  these  reserves,  set  apart  for  the 
education  of  children  of  both  races,  are  now  devoted  to  that  object  indirectly,  by  being  applied  to  the 
training  of  Native  persons  who  are  to  be  teachers  of  the  Native  children  ? — I  consider  that  we  are 
employing  the  funds  iu  perfect  accordance  with  this  memorandum  hy  Sir  George  Grey.  Tou  perceive 
the  distribution  is  placed  iu  the  hands  of  tlie  Auckland  District  Meeting.  We  hadno  New  Zealand 
Conference  then.  We  were  part  of  the  Australasian  Wesleyau  Conference,  and  our  District  Meeting 
was  our  sui)reme  ecclesiastical  court  in  this  country.  Now  we  have  our  Conference,  and  the  matter  is 
iu  the  hands  of  our  New  Zealand  Conference. 

718.  Then,  do  I  understand  that  you  rely  rather  upon  the  trusts  expressed  in  the  memorandum 
you  read  than  on  the  trusts  expressed  in  the  deeds  of  grant  ? — I  rely  upon  both.  I  consider  that  an 
agreement  was  made  between  us  and  the  then  Grovernor  of  the  colony.  He  states  certain  conditions 
and  asks  us  if  we  will  agree  to  carry  on  tlie  work  on  those  conditions,  and  if  we  will  accept  the  grants 
on  the  conditions  specified  in  these  documents.  A\''e  agreed  to  do  so.  We  conceived  that  we  received 
the  grants  of  laud  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  while  it  is  required  that  both  children  of  destitute 
English  parents  and  children  from  the  Pacifie  Islands  shall  be  eligible  to  be  admitted,  yet  Sir  Georo-e 
Greyjleaves  the  selection  with  the  District  Meeting — "  upon  such  conditions  as  may  iu  the  case  of  each 
school  be  determined  by  the  Auckland  District  Meeting." 

719.  Then  in  effect  you  propose  not  to  read  the  Crown  grants  by  themselves,  but  in  connection  with 
the  memorandum  ? — Tes,  and  iu  connection  with  our  model  deed,  which  gives  the  trustees  perfect  power. 

720.  Do  I  understand  that  you  maintain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  trusts  impressed  upon 
these  lauds  by  tho  Crown  grant,  those  trusts  may  be  at  any  time  shaken  oil" by  bringing  the  lands  under 
the  model  trust  deed  ? — They  are  under  the  model  trust  deed;  but  we  consider  ourselves  morally 
bound  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  memorandum,  and  apply  any  jiroceeds  that  may  arise  solely  and 
exclusively  to  Maori  education,  or,  if  there  are  no  Maoris,  to  educate  of  course  tho  other  parties 
interested. 
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Sev.  T.Suddle.  721.  Still,  I  understand  tlic  position  is  that  you  maintain  that,  by  tho  bringing  of  any  property 

^       under  the  uiodel  trust  dccil,  the  ori<,'inal  trusts  arc  merged  in  tho  general  trusts  expressed  iu  the 

Feb.  11,  1879.     jgjjj  y_Yc8,  legally  they  are.     At  least  we  arc  so  instructed. 

722.  Professor  Cook.]  Your  estate  at  the  Three  Kings  comprises,  I  think,  192  acres,  granted  by 
Governor  I'itzroy  in  1S15  ? — Yes. 

723.  In  1850  you  received  two  grants — one  on  the  31st  August  of  20  acres,  and  one  on  the  15th 
October— of  two  blocks  comprising  together  527  acres  ? — Yes. 

724.  What  was  done  wiili  those  ?—Tliose  are  the  blocks  that  were  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and 
from  which  we  are  deriving  the  revenue  I  have  spoken  of,  and  with  which  we  arc  eupporting  our  present 
institution. 

725.  The  revenue  amounting  to  something  like  £290  a  year? — Yes. 

72G.  What  land  is  reserved  for  the  Three  Kings  itself  as  an  institution  ? — Forty-five  acres,  being 
part  of  the  192  acres. 

727.  Are  the  other  150  acres  let  ? — Yes. 

728.  There  are  two  other  grants  of  19  acres  and  65  acres? — All  those  lands  were  let  by  auction, 
and  they  yield  an  annual  income  of  £299. 

729.  "The  first  grant  that  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  Weslcyan  body  bears  date  7th  of 
October,  1811  ? — Yes;  that  is  a  grant  of  land  in  the  Grafton  Eoad,  where  wo  had  our  first  insti- 
tut  ion. 

730.  What  were  the  trusts  declared  on  that  ? — Precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  tho  192 
acres. 

731.  The  general  purposes  of  a  Weslcyan  Native  institution? — ^Yes. 

732.  Was  that  given  by  Governor  I'ltzroy  ? — Yes. 

733.  AVhat  is  being  done  with  that  property? — It  is  leased,  and  the  funds  come  into  our  insti- 
tution revenue,  and  are  added  to  the  £299.  "We  receive  £299  per  annum  from  the  Three  Kings 
property,  and  £liG  per  annum  from  the  lease  of  the  Grafton  IJoad  property,  making  a  total  of  £445. 

73i.  Is  £110  all  the  rent  you  receive  for  the  0:J  acres? — That  i.s  all. 

735.  Do  you  know  when  the  leases  are  likely  to  fall  in  ? — I  think  the  leases  are  for  twenty 
years.  We  publish  an  account  of  our  income  and  expenditure  every  year.  We  render  an  account 
to  our  annual  Conference,  and  it  is  published. 

736.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Was  the  Grafton  Eoad  endowment  granted  as  a  church  site,  or  as  an  educa- 
tional endowment  ? — As  an  educational  site. 

737.  jS'ot  specifically  as  a  church  site? — No.  It  was  granted  for  Native  purposes.  WTien  we  lived 
there,  of  course,  we  had  a  church  on  the  spot  for  Natives,  and  had  a  Native  congregation  there. 

73S.  Professor  Cook.]  Was  this  Grafton  Eoad  property  let  by  auction  ? — It  was  let  while  I  was 
away,  but  I  think  so. 

'739.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  income  of  something  less  than  £300  a  year  is  a  very  small  income 
to  be  derived  from  about  800  acres  of  laud  ? — I  cannot  pretend  to  judge.  As  the  land  was  put  up  at 
auction  I  suppose  it  brought  its  market  value. 

740.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution  if  the  Wesleyan  body  had  power 
to  sell  the  laud  and  invest  tho  money  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be.  I  cannot  tell. 
It  might  be. 

741.  Supposing  the  land  were  sold  and  the  money  funded,  would  it  be  likely  to  return  more  than 
£300  or  £100  a  year  in  interest? — I  have  not  sufficient  information  to  answer  that,  but  I  fancy  not. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  deal  of  the  land  is  covered  with  scoria.  It  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
volcanic  hills  and  a  large  swamp  of  280  acres. 

742.  Br.  Wdllis.]  Does  it  include  the  caves  ? — Yes,  and  all  that  stony  land  round  about. 

743.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Is  not  a  portion  of  your  endowment  on  the  shores  of  the  Manukau  ? — Yes ; 
there  is  a  strip  on  the  shores  of  the  JManukau  which  is  let  for  £10  per  annum.  It  is  comparatively 
valueless  as  land. 

744.  It  is  the  piece  containing  227  acres,  I  think  ? — Yes.  It  was  granted  to  us  originally  for 
supplying  firewood,  and  for  a  fishing  and  bathing  station  for  the  Natives.  It  is  only  bringing  in  £10 
per  annum. 

745.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  that  class  of  land,  what  would  you  estimate  to 
be  its  value  per  acre  ? — I  cannot  pretend  to  put  an  estimate  upon  it. 

74(3.  lias  the  Wesleyan  body  had  any  other  endowment.s  for  educational  purposes? — Yes.  There 
are  others  in  the  country,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  of  very  little  use.  W'c  iiad  one  at  Aotca,  but  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  llauhaus.  It  was  granted  by  the  Natives  themselves.  It  was  not  from  the 
public  estate.  The  Natives  reserved  it  for  educational  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan 
body,  and  the  Government  gave  a  grant  for  it ;  but  we  cannot  use  it.    The  area  is  402  acres. 

747.  Is  there  any  other  endowment  in  a  similar  position? — I  think  there  is  another  piece  of  land 
at  Waiharakeke  in  thfi  same  position,  also  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Hauhaus.  We  had  a  mission  station 
there  which  was  purchased  by  our  society  in  the  early  times  from  the  Natives ;  it  was  not  Government 
land. 

7iS.  Br.  Heclor.]  Have  you  a  grant  at  Mokau — there  is  an  old  mission  station  there  ? — The 
Natives  made  a  reserve  for  educational  purposes. 

749.  The  Chairman]  You  alluded  in  your  examination  to  a  model  trust  deed:  could  we  see  a  copy 
of  it  ?  I  understand  it  is  some  formal  document  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  very  long  document  setting  forth  the 
trusts  under  which  the  jjroperties  are  to  be  held. 

750.  I  do  not  suppose  it  in  any  war  overrides  the  Crown  grant  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
trust  ? — So  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  gives  power  to  the  trustees  to  use  those  properties  for  such 
purposes  as  are  set  forth  in  the  model  deed — i.e.,  such  religious  objects  as  are  set  forth. 

751.  But  in  these  trust  estates  are  not  the  bodies  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  expressed  in 
the  grants  signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  colony  ? — If  these  trusts  be  recognized,  as  they  have  been,  by 
"  The  Eeligious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Trusts  Act,  18.J6,"  which  recognizes  the  model  deed, 
I  suppose  that  that  is  our  legal  guide — the  model  deed,  enrolled  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
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752,  Then  do  vdu  conhider  tlmt  iIioho  IniBt  proponioii  nro  (jovoriipd  by  the  model  triint  dood  to  Bev.  T.  liuJdU, 

wliicli  you  ruler  r.illu'r  lliiiii  liy  tlui  IcrniH  of  llm  Cniwii  jjruiit  r'-'Von ;  1  tliiiik  yi>u  will  find  thiit  (hut  in  

roiilly    llii\    it'jjiil    iMwiliiiii   of  tiii'lii.      All    tlid    Wi'MJcyaii    |iro|)i!rlioi  aro   lioM    under  tlio    umdul   deed     Fob.  11,  1879. 
iMcnlioiii'd  ill  ijjo  U('li'.;ioMH  iiiid  Cliiirilitliio  'I'rUNlH  Ai-I  of  IS.'ili, 

7'hi.  lliiM  your  iiiHliiulioii  dcrivi'il  iiiiy  lioiudit  from  alliliiil ion  up  to  tlin  prcdont  time?  Have  you 
Kdiil  iiuy  piipiJM  u])? — No,  Hot  directly  from  our  tlii>i)lo;;ical  xludt-ntH;  only  tlioii(!  llirco  youii^^  iiifii  I 
luvvo  H|i(>lc<>ii  of,  who  iiro  ti'iudu'rn  in  hoiuo  of  (lu)  (iovcrnmi'ril.  mcIiooIm  and  arc  Hluilyini;  for  a  di-f^reo. 

I'll.  IJo  you  think  tliat  tlio  ])rcH('Mt  niodo  of  appoinlinjj  iho  Scnalo  of  liio  Univeriiily  of  Now 
Zcnlaud  is  a  NatiMfnclory  ono  ?  —  I  am  Heiircciy  pn-parcd  to  n'wo  aii  opinion  on  that  Kultjoct. 

7C>Ct.  Was  I  here  any  KJiofial  a^jrccuKUil,  mado  with  tlio  'I'liri'o  Kingx  about  afliliulion  ? — No.  I 
mado  applii-alion  to  tlu«  Soiialo,  by  luuliorily  <if  mir  annual  L'oiifuriuico.  It  will  bo  found  in  pajjo  18  of 
tho  Miiiulcs  of  l'roi'uudiiiL;H  of  tlio  Senate  for  1S7.S. 

Toll.  J)r.  Jlfc/or.]  .\ re  lectures  ^iven  on  phyHical  and  naturul  Hciciieo  ? — Wo  liavo  not  required 
thorn  ;  wo  have  bad  a  ;;entieman  ivady  to  j^ive  ihem. 

7.57.  J'rn/'fxsor  Uuuk]  What  object  did  tlio  Wesleyan  Conference  Huppown  lliey  would  j,'ain  for  tho 
iuNlilulion  by  allilialioii  y — It  was  Him])ly  this:  W'o  Hiipposod  that  our  vounij  nicu  Htudyin;;  for  our 
ministry  ini,;;ht,  if  they  chose,  study  for  u  degroo  in  our  own  iiistilution  without  haviutj  to  enter  any 
other  collei;e.     Tliat  was  (uir  object. 

758.    Y'/ifl  VluiiniHin.'\    \"ou  aro  a  nuMiiber  of  (lie  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — Tea. 

7ri9.  As  a  niatlor  of  opinion,  do  you  think  that  iiistilution  meets  the  University  reipiiremenls  of 
tho  colony  at  the  present  time  ? — I  have  alway.s  rcf^arded  it  as  beini;  the  best  arrangement  for  meeting 
tho  cdncalional  wants  of  tho  colony  in  the  ])reseiit  state  of  things.  1  would  prefer  its  existeuco 
as  an  exainining  body  to  its  being  mado  a  teaching  iiislit  ntion. 

7t>0.  Up  to  tho  present  timo  yon  have  sent  no  candidates  from  the  Three  Kings  for  a  <legree? — 
No.     None  of  our  own  young  men  who  arc  residents  and  studying  for  our  ministry  have  gone  yet. 

701.  Aro  you  preparing  any  students  for  becoming  candidates  for  the  B..V.  degree  ? — Ves,  the 
tbroo  matriculated  students  already  referred  to;  and  wo  ho])o  that  some  of  our  theological  students 
will  reach  that  far.  But  owing  to  tho  groat  demand  wo  have  had  for  minislors  wo  have  been  unable 
to  keep  them  long  onougli  in  tho  institution. 

7t)2.  Up  to  tho  present  time  I  understand  there  have  been  no  matriculated  students  ? — Not  from 
our  students  in  theology  resident  in  the  institution.  Tiiere  aro  three  malricnhited  students  whose 
names  aro  upon  the  books  of  our  institution,  but  they  are  not  residents. 

7t)o.  Frofcssor  S/iand.]  And  they  do  not  receive  any-  instruction  at  the  College  ? — No,  they  receive 
it  from  Dr.  Kidd  as  a  matter  of  convenience — from  Ur.  Kidd  as  representing  the  institution. 

7tit.  Dr.  JL'rtor.]  I  understand  that  these  students  have  been,  examined,  and  that  their  examina- 
tion papers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Kegistrar  ? — Yes. 

7ti5.  I'/ie  G/iairmnn.]  AVhero  do  they  receive  instruction  from  Dr.  Kidd? — At  his  own  house. 
They  are  engaged  in  teaching  throughout  the  day,  and  go  to  Dr.  IvidJ  when  thev  can  find  time. 

700.  Proffssor  S//anJ.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  subjects  in  which  Dr.  Kidd  gives  them  instruction  ? 
— He  gives  thein  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

7U7.  And  the  time,  I  think  you  said,  was  two  evenings  per  week  ? — Two  hours  twice  a  week — two 
evenings  a  week. 

70S.  Professor  SaJfi'\  Do  they  all  attend  Dr.  Kidd  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  They 
are  pursuing  their  w'ork  together.  One  of  them  is  a  young  man  who  is  preparing  for  the  English 
Church,  and  is  teaching  in  St.  Stephen's  Native  School.  Another  young  man  is  also  a  teacher  at  one 
of  the  schools  in  town ;  a  third  is  an  articled  clerk  to  a  solicitor. 

700.  T/ie  C/iairmaii.']  Does  the  AYeslcyau  institution  remunerate  Dr.  Kidd  for  teaching  these 
three  students  ? — No,  they  pay  their  own  expenses. 

770.  Professor  Cook.^  Then  is  it  part  of  his  duty  to  teach  these  students  althougli  he  receives  no 
remuneration  for  it  ? — The  students  pay  him. 

771.  But  is  it  part  of  his  duty  as  connected  with  the  Three  Kings  to  teach  them  although  he 
receives  no  remuneration  from  that  institution  for  doing  so? — Yes  ;  that  is  our  arranc^emeut  with  Dr. 
Kidd. 

772.  The  Ghnirmnn.']  AYhat  salary  does  Dr.  Kidd  receive  as  a  teacher  at  the  institution  ? — He  gets 
at  present  £75  per  annum,  visiting  us  two  days  a  week,  from  11  o'clock  until  1  o'clock. 

773.  Do  you  yourself  conduct  the  rest  of  the  education? — Yes;  I  sjjend  all  my  mornings  there, 
generally  from  about  9  o'clock  until  1  o'clock,  besides  having  occasional  classes  in  the  evening. 


"Wednp;sday,  12rH  Febeuaet,  1879. 
Present  : 
Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  il.lI.R.,  in  tho  chair. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Eev.  \V.  J.  Habcns  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Hector, 


Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich, 
Dr.  Wallis. 
His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Gillies  was  sworn  and  examined.  Judge  Gillies. 

77-1.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Auckland  College  

and  Grammar  School  ? — I  am.  .  ^^^-  ^^>  1879. 

775.  Previous  to  your  being  appoiuted  to  that  office,  I  think  you  were  connected  with  the  school  as 
Superintendent  of  the  province  ? — 1  forget  in  what  capacity,  but  it  was  simply  as  Superintendent  tliat 
I  had  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  institution. 

770.  What  funds  are  available  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  school,  independent  of  fees  ? — I  mi"ht 
explain  that  originally  certaiu  properties  were  set  aside  iu  trust  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  and 
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Judge  OUlies.    grammar  scliool,  arul  f()r  many  years  tho  income  from  these  properties  was  allowed  to  accumulate, 

_     until  some  few  vearn  a;ro,  wlien  tlie  Auckland   CoIIcko  and  Grammar  Xclioul  was  Btarted,  and  when  it 

j-oD.  li,  LOU.  ^y.^3  thouglit  that  there  were  suiilcieiit  funds  to  provide  an  income.  If  I  rcmemher  riglitly.  there  is  a 
sum  of  about  £7,000  of  accumulated  capital  Icut  out  ou  mortgaijc.  That,  and  tho  rentals  from  some 
properties  held  iu  trust,  arc  the  ouly  sources  of  income  ])0S8essed  by  the  Colle;;o  aud  Grammar  School. 
777.  Professor  Salf.]  Sot  aside  by  tho  Provincial  Government  ? — No.  The  properties  were  prin- 
cipally set  aside  by  Sir  Geori,'e  Grey  at  tho  original  foundation,  and  subsequently  I  thiuk  aome 
propiM-tics  were  set  apart  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

77S.  I'/ic  0/iiiiniian.]  Perhaps  you  could  state  tho  amount  of  income  derivable  from  these  mort> 
gages  and  y)ropcrtics  ? — I  cannot  do  so  from  memory. 

779.  Has  the  Grammar  School  had  to  contend  ajjainst  anv  diflicullics  in  rcfjard  to  having  proper 
buildings  ? — Exccedini^ly  groat  didlcultics.  In  fact  it  haw  been  a  wonder  how  the  school  has  managed 
to  survive  all  tho  dillicullics  it  has  had  to  uudcrgo  for  want  of  buildings.  Origiually,  when  the  school 
was  started,  it  was  carried  on  in  what  is  now  u.-^cd  as  the  Industrial  Home.  That  was  found  to  be 
incoiivcuicnt,  aud  it  was  removed  to  a  stone  building  in  the  Barrack.",  whoro  it  was  held  until  last  year, 
when  the  lni])rovumout  Commissioners  turned  us  out ;  and  now  a  part  of  the  school  is  being  held  in 
the  District  Courlliou.'jc,  another  part  iu  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  another  part  in  a  schoolhouse  at- 
tached to  tho  Scotch  Church,  so  that  the  school  is  ab.solutely  broken  up  into  three  different  portions, 
having  no  proper  playgrounds  attached  ;  and  of  cour.so  it  is  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  the  school  to 
be  broken  up  in  that  way:  tho  masters  not  being  together,  and  the  scholars  also  being  separated,  tho 
Headmaster  cannot  exercise  that  supervision  over  them  which  he  ought  to  do.  But  the  reason  of  all 
is  that  the  funds  have  just  been  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  staff,  and  that,  if  we  had  taken  any  of 
the  capital  to  put  up  a  building,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  pay  the  masters,  and  the  work  of  tho 
school  could  not  have  gone  on. 

750.  What  were  the  objects  for  establishing  this  Grammar  School — the  trust  objects? — I  think 
you  had  bettor  get  that  information  from  the  trust  deed  ;  I  forget.  There  are  some  iive  or  six 
items  in  tiie  trust  deed — principally  for  establishing  a  college  or  grammar  school  or  schools  on  the 
isthmus  of  Auckland.  I  think  that  is  tho  principal  trust ;  aud  then  it  goes  on  to  detail  the  braaches  of 
learning,  and  to  state  also  that  there  shall  be  cvcuiug  classes. 

751.  Speaking  generally,  are  the  objects  of  tho  trust,  so  far  as  you  know,  being  carried  out  reason- 
ably ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are — only  defectively  because  of  tho  want  of  funds.  Originally, 
when  the  school  was  started,  I  think  there  were  ouly  about  fifty  scholars,  and  now  there  are  over 
two  huudred. 

752.  Are  the  aims  of  this  Grammar  School  being  fairly  attained  as  far  as  you  can  judge  ? — So  far 
as  I  can  judge  by  results,  they  seem  to  bo.  Tho  boys  seem  to  got  ou  well,  and  the  public  seem  to 
appreciate  the  school.  It  is  always  increasing,  and  the  success  of  lue  boys  who  have  left  the  school  has 
been  very  general.  Two  of  my  own  boys,  if  uot  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  altogether,  were 
taught  under  tho  same  master,  partly  at  the  Grammar  School  and  partly  when  he  was  a  private  teacher, 
and  I  know  thnre  are  a  large  number  of  the  Grammar  School  boys  iu  banks  and  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments. When  these  establishments  want  to  fill  up  vacancies  they  are  very  ready  to  take  a  boy  who 
comes  from  the  Grammar  School. 

783.  How  arc  the  members  of  the  governing  body  appointed  ? — Three  are  elected  by  the  Education 
Board,  three  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly  for  Auckland,  and  tho  Mayor  of  Auckland  is  a  member 
c.v  officio,  making  in  all  seven. 

7S1.  I'^or  what  period  of  time  do  those  members  hold  office  ? — One  of  the  members  elected  by 
the  Education  Board  goes  out  aunually,  aud  oue  of  those  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly  goes 
out  anuuallj'. 

7S5.  So  that  tho  term  is  for  three  years? — Tes. 

786.  Dr.  ITec/or.]  Are  tho}'  elected  or  nominated  ? — Elected.  There  is  an  elaborate  procedure 
for  election.  There  is  a  poll  open  from  niuo  iu  the  uioruiug  until  five  iu  tho  afternoon — a  most 
elaborate  macliiuery. 

7S7.  How  many  members  of  the  Assembly  for  Auckland  are  there  ? — Sixteen  representatives,  I 
thiuk — about  twenty-four  members  of  both  Houses.  Those  who  retire  from  the  Board  are  eligible 
for  re-election. 

78S.  Does  '"  Tiie  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  Act,  IS77,"  supersede  any  conditions  in 
tho  original  grant  ? — Xo.     It  specially  provides  that  it  shall  be  under  the  same  trusts. 

789.  T/ie.  Cltairman.~\  Previous  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  who  controlled  the 
Grammar  School  ? — I  think  the  Superintendent  of  the  province  was  the  trustee.  After  the  abolition 
of  the  provinces  I  think  the  Board  of  Education  had  charge  of  it  for  about  a  year  ;  and  before  that  the 
Superintendent  aud  his  Executive  Council. 

790.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  power  intrusted  to  the  headmaster? — I  am  not  awaro  that 
there  is  any  special  power.     He  has  the  general  control  and  management  of  the  school. 

791.  In  whom  does  the  power  of  appoiutiug  and  dismissing  tho  other  masters  rest  ? — In  the 
Board.  Of  course  the  Board  invariably  consults  the  headmaster  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  candidates, 
but  the  appointment  itself  rests  in  the  Board. 

792.  By  whom  is  the  curriculum  of  study  drawn  up  ? — By  the  headmaster. 

793.  Is  the  time-tablo  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Governors  or  by  the  headmaster  ? — By  tho  head- 
master. Of  course,  if  there  are  any  changes,  they  are  submitted  by  the  headmaster  to  the  Board  for 
approval,  but  in  reality  it  is  done  by  tho  headmaster. 

794.  Professor  Coolc.']  Does  the  headmaster  submit  the  time-table  for  the  approval  of  the  Board 
quarterly  or  annually,  or  at  any  time  when  hu  makes  important  changes  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  the 
present  Board  has  not  been  long  enough  in  existence.  We  have  only  been  about  one  year  in  olfice. 
W'lien  the  school  was  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  some  changes  in  the  time-table  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  alteration  in  the  buildings,  aud  the  headmaster  simply  made  those  alterations,  and 
reported  them  for  approval  at  tho  first  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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705.  77/(1  C/iainiian]  'I'lio  luiuliiiatlcr,    I    lliiiik,  in  llio  pcrMciii  clmrgi'd  with  iLo  (ligi-ipliiio  of  llio     Jmlyn  OiUiei. 
Bi'lioul  ? — YoM.  

7'.)(!.    Do  you  lliiiik   llml  llio  |)nn('iil  cmiiciiluiu  of  Hluily  ia  Lent  lltlcil  for  the  education  of  ibc     I'cl'- 1-.  IMO. 
youlli  iilli'iiiiiiiK  llio  Ncliool  ?-   1  am  liol  coin  pet  cut  to  juilj^i-. 

7!l~.  Ih  llio  Ncliool  open  to  all  i-laBHOR  ol'tlio  cuiuimiuily  ? — Ych — thai  in  (o  B.iy,  to  all  who  can  pay 
rislit  KuiiicMH  a  year.  li  Ih  not  coiillutil  to  any  particular  cIuhh  or  ruligioua  di-uuuiiuation.  I  know 
that  hoyH  of  all  ikMioniiiiationx  attcinl. 

7!)H.  J' lofrsmii-  SliiiiuL]  Is  it  Kinorally  altondod  by  boys  of  nil  claHHes  of  societv  ? — Yes.  I  should 
nicnliou  that  thcro  ari>  a  ccrtiiin  nuinhorof  IVoo  HcholarH  from  tho  primary  hcIiooIh  who  have  scbolarHhipH 
iVoui  I  ho  I'ldiicalioii  lioaril.      1  fori^ct  how  nuinj',  hut  Ihrro  arp  a  conHiilcrablc  number. 

7!1!).  J)r.  Jltr/or]  Avo  IVcb  not  paiil  by  tlio  Ivlucatioii  Hoard  r  —  i  lliinU  not. 

800.   2'rofr.s.ior  S/imiil.  |   And  I  ho  Krlioid  does  nut  i'hnr;4L'  foos  for  thoRO  boyH  ? — No. 

SOI.  ViVc.  //'.  J.  llalii'iix.]  'I'hcn  tlu^  whole  aiiionntid'  th{^  B(diohirnliip  allowanco  goca  for  tho  Diaiu- 
trnaiico  of  tho  boys,  apart  from  their  cilucalion  ? — Yes,  in  realitj'. 

SO'J.  Is  this  relation  botwcon  the  luliication  ]5oard  and  tho  (iraraniar  S'cliool  a  «ur\ival  from  an 
earlier  state  of  ihinf^.s'r  — It  survives  from  tho  time  when  tho  JOducatiou  ]'oard  bad  the  management, 
last  year. 

S03.  And  it  is  not  by  any  spoeial  arrangement  with  the  proRcnt  govorninp;  body  ? — No. 

SO-i.  The  Chairman.']  Arc  the  masters  of  tho  school  jiaid  wholly  by  W-avA  salarie.x,  or  do  they 
rccoiTO  ea])itation  allowance,  or  in  any  way  participate  in  the  fees? — 'I'hcv  have  no  allowance.^, and  in  no 
way  participate  in  the  fees,  but  have  fixed  salaries. 

bi05.  iJo  you  consider  tho  remuneration  of  tho  headm.Tsler  and  tho  other  masters  fairly  adequate? 
— T  do  not.  Ono  reason  for  thinking  so  is  this  :  that  whenever  we  have  a  good  master — I  am  speaking 
of  the  other  masters,  not  the  headmaster— wo  cannot  keep  him,  as  he  verv  soon  gets  an  appointment 
>\ith  better  pay.  Tlio  constant  change  of  masters  in  that  way  has  been  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  tho 
school. 

80(>.  Professor  Coolc.']  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  the  remuneration  of  tlie  uudcrraastcrs  is 
not  sufficient,  but  that  tlic  r(>muneration  of  the  headnia.stcr  is  sufficient  r — I  do  not  tliiuk  the  salary  of 
the  headmaster  is  sullicicnl,  looking  to  tho  salaries  that  are  received  by  the  Leads  of  similar  institutions 
elsewhere— in  Dunediu,  for  instance,  and  Chrislchurch. 

807.  Professor  Brown.']  What  is  tho  salary  of  the  headmaster? — T  think  it  is  £700  a  year. 

SOS.  Uo  you  know  what  the  salaries  are  in  Christrhurch  and  Dunedin  ? — I  think  I  saw  lately 
that  the  salary  of  the  new  headmaster  of  the  Dunedin  High  School  was  £800  a  year  or  more. 

509.  And  in  Chrislchurch? — I  do  not  remember;  but  I  understood  they  were  higher.  I  know, 
for  instance,  that  IMr.  Curnow,  who  went  to  Christchurch,  was  taken  from  our  Grammar  School  at  a 
higher  salary. 

510.  The  Chairman.]  I  think  what  you  state  is  this:  that  several  of  your  masters  have  been  drawn 
away  by  getting  higher  salaries  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

511.  Eev.  TV.  J.  Ilahcns.]  Is  there  any  addition  to  the  £700  a  year  salary  paid  to  the  head- 
master ? — No. 

812.  No  house?— No. 

813.  Professor  Shand.]  I'ou  think,  then,  that  the  Board  of  GoTcruors  would  give  higher  salaries 
to  tho  masters  if  their  funds  were  not  so  limited? — I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it.  Last  year  almost 
all  tho  masters  applied  for  au  increase  of  salary,  but  the  Board  of  Governors  were  unable  to  accede  to 
tho  request.  They  said,  "  "\Ve  really  have  not  the  funds.  We  would  like  to  raise  tlie  salaries  so  as  to 
keep  the  men,  but  wo  cannot  do  it." 

S14.  The  Chairman.]  AVhat  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  order  to  supply  a 
vacancy  on  the  staff  ? — Public  advertisemcut,  both  here  and  in  Australia. 

815.  W'heu  these  advertisements  are  published  are  there  generally  a  fair  number  of  well-qualified 
applicants  ?— There  are  a  great  number  of  applicants,  but  not  generally  well  qualified.  At  present  the 
Board  are  inviting  applications  for  the  appointment  of  English  master,  and  I  believe  from  forty  to 
fifty  persons  have  applied. 

816.  Whenever  a  master  is  required  there  is  notice  given  in  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
papers,  and  ample  time  given  for  applications  to  be  sent  in? — Yes. 

817.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  who  appoints  the  examiners? — The  Board  of 
Governors. 

818.  Do  they  get  any  remuneration  for  their  services  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  got  £1.3  each  this 
year. 

819.  Professor  Cool:]  Do  they  examine  the  whole  school  right  through  from  top  to  bottom  for 
£15  ?• — They  do  it  by  printed  papers. 

820.  But  do  they  examine  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  school  ? — I  think  so. 

821.  Br.  Hector.]  Do  they  conduct  the  preliminary  examination,  or  is  that  done  by  the  head- 
master ? — By  the  headmaster. 

822.  Is  tho  standard  for  that  examination  fixed  by  the  Board,  or  left  to  the  option  of  the  masters? 
— Left  very  much  to  the  option  of  the  masters.  It  is  merely  to  see  that  the  boys  can  read  and  write 
sufficiently  well. 

823.  The  Chairman.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  havin"-  a 
general  system  of  inspecting  these  grammar  schocpls  throughout  the  colonv,  and  what  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  inspection  should  be? — I  have  not  thought  on  the  subject  at  all.  I  doubt  whether 
any  sj^stem  of  inspection  would  be  of  very  much  value. 

821(.  Do  you  believe  that  parents  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  extent  and  quality  of  tho 
instruction  afforded  at  tho  Grammar  School  ? — The  best  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  school  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  has  been  for  years  steadily  increasing.  Eesults  tell  better  than  inspection  reports 
as  to  whether  a  school  is  well  conducted. 

825.  Could  you  inform  the  Commission  what  was  the  total  income  of  the  school  for  last  year  ?— 
Jno.    Xhe  kjecretary  would  be  able  to  tell  you. 
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Judge  aiUies.  S2C.  ITas  the  incomo  of  tlio  school  been  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  an  efiicieut  slate  ? — I  eonsider 

not.     The  income  and  expenditure  are  so  closely  balanced  that  we  are  obliged  lo  cut  and  carve  to  keep 

Feb.  12, 1879.  down  fjalarics,  and  wo  have  been  unable  to  get  a  buiidint;.  The  tiranl  of  £5,000  we  received  last 
sesHion  of  l'arli;uiient  has  enabled  us  to  call  for  tenders  for  a  new  building. 

S27.  JUr.  Hector.]  \\\\\  tliat  building  cost  more  than  £5,000? — "We  estimate  that  it  will  cost  about 
£9,000. 

.S2S.  How  do  vou  propose  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ? — "We  calculate  that  we  shall  require  to  take 
the  £1,000  from  the  accumulated  moneys  out  on  mortgage,  and  that  by  having  this  new  building  wo 
sliail  obtain  such  an  increased  number  of  scholars  and  boarders — lor  there  is  to  bo  a  boarding  esta- 
blislinient  as  well — as  will  probably  make  up  the  difference  in  the  loss  of  income.  £1,000  represents 
about  £;j00  a  year,  and  we  reckon  that  there  will  be  such  an  increase  of  scholars  that  the  dill'erence 
■will  be  made  up.  Besides,  we  shall  have  no  rent  to  pay.  It  costs  us  now  more  than  £100  a  year  for 
rentals,  which  will  be  saved. 

820.  Frofrasor  Slinnd.']  Is  it  intended  to  put  the  boarding  establishment  under  the  headmaster? 
— I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  talked  of  or  fi.xcd  about  that.  It  is  intended  that  one  of  the 
masters  should  take  charge  of  it.     The  Board  would  select  the  most  suitable. 

S;i0.  Can  you  tell  how  many  boarders  will  be  accommodated  ? — I  think  there  will  bo  accommoda- 
tion for  forty  to  begin  with,  and  I  think  it  can  be  increased  to  seventy,  but  I  am  not  sure  without 
reference  to  the  plans. 

531.  The  Chairman.']  Up  to  the  present  time  has  there  been  any  boarding  establishment  connected 
with  the  school  ? — None  whatever.* 

532.  Were  there  any  didlcultics  in  procuring  a  suitable  site  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
grammar  school  ? — There  was  gicat  difllculty  in  getting  a  site.  In  fact  wc  are  not  at  ail  satisfied  with 
the  site  on  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  build,  but  it  is  the  only  one  we  can  get  at  all  suitable.  There 
are  only  two  acres,  a  space  which  does  not  allow  of  a  sufficient  ])layground.  The  only  advantage  is 
that  it  is  near  to  the  public  recreation  reserve  in  the  Albert  Barracks,  just  across  the  road  ;  otherwise 
the  site  is  a  great  deal  too  small.  The  mode  in  which  the  site  was  obtained  at  all,  was  by  a  fight 
between  myself  as  Superintendent  and  JMr.  Yogel,  as  to  whether  the  province  or  the  General 
Government  were  to  have  possession  of  the  ground  that  had  been  used  but  not  set  apart  as  a  barrack 
reserve.  I  gazetted  these  two  acres  as  a  challenge,  and  had  them  set  aside,  and  we  had  a  dispute  over 
it ;  but  I  managed  to  hold  the  site  for  the  Grammar  School. 

833.  Dr.  Hector.']  Is  it  part  of  tlie  barrack  reserve? — It  was  never  properly  reserved  like  the  rest 
of  the  barrack  site,  but  it  was  recognized  as  part.  I  discovered  that  it  had  never  been  set  aside  pro- 
perly, and  therefore  I  held  it  was  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  subject  to  provincial  disposal. 

"&3i.  And  as  Superintendent  you  made  it  a  reserve  for  the  Grammar  School  ? — Yes.  I  got  the 
Proyincial  Council  to  pass  a  resolution  requesting  me  to  set  it  aside,  and  it  was  accordingly  reserved. 
It  is  the  only  site  we  can  get  now,  but  we  certainly  ought  to  hare  more  moving  space. 

835.  The  Chairman.]  I  think  you  are  aware  that  the  Board  of  Education  applied  to  the  General 
Government  for  a  portion  of  Government  House  grounds  as  a  site? — 1  am  not  aware. 

830.  I  mean  the  Board  of  Education,  before  the  Grammar  School  Board  was  established  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

S37.  Dr.  Hector.]  Are  you  aware  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly  for  that  purpose  ? 
— I  know  that  about  five  or  six  years  ago  I  gave  notice  in  the  Assembly  of  a  resolution  to  hand  over 
the  Government  House  in  Auckland  for  the  purposes  of  a  college,  but  I  found  that  the  proposal  was 
distasteful  to  the  then  Governor,  and  I  withdrew  the  resolution. 

838.  The  Chairman.]  jVre  there  any  students  from  the  country  living  in  private  boarding-houses  ? — 
I  am  not  aware.     I  know  there  are  a  number  of  day-scholars  who  come  in  from  out-districts  by  rail. 

839.  Do  you  think  the  fees  charged  are  reasonable  ? — I  think  they  are  fair.  If  anything,  I  should 
say  they  were  low.  I  compared  them  with  fees  charged  in  other  places,  and  found  they  were  generally 
loss.  I  think  they  range  in  Wellington,  Dunedin,  Christchurch,  and  Nelson  from  eight  to  twelve 
guineas.     In  Nelson  they  are  ten  guineas.     I  know  that  we  are  the  lowest. 

840.  What  are  the  fees  ? — Eight  guineas  a  year. 

841.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  think  the  number  attending  the  school  would  be  seriously  reduced 
if  the  fees  were  raised  to  ten  guineas  a  year?— It  would  cause  a  great  outcry.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  seriously  affect  the  attendance  ultimately,  but  it  would  create  a  tremendous  outcry. 

842.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think,  if  you  had  additional  accommodation,  that  lowering  the  fees  would 
increase  the  number  of  scholars? — I  do  not  think  I  can  fairly  answer  that. 

843.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  State  to  institute  a  free  system 
of  secondary  education  such  as  the  primary  system  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

844.  lunderstand  by  that  answer  that  you  think,  where  there  is  a  secondary  education  given,  the 
parents  should  ])ay  by  the  fee  system? — I  think  so,  for  this  reason:  that  what  costs  nothing  is  very 
little  thought  of. 

845.  Have  any  special  scholarships  been  founded  in  connection  with  the  school  ? — I  do  not  think 
so — none  except  those  scholarships  that  come  from  the  Education  Board.  They  were  originally 
instituted  by  the  Provincial  Government  when  it  had  charge  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  have  been 
continued  ever  since,  having  beeu  increased  a  little  by  the  Education  Board. 

840.  Dr.  Hector.]  I  understand  that  these  scholarships  are  no  source  of  gain  to  the  Grammar 
School — that  the  educatioti  is  given  free  ? — Yes.  They  are  a  source  of  loss,  in  fact.  There  are  about 
fifteen,  I  think. 

847.  Professor  Shand.]  Is  this  the  only  school  at  which  these  scholarships  are  tenable  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  school.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Board  of  Education  grant  scholarships  to  the 
Parnell  Grammar  School,  but  I  think  not. 

848.  The  Chairman.]  Are  the  pupils  of  the  College  and  Grammar  School  admitted  to  compete  for 

*  Since  the  above  evidence  was  given,  the  tenders  for  the  new  building  were  received,  but  proved  to  be  so  liigh  that 
the  boarding  part  was  abandoned,  and  tenders  accepted  for  the  school  buildings  only,  at  a  cost  of  i£5,838. — J.G. 
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tlioso  KL'liolftrHln'pH?— I  lliiiili  iiol.      Tlio  m-liolni/iliips  iiro  gnmtod  to  boyi»  from  tho  dintrict  bcIiooU—    Ju.l^t  Oilliei, 
tlin  iiil'i'rior  hcIuidIn.  

sr.».  Do  Mill  (i.iiili  tliii  (JiMmmir  Ni-liodl  Iii\m  (lorivod  any  adviiiitnso  from  boiliff  ftflilialcd  to  tlio  Fob.  12, 1870. 
Now  /oulaiid  UiiivorHiiy  i  — U  did  nt  oiui  limo.  Alliliiilioii  willi  llio  l.'iiivcr»ily  waH  i)f  cdimidiTiiblo  iioo 
wlion  wo  j,'ol  c'rlain  I'uiuIh  from  llio  UnivorHity  for  a  ypiir  or  two  ;  mid  it  (•iii!riiira;,'od  a  iitimbor  of  llio 
inoroadvaiii-i'd  pujiiU  lo  eoiitiiiuo  ibiir  ntiidii>.t  and  to  f^n  in  for  Uiiivcritity  fXiimiiiatioiiH.  It  created,  in 
fad,  a  doHiro  for  a  lii-hor  elasn  of  cdui-ation,  and  onoourascd  naronlH  to  kcop  their  boys  at  school  loMKcr, 
Viitli  a  viow  to  lluirobtainin;^aMui)t'ri.iri'dni'atioii.  I  know  I  hut  haw  been  the  cfFout  in  HOvornl  inHtanccH, 
and  probably  tlio  licadmaator  wonbl  bo  ablo  to  i^ivo  you  moro  didinilo  informiition  on  that  point. 

S.">U.  fho  monoy  unuitM  haviuR  ceased,  is  Itio  hcIiooI  ntill  biMicrittfd  tlironjjh  bcin,'  alliliatod  to  tho 
UuiverMily  ? — That  I  oannot  nay. 

M.J  I.  I'ro/rsnor  Vooi:.]  (.'an  you  tull  us  Iiow  iho  f;rant  of  ,€;J00  was  applied  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

.S.'i2.  Wlii'n  llu«  .\uiKland  (.'ojlo^'o  and  (Irammar  .Stdiool  ai)pliod  for  affiliation,  I  think  you  con- 
dnclpil  llio  no!,'olialions ': — Vch. 

S.jU.  Tlio  application  is  i-i^'ticil  by  you  as  C'liainuan  of  tho  CoinmissionorM  ? — There  wnn  a  Board  of 
Commis.sioncrs,  of  w  liicli  tho  Superintendent  was  ex  ojicio  Chairman,  and  in  that  capacity  I  nigned  tho 
Application. 

Sol.  You  are  not  awaro  whether  the  £;}00  was  given  ou  tho  distinct  underMtanding  that  it  should 
be  larf];elv  iiscil  for  the  teachiiif;  of  natural  and  pliytiical  scicuco  in  tho  school? — 1  do  not  remember. 
1  know  tliat  llicro  was  au  elfort  made  to  loacli  those  siibjcct.s  at  tho  Grammar -School.  At  one  tirao 
Jlr.  Kirk  tanj;lit  bolany,  and  one  of  tiio  masters  taught  chemistry,  and  1  know  that  wo  had  a  lot  of 
apparatus  for  teaching  physical  science.     I  do  not  think  it  is  carried  ou  now,  as  there  is  no  room. 

t-T>.j.  Has  tho  wiiiidrawal  of  tho  £300  had  any  effect  on  tho  elUciency  of  iho  school-' — lean 
scarcely  answer  thai,  becaiise,  until  the  present  year,  I  have  not  been  intimately  acquainted  with  tho 
working  of  the  school  for  three  or  four  years  previously.  I  have  not  been  connected  with  tho  sciiooi 
for  tho  previous  three  or  four  year^,  and  con.scciucntly  cannot  compare  its  present  eiliciencv  with  its 
condition  at  that  time. 

S-5G.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  the  New  Zealand  University  has  assumed  the  best  form, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  tho  colony,  it  being  merely  an  examining  body  ? — It  seems  to  mo  that 
that  is  the  only  practical  mode  of  liaving  a  University  in  New  Zealand  :  that  is,  to  have  a  purely 
examining  and  degree-conferring  body,  with  alllliatcd  colleges  at  the  varioii.s  centres  of  population  as 
teaching  bodies. 

S57.  l'"rom  your  general  knowledge  of  the  colony,  do  you  think  Auckland  is  giving  a  fair  education 
in  tho  higher  branches  as  compared  with  Otago  and  Canterbury  r — I  cannot  .say.  I  have  no  means  of 
comparing  the  education  given  in  those  different  places.  I  know  that  in  Otago  and  Canterbury  there 
arc  much  larger  funds  devoted  to  higher  education,  and  that  they  have  large  staffs  of  professors, 
teachers,  and  others,  wliich  we  have  not  in  Auckland. 

858.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilahcns.']  Supposing  funds  were  available,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  instituted  here  a  college  for  higher  education,  as  distinct  from  a  socoudary  school  F — I  should 
think  it  very  desirable  that  a  college  should  be  instituted,  but  that  it  should  bo  in  connection  with  the 
Grammar  School — that,  whilst  it  should  be  a  separate  institution,  si  ill  it  should  be  so  connected  that 
tho  curriculum  would  be  a  sort  of  continuous  one  from  the  Grammar  School  ou  to  the  college  :  not  a 
separate  and  independent  institution  altogether,  because  the  one  would  assist  and  be  a  feeder  to  the 
other. 

859.  Dr.  Wallis.']  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  there  being  a  college  and  grammar  school  so 
connected? — That  seemed  to  mc  to  be  the  idea  in  the  alliliatiou  of  all  these  institutions  to  the  New 
Zealand  University — the  "Wellington  College,  the  Nelson  College,  and  the  Auckland  G-rammar  School — 
because,  although  tlie  Nelson  (_'ollegc,  for  instance,  is  called  a  college,  it  is  a  similar  institution  to  our 
Grammar  School,  with  a  similar  curriculum  and  similar  studies,  and  it  supplies  no  higher  education 
than  the  Grammar  School. 

860.  Professor  Sale.']  A'our  idea  of  all  of  them  was  that  iu  time  they  should  get  established  a 
superior  institution  iu  connection  with  their  own  ? — Yes,  to  become  in  reality  what  they  are  now  called 
— colleges. 

861.  To  grow  into  colleges  ? — Yes.  with  a  grammar  school  below  attached  to  them. 

862.  Professor  CooJc.]  Y'ou  thiuk,  then,  that  they  should  become  institutious  something  like  King's 
College,  London,  with  a  school  below  them  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  constitutiou  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

803.  Dr.  Hector.]  Shotikl  the  management  of  the  secondary  or  grammar  school  part  be  in  direct 
relation  to  the  University,  or  be  managed,  like  the  primary  schools,  by  independeut  governing  Boards  ? 
— I  think  they  ought  to  be  in  connection  with  the  University,  but  with  independent  governing  Boards. 

861.  Professor  Coolc]  But  in  a  place  where  two  or  three  grammar  schools  already  existed,  how 
would  you  apply  the  constitution  you  propose  r — Of  course  I  have  not  thought  otit  the  matter  carefully 
so  as  to  devise  a  detailed  plan,  but  I  should  thiuk  that,  in  a  place  wliers  there  were  several  grammar 
tchools,  there  could  be  one  college  having  close  relation  to  them  all,  and  they  might  draft  their  best 
scholars  into  the  college. 

865.  Professor  Brown.]  This  arrangement,  I  suppose,  is  intended  to  prevent  any  antagonism 
between  the  higher  institution  and  the  lower? — Not  only  that,  but  there  is  a  diiiicultv  which  has  been 
felt  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  felt  also  iu  Otago  to  some  extent,  the  difficulty  of  gettiu" 
students  for  the  University  ;  and  it  is  only  by  leading  tliem  on  and  encouraging  them  from  the  lower 
schools,  so  that  they  are  brought  to  look  forward  to  finishing  their  education  in  a  college  or  University, 
that  this  difficulty  can  he  met. 

866.  Professor  Shand.]  Would  yon  contemplate  these  colleges  ultimately  growing  into  Universi- 
ties, or  would  you  approve  of  a  single  University  for  New  Zealand,  as  au  examining  body  ? — I  have 
always  held  very  strongly  that  tho  University  should  be  purely  an  examining  and  degree-couferriu" 
body,  having  these  colleges  affiliated  to  it,  thev  being  colleges  of  the  University, 
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Ju^ge  Oillies.  SG7.  Br.  Hector.]  Ton  are  now  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  ? — Tea  ;  because, 
if  you  do  not  do  that,  this  colony  lias  so  many  diflVrcnt  centres  of  population  that  you   will  want  a 

Feb.  12, 1879.  X-'uivori^ily  for  each.  Ota^o  has  its  Univcrsiiy,  and  wants  to  be  separate  ;  Cliristchurch  will  want  its 
Univcr.HJtv,  and  so  will  Wclliii^'toii  and  Aucldand  ;  and  to  have  all  these  Universities  conferring  degrees 
would  briiif,'  tlio  whole  ihinf;  into  disre|)ute. 

80S.  i'rnfc.ssor  o'/iaiul.]  I  <lo  not  mean  now,  but  looking  to  the  future  ? — Of  courfc,  if  the  colonj 
grows  big  enougli  wo  may  require  more  than  one  University. 

809.  AVhcn  the  ])opiilatiou  incrca.ocM  wouM  you  contoniplato  these  colleges  ultimately  growing  into 
Universities  ? — 1  do  not  know.  It  wouM  be  a  long  time  before  the  population  so  increased.  I  may  bo 
■wrong,  but,  in  my  o[)inioi),  if  the  Olago  High  School  had  been  more  <do!-ely  connected  and  allied  with 
the  University,  tlicru  would  proiiably  have  brcn  more  students  at  the  Otago  Univertiity  ;  and  here  thcro 
is  not  scope  for  two  or  more  hif^h  schools.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  you  instituted  another  high  school 
at  Onehunga,  there  would  not  be  suilicicnt  population  to  support  it.  You  could  not  get  forty  or  fifty 
scholars  at  the  utmost  in  that  district  who  would  go  in  for  higher  education.  'I'liu  place  is  not  big 
enough  for  more  than  one  at  present,  but  you  could  certainly  contemplate  tliat  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  vou  would  require  more  tiian  one. 

570.  Dr.  JfTf/Z/.s-.]  At  jire-sent  there  mu.st  be  forty  thousand  people  on  the  isthmus  :  surely  such  a 
population  would  furnish  scholais  for  more  tiian  one  high  school  ? — 1  doubt  it  verv'  much. 

571.  I^rof'r.<<.sor  Siili'.']  I  understand  that  what  you  think  would  be  the  best  state  of  things  for 
Auckland  would  be  that  there  t-hould  be  a  college  as  in  f)ta!];o  and  Canterbury,  which  college  should  be 
grown  out  of  the  Auckland  (jrammar  .'^chool  ? — Yes  ;  that  I  take  to  be  the  object  of  the  original  trust. 

872.  Uo  vdu  think  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  such  a  college  coming  into  existence  out  of  tho 
jualerials  furnished  by  the  inc^eiit  (Grammar  School,  than  if  it  were  started  as  a  separate  institution 
with  the  Grammar  Scho(d  remaining  a  grammar  school  ? — If  there  were  plenty  of  funds  1  think  that  a 
college  would  succeed  better  by  growing  out  of  the  Grammar  School  than  by  being  started  as  a 
separate  institution. 

873.  And  that  the  Grammar  School  should  graduallv  dro])  the  Grammar  .School  portion  of  tho 
work? — Xo.  I  should  take,  for  instance,  the  higher  forms  of  boys  at  the  Grammar  School — those  who 
have  advanced  to  a  certain  c.\leiit  of  knowledge — and  have  them  put  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  build- 
ing or  under  separate  tuition,  and  form  a  college. 

87-4.  Professor  I'lrirh.']  It  would  be  similar,  in  fact,  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  Gymnasia,  in 
Germany,  where  the  students  that  arc  higliest  gi)  to  the  Univer.sity  r — Precisely  ;  that  is  my  idea. 

875.  Professor  Covk.']  But  in  the  ccdlige  you  contemplate,  would  the  tuition  be  given  by  a 
different  staff  ('f  teachers  from  those  in  the  Grammar  School  r — Oh,  decidedly.  You  would  have  to  have 
a  higher  class  of  men,  and  pay  them  better  than  the  masters  in  the  Grammar  School,  where,  of  course, 
the  work  would  be  cf  a  lower  class. 

870.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the  alEiiation  of  the  secondary  schools 
to  the  University — of  combining,  in  the  same  institution,  University  work  and  grammar-school  work  ? 
• — Isoi  combining  the  woik,  certainly  ;  but  what  1  have  been  trying  to  explain  is,  that  the  upper  portion 
of  the  school  0UL;hl  to  be  doing  University  worlc,  or  collcs;c  work. 

877.  Bat  at  the  ])re^cnt  time  there  arc  a  large  number  of  institutions  affiliated  to  the  University, 
which,  as  you  staled  just  now,  arc  only  grammar  schools — they  may  be  called  colleges,  but  thev  are 
in  fact  grammar  schools  y — The  greater  part  of  their  work  is  grammar-school  work.  Only  a  few  of 
the  higher  boys  are  really  doing  college  work. 

878.  "Would  you  like  to  see  that  state  of  things  changed  ? — I  should  like  to  see  it  improved  by 
having  more  of  the  college  work  encouraged. 

879.  Professor  U/n'c/i.l  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be,  as  it  were,  small  colleges,  under  one 
University  ? — Precisely. 

8S0.  Dr.  Uec(or.'\  You  would  think  it  fair  that  any  profit  arising  from  the  teaching  of  the  junior 
classes  should  be  applied  to  carrying  on  higher  education  belonging  to  a  University  course? — We  find 
it  so  here — that  the  junior  clas-ses  pay  and  the  senior  do  not. 

881.  Dr.  Wallis.']  At  the  same  time,  do  not  the  junior  teachers  receive  small  salaries  as  compared 
with  the  other  teachers? — Of  course.  It  does  not  require  a  man  of  such  high  attainments  to  teach 
junior  classes. 

882.  Those  who  teach  the  junior  scholars  bring  income  to  the  institution  and  receive  a  small 
salarv,  while  the  others  receive  large  salaries? — Yes. 

883.  Dr.  Heefor.']  Is  ti.at  the  nature  of  tlie  advantage  which  you  see  ia  combining  the  higher 
college  course  of  education  with  the  lower  grammar-school  course  ? — I  was  not  looking  at  it  iu  a 
pecuniary  light  at  all.     I  was  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  how  best  to  eucoui-age  higher  education. 

SSI.  But  do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  in  that  wav  the  means  of  employing  masters  for 
higher  education  whom  you  could  not  otherwise  maintain? — Xo  ;  my  idea  was  not  with  the  view  to 
e.xpeiise  at  all.  It  was  looking  to  the  harmony  of  the  thing— that  the  masters  in  the  grammar  school 
for  instance  should  be  virtually  part  and  parcel  of  the  college— that  they  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  college,  working  iu  harmony  with  the  masters  and  professors  iu  the  college,  there  being 
a  harmonious  system  of  education  leading  up  to  the  college  instead  of  each  man  takins:  his  own  way. 

88.5.  Then  you  do  not  merely  approve  of  the  pre?ent  arrangement  by  which  the  University  is  an 
examining  body,  with  its  affiliated  institutions  partly  in  the  nature  of  grammar  schools  and  partly 
colleges — you  do  ntit  apjirovc  of  this  merely  as  a  temporai'v  expedient  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony,  but  you  think  it  best  in  princijile,  and  even  if  the  circumstances  were  different  ? — It  seems 
to  me  the  best  in  any  case.  It  is  the  only  ])raeticable  form  of  University  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  unless  you  are  going  to  make  the  degrees  just  as  valueless  as  some  of  the  German  or 
American  degrees  are. 

SSO.  liev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  You  would  not  wish  to  see  secondary  schools  affiliated  to  the  University 
simply  as  secondary  schools,  but  only  as  portions  of  institutions  each  of  which  would  embrace  both  a 
college  aud  a  grammar  school? — Precisely;  the  upper  portion  would  be  the  college,  and  the  lower 
portion  the  grammar  school ;  and  tho  college  might  be  affiliated  to  the  University,  but  not  tho  lower 
portion. 
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fts7.  Profimior  ffliniitl]  Aro  you  awnro  whiit  i)ro|)ortion  of  llic  |)II|)!Ih  of  ilio  Auckliiiul  Oramninr    Judj/t  Oilliti. 

Scliool  ({o  I'lirwanl  tii  UnivLTHily  work  H — I  ilo  \\u\  nMiicmlior.  

SHS.   Wiiiilil  il  be  iiH  iiiucli  iiM  T)  ptir  I'L'iil.  ?     I  tliiiik  it  in  vci-y  much  more  lliiiii  lli:it— of  tlio  U])[)er    *""'''•  ^^'  ^8'^' 

HcllDol. 

SSI).  .1  iiiciiii  (il'iill  llii>  iiiipllH? — 1  (111  Mill  luinw.  Tho  liir({o  tnasH  of  pupilH  aro  in  llic  junior 
brniu'ii  of  \\w  ncKociI.      I  lliiiik  tlicru  winilil  ln>  IVnm  .I  (o  10  pci-  cciil. 

h!)l).  AHMmiiin^;  lliiil  iilmul  5  or  ID  jxt  i-ciil.  ^o  I'drwiird  to  Uiiivrrni(y  work,  would  you  li.ivo  tho 
\\hol(<  curriculum  nC  tlu>  ncIiooI  liiid  out  no  iih  Id  null  llic  HludicH  of  llnN  Mi'iuil!  proportion  of  (he  Hcliool, 
iind  uol  (o  Huil  llio  oIlicrKr'  J  put  (Iuh  (pu'.slion  hccauso  you  hccmod  lo  cotitcmplatu  that  the  Htudies 
of  tlic  cclKHd  Mlioiiid  he  directed  cnlindy  to  prep.iriuj,'  for  IIk^  Univernily  or  tho  Upper  Cidlege. — 
Mo,  not  dirci'led  eiilirely  lo  lliiil  piirpoMC,  hut,  tli;il.  tiiey  kIiouIiI  Iio  hfirtnonioUH  with  that  purpoHO. 

Sill.  I  wish  to  direct  volir  atlentioM  to  tliin  fact  :  that,  in  the  secondary  nc)jO(dH  neiifrajly,  at 
Ica.sl  ',)()  [icr  cent,  (d'  the  pupild  will  Jinisii  iheir  education  there,  and  that,  the  currliMiIum  of  tlio  Hchool 
kIiouIiI  he  direcled  lo  providing  as  f^ood  nu  education  as  posf^ihlo  for  the  1)0  rather  than  tho  10  ))(!r 
cent.? —No  liouht,  if  the  two  are  anlanonislic  ;  hnt  I  do  not  kco  that  there  i.s  any  antngoniBin.  Tho  90 
per  cent,  can  he  taiif;lil  up  to  a  I'ertain  standard,  and,  havini^  that  standard,  tllO  10  per  cent,  caa  rigo 
nilo  the  college,  and  1,'el  still  higher  education. 

S!)L'.  There  nuiy  not  ho  any  direct  antagonism:  still  1  think,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  it  is  usually 
atdiuowledgod  that  ditleront  courses  of  study  Inivo  to  bo  hud  down  for  these  two  Bcetions  of  pupils; 
and,  if  it  is  the  case  that  only  10  |)er  cent,  nt  the  very  utmost  enn  ha  expected  to  go  forward  to  tho 
rnivev.sitv,  it  <hies  not  seem  very  desirable  to  have  so  clo-^o  a  eonucction  between  tho  secondary 
sciiool  and  tho  college  as  you  lay  down? — 1  do  not  under.stand  that  tliero  need  be,  or  ought  tj  be, 
any  ditlcrinco  in  the  curriculum  for  a  boy  who  simply  wants  to  finish  at  the  grammar  school,  and 
that  f(n'  a  hoy  who  goes  on  beyond  to  tho  ct)llege.  Tlio  dilliculty  is  lo  encourage  parent.s  to  allow 
their  cliildrei\  to  spend  tho  time  necessary  to  enable  tlicm  to  go  on  to  a  college  education;  audit  is 
only  by  tho  personal  inllucncc  of  nuisters,  and  strong  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  boys  them- 
selves, as  well  as  upon  tln^ir  parents,  that  you  can  get  ])upils  to  go  on. 

S!).'}.  Profi's.ior  Stili-.]  Then  1  understand  your  idea  is  tluit,  say,  tho  small  upper  form  of  tlie 
Auckland  t'ollego,  as  it  at  present  exists,  should  gradually  grow  into  a  superior  college,  and  bo 
separated  from  the  other  by  being  aillliafed  to  the  Univer.sily  ? — Pi'cciselv. 

yi)l.  And  that  the  lower  part  of  tho  school  should  remain  a  grammar  school  and  cease  to  bo 
alllliated?— I'es. 

Sy.j.  Prfljhitor  Broiri).']  Would  you  allow  more  than  one  such  institution  to  be  affiliated  in  one 
town  ? — ]  think  so.  If  a  town  is  large  enough  to  support  two  or  more  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not. 

89G.  Professor  Side.']  Docs  that  answer  refer  to  tho  present  time,  or  lo  the  future  ? — I  mean  tlio 
future :  at  present  there  is  no  room  for  them. 

897.  Professor  Cool-.']  Supposing  there  was  a  town  here  double  tho  size  of  Auckland,  it  might 
easil}'  support  two  or  three  grammar  schools,  but  would  not  the  expense  of  supporting  a  college  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  use  the  term  ''  college  "  be  too  great  to  admit  of  two  or  three  such  institutions 
being  established,  one  in  connection  with  each  school? — AYhat  I  mean  is  that,  in  the  future,  if  a  town 
is  large  enough  to  have  threu  or  four  grammar  schools,  the}'  ought  all  to  be  affiliated  with  one  college, 
until  it  gets  too  large,  and  then  there  might  be  two  or  more. 

bOS.  Professor  Brown.']  Would  you  affiliate  those  grammar  schools  which  had  uot  a  superior  or 
collegiate  department  ? — I  should  say  not.  I  should  reserve  afEliatiou  for  those  doing  real  collegiate 
work. 

899.  Dr.  Heclor.]  Is  it  your  idea  that  there  is  more  chance  of  getting  boys  to  take  a  University 
course  if  it  is  a  prolongation  of  their  school  life  than  if  it  is  a  matter  of  their  leaving  school  and  going 
to  a  college? — Precisely  ;  you  get  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  parents  and  on  the  boys  them- 
selves in  such  cases  that  you  'would  uot  get  otherwise. 

900.  Professor  Shuiid.]  AVould  you  like  to  see  the  same  connection  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools  ? — To  some  extent.  The  idea  of  giving  scholarships  in  grammar  or  high  schools  to  boys  from 
primaiy  schools  is  wdth  that  very  object,  as  I  understand,  and  to  encourage  the  best  boys  to  go  up  from 
the  primary  lo  the  grammar  school. 

901.  Is  there  not  the  same  bond  of  connection  now  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
University  in  the  scholarships  leading  to  tho  University? — No,  for  this  reason:  that  most  parents 
desire  to  give  their  children  a  bettor  education  than  they  can  get  iu  a  primary  school,  and  generally 
send  them  to  a  secondary  sidiool  if  they  can  ;  but  there  is  no  desire  to  seud  them  ou  to  a  college,  and 
that  taste  for  higher  education  has  to  bo  educated  and  cultivated. 

902.  Dr.  ll^iUis]  You  spoke  of  the  growth  of  high  schools  into  colleges:  would  this  mode  of 
growth  be  by  establishing  professorships  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  various  branches  of  science  ? — It 
does  not  matter  what  name  you  call  them  by,  whether  professors  or  uot.  For  instance,  at  the  "Welling- 
ton College  they  created  Mr.  Kirk  into  Professor  Kii-k,  and  in  other  places  they  are  called  simple 
Misters. 

903.  Professor  Brown.]  Would  you  establish  a  separate  chair  specially  devoted  to  a  single  subject, 
with  all  the  endowments  and  moneys  arising  therefrom  specially  applicable  to  that  chair? — Whenever 
there  was  sufficient  demand  for  it.  For  instance,  at  first  you  might  have  only  twenty  or  thirty  boys, 
and  of  course  you  would  require  few  masters,  and  each  master  would  have  to  take  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. Tou  would  probably  have  the  same  uuaster  or  professor,  whatever  he  might  be  called,  to  teach 
classics  and  mathematics.  In  the  course  of  time  there  might  be  suflicieut  scholars  to  support  separate 
masters  lor  diffri'cnt  subjects. 

901.  Dr.  W<lllis.^  Would  all  these  professors  be  under  the  headmaster? — Xo.  I  aai  uot  speak- 
ing of  the  Auckland  institution  at  all.     I  am  speaking  generally. 

90.3.  I  mean  in  the  institution  you  are  speaking  of — when  the  two  are  joined  together  ? — There 
would  have  to  he  a  head  of  the  college  who  would  have  the  general  supervision  not  onlv  of  the  col- 
legiate work,  but  also  of   the  lower  school. 
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Jttlge  GlUies.  90C.  Dr.  Hrclor.l  Pcrlinps  Dr.  "Wallis  wished  to  ascertain  wlicther  you  consider  tliat  the  teacliera 

~ —  in  tlioso  adilialed  iristitutionn  nhould  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  or 

'     ''•     under  the  local  college? — I  do  not  noe  why  ihn  Uiiiver.sily  nhouM  have  any  control  over  tliein.     I 

should  say  that,  as  the  examining;  and  degree-granting  body,  it  would  have  no  occasion  to  interfere  with 

the  nianagcmont  of  (ho  college  and  grammar  scliool  ;  that  would  bo  under  Ihe  Board  of  G-overnnrs. 

!)07.  l:'rofcssor  Uirich.']  I'ou  v.ould  not  be  in  favour  of  creating  two  colleges,  each  with  a  governing 
body  and  a  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor? — Tlicse  ollieials  are  merely  part  of  the  old-world  rubbish. 
You  iiii;;lit  safely  do  away  witli  thoni,  and  simplify  the  thing. 

90y.  Pi-ofiS'ioy  Ih-nini.']  Do  you  think  llial  tiiose  higher  teaeliers  in  the  collegiate  department  should 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  head  of  t!ie  ins'.itulioa  as  tlie  masters  in  the  lower  school  have,  and  bo 
liable  to  be  di.-<mi.sse<l  at  his  recommendaliou  ? — Certainly  not.  They  would  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

90!).  And  they  would  have,  I  suppose,  a  different  tenure  of.  office  from  the  masters  of  the  lower 
school? — ProhaMy  so  ;  I  have  not  thought  out  tiie  details.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  professors 
would  have  a  different  tenui-e  from  the  teachei's.  I  think  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  teachers  is  three 
months'  notice. 

910.  You  would  not  get  good  men  out  from  Home  for  the  higher  collegiate  department  on  those 
terms?— Of  courwo  not. 

911.  Ihe  C/iairiiioii.]  Can  j-ou  say  whether  there  was  any  attempt  made  by  the  Grammar  School 
to  establish  evening  classes? — Twice  or  tlu'ce  times  we  endeavoured  to  do  so. 

912.  With  what  success? — A  failure  in  all  cases. 

913.  Frofctii.or  S/iand]  What  was  the  object  of  those  evening  classes? — The  object  was  to  carry 
out  the  trust.  One  of  the  trusts  in  tho  deed  is  that  there  should  be  evening  classes,  and,  in  order  to 
carry  that  out,  evening  classes  for  history',  Latin,  and  mathematics  were  established. 

911.  Were  the  teachers  of  these  classes  masters  of  tlic  Grammar  School? — Yes.  We  could  not 
afl'ord  to  pay  s^'parate  masters.  Vv'o  tried  tliom  just  as  an  experiment,  to  see  whether  there  was  a 
demand,  and  wo  found  there  was  not. 

9Lo.  Frofessor  Coo'h.']  lu  the  application  for  affiliation,  it  is  stated,  "Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  opening,  in  connection  with  the  College,  of  evening  classes  for  the  instruction  of  young 
men  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 
The  luimber  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  year,  and  the  subjects  of  lectures,  will  depend  upon 
the  requiicmenis  of  the  University  Council."  Did  you  seek,  by  the  estabiishineut  of  these  evening 
classes,  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  your  affiliation  with  the  University — was  that  the  way  in  which  you 
sought  to  prepare  your  candidates  ? — ^Xo  ;  that  was  a  separate  and  distinct  thing.  It  was  supposed  by 
many  people  that  there  were  a  lot  of  young  men  who  were  in  business,  and  would  not  care  to  go  to 
school,  but  vrbo  would  like  to  carry  on  their  studies  to  a  higher  degree,  and  who  might  be  encouraged 
by  these  evening  classes  to  go  in  for  University  education.     But  we  found  it  would  not  succeed. 

91G.  Professor  Sli and. 1  You  say  the  experiment  was  made  more  than  once? — It  was  made  twice, 
if  not  three  times.  With  regard  to  tho  last  question  by  Professor  Cook,  I  may  say  that  these  evening 
classes  were  iu  addition  to  the  University  work  done  in  the  upper  forms  of  the  school. 

917.  In  all  cases  tho.'-e  classes  failed  fur  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  expected 
to  take  advantage  of  them? — They  generally  commenced  with  a  numlicr  of  students,  but  the  attend- 
ance gradually  fell  off  until  there  were  only  a  few.  The  headma.ster  will  probably  be  able  to  give  you 
the  reason  better  than  I  can. 

91S.  Br.  Hector.']  AVere  there  any  lectures  established  here  in  connection  with  the  Museum  ? — 
No  regular  lectures  were  estnbli.shed. 

910.  Is  the  Museum  supported  as  a  public  institution  ? — The  support  given  is  purely  Toluntary. 

920.  Has  it  any  endowment  ? — No.    • 

921.  It  is  open  to  the  public  r — Yes,  free,  daily.  Wo  cot  a  gift  of  th.e  site  from  the  Provincial 
Government,  aud  then  we  got  a  vote  of  tho  Assembly  of,  I  think,  £2,000  in  aid  of  the  building.  We 
raised  upwards  of  £2,000  by  private  subscription,  aud  the  iustitution  is  entirely  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

922.  You  got  no  annual  grant  from  the  Government  ? — No  funds  whatever. 

923.  Is  there  any  course  of  instructiou  given — any  lectures  ? — No,  there  has  not  been  hitherto. 
921.  Does  the  Museum  building  cover  the  whole  ground  r — No  ;    there  is  room  for  a  building 

twice  as  large. 

925.  In  tho  event  of  a  school  of  science,  or  a  technical  school,  being  established,  could  it  be  located 
there  ? — Yes  ;  thei'e  is  abundant  room. 

92C.  Would  the  site  be  suitable  as  far  as  position  is  concerned? — I  should  think  so. 

927.  Is  there  any  otHvcr  connected  with  the  Museum  whose  services  could  be  utilized  in  connec- 
tion with  a  school  of  science? — The  only  officer  we  have  is  the  Curator,  5Ir.  Chceseman,  who  is  a  good 
botanist. 

92S.  Has  he  instructed  iu  science  in  any  branch,  or  held  any  position  as  an  instructor — as  a 
lecturer  at  the  Grammar  School,  for  iustauce  ? — I  tiiink  he  was  lecturer  either  in  natural  science  or 
bolany. 

929.  Do  not  his  lectures  form  the  ground  of  the  Grammar  School  maintaining  its  position  as  an 
affiliated  institution  to  the  University  ? — 1  do  not  know. 

930.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  condition  of  affiliation,  that  science  should  be  taught  as  one  of  the 
branches? — Jlr.  Cheeseraau  lectures  at  the  Churcli  of  England  Grammar  School,  I  think. 

931.  Eev.  W.  J.  Hahcns.']  Supposing  such  a  college  as  you  have  contemplated  were  established  in 
Auckland,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  bring  the  Museum  into  some  organic  relation  with 
the  colle<:c  for  educational  purposes? — It  might,  if,  of  course,  the  Government  found  funds.  At 
present  the  Museum  is  in  just  the  same  sort  of  struggle  as  the  Grammar  School  for  want  of  funds. 
We  can  only  affoi'd  to  pay  BIr.  Cheeseman  a  miserable  £100  a  year  or  so,  aud  have  vciy  little  money 
to  get  cases  and  books.     I  forgot  to  mention,  in  reference  to  the  Museum,  that  we  get  a  small  grant 
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PVPi'v  vf'ni'  from  llio  fJovcrnrnput— n  porlion  of  «()iiin  libniry  fund — wliicli  in  to  bo  dovotod  to  book*,    Judgt  OillUi. 
niul  wliicli  JH  Hpcnl  I'litirclv  in  |>iiti'li:iHiiii;  bonkFt  fur  iho  liliniry.  —— 

Dili;.   I'mfcsfor  tSliniuf.]  J)u  ymi  Unow  llio  iiinoiiiit   of  Ibm  ^;riinl  ? — I  tliinlt   laiil  year  it  \va»  about     Fob.  12, 1870. 
;C0().      Hul  of  fourKo  (but  !«  not  uvniliiblo  I'nr  (lio  fjcnonil  i-xpcmfH  of  tli(!   limiitiito:  it  is  HjiciMally 
iil)iili('iililo  to  tbc  ]ninIi!ivo  dl"  bnokn. 

!)H:t.  I).)  yon  know  wlicllier  tlioHo  nro  llio  only  fnmlH  nvail»bIo  for  kocpiii'^  up  a  publii;  library  in 
Aufkbiud':' — I'lio  only  olbi-r  |)ublic  lilirary  Ibcro  ix  is  tho  MocbanioH'  hiHiitulf,  ami  that,  I  tliink,  in 
principally  Biipporlod  by  voluntary  HubccriplionH,  and  open  only  to  Hubacriborn. 

iVtti.  A'rc.  ]\'.  J.  Ihihnts.]  If  a  |)uMii!  library  wore  iiiHtilulod  in  eonnoclion  witb  a  cullef^o  iiueb  oo 
bftH  boon  Bpokcn  of  tliis  nioniin^,  do  yon  ibink  ibo  library  that  bolont;i.'d  to  the  lato  Provinci.il  Council 
niiubt  b(<  nirtdo  availublo  to  furnitb  narl  of  ibo  Hupply  of  books? — I  niiould  think  so.  It  lias  alwayi 
been  tho  vii'W  of  tboHO  who  bavo  taken  an  iiitorcst  in  tho  luslituto — incndjors  of  tho  InHtilutc — '\.(y 
pnlar^jo  the  library  oonncctod  with  the  Museum.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  a  very  good  hcientific  library, 
and  tbori' arc  souio  very  vnlunblc  Bciculilic  works  ill  it.  At  present  the  Provincial  Council  library  is 
deposited  in  the  5In.<euin.  Tlio  Institulo  has  no  riyht  to  it,  but  it  is  tlicrc,  and  is  open  to  tlio  public 
tree. 

0.3.').  The  Chainnan.'\  AVith  reforcnco  to  llio  genernl-knovirlcd«»e  examination  required  of  law 
Btndcnts,  do  you  think  it  would  bo  dcsirabli)  to  ehaiv^o  the  o.vaininin;;  body  from  tho  Judges  of  tho 
Supremo  Court  to  tiio  New  Zealand  University  ? — It  was  chanj,'ed,  1  think,  by  the  Act  of  last  HCs.<ion. 
There  was  an  -Act  pas.'-ed  last  your  by  which  law  siocietieR  were  to  conduct  the  c.xaiiiiiiaiiuns.  I  think 
that  was  eontciiiplated.  At  ]nx'seiit  tho  rules  made  by  the  JudLjcs  ])i'ovide  that  they  accept  tho  certifi- 
cate of  any  University,  ineluding  the  University  of  Jsew  Zealand,  or  the  ccrlilicato  of  the  seuior  Civil 
Service  examiners,  as  equivalent  to  tho  general-knowledge  examination. 

93G.  JJut,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  do  you  think  it  would  bo  well  to  require  law  Btudenls  to  take, 
say,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  before  admission  to  the  Bar? — I  think  it  would  possibly  not  bo  a 
bad  plan. 

;)37.  Profi'fsor  ShiiiiJ.']  And  Bachelor  of  Laws,  say? — Yes;  I  think  it  mli;ht  be  a  very  good  thing. 
Only  I  would  jioint  out  that,  if  anything  of  t'lat  sort  were  done,  you  would  require  to  have  these 
college  institutions  in  tho  difl'ercnt  parts  of  the  country,  because  you  would  not  get  men  to  go  and 
keep  terms  at  the  University. 

93S.  And  you  would  have  systematic  instruction  in  law  as  part  of  the  duty  of  these  institutions? 
— No,  not  in  law.     I  do  not  think  they  would  learn  much  law  in  these  institutions. 

930.  Dr.  Ilcc/or.l  Yon  moan  for  tho  general-knowledge  part  of  the  conr.-^e  ? — Yes.  The  student 
must  get  his  law  iu  a  lawyer's  oillce. 

910.  Frofcssor  S/iniid.]  You  said  you  thought  it  would  bo  desirable  that  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  tho  degi'ce  of  LL  15.  iu  the  Univer.-^ity  r — I  do  not  think  ordinary  law  students  should 
be  recpiirod  to  pass  such  a  severe  examination  as  a  condition  of  practice.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
they  sh  )uld  have  a  thorough  English  education — a  liberal  educaiioii. 

911.  I'rqfhsor  Cuoa:^  But  do  you  not  tliink  it  desirable  that  men  who  practise  as  barristers 
should  have  some  philosophical  knowledge  of  their  jirofcssion,  as  well  as  of  the  practice  iu  Courts  and 
of  conveyancing?  1  mean  that  they  should  understand  something  about  the  broad  gener.il  principles 
of  jurisjirudence,  constilutioual  history,  and  perhaps  Koman  law? — No  doubt.  They  would  not  be  of 
much  use  as  barristers  if  they  did  not. 

91-2.  Vv'ould  they  learn  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  Lawyer's  olEee  ? — Yes;  they  are  bound  to  read  it 
up.  There  are  many  who  do  not.  There  arc  many  offices  in  which  there  is  no  trouble  taken  with  their 
pupils,  and  where  they  simply  grind  as  much  work  out  of  the  students  as  they  can,  instead  of  grinding 
law  into  them.  But  in  proper  offices  the  pupils  have  to  read  regularly  and  steadily  both  coustitutloual 
law  and  Roman  law. 

913.  But  do  you  not  think  they  would  be  much  aided  in  that  if  they  attended  systematic  lectures  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

911.  Dr.  Hector.^  Do  you  think  a  law  degree  should  bo  a  condition  of  practice  either  as  a  bar- 
rister or  a  solicitor,  or  as  both? — No. 

91-5.  Do  you  tliink  that  a  degi-ee,  the  s.ame  as  the  B.  A.  degree,  or  equivalent,  sliould  be  substituted 
for  the  present  examination  in  general  law  r — If  the  B.A.  degree  represents  twice  as  much  work  as 
the  seuior  Civil  Service  exaniinatiou,  I  think  it;  is  too  stiff.  Tho  senior  Civil  .Service  examination  is 
about  the  average  examination  in  general  knowledge  for  a  law  student. 

916.  Professor  Shaiid.~\  That  is,  for  solicitors — solicitors  and  barristers? — Yes,  of  course  ;  at 
present  the  two  are  togetlser. 

917.  Would  you  be  iu  favour  of  instituting  a  higher 'examination  for  the  higher  branch  of 
the  profession  ? — ^There  is  a  higher.  There  is  a  much  more  severe  examination  prescribed  for  a 
barrister. 

9iS.  In  the  general  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

919.  Ser.  W.  J.  Malens.']  Can  one  w!io  passes  the  solicitors'  examination,  and  enters  as  a  solicitor, 
become  a  barrister  without  passing  the  special  barristers'  examination  ? — Yes.  Any  one  who  has  been 
a  pupil  of  a  barrister  for  three  years  can  come  up  fur  his  examination  as  a  barrister,  which  is  much 
more  severe  than  in  the  ea.'e  of  a  man  who  has  been  five  years  at  v.'ork  and  has  passed  his  general- 
knowledge  examination  within  the  first  two  ye.ars. 

9.30.  Professor  Coo/i\]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  standard  of  tho  New  Zealand 
University  for  the  B  A.  degree? — I  cannot  sav  that  I  have  formed  any  very  definite  opinion.  1  have 
seen  the  papers,  and  I  have  seen  the  work  of  one  of  the  students  who  took  the  B.A.  degree  last  year — 
Mr.  Kattray,  my  seeretan'.  He  was  educa'.ed  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  and 
then  took  to  law,  and  at  the  stimj  time  he  worked  for  his  B.A.  degree.  Looking  at  the  work  required, 
I  should  say  it  was  fairly  stiff. 

951.  Professor  Ulrich.']  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  desirable  to  establish  technical  schools,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  mining  schools,  schools  of  science,  and  so  on? — I  think  it  W'ould  be  very  desirable 
indeed.     I  should  li'ie  to  see  more  technical  education  than  is  given.     It;  seems  to  be  thitight  that 
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Juilye  Oilliet.     cvory  boy  should  be  tnoglit  the  same  thing  and  tlien  turned  out  of  scbool.     It  does  not  matter  what 

his  i'titui'C  career  is  to  be,  ho  is  to  liavc  just  tlio  same  education.     Instead  of  tiiat,  it  seems  to  uie  that 

Feb.  12, 1870.     ti,o  education  ought  to  bo  more  varied,  and  suited  to  tiie  intended  future  career  of  a  boy-. 

952.  Wouhl  you  be  in  favour  of  liaving,  in  the  fjrnnimar  schools  or  secondary  schools,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  boys  could,  on  the  ony  liand,  be  trained  lor  tiie  Univert^ily,  and,  on  the  other,  go  into 
technical  schools  and  be  taugiit  more  iiractical  science? — Certainly.  I..et  the  parents  have  the  choice  ; 
they  know  what  thev  intend  their  children  fur. 

Od.'J.  Dr.  llec/u'r]  Do  you  think  the  bifurcation  should  take  place  inside  the  grammar  school 
course  or  at  its  coinplition  y — That  I  do  not  know. 

O-'jI.  'IVie  C/niiniian.'}  It  is  ])ropoged  to  establish  what  is  called  a  Convocation  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and,  under  ihe  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  those  who  have  ad  eundem 
degrees  are  to  be  e.xchnled  from  ])articipatiMg  in  the  privileges  of  that  boily.  Have  you  formed  any 
o|)iMi()n  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  exclude  ad  eundem  graduates  from  the  Convocation  'r — I  have  not 
considered  the  (piestion. 

9.j5.  I'rofcssor  -bVf/e.]  Have  yon  considered  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  New  Zealand  Univer- 
sity were  to  give  up  having  alliliated  colleges  altogether,  and  sinipl}'  confer  degrees  upon  examination, 
letting  the  students  prejiarc  themselves  for  the  degrees  in  Iho  best  way  they  could,  and  letting  the 
colleges  provide  the  best  teaching  they  could  all  over  the  country  to  enable  tliem  to  do  so,  but  having 
uo  other  connection  with  the  University  than  as  preparatory  inslitntions  for  degrees':'  You  are  aware 
that  the  London  University  foi'  years  had  alliliated  institutions  and  discontinued  them,  and  that  at  the 
)n-esent  time  it  requires  no  aililiation  ?— I  did  not  know  that.  Practically  the  atliliation  in  New 
Zealand  is  now  nothing  but  a  name. 

O.jG.  Professor  iShniid.l  Tliero  is  a  restriction,  and  students  must  keep  terms  at  some  affiliated 
instiuition  r — Yes:  that  I  think  is  a  mistake.  I  approve  of  a  free  examination.  Let  anyone  who 
comes  to  the  University  for  a  degree  bo  examined  ;  it  does  not  matter  to  the  University  where  he  gets 
his  education  if  he  is  prepared  to  stand  ihe  examination. 

9.37.  Professor  Snle.j  Then  your  answer  would  be  tliat  you  would  bo  in  favour  of  afBliation 
ceasing  really  ? — Yes  ;  1  really  do  not  understand  what  is  the  use  of  it  now. 

958.  It  extends  a  sort  of  protection  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  else ;  and  even  on  that  ground  I 
sec  no  occasion  I'or  atliliation. 

!)59.  Professor  Cook']  Do  you  not  think  that  the  University  .should  encourage  its  students  to 
attend  a  systematic  course  of  instruction — that  a  hirge  portion  of  the  benelit  which  a  student  receives 
is  from  the  instruction  he  gets  by  way  of  lectures,  and  that  knowledge  so  ai:i]uired,and  the  mixing  with 
fellow-students,  is  likely  to  be  more  lasting  thati  knowledge  acquired  from  books  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  an  examination? — Tlic  associations  m.ay  be  better  for  him,  and  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  him 
otherwise ;  but  for  the  University  purpose — for  the  sake  of  taking  a  degree  and  having  a  handle,  or 
rather  tail,  to  his  name — all  ho  should  be  required  to  do  is  to  pass  his  examination.  As  to  the  real 
education,  that  is  a  different  thing. 

9150.  I  think  the  University  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  institution  wliich  provides  real  education  ? 
— Y"our  opinion  and  mine  ditler  as  to  what  a  University  ought  to  be.  I  consider  that  a  University 
ought  not  to  be  a  teaching  body. 

9G1.  Ur.  JVallis.'j  Do  you  think  that  the  general  knowledge  required  of  gentlemen  studying  for 
barristers  or  solicitors  ought  to  be  higher  than  it  is  at  prosL'Ut  ? — I  do. 

9('>2.  D>:  Ilec/or]  Could  law  students  who  [iropose  to  practise  the  profession  give  up  three  years 
to  a  LTniversity  course  ? — No. 

9ti3.  Consistently  with  the  pei-formance  of  the  preliminary  duties? — No  ;  they  would  not  think  of 
doing  so. 

Vert/  Mev.  R.  J.  The  Very  Ecv.  H.  J.  FrNES,  having  made  solemn  affirmation,  was  examined. 

f '  9Gi.  T/ie  Chairman.]  I  think  you  arc  now  the  head  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  body  in  this  province, 

Feb.  12, 1879.    Father  Fyues? — I  am  merely  the  deputy.     Bisliop  Moran  is  the  administrator  of  this  diocese,  and  has 
been  so  for  the  last  eighteen  months.     1  have  power,  as  deputy,  to  act. 

905.  I  suppose  you  can  give  us  information  with  regard  to  the  endowments  held  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  body? — As  far  as  I  possibly  can,  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  so.  You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  was  not  coniiccted  with  the  administration  of  the  diocese  until  the  year  ls7t,  although  I 
have  been  constantly  concerned  in  deliberations  as  to  special  subjects;  and  consequently  cannot  give 
that  full  information,  in  detail,  which  you  might  expect,  inasmucli  as  I  was  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  endowments,  or  anything  whatsoever  in  connection  with  this  special  intercourse 
between  the  diocese  and  the  (iovcrnmcut,  until  Bishop  Croke's  departure  in  1874,  when  he  hurriedly 
called  upon  me  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  the  diocese.  Upon  that  occasion  he  hauded  me  only  tlio  title- 
deeds,  but  no  papers,  no  books,  and  no  records  in  connection  with  these  endowments.  Consequently  I 
have  now  to  give  information  which  I  have  heard  from  others.  1  cannot  blame  him  for  not  having 
given  records,  and  for  reasons  wliieh  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain.  Up  to  18(55,  the  objects  of 
the  trusts  were  duly  carried  out  at  the  North  Shore  and  Kangiaohia,  to  the  best  of  mv  belief,  according 
to  tlie  limited  means  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Bishop  for  the  time  being;  but  after  that  date,  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  Father  Yinay,  the  then  niauaner  of  the  North  Shore  institution,  was  directed  by 
the  Bishop  to  proceed  to  EaneiUohia,  and,  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  the  two  establishments,  to 
endeavour  to  carrj'  out  one  efiiciently.  They  were  each  too  ])oor  to  be  carried  out  separately  in  an 
efftcient  manner,  and  it  was  tliouglit  that  by  putting  the  two  together  it  would  succeed  better. 
Eauuiaohia  was  more  likely  to  bo  successful  than  St.  Mary's,  owing  to  the  facility  for  getting  pupils, 
and  also  the  property  there  being  more  valuable.  Shortly  after  18(55  a  fire  unfortunately  broke  out  at 
Eangiaohia,  which  not  only  burnt  out  tiie  priest  from  his  house  and  home,  but  destroyed  his  books  and 
all  his  substance  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the  Principal  of  the  North  Shore  institution,  whence 
he  removed  to  Eangiaohia,  I  presume  he  took  all  books  and  papers  with  him  for  his  own  guidance, 
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nnd,  T  RuppoMO,   moiTOvor,  for  llio  j;iiiii'illiiiiMliip  nf  tlin   hiimo.     1    linvn  Ijccii  looking  l]iri'>ii)>Ii   (lio  Vtru  Iliiv.JT.  J. 
biioliH  uiid  piipi'i-H  ill  my   ptiHHCHHiini  ruiiiicclril   wiili   tlic  iliocorc,  iiiiil    I    Imvc  fallen   in   uilli  ii<i  |iii|icrM  Fynn. 

tlmt  Imvc  uhnimIi'iI  iiic  in  pri'piii'iii^'  i'nr  my  iippc-iiraiico  bcfiiri)  you  with  the  ini'iinnalioii  whit'li  you  riillc'l  ~~' 

upon  mo  to  }<ivo,  ami  wiurli  I  nin  i'ully  piTpar<'<l  to  ({ivc,  n«  fur  an  I  cini.     Ycni  Iwivo  (iikr'n  inc,  tliorcfoi-c,  '*'  ''''^" 

unpiopai'cdiy  ami  niiHUNpoi-lin^'ly.  ■Slionlil  I  mccl  wiili  any  inronnution  iiflcr  lliin,  I  Hlinll  ho  fully 
pi'cpari'il  I  o  I'orwanl  it,  and  to  f;ivo  it  up  ;  Inil  I  am  not.  prt-piircd,  I  hclicvo,  with  that  infonnatioii  wliicli 
you  inii,'lil  ox|)(>i't.      I  «liall,  liowovor,  ho  happy  to  ^^ivo  any  inl'unmilioii  in  nUHWcr  to  qucNlirxiH. 

!)(il>,  IF  tlioro  is  any  olhcr  pcPHon  conncclod  with  your  Cliiirfh  who  could  f,'ivc  the  information, 
pprhapM  yiui  would  rofcr  tlu>  ( 'ommissioii  lo  that  pcrnon?— I  do  not  tliinU  you  will  fjct  infonnation  upon 
vliiidi  von  would  \w  moro  prcjiarpd  to  rely,  or  which  wonlil  hi'tlcr  aiMpiaint  you  with  all'airs  gene- 
rally, than  that  whifh  you  w  ill  f;et  IVom  myscll'. 

!tli7.  WliatiHtho  ponition  (d"  llio  endowment  at  the  North  Shore  at  prosent  ?  1h  a  Bchool  boinj^ 
carried  on  there  y — There  has  heen  no  wehool  carried  on  there  niiieo  Uij'hop  Cndto  left  in  ISTI' ;  hut 
the  endowmont  has  heen  utilized.  1  may  nay  that  the  lioman  Cnlholii;  endowmentM  compare  very 
imfavouraldy  with  other  endowmonlH,  I  do  not  meiit,on  this  from  any  invidious  or  enviouH  motive  ; 
but  the  endowments  nio  so  very  poor  that  we  alone  can  do  very  litllo  towards  carrying  out  the  objects 
of  the  (rusts  ;  and  o\ir  endowments  have  heen  far  moro  lart;ely  suhsidized  by  ourselves  tlian  has  been 
the  case  with  the  endowments  of  other  rclif^ious  bodies.  They  have  been  suhsidized  bv  nionevs  from 
the  rro])agatiiin  of  the  Faith  Society  in  lOurope,  which  assists  this  and  other  dioceses,  and  al«o  by  coii- 
tributiiins.  Now  I  have  rcceivc<l  none  of  those  moneys  since  IJishop  C'roko  left,  lie  was  suppo.sed  to 
have  received  those  moneys  to  enable  him  to  brinjj  out  clcrpymcn,  and  to  carry  out  other  alfairs  in 
connection  with  this  diocese,  and,  when  ho  came  back,  also  to  subsidize  the  institution  at  the  North 
Shore,  and  also  that  at  Hangiaobia.  Ifowever,  ho  has  not  returned,  and  from  month  to  month  up  to 
tho  ])reRent  time  the  appointment  of  a  Mishop  has  been  spoken  of,  but  that  appointment  has  not  taken 
place  yet,  nlthoush  expected  every  mail.  Therefore  I  have  not  received  any  of  those  moneys  wliich 
■would  bo  devoted  to  carry  out  tho  objects  I  have  indicated.  They  amount  to  a  lari:;e  sum,  and  will  bo 
at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Croke's  successor  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  t'onsequently  1  have  not  been 
able  to  reorganize  the  institution  at  the  North  Shore.  But  I  have  been  makiii:,'  ])reparations  to  cflect 
that  object.  Tho  ground  there  is  extremely  poor.  It  does  not  yield  more  than  £10  a  year.  It  brought 
in  last  year  about  £100,  and  this  year  about  £00,  but  it  was  by  a  sort  of  casual  providence.  There  aro 
370  acres.  Owing  to  its  inaccessibility,  it  cannot  be  used  for  building  sites,  or  made  use  of  like 
St.  Steidu'u's,  or  the  Tlirco  Kings.     Tho  land  is  similar  to  tho  clay  soil  of  Howick. 

Otis.  I  understand  that  it  is  all  leased? — No,  it  is  let  from  year  to  year.  There  arc  no  buildings 
on  it  at  present,  except  little  detached  buildings  used  by  the  Natives.  It  is  pretty  well  fenced,  and 
there  aro  about  tiOO  acres  of  it  under  a  sort  of  grass  which  could  not  be  recommended  for  very  great 
use.  There  are  about  2oO  acres  let,  but  not  on  leai-e — most  of  it  from  year  to  year.  There  is  only  one 
portion  on  lease,  and  that  is  fm-  seven  or  eight  years.  About  £200  has  been  realized  from  this  letting 
since  Dr.  Croke's  departure  in  IST-l.  It  would  not  sell  at  a  higher  rate  than  about  £7  an  acre.  Its 
actual  annual  income  would  bo  about  £10.  Last  year  it  produced  about  £100.  Out  of  tho  £200, 
£20  has  been  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  to  St.  Mary's  Orphanage  Industrial 
School,  Ponsonbv. 

969.  Is  the  building  known  as  St.  Mary's  close  to  the  lake? — The  building  does  not  stand  on  the 
endowment ;  it  stands  on  freehold  projierty.  But  I  believe  that  when  the  building  was  put  up  it  was 
intended  that  it  .should  work  with  the  endowment  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  put  on  private  property  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  convenience.  It  is  more  convenient  to  the  water,  and  adjacent  to  a  stone 
quarry,  from  which  material  was  obtained  for  building  it. 

970.  Professor  CooJc^  The  building  was  erected  with  money  supplied  by  the  Government  ? — In 
part,  and  by  money  supplied  by  the  Society  I  have  just  relerred  to  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
I  believe  about  £1,700  were  given  l)y  the  (lovernmeut,  and  the  rest  supplied  from  the  funds  of  that 
Society.     That  was  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Yiard. 

971.  Is  the  College  building  of  stone? — Yes,  and  is  in  existence  now.  Before  long  we  shall  have, 
I  hope,  a  flourishing  place,  when  the  expected  funds  are  in  hand.  It  would  take  au  extra  £1,000  to 
attempt  to  do  anything  there  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  delay  iu  receiving  letters  of  administration 
since  the  Bishop's  departure,  there  would,  I  believe,  have  been  something  effected  by  this  time.  I  hoped 
Bishop  Croke  might  have  been  able  to  effect  something  permanent  when  he  came.  What  he  was 
enabled  to  do,  however,  was  not  suiEcient  to  resuscitate  the  place,  nor  have  I  received  funds,  from  that 
day  to  this,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  reopen  the  institution  as  it  should  be. 

972.  The  Chairman  ]  I  understand  that  at  present  the  building  is  not  used  for  school  purposes? 
— Not  at  present. 

973.  And  the  only  income  you  have  to  maintain  such  a  school  is  £40  a  year,  derived  from  the 
leasing  of  the  land  ? — That  is  all. 

97J(.  What  is  being  done  with  the  rentals  you  receive  ?  Are  they  reserved  for  school  purposes 
hereafter? — They  are  being  reserved  by  myself  for  school  purposes.  I  am  responsible  for  them.  At 
the  first  opportunity  that  occurs,  should  I  remain  in  office,  I  propose  to  devote  the  money  to  assist  iu 
reopening  the  institution,  and  to  carry  out  tho  objects  of  the  trust.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
at  present,  and  it  has  been  impossible  since  Bishop  Croke's  departure,  because  I  have  had  no  other 
funds  with  which  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  entire  diocese  except  those  arising  from  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  in  Auckland. 

975.  Is  all  the  ground  leased  ? — There  is  only  one  portion  leased.  The  rest  is  only  let  from  year 
to  year  or  month  to  month,  just  as  I  can  get  parties  to  take  it  up. 

97G.  Is  the  land  lying  waste? — No,  it  is  all  being  used.  There  are  some  Maoris  living  there  \\\\o 
use  a  i)ortion  of  it,  and  for  that  use  they  keep  tiie  fence  in  order.     None  of  the  laud  is  lying  idle. 

977.  To  whom  is  it  leased? — I  believe  there  are  four  or  five  tenants,  each  having  a  certain  area. 
It  is  cut  u))  into  small  sections. 

978.  Do  you  thiuk  tho  rent  derived  from  it  is  a  fair  rent  ? — No,  I  do  not  thiuk  it  is :  still  it  is  as 
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Very  Xev.  Jl.  J.  Rood  nn  can  bo  got.  It  is  not  a  fair  rent  if  tenants  could  be  got  who  would  take  a  real  interest  in  the 
Fi/nes.  lanil,  and  endeavour  to  work  it  ;  but  they  do  not  do  no  at  pr.'acnt.     The  time  Iia^i  not  ci)mo,  nor  is  it 

.       justiliablo  to  expect  it.     It  is  a  tliliicult  place  to  get  to      Roads  are  being  inado  to  it  now,  and  I 

Feb.  12, 18/9.  jjg]i^.yg  (jj^  tj,„(,  jg  j„f,t  coming  when  benefit  may  accrue  to  the  institution  from  the  laud.  But  liere- 
toforo  it  has  been  of  but  little  benefit,  except  when  a  body  of  teachers  lived  there  and  worked  the 
ground  llicmselveH. 

979.  Dr.  Wallin.]  Is  the  original  trust  deed  in  existence,  and  can  it  be  produced? — I  presume  so. 
I  think  it  is  under  my  care.  Tiie  papers  I  referred  to  as  having  been  burnt  in  the  fire  at  Ilangiaohia 
were  the  actual  accounts  and  the  records  of  the  internal  management  of  Ihe  institution,  nuch  as  a 
Principal  would  keep. 

9S0.  Wliat  is  the  value  of  the  stone  building? — It  is  valued  at  £2,000.  It  cost  Bomething  like 
that.  It  was  very  much  improved  during  the  time  the  school  was  held  there  ;  but  that  was  done  more 
at  the  expense  of  the  Catholic  body  tli;in  at  the  expense  of  tlie  (jovcrnmcut. 

981.  Did  the  £2,000  which  was  employed  in  constructing  the  building  come  from  the  General 
Government,  or  from  the  Catholic  body  ? — About  £1,700  came  from  the  Goverinnent,  and  about  £300 
from  the  Ci'.tholic  body. 

9tJ2.  Is  tlie  house  known  as  the  ijric.it's  house  situated  on  the  property  ? — There  was  no  separate 
priest's  house;  tho  priest  lived  in  the  College. 

983.  I  mean  the  house  wliich  people  call  the  priest's  house,  as  you  turn  ronn<l  to  Barry's  house  ? — 
That  has  been  put  up  since  at  tho  expense  of  the  Catholic  body.  Tiiat  is  quite  separate  from  this 
in>tilution,  and  when  the  institution  was  beini;  carried  on  the  |)rieMt  did  not  reside  in  that  house. 

9Si.  The  C/iair>iinii.~}  In  whom  does  the  legal  estate  of  that  building  vest  at  present — you  said  it 
was  erected  ou  freehold  property? — I  sup])osc  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Auckland. 

985.  Is  it  devoted  to  educational  purposes? — It  is  intended  to  be  so  applied.  That  is  what  it  is 
being  reserved  for.  I  myself  for  tho  last  month  have  been  on  the  look-out  to  get  a  married  couple 
to  take  charge  of  the  place,  the  husband  to  be  the  teacher,  and  to  institute  a  school  there. 

98G.  It  is  empty  at  present? — Tes,  and  has  been  empty  since  Bishop  Croke  went  away — empty 
fur  want  of  means.  I  have  got  now  about  £200  in  hand,  and  I  have  been  looking  oat  for  a  competent 
master  fur  the  last  month  or  six  weeks,  with  w'nom  I  shall  spend  tiiis  £200,  and  when  that  goes  1  must 
close  u|)  shop  again  if  I  cannot  get  other  means. 

9S7.  AVhat  number  of  p\ipils  do  you  expect  to  get  if  you  open  the  school  ? — I  am  afraid  a  very 
small  number  at  present — unless  children  of  other  denominations,  as  well  as  Catholics,  attend :  in 
fact  that  is  the  way  in  which  most  of  our  schools  are  kept   np. 

988.  Tiicn  it  would  not  be  conducted  exclusively  as  a  llomau  Catholic  school? — If  the  objects  of 
the  trust  were  carried  out  it  would  be,  and  ought  to  be. 

989.  But  I  understand  that  if  you  opened  the  school  you  would  admit  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions?— I  should  at  present,  and  until  I  had  a  clear  understanding  that  I  had  funds  in  my  hands — a 
clear  understanding  with  tho  Government.  If  the  Government  wished  me  to  have  all  denominations, 
I  should  do  so.  I  would  ask  them  to  assist  me  iu  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  ti'ust,  as  they  did 
heretofore.  On  that  ground  there  would  bo  an  expectation  of  capitation  money,  which  would  enable 
the  institution  to  be  carried  on  iu  accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  trust. 

990.  Ton  are  fully  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the  terms  ot  the  trust  ?  They  arc  as  follow  :  "  in  trust 
nevertheless  and  for  the  use  or  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  said  school,  so  long  as 
religious  education,  industrial  training,  and  instruction  iu  the  English  language  shall  be  given  to  youth 
educated  therein  and  maintained  thereat"? — Tes;  those  are  the  terms  of  the  trust  as  iixed  by  Sir 
George  Grey  in  1850.  That  would  imply  that  the  pupils  should  be  all  Eomau  Catholics,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  I  would  teach  tenets  contrary  to  those  I  have  faith  in. 

991.  The  preamble  of  the  grant  is  as  follows:  '"  AVhercas  a  school  hath  been  established  by  the 
Government  in  the  Parish  of  Takapuna,  in  the  suburbs  of  Auckland,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  at  Auckland,  for  the  education  of  children  of  our  subjects  of 
both  races,  and  of  the  cliilJrcn  of  other  poor  and  destitute  persons,  being  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean."  J  understand  that  the  poverty  of  the  endowment  will  not  enable  you  to  carry  out 
the  trust  at  present? — That  is  the  case. 

992.  And  that  really  the  trust  is  not  carried  out  on  that  account? — On  that  ground,  and  that 
ground  alone. 

993.  Professor  Shaiul.]  How  long  has  this  school  been  discontinued? — Formerly  it  was  discon- 
tintied  about  18C5,  when  the  Principal  left  the  North  Shore  and  went  to  Eangiaohia,  and  joined  the 
pupils  of  one  school  with  the  pupils  of  the  other,  and  by  joining  the  two  he  had  a  good  school  at 
Eaugiaohia,  until  the  fire  occurred  which  destroyed  the  property,  and  the  Maoris  about  the  same  time 
became  discontented  owing  to  the  war,  and  the  pupils  dwindled  away  until  at  last  tho  school  was 
obliged  to  be  closed.     That  was  about  the  year  1872  or  1873. 

99i.  Can  you  tell  how  many  pupils  attended  the  school  before  1865  ? — It  was  extremely  well 
attended  then,  but  I  have  no  records  or  papers.  As  far  as  uiy  information  will  enable  me  to  speak, 
however,  I  know  it  gave  satisfaction. 

995.  "Were  all  the  pupils  Eoman  Catholics? — I  suppose  they  were  ;  they  were  Native  children. 

996.  Dr.  Sector.']  Are  you  now  talking  of  Eangiaohia  ? — Yes. 

997.  Professor  S/:and.~\  Before  1SG5  were  there  many  pupils  attending  the  school  at  the  Nortli 
Shore? — An  average  number.     I  was  not  here  then,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  place. 

998.  Ton  think  they  were  Eoman  Catholic  pupils? — I  do. 

999.  "Was  the  endowment  at  that  time  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  ? — Xo  ;  the  endowment  has 
never  been  sufficient. 

1000.  How  were  the  additional  funds  supplied? — From  the  funds  that  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  which  fuuds  I  ought  to 
have  had  the  use  of  since  lS74s  but  which  as  yet  I  have  not  received. 

;1001.  Professcr  Ulrich.]  If  you  had  power  to  sell  the  land  do  you  think  you  would  get  a  higher 
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iiiconio  frniii  llio  ciipiliil  llinii  wlinl  yf>"  rocoivo  now  iih  ront?--!  caiiniit  miv,  l)iil  if  T  hail  my  way  I    Very  JUr.U.J. 
would  I'lpt'iul   iiioii(\   on  llio  iiliicf,  niitt  ('X|)i'cl  to  Imvc  it  lloiin'«liinii  filiiciitioiml  i'Hliil)lii<liiiiciil  tlipro  I'lfnet. 

lioforo  loiifj.  r  wnulil  not  hcII  il,  Ihmniuhc  I'lir  j,'n'iit('r  liciiclil  woulil  uccni<'  to  llic  iimtitiiiioii  if  the  _,  'TZ',cm\ 
iiiciiilii>i'M  woiIuhI  il.  tli(i|iiN('lvcM  on  till'  N|)ol,  Wi'i'i'  i(  nold,  you  woiilil  \iys\  a.  fiiir  uinoiinl  of  inoiioy  jUMt  "  '  '  *  '  * 
now  to  do  Noinolliiii;^  :  luil  timt  liciidil  could  not  liu  ii  piTniiiiioni  liciiclit.  'I'liu  olijcel  oftbo  (iuvprn- 
niont  iH  tu  do  Hoini'tliiii;.;  pcriiiuuiMit,  and  \vu  are  only  now  cntoi'iiiK  upon  u  liin(!  to  do  unytidni; ;  l)ccauHu 
the  pluco  will  1)0  fnch  yoar  riNinK  in  value,  and  tliii  Catliolii-  popidiition  Ih  nUo  inc-reabinj;.  Wo  liavo 
liitlicrlo  liocii  in  tlio  minority.  Wo  aro  not  the  modi  diHunitod  liodv.  Wc  aro  poor,  but  united,  and 
a  ;,'ood  leader  will  elTect  pood  work. 

lOOlJ.  I'riiJ'rxsur  CoolcJ]  Did  you  not  ^ay  that  tlio  pionerty  was  let  from  year  t<i  year  only  r' — 
PortiouB  of  it.     There  in  one  piece  at  present  let  on  lease,  whicli  has  a  year  or  nioro  to  run. 

lOO.T.  In  a  sidiedule  to  Air.  .Mcllhone'M  evidenee,  fjiven  before  the  ComniisHiuiierH  in  1  SCO,  it 
appears  that  one  man  has  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  'J.'ird  SeptiMnher,  LStJ.'J.  His  leaso 
llierefor(>  would  run  until  ISSf.  Thcro  is  anollier,  ■lames  l'"itzpalrii-lt,  who  has  a  lease  for  a  «imilar 
term  and  Irom  the  same  date  ;  and  I'liomas  Nii-liolson  has  a  lease  dated  1st  Januai'v,  lS(i7,  for  twentv- 
ono  years  of  one  hundred  acres  at  Xol)  |)er  annum  fur  the  llrst  ten  years,  and  X'tiO  per  annum  for  tho 
residue  of  twenty-one  ye.irs.  Those  are  all  leases  that  ouj;ht  to  l)o  running  now  r — They  have  all 
fallen  throui^h.     Tlu^  tenants  ])aid  no  money,  and  the  laiul  was  talicn  back. 

loot.   You  think  the  leases  lapsed  because  tho  tenants  declined  to  pay  tho  money? — Yes. 

1005.  AVas  no  atlenipL  made  to  recover  the  rent  from  them  y — Attempts  were  made,  but  thoy  were 
useless. 

lOOG.  Then  tlioso  leases  arc  not  in  ciistenoo  now? — No.  According  to  the  information  I  got 
yesterday,  there  is  only  one  lease  in  existence.     Mr.  Tole  is  our  agent,  and  has  been  since  1871. 

1007.  I  think  you  said  the  College  building  of  stone  is  not  on  the  endowment':' — No;  it  is  not. 

1(K).S.  Docs  that  land  belong  to  the  Koman  Catholic  body? — It  is  vested  in  the  ]?oman  Catholic 
bishop  of  tho  diocese. 

1009.  Then  the  whole  of  this  estate — the  land  that  was  given  by  way  of  endowment,  and  the  piece 
ou  wbitdi  the  stone  building  stands — is  all  vested  in  the  same  trustee? — No.  Tho  object  of  tho 
trust  would  be  carried  out  conjointly  by  the  freehold  and  tho  building,  together  with  the  endowment 
given  by  tho  Government ;  but  1  sup])oso  that  if  the  Government  came  to  claim  their  share,  and 
somcbotly  else  came  to  claim  their  share,  the  (lovernmcnt  would  only  get  the  endowment.  1  do  not 
believe  that  tho  building  was  erected  on  a  iVeehold  from  any  other  motive  than  that  of  convenience, 
and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  erected  it  would  bo  anxious  to  be  free  from  the  suspicion  of  anv  bad 
motive. 

1010.  As  I  understand,  the  buildings  consist  of  the  College  of  stone,  a  church  which  can  seat 

about  one  hundred  adults ? — There  is  no  church.     The  little  detached  building  erected  for  the  use 

of  a  few  Roman  Catholic  settlers  ou  the  freehold  propei'ty  can  scarcely  be  properlv  named  a  church. 

1011.  And  there  is  a  schoolhouse  -which,  in  1869,  was  described  as  vacant ;  and  Mr.  Mcllhone  iu 
his  evidence  says,  "  Most  of  the  tenants  have  erected  buildings  on  their  holdings — in  all  about  six — 
some  of  wood,  and  others  of  brick.  The  lands  are  in  cultivation  as  a  whole  '"  ? — Those  reports  refer  to 
a  date  about  which  I  cannot  speak  ;  it  is  anterior  to  my  time. 

1012.  But  those  brick  buildings  ought  to  be  there  now  ? — There  arc  no  brick  buildings  ;  it  must 
be  a  mistake.     I  have  not  visited  the  place  for  many  years,  but  I  never  saw  a  brick  building  on  it. 

1013.  3Ir.  William  Swanson.  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  iu  1SG9,  said,  "A  portion  of 
the  Allotment  No.  77,  Parish  of  Takapuna,  containing  four  acres,  more  or  less,  and  being  the  site  of 
the  buildings  of  tSt.  Mary's  Eoman  Catholic  College  at  the  North  Shore,  has  been  conveyed  to  me. 
The  laud  in  question  was  seized  under  a  judgment  debt,  and  was  advertised  by  the  SherilTto  be  sold 
by  auction  ou  the  3rd  March.  1  paid  oft"  the  debt  iu  respect  of  which  it  was  seized,  amounting  with 
costs  to  the  sum  of  £'32.">.  with  a  view  of  preventing  what  I  considered  discreditable.  I  bouirht  the 
land  and  buildings  on  it  absolutely'" — and  then  he  went  on  to  give  the  terms  of  the  reconveyance. 
Do  you  know  whether  the  estate  has  beeu  reconveyed  ? — It  has  been  :  I  gave  him  the  money.  He  has 
been  paid  off,  and  the  land  has  been  reconveyed. 

lOlJ:.  Mcv.  W.  J.  IIabcns.'\  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  grant,  and 
to  say  if  the  objects  of  the  trust,  as  there  set  forth,  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be  in  your  opinion 
desirable  and  practicable  to  give  effect  to  them  now  if  the  income  of  the  estate  were  sufficient  ? — I  sav, 
Tes  ;  and  I  would  be  most  happy  to  be  the  instrument,  as  I  think  I  could  be  if  funds  were  available. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  guarantee,  not  being  the  permanent  authority,  that  such  would  take  place. 

1015.  The  Chairman.']  "^"ith  regard  to  the  endowment  at  Freeman's  Bay,  consisting  of  four  acres 
and  three  roods,  could  you  state  how  that  is  being  utilized  r — Up  to  about  sis  months  back,  or  a  little 
more,  it  was  made  use  of  to  assist  in  supporting  the  orphan  and  destitute  children  at  the  Industrial 
Institute  in  connection  with  St.  Mary's  Convent;  but  funds  have  now  been  raised  with  which  a  building 
has  beeu  erected  upon  it,  and  the  object  of  the  trust  is  being  carried  out.  Heretofore  it  was  merely 
used  as  an  auxiliary  to  help  and  assist  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  iu  supporting  the  destitute  children  of  both 
races  under  their  care.     School  is  being  held  there  now. 

1016.  Is  any  portion  of  the  four  acres  leased  or  let,  or  is  it  all  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school  ? — 
It  is  all  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school. 

1017.  There  is  no  rent  derivable  from  it  ? — Not  now ;  there  was  a  small  amount  some  time  back. 

1018.  Prfifessor  Cook.]  Is  the  school  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  one  in  which  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education  are  taught? — Yes.  The  trust  says,  "so  long  as  religious  education  and 
industrial  training  be  given  " — all  these  things  are  given. 

1019.  Then  you  give  the  children  industrial  training  as  well? — Yes,  we  do  ;  including  domestic 
work  of  every  description  daily. 

1020.  The  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  this  endowment  ?  "What  street  is  it  in  ? 
— It  is  contiguous  to  St.  Clary's  Convent — in  fact,  it  adjoins  that  property. 

1021.  l>r.  IJ'allis.]  The  convent,  I  presume,  is  not  built  ou  any  portion  of  these  four  acres  r — -No, 
but  the  school  is. 

7— H.  1. 
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Very  See.  S.  J.  1022.  Is  it  between  the  convent  and  the  6ea? — Yes.     It  is  considered  to  bo  worth  about  £500 

Fjinet.         an  acre. 
_,  77~ic>-n  1U23.  The  Chairman.']  How  was  tlie  Eangiaohia  property  acquired  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  body  ? — 

'  ■     '      '  ■    It  was  a  ".'ifl  from  llic  Natives  in  tiic  first  instance,  and  some  years  afterwards,  in  1867,  the  Govern- 
ment issued  the  Crown  grant. 

1021.  So  that  the  Government  sustained  no  loss  to  their  landed  estate  by  niiilung  that  grant  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  body  't — Xo  :  in  fact,  they  did  a  good  work  by  means  of  other  men's  property. 

1025.  Is  there  any  person  in  charge  of  the  College  at  the  Xorth  Shore  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  house- 
keeper, who  receives  £1  a  month  for  taking  care  of  it. 

102G.  AVhat  is  being  done  at  Eangiaohia  't  Is  there  a  school  being  maintained  there  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  body  V — There  is  a  sort  of  a  scliool  there,  attended  by  a  few  Natives  ;  but  I  cannot  call  it  an 
cfllcient  school,  nor  has  it  been  so  since  1S72,  when  the  Principal,  Father  Vinay,  left  owing  to  the  dilFi- 
culfy  of  getting  ])upils.  In  consequence  of  the  war,  and  a  spiiit  of  discontent  amongst  the  Natives,  no 
])iipils  would  ccinic,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  ]Jishop  Croko,  therefore,  merely  exiKiided  the  fruits 
from  the  endowment  in  kee|)ing  in  repair  the  house  which  was  erected  after  the  (Ire,  and  in  fencing  the 
lanJ.  AVhatevcr  little  money  came  in  I  undcr.'-tand  he  spent  on  the  place,  and  since  he  left,  in  1874,  I 
have  received  about  £100  from  the  estate,  which  I  am  reserving  with  a  view  of  doing  something  there 
also.  The  estate  brings  in  about  £20  a  year.  ]\Iost  of  the  land  has  been  leased  to  a  couple  of  men, 
who  work  it,  and  from  whom  it  is  very  diflicult  to  get  money,  as  their  expenditure  is  generally  in  excess 
of  their  income.     AVe  have,  however,  obtained  aiiout  £100  during  the  la.st  four  years. 

1027.  Triifi'xxor  Coolc]  That  is  in  aildition  to  the  £200  from  !St.  Mary's? — I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible for  about  £180  received  from  the  North  iShcirc  propcrtv,  and  for  about  £100  received  from  the 
•        estate  at  Eangiaohia,  which  I  intend  to  do  something  with  when  I  get  an  opportunity. 

102S.  The  Chairman.']  At  present,  do  you  maintain  a  school  at  Kangiaohiar — 1  cannot  call  it  a 
school.  There  are  a  few  pupils  living  there,  cared  for,  as  means  will  permit,  bj'  the  clergyman  of  the 
place. 

1020.  Br.  Wallis.]  What  do  you  value  the  estate  at  ? — About  £5  or  £6  an  acre.  The  land  is  far 
better  than  that  at  the  North  Shore,  and  if  the  Rangiaohia  estate  had  fair-play  it  ought  to  bring  in 
more  than  the  North  Shore  ])roperly.  Ilcnce  it  was  that  the  pupils  at  the  North  Shore  were  trans- 
ferred to  Eangiaohia,  with  the  expectation  of  making  the  latter  a  fine  establishment. 

10;30.  These  lauds  were  given  for  the  piirpo.se  of  educating  children  of  both  races  :  do  you  uuder- 
stand  by  that  their  religious  education  as  well  as  their  general  education  ? — Certainly. 

1031.  Education  in  the  opinious  aud  tenets  of  the  ("hiirch  to  which  you  yourself  belong? — Yes. 

3/c.  .7.  Lo,gtii  Mr.  J.  LouAN  Campbell,  M.D.,  was  sworn,  and  examined. 

Campbell,  M.D. 

1032.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Auckland? — Yes. 

Feb.  12, 1879.  1033.  You  arc  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Girls'  High  School  was  established? 

—Yes. 

1034.  It  is  maintained,  I  think,  by  the  Board  of  Education? — Yes. 

1035.  "Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  institution  at  jircsent  ? — The  headmaster,  Mr.  Neil  Heath. 

1036.  "What  staff  of  assistants  has  he? — I  could  not  sav.  He  has  just  made  two  additions  to  his 
staff. 

1037.  Professor  Shand.]  Are  the  assistants  appointed  by  the  Education  Board,  or  by  Mr.  Heath  ? 
— The  appointments  are  first  submitted  to  the  Board  f(jr  confirmation. 

1038.  The  Chairman']  How  many  pupil.s  arc  attending  the  Girls"  School  ? — I  believe  that,  with  the 
new  additions  of  the  present  quarter,  they  number  109,  as  many  as  GO  fresh  pupils  having  entered  at 
the  new  quarter. 

1039.  As  far  as  you  know%  is  the  institution  giving  satisfaction  to  the  parents  of  the  children? — 
Under  Mr.  Neil  Heath  I  hear  it  universally  spoken  of  as  giving  satisfaction.  The  children  them- 
selves seem  to  take  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  attending  the  school. 

1010.  Frofrifsor  Shand. ]  Has  the  school  any  endowments  ? — An  endowment  of  £5,000  worth  of 
land  was  made  last  session  of  Parliament,  but  the  land  has  not  yet  been  selected.  There  is  no  other 
endowment. 

1041.  Out  of  what  funds  then  is  the  school  maintained  r— Out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
Education  Board. 

1042.  Do  you  got  nothing  from  the  School  Commissioners  administering  education  reserves? — 
The  question  of  the  appropriation  of  that  money  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  solicitor  for 
the  Commissioners,  who  desire  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  divided.  "We  expect  to  get  some 
funds  from  that  source,  but  to  what  extent  I  cannot  saj'. 

1013.  Can  you  tell  us  the  whole  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  for  secondary  education  ? 
— I  cannot.     That  is  also  a  point  at  present  under  consideration. 

1044.  The  whole  sum  is,  of  course,  a  fourth  r — Ves  ;  but  the  wording  of  the  Act  is  a  little  con- 
fused, and  we  have  been  obliged  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a  solicitor  to  ascertain  in  what  manner 
the  division  is  to  be  made,  and  tlie  amount  to  be  paid. 

1015.  The  Chairman.]  Has  there  been  an  examination  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Girls'  School? — 
There  was  an  examination  at  the  end  of  last  quarter. 

lOlC.  By  whom  was  it  conducted  ? — By  Mr.  H.  H.  Lusk  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Runciman. 

1047.  Did  they  furnish  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  ? — They  did:  it  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary. 

1048.  Is  the  present  building  rented  r — Yes.  We  took  it  for  two  years  with  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing it,  and  hold  it  now  for  five  years  at  a  rental  of  £200  a  vear. 

1049.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilahens.]  From  whom  is  the  building  rented? — I  believe  from  the  trustees  of  the 
"Wesleyan  body. 

1050.  Do  you  regard  the  Girls'  High  School  as  a  secondary  school — as  distinct  from  a  primary 
Bchool  ? — Yes. 
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1051.  Ifao  it  any  Icclmicnl  rcffrciuH'  to  tlio  traiiiiii<;  of  tonclierii  ? — Not  jimt  now.  Mr.  J.  Loffaa 

l()r>2.    I'rofriiiiitr  HviHi'n.\    Ih  tlicic  miy  ciiliiiiicn  (•xiimiimtinii  i* — No.  Cuiniilirll,  At.I), 

I().'i;{.  J)r.  H'lillix.]   Ih  llio  Hi'liiiiil  hiilli  II  priiMiiry  iiiiil  11  hi'comiary  Hcliool  conibiuod 'r — ll    Im  hotli  Tr",o.n 

primiiry  and  H,..oM.la>y.  let..  12. 1879. 

Itirit.   PniffxHor  ('ooh.\  Somo  of  tlio   hiiIiJitIm   Uiiinlil   in    primary  bcIiooIm   may   ho   tauRlil   in  tlio 

dirlH"  School,  lint  nro  thi«v  taiii,'lit  in  llio  very  rmli iiIm!'      l''or  iiiHfaiifc,  \vonhi  llicy  tcac-ii  the  chihlrcu 

to  rcail  liuM-o?— ("hililnii  arc  iml  iiui^;hl  ihrir  .\  1!  C.     Tho  only  (|ualilicali>iii  for  ailiniMMion  \»  iiiraply 
bciiif,'  alil(\  to  rcail. 

Id.'i.'i.    I'l-djcssor  Sliniii/.]    What  aro  tlio  fcoH  cliarnfl  ?— .£S  a  ypar. 

lU.Jti.  l.s  ihoro  a  uniform  fot^':' — Vcm  ;  fho  parciilM  havo  tho  option  of  paying  (.-.vtra  for  certain  sub- 
joets — miisii',  for  innlanco,  and  Hiiifjin^;. 

KI57.  Arc  niodcrii  ianijua^'os  extra':' — No  ;  they  an!  part  of  tho  hcIiooI  coiirsp. 

Id.'iS.  /;;•.  Jlrrloi:]  In  Honu)  other  parts  of  tiio  coh.iiy  tho  (|iicntion  of  mi.xing  tho  boya  and  glrlB 
in  ono  hi<;;li  scliool  han  lieeii  diaeusseil  :  was  liiat  (picNtioii  debated  lierc  at  the  lime  of  tiio  establiHh- 
ment  of  tho  (iiri.s'  lliyii  Seluxd  ? — No,  beeauso  the  tichool  orij^inated  under  nonic  Act  or  autiiority  of 
the  I'rovineial  I'lunicil  wiiendiy  it  was  Rpeeilied  that  the  sehnol  shouhl  ho  for  ^^irls  ahinc. 

Itt.V.).  Do  you  think  sueh  mixinj:  of  the  boys  and  j^'irls  in  one  school  would  be  difadvantagfoUB  ? — 
I  do. 

lOliO.  I'ro/is.ior  Brnini.]  Have  you  any  female  teacher.^,  or  are  they  all  male  teachers? — AV'o 
have  only  one  male  tcaclu'r.  but  the  headnnister  is  desirous  of  ])rocurinf^  others. 

10C<[.  Dr.  U'allia.  j  What  aro  the  hij^hest  subjects  taught  in  the  (jirls'  School  r — They  are  taught 
algebra,  and  other  branches  of  mathematics. 

I0t)2.  Fro/kssor  Jlroicn.]  Is  Latin  taught  ? — Yes.  When  tho  pu])il.s  reach  a  certain  form  they  can 
continue  on  or  change  to  some  of  tho  modern  languages. 

10G3.  Proffssor  Coo/c.]  The  school  having  at  present  no  endowments  available,  do  you  think  its 
income  is  sulllcient  to  carry  out  its  objects  •'—It  is  not.  At  the  present  moment  the  fees  from  the 
pupils  will  not  do  more  than  pay  the  teachers'  salaries. 

Ul(;|..  Do  ymi  think  tho  teachers  are  adequately  remunerated? — Tes ;  bo  far  as  they  have  gone. 

lt)ti").  You"  think  tho  present  staff  is  snnicictit  ? — No  ;  I  consider  that  Mr.  Heath,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man of  indoniitable  encrtiv,  does  more  work  than  he  ought  to  do. 

lOtili.  Dr.  Il'dllis.}  What  are  the  salaries  given  to  the  dilVevent  teachers  ?-  i\[r.  Heath  gets  £.500 
a  year.  There  is  no  head  governess  just  now.  l)ut  there  ought  to  be  one,  at  a  salary  of  £2')0.  There 
are  other  teachers,  one  of  whom  receives  £150.  tho  rest  graduating  down.  The  £.300  to  Mr.  Heath 
includes  payment  for  the  services  of  bis  wife  as  lady-superintendent,  A:c. 

1007.  Professor  Prom.]  How  many  boarders  are  there? — About  sixteen,  I  think.  There  i.s  very 
poor  accommodation  for  boarders. 

lOGS.   I'Jie  C/uiirmnii.]   AV'bat  is  the  charge  for  boarders  ? — I  think  it  is  £50  a  year. 

lOlJO.  Prqffssor  S/uinil.~\  Is  the  accommodation  for  the  boarders  provided  by  the  Education  Board? — 
It  is  part  of  the  house  rented.  Tho  Education  Board  provides  a  certain  amount  of  funds,  and  the  rest 
is  undertaken  by  the  headmaster. 

1U70.  Per.  IF.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  that  the  school  rooms  arc  suitable  for  the  purpose  ? — On 
the  contrary,  the  accommodation  has  been  so  inadequate  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  erect  a  large 
temporary  class-room,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  receive  the  recent  large  influx  of 
pupils. 

1071.  Is  there  any  one  class  of  the  communitv  by  whom  the  school  is  more  used  than  another, 
or  have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  that  subject  generally  ? — I  understand  ib  is  used  by  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest. 

1072.  Professor  Cook.]  Does  the  £50  a  year  paid  by  boarders  include  the  £S  tuition  fee,  or  is  it 
paid  only  for  their  board  ? — I  cauuot  say. 

1073.  Does  the  money  paid  for  board  go  to  ]Mr.  Heath  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  £500  ? — The 
money  paid  for  board  goes  to  Mr.  Heath.  The  boarders  are  taken  at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  there  is  anv  great  profit.  The  thing  is  cut  down  to  the  lowest ;  the  fees  are  also  esceod- 
uigly  low.  The  questoin  was  raised  the  other  day  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  raise  the  fees, 
but  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  against  it. 

1074.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  tho  numbers? — As  a  rule  the  Auck- 
land community  is  not  a  rich  community,  and  it  was  considered  that  where  three  or  four  of  a  family 
were  pupils  an  increase  in  the  fees  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  attendance  of  one  of  them, 
and  in  tliat  way  the  total  number  of  scholars  might  be  diminished. 

1075.  Dr.  IVdJlis.]  Are  the  girls  i'ound  as  capable  of  learning  languages  as  boys  generally  are  ? — • 
I  think  Mr.  Heath  would  say  that  he  has  some  girls  who  are  going  to  beat  all  the  boys. 

1070.  Are  you  are  aware  whether  thev  are  as  competent  to  learn  mathematics  'f — I  could  not  say. 

1077.  Do.  you  know  whether,  in  learning  classics  and  mathematics,  the  girls  as  a  rule  lose  their 
health?  Has  there  been  any  report  of  their  loss  of  health  from  study  ? — No  doubt  Mr.  Heath  could 
point  to  some  devoted  aspirants  for  fame  who  have  overworked  themselves. 

1078.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  follow  almost  as  a  necessary  effect. 

1079.  Dr.  Hector.']  If  you  had  better  accommodation  would  the  school  be  extended  ? — I  believe 
so.  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  the  school  run  u])  to  three  hundred  pupils  under  Mr.  Heath's 
management. 

lObO.  AVhat  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  proper  buildings  ? — I  think  abotit  the  same  amount 
which  it  is  anticipated  the  new  Grammar  School  buildings  will  cost — namely,  £9,000.  That  would  ouly 
give  class-rooms  and  accommodation  for  about  from  thirty-five  to  forty  boarders. 

lOSl.  Professor  Slicind.]  What  sum  do  you  suppose  would  be  required  as  a  permanent  endowment 
for  the  school  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  idea. 

1082.  Of  course  as  the  number  of  pupils  increased  the  expenses  would  also  increase? — Yes,  but 
not  in  proportion  ;  because  the  salary  of  the  headmaster  would  remain  the  same.     The  addition  of 
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Mi:  J.  Lorian    fresh  scholars  mi(;ht  require  the  appointment  of  a  new  teacher,  but  his  salary  would  not  be  very  large, 
Campbell,  M.D.   and  all  tlio  other  ovpcnsos  would  I'ontinuo  the  same. 

T7~o.,n  10S3.  You  think  tlien  that,  if  tliore  were  a  sulfieient  number  of  pupilH,  no  endowment  would  bo 

"'         ■     i-ciiuircd,  as  the  sc-liool  would  by  solf-su|)i)orlinjj? — It  would  ai)proacli  that. 

lost'.  Dr.  WaUis.']  Do  the  teachers  all  hold  cerlifii-ates  ? — Not  all ;  but  some  do. 

10S5.  Profe-ixor  Cook]  hVom  the  Board  of  Education  ? — They  may  have  other  certificates.  Wo 
have  groat  difllculty  in  liuding  coni])oteiit  teachers.  The  Board  iiave  been  compelled,  owinf;  to  the 
great  diliiculty  of  obtaining  govornesses,  to  appoint  uncertificated,  but  ou  the  understanding  they  go 
up  for  cxauiiiKition. 

10^0.  Jin:  W.J.  ILihenn.]  Can  you  state  what  is  the  main  cause  of  tliat  difficulty  ?  Does  it 
arise,  for  example,  from  tlio  competition  of  primary  schools  for  teachers? — I  presume  it  i.s  owing  to  the 
demand  for  teachers  which  exists  all  over  the  "world.  It  is  an  increasing  demand,  which  cannot  be 
adeipiately  supplied.  Of  course  if  wo  were  able  to  give  large  salaries  we  siiould  obtain  teachers  more 
readily. 

10s7.  Dr.  WaJli.i.]  Did  you  say  that  tins  school  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  normal  training  institu- 
tion ? — No,  it  has  not  been. 

1088.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Is  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Board  or  by  the  headmaster  ? 
— It  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Heath  and  approved  of  by  the  J5oard. 

10S9.  Do  ynii  consider  the  fees  excessive  or  otherwise  ? — I  think  they  are  extremely  moderate, 

l()S)0.  Dr.'JFullis.]  Moderate  even  in  the  lower  classes? — Yes. 

1091.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  Girls'  .School  should  be  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  same  way  that  ])rimary  schools  are? — I  am. 

1092.  You  thinlc  it  has  a  claim  upon  the  Govcrnnipnt  ? — Decidedly.  If  the  institution  is  not 
self-supporting  it  must  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  ab.sencc  of  extraneous  aid. 

1093.  Dr.  Wullis.]  Do  youthink  it  right  that  secondary  education  in  this  colony  should  be  entirely 
free  like  primary  education? — No,  I  do  not. 

109  !■.  Frojcssor  S/iniiiL]  Does  the  Education  Board  draw  any  capitation  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  juipils  attending  this  school  ? — It  has  up  to  the  present  time. 

1095.  lieu.  TV.  J.  Jfahens.]  When  in  possession  of  the  endowment  of  £5,000  worth  of  land  do  you 
understand  that  the  Girls'  High  School  will  still  be  entitled  to  a  capitation  allowance? — I  believe  it 
will  not  then  be  entitled  to  the  capitation  allowance. 

109G.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Primary  education  is  taught  in  this  school  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  it 
may  receive  the  capitation  allowaucc? — I  do  not  think  that  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Act.  I  do  not 
believe  that  was  intended  by  the  Legislature  when  it  passed  the  Act.  Besides,  the  endowment  of 
£5,000  worth  of  land  might  of  course  only  produce  a  very  trilling  income. 

1097.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  primary  part  of  the  education — the  lower  branches, 
the  alphabet  and  so  on — should  be  discontinued  in  a  secondary  school  of  this  sort  ? — That  opens  up 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  that  all  sections  of  the  community  should  go  to  the  public  free 
schools. 

1098.  It  cannot  be  intended  that  there  slio\ild  bo  institutions  exacting  fees  for  primary  education 
apart  from  the  public  schools? — The  Girls'  High  School  is  an  establishment  to  wiiich  all  classes  on 
paying  fees  can  go  and  commence  their  education. 

1099.  Is  this  High  School,  which  gives  both  primary  and  secondary  education,  intended  to  be  an 
aristocratic  institution — entirely  aristocratic  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  so  that  the  rich  may  be 
kept  separate  from  the  primary  schools  ? — No. 

1100.  FrnfeK.ior  Shanil.]  Is  it  the  intention  that  the  primary  education  given  should  lead  up  to  the 
secondary  education  which  the  school  is  afterwards  to  provide  ? — I  think  that  follows  as  a  natural 
sequence. 

1101.  And  the  primary  instruction  given  there  may  not  be  identical  with  what  is  given  in  the 
Government  schools? — No. 

1102.  Professor  Browit.]  Do  you  think  the  Girls'  High  School  would  not  be  more  efficient  as  a 
secondary  school  if  the  primary  part  were  cut  off,  and  an  entrance  examination,  demanding  a  certain 
standard,  enforced? — It  woulil  then,  of  course,  assume  the  character  of  a  more  effective  secondary 
school. 

1103.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  that,  taken  generally,  a  girls'  high  school  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  as  regards  endowment,  establishment,  and  regulations,  as  a  boys'  high  school? 
—Yes. 

1101.  You  think  they  are  equally  important  ?— Yes, 

1105.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Is  the  Girls'  High  School  affiliated  with  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

1106.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  affiliate  it  ? — At  present  the  girls  arc  not  excluded 
from  tailing  honours. 

1107.  Professor  Cook.]  If  the  lower  part  of  the  school  in  which  primary  education  is  provided 
were  cut  olf,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school  the  elt'ect  would  be  to 
cripple  it  for  want  of  funds  ? — It  would  diminish  the  number  of  pupils,  no  doubt. 

1108.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  income  derived  from  the  lower  forms  is  more  than  necessary  for  the 
teaching  of  those  forms,  and  that  money  is  gained  thereby  wherewith  to  help  to  teach  the  higher 
forms  ? — -1  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  but  I  believe  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  Boys'  Gramm.fi'  School. 

1109.  It  is  generally  the  case,  I  think? — Yes.  Of  course,  as  pupils  become  advanced  in  their 
education,  there  is  always  a  certain  percentage  who  are  content  with  instruction  up  to  a  particular 
point,  when  thev  drop  cff.  whereas  the  lower  forms  are  always  full. 

1110.  Do  you  think  that  under  present  circumstances,  and  until  the  Girls'  High  School  has  a 
sufficient  endowment,  the  cutting  olf  of  the  lower  forms  would  absolutely  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
upper? — In  default  of  funds,  of  course  it  would. 
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nil.   Thfl  Chairman.']  Tlioro  Ims  l)oo,n  an  ido.i  iibroal  for  noma  tiino  tliit  a.  moilioal   hi-IiooI,  op     Mr.  J.  Loi/nn 
modiiMil  Mi'lioiiU,  oiii'lit  to  1)0  onluhliMlicd  ill  llin  coliinv.      Do  ymi  lliiiik   llio  fiririiinHtaiv(;M  of  Ailcklnii'l     C>impbrtl,  il.U. 
life  Hiicli  iiH  wiiuM  niiihlii  ii  iiioiliciil  hi'IiooI  tn  bo  i-MliililiMlii'il  li«ro  •'  —I  am  m.i  liltlo  of  tliit  o|)iliioii,  that     ..  ,   ~ — .„ 
1  Hluiiilii  i|iifHli(iii  I  lie  i)ri>|)rii>ty  of  Imviim  a,  incdiiMil  Ni'lioid  for  llm  wliid<)  of  Xow  Zcalatiil.  '      ' 

1112.  A'cc.  W.  .1.  JJiiliriin.]  In  that  o|iinioii  fniindt'd  U|)Oii  tlio  Hiiiall  uiimlicr  of  MlurjpntH  likfdy  to 
avail  tluMiiHolvoM  id'tlio  advaiitauoH  of  ii  iiii>dical  hcIiooI,  or  ratlicf  upon  flio  want  of  o|)|)[irtiiiiity  for  tlio 
npccHSiiry  traiiiiiii;  and  iiiMli'iiclion  ?  —  i  liclievo  it  is  utterly  iiiipoMsibio  to  got  a  Hullicir-Mt  nuiiibor  of 
Htiidoiits  111  HUjiport  a  I'liivi'i-HJIy.  Now  Zealand  i»  not  vol  far  cnoiijjh  ailvancod  for  (bat.  If  you  tako 
tbo  inipulatiori  of  llu' <'olony  at  Moino  |t)(»,()l)'),  ami  dcdiii;t  lialf  for  tll(^  niaio  jjopiilalion,  tlicii  dodiict 
tbo  niiiulior  of  adiillH  from  (bat  ai:;ain,  and  (ako  tlio  pcrcontairo  of  younjj  nu^n  from  fil'toen  (o  eitflilcL-u 
yoars  of  a^'o,  from  wboin  you  must  tjct  your  HludcnlH  for  ilio  ITnivcrHity,  J  qiicxtion  very  much  whether 
tho  wliolo  of  Now  Zoaland  would  f;ivo  a  porocnla'.jo  sulfioioiit  to  Kiistaiii  a  Univorgity. 

111.'!.  1  imdor.slaud  that  your  roply  rofor.s  not  only  to  a  medical  Hchuul,  but  to  a  University  in 
gouoral  ? — Voa.  T  do  not  look  at  tbo  (|iiostion  as  to  when  would  bo  tbo  proper  time  for  a  younj;  city 
to  commonco  a  Univpr.-tity  of  its  own,  but  merely,  moot  injj  the  (jiioHtion  as  you  put  it,  it  does  not  appear 
to  mo  that  tlioro  is  a  population  to  support  a  Univornity.  Ap^ain,  as  to  tho  opportunities  of  Irainins; 
uiodical  studonta  hero,  I  do  not  sco  bow  wo  could  do  it.  Tho  ojiportuniticH  of  cducatinj;  thorn  do  not 
exist. 

11  Ii.  Professor  Sliatid.]  Tour  objection  would  of  course  apply  still  more  to  e8tablishin<:;  more  than 
one  medical  school  for  Now  Zealand  ? — Certainly.  You  require  subjects  for  dissection.  In  tho 
hospitals  you  will  only  find  a  pcrcontago  of  ordinary  disca.ses.  There  is  not  populatiou  enough  to  fill 
tho  hospiials  with  a  sullicioiit  variety  of  diseases. 

111").  Projhsur  Jiniwii.]  Jn  saying  that  New  Zealand  is  not  ripe  for  a  University,  do  you  mean  a 
Univcr.sity  fully  ociuippcd  in  all  departments,  or.«iinply  a  University  for  liberal  culture,  sucn  a.s  Oxforcl 
or  (."amiiridge  y  Do  you  mean  a  fully  oqiiip))od  University  in  some  centre? — I  doubt  if  New  Zealand 
has  a  sulUeicnt  population  for  ."fu(di  a  University. 

1110.  You  do  not  moan  a  University  such  as  the  present  University  of  New  Zealand? — I  am  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  I  am  merely  speaking  in  broad  terms  as  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  University  or  medical  seliool. 

1117.  Prqffssor  S/iaiid.]  You  are  judging,  I  suppose,  by  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  the 
number  of  Universities  in  tho  l^uropcan  countries  ? — I  could  not  state  of  ray  own  knowledge  the 
proportion  the  Universities  at  Home  bear  to  the  population  ;  but,  looking  at  the  ([ucstion  broadly,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  tho  population  of  New  Zealand  is  ripe  for  a  University. 

Ills.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  state  what  po[)ulation.  in  your  opinion,  would  justify  the 
foundiuLr  of  a  University? — That  is  a  statistical  question,  and  a  matter  of  iigures;  you  can  prove  any- 
thing with  iigures.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  state  that,  although  it  is  a  legitimate  question  iu 
the  face  of  my  statement  that  I  do  not  believe  a  population  of  100,000  is  sufficient. 

1119.  "Would  not  a  medical  student  liave  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  diseases  which  most 
frequently  oci'ur  in  the  colony? — No  doubt. 

1120.  So  as  to  be  admitted  as  a  practitioner  within  the  colony  ? — That  would  be,  I  think,  taking  a 
very  narrow  view  of  the  scope  of  a  medical  practitioner's  knowledge.  As  the  colony  grows  older  I 
presume  we  shall  have  the  same  diseases  here  which  occur  at  Home,  although  we  escape  a  great  many 
in  point  of  severity. 

1121.  Dr.  Hector.]  Supposing  there  was  an  endowment  existing  which  could  be  applied,  say  for 
the  District  of  Auckland,  to  promote  medical  education,  in  what  form  do  you  think  it  would  be  best 
utilized?  In  sending  tho  students  Home  as  scholars? — Yes;  I  should  imagine  that  the  same  money- 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  University  would  do  more  good  if  spent  iu  sending  pupils 
Home. 

1122.  Professor  Sale.']  Do  you  think  that  any  part  of  a  medical  course'could  be  effectually  learned 
in  the  colouv — say  anatomy,  chemistry,  or  botany  ? — Chemistry,  yes  ;  botan\-,  ves  ;   anatomy,  no. 

1123.  You  think  the  opportunities  for  learning  anatomy  would  be  better  iu  the  large  institutions 
at  Home  than  in  the  small  institutions  here  ? — 1  do. 

1121.  Dr.  JVuJIi.'i.]  In  anatomy  do  you  include  dissection  r — Yes. 

1125.  T/ie  Cliairinan.]  Could  you  state  wiiether  anything  has  beeu  done  with  regard  to  the  endow- 
ment and  establishment  of  a  school  of  art  in  Auckland? — There  is  no  public  school  of  art  in 
Auckland. 

1120.  Dr.  Hector.]  Has  anything  been  done  towards  getting  scholars  together  so  as  to  test 
whether  there  is  any  opening  for  such  an  institution? — I  cannot  answer  that  without  introducing  a 
personal  reference  to  myself. 

1127.  I  belieyc  there  has  been  an  art  class  established  ? — Yes,  a  Free  School  of  Art — free  to  the 
students  in  every  respect. 

112S.  How  many  are  attending? — About  thirty. 

1129.  Ho.w  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ? — Only  some  three  months. 

1130.  Is  it  well  supplied  witli  models,  &c.  ? — It  was  instituted  on  the  arrival  of  the  donation  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Eussell,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  models  were  procured. 

1131.  Is  it  limited  to  outline  drawing? — Yes. 

1132.  AVould  there  be  any  demand  for  tuition  in  engineering,  mechanical,  and  architectural 
drawinii? — I  think  so. 

1133.  I  understand  that  this  school  has  been  maintained  by  the  bounty  of  private  individuals,  and 
not  by  Government  funds  at  all  r — I  may  say  that  it  is  wholly  and  entirely  maintained  by  myself. 

Il31.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahcns.]  Do  you  think  that,  in  any  general  scheme  of  public  education,  such  a 
school  of  art  should  be  included  at  each  of  the  large  centres? — Distinctly  I  do. 

113-3.  And  that  G-overnmeut  support  and  patronage  should  be  accorded  to  it  ? — Yes. 

1130.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  such  an  iustitutiou  in  each  of  the  large  centres  would 
command  such  a  number  of  students  as  would  make  it  a  worthy  object  of  Government  support  ? — 
Tes. 
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3fr.  J.  Logan  1137.  And  what  class  of  effi'Cts  upon  the  public  welfare  do  you  chiefly  contemplate  in  Baying  bo  ? 

CampMi,  M.D.  _Tho  Rciieral  elcvalion  ol'cliarai-tcr. 

J.  ,    ..,  .„„  llJiS.  FroffsKor  Cook.'\   Do  ymi  lliiiik  it  would  be  praclicablo  to  teach  music  in  the  same  wort  of 

''  '  way  y  Do  you  tliink  there  is  iti  Auckland  any  doinaml  for  a  general  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools, 
or  l)y  the  cstahlislimcnt  of  classes? — It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  programme  of  tiie  existing  Board  of 
Education,  and  we  carry  il  out  as  far  as  possible. 

llliS).  Tlir  C/i/iin/itiii]  lias  there  been  any  attempt,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  to  establish  an 
agricultural  school  in  this  iirnvincc? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Hon.  Colonel  The  IIoii.  Colonel  Kaui.taiv  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Uaullain. 

11  to.  The  Chainnan.'\  The  Bishop  has  referred  us  (o  you  with  regard  to  the  property  at  St.  John's. 

Feb.  12, 1879.  "\Yc  wish  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  endowment,  or  whether  it  was  acquired  by  the  Church  of 
England  independent  of  the  (Jovernment  !■' — Altogether  independent  of  the  Government,  in  every 
respect. 

1141.  Has  the  Parnell  Grammar  School  got  any  Government  endowment  such  as  St.  Stephen's  ? — 
None  whatever. 

1142.  "What  kind  of  education  is  being  carried  on  at  present  at  St.  John's  College? — Solely  such 
education  as  would  be  given  to  theological  students — candidates  for  holy  orders. 

11 13.  Has  the  institution  derived  any  benefit  from  being  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University? 
— Not  pecuniarily.  I  am  not  aware  how  many  of  the  students  have  matriculated,  but  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  governors  of  the  institution  that  every  student  who  completes  bis  course  of  study  at  the  College 
should,  prior  to  being  admitted  to  lioly  orders,  graduate  at  the  Cniversity. 

1114.  I  understand  then  that  the  ordinary  tuition  would  embrace  the  course  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
as  well  as  a  divinity  course? — Yes.  Prior  to  my  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
I  believe  a  grant  of  money  was  made  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  aid  of  buildings  at  St.  John's  College,  at 
the  same  time  that  grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  buildings  at  the  Three  Kings  for  Wesley 
College,  and  at  the  North  Siiore  for  St.  Jlary's  College.  I  cannot  say  positively  what  the  amount  was, 
but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  about  £2,000  for  each  institution. 

1145.  By  whom  is  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  at  St.  John's  College  ? — By  the  governors. 

1146.  Is  any  prospectus  issued  in  councction  with  the  College,  inviting  persons  to  become  pupils? 
— I  think  not.  There  is  an  advertisement  published  in  the  Church  Gazette,  which  appears  every 
month. 

1147.  How  many  masters  are  maintained  at  the  College  ? — Only  one. 

114S.  AVhat  is  the  charge  for  boarders  ? — The  master  is  allowed  £G0  a  year  for  each  pupil,  which 
includes  £15  tuition  fee. 

1149.  "Wliat  salary  do  you  pay  the  headmaster? — He  receives,  besides  the  .allowance  for  boarders, 
£2G5  a  yc.ir,  in  which  is  included  a  sum  for  ministerial  duties  performed  at  the  cliapel.  He  formerly 
had  an  allowance  of  £25  a  year,  but  there  was  an  objection  to  that.  He  is  bound  to  perform  certain 
services  in  the  cliapel,  and  his  salary  is  £2G5  plus  the  tuition  fees,  and  the  profit  he  may  derive  from 
the  boarding  of  the  pupils. 

1150.  Frofessor  Cook.']  Of  course  he  has  a  house? — Tes.  There  is  ample  accommodation  there 
for  a  very  much  larsrer  number  of  pupils  than  attend  at  present. 

1151.  I)r.  Hector.']  I'or  how  many  would  there  be  accommodation  ? — 1  know  that  some  years  ago 
Mr.  Blackm.an  had  seventeen  or  eighteen  boarders,  and  seventy  or  eighty  boys  attending  the  school. 

1152.  Fev.  jr.  J.  Hahens.]  Keferring  to  your  statement  that  St.  John's  College  received  a  money 
grant  from  the  Government,  are  you  able  of  your  own  knowledge  to  say  whether  the  proceeds  of  the 
money  so  received  were  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  granted  ? — No,  I  am  not.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  information  on  that  subject,  as  it  is  so  far  back.  It  was  before  I  came  to  the 
colony.     1  understand  the  money  was  expended  on  buildings. 

1153.  Can  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  the  money  grant  was  intended  for  such  an 
institution  as  St.  John's  College  now  is  ? — I  can  only  speak  doubtfully.  I  think  the  money  was  given 
by  Sir  George  Grey  more  especiallv  with  reference  to  Native  education. 

1154.  Could  you  refer  the  Commission  to  a  competent  authority  for  information  on  this  subject? 
— Mr.  Swaiuson  was  a  member  of  the  I'lxceiitive  Council  in  those  d.ays,  and  he  is  still  in  Auckland.  Sir 
George  Grey  himself  could  of  course  give  information. 

1155.  Practically  you  have  no  doubt  that  the  application  of  the  money  was  according  to  the  inten- 
tion?— No  doubt  whatever. 

115G.  Prcif'es.ior  Salr.]  You  .said  that  the  object  of  the  institution  was  to  furnish  such  an  education 
as  theological  students  are  usually  expected  to  get.  AYould  the  governors  of  the  institution  look 
favourably  upon  the  extension  of  the  studies  so  as  to  embrace  an  education  which  persons  not  intended 
for  the  clerical  profession  might  wish  to  get  ? — Certainlv,  if  thev  had  the  means. 

1157.  Have  you  ever  had  applications  for  admission  to  the  institution  from  persons  not  candidates 
for  holy  orders  r — For  scholarshijis. 

115S.  But  not  for  admission  otherwise  ? — Anybody  would  be  admitted.  The  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution— the  endowments — are  devoted  to  the  education  of  theological  students :  that  is  to  say,  the 
scholarships  are  only  given  to  theological  students. 

1159.  Theological  students  are  preferred  as  scholars? — -Yes. 

IIGO.  But  you  would  have  no  objection  to  enlarge  vour  operations  ? — No,  and  get  other  students. 
Of  course,  if  we  did  that,  we  should  be  able  to  get  additional  masters. 

1161.  The  Chairman.]  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Parnell  Grammar  School? 
— That  institution  is  included  in  the  same  trust. 

11G2.  "NYhat  are  the  school  fees  there  ? — £10  per  annum,  with  extras.  Drawing  and  botany  are 
the  only  extras  at  the  present  time.     Drawing,  I  think,  is  one  guinea  a  quarter. 

1IG3.  Has  the  school  been  in  any  degree  crippled  for  want  of  funds? — Certainly.  There  is  not 
that  teaching  power  in  the  under-masters  that  is  very  desirable.     Of  course,  w  ith  so  limited  an  income, 
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tlio  lioiiilmnnlor,  wlio  npixiiiiU  IiiH  own  liiidcr-miiHlcrii,  piimuit  (ilTnr  micli  lii(jli  nalnrien  am  nro  obtnlnnd      Hon.  Coloiul 
in  (itliiM-  iiiMtitiitioiiM.     mill  (hnrci  nrn  i-<'iim(piih  why  \\w  Chiirch  of  Kn^lnnit  Oriimmar  tSc-liool  hIiouIU  Ijo        Jfauliain. 

al)lc>  to  licilii  itM  own  liollcr  tliiiii  unoilu'i-  iMnliliilion  umlcr  (ho  kuuio  ('irciiiMnliinccH.  

IKik  HooM  lli«  HcliMol  ircl  nny  aiil  from  ('liiiivli  fiinilM  ?  -No.  Tlio  hcIiooI  f,'ol  nid  from  St.  .Tohn'H  ^''^'  ^^'  '*^^' 
('ollofj;(«,  lor  till-  Hcliiiol  liMililiM;,'«  wtTo  crcc^^d  at  llic  cohI  of  IJiat  inNlitulion,  and  other expiMiMOM  dofriiyt-d. 
MiHhop  .Sclwyn  took  upon  liinisolf  the  c-omI.  of  hrinnini;  the  iniiHtrr  out  in  iho  (iml  iiiftiiiicc,  nnrl  npcnt  a 
Huni  of  money  in  ImildniL,'  tho  Mehoolli(niHc,  which  he  elinr;,'ed  n^airiHt  llio  St.  JoIiu'h  ("olIt'KO  fund, 
MMiDnnlini,'  iillo|;('l]iei'  to  ahonl  .CI, 10(1  or  .fl  ,'J(il).  'J'hc  ehari,'(i  waM  approved  of  hy  the  (iencral  Synod. 
So  that  llio  (J  ram  mar  Scliooi  was  not  fiMindecl  xolciy  on  it  h  own  baMiH  with  no  endow  inentH  at  all  ;  it  has 
had  8omo  as.sistance.  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  lirnl  itiNtiinco  as  a  I'ecdinf;  inHtitutinu  to  St.  JoIih'k 
t'ollejjp. 

1  Ki.'i.  As  far  as  you  know,  llio  I'arnell  School  has  received  no  aid  from  tho  Government  in  tiic 
way  of  an  endowmenl  of  land  or  in  jj;ranls  of  puhlic  nu)ney  ?  —  No. 

I  !(!(;.  lift'.  W.  J.  Jlfihrim.'}  Could  you  express  in  general  tcrmn  tho  distiiu'ti<ni  between  tlic  kind 
of  education  f^iveii  at  St.  Joiiu's  folleije  and  that  t;iven  in  the  I'arnell  (Jrammar  .School? — At  St. 
John's,  the  studcnt.s  aro  all  of  an  advanced  nj»e  ;  at  theOrammar  School,  tho  hoyn  arc;  all  under  Bi.vteon 
or  soventeon.  \hit  tlio  course  of  education  would  be  the  same.  The  education  at  the  (Jrammar  School 
is  a  connnon  fjrammar-scliool  education  in  classics,  luathematica,  history,  &c. 

IU>7.  Then  is  tho  principal  distinction  based  upon  the  fact  that  at  St.  JolinV  College  the  students 
are  older  than  those  at  tho  (irammar  School  ? — Ves ;  and  beinj^  specially  trained  for  holy  orders  at  the 
present  lime.  1  may  bo  misunderstood  in  sayin>,'  that  St.  John's  College  would  enlarge  its  course  of 
study  if  it  had  other  pupils  who  could  go  there  at  tlicir  own  expense.  Any  number  of  pupils  would  be 
received  w'lo  wished  to  go  there.  Situated  as  things  arc  at  present,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
young  men  to  go  out  there. 

lUiS.  And  J  umU-rstand  that  tho  design  of  tho  governors  is  to  make  St.  John's  College  a  place 
for  college  education  as  distinct  from  grammar-school  oilucntiou  ? — Yes. 

lUii).    l'"or  higher  rather  tlian  secondary  education? — Yes.  >- 

1170.  Is  there  any  limit  of  ago  for  admission? — At  tho  present  time  there  is  practically  no'ne. 
There  was  in  former  years  when  the  two  institutions  were  in  full  operation.  At  that  time  students 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  not  admitted  at  St.  John's  College;  thcv  had  to  go  to  the  Grammar 
School. 

1171.  T/w  Chairman.']  At  the  present  time,  would  they  take  a  boy  at  St.  John's  College  of  the 
ago  of  twelve  or  thirteen  or  fourteen  years? — There  is  no  limit  as  to  age.  I  think,  if  there  were  boys 
in  tho  neighbourhood  who  wished  to  go  there,  they  would  be  admitted. 

1172.  Professor  Sale]  Asboai'ders? — Yes. 

1173.  The  Chairman.]  Could  parents  send  boys  of  tlie  age  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  to  the 
institution  as  boarders  ? — I  do  not  think  a  single  parent  would  desire  to  do  so.  It  would  be  rather 
inconvenient  for  one  or  two  boys  to  go  to  a  school  w-here  there  were  no  others  of  the  same  at^e.  There 
is  nothing  in  tho  rules  to  prevent  their  being  received. 

117-1.  Br.  IVallis.]  Are  the  same  subjects,  classics  and  mathematics,  tautrht  equally  at  the  two 
institutions — equally  advanced  'r— They  would  be  more  advanced  at  St.  John's  College. 

1175.  But  classics  and  mathematics  arc  taught  at  both  institutiims  '? — Yes. 

117(5.  Ber.  W.  J.  Ilabens.]  I  observe  that  St.  John's  College  and  the  Church  of  England  Grammar 
School  arc  both  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  Do  you  consider  the  same  necessity  for 
affiliation  exists  in  the  case  of  the  two  institutions  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should'both 
bo  affiliated.  There  are  students  at  the  Grammar  School  who  have  no  intention  of  "entering  holy 
orders,  who  would  be  glad  to  matriculate  at  the  TJniTersity,  but  who  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so 
if  the  school  were  not  an  affiliated  institution. 

1177.  But  what  would  prevent  students  at  that  stage  of  their  work  from  attending  at  St.  John's 
College  rather  than  at  the  (grammar  School  Y — Distance  from  town  would  bo  a  very  great  objection — 
the  chief  objection.  The  great  reason  why  St.  John's  College  is  not  a  more  flourishing  institution,  and 
able  to  devote  any  of  its  means  towards  general  education,  is  that  students  cannot  conveniently  go  out 
there. 

1178.  There  are,  I  think,  no  students  there  at  all  except  those  who  are  on  the  foundation  ? — Xone 
but  scholars. 

1179.  I  think  you  are  also  one  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
School  ? — Yes. 

1180.  "Would  you  consider  the  standard  of  education  at  that  school  as  approaching  more  nearly 
that  at  the  Parnell  Grammar  School  or  that  at  St.  John's  College  ? — That  at  Parnell  Grammar  School. 

1181.  You  consider  the  St.  John's  College  standard  as  higher  than  that  at  the  Grammar  School  ?^ 
Certainly  ;  it  is  intended  for  students  for  the  Church. 

1182.  Professor  Cook.]  Is  there  any  entrance  examination  at  St.  John's  College? — Practically,  no. 
Men  of  twenty-two  or  twenty -four  years  of  age  are  admitted  who  are  anxious  to  study  for  holy  orders. 
They  go  there  for  a  year  or  two  to  complete  their  theological  studies. 

1183.  Professor  Sale.]  Not  scholars? — Sometimes  scholars.  The  Bishop  sometimes  has  a  verr 
promising  young  man  who  he  thinks  would  make  a  desirable  candidate  for  holy  orders.  The  voun'n- 
man  might  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies,  and  the  Bishop  would  get  him  appointed  as  a 
scholar  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  one  or  two  years'  more  instruction. 

1181.  Br.  Hector.]  Are  these  scholarships  granted  as  gifts,  or  gained  by  examination  ? — -Virtually, 
as  gifts  at  the  present  time.  They  would  be  open  to  comiietitiou  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
candidates.  The  St.  John's  College  is  not  an  Auckland  institution  ;  its  advantages  should  be  distri- 
buted generally  throughout  the  whole  colony.  It  is  a  colonial  institution,  which  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Sehvyn  when  he  was  bishop  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  the  endowments  belonged  to  all  the 
dioceses  in  the  colony.  Each  of  the  Bishops  throughout  the  colony  nominates  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors ;  and  when  St.  John's  College  was  reopened  scholarships  were  advertised  all  over  the 
colony,  and  candidates  were  invited  to  oft'er  themselves  ;  but  there  were  no  candidates  from  any  of  the 
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Mon.  Colonel     otlicr  dioceccR,  so  that,  virtually,  the  beneCts  of  the  institution  are  enjoyed  by  persouB  belonging  to  the 
Uauliain.       Auckhiiul  Provincial  JJistrict  and  the  Diocese  of  Auckland.     Hut  they  are  open,  and  would  be  made 
—; —   _        open,  if  there  were  any  cniuiidales,  to  all  ]iartH  of  the  colony. 
Feb.  12, 18/9.  lls.j.   The  Chairman.^  Wiio  coni|)ose  the  present  Hoard  of  GovernorM  ? — The  HIshop,  as  Chairman, 

Jlr.  IJarstow,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Burrows,  .\rcIideacon  Maunsull,  Mr.  W.  Atkin,  and  inyFelf.  The  Bishop 
of  Auckland  acts  for  iiiuiself  ;  Mr.  Burrows,  I  think,  was  ajijjoiiited  by  Bishop  Iladheld,  of  Welling- 
ton ;  A  rciidoacon  IMaunseli  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Waiapu  ;  1  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Suter, 
of  N<lson  ;  and  Mr.  Barstow  and  Mr.  Atkin  must  have  been  appointed  by  the  Bishops  of  Christehurch 
and  Uunedin. 

IISO.  Then  the  scholarships  are  open  to  persons,  say,  down  in  Dunedin  ? — Yes,  and  persons  in 
Duncdiii  were  invited,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  to  compete  ;  and,  if  there  had  been  more  applicants 
than  there  were  scholarships  to  be  granted,  the  apjjointments  would  have  been  made  by  competition. 
There  were,  however,  no  applicants  from  other  parts  of  the  colony. 

11S7.  Thr  Chairman. \  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Auckland  College  and 
Gramm.ir  School,  can  you  state  what  was  done  in  endeavouring  to  establish  evenint;  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  that  institution  r — In  June,  1872,  there  were  several  evening  classes  established  for  teaching 
history,  Latin,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

I'lbS.  Were  the.^c  all  in  connection  with  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School? — Tea. 

lis!),  lire.  TT^.  J.  Uahens.~\  As  far  as  you  know,  arc  they  the  only  classes  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  established  at  any  time  in  Auckland? — The.se  evening  classes  died  out,  owing  to  the  attendance 
falling  off.  Mr.  Jlacrae  could  give  you  exact  information  as  to  the  number  that  originally  attended,  the 
number  the  classes  dwindled  down  to,  and  the  precise  periods  when  they  were  discontinued.  Since 
that  time  I  have  seen  evening  classes  by  private  individuals  advertised  in  the  papers;  but  I  do  not 
liuow  how  they  were  attended,  and  do  not  think  they  are  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 

1190.  Professor  Cook.]  The  Bishop  told  us  yesterday  that  there  were  some  evening  classes  con- 
ducted bv  Mr.  Worthington.  "Were  those  the  classes  ? — No  ;  I  think  Mr.  Worlhingtou's  classes  are 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  under  the  Board  of  Education. 

1191.  Distinct  from  the  Grammar  School  r — Yes.  They  are  special  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  tcacliers,  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  instruction  from  a  trained  man,  the 
Board  of  Education  paying  for  their  instruction. 

1192.  Dr.  Ifallis.]  Are  the  evening  classes  which  Mr.  Eobertson  conducts  in  connection  with  the 
Grammar  School  ? — I  believe  not.  I  said  there  were  four  classes  established  in  June,  1872 — namely, 
historv,  Latin,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  In  the  beginning  of  1873  there  were  two  other  classes, 
logic  and  French,  but  1  do  not  think  any  of  them  lasted  a  whole  year. 

1193.  Speaking  generally,  the  attempt  was  not  appreciated  by  the  public  of  Auckland  ? — Certainly 
not ;  but  the  governors  of  the  Grammar  School  would  have  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trust  to  carry  them  out. 

1191.  Do  you  recollect  where  the  classes  were  held? — I  think  in  the  Provincial  Government 
buildings  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  Land  Olhcc. 

1195.  Professor  Shaiid.']  AVere  the  teachers  of  tliese  classes  paid  by  salaries,  or  did  they  get  fees  ? — 
They  were  teachers  of  the  Grammar  School.     Each  student,  I  think,  paid  a  fee  of  5s.  a  quarter. 

1190.  Was  that  the  only  remuneration  they  got  for  this  additional  work? — Yes. 

1197.  Dr.  Hector.']  Do  you  think,  if  tlierc  were  proper  appliances  in  Auckland  for  carrying  on 
evening  instruction,  there  would  be  any  students  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  demand  for  that  kind  of 
instruction  ? — There  would  be  a  demand  for  some  kinds  of  instruction.  I  do  not  know  whether  even- 
ing classes  would  be  well  attended  for  mathematics  and  classics. 

1198.  Do  you  think  the  former  attempt  failed  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  appliances  and 
proper  lecture-rooms  and  teachers,  or  was  it  solely  owiiii,'  to  the  apathy  of  the  public? — You  do  not 
want  many  appliances  for  teaching  classics  and  mathematics.  The  only  science  that  was  attempted  was 
chemistrv  ;  the  appliances  were  very  limited,  and.  in  fact,  only  the  rudiments  were  taught.  I  think  a 
chemistry  class  here  would  very  likely  be  well  attended. 

1199.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  class  would  be  better  in  connection  with  the  Auckland  Grammar 
School,  or  with  some  independent  institution^say  connected  with  the  Museum? — That  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.     It  is  onl}'  a  matter  of  ojiinion. 

1200.  Financially? — It  would  be  more  economical  if  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Grammar 
School  ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  or  so  complete  as  it  would  be  if  the  institution  were  a 
separate  one.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  very  great  and  urgent  want  of  technical  instruction  in  this 
town.     At  present  we  have  no  opportunities  or  means  for  affording  such  instruction. 

1201.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Kahens.']  Do  you  think  that  if  means  of  technical  instruction  were  provided  a 
sufficient  attendance  of  pupils  could  be  secured  in  the  day-time,  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  even- 
ing classes  for  such  a  purpose? — I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  evening  classes. 

1202.  Dr.  Hector.]  Supposing  such  an  institution  were  established,  would  the  Museum  site  be 
convenient? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  convenient  site.  Not  perhaps  the  most  convenient,  for 
of  course  a  site  in  the  centre  of  the  town  would  suit  the  town  people  better ;  but  the  Museum  site  is 
sufficiently  near  not  to  be  any  objection  to  those  who  really  want  instruction. 

1203.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  persons  attending  the  training  class 
for  teachers  which  is  carried  on,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Worthington  ? — I  know  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  persons  attending.  At  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  seventy  or  eighty  pupils,  aud  there 
are  more  now. 

1204.  Professor  SJiand.]  Were  they  all  teachers  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Worthington  has  evening  classes 
for  those  who  reside  in  town,  and  on  Saturdays  they  all  meet. 

1205.  The  Chairman.]  Does  he  receive  any  extra  remuneration  ? — Yes. 

1200.  Professor  Shand.]  How  long  has  this  class  been  in  operation  ? — I  could  not  say  definitely. 

1207.  I  suppose  the  intention  is  to  supply  the  want  of  a  mirmal  school  in  Auckland? — Exactly. 

120S.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  such  a  school  should  be  established  here? — Ycry  desirable 
indeed. 
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1200,  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  Iuhi«    viml    Ih  liciiiK  ddiic  nt  llio  TliamoM  in  tlml  ilirertion? — I      lion.  CoUntl 
lliiuk  tlicrc  in  aUo  ii  I'liihHoi'  Icaclit'iM  lluri',  iiridir  iiiNlnn'lion  l>y  one  of  tlir  Moiu'iI'h  tencliurN.  Jluuliain. 

I'JIl).  iJr.  Ilrclor.]  Arc  yon  I'omu'clcd  willi  llii-  lOcliicntiini  llimrd  ? — 1  iiiii  ii  iii('tnl)or.  

lllll.  Aroytm  iiwiiro  ol'  iiny  iinaiiKi'iiiiiit  rcceiilly  futcrtJ  iiilo  lor  tlio  CMlablinhiiicnt  of  a  noriiinl  '  *'*'''• 

Bchool  F — Yi'H  ;  as  a  liiiiiiiiin  Hcliool. 

VlVl.  (."an  you  oxplain  liow  it  Iuih  ln'oii  done — liy  conHolidaliuf,',  1  iindtTHlnnd  ?— Tliero  wore  three 
Dclioul  diHtriclH  vitliin  tlio  Cily  id'  Auckland,  and  tlio  Hoard  of  i'^ducalion  conHiilidatcd  tlioHu  tlirco  into 
one.  Tlu'y  did  not.  liku  to  lalvi-  I'roin  any  ono  <d'  tiic  IScliool  CoinrnitlccH  itH  oarliculnr  m'liool  out;  of  itM 
hauds,  aH  that  wouKl  bo  virlnally  Hcltiiif;  nNido  the  ('oniniiltc(!  altoyclhtr,  and  Ihoy  thoun'it  it  would  bo 
bettor  to  havo  ono  NiiuKd  Coniniitlce  Tor  llii-  City  oi'  Auckland  thnn  three.  'J'hey  conHoli<hited  tho 
tlirce,  and  havo  n't  apart,  as  a  Iraininf,'  nchool,  the  chief  Hchooi,  wiiich  wum  ke[)t  1)V  Air.  Worlliington, 
wlio  now  h»H  a  chiss  tor  Irainin^^  IcacliiTs. 

\'1\\\.  The  Education  Jioiird  hiiH  rctiiliud  th:it  K-hn(il  in  ilxown  hands?. —  Vob  ;  il  in  taken  out  of 
tiic  hiiiuLsoi'  the  ('{ininiiltcc,  and  is  adniiniHtcri'd  dii'cclly  by  llio  Jioard  as  a  traininj;  Kchool. 

lliil.  l\ii\  //',  J.  Jldlitim.  I  Do  you  know  iinythinf;  of  the  history  or  tlic  o])eration»  of  nn  innti- 
tution  tlie  name  of  whicii  iipiuars  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  t'horal  Hall  as  a  "  Model  Traininj^ 
bcliool  "V — I  know  very  little  about  it,e.\ce[)l  that,  during  tlie  time  the  master,  Jlr.  iJartin,  was  in 
Tigorcnis  liealtli,  it  was  very  largely  attended. 

1215.  JJr.  llcclvr]  M  hat  were  the  ages  of  tlie  [lupils? — From  seven  to  seventeen — boys  and 
girls. 

1210,  "What  number  were  there  r — 1  understood  there  were  as  many  as  300  on  the  rolls. 

1217.  licv.  W.  J.  Jhibnis.]  "Was  it  a  private  school? — Yes.  It  was  called  a  Model  School,  the 
instruction  beini:  given  from  models.  It  no  longer  exists  as  a  separate  school,  and  is  now  a  school 
under  tho  Board  of  Education.  ]\lr.  ]Martin"s  health  having  failed  him,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
tho  sole  management  of  it.     1  do  not  think  it  paid  him  very  well :  he  could  not  collect  his  fees. 

121S.  I'ro/)'.ssor  Snle.]  You  left  tho  impression  that,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  regtilations 
to  prevent  ordinary  students  attending  St.  John's  College  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education, 
yet,  practically,  it  is  a  theological  college,  and  only  theological  students  could  get  sch(darshi])s — only 
theological  students  could  really  attend? — Y'cs. 

1219.  Is  there  anything  in  the  training,  or  in  the  prineijilcs  of  the  place,  which  would  be  likely  to 
e.xclude  other  than  members  of  the  Church  of  England?. — The  trust  says,  "For  the  site  <if,  and 
towards  the  supjiort  of,  the  said  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  near  Auckland,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion in  the  said  College  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  for  the  instruction  and  training  in  the  said 
College  of  the  youth  of  both  races  in  moral  and  industrious  habits,  and  for  the  education  of  all  the 
students  therein  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Cluirch  of  Engl.md." 

1220.  T/ic  Vhainnan.']  Do  you  think  there  is  a  demand  in  Auckland  for  University  education? — I 
do  not  think  there  is.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  demand  at  the  present  time  for  a  higher  class  of 
education  than  could  be  given  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School.  There  is  a  decided 
want,  1  think,  for  technical  education. 

1221.  Bather  than  for  University^  education  such  as  is  given  in  Canterbury  and  Otago? — Y^'es. 
"We  have  not  suflicient  people  here.  We  could  not  get  the  number  of  students  that  would  justify 
any  expenditure  on  special  University  education.  AVe  have  not  many  of  the  wealthy  class  here.  There 
are  very  few  people  here,  for  instance,  who,  as  a  rule,  could  send  their  sons  to  England  rather  than 
educate  them  in  the  colony. 

1222.  Eev.  W.  J.  Ilnieiis.]  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  the  supply  of  such  instryctiou  would 
create  a  demand? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  material.  We  have  a  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  boys  under  instruction  after  they  have  reached  si.\teen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

1223.  Professor  Cook.']  May  that  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
school,  which  is  no  longer  able  to  teach  them  much  ? — I  think  not,  because  the  school  has  the  means  of 
teaching  them  a  great  deal  more.  We  have  men  as  masters  of  the  school  who  could  carry  them  on 
very  much  further.  But  I  think  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  boys  do  not  like  to  remain  at  school 
when  their  former  comrades  are  out  in  the  world  earning  their  own  living  and  following  professions  or 
callings.     A  boy  after  he  is  seventeen  years  of  age  does  not  like  to  be  called  a  schoolboy. 

1224.  But  would  he  not  cease  to  be  a  schoolboy  if  he  joined  such  an  instittitiou  as  the  Chairman 
indicated  when  he  asked  the  last  question? — Yes;  but  I  think  there  are  so  few  who  would  desire  to 
continue  their  education  here.     I  am  speaking  simply  of  this  district. 

1225.  Frofensor  TJlricli.]  You  said  you  thought  technical  instruction  might  be  given  by  means  of 
evening  classes.  Do  you  mean  higher  professional  instruction,  say  in  mining  and  in  agriculture,  or  do 
you  mean  a  lower  kind  ?  The  really  higher  instruction  could  not  of  course  be  carried  on  in  the 
evening? — I  think  that  if  we  had  the  means  we  might  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of  technical  instruc- 
tioit  in  our  Grammar  School. 

1226.  Dr.  Sector.]  What  Professor  Ulrich  wishes  to  know,  I  think,  is,  whether  there  would  be  an 
opening  in  Auckland  for  the  establishment  of  a  purely  technical  school,  like  a  school  of  mines,  for  the 
production  of  professional  men — engineers,  architects,  surveyors,  &c.  ? — I  have  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  form  a  definite  opinion  on  a  point  of  that  kind. 

1227.  Professor  Ulrich.]  I  asked  the  question  because  you  said  there  was  a  want  of  technical 
education,  and  I  wished  to  know  how  you  would  deiine  that  education? — What  I  meant  by  technical 
instruction  was  instruction  in  natural  science,  chemistry,  botany,  model-drawing,  civil-engineering,  and 
navigation.  • 

122S.  Dr.  Sector.]  General  instruction  in  those  subjects,  with  the  view  of  professional  use  being 
made  of  it  afterwards  ? — Tes. 

1229.  Professor  Cook.]  Then,  if  yoti  had  a  set  of  men  competent  to  teach  those  subjects  anything 
like  thoroughly,  the  addition,  say,  of  a  gentleman  to  give  lectures  in  classics  and  of  another  to  give 
lectures  in  English  would  about  complete  your  staff,  and  make  a  very  good  college  ? — At  the  Uuiver- 
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Hon.  Cohiiel     sity  clanfiicB  and  niatliematics  arc  compulsory  subjecls ;  you  would  not  get  the  students  of  the  technical 
JIaiiliain.        classes  I  have  referred  to  to  study  these  two  Bulijects. 

.„  1230.  You  said  that  there  was  no  demand  for  a  college  which  would  busy  itself  with  higher 

■  '  ■  education  generallN',  and  yet  you  say  that  for  tochiiical  education,  as  I  understand  you  to  mean  it,  it 
would  require  a  consideralile  stail'of  men  of  hi;,'h  qualilicatioiis  ;  and  I  say  tljat  the  addition  of  about 
two  more  lecturers  would  make  the  institution  a  complete  colIo;!e? — Yes,  but  tliose  two  are  really 
the  principal  part  of  a  University.  When  1  said  we  did  not  want  University  education  I  was  thinking 
more  especially  of  classics  and  m.ithcmatics. 

1231.  You  could  not  do  without  mathematics  in  a  technical  school  such  as  you  contemplate? — 
There  is  not  much  iiiatluniatics  required  in  botany  and  chemistry,  and  you  can  teach  seafaring  men 
what  they  require!  to  know  as  mates  and  masters  of  vessels  without  requiring  any  high  knowledge  of 
mathematics  from  tiicm. 

1232.  Apart  from  that,  all  that  you  would  require  to  complete  your  University  staff  would  be  a 
lecturer  in  classics  and  one  in  English  and  history? — We  want  instruction  in  technical  subjects.  I 
confess  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  separate 
establishment  altogether  for  giving  that  instruction,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  graft  it  on  to 
our  ])resent  Grammar  School.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  safer, 
and,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  more  econonn'cal,  to  commence,  as  a  tentative  measure,  by  grafting  it  on  to 
the  Grammar  Scliool,  by  giving  that  institution  the  means  of  procuring  instructors  who  could  give 
instruction  in  the  Grammar  School  during  a  portion  of  the  day  and  complete  their  time  by  having 
evening  classes.  There  is  a  want,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  thought  out  the  question  of  how  that 
want  can  be  best  supplied. 

1233.  2'/(fi  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  three  scholastic  institutions  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected— namely,  the  Auckland  College  and  (iranniiar  School,  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School, 
and  St.  John's  College — have  derived  any  benefit  from  the  New  Zealand  University  in  an  educational 
point  of  view: — Itinnk  that  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  has  certainly  derived  benefit. 
Its  status  has  been  improved. 

1234.  Professor  Sale.]  From  the  name  of  an  affiliated  institution  ? — There  has  been  an  advantage 
in  the  name,  and  some  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  go  through  the  University  course  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  done  so. 

123.3.  T/ie  Chninnnn.']  Then  as  regards  the  Auckland  Grammar  School,  there  has  been  a  beneficial 
effect  r — Yes  ;  irrespective  of  the  pecuniary  advantnge  which  the  institution  derived,  and  which  was 
certainly  of  some  importance. 

123G.  "Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Parnell  School  and  St.  John's  ? — They  have 
neither  derived  any  pecuniarj'  advantage.  I  cannot  say  how  many  pupils  the  Parnell  Grammar  School 
matriculated — not  more  than  one  or  two  I  think — but  there  will  be  matriculated  students  there,  and 
they  will  derive  an  advantage  in  that  way. 

1237.  Then  on  the  whole  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  Xew  Zealand  University  has 
been  an  incentive  to  these  institutions  to  develop  a  higher  class  of  education? — I  think  so. 

1238.  Professor  ShniuL]  With  regard  to  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  has  not  the 
time  of  the  teachers  been  a  good  deal  taken  up  in  giving  education  to  the  undergraduates — those  who 
have  matriculated  in  the  University  and  are  study inc  for  their  degree? — I  do  not  think  so.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  expense  of  tuition  for  the  upper  classes  is  very  much  larger  in  proportion  than  it  is 
for  the  lower  classes.  For  instance,  last  year  the  upper  class  consisted  of  eiijht  boys  only.  They 
required  the  undivided  attention  of  one  of  the  senior  masters,  who  received  £350  a  year  ;  and  there- 
fore the  cost  of  their  tuition  alone,  without  including  their  proportion  of  the  headmaster's  salary,  and  of 
the  contingent  expenses,  was  over  £40  per  head. 

1239.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  that  the  funds  have  hitherto 
been  barely  sufTu-ieut  to  support  the  school  as  a  school,  and  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  the  masters  was  a  good  deal  taken  up  with  the  tiaining  of  undergraduates  would  not  tend  to 
imp.iir  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  secondarj'  school  ? — There  have  beeu  so  very  few  matriculated 
students  that  I  do  not  think  it  has  practically  had  that  efl'ect. 

1240.  I  presume  the  class  you  mentioned  as  composed  of  eight  pupils  consisted  of  matriculated 
students? — No  ;  they  were  not  all  matriculated  students. 

1211.  Tiie  undergraduates,  then,  are  really  taugiit  along  with  the  ordinary  scholars  ? — Tea. 

1242.  Professor  Ulricli.']  Supposing  an  institution  were  established  for  giving  technical  instruction 
of  the  character  you  have  mentioned — a  real  school  of  mines,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  or  an  agricul- 
tural college,  or  polytechnical  school — do  you  think  there  would  be  any  students  in  Auckland  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  such  instruction? — Ver\'  few. 

1243.  Hev.  W.  J.  Uahcns.']  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  upon  education  gene- 
rally of  the  granting  of  scholarships  by  the  Education  Board  ? — I  think  the  system  under  which 
scholarships  are  granted  in  this  district  has  had  a  very  good  effect  indeed. 

1241.  Could  you  indicate  briefly  the  direction  in  which  the  benefit  is  to  be  found  ? — The  best  boys 
from  the  common  schools  have  competed  for  the  scholarships  that  have  been  offered,  and  those  who 
were  successful  became  entitled  to  free  tuition  at  the  Grammar  School,  with  a  payment  of  £30  a  year 
besides.  I  know  that  these  scholarships  are  very  eagerly  sought  after.  lu  many  iustances  those  who 
have  come  from  the  common  schools,  holding  a  scholarship  for  two  years,  have  afterwards  competed  for 
what  are  called  the  open  scholarships,  and  have  gained  them,  and  been  able  to  continue  their  education 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.     In  the  upper  class  of  the  Grammar  School,  to  which  1  referred  just  now, 

,  there  are  at  tl.c  present  time  two,  if  not  more,  boys — I  know  there  are  two — wlio  came  from  common 

schools,  having  gained  scholarships  there,  and  afterwards  com])eted  for  the  open  scholarships,  which 
they  are  entitled  to  retain  until  thc}'  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

124.3.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  system  of  granting  such  scholarships  has  upon  the  education 
in  the  primary  schools  generally? — I  think  a  very  good  effect.  The  subjects  of  examination  for  the 
scholarships  are  confined  to  those  in  which  the  boys  have  been  instructed  in  the  common  schools.  They 
are  not  examined  in  any  subject  outside  of  the  ordinary  course  of  a  common  school. 
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I'jyt.  And  you  tliink  llu>  hcIihoIm  dorivo  honollt  frnm  (Iki  cfimp'^titioii  wlii(!li  i'h  iiidiiccil  by  tlio 
on'oi'iiii,'  111' Hcliiil,ir»lii|)H  y  -1  liiiiik  llicro  in  a  /;n'ut  compclilioii  fur  tlmno  Mcli()liir»lii|)ii -a  ureal  iloHiro  to 
(ilidiiii  ilii'iii.  ( )l'i'iiiii'H(<  tlicris  wiiiild  l)(i  Koiiin  cxi-oplionH,  hut  I  Hlioiild  nay  ttml  llio  whole  toiio  of  the 
bcIiodIs  would  1)0  nuHcd  hy  ilic'  oH'oriM^;  of  I  hone  HcIiolnrHliipM. 

r2l7.  J)o  yciu  I  hi  Ilk  llmt  tlio  M(diip|arHldp  Hytoui  in  lit  pn>Hfiil;Hulficio))lIy  oitoiidod  in  itn  oporatioiiH? 
— 1  do  not  think  it  in.      It  could  l)o  Htill  fuiMlu>r  cxtciidiMl,  in  my  opinion,  with  j;poat  arlvftnta;,'0. 

121s.  Do  you  tliink  that  tho  amount  of  each  HcholarHliip  i.n  iiKiiitahlo  one  ?— I  am  ikiInui'o  whether 
it  would  nol  lie  bctlcr  to  make  tli(<  amouiil  Mniailer  and  incrcaso  the  numher  of  HchulartthipM. 

121'.).    I'ni/rssor  .V'/kmi/.J    What  'm  llio  amount  r  —X'iO  besides  a  IVoo  cducatiun. 


ITon.  Colontl 
JIaaltain, 

Fob.  12, 1870. 


Thi'hsdav,  l:!rii  l''i;nnUAUY,  1879. 

I'UKaE.NT  : 

Jlr.  G.  M.  O'Uorko,  M.II.ll.,  in  tho  chair. 

Professor  lliMwii, 

Prol'i'HSDr  Cook, 

Hcv.  W .  .1.  llabouH  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Ilcutor, 

Mr.  Fahquiiau  Macrae  was  Bworii  and  examined. 

1230.   The  Chairman.']  You  are  tlie  headmaster  of  tlio  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ?- 


ProfcsHor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 

I'rofcssor  Ulricli, 
Dr.  Walli.s. 


I  nm. 

1251.  ITow  lonj;  have  you  hold  (hat  position  r — For  very  nearly  eif;ht  year?. 

12.')2.  How  lonj;  was  tho  school  oslablisliod  before  you  became  headmaster? — Two  years. 

125.'{.  AVlicn  you  became  headmaster  where  was  the  school  beini;  held? — In  Howe  Street. 

1251..  llow  many  pupils  were  on  the  roll  immediately  before  you  took  charge? — There  had  been 
enrolled  at  tho  commencement  of  the  quarter  which  ended  when  I  joined  29  lads,  and  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me  probably  20  were  in  atteudaocc  ;  and  wc  opened  with  150  in  the  new  building.  It 
was  known  that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  lads,  and  this  building  was  the  only  one  wo 
could  oceujiy. 

1255.  And  your  iirst  quarter  opened  with  150  ? — Tes. 

1250.  How  many  are  on  tho  roll  at  present? — Over  200.  Our  roll  for  the  current  quarter  is  not 
made  up,  as  many  of  our  bovs  from  the  country  have  not  vet  come  in.  Our  average  last  year  was 
220.       .  "  " 

1257.  Dr.  TTtiUis.]  "Was  not  Dr.  Kidd  the  headmaster  who  preceded  you? — Yes. 

1258.  When  Dr.  Kidd  ceased  to  be  headmaster  then  there  were  only  29  boys  on  the  roll  ? — Not 
■  when  Dr.  Kidd  resiL^ncd  ;  ho  was  with  us  two  years  after  I  joined. 

1259.  T.'ic  Chairman.']  What  was  your  educational  experience  before  you  received  this  appointment 
of  headmaster? — I  had  beeu  for  one  year  assistant  classical  master  at  the  Elgiu  Academy,  and  was  in 
chars^e  of  the  boarding  establishment  as  well  as  doing  the  work  of  assistant  classical  master.  For  five 
years  I  was  the  headmaster  of  a  school  in  Morpeth;  from  Morpeth  I  came  out  here.  In  those  days 
there  was  a  proposal  to  establish  a  high  scliool  in  Auckland,  and  certain  men  at  Home  were  appointed 
to  select  a  headmaster.  The  appointment  was  offered  to  me ;  I  accepted  it,  came  out  here,  and 
remained  in  the  High  Scliool  from  1863  to  1871,  when  I  joined  the  Board  of  Grammar  School  Com- 
missioners. 

121)0.  What  are  the  special  duties  at  present  devolving  upon  the  headmaster  of  the  Auckland 
College  and  Grammar  School  ?^Snch  duties  as  ordinarily  devolve  ujiou  headmasters  of  large  public 
schools  ;  in  my  own  case  the  additional  duties  required  by  our  exceptional  circumstances  during  tbe 
wliole  time  I  have  been  headmaster, — tbose  exceptumal  circumstances  entailing  au  amount  of  work  and 
responsibility  on  the  headmaster  that  ordinarily  headmasters  are  free  from.  In  regard  to  what  special 
classes  I  take  year  by  year,  I  vary  from  one  subject  to  another,  from  one  class  to  another.  Sometimes 
I  have  the  highest  class;  trequeutly  I  have  almost  our  lowest.  I  take  different  classes  and  subjects 
as  I  think  may  be  best  for  the  general  interest. 

12G1.  I  understand  that  you  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  tho  whole  school? — I  know 
everything  that  is  done,  in  every  class,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

1262.  Frofessor  Cook.]  You  referred  just  now  to  exceptional  circumstances  which  entailed 
additional  duties  to  those  which  ordinarily  devolve  upon  a  headmaster:  what  are  those  exceptional 
circumst.ances  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  a  singularly  unsuitable  building  all  along;  and  in  the 
second  place,  considering  the  work  we  were  trying  to  do,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  succeeded 
in  doing,  we  had  a  staff  too  small,  and  consisting  to  a  very  large  extent  of  inexperienced  men  to  begin 
with. 

1263.  The  Chairman.]  Perhaps  you  would  inform  the  Commission  now  how  the  school  is  housed 
at  present? — We  occupy  three  buildings: — the  old  District  Court,  in  this  neighbourhood;  a  little 
buildinc;  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  Supreme  Court  Buildinsjs,  ouce  a  W^esleyan  Maori  chapel;  and 
a  buildiiiK  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Church,  situated  about  200  yards  off,  in  Symonds  Street.  The 
District  Court  we  occupy  by  leave  of  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court.  For  the  other  two  buildings 
we  pay  rent. 

12(J1.  What  rent  is  paid  for  them? — I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  sum,  but  I  think  we  pay  £30 
for  the  Scotch  Church  building,  and  12s.  or  15s.  a  week  for  the  Maori  chapel. 

1265.  What  are  the  relations  existing  between  yourself  as  headmaster  and  the  governing  body? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  abs(dute  definition  of  the  relation  of  the  headmaster  to  the 
Board  of  Governors.  I  rather  think  there  has  been  no  such  definition.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  am 
not  aware  that  in  practice  any  harm  has  resulted  therefrom.     I  presume,  as  long  as  the  headmaster  has 
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Mr.  Farquhar    the  confidence  of  his  governing  body,  the  mere  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  the  one  should  stand 

Jfocrac.         to  the  other  Ih  not  required. 
X.  V  ,„  ,gy„  ]2(i(!.   Professor  f>/uind.]  You  liave  not  mentioned  your  tenure  of  office  ? — I  was  appointed  head- 

'         ■     m.'istor  subject  to  giviiij,'  six  iiKHiths'  notice  if  I  wished  to  leave,  and  receiving  six  months'  notice  if  the 
lioaril  slioukl  think  proper  to  dispense  witli  my  serviccB. 

12G7.  TJio  Chairman. \  Wliat  are  the  relations  whicli  exist  between  you  as  headmaster  and  the 
other  teachers? — I  am,  as  headmaster,  responsible  for  the  arranjjemfent  of  tlie  work — -lor  the  course  of 
study  that  is  to  be  followed ;  I  settle  for  each  indiviilual  master  what  his  particular  work  is  to  be,  and 
such  arraiinements  as  1  make  are  bindinfj  on  the  teachers. 

12(!'<.  Hy  whom  ;iru  these  masters  appointed  ?— They  are  apjjointpd  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  headmaster  and  all  other  masters  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  (Jovcrnors. 

12(!i).  Dr.  Wallis.]  Are  they  not  first  of  all  recommended  by  you? — There  has  never  been  an 
appointment  made  by  tlio  Board  of  Governors  in  which  1  have  not  concurred.  I  do  not  think  the 
Board  would  appoint  a  man  whom  I  would  not  like  to  have. 

1270.  Profhssor  Sliaiid.]  Does  that  apply  also  to  the  dismis.'al  of  officers? — There  has  been  nothing 
defined  ;  but  1  should  imagine  that,  as  lonj;  as  I  had  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
thej'  would  not  retain  a  man  whose  dismissal  I  would  recommend.  But  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
such  recommendation. 

1271.  Dr.  Wallis.]  In  the  appointment  of  masters  you  take  the  first  step,  and  the  goveniing  body 
approve  of  what  you  do  :  in  the  dismissal  of  masters  you  are  the  first  to  move,  and  the  governing  body 
approve  of  what  you  have  done? — No;  that  is  not  the  ■nay.  "We  are  advertising  now  for  an  English 
master.  Some  fifty  applications  have  come  in.  The  Board  of  Governors  will  have  these  applications 
before  them  to-day.  I  do  not  know  what  action  they  are  going  to  take,  but  I  am  certain  they  will  not 
appoint  any  man  of  whom  I  do  not  approve. 

1272.  Professor  Shand.']  Is  it  the  custom  to  send  you  the  testimonials  of  the  applicants?  Have 
you  to  make  a  particular  recommendation  ? — The  testimonials  of  the  applicants  are  invariably  sub- 
mitted to  me,  and  my  opinion  is  asked  by  the  Board. 

1273.  You  are  asked  to  make  a  particular  recommendation  by  the  Board? — I  can  hardly  say  there 
has  been  an  invariable  practice  followed. 

1274.  1  merely  wisii  to  ascertain  the  custom,  because  it  varies  at  different  places  ? — And  it  has 
varied  with  us.  For  instance  :  we  got  an  English  master  in  June  last  year.  AVe  had  many  applica- 
tions. I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  recommendation  to  the  Board.  I  did  not  care  to  take  07i 
myself  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  among  the  fifty  or  sixty  applicants  there  was  a  man  who  would 
suit  us,  and  I  asked  the  Board  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  recommending,  and  I  was  so 
relieved. 

1275.  That  seems  to  have  been  a  special  case,  and  would  not  aflfect  the  custom.  Tou  asked 
to  be  exempted  from  complying  with  the  usual  custom  ? — I  asked  to  be  exempted  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  any  recommendation.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Board  will  ask  me  to  make  some  recom- 
mendation in  the  case  of  our  present  vacancy,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tion. 

127G.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  the  present  arrangement,  whereby  the  governing  body  appoints 
the  subordinate  masters,  is  a  sati.sfactory  one  to  you  as  a  headmaster? — Perfectly.  I  say  perfectly, 
this  being  understood  :  that  the  headmaster  has  the  confidence  of  his  governing  body.  In  my  own 
particular  ease  it  has  worked  to  mv  entire  satisfaction. 

1277.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  presume  you  would  not  suggest  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  masters  under  you  ? — Speaking  for  myself,  Xo. 

1278.  Is  there  a  minimum  a^e  fixed  for  admission  to  the  school  ? — Xo.  By  a  regulation  of  the 
original  Board — a  regulation  in  force  before  I  joined  the  Board — a  certain  preliminary  e.vamination  was 
required,  and  there  was  a  limit  of  age  to  ten  years.  On  my  suggestion  the  limit  of  age  was  left  out, 
the  amount  of  preliminary  education  required  remaining  as  it  was  before.  Now  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  master  to  say  whether  a  bov  under  ten  years  of  age,  if  he  can  pass  the  requisite 
preliminary  examination,  should  be  admitted.  If  he  is  in  s;ood  health  I  exercise  my  own  discretion. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  it  is  jirobable  we  may  have  each  year  had  ten  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age. 

1279.  But  there  is  an  entrance  examination? — Yes,  which  I  have  invariably  subjected  all  young 
lads  to. 

1250.  "Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  examination? — It  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one — to  read  and 
write  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  headmaster,  and  to  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

1251.  Is  there  any  division  of  the  school  into  an  ui>per  and  a  lower  department  ? — There  has  been 
for  years  past.     We  have  had  the  names  of  '"  upper"  and  "  lower"  school  for  a  number  of  years. 

1252.  Professor  Shand.]  How  many  forms  are  there  in  each  division  of  the  school? — Until  last 
year  tliere  were  three  classes  in  the  lower  school  and  three  classes  in  the  upper  school,  leaving  out 
University  graduates.  Last  year  the  three  in  the  upper  school  became  four.  This  year,  I  think,  our 
nominal  three  will  be  really  five  classes. 

1253.  What  are  the  relative  numbers  in  these  two  divisions  of  the  school? — Without  having  the 
figures  before  me  I  can  only  give  an  approximate  answer.  Speaking  of  last  year,  for  instance,  roughly 
there  were  120  boys  in  the  lower  school  and  100  in  the  upper. 

1281.  The  Chairman.]  Are  alternative  courses  of  study  offered  to  the  pupils  ? — Practically  for 
these  years  past  the  lads  who  have  come  to  us  have  dene  wliat  I  advised  them.  I  will  give  an  illustra- 
tion in  tiie  case  of  Latin.  The  Board  of  Governors  have  not  made  Latin  compulsory,  and  yet  on  an 
average  there  are  not  four  lads  in  the  school  who  do  not  learn  Latin  if  I  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  do  so. 

1285.  Professor  Shand.]  Is  there  any  prescribed  curriculum  in  the  school? — Certain  subjects — 
classics,  mathematics,  English,  and  French  (and  chemistry  at  times,  although  not  just  now)— have 
been  the  subjects  taught,  but  there  has  been  no  formal  fixing  of  a  curriculum  in  detail.     The  general 
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iubjocts  lo  bo  tau^lit  woro  proHcrihr'd,  T  prcNiiinn,  by  aiilhority  of  llio  lioarti,  ami  boforo  I  joined  tbom  ;     Mr.  Farquhar 

but  (lii<  Mmti'il  hiivii  iidvi-r  iiili'i'lCrrd  In  I  In-  ilrtitiU  of  imr  work.  Ma<r<u. 

I'Jst!.  'I'licru  Im  iiotliin;,',  llicii,  of  \vba(  U  iiHiiiilly  kriiiwii  us  a  I'lirriuuliitn  nf  Mlndy  in  the  bpHki)!  ? — 
Tlicro  JH,  niiii  then)  hiin  bocii  all  almi^  Miiicn  I  liavti  liad  In  do  with  tliii  hcIiooI,  u  rt>){iil:ir  vvoi-l(iM{; 
ncfordiiiL;  to  a  |diiii.  'I'liat  |iliiu  in  di'Ici'iiiiiiod  in  tlut  lirnt.  placo  l)v  llio  iKM-u^iiticH  of  tliri  ladit  who  J<)iii 
UM  at  liiK  coinincMccMK'nt  of  the  year,  and  in,  to  a  certain  oxIomI,  rogubvtud  by  lliu  rcvjuii'L-infiiU  of  iho 
UnivcTMity  (ixaminalions. 

12s7.  I  iindi'iHtand,  ilii'ii,  lli:ii  tiit'ni  in  no  lixod  plan,  l>ut  oiio  tliat  Ih  drawn  up  at  tlio  beginning  of 
eniih  year  by  llm  hrailinaHtcr? — 'I'lio  work  of  tiio  year,  n»  far  a.s  it  may  have  to  bo  HottU'd  early  in  tho 
year,  in  Nettled  by  tho  heailinastor :   iiivarial)ly,  in  my  eaHO,  xvitli  tlio  holp  of  my  colicajjuoB. 

12SS.  Tlio  Chairman.^  I'raetieally,  tho  iMirriculiiin  of  Htiuiy  in  loft  to  you  to  decide  upon,  and  tho 
Board  liavo  not  prcserihed  any  parlieuhir  eourso':* — They  Iiavo  |)rt'Heribod  iho  general  HubjeutH ;  they 
have  never  interfered  with  dotaiU. 

12S!).  Rfv.  W.J.  Ilahfns.\  Aro  all  hovH  xviio  bavo  reaehod  approximately  tho  name  stage  of  general 
culture  eompelleil  in  any  one  year  to  take  all  tho  namo  cour.so  r  Or  do  the  boya  in  the  sehool  at  tho 
same  limo  diver;;o  u|)on  separate  lilies,  aei-ordinj;  to  tho  desire;  of  their  parents,  and  their  probable 
future  eareer? — There  has  been  no  eonipnlsioii  in  the  matter.  1  have  had  no  authority  to  compel  anv 
boy  to  leai'u  liatin  or  mallieinaties  ;  but  I  have  seldoii),  in  my  ceveu  or  eight  years'  oxpcrieace,  found 
a  parent  or  a  boy  who  did  not  follow  my  advice. 

1291).  Have  yon  found  it  necessary  to  advise  that  divergent  courses  should  be  folloxved  at  the  same 
time  ? — A'ery  freiiuently. 

121U.  No  that  ill  ellect  divergent  courses  are  being  followed  at  the  .same  time? — In  a  few  cases 
wbcni  it  appeared  (o  ine  right  in  tho  interest  of  tho  boys  so  to  advise  it. 

12112.  in  ellect,  is  this  divergence  an  exceptional  thing  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  boys,  now  and 
then,  or  docs  it  give  a  direction  to  the  studies  of  the  school  in  general  ? — -I  think  I  have  said  already  that 
in  practice  the  wishes  of  tho  ])areuts  and  boys  and  myself  have  gone  together— that  is  to  .say,  that 
they  have  chosen  to  put  such  confidence  in  my  advice  that  there  has  been  iio  practical  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  A  few  lads,  for  instance,  have  not  learut  Latin  at  a  particular  stage  xvhen  the  majority  of  the 
class  were  learning  I^atin,  and  a  i^w  have  been  away  from  mathematics  for  certain  reasons,  and  a  few 
from  English.     But  these  have  been  exceptional  cases. 

12!);{.  FroJ'fssor  Cook.'\  Is  Greek  generally  taught  in  the  school? — -We  had  no  Greek  since  1872 
until  last  year.  About  four  or  five  months  ago  a  number  of  the  older  lads — eight  or  nine  of  them — 
asked  for  instruction  in  Greek,  and  we  had  a  Greek  class  until  the  end  of  last  year. 

12i)l'.  AVith  tiie  exception  of  that  snuiU  number,  ir  is  not  taught  in  the  upper  school? — It  has 
been  deliberately  not  taught  all  along.  These  boys  asked  for  it ;  they  were  entitled  to  have  it  under  our 
deed  of  trust,  and  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  iiud  them  anxious  for  it.  It  was  taught  by  myself, 
generally  out  of  school  hours. 

1295.  Frofessor  S/kiikI.]  As  there  is  apparently  no  fi.xed  curriculum,  does  not  that  necessitate 
frequent  changes  in  the  time-table  of  the  school? — No.  In  saying  there  was  no  fixed  curriculum,  I 
simply  meaut  the  Commission  to  understand  that  there  was  no  formal  laying  down  or  saying  that  this 
thing  is  to  be  done,  and  that  thing  is  to  be  done.  The  general  subjects  of  instruction — classics, 
mathematics,  English,  chemistry,  and  so  on — are  fi.xed  by  the  Board,  wiiosay  that  certain  things  shall  be 
taught,  and  that  other  things  shall  not  be  taught.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  fixed  curriculum,  the  particular 
work  to  be  done  in  a  particular  year  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  that  year. 

129G.  Frofessor  Cook.']  Will  you  explain  why  Greek  was  not  taught;? — Our  lads — and  I  presume 
they  are  not  difTerent  in  this  respect  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  colony — stay  so  short  a  time  at 
school  that  years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  benefit  as  might  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
an  old  tongue  would,  during  the  short  time  tho  boys  were  at  school,  be  obtained  better  bv  a  close  study 
of  the  one  tongue,  the  Latin,  than  by  a  less  full  studj-  of  Latin  and  Greek.  That  is  the  broad  ground 
■ — that  tho  purposes  of  a  classical  education  would  be  better  served  by  the  more  thorough  studx'  of  one 
than  by  the  less  thorough  study  of  the  two. 

1297.  Frojcssor  Frown.]  Ton  said  you  had  not  taught  Greek  since  1872  until  last  year.  In  the 
University  Calendar  for  1S76  there  is  an  appendix  of  examinations  at  afliliated  institutions,  and  I  find 
a  Greek  paper  amongst  your  papers:  was  this  set  to  an  outside  student  or  to  one  of  your  own  ? — To 
one  of  our  own  students,  who  took  his  degree  last  year.  He  intends  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  xvas 
anxious  to  learn  Greek.  He  was  taught  by  the  classical  master  after  hours — it  xvas  done  outside. 
Until  this  class  was  started  about  five  months  ago,  we  had  no  teaching  of  Greek  except  to  this  young 
man  out  of  hours. 

1298.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Could  you  inform  the  Commission,  as  a  specimen  of  the  education,  what  is 
the  curriculum  for  your  highest  class  at  present? — I  should  like  to  refer  to  our  summary  of  work  for 
last  year.  For  the  present  year  I  should  pass  no  opinion  upon  our  work  ;  we  have  just  opened  for 
the  year.  But  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  any  information  vou  may  desire  about  the  work  of  that 
class  for  last  year  and  all  previous  years.  I  will  speak  roughly,  not  binding  myself  to  be  ab.solutelv 
accurate,  of  the  first  class,  irrespective  of  the  University  department.  In  Latin  they  read  portions 
of  Horace,  Livy,  and  Cicero,  and  were  occupied  in  translations  from  English  into  Latin,  and  read 
certain  portions  of  ancient  history.'  In  mathematics  they  did  a  moderate  amount  of  arithmetic — 
probably  spent  an  hour  a  week  over  a  general  paper  in  arithmetic.  In  algebra  they  used  t!ie  large 
edition  of  Todhunter,  the  large  edition  of  trigonometry,  and  spent  some  time  over  mechanics.  They 
had  Euclid  once  a  week.  Probably  there  might  be  a  revisal  of  Euclid  work.  Their  Euclid  work  was 
confined  to  a  ])aper  perhaps  ouce  a  month  ;  but  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  regular  geometrical 
exercises. 

1299.  Fev.  W.  J.  Salens.]  Can  you  state  what  parts  of  the  text-books  you  have  mentioned  in 
mathematics  were  read  last  year  in  the  first  class,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  exclusively  of  University 
students? — In  the  first  class?  In  the  first  class  there  are  undergraduates  of  the  University,  and 
there  are  those  who  are  not  imdergraduates.  The  exact  portions  of  these  text-books  done  by  the 
members  of  the  first  class  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Mr.  Fargtihiir  1300.  Professor  Coo^.]  Could  you  not  tell  ub  roughly  about  where  thoy  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 

Macrae.         ycar)'^ — Practically  they  have  exhausted  Todhunter's  large  edition  of  Algebra.     Perhaps  my  answer 

" —  will   be   best    understood    if   I    answer    in    this   way:   With  the  excepiinn  of  those   who  are   under- 

Fob.  13,  187P.     j,|..j,i|,.,te^  of  the  Univer^'itv,  and   who  have  certain   college  examinalioMH  to  pass,  I  may  say  that  all 

through  tiio  work  of  the  first  class  in  mathematics  was  confined  to  the  University  junior  scholarship 

examination.     AVc  have  (^one  beyond  it — mechanics,  for  instance. 

1301.  Jicv.  TV.  J.'I[ahni.s.]    What  text-book  were  they  using  in  mechanics? — Todhunter. 

1302.  T/ir  aiiainnaii.']  I  under.stand  you  will  furnish  the  curriculum  of  study  with  regard  to  all 
the  classes':' — With  all  the  work  done  last  year  and  any  year  since  I  joined. 

131.13.  FrnfcKsor  Sale]  1  shoiiW  like  to  ask  whether  in  each  separate  class  the  pupils  are  supposed 
to  have  attained  to  the  same  prolicicncy  in  all  the  branches  of  study  which  they  take  together — 
whether,  for  instance,  a  pupil  who  is  advanced  to  the  standard  of  any  jiarticular  class  in  classics 
must  also  be  advanced  to  the  standard  of  the  same  class  in  mathematics? — In  the  upper  school  the 
lails  work  together  in  every  subject  in  each  class,  with  few  exceptions.  In  the  lower  schocjl,  provision 
has  been  made  in  this  fashion:  The  lads  in  three  classes  of  the  lower  school  are  classified  for  their 
iMiglish.  There  is  an  independent  classification  for  arithmetic.  A  lad  may  be  in  the  fourth  class — 
which  is  the  highest  class  in  the  lower  school — in  his  English  subjects,  and  yet  so  far  back  in  arithmetic 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  him  to  be  in  the  fifth  or  sixth.  The  plan  is  very  simple:  the  arithmetic 
of  the  lower  school,  Iburtli,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  is  taught  at  the  same  time. 

1301.  Jprofensor  Snl/-.\  ]5ut  there  is  no  such  extra  classification  at  work  in  the  upper  school  ? — 
The  lads  work  together  in  the  up|)cr  .«chool. 

1305.  In  the  upper  school  all  the  members  of  the  same  class  do  the  same  work  iu  all  subjects? 
—Yes. 

130G.  Professor  Sliand.]  And  are  the  separate  classes  always  taught  separately? — No,  not  always ; 
we  have  not  the  staff  to  do  it.     Thoy  are  frequently  put  together. 

1307.  Sev.  TV.  J.  JIabens.]  When  two  classes  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  teacher,  is  the 
practice  followed  of  allowing  one  class  to  prepare  work,  as  it  is  called? — Never. 

1308.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  allowing  one  class  to  prepare  work  while  the  other 
is  under  direct  tuition? — I  have  never  done  it  myself,  nor  allowed  it  to  be  done. 

1309.  Is  your  practice  in  this  respect  founded  upon  a  decided  opinion  which  you  entertain  ? — 
Certainly. 

1310.  Professor  Sale.]  Does  it  often  happen  that  a  boy  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  one  subject  to 
be  moved  up  into  a  higher  class,  but  is  kept  back  by  being  less  forward  in  other  subjects? — la 
pracliec,  No.  This  is  the  course  I  pursue:  If  a  lad  is  found  well  up  in  one  subject,  say  in  his  Latin, 
so  that  he  ought  to  go  into  a  certain  class  judging  of  him  by  his  Latin  only,  he  is  usually  encouraged 
and  aided  to  work  up  the  backward  subjects  and  to  get  into  the  class  which  from  his  Latin  he  is  fitted 
to  enter. 

1811.  Is  no  difficulty  found  iu  getting  a  boy  forward  in  that  manner? — Practically  none,  cxccDt 
additional  work  for  the  masters.  All  that  depends  upon  the  kind  of  relation  between  the  masters  and 
their  bovs. 

13  L2.  Tou  arc  aware  that  in  most  schools,  where  of  course  the  staff  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
there  is  a  complete  division  of  the  work  ;  the  school  is  divided,  say,  in  the  subject  of  classics  in  one 
way,  aud  in  the  subjects  of  mathematics  or  science  in  another  way,  and  a  boy  may  be  in  a  high  class  in 
one  aud  low  in  the  other.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  improvemeut  to  have  the  same  distribution 
of  w  ork  in  your  college  ? — Tiie  question  is  not  one  of  practice  with  us.  The  thing  simply  could  not  be 
done. 

1313.  Owing  to  the  want  of  staff  ?— Tes. 

131i.  Professor  Brown.]  You  say  that  there  are  five  classes  in  the  upper  school  and  three  in  the 
lower:  would  it  take  eight  years  for  a  boy  of  ordinary  capacity  to  go  through  the  whole  school,  say 
beginning  at  ten  ?  Is  that  the  meaning  of  the  division,  so  that  they  may  move  up  year  by  year  from 
the  one  to  the  other?  The  ordinary  practice  is  to  move  up  year  by  year,  so  that  a  boy  of  ordinary 
capacity  would  take  eight  years  to  kd  from  the  lowest  form  of  the  lower  school  to  the  highest  form  of  the 
upper  school? — We  have  had  no  iust:ince  of  that.  ()ur  boys  take  a  much  shorter  time  than  that. 
And  when  I  spoke  of  there  being  probably  five  classes  this  year,  I  was  simply  answering  your  question 
about  the  number  of  classes  in  the  upper  school.  I  am  afr;ud  our  three  will  become  live  from  the  fact 
of  several  boys  of  the  first  class  returning  ai,'ain  as  they  have  done  this  year. 

1315.  p7-ofessor  Sliantl.]  Did  that  include  the  collegiate  department  as  well  as  the  school  strictly 
speaking? — I  cannot  say  that  I  appreciate  the  difference  you  make  between  the  collegiate  department 
and  the  other. 

1316.  The  instruction  meant  for  undergraduates  would  belong  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the 
school? — The  instruction  meant  for  undergraduates  is  given  in  the  first  class: 

1317.  So  that  those  five  include  the  classes  for  undergraduates  as  well  ? — Yes  ;  as  we  are  at  this 
moment. 

1318.  Professor  Brown.]  Is  Latin  t:iught  iu  the  lower  school? — In  the  upper  class  of  the  lower 
school  Latin  is  taught ;  it  is  begun  in  that  class. 

1319.  The  Cliairman.]  How  many  difl'crent  subjects  does  a  pupil  study  concurrently  as  a  general 
rule? — Only  two  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  lower  school — simply  English  and  arithmetic.  In  the 
upper  classes  of  the  lower  school,  in  addition  to  those,  Latiu  aud  French  :  we  do  not  happen  to  have 
Freni'h  a^  this  moment,  but  it  is  part  of  our  scheme  aud  we  are  waiting  for  a  master ;  and  above  the 
fourth  class,  Latin,  mathematics,  French,  and.  for  years  past  until  last  year,  one  branch  of  science, 
ordinarily  chemistry. 

1320.  What  study  of  history  is  conducted  in  the  school? — The  history  that  is  ordinarily  taught  in 
schools. 

1321.  Is  it  simply  English  history,  or  do  you  teach  Eomaa,  Grecian,  and  English  history  in  the  one 
class? — Ordinarily  one  of  the  common  text-books — tiiat  is,  text-books  for  special  periods — and  iu  the 
upper  school  boys  have  been  reading  ancient  history. 
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in'22.   Proffssnr  Slinii{f.]  Do  yoii  incluilo  Rrnurnpliy  iiiiddr  liintory  ? — Yen.  Me.  Fnrriuhar 

\',V1'<\.  'I'liii  ('/iiiiniiiiii.]   JldW  iimiiy  Iioiitm  ii  wtuk  do  Iic))h  iillciiJ  tlio  (tcliool  ? — l-'ivo  Ikiuth  a  Joy  for         Marme. 
five  iliUM  a  \\  ("ill.  T7~iB70 

l;t2l.   Do  _\iMi  know  wlii'tlier  iiiiiny  pupiln  I'Ofcivo  iiH-iiHinnco  in  llio  |ir('|)iiriitii)ii  ofllieir  work  out       *  •  '  >  IWW. 
of  HfliiKil,  I'roiu  (illici'M  lliuii  incmlii'rH  <il'  ilicir  own  liiinily ':" — Not  iiiiiiiy.     Soiiietiiiii'H  on  my  own  recom- 
niiMitliilioii  |)!Ii-cii(n  cnilcavoiir  to  ;;('!  paid  li('l|),  lint  1  ilo  not  think  it  i^  ii  i-ominon  tliiii;;.     (ionortilly,  and 
in  I'ln't  iilniost  inviiriiilpiy.  (licy  nn>  (IcpcniliMit  on  tlio  iiHKiNtnni'f  liu-y  may  \ii'i  IVoni  tlicir  parciilH. 

i;t2.').  lirv.  W.  ./.  /Itiltriin.]  Do  you  think  it  dcHirnhIo,  iim  a  (,'L'ncriil  rule,  tluit  nM»i«tiinco  Khould  \m 
pivon  to  pujiils  out  of  Bi'liool? — I  think  it  woiihl  ho  vory  niucli  better  for  larln  to  truNt  to  their  own 
(•xcrlioiiH  nl  homo,  ami  ;^ct  sucli  help  iim  llicy  may  lind  (Vnin  llio  cncourn;.'oin(Mit  ofllieir  parcntH.  Let 
ihoni  wink  for  thi'iiisclvcM. 

l;i2(!.  The  (.'liairmaii.]  Wiiat  arc  the  iinrticular  arrani;('nicntM  in  the  kcIiooI  for  the  teacliiiiK  of 
sricneo  ? — Some  years  nyo,  and  until  Jfr.  Kirk  left  and  wont  to  Wellington,  botany  waH  a  part 
of  onr  ref,Milar  courMe  of  inslruetioii  ;  and,  until  April  <d"  last  year,  for  many  vcarK  chetnintry  wan 
a  portion  of  onr  course  ;   Imt  there  has  been  no  teaelnng  of  seieneo  Hinee  April  la«l  year. 

l;VJ7.  I'rqI'rssor  Cook.\  ]$y  whom  was  the  ehemislry  taught':' — By  Mr.  Kent,  the  niaHter  of  tlio 
fourth  elass,  wlio  is  an  admirable  chemi.st  and  a  suc<'e.ssfnl  teacher  of  chemistry,  and  gold  uiedalliFt  of 
the  Sydney  IhiivcM'sitv.  It  was  no  part;  of  his  duly  as  master  of  the  fourth  class,  but  he  taught 
oheinistrv  and  worked  hard.  His  successor,  jMr.  Ileath,  wlio  was  with  us  lor  only  three  nionth.s  when 
bo  left  for  the  dirls'  Jligb  Scliool,  also  took  chemistry  classes. 

l.'!2S.  Professor  Slutnd.']  llavo  you  jjrnper  apparatus  and  a|)pliancc8  'r — No  more  proper  apparatus 
than  we  have  ]n'oper  buildings  ;  but  we  had  ajiparatus  and  we  made  it  work. 

13129.  Is  there  a  laboratory  in  the  school  ? — We  bad  one  in  the  old  Barrack  building.  The  ma.slers' 
common  room  had  its  little  closet  of  chemical  apparatus  and  appliances  of  ono  kind  and  another.  We 
have  no  room  for  luie  now. 

i;!;!0.  Professor  Cook.']  Ts  there  provision  for  a  laboratory  in  the  new  buildings  for  which  tenders 
bavo  latelv  been  called? — \  have  no  doubt  there  is,  I  speak  with  all  modesty  about  this  new  building. 
It  was  determined  upon  during  the  last  mouth  when  1  was  away  from  Auckland,  and  1  am  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  plans. 

13IU.  Professor  S/iand.']  Have  tenders  been  called  for? — I  believe  so ;  I  am  not  sure. 

1332.  Tlio  plans  have  not  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  Board  ? — I  saw  them  before  I  went  away, 
but  it  was  found  advisable  afterward.^,  un  the  motion  of  Mr.  0"Rorke.  to  alter  the  plans. 

1333.  The  CJniirmaii.~\  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  architect  was  instructed  to  confer  with  you 
before  he  prepared  his  plans? — And  did. 

1331'.  I  believe  you  were  not  here  when  an  altcraliou  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  Board 
having  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  boarding  establishment  attached  to  the  school  ? 
— No.  From  what  1  have  seen  of  the  plans  I  believe  there  will  be  ample  room  for  chemical 
apjiaratus. 

1335.  Professor  Cook.']  But  is  a  room  being  specially  fitted  up  for  use  as  a  laboratory  r — I  do  uot 
know  that  the  architect's  attention  has  been  called  to  the  proper  fitting  of  one  room  as  a  laboratory. 

133G.  The  Chairman.']  Is  drawing  taught  as  part  of  the  school  course  ? — It  has  not  been  taught 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

1337.  Professor  CooTc.]  Was  it  taught  before  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course? — For  some 
years  it  was  taught  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course. 

133S.  The  Chairman.]  Why  has  it  been  discontinued  ? — The  master  we  had,  Mr.  Hoyte,  w^ent  to 
Dunediu,  and  we  have  uot  been  able  to  get  another.  On  this  matter  of  drawing  there  is  one  other 
thing  to  mention  :  Nearly  two  years  ago  arrangements  were  made  whereby  a  master  who  teaches 
drawing  here  got  the  use  of  a  certain  room  in  the  Barracks,  and  taught  such  boys  as  wished  to  learn 
drawing,  they  paying  him. 

1339.  Professor  Cook.']  Has  class  singing  ever  beeu  taught  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course? 
— In  the  youngest  classes,  until  the  end  of  last  year. 

1310.  The  Chairman.]  Is  there  a  library  connected  with  the  school  ? — There  is  about  £G0  or  £70 
worth  of  books,  many  of  them  works  of  reference — books  which  lads  could  not  get  for  themselves,  and 
which  the  older  ones  and  masters  make  use  of. 

1341.  Are  these  books  accessible  to  the  pupils? — Yes,  when  required. 

1312.  Pev.  ff.  J.  Mahens.]  Must  they  refer  to  them  in  the  school,  or  can  they  take  them  home? 
— They  are  always  welcome  to  them  if  they  wish  to  take  them,  or  ask  for  them  ;  and  very  frequently  lads 
are  instructed  either  by  myself  or  some  of  the  other  masters  to  take  them  and  make  use  of  them.  They 
are  there  for  masters  and  boys. 

1313.  The  Chairman.]  Is  there  a  gymnasium  attached  to  the  school,  and  are  gymnastics  prescribed 
as  part  of  the  school  course? — -We  had  a  gymnasium  in  the  Barracks  ;  we  are  in  the  street  now. 

1311.  Professor  Cook.]  Is  there  provision  for  a  gymnasuim  in  the  new  building  ? — There  will  be. 
It  is  an  accident  that  we  are  without  gymnastics  just  now  :  that  is  to  say,  the  governors  and  head- 
master will,  I  believe,  be  anxious  to  see  a  regular  course  of  gymnastic  instruction. 

131.3.  Were  gymnastics  prescribed  as  part  of  the  school  course,  or  were  they  an  extra  ? — They 
were  part  of  the  school  course  during  a  part  of  the  time  we  were  in  the  Barracks,  and  will  be  again 
when  we  have  the  accommodation. 

1346.  The  Chairman^  Has  the  curriculum  of  the  school  been  planned  with  the  object  of  bringing 
it  into  relation  with  the  University  course? — We  have  had  constant  reference  to  the  University  course 
in  the  framing  of  our  curriculum. 

1317.  What  object  had  the  Grammar  School  in  view  in  seeking  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
New  Zealand? — I  can  speak  for  myjelf.  I  cannot  speak  the  mind  of  the  governing  body  at  the  time. 
I  recommended  the  Board — the  Commissioners  in  those  days — to  seek  for  athliation  with  the  University, 
because  it  was  the  published  intention  of  the  Uiiivcisity  authorities  to  devote  the  sum  of  £300  a  year 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  the  aiding  of  educational  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  colony 
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Mr.  Farquhar    Naturally  wo  were  dcBirous  to  get  that  money,  and    the  application  for  affiliation  was  made  and 
Macrae.         entertained. 

13iS.  ITow  lonfj  ili<l  you  receive  that  subsidy? — From  ls73  until,  according  to  the  University 

Feb.  13,  1879.     ^j.,_  f.ubnidics  ccawed  to  be  f;ivcn. 

l:Mi).  Professor  Cook.^  Vou  received  the  £300  for  some  time:  was  it  given  on  condition  of  any 
Bpooial  subject  beinR  lauf^lit?  1  mean,  was  it  given  principally  to  help  you  to  provide  for  teaching 
plivsical  science  ? — It  was  j^iven  to  us,  1  doubt  not,  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  it  was  given  to 
other  alliliated  institutions  throughout  the  colony.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  condition  as  you  mention 
was  wade. 

1350.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  was  the  £300  applied  ? — In  the  years  1S72  and  IS73,  our  then 
Board  of  Governors  on  my  advice  spent  a  portion  of  the  £300  in  evening  classes.  We  had  got  the 
money  from  the  University  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  help  to  do  University  work,  and  I  advised 
the  Hoard  to  see  if  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  anxious  to  go  on  with  University  work 
who  would  study  with  us  in  the  evenings;  and  for  two  years  the  £300  was  spent  in  part  on  those  evening 
classes.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  advised  the  Board  to  discontinue  the  evening  classes,  and  to 
use  the  £300  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  such  men  as  we  had,  and  in  helping  us  to  get  another,  which 
was  done. 

1351.  I  suppose  the  withdrawal  of  the  £300  has  merely  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  salaries  of 
those  gentlemen  ? — There  has  been  no  lessening;. 

1352.  Then  the  withdrawal  of  the  £300  practically  produced  no  result? — There  would  have  been 
£300  more  if  it  had  not  been  withdrawn  ;  but  the  endowments  have  increased  a  little  in  value,  and 
there  has  been  no  lessoning:;  of  salaries. 

1353.  Frn/hsor  S/iniul.]  Referring  to  your  answer  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  £300  was 
given  by  the  University,  I  will  read  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  governing  body  apply- 
ing for  affiliation:  "In  the  event  of  affiliation  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  the  headmaster, 
the  classical  master,  the  senior  assistant-master,  and  the  lecturer  in  botany  will  take  classes  in  mathe- 
matics, classics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and  botany  and  geology  respectively. 
]\Ir.  Hugh  Hart  Lusk  will  deliver  lectures  on  general  history,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Nicholson  on  chemistry, 
acoustics,  and  other  branches  of  physics."     Have  those  conditions  been  fulfilled? — Yes. 

1354^.  Are  they  still  being  acted  upon,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  £300? — That  was 
answered  some  time  ago.     Evening  classes  were  discontinued  after  two  years'  experience  of  them. 

1355.  Professor  Cook.']  Because  they  fell  oft"  in  numbers  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  two 
years'  experience  of  them,  that  it  would  be  a  better  expenditure  for  the  University  if  the  money  were 
spent  on  the  work  of  the  day,  instead  of  the  work  of  the  njfjht. 

1356.  Professor  Shand.]  Was  this  sum  used  in  providing  remuneration  for  the  teachers  of  the 
evening  classes  ? — Yes.     All  of  them  were  paid  for  the  evening  work,  except  the  headmaster. 

1357.  And  those  classes  were  intended  to  prepare  students  for  University  examinations  ? — Yes. 
The  first  year,  1S72,  I  took  the  evening  class  in  mathematics.  I  began  with  thirty  students,  and  in  a 
month  I  got  twenty-four  out  of  the  thirty,  with  their  consent,  to  cease  to  attend  my  class.  I  said  to 
them,  "  I  am  here  for  the  one  purpose  of  doing  University  work.  You  are  not  prepared  for  it.  I  am 
very  sorry — you  must  go  away."  So  they  went  away  ;  and  I  continued  with  five  or  six  students  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

1358.  Profes.<ior  Sale.']  Were  these  students  undergraduates  of  the  University  ? — No.  Next  year  I 
did  not  take  the  mathematical  class  myself.  One  of  our  masters  had  it.  He  began  with  nine  students, 
and  ended  with  two — Miss  Edger  and  Mr.  Moss.  It  was  in  that  way  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Edi^er. 

1359.  Professor  Cook.]  You  say  that  the  £300  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  these  University 
classes,  and  afterwards  generally  to  the  day  work  in  the  College.  Can  you  tell  us  what  remuneration 
Mr.  Kirk  received  as  teacher  of  botany  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  £50  a  year. 

1360.  That  was  before  affiliation. "  He  got  nothing  additional  after  affiliation  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.     I  do  not  remember.     My  impression  is  that  his  salary  was  not  raised. 

1361.  How  many  hours  per  \veek  did  he  give  vou  r — It  is  .seven  year.s  ago,  and  I  should  require 
to  look  into  the  matter  to  answer  you  accurately.     Po.«sibly  two  or  three  hours  in, the  week. 

1362.  Had  he  any  share  in  the  evening  tuition? — No. 

1363.  After  Mr.  Kirk  went  to  Wellington,  and  when  your  chemistry  was  taught  by  Mr.  Kent, 
that  was  the  only  natural  or  physical  science  taught  in  the  school  :  did  Mr.  Kent  get  anything  extra 
on  account  of  this  teaching? — As  master  of  the  fourth  class  it  was  not  his  duty  to  teach  chemistry; 
but  he  was  an  admirable  chemist,  and,  at  my  suggestion,  went  into  that  work  very  heartily.  The  only 
remuneration,  if  it  can  be  called  remuneration,  which  Mr.  Kent  got  for  his  teaching  of  chemistry,  was 
a  small  sum  I  asked  the  Board  to  give  him  out  of  their  limited  funds,  in  appreciation  of  his  work.  It 
was  an  honorarium  of  £25. 

136i.  Professor  Broivii.]  After  the  evening  classes  ceased,  did  undergraduates  who  were  attending 
those  classes  pass  into  the  day-school  work  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  a  single  under- 
graduate in  the  evening  classes. 

1305.  I  think  you  mentioned  Miss  Edger  ? — She  was  not  an  undergraduate  then. 

1366.  But  did  she  pass  into  the  school? — In  1S73  the  evening  class  ceased.  I  went  and  advised 
Mr.  Edger  to  send  his  daughter  to  us,  and  she  came  in  187-t. 

1367.  The  Chairman.]  Where  were  the  evening  classes  held  ? — Some  in  the  Provincial  Council 
Chambers,  others  in  the  Barracks. 

1368.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Have  you  found  the  presence  of  female  students  the  cause  of  any 
difficulty  r  Seeing  that  the  undergraduates  are  now  being  instructed,  as  I  understand,  in  the  highest 
class  of  the  school,  what  arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  female  students  for  the  University? — 
They  are  received  just  like  ordinary  students.  We  have  no  means  of  making  any  special  arrange- 
ment. 

1369.  Then,  in  fact,  a  female  student  reading  with  you  now  would  read  in  the  upper  class,  and 
attend  the  class  regularly  ? — A  young  lady  was  doing  so  during  several  months  of  last  year.     The  only 
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»i|)(u-iiil  lu'i'iiii^i'iiii'iil  I  imikIo  wiiN  111!  uiiiloriiliiiiJiiifr  that  alio  waa  to  cotno  ilirco  minutoa  aftortho  proper    Mr.  Farquhar 
liiiur,  iiiwl  Inivc  llirco  iiiiiuiIcm  In  lorcv  Maerat. 

I:i70.  Do  you  Nco  any  tilijrrlinti  di  im  fxIciiMinii  ■  f  tlio  iiiixod  NyNtcm,  which  '\h  thuM  introducoil,  to  „  .  7r~T»,„ 
olln<r  piirlM  til"  llii>  HcliDol  y  I  mil  iiiil  |irc>|inr(Mi  tu  K<>  into  Iho  gODOrnI  qucNtion  (if  whether  mixed  nchuolH  *  '  '  ' 
of  iiovH  iinil  (^iiIn  woiilil  bo  lu'UiT  llmii  Hoparalo  nchoulH. 

|:<71.  Ih  thuro  ill  any  oilier  part  of  your  hcIiuoI  a  Hiinilar  oxcoptional  inNtanco  of  a  girl  attending 
tlio  Hc'liiKil  F-   No. 

V'M'Z.  Till'  ('hiiiniinii.]  Wind  iimiilicr  of  t("afli(>rM  docH  tlio  governing  body  nilow  you  to  anniHt  in 
carryiii;,' on  tlio  Ncliool  ?  'riirco  iiihnU'1-h  in  tiio  lowi'r  Hcliool,  iinrl  lliroo  in  tlio  upper,  and  a  French 
inuKtor. 

l!l7;t.   \rv  any  nf  IIitko  tciwlici'M  oxi'liinivcly  dovolcd  to  University  work? — Not  one. 

l!17l'.  Ii'rr.  IF.  ■/.  /[iibeiix.]  Avii  tlicy,  in  rolation  to  UnivorMity  work,  on  exactly  tho  same  footing 
with  n>ij;ai'd  to  the  governing  body  and  headiiinster  an  when  they  are  doing  ordinary  school  work  ? — On 
(ho  Hanie  fool iiig. 

i;t75.  T/ifl  Chairman.']  TIow  many  of  the  teachcru  do  TJnivcriity  work  in  connection  with  their 
ordiiuu'y  diiliea? — 1  speak  for  hist  year — this  is  a  new  year.  For  last  year,  tho  headmaster,  classical 
master,  inathemalieal  master,  and  English  master.  Four  of  tho  stafT,  I  may  say,  have  been  engaged  in 
doing  l^nivorsily  work  along  with  their  other  work. 

I;i7(!.  How  many  undergraduates  have  you  at  present  attending? — Wo  have  none  this  year;  they 
have  not  come  back  yet.  Jjast  year,  of  uiidcrgraduatcs  in  attendance,  wo  had  two  out  of  ten  on  our 
books. 

1377.  Bff.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Did  their  |)rescnco  reciuire  any  division  of  tho  studies  into  higher  and 
Bocondary  work  respectively  ? — Provision  was  made  for  tho  teaching  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  to 
bo  exaiiiiiUHl  by  thu  Univerfiity  at:  the  end  of  the  year. 

i;j7S.  Special  iirovision  ? — Thoy  came  there  with  certain  work  requiring  to  bo  done,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  doing  of  that  work. 

i:{7!).  Frofcssor  Cook]  Did  the  reniaiuiiig  membcr.s  of  tho  first  class  do  exactly  the  same  work  as 
thoy  did  ? — These  did  something  in  addition. 

l;!St).  Thfl  Chairman.]  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  had  the  teachers  any  previous  experience  in 
University  work,  either  as  students  or  teachers  ? — Tiiey  all  had. 

13S1.  Profissor  Sale.]  You  moan  that  they  had  been  connected  with  other  Universities  before  they 
were  connected  with  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — Yes. 

1382.  Professor  Brown.]  Can  you  state  what  previous  experience  each  of  the  teachers  engaged  in 
University  work  at  your  College  had  in  University  work,  as  students  or  teachers  ? — It  will  be  sufficient 
if  you  refer  to  those  of  last  year.  Tho  classical  master  was  a  student  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  for 
four  years.  Tho  mathematical  master  was  a  student  at  the  Sydney  University  for  three  years.  They 
have  both  taken  degrees.  These,  with  myself,  were  the  only  teachers  who  did  University  work  for  last 
year.     In  former  years  we  had  Mr.  Kent,  Mr.  Curnow,  and  others. 

1383.  1  thought  there  was  an  English  master  engaged  ? — The  English  master,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  did  University  work.  He  was  a  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with  honours,  at  the  University  of 
Melbourne.     Ho  was  with  us  some  months  last  year. 

13S1.  The  Chairman.]  Has  your  stafl"  of  masters  been  found  sufEcient  to  train  the  undergraduates 
for  the  University  examinations  ? — I  should  be  disposed  to  say,  let  the  results  testify.  If  you  mean  to 
ask  whether  in  my  opinion  we  have  had  a  sufficient  staff  for  the  work  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  I 
should  say  at  once,  No — that  the  staff  has  been  insufficient.  I  speak  for  the  other  masters  when  I  say 
that  it  is  owing  to  a  course  of  excessive  labour,  continued  persistently  for  years,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  carry  on. 

1385.  Professor  Sale.]  And  has  there  been  much  additional  labour  thrown  upon  you  by  the  fact 
of  your  connection  with  the  University  as  an  affiliated  institution? — There  has  been. 

1386.  Professor  Cook.]  Such  additional  labour  as  to  at  all  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  as  a  school  ? — I  would  not  have  allowed  that. 

1387.  Dr.  Wallis.]  I  think  you  said  you  had  only  two  undergraduates  ? — Two  in  attendance  on 
classes  last  year. 

1388.  Professor  Sale^  And  the  additional  labour  caused  by  those  two  produced  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  upon  the  staff? — Oh,  no  ;  but  that  the  University  work  for  these  years  past,  not  the  last  year 
only,  and  the  demand  made  upon  the  staff  by  the  requirements  of  these  University  undergraduates, 
added  very  seriously  to  the  work  which  they  would  have  had  simply  as  grammar-school  masters.  Per- 
haps you  will  understand  it  better  in  this  way :  "\Ve  should  have  much  less  work  if  we  had  had  no 
undergraduates  for  these  years  past.  They  were  here  ;  they  wanted  education  ;  if  anybody  could  give 
it,  it  must  be  ourselves,  and  we  did  what  we  could. 

1389.  Professor  Coolc]  I  suppose  the  pressure  was  principally  felt  by  the  masters  in  the  way  of 
preparation  at  home  for  the  teaching  next  day? — Partly  in  that  way. 

1390.  In  what  other  way  could  it  be  felt  if  they  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  school  class? — 
I  am  talking  of  last  year.  They  were  not  all  taught  in  the  same  class  formerly.  One  boy  came  before 
another,  one  stayed  on  after  4  o'clocdj,  and  so  on.  It  was  extra  work  for  us  all.  I  would  like  to 
explain  about  tbe  two  undergraduates  last  year.  "We  had  only  two.  Our  grammar  school  increased 
in  numbers  from  200  to  220.  I  encouraged  no  undergraduates  to  come  last  year.  We  had  not  the 
staff,  and  we  were  overworked.  I  believe  under  more  favourable  circumstances  we  could  have  had 
from  ten  to  twelve  in  attendance  last  year,  but  I  did  not  encourage  them  to  come. 

1391.  Professor  Shand.]  Supposing  you  had  no  University  work  to  do,  would  the  present  stafl"  in 
your  opinion  be  sufficient  for  the  school  as  a  secondary  school? — No. 

1392.  The  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  affiliated  institutions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland 
besides  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School? — There  ai-e  three  others — the  Wesley  College, 
Three  Kings,  St.  John's  College,  and  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School. 

1393.  Do  you  find  that  these  institutions  in  competition  with  you  have  drawn  undergraduates 
from  your  school  ? — No. 

9— H.  1. 
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Mr.  Farquhar  1391.  liev.  W.  J.  Hahens  ]  T  think  you  have  already  said  that  opcdal  inotruction  is  given  to  under- 

Jltacrae.         graduates  as  ibcy  need  it — as  distinct  from  their  position  as  mere  nclioolboya? — Wc  are  bound  to 

_     ~ — ■  r;ivo  special  instruction  to  them.     That  is  to  say,  if  we  receive  undergraduates  at  all  it  is  our  duty  to 

I  cb.    J,  18/J.     ^j^,^  thorn  jjropcr  instruction.     If  we  could  not  give  it  my  course  would  be  very  plain  :    I  should 

say,  "  We  arc  not  in  a  position  to  give  tbcHO  undergraduates  the  instruction  which  they  require." 

139.5.  Is  there  any  special  instruction  t;iven  to  undergraduates  to  ))repare  them  for  competing 
for  honours  in  tlic  University — I  am  speaking  of  honours  as  distinct  from  the  pass  examination  ? — 
Some  of  our  students  went  up  for  the  senior  scholarship  examination,  and  one  went  up  this  last  year 
for  honours. 

139G.  And  was  special  preparation  provided  for  them  ? — All  the  help  we  could  give  them  in  every 
form  was  given  them.  Their  reading  was  deliberately  directed  to  the  purpose  of  going  iu  for  these 
honour  examinations. 

1397.  Professor  Sale]  Did  they  read  in  the  same  class  with  the  ordinary  first  class — I  am 
referring  to  last  year  ? — The  one  who  went  in  for  honours  at  the  last  examination  was  a  graduate  of  the 
year  before,  and  he  was  acting  during  part  of  the  year  as  one  of  our  a-ssistant  masters,  and  studying 
in  ])rivate  under  the  direction  of  those  with  whom  he  had  worked  before.  Those  who  went  in  for 
senior  scholar.-hip  examinations  in  former  years  were  our  ordinary  scholars. 

1398.  Frofessor  Brown.~\  Aretiiero  many  undergraduates  who  are  keeping  terms  without  attending 
at  the  school — keeping  terms  simply  by  passing  the  annual  examination!-' — We  have  ten  or  eleven  on 
our  roll.  Of  course,  they  may  come  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  examination,  or  they  may  not.  They 
coni|)lete  a  year  only  when  they  come  up  and  pass.  There  are  leu  or  eleven  undergraduates  still 
nominally  here.  Jly  own  opinion  is  that,  given  a  proper  stafl',  and  every  one  of  these  ten  or  eleven 
will  yet  finish  his  University  couri;e.  They  are  away  in  business  and  in  offices,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  a  single  one  has  finally  dropped  the  Univcr.-sily  course. 

1399.  Professor  Cook.]  At  j'our  annual  examination  for  undergraduates,  do  you  examine  the 
students  separately  from  the  first  class,  or  do  they  take  certain  papers  in  your  ordinary  school 
examination? — We  have  invariably  had  an  annual  college  examination,  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
examinations. 

1400.  "Who  have  examined? — Our  own  staff. 

1401.  For  the  college  examinations  ? — Invariably. 

1402.  For  the  school  examinations  you  have  had  outside  ex.aminers? — Generally. 

1403.  Frofessor  Shaiid.]  Can  you  tell  me  whether  many  of  your  students  have  been  scholars  of 
the  University — held  junior  scholarships? — Only  one  has  held  the  junior  scholarship  under  the  new 
regulations. 

1404.  I  mean  all  through.  Tou  mentioned  that  there  were  ten  undergraduates  on  the  roll ;  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  of  these  hold  or  have  held  junior  scholarships  ? — Only  one  has  held  a 
junior  scholarship.  1  think  there  has  been  only  one  examination.  There  was  a  second  of  which  we  do 
not  know  the  result. 

1405.  Well,  I  will  use  the  term  scholarships  ? — In  the  year  1874,  two  scholarships  in  mathematics  ; 
in  the  year  1S74,  a  scholarship  in  mathematics  ;  in  the  year  1S73,  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  ; 
iu  1S75,  in  mathematics  ;  general  scholarship  in  1878 ;  and  two  senior  scholarships  in  1877. 

1400.  I  wish  to  know  the  number  who  have  held  scholarships,  and  how  many  have  not? — Four 
separate  students  have  held  one  or  more  scholarships,  and  six  have  not  held  scholarships. 

1407.  Fei\  TV.  J.  JIabens.]  Can  you  describe  the  matriculation  examination  with  reference  to 
subjects,  and  the  scope  iu  each  subject? — Of  course,  in  the  matriculation  examination  we  are  bound  by 
the  regulations  of  the  University,  which  say  an  examination  must  be  taken  in  Latin,  arithmetic, 
English,  and  three  other  subjects. 

1408.  Can  you  define  the  standard  of  the  matriculation  examination  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  papers  set,  and  the  percentage  of  marks  required  ? — The  University  has  imposed  a  very  grave 
responsibility  on  the  affiliated  institutions,  iu  committing  to  them  the  matriculation  examination.  We 
here  have  felt  this  responsibility,  and  uo  one  has  been  matriculated  who  has  not  shown  such  knowledge 
in  his  examination  as  would  warrant  us  iu  saying,  in  all  good  faith,  that  with  fair  ordinary  work  ho 
could  complete  the  first  section  of  his  examination  in  two  years.  Tlie  principle  is  the  same  in  a  yearly 
examination.  A  lad  with  us  would  not  pass  his  fir.st  year  who  would  not  show  such  knowledge  as  in 
our  opinion  would  warrant  us  in  certifying  to  the  University  that  after  another  year's  work,  with  fair 
diligence,  he  would  pass  his  University  examination. 

1409.  Dr.  Hector.]   How  is  the  examination  conducted  in  practice? — It  is  a  written  examination. 

1410.  In  examining  these  papers  do  you  affix  marks  to  them? — We  ordinarily  do. 

1411.  And  what  proportion  of  these  marks  do  you  consider  passes — I  am  talking  of  matriculation  ? 
— We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  affix  marks  in  the  matriculation  examination.  Everj'thing 
depends  on  the  principle  on  which  a  man  marks.  I  know  mj'  own  marks,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  marks  of  another,  whose  system  I  do  not  know. 

1412.  You  have  uo  means  of  affording  the  Commissioners  information  that  would  enable  them  to 
compare  your  matriculation  examination,  as  far  as  the  standard  is  concerned,  with  those  held  in  other 
places? — I  think  it  is  probable  I  should  be  able  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  almost 
every  examination  we  have  ever  held. 

1413.  T/ie  Chairman.]  How  often  do  you  hold  matriculation  examinations? — We  have  engaged  to 
hold  them  four  times  a  year. 

1414.  Frofessor  Brown.]  Do  you  print  the  papers  each  time  ? — Xo.  We  have  never  printed  the 
matriculation  papers  as  such,  but  we  have  generally  printed  the  undergraduate  papers  once  a  year.  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  next  week  in  holding  a  matriculation  examination  for  anybody  who  wished  to 
come  up. 

1415.  So  that  you  hold  the  matriculation  if  any  one  turns  up  ? — We  are  bound  to  hold  it  four  times 
a  year,  and  I  encourage  people  to  come  then  only ;  but,  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  holding  it  at  any 
other  time,  it  can  be  done. 
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IIKI.   T/ifl  Ohairmaii,  |   Ilnvo  you  matlo  any  iilliTiitioii  in  (ho  curriculum  of  HluJy  in  order  to  bring     Mr.  Farquhar 
your  hcIidoI  into  Imrmony  willi  llio  Uiiivni-Hily  of  Nuw  Zculand  ? — Wo  iinvo  of  tioumo  year  by  ycor  bad         Macro; 

to  nmlio  arninnonictilH  I'nr  tlm  tiMiciiin;,'  of  lli.'  hiiIijocIh  |(rc'H<Til)«d  l)y  tlio  UnivcrHJIy.  ,     • 

1117.    J'r<i/'rits(ir  ,S/iaiiit.\    Ih  ihci  pliiit  of  nhidy,  ho  tiir  im  il  ban  been  iirranf;i-d,  or  an  il  in  arranged     ''''•  '*''  "*^^' 
yoar  by  your,  dt^dncd  or  (Ixud   upon  willi  rcruri'm-ii  to  |)r<'|)ariii({  tbo  pupilM  fur  tlio  UnivorHily  couroo? 
-- t'oi'laiiiiy  ;  not  in  tlio  yonnKost  cIumhch.     1  would  nay,  in  gonorul,  tliot  tbo  function  of  tbo  lower  icliool 
iH  to  )ir<'pan^  I'nr  tbo  uppor  Hoiioni. 

Ills,  My  luoanini;  iH,  wbotbcr  (hat  in  tbo  nolo  nini  of  tbo  bcIiooI  as  n  Hcbool — to  prepare  for  tho 
Univorwily  ?-  CorlaiMly  not. 

1  II!).  /'lo/igsur  (,'i(h/.'.J  Hut  1  tliink  yiiu  waid  all  of  tlu!  bnyH  in  tbo  hif,'bcKt  clans  wore  dninf;  work 
HUi'b  n.s  wonlil  lit  tbom  to  ooiiipcto  for  tbo  UnivorHily  junior  Hcbolarabip  ? — Tbat  was  tbo  work 
last  yoar. 

1120.  .Vnd  i.s  tbat  (jcnoially  your  objoot  from  year  to  jcar? — No,  not  nlwavB.  I  tbink  the  tcarhor 
lias  a  very  muob  lii(;licr  function  tlian  tbat — to  prepare  bin  pupils  for  life.  Tlieso  tbin^rs  came  by  tbo 
way,  and  we  look  tbom. 

1 1'21.  I'rojhuor  S/iniid.]  T  tbink  tho  object  of  tho  quOBlion  is  this  :  Before  tho  University  existed 
tho  Bcbool  had  certain  aims,  and  those  aims  wore  expressed  by  tbo  plan  of  8tu<ly  and  tbo  time-table  of 
the  school.  Woll,  iiftir  tiio  Univcrnity  oaino  into  oxistonce,  was  the  plan  of  the  sobocd  altered  in  any 
way  ill  order  to  adapt  it  to  i)ropare  stndoiits  for  liio  University? — The  plan  of  tbc  lower  sebool  has 
not  lu'oii  alleroil,  but  tbo  i)laii  id'  tlio  >ip|ior  seboid  has.  As  tho  requirements  of  our  students  ncces- 
sitated  work  of  this  kind  or  tbat  kind,  sneb  rcquiromoiits  liad  to  bo  provided  for. 

li'2'2.  Priifrssor  Snlt:]  Take  an  iiislaiu'o  :  lias  tbo  classical  work  done  in  tbc  senior  class  from  year 
to  yoar  boon  that  proseribod  lor  junior  sebobirsliips'r'  You  renioinbcr  tbat  in  the  carlv  times,  when 
sebolarsbip.s  wore  not  junior  and  senior,  certain  distinct  classical  work  u.-^cil  to  bo  prescribed — certain 
books,  at  that  time  :  did  your  senior  ebiss  take  tbat  work  beeau.so  it  bad  been  prescribed  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  junior  seludarsliijis  ? — 1  sboulil  require  to  go  back  to  tbo  record  of  years  to  answer  you 
delinilely  what  tbo  first  class  was  doing  then.  I  bavo  no  doubt,  if  there  was  certain  Latin  work 
spceially  jirescribed  in  former  years,  wo  should  bo  doing  that  work,  unless  there  were  good  reasons 
to  tbo  contrary. 

li'2',i.  Dill  you  iind  that  tbc  classical  work  prescribed  during  those  early  years  of  the  University 
took  tho  boys  away  from  work  wbieli  they  would  naturally  have  done  if  that  work  had  not  been 
prescribed  ? — No. 

Ii21.  Frofessor  Sliand.l  At  cue  time  I  think  candidates  were  examined  for  scholarships  in  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  at  another  lime  the  number  of  subjects  was  restricted  to  one,  1  think — at  all 
events  to  a  very  limited  number  :  did  you  accommodate  the  arrangement  of  your  school  to  the  condi- 
tions of  those  diiferciit  examinations?  I  mean,  at  the  time  that  the  University  required  an  examination 
in  a  great  number  of  subjects  for  sebolarsbips,  and  at  the  time  when  it  required  only  one  subject,  did 
the  plan  of  stud}-  in  your  school  remain  the  same,  or  was  it  altered  to  suit  those  different  require- 
ments of  the  University  ?  Was  your  general  course  of  study  broad  or  narrow  according  as  the  Univer- 
sity prescribed  ? — Certainlj'  not.  1  may  add  tbat  I  have  never  consciously  allowed  the  claims  of  any* 
examination  -whatever  to  interfere  with  what  I  thought  would  bo  the  best  course  of  education  for  the 
boys. 

1-125.  T/ie  CJiairman.']  In  arranging  the  course  of  study,  have  the  wishes  of  parents  been  in  any 
way  deferred  to,  or  has  the  course  of  study  been  simply  left  to  yonr  own  judgment? — In  general,  the 
course  of  study  is  prescribed — it  says  certain  subjects  are  to  be  taught. 

1426.  And  parents,  I  presume,  have  not  interfered  ? — There  has  been  no  practical  interference  on 
the  part  of  parents. 

1127.  How  many  of  your  present  stafi'  are  University  graduates  ? — Three,  and  there  is  one  vacancy 
in  the  stall". 

112S.  Is  there  any  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
school,  or  does  the  average  keep  the  same? — The  attendance  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last 
four  years,  the  largest  increase  being  last  year. 

1429.  Sev.  TV.  J.  Sabens.'j  Could  you  indicate  any  special  causes  for  the  gradual  increase  ? — 
The  increase  has  been  so  steady  during  these  three  or  four  years  that  I  would  rather  let  it  speak  for 
itself. 

1130.  Br.  Wallis.']  That  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  we  should  have  more  than 
one  gi'ammar  school  in  Auckland? — That  is  a  general  question.  I  have  not  entertained  it.  I  should 
be  gbid  to  give  my  views  on  it  to  the  Commission  after  a  little  thought.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
say  right  oft' tbat  two  weak  institutions  would  be  better  than  oue  strong  one. 

1431.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  you  not  consider  tbat  there  is  a  second  grammar  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Auckland  in  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  Parnell  ? — There  is  one  iu  Parnell. 

1432.  The  Chairman.']  AVbat  is  the  proportion  between  the  number  on  your  roll  and  the  daily 
attendance? — I  should  say,  speaking  roughly,  that,  excepting  in  bad  weather,  90  per  cent,  attend. 

1433.  Are  there  any  special  circumstances  affecting  the  regularity  of  the  attendance? — No 
special  circumstances  affecting  us  tbat  would  not  afttct  other  schools  in  Auckland. 

1434.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Ilalens.]  But  are  there  any  special  circumstances  in  Auckland  which  would 
make  it  dift'erent  from  other  places  ? — I  know  of  none. 

1435.  Br.  TFallis]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Grammar  School  should  confine  itself  to 
grammar-school  work  ?  —  Certainly. 

143(3.  And  that  there  should  be  a  college  with  a  staff  of  professors  and  teachers  ? — The  grammar- 
school  work  and  the  college  w  ork  we  have  been  doing,  because,  to  be  done  at  all  here,  it  must  be 
done  with  our  staft'. 

1437.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  college  here  with  a  regular  staff  of  professors  ? 
— If  you  mean  by  that  an  institution  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  are  relieved  from  the 
elementary  work  to  do  the  higher  work,  certainly. 
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Jfr.  Farquhar  1-138.  I  mean  that  we  Bhould  have  ia  Auckland  the  same  advantage  they  have  in  Christehurch  and 

Macrae.         Dunedin? — Certaiuly. 

1-139.  Professor  Conic.']  And  should  that  collogo  in  your  opinion  be  an  iuMtitution  absolutely  sepa- 

Fob.  13,  1879.  j.j^jp  from  the  schocil,  sut-h  as  Canterliury  Collofjc  and  Otago  University  ? — .Vbsolutc-ly  Hcparato,  excpptin{» 
in  this  Kciiso:  that,  as  part  cfa  |)ubllc  cst;ibli.shmeut  for  education,  secondary  and  otiier  schools  sliould 
be  working  up  to  it. 

1440.  Yi's  ;  but  th.it  there  should  bo  no  necessary  connection  otherwise  between  the  two? — That  is 
to  say,  tliat  the  men  doing  University  work  in  the  college  should  not,  as  our  men  have  been  doing  here, 
do  elementary  worit  besides.  I  should  wish  to  see  adequate  provision  made  for  giving  higher  education 
here.  I  should  wish  to  see  such  public  provision  that  there  should  be  men  especially  devoted  to  liigher 
education. 

1441.  I  want  to  understand  whether  you  wouM  wish  this  institution  to  be  an  upper  department  of 
the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  iSchoo),  or  whether  you  think  it  should  be  an  entirely  separate 
institution? — T  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  upper  department  of  the  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  Schoid. 

1442.  Dr.  Hector.']  Are  you  talking  of  wliat  you  would  like  to  see,  or  do  you  think,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  the  Auckland  District,  that  the  Grammar  School  should  be  relieved  from  its 
Uuiver.sity  work  at  the  i)rcsent  time? — The  matter  did  not  present  itself  in  that  light  at  all. 

1443.  Is  that  your  oijinion — that,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Auckland  District,  that 
is  to  say,  considering  the  amount  of  endowments  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  higher  education,  it 
is  desirable  that  an  establishment  should  be  I'ormed,  separate  from  tlie  Grammar  Schocil,  for  affording 
University  education? — I  think  that  this  part  of  the  colon}-  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  with 
reference  to  higher  education  that  the  Middle  Island  is  in. 

1414.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  demand  in  this  distiict  for  higher  education  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  college? — I  think  there  is  a  demand  for  higher  education. 

144.5.  Professor  Cook  ]  .Such  a  demand,  do  you  think,  as  would  justify  the  Government  makingthe 
necessarv  provision? — I  think  that  has  been  shown  by  the  history  of  all  tliese  years  past. 

1440.  Pnfessor  Ulrich.]  Do  you  think  tliat  the  University  of  New  Zealand  should  continue  in  its 
present  form  as  an  examining  body,  or  that  there  should  be  another  University  ?— I  should  say  one 
University  for  the  colony,  and  colleges  in  the  different  centres  of  population  ;  the  means  of  getting  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  being  brought  within  the  reach  of  as  many  people  as  possible  all  the 
colony  over. 

1447.  Tlie  Chairman]  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  there  should  be  only  one  University  granting 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

144S.  Dr.  Hector.]  Would  you  allow  graduates  to  pass  an  examination  without  reference  to  where 
or  how  they  obtained  their  education? — Attendance  is  bound  to  be  required  at  certain  classes,  but  for 
the  ordinary  arts  curriculum  I  should  certainly  allow  anybody  to  get  the  University  certificate  of 
knowledge  who  showed  that  he  possessed  the  knowledge. 

1449.  Professor  Sale.]  In  that  case  affiliated  institutions  would  bo  unnecessary? — I  think  it  is  a 
great  pity  there  have  been  aifiliated  institutions.  They  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  illogical 
addition  to  an  examining  body. 

1450.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Could  you  give  the  Commission  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  pupils  drawn  from  the  professional,  trading,  and  operative  classes? — Generall}',  I  should  say  that 
the  school  is  made  use  of  by  all  classes  ;  but  I  will  furnish  a  detailed  statement. 

1451.  "What  are  the  fees  charged  at  present  ? — Eight  guineas  a  year — two  guineas  a  quarter. 

1452.  What  arrangement  do  you  carry  out  with  regard  to  vacations  and  occasional  holidays  ? — 
We  have  seven  weeks  vacation  at  midsummer  ;  nearly  a  week  at  Easter;  barely  any  vacation  at  mid- 
winter— a  day  or  two  usually,  never  more  than  a  week ;  and  beyond  the  usual  public  holidays  an 
occasional  holiday,  which  does  not  occur  very  often. 

1453.  Rev.  (V.  J.  Uuhens]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  go  on 
with  so  little  interru])tiou,  in  the  form  of  vacation,  from  Easter  to  Christmas? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  mucli  better  to  have  a  longer  break  between  Easter  and  Christmas  than  we  have  had.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  health  of  the  boys,  and  for  their  education. 

1454.  Professor  Shand.]  Would  it  answer  the  same  purpose  if  you  had  a  longer  vacation  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  weather  is  finer  ? — We  have  a  longer  vacation  than  any  other  school  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise,  considering  the  feelings  of  parents,  to  lengthen  the  summer  holidays. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  judicious  to  extend  the  holidays  beyond  the  seven  weeks  we  give  at 
present. 

1455.  Professor  Cool-.]  You  are  aware  that  in  many  places — certainly  in  Canterbury — it  is  usual 
to  divide  the  year  into  three  terms.  There  is  a  holidaj'  of  about  seveu  weeks  at  Christinas  ;  then  they 
work  for  thirteen  weeks,  have  three  weeks'  holiday,  work  thirteen  weeks  again,  have  three  weeks' 
holiday,  and  work  thirteen  weeks  again  ;  so  that  the  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks 
each,  with  a  vacation  of  seven  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  two  vacations  of  three  weeks  each  between  the 
other  terms.  Do  you  not  consider  that  such  an  arrangement  as  that  would  be  much  better  than  the  one 
you  pursue  here? — I  am  inclined  to  say  that  that  would  be  a  better  arrangement,  especially  as  I  have 
heard  men  who  have  been  working  under  that  arrangement  testify  that  it  works  very  much  better 
than  the  four  quarters. 

145G.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  practice  not  only  prevails  largely  iu  the  South,  but  is  coming 
very  much  into  use  iu  England  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

1457.  The  Chairman.]  In  your  opinion  are  the  present  buildings  you  are'making  use  of  suitable 
for  school  purposes? — No. 

1458.  Is  there  a  sufBcient  allowance  made  by  the  governing  body  for  procuring  maps,  models, 
diagrams,  and  scientific  apparatus  and  specimens  ? — The  governing  body  are  as  good  to  us  as  their 
funds  will  allow  them  to  be. 

1459.  Do  they  supply  you  with  maps,  models,  diagrams,  Ac? — In  bo  far  as  they  are  asked  for, 
they  do.     They  supply  us  with  all  we  ask  for  of  these  things, 
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1  KiO.  Prnffmor  Coo^-.]  Ih  your  Hiipply  Kiillicicnt,  i)r  nro  you  proveiilcil  for  nHkinj;  for  moro  by  Iho    .V/-.  FurquHar 
liiui\vl((l;,'(<  lliiil  tluTo  nro  not  Hiilllcii'iil  rimilHi'  -  Wo  Imvo  not  Hiilliciuiit  u|)|)ftr'aliiH.  Afrimif. 

I  KM.   Wlii'ni   JH  lliu  (It'dcioiicy  ?     lliivo  you  Hiidirioiil   iimpH,  for  i'miiii|iI(' ? — Wo  Imvo  fjuito  a  

Hiidii'icnl   HU|i|ily  of  inii|)H  ;  ))iil  llio  word  "  ii|)|iiinituH  "  Iiiih  bovii  uiiciJ,  which  1  Hhould  iuiii^iiio  mouna    '•''•  I^.  U7B. 
BL'it'iililic  ii|i|iliuiicrK.      Wo  Imvo  not  ii  lilicral  hti|i|ilv  of  thi-H<>, 

1K!2.  T/ii!  G/inirman.]  What  nro  1h<!  iiiTiiiini'iiienlH  for  lh(>  pcriodicnl  examination  of  tho  hpIiooI  ? — 
Thoro  liiiH  been  uIimohI  ovcry  year  ii  piililir  oxiimiimtioii  by  oiilHidcrH — cxaniinorH  appointed  by  tlie  Board 
of  (}ov(<rnorn  ; — as  far  an  I  rcmcnibor  in  cvory  year  Imt  I.S77. 

MCiIt.  llavo  you  formed  any  opinion  ixh  to  tiio  doMirabilily  of  a  KO'"''*al  Kyittcin  of  inRpeclion  and 
cxaminalion  of  mcondary  hcIiooIm  ';' — Vi'n;  I  thinii  it  wonM  bo  exceedingly  doHirnblo  tliat  all  Bocondary 
Bi'hools  ihnnii^honl  tlio  colon v  kIiouIiI  bo  pxaniincd  by  cxiiortB. 

1  l(il'.  J'rii/'f.ixor  Co()/l:\  And  inspoclccl,  as  dislin^uisliod  from  cxnniincd  ?  — I  do  not  think  I  would 
make  a  diHtinclion  ;  examined  and  inspected  if  you  like.  My  opinion  is  this:  An  cxaininalion  by  nien 
competent  to  aee  into  the  workinj^  of  Hceondary  kcIiooIh  is  exceedingly  dcsiialile,  and  an  exannnation 
by  laymen  is  of  no  vahio  whatever.  Tho  secondary  schools  ought  to  bo  examined,  but  examined  by 
capablo  men. 

lit!.').  Inspection  is  sonielhin;^  dill'crcnt  from  examination.  ]\y  inspection  I  understand  an  inspec- 
tion and  ovcilooUing  of  tho  school  durinjj  tho  time  of  its  ordinary  work  by  the  masters.  I 
mean  an  ins|ieclion  at  the  hands  of  a  stranf^er,  whilst  tho  masters  are  dcjinjj  their  ordinary  work. 
Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  that  bcinij  desirable? — Certainly  it  is.  I  go  further  and  say  that 
all  men  who  have  any  belief  in  their  own  work  would  be  glad  to  have  inspection  and  examination. 

IIGO.  T/ir  Cfiairmnit.]  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  tho  authority  that  should  apjjoiut  persons 
to  inspect  such  schools  as  yours?  By  wliom  should  they  be  ajjpointed — by  tho  Government  or  tho 
Kew  Zealand  University? — 1  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  suggestion  on  that  matter.  It  is  exceedingly 
dilhcult  to  get  a  competent  person. 

111)7.  Frq/'fi-xor  ISIiniid.]  Do  you  think  that  more  than  one  person  would  be  required  as  a  rule  to 
conduct  an  examination  of  a  secondary  school  ? — I  should  say  it  would  bo  desirable  that  there  should 
bo  more  than  one  person. 

14GS.  Di:  tJ'allis]  Would  you  like  to  see  the  ■whole  of  secondary  education  put,  like  primary 
education,  under  the  control  of  tho  Executive  of  tho  day? — tho  appointment  of  Inspectors  for 
instance? — 1  have  already  said  I  am  not  pre])arcd  to  suggest  how  the  inspecting  and  examining  officer 
or  ollicers  should  be  appointed. 

l-i()!l.  T/ir  Chainnuii.'\  Was  your  school  ever  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools? — 
Under  "  The  Education  Act,  1!S77,"'  those  holding  scholarships  under  Education  Boards  must  attend  at 
institutions  which  for  that  purpose  must  be  open  to  the  visits  of  an  Inspector.  AV^e  have  scholarships 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  therefore  the  Inspector  is  at  liberty  to  come  to  us  when  he  wishes. 
We  are  open  to  his  inspection. 

1470.  Br.  Hector.]  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  school  inspected  ? — It  has  never  been  inspected 
by  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

1171.  The  Cliairtnan.]  What  is  the  system  pursued  in  awarding  prizes  in  your  school? — For  the 
last  three  years  the  prizes  have  been  determined  by  the  result  of  written  examinations  in  all  subjects, 
iu  each  class;  and  three  prizes  on  the  average  have  been  given  in  each  of  our  six  classes. 

1172.  Then  it  is  dependent  on  the  examination? — Such  has  been  the  practice  for  the  last  three 
years. 

1473.  What  punishments  are  in  use  at  the  school,  and  by  whom  are  they  inflicted  ? — The  ordinary 
punishments.     The  usual  means  of  maintaining  discipline  are  had  recourse  to. 

1174.  Are  all  masters  at  liberty  to  inflict  punishment  ? — All  are.  I  may  add  that  all  punishments 
are  entered  in  a  diary  at  the  end  of  the  hour  during  which  the  punishment  maj'  have  been  inflicted.  I 
am  directly  responsible  for  any  punishment  that  is  inflicted  by  any  member  of  our  staft' ;  and  if  the 
men  are  honest  I  know  every  punishment  that  is  inflicted. 

1473.  Professor  SJiaiid.~\  In  extreme  cases  of  discipline,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  a  pupil  from  the 
school,  by  what  authority  would  that  be  inflicted? — Fortunately  discipline  has  been  no  trouble  with  us. 
There  has  been  no  instance  of  expulsion  yet.  If  any  necessity  arose  1  should  certainly  not  act  without 
consulting  the  Board  of  Governors. 

147(5.  Eei\  TV.  J.  Habens]  Is  corporeal  punishment  ever  resorted  to  ? — It  is. 

1477.  Is  there  any  system  of  marks  by  which  a  boy  would  lose  something  through  misconduct  ? 
—No. 

1478.  Are  impositions  set? — By  some  of  the  masters,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  I  discourage 
impositions  and  punishments  of  all  kinds. 

1479.  Would  every  instance  of  corporeal  punishment  be  entered  in  the  record  to  which  you  have 
alluded? — Unless  the  masters  were  unfaithful  to  their  duty,  every  instance  would  be  entered;  and  I 
may  add  that  if  there  is  anything  done  iu  the  way  of  illegal  punishment — for  instance,  the  head  is 
sacred — it  is  reported  to  me  immediately.  If  a  master  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  struck  a  boy  it  would 
be  reported  to  me  at  once. 

1480.  By  whom? — It  is  the  duty  of  tho  master  to  report  to  me  at  once. 

1481.  1/ie  Chairman.']  Do  any  impediments  of  a  special  character  exist  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  and,  if  so,  how  can  such  impediments  be  best  removed? — I  think  that  question  has  prac- 
tically beeu  answered  already — our  wretched  housing,  our  insufficient  staff. 

1482.  And  that  state  of  affairs  has  existed  eyer  since  you  became  connected  witli  the  school? — 
Yes. 

1483.  Are  there  any  arrangements  made  by  the  school  for  the  boarding  of  pupils  from  a  distance  ? 
—No. 

1484.  Professor  Shancl.]  I  think  you  mentioned  that  provision  was  to  be  made  in  the  new  building. 
Can  you  tell  us  the  extent  of  that  accommodation  ? — For  at  least  forty  boys. 

1485.  The  Chairman.]  Where  there  is  a  boarding  establishment  in  connectiou  with  a  day  school, 
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ifr.  Farquhar    do  you  tliink  it  oupht  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  tlio  lieadmaHter,  or  of  another  maHlcr  in  the 
Macrae.         Bchool,  or  should  it  be  manaijed  iiy  nonie  one  unconnected  with  the  school  ? — If  circuniHtances  are 

_  .  favourable,  I  think  tlio  hcaduiaKlcr  oufrhl  hiniBcll'to  take  charjci!  of  it:  if  not,  one  of  the  senior  inaHtcra 

'      '       should  undertake  tlie  duty.     I  am  not  Hjjeaking  of  my  own  individual  case,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 
You  cannot  have  too  good  a  man  in  sucli  a  ])08itiou. 

1480.  How  many  of  vour  pupils  board  witli  private  families  ? — Approximately,  between  twenty  and 
thirty. 

1187.  Has  this  arrangement  any  advantages  or  disadvantages  as  compared  with  boarding-houses 
established  by  the  school  authorities  ? — The  only  justification  for  it  is  the  pressing  necessity.  It  is  the 
best  arrangement  that  can  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

1488.  Are  there  any  extras  charged  at  the  school  ? — No. 

1489.  If  the  salaries  of  the  masters  be  charged  against  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  school 
in  proportion  to  the  time  given  to  them,  what  does  the  cost  of  teaching  amount  to  for  each  of  these 
divisions? — £800  in  tlio  lower  school ;  £1,050  iu  the  upper:  the  hcadmaBter,  I  presume, would  be  put 
down  to  both.     The  headmaster's  salary  is  £700. 

1490.  I'rofcssor  Shand.']  "What  portion  of  your  own  time  do  you  give  to  the  lower  school  and 
upper  school  respectively  ? — Of  my  own  time,  four  times  as  much  to  the  upper  school  as  to  the 
lower. 

1491.  The  Chairman.']  Do  many  pupils  come  up  to  your  school  from  the  public  primary  schools? 
— Not  a  large  number  ;  I  am  not  ])reparcd  to  state  the  exact  number. 

1492.  How  many  scholar.^hips  are  given  to  the  primary  schools  ? — Eleven  were  given  this  year. 
We  have  upwards  of  twenty  scholars  altogether  getting  scholarships  of  £30  a  year  and  gratuitous 
tuition. 

149.3.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  pu])ils  you  receive  who  have  been  educated  at  private 
schools  before  coming  to  yours,  as  distinct  from  the  Government  primary  schools  ? — The  great  majority 
of  those  who  come  to  us  have  been  educated  at  private  schools.  I  answer  this,  however,  subject  to 
correction.  I  should  like  to  look  over  the  roll  for  some  time  past  before  speaking  positively,  but  that 
is  my  impression. 

1494.  Are  boys  coming  from  the  primary  schools  tolerably  well  prepared  iu  their  education  before 
they  reach  you? — Those  who  come  to  us  as  holders  of  scholarships  are  usually  very  fairly  prepared 
indeed  in  the  work  in  winch  they  competed  for  scholarships. 

1495.  Is  there  any  dilliculty  in  assigning  to  these  boys  their  proper  place  in  the  school  ? — A  dif- 
ficulty which  recurs  every  year. 

1496.  liev.  W.  J.  jiabens.']  In  what  form  does  that  difficulty  present  itself? — The  previous  work 
of  these  boys  fits  them  for  entering  the  lowest  class  of  the  upper  school  in  their  English  and  arithmetic, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  Latin  and  French,  which  the  ordinary  third  cltiss  learn  with  us.  That  is 
where  the  main  dilliculty  occurs. 

1497.  How  do  you  meet  the  difficulty  ? — "We  have  met  it  iu  this  way  :  By  relieving  for  a  while 
these  Scholarship  boys  from  part  of  the  work  which  they  knew  best,  and  working  them  up  for  a  number 
of  months — often,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  during  the  mid-day  interval — in  their  Latin.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  proportion  of  these  scholars  are  older  than  those  in  the  third  class,  and,  as  it  is 
six  or  nine  months  before  they  can  profitably  join  the  third  class  in  Latin,  this  means  extra  work  for 
the  masters. 

1498.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  primary  school  course  is  the  best  preparation  for  entering  a 
secondary  school? — I  cannot  speak  with  any  deiinitc  knowledge  of  the  primary  school  course  in  Auck- 
land ;  but  I  would  say,  in  geueral,  that  the  primary  school  course  is  not  a  preparation  for  the  secondary 
school  course. 

1499.  The  Chairman.l  "Will  you  state  your  opinions  regarding  the  desirability  of  scholarships  lead- 
ing from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  arrangements  already  made 
for  this  purpose  ? — I  think  it  is  exceedingly  desir.able  that  there  should  be  these  scholarships  from  the 
primar}'  to  the  secondary'  schools.  Those  established  hei'e  were  at  my  own  suggestion,  and  after  an 
experience  of  seven  years  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  holders  of  the  scholarships  have  all  benefited,  even 
pecuniarily,  by  their  getting  scholarships  and  coming  to  us.     They  have  all  turned  out  well. 

1500.  And  do  you  think  there  are  a  sulHcient  number  of  scholarships  granted  for  the  educational 
district  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  scholarships.  It  would  be 
found  by  the  Commission,  if  they  were  to  inquire,  that  practicall)'  the  scholarships  are  taken  by 
schools  about  Auckland,  and  that  away  iu  the  Far  North,  on  the  East  Coast,  and  on  the  other  side,  there 
are  no  holders  of  scholarships.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attach  certain 
scholarships,  say,  to  the  extreme  North  or  the  extreme  .South.  I  am  certain  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  increase  the  number  of  them. 

1500a.  Dr.  Hector.']  Tou  have  told  us  that  some  of  the  boys  from  the  primary  schools  who  hold 
scholarshijjs  go  up  to  you  too  far  advanced  to  work  iu  with  the  other  scholars  of  the  secondary  school. 
Would  any  good  be  done  by  inducing  theai  to  leave  the  primary  school  at  a  lower  standard  than  at 
present  ? — I  could  not  advise  the  lowering  of  the  standard. 

1501.  Frofessor  Shand.]  AV'hat  is  the  maximum  age  ? — From  twelve  to  sixteen  for  these  district- 
school  scholar.^hips. 

1502.  Frofessor  Cooh.]  And  may  anybody  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  compete  for  the 
scholarships? — Anybody  who  has  been  a  pupil  at  a  common  school  for  the  previous  sis  mouths. 

1503.  I  think  you  said  there  were  fifteen  scholarships  :  are  they  all  open  to  competition  bj'  any- 
body between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  or  are  they  allotted  for  particular  years  ? — They  are  open 
for  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen  without  distinction  as  to  age. 

1504.  Professor  Shand.]  Do  you  think  sixteen  years  a  proper  limit  of  age,  or  would  you  have  the 
maximum  lower?  Bearing  in  view  the  object  of  the  scholarships — namely,  to  encourage  boys  to  go 
to  a  secondary  school,  and  got  a  secondary  education — would  you  not  be  inclined  to  lower  the 
maximum  age  of  competition  r — I  am  not  ])repared  with  an  opinion  on  that  matter. 
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l.W."!.  I  tliiiik  you  hiuiI  tlmt  tho  (»roa(i'i'  iitimbcr,  if  nnl  nil,  of  thcKO  HcholurMhipfi  wore  taken  by 
boyu  from  tlio  Aui'klaiid  scIiooIh  ? — Troin  tlio  noi){liboiirliooil  of  Auckland. 

ir)0(l.  Ih  tiioi'o  liny  wiiy  in  whiiOi  you  cnn  account  for  thin  circuniHtance  i* — MastorH  nro  moro 
MUcccHnful  t'illur  ill  ilciing  llioir  f^cncnil  worker  in  |iro|iarin^'  for  HcliolarHliij)*  in  Auckland  than  in  tho 
couiilry. 

ir>l)7.  i\liiy  it  not  nriso  from  tho  fart  that  tho  iiio«t  proininiii)^  boyH  may  liavo  Ifft  tho  country 
Nchoolx  lonj^  hiforo  reaching  llio  ap;o  of  Hixtcon  V — I  do  not  Know  that  I  hero  in  Huch  a  dincreiico  botwcon 
bovH  attending  country  nchools  ami  those  attouding  town  and  Buburbau  HchuolH  an  to  warrant  such  a 

COIU'lUHidll. 

ITjOS.  Proffssor  Cook.]  Would  you  not  jircfcr  to  net'  tlio  limit  of  ago  fixed  at,  nay,  from  ten  to 
fourloon  iiiHti'iid  of  fioni  twcivo  tonixtccn? — I  liavo  not  tlioiii,'lit  tho  uialtor  omt  in  all  itH  bnaringa, 
and  will  not  vcntnvo  to  givi>  an  opinion  upon  it.  It  should  he  lioriio  in  mind  tiiat  ihe  |M'e«ent  limit  of 
ago  wa.i  (ixed  by  the  luHpeclor  of  ■Schooln  hero  after  couHiderahlo  c.xperioncc  in  Auckland,  and  presum- 
ably ho  lias  lived  the  wisest  limit.  l']leven  seholiii'sliips  are  reserved  lor  distret  schouU,  and  there  arc 
four  open  scliolar.shiji.s  tor  wliicli  tho  pupils  of  the  (jrainmar  (School  can  compote. 

1509.  Sev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  How  long  may  a  Hcholarship  bo  bold? — Thoy  arc  tcuable  for  two 
years. 

1510.  Do  you  know  how  manyaro  running  concurrently  with  the  fifteen  you  have  mentioned? — 1 
thiuk  tbo  number  is  larger  this  year  than  it  was  last  year.  About  eight  or  nine,  I  think,  has  been 
tho  average  each  year.  Tliero  has  been  a  gradual  incrcaao  in  tho  luunbcr  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  1  should  add  that  tho  .fi'holarslii|)s  aro  tenable  for  two  years  ;  but  lads  liavo  the  privilege  of 
remaining,  after  tlieir  scholarships  have  expired,  without  paying  fees.  A  number  of  them  have  availed 
themselves  of  that  privilege. 

1511.  Proffssor  Cook.]  Of  remaining  an  indefinite  time? — Several  have  remained  one  year,  some 
eighteen  months  :   of  cour.so  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  tho  time. 

1512.  Dr.  JVallis.']  You  spoko  of  district-school  scholarships  :  do  you  not  mean  scholarships  from 
primary  schools  ? — From  tho  primary  schools. 

1513.  Not  as  distinct  from  district  schools  ? — No.  "  District  schools"  is  the  official  name  for  them 
with  us. 

1511.  Dr.  Hector.]  Ave  these  scholarships  a  source  of  income  to  tho  Grammar  School  ? — They  are 
the  reverse  :  that  is  to  say,  the  Board  of  Governors  receive  the  scholars  from  tho  Board  of  Education 
without  charging  any  fees. 

1515.  The  Chainnnn.]  How  many  of  your  pupils  have  taken  University  junior  scholarships  ? — 
i"our,  I  thiuk,  the  number  was. 
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Mr.  James  Adams,  B.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

1516.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  the  headmaster  of  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School  at 
ParneU  ?— Tcs. 

1517.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — Since  July,  1872. 

1518.  I  believe  the  institution  has  had  no  endowments  granted  to  it  by  the  Government? — No. 

1519.  There  is  a  trilling  endowment,  I  believe,  from  some  property  in  IShortlaud  Crescent,  amount- 
ing to  £00  a  year  ? — There  is  £60  a  year  altogether.  The  stim  coming  to  the  school  at  the  present 
time  is  £30  a  year.     Three  boys  get  free  scholarships,  which  come  to  £30  a  year  altogether. 

1520.  But  there  is  no  money  available  from  that  source  for  the  payment  of  masters  ? — No.  We 
only  receive  £30,  and  the  governors  pay  an  examiner  yearly  to  examine  the  school,  and  they  give  five 
or  ten  pounds'  worth  of  prizes. 

1521.  Then  the  school  is  mainly  dependent  upon  fees  for  its  maintenance? — Tes. 

1522.  "What  are  the  charges  for  tuition  ? — £10  a  year,  or  £2  10s.  per  quarter. 

1523.  Are  there  any  extras  ? — Drawing  is  10s.  a  quarter,  and,  if  there  are  any  boys  in  the  upper 
class  who  learn  botany,  the  charge  is  10s.  a  quarter. 

1521.  What  had  been  your  educational  experience  before  you  received  your  present  appointment  r 
—  I  was  in  a  training  school  at  Dublin,  and  afterwards  mathematical  and  classical  master  in  several 
private  schools,  until  I  obtained  the  mastership  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  I  held  for  six  years.  The  school  is  similar  to  the  ParneU  Grammar  School.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
the  London  University. 

1525.  Tho  ParneU  Grammar  School  is  aflBliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  I  believe  ? — 
Tes. 

1526.  When  did  affiliation  take  place  ? — I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  date.  It  was  the  same  time 
that  the  other  institutions  w-ere  affiliated — the  Auckland  Grammar  School  and  St.  John's  College. 
I  do  not  remember  any  time  elapsing  between  the  atfiliatiou  of  the  Auckland  Grammar  School  and 
that  of  our  own  school.  Why  I  think  so  is  that  there  was  a  question  of  endowing  St.  John's  College 
with  £300,  and  the  Secretary,  through  an  oversight,  omitted  to  send  in  some  returns  to  the  Council, 
and  the  grant  was  not  obtained.  That  is  what  makes  me  thiuk  that  the  question  of  the  affiliation  of 
all  the  Auckland  institutions  was  brought  tip  at  the  same  time. 

1527.  To  whom  do  you  refer  as  '•  the  Secretary  "  ? — The  Secretary  of  the  University  Council.  The 
Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  St.  John's  College  was  asked  for  information  with  regard  to  St.  John's 
College,  as  there  was  a  question  of  endowing  with  some  £300,  and  those  returns  were  not  sent  in  to 
the  Senate  in  time  to  be  discussed,  and  consequently  the  grant  was  not  obtained. 

1528.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  ParneU  Grammar  School  applied  for  affiliation  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Attckland  College,  but  did  not  obtain  it  until  some  time  subsequently  through  some 
informality? — That  is  my  impression  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  interval  between  the  publication 
of  our  affiliation  and  that  of  the  Auckland  Grammar  School.  I  see,  however,  that  we  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  early  Calendars  ;  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  interval. 

1529.  Did  your  school  obtain  any  advantage  from  the  affiliation  ? — No. 

1530.  I  think  you  succeeded  the  Eev.  Dr.  Kinder  in  the  headmastership  of  the  school  ? — Yes, 


Mr.  J.  Adams. 
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3Tr.  J.  Adams.  1531.  Upon  yoiir  taking  ofTico  wore  any  cliano;eH  ellectcd  with  regard  to  the  orgnnization,  curri- 

- —  culuin,  ami  start'  of  tlio  school  ? — Tlicro  was  an  entire  chanso  in  the  workin<;  of  the  schoiil,  which  was 

Feb.  13, 1879.     made  exactly  the  tamo  as  the  one  I  conducted  at  Home.     The  books  wcro  changed,  the  tiine-tabie  waa 

changed,  and  a  regular  system  introduced  which  would  enable  us  to  give  a  report  at  once  of  what  was 

being  done  at  any  hour  or  time  of  day. 

1.532.  Professor  Cook.']  Had  it  not  been  a  regular  systematic  Bchool  before  ? — Not  what  I  should 
consider  a  regular  systematic  school.  There  was,  in  my  opinion,  no  regular  and  proper  course  of 
lessons. 

1533.  The  Chairman.']  How  many  pupils  attended  tlie  school  when  you  took  charge  of  it? — I  may 
explain  that;  I  came  to  Auckland  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  obtain  the  hcadmastership  a 
year  boforo  Dr.  Kinder  was  moved  to  St.  John's  College  :  that  would  bo  in  July,  1871 ;  and  I  was  master 
of  the  Grammar  Scliool,  and  Dr.  Kinder  of  the  Colletie.  Dr.  Kinder  was  the  head.  At  that  time  we  had 
twenty-onc  boys  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  Dr.  Kinder  had  ten.  When  Dr.  Kinder  left  there  were 
twenty-six  boys  altogether  to  begin  with  in  the  Grammar  School.  The  ten  boys  that  Dr.  Kinder  had  with 
him  iti  a  separate  room  while  I  was  there,  went  away  when  he  left — either  went  with  him  to  the  College 
or  left  altogether  ;  and  there  were  twenty-six  boys  on  the  roll :  some  went  away  and  other  new  boys  came 
when  I  obtained  the  headmaslcrship 

1531.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present? — Seventy-eight. 

1535.  Rec.  TV.  J.  JLihcns.]  Are  the  objects  of  the  school  the  same  now  as  when  you  took  charge, 
or  has  there  been  any  change  in  that  respect? — I  think  the  main  design  i.s  the  same.  There  was  a 
chant,'e  in  the  goveriimcnt  when  the  new  Bishop  came,  but  the  main  design  of  the  school,  which  was  to 
give  a  higher  education  witli  religious  instruction,  has  been  the  same  all  through. 

153G.  What  duties  do  you  perform  in  the  school  as  the  headmaster  ? — The  headmaster  must 
know  what  is  done  all  through  the  school ;  he  cannot  confine  his  attention  to  any  one  particular  class. 
He  is  answerable  for  every  boy  in  the  school.  Of  course  the  higher  subjects  would  devolve  on  the 
headmaster. 

1537.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Has  he  always  a  special  class  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  general  instruction  of 
the  school  ? — Tes  ;  the  headmaster  must  take  a  part  of  the  school  subjects.  There  are  seventy-five  boys  : 
these  are  classified,  and  there  arc  three  masters.  The  headmaster  of  necessity  has  more  work  to  do 
than  any  other  master.     We  could  not  afford  to  have  a  supervisor  for  the  school  and  three  masters. 

1538.  The  Chairman.]  How  many  masters  have  you? — There  are  two  besides  myself,  and  two 
visiting  masters.  The  second  master  is  Mr.  T.  A.  Neate,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Cambridge ;  and  the 
third  master  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Gradwell,  who  belongs  to  the  TJniversity  of  London,  having  matriculated 
there. 

1530.  Br.  Wallis.]  Are  the  visiting  masters  graduates  in  arts  ? — One  of  the  visiting  masters  is 
Mr.  Checseman,  who  is  an  excellent  botanist,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Linn.'can  Society ;  the  drawing-master 
is  Mr.  Watkius,  who  is  another  man  of  well-known  ability. 

1510.  The  Chairman.]  Is  your  staff  sufficient  ?— I  think  so.  Any  master  who  knows  how  to  teach 
can  take  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys,  if  they  are  properly  classified.  Of  course,  if  we  had  more  means 
we  would  have  perhaps  a  better  staff. 

1511.  Professor  Sale.]  Would  you  also  have  a  better  classification? — We  cannot  have  a  better 
classification,  because  the  school  is  classified  according  to  a  system.  The  lower  division  is  periodically 
examined,  and,  as  the  boys  are  fir,  they  are  moved  up  to  the  second  ;  the  second  is  examined,  and,  as  the 
best  boys  are  suflieieutly  advanced,  they  are  moved  up  into  the  first.  Tou  cannot  improve  upon 
the  classification. 

1542.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  school  containing  seventy-eight  boys  there  might 
be  more  than  three  classes,  if  you  could  afford  to  have  additional  assistance  in  the  way  of  masters  ? — Tou 
see  you  can  teach  together  English  subjects,  mathematics,  and  Latin — you. work  these  in  two  or  three 
divisions.  Suppose  we  take  the  first  class,  say  twenty-four  boys  :  these  are  in  two  divisions  in  mathe- 
matics. One  division  is  up  getting  instruction  from  the  master  ;  the  others  are  at  work.  As  soon  as 
the  first  division  have  received  instruction,  they  go  down  and  work  at  the  desks,  and  the  other  division 
comes  up  for  instruction.  There  might  be  four  or  five  divisions  in  mathematics,  and  a  proper  master 
could  keep  the  whole  thoroughly  well  at  work,  and  know  what  every  boy  was  doing.  Then,  in  English 
subjects,  a  class  of  twenty-five  in  history  is  all  the  better,  because  some  of  those  who  are  backward  in 
mathematics  or  Latin  ai-e  well  up  in  English  subjects. 

1543.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  think  you  do  not  require  any  more  assistance  ? — I  think  not. 
1511.  Pev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  You  are  aware  that  it  is  ordinarily  found  in  grammar  pchools  that  six 

forms  are  required.  What  arc  the  exceptional  circumstances  with  regard  to  your  school  that  make 
it  possible  to  put  them  into  three  r — There  are  six  divisions.  There  is  the  first  class,  which  is  worked 
in  two  divisions,  as  far  as  mathematics  and  Latin  are  concerned  ;  the  second  class  is  worked  in  two 
divisions  ;  and  the  third  class  is  also  worked  in  two  divisions. 

1515.  Then  practically  it  is  an  economical  arrangement,  rather  than  any  special  difference  between 
the  boys  in  your  school  and  those  in  other  schools,  which  accounts  for  the  difference? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  schools  where  they  would  have  a  master  for  ten  or  twelve  boys.  They  could  not  afford  it,  and, 
even  if  they  could,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage.  A  large  class  that  is  properly  taught 
works  a  great  deal  better  than  a  small  one,  if  properly  classified. 

1510.  The  Chairman.]  What  relations  exist  between  you,  as  headmaster,  and  the  governing  body 
as  regards  the  tenure  of  your  office  ? — There  is  an  agreement  for  either  six  or  three  months'  notice  on 
either  side.  The  governors  pay  no  salary.  They  do  not  pay  any  rent.  It  is  more  an  honorary 
engagement  than  anything  else. 

1547.  What  are'  the  relations  between  you  and  the  subordinate  masters  ? — I  engage  them  and  pay 
them. 

154S.  The  governing  body  do  not  interfere  with  the  arrangements  you  make  with  the  masters  ? — 
No.  Generally  I  like  to  consult  the  governing  body,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  one  appointed 
of  whom  they  might  not  approve ;  but  they  do  not  offer  any  suggestions. 
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1S40.  TtooH  tliiH  Hyutcm  work  well  in  practico  no  far  aa  your  oxporionoo  p;ooM  ? — I  think  that  under    ifr.  J.  Aitamt. 
any  modo  ol"  (,'()V(>riiiiii'nl,  il,  \h  tlio  only  Ihiiij^  to  ilo.      It  in  Iho  only  (lyHtcin  that  will  work  woll.  — — 

l.'i.'iO.   I'rofftfnr  Siilf.]    Voii    lliiiik    timt    in  nil  hcIiooIh  iIki  liimdmnHtor  hIiouIJ  ho  (iiiprptno  ovfir     I' 'b.  13,  1879. 
thootlicTH,  and  hIiouIiI  linvo  their  appoiiilinont  ami  iliHtninNal  in  IiIm  hniuU  ? — Yen;  tho  inaNtorH  will 
like  it   hotter.     I   havo  hml  my  prcHciit  niaHtorH  with  mo  fur  novoral  yoam,  and  have  never  had  any 
troublo  or  any  (jiiORtion  nhotit  anythiri[». 

1551.  Dr.  H'tillix]  SiippoHiiif;  Ihe  undcr-maHtorH  rocfivod  their  calarloH  from  tho  (jovomin^;  hody, 
and  wero  nlloijetiier  independent  of  tlie  heiidmiiHter,  would  it  bo  desirablo,  in  your  opinion,  that  their 
appointment  hIiouM  be  in  the  bunds  ol"  the  heiidm.'iHtor  ?  Take  forcxamplo  the  Au(;kland  Collogo  and 
Grimimar  School:  would  it  bodeHirablo  that  (he  lieadmnHtor  hIiouM  liavo  tho  solo  appointment  of  under- 
innslern,  without  nfi'ronce  to  tho  Itoanl  of  (lovornorH  ?— I  think  tho  ByMtom  would  work  a  great; 
deal  better  if  the  master  had  a  ecrliiiii  ])avmont,  had  to  piveaecount  of  fees,  and  paid  bin  own  maHtcru; 
bri'auHO  when  the  under-master.'*  nro  paid  by  tho  noverriinp;  body  thoy  feel  inde|)()ndont  of  the  head- 
master, and  no  school  can  bo  worked  if  there  are  dinVTenccH  of  opinion  on  such  a  question  as  tliat.  I 
havo  never  bail  actual  oxporiciu-e  of  a  school  where  tho  masters  received  payment  from  endowments 
inde|)eii(lont  of  tho  headmaster.  I  should  think  the  masters  would  feel  themsolvcs  very  much 
more  inilept>ndent. 

1552.  T/ic  Chairman ."l  Ts  there  a  minimum  age  fixed  for  admission  to  your  school  ? — Boys  do  not 
come,  as  a  rule,  until  they  are  a  little  over  nine  years  of  asje.  They  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
do  some  arithmetic. 

1553.  I.s  there  an  entrance  examination  held  ? — No.  The  boys  usually  como  from  some  preparatory 
school,  and  wlien  they  are  considered  fit  l)y  tiieir  parents  tlicv  arc  sent.  If  a  boy  in  unfit  to  go  on 
with  the  class  we  ask  that  he  may  be  witlidr.iwn,  and  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  until  he  is  able  to  go 
on  with  u.-f.     We  have  no  formal  examination  for  entrance. 

1551.  Is  the  school  divided  into  upper  and  lower  departments? — There  are  three  classes.  These 
classes  are  ranged  for  niatliomatics  and  elns.sics  into  divisions.  In  Engli.sli  subjects — in  geography, 
history,  and  Scripture — the  boys  arc  taught  together,  that  is,  in  classes  and  not  in  divisions. 

1555.  By  whom  is  the  religious  instruction  given? — By  the  three  masters. 

155G.  Is  the  school  visited  by  a  clergyman  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction? — No. 

1557.  Rep.  W.  J.  Habens.']  Is  the  attention  of  one  master  confined  to  one  class,  or  is  the  work 
distributed  according  to  subjects  ? — Each  master  is  responsible  for  his  own  class.  The  headmaster 
must  know  everything  that  is  done  in  the  school,  and  be  able  to  examine  in  everything.  It  is  expected 
that  the  second  master  should  be  able  to  examine  in  everything  done  in  the  departments  below  him, 
and  that  the  third  master  should  prepare  for  the  second  department. 

1558.  What  time  and  opportunity  has  the  headmaster,  looking  after  the  highest  class,  to  see  what 
is  done  in  the  other  classes  ? — There  are  some  days  on  which  he  exchanges  with  the  second  master,  and 
takes  the  second  class  ;  he  may  take  it  two  days  in  the  week,  according  to  the  way  it  works.  Then  in 
the  third  division,  when  there  are  such  subjects  as  Euclid  and  dictation  in  the  first  class,  the  third 
master  takes  that,  and  the  headmaster  takes  the  lower  class. 

1559.  On  what  principle  are  Euclid  and  dictation  mentioned  together  in  that  answer? — Because 
they  take  the  last  hour  and  a  half  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  There  is  Euclid  from  half-past  10  until 
half-past  11,  and  dictation  during  the  last  half-hour  ;  and  those  two  subjects  the  third  master  can  take. 

1560.  Professor  Cook.']  Not  that  you  think  Euclid  necessarily  easy  to  teach  ?— Not  at  all ;  but 
as  far  as  the  text  of  Euclid  i.s  concerned  the  master  must  be  very  ignorant  if  he  cannot  teach  it. 
Of  course,  in  preparing  geometry,  the  exercises  are  taken  either  by  the  headmaster  or  the  second 
master. 

1561.  The  Chairman.]  "What  are  the  school  hours? — From  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4 — that  is, 
twenty-five  hours  a  week,  Saturday  being  a  holiday. 

1562.  Sev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  which  method  is  preferable — closing 
altogether  on  Saturdays,  or  giving  only  a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  and  another  on  Wednesdays? — 
The  reason  our  school  closes  on  Saturday  is  because  many  boys  come  from  some  distance^from 
Onehunga.  Otahuhu,  Pousonby,  Kohimarama,  &c. — and  if  we  only  closed  for  half  a  day  on  Saturdays 
and  Wednesdays  they  would  have  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  for  only  three  hours'  work.  The 
circumstances  of  locality  make  it  a  better  plan  with  us. 

156.3.  Professor  Cook.]  Is  class  singing  taught  in  the  school  ? — No.  There  is  no  singing  unless  it 
is  out  of  hoiu's. 

1561.  And  charged  for  as  an  extra,  I  presume  ? — It  is  not  connected  with  the  school  at  all.  The 
regulation  we  make  is  that  there  are  per  week  about  eight  and  a  half  hours  devoted  to  English,  nine 
hours  to  mathematics  and  science,  and  seven  and  a  half  hours  to  classics. 

1565.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  present  course  for  classics? — It  generally  coincides  with  the 
senior  Civil  Service  examination ;  but  there  is  Latin  poetry  and  prose.  There  is  either  Horace,  Livy, 
Tirgil,  Sallust,  or  any  other  of  the  school  classics. 

1566.  What  are  the  head  classes  learning  at  present  in  Latin  ? — Virgil,  at  present.  We  are 
guided  by  the  Civil  Service  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

1567.  Professor  Cook.]  WhatYirgil? — The  First  Book.  It  is  the  course  laid  down  this  year — the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  the  iEneid,  and  Sallust. 

1568.  The  Chairman.]  Is  Greek  taught  in  the  school  ? — Tes. 

1569.  What  do  the  first  class  study  in  Greek  ? — At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  reading  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon.     There  is  only  one  boy  now  reading  the  Anabasis. 

1570.  Have  you  got  a  library  in  connection  with  the  school  ? — No. 

1571.  Is  there  a  gymnasium  attached  to  the  school  ? — -We  have  a  parallel  and  a  horizontal  bar, 
but  nothing  else. 

1572.  Professor  Cook.]  Is  there  sufficient  ground  for  cricket  and  football  ? — We  are  close  to  the 
Domain,  and  have  plenty  of  ground  ;  the  Domain  is  just  across  the  road. 

1573.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  area  of  the  ground  on  which  the  school  stands  ? — I  think  it  is 
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Mr.  J.  Adanu.    about  balf  an  acre.     T)io  railw/iy  tunnel  runs  underneath  part  of  our  Rrouml,  and  there  is  a  portion  of 

the  ])lavproun(l  lying  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  roail,  where  Mr.  !Masoa'«  place  in.     Tiio  part  we  have 

Fob.  13, 1879.    jjjj.  iiio'uHe  of  the  school  is  about  iialf  an  acre.     Tlie  proceeds  of  the  land  through  which  the  railway 
tunnel  passes  purchased  tho  liouso  I'rom  which  we  receive  £(iO  a  year. 

1574.  You  have  stated  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  is  generally  planned  in  order  to  work  in 
with  the  Civil  Service  examination  ? — That  agrees  with  the  matriculation  for  tho  University,  and  that 
is  the  object  of  it. 

1575.  Has  tho  curriculum  of  the  school  been  planned  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  into  relation 
with  the  University  course  'f — On  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  Auckland,  I 
observed  that  some  of  the  members  mentioned  that  tlie  senior  Civil  Service  examination  would  cor- 
respond wit!)  the  matriculation  examination  ;  so  that  I  liavo  passed  as  many  of  the  bnvs  as  possible  for 
the  senior  Civil  Service  examination,  iu  order  to  brins;  tho  course  into  accordance  with  the  University. 

157G.   Frnfessor  Sale.]  You  prepared  them  ? — We  have  already  passed  four  for  the  Civil  Service. 

1577.  Professor  Cook.]  If  they  liavo  passed  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination,  do  you  consider 
they  have  also  passed  the  matriculation  examination  ? — Yes. 

1578.  Then,  in  fact,  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination  is  your  matriculation  examination  ? — It 
is.  "\Ye  cannot  get  boys  to  look  to  tho  University,  because  there  is  nothin:,'  definite  to  be  obtained. 
If  thev  pass  the  Civil  Service  examination  they  are  sure  of  employment,  and  can  be  exempted  from  the 
preliminary  examination  for  the  law  ;  but  there  ia  nothing  gained  by  merely  ])assing  the  matriculation 
examination. 

1579.  J{ev.  W.  J.  ITahens.]  Have  you  compared  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination  with  the 
demands  of  the  New  Zealand  University  for  matriculation,  so  a.s  to  see  that  they  do  agree  ? — Yes. 

1580.  Prnfi'ssor  Brown.]  Are  there  set  books  in  Litiu  or  Greek  in  tho  Civil  Service  examination  ? 
— There  were  this  time,  but  not  before.  Each  school  could  choose  what  subjects  it  liked  before,  which 
was  much  better  and  suited  us  better. 

1581.  Then  there  was  no  at-sight  translation? — No. 

1582.  It  docs  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  University  matriculation,  because  in  that  you  must 
have  "at-sight"  translations  in  Latin? — I  understood  that  the  at-siglit  translation  was  in  the  general 
scholarship  examination.  Until  the  last  time  we  could  select  our  own  books  out  of  a  certain  number 
mentioned. 

1583.  Dr.  Hector.]  But  notice  had  to  be  given  which  book  was  being  used? — Yes. 

1584.  Professor  Cook.]  Ou  page  IIG  of  the  Calendar  for  1878  there  is  a  list  of  local  Boards  of 
Examiners  for  matriculation,  the  members  of  which,  I  suppose,  have  to  be  regarded  as  University 
officers,  althougli  they  are  appointed  by  the  institutions.  For  instance,  under  St.  John's  College,  Auck- 
land, are  the  following  names:  Rev.  J.  Kinder,  D.D. ;  Eev.  C.  !M.  Nelson,  M.A.  ;  Yen.  L.  Pritt,  B  A.; 
Rev.  R.  S.  Ilassard,  M.A. ;  James  Adams,  Esq.,  B.  A.  Does  not  the  College  undertake  to  the  University 
that  those  gentlemen  should  form  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  matriculation? — It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  get  men  to  really  go  to  the  trouble  of  drawing  up  papers  and  examining  boys  properly.  It  is  a 
most  laborious  thing,  and  I  do  not  think  any  honorary  Board  of  Examiners  would  do  it.  The  only 
examination  we  could  really  have  is  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1585.  Professor  Sale  ]  Have  you  at  any  time  had  any  students  matriculated  to  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  ? — We  had  one  on  one  occasion ;  but  the  mistake  was,  it  hindered  the  boys  from  com- 
peting for  a  junior  scholarship. 

1586.  lieu.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Can  you  say  whether  the  New  Zealand  University  has  requested  the 
Grammar  School  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  matriculation  ? — It  has  requested  the  Bishop. 
There  was  some  coramunieation,  I  remember,  when  my  name  was  placed  on  the  Board  of  Examiners 
given  in  the  Calendar. 

1587.  I  observe  that  St.  John's  College,  Auckland,  has  a  local  Board  of  Examiners  for  matricu- 
lation, and  that  your  name  is  down :  but  in  the  Calendar  there  is  no  list  or  statement  concerning  a 
Board  of  Examiners  for  matriculation  in  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School.  Do  you  know 
whether  vou  have  ever  been  asked  to  appoint  a  local  Board  of  Examiners  ? — I  suppose  it  is  considered 
that  the  other  Board  is  sufficient  for  both  institutions. 

1588.  Is  there,  in  your  view,  such  a  connection  between  St.  John's  College  and  the  Church  of 
England  Grammar  School  as  that  the  appointment  of  one  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  request  of  the 
University  authorities  sulHccs  for  both  institutions? — Although  the  two  institutions  are  separate, 
St.  John's  College  having  an  endowment  and  the  school  having  none,  and  the}-  cannot  give  us  any  assis- 
tance if  they  wish  to  do  so,  yet  many  of  the  boys  of  the  school  have  obtained  scholarships  at  the 
College.     There  is  some  couneetion  iu  that  way,  but  the  two  institutions  are  not  one — they  are  distinct. 

1589.  Referring  to  the  one  case  of  matriculation  of  which  you  have  spoken,  by  whom  was  that 
student  examined? — By  Archdeacon  Pritt.  He  passed  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination,  and 
passed  very  high  ;  and  then  I  wished  him  to  go  in  for  a  scholarship,  as  is  usual  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity, where  after  matriculation  you  go  in  for  honours ;  but  I  found  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  after 
matriculatioi\  he  was  unable  to  go  iu  for  a  scholarship.  It  was  the  fact  of  his  standing  so  high  in  the 
Civil  Service  that  made  me  feel  satisfied  he  would  do  well. 

1590.  Did  he  matriculate  by  passing  the  Civil  Service  examination? — No. 

1591.  He  was  examined  by  Archdeacon  Pritt  ? — Yes. 

1592.  "Who  appointed  Archdeacon  Pritt  as  matriculation  examiner  ? — The  Bishop  asked  him.  I 
did  not  like  to  undertake  the  examination  myself. 

1593.  Did  the  Bishop  act  in  this  manner  as  representing  the  Grammar  School? — I  should  think 
BO — as  governor  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  head  of  the  examining  body  which  was  referred  to. 

1594.  Did  the  University  accept  the  examination  conducted  by  Archdeacon  Pritt  as  a  matricula- 
tion examination  ? — Yes. 

1595.  Professor  Cool:]  Do  you  consider  that  a  local  Board  of  Examiners  has  ever  been  appointed 
for  conducting  matriculation  examinations  at  the  Parnell  Grammar  School  ? — I  think  they  have  been 
appointed  by  the  University. 
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I.IOO.   Wlio  iiro  llioy  P — Tlioir  iiiiiiioM  iiro  pul)liMli(til  in  tlid  Ciiluiiilar.  Ui-.  J.  Adanu. 

IT)!)?.  'I'liiiHii  iip(i  llio  oxiimiiioi'M  for  St.  Jdliti'n.     Uo  you  lliiiik  n  Hoard  of  JCxnminor*  hoi  over  boou      _     

ni)i)(iiiil(<il  fur  lliK  I'luncll  (Jniinitiar  ScIicmiI  ? — 1  do  not  tliink  llicro  Imn  boon  a  Hoard  appointed  for  the     '"''■  '■'•  ^'*^''- 
•(•liool,  wliifli  I  Know  xviiH  Hopnralolv  anilialcd.     ArchilcMcon    I'rilt  reconiini'ndfd  liarittow  qk  a  Hludcut 
who  iniilricuhiliMl.  ho  that  tho  IJoanI  for  St.  JoIiii'h  Co1Io;,'(i  wonid  do  duty  for  iho  mi'IiooI. 

l.'iits.  VV/c  Vliiiirman.\  Man  any  chaiij,'!^  tiiki'ii  |)hici)  in  tho  curriculum  of  your  Hchool  in  conse- 
quoncf  of  it^<  nifilialion  with  tho  IJnivcrMily  ?  —  No. 

IT)!)!).  J'lol'fssui-  Ciiol,-.]  Vou  told  uh  jiiMt  now  wliat  the  higlicst  clasB  did  in  closkicB :  can  you  toll 
UB  wh.'il  they  il<>  in  niallioniatioH  ? — I'ianii  trifjonoinotry  and  niochanic-H. 

lUOi).  \Vli!it  hook  of  piano  tri^^'ononu'lry  i* — Todiiuntcr'H  HUiail  book.  Boys  going  up  for  junior 
schoiarniiip.s  road  the  hirjjo  hook  at  tiniPH  with  mo. 

ICOl.  How  fur  do  you  ),'ot  in  alfjohra? — Colonso,  up  to  tho  binomial  theorem;  but,  as  that  is  not 
required,  thov  ih>  not  gciiorally  ;;o  further  than  tiio  ond  of  quadratii!  oqualions. 

ItiO'i.  1  oh.sorvo  on  your  tinic-tahlo  "  jihysicd  :"  what  do  yon  mean  iiy  that? — That  is  in  the  first 
class.     It  i.i  in  Stowarl'n  larfjoi"  I'hy.sics;  so  far  as  is  required  in  tho  physical  |)art  of  chemistry. 

1003.  In  ri'fori'nco  to  tlio  uppor  class,  do  you  mean  tho  atomic  theory  and  tho  elementary 
principles  of  heat  and  electricity  as  introductory  to  chomistry? — Yes;  subjects  like  Hpecifie  gravity, 
latent  hoat,  and  other  purely  physical  |)art«.     This  is  when  wo  take  up  chemistry  as  a  subject. 

UUll.  Br.  Hector.]  Do  yon  take  chemistry  a.R  one  branch  of  regular  tuition  for  all  your  pupils 
beyond  a  certain  standard':' — All  (he  boys  of  tho  first  class.     It  is  ])art  of  the  curriculum. 

1G05.  Have  you  any  apiiaratus  to  conduct  e.\porimcnts  ? — Wo  have  for  any  experiments  required 
by  Koseoo's  lartjer  book. 

KilK).  And  yon  have  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustrating  ? — Yes  :  in  fact,  we  make  from  tho 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  few  other  bodies,  nearly  all  tho  other  things  that  are  required. 

I(i07.  You  mean  Koscoo's  ^lanual  ? — Yes. 

ItiOS.  Professor  Cook.']    Who  teaches  this  chemistry  ? — I  do. 

lOOO.  Dr.  Ilec/or.]  Do  you  teach  any  branches  of  science  in  the  school? — Physics  and  chemistry  ; 
and  there  is  botany,  whicii  is  tauLilit  by  a  separate  master. 

IGIO.  How  is  it  taught? — \V^e  have  charts;  tho  boys  make  a  collection  of  plants  and  describe 
them,  and  the  master  takes  them  into  tho  Domain  and  classifies  the  plants,  lie  also,  perhaps,  takes 
them  over  to  t)rakei,  to  tho  bush,  and  they  arrange  the  specimens,  classify  the  plants,  and  describe  the 
trees.     They  use  Oliver's  text-book.     The  master  possesses  in  himself  a  fund  of  information. 

ICll.  Is  there  any  zoology  taught  in  tho  school  ? — No. 

1612.  Professor  Cook.]  How  often  docs  Mr.  Cheeseman  visit  the  school  ? — Once  a  week. 

1013.  Is  ho  paid? — Yes,  10s.  a  quarter  for  each  boy.  There  are  twelve  boys  learuiug.  Botany 
is  an  extra. 

IGl-i.  It  would  come  to  about  £21  a  year  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  is  too  little  for  a  man  of  his 
attainments,  but  he  is  willina;  to  take  it. 

1015.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Is  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  prescribed  according  to  your  own  views, 
or  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  ? — Entirely  aecordiu;:;  to  my  own  views, 

IGIO.  Have  you  formed  any  o]iinion  as  to  whether  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  together  at 
secondary  schools,  or  in  separate  establishments  ? — I  think  in  sep.arate  establishments. 

1G17.  How  many  of  your  st.ali"  ara  University  graduates? — The  second  master  is  a  graduate,  the 
third  master  is  an  undergraduate,  and  I  am  myself  a  jiraduate. 

IGIS.  Has  the  number  of  pupils  been  increasing  from  year  to  year,  or  decreasing,  since  you 
became  headmaster? — The  first  year  the  number  was  twenty-sis  ;  a  short  time  afterwards  it^went  U])  to 
forty,  aud  it  has  remained  steady  during  the  last  four  years  at  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  ;  it  has 
been  seventy-two,  and  as  high  as  eighty-one. 

1619.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  addition  to  the  grammar  schools  in  Auckland,  the 
place  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  with  a  regular  staff  of  professors  ? — 
We  want  a  central  school  where  special  subjects  would  be  properly  taught. 

1620.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  such  an  institution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland  ? — 
We  want  a  pl.ace  where  young  men,  after  leaving  school,  could  go  amongst  young  men,  aud  where 
there  would  be  a  higher  class  of  education,  with  masters  taking  special  subjects — a  college. 

1621.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  similar  institution  in  Auckland  to  those  which  exist  in 
Christchureh  and  Dunedin  ? — We  shall  never  do  anything  until  we  do  have  it. 

1G22.  In  that  case,  then,  these  grammar  schools  would  necessarily  cease  to  be  afiiliated  to  the  New 
Zealand  University  ? — Thev  would  have  scholarships  at  this  central  scliool. 

1623.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  think  that  within  a  reasonable  time  there  would  be  a  sufiicient 
number  of  students  to  make  the  establishment  of  such  a  college  desirable? — There  would  be  from 
thirty  to  forty  scholars,  besides  additional  young  men  reading  for  the  University  who  would  not  be 
scholars.  The  whole  institution  could  not  consist  of  scholars.  In  my  opinion  the  town  would  supply 
thirty  scholars,  besides  the  additional  members  who  would  wish  to  read. 

1621.  Professor  Brown.]  That  is  to  s.ay,  there  would  be  a  far  Larger  number  of  undergraduates 
than  there  are  at  present  ? — -I  should  think  so.  But  the  University  must  do  something  definite.  We 
must  have  something  definite  for  an  examiuation.  If  the  matriculation  carries  with  it  a  law  examina- 
tion, or  an  appointment  to  any  office,  young  men  will  very  soon  matriculate  ;  but  at  the  present  time 
it  does  not  carry  anything,  aud  is  valueless  for  professional  work.  You  want  some  definite 
examination. 

1625.  Rather,  an  examination  with  a  definite  purpose  ? — Yes. 

1626.  Dr.  Hector.]  It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  the  matriculation  and  junior  scholarship 
examinations  with  the  Civil  Service  senior  and  junior  examinations  ;  to  combine  them,  and  separate  the 
subjects  by  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  should  be  drawn,  so  that,  in  goins  up  for  one  examination, 
the  result  would  depend  upon  the  amouut  of  work  done  by  the  student.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
such  a  proposal  ? — Y"es,  if  wo  might  take  the  Civil  Service  examination  papers  for  this  year,  which  were 
better  than  usual.     They  would  be  a  very  fine  standard  for  matriculation. 
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Mr.  J.  Adam:  1G27.  Professor  Broien.']  How  would  they  compare  with  the  London  University  matriculation 

^       examination  ? — They  are,  I  think,  tjuite  up  to  the  inarK- — except  iu  Enj,'li«ii  and  history. 

Feb.  13, 1879.  1()28.  Rev.   W.  J.  Jlabens.]  Is  the  number  of  subjects  required  in  both  cases  the  Bamo  ? — I  think 

they  are  about  the  came. 

]()20.  Dr.  Hector.]  What  is  your  opinion  of  thiw  proposal :  "1.  That  the  examination  for  matricu- 
lation bo  made  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination.  2.  That  the  junior 
scholarships  bo  awarded  on  extra  questions  appended  to  the  matriculation  examination  papers.  3.  That 
two-thirds  ot'the  senior  scholarships  bo  awarded  on  extra  questions  to  the  B.A.  examination  papers  of 
the  second  year.  4.  That  one-third  of  the  senior  scholarships  bo  awarded  to  students  in  the  third  year 
on  any  branch  of  study  who  have  passed  the  B.A.  examination  or  are  holders  of  junior  scholarships, 
and  be  held  during  a  fourth  year  of  study  only  "? — That  is  what  I  was  working  for.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  contrived  to  pass  as  many  boys  as  possible  for  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination. 

lOUO.  Do  vou  think  such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed  in  the  two  first  paragrajdis  would  be  practic- 
able, and  bo  beneficial  to  education  ? — Yes  ;  because  it  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the  ])apcr  which  tests  a 
boy's  knowledge ;  it  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  paper.  I  think  it  would  bo  a  far  better  plan  all 
through. 

l(J3l.  Professor  Cook.]  And  you  think  a  matriculation  examination  would  be  hard  enough  to 
separate  those  who  were  candidates  for  junior  scholarships  'f — Yes,  with  extra  questions. 

1G32.  Tlie  Chairman.']  You  arc  aware  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  combine  Universitj'  edu- 
cation with  grammar-school  education  in  the  same  institution.  Do  1  understand  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  those  two  branches  should  be  dissociated,  and  that  the  grammar  school  sliould  be  held 
in  one  institution,  and  the  collegiate  education  given  in  another  ? — I  should  think  so.  There  should  bo 
a  place  where  young  men,  when  they  leave  school,  should  bo  able  to  go  and  carry  on  their  studies. 
There  is  no  such  place  now.  Several  young  men  have  recently  left  me  to  whom  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  recommend  some  place  where  they  could  go  and  hear  lectures,  as  in  London,  and  carry  on  their 
studies  ;  but  there  is  no  such  place. 

1633.  Do  you  find  that  the  daily  attendance  at  your  school  is  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  num- 
ber on  the  roll? — The  attendance  is  very  regular. 

1634.  Is  your  school  patronised  by  persons  of  all  classes  of  the  community? — We  have  sometimes 
people  of  all  classes  ;  but  a  boy,  unless  he  is  brought  up  by  intelligent  parents,  cannot  carry  on  the 
work;  and  so  ho  leaves  after  a  short  time.  It  is  only  professional  men,  and  men  of  high  education, 
who  will  keep  their  boys  continually,  year  after  j'ear,  at  the  school.  There  have  been  cases  of  people 
■with  scarcely  any  education  keeping  their  boys  a  long  time  at  the  school,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
cases  where  those  boys  came  out  well.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  only  the  sons  of  men  holding  respon- 
sible positions  who  come  out  well. 

1635.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Very  few  tradesmen's  boys  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  cour.se? — There  are 
some  tradesmen,  intelligent  men,  who  keep  their  boys  on  at  great  sacrifice,  but  comparatively  few. 

1636.  Professor  Sale.]  Then  the  bulk  of  your  boys  would  belong  to  the  more  wealthy  classes  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  bulk  are  from  those  who  associate  together  as  friends — men  in  responsible  positions.  The 
school  is  open  to  all  classes,  but  it  is  only  the  boys  of  the  better  educated  who  remain  a  long  time,  so 
as  to  attain  any  standard — with  some  exceptions. 

1637.  The  Chairman.]  "What  are  the  arrangements  in  the  school  with  regard  to  keeping  terms,  and 
also  with  regard  to  vacations  and  holidays  ? — The  terms  are  arranged  so  that  there  shall  be  two  months 
and  twenty  days  in  each  quarter.  The  last  term  of  the  year  is  from  September  to  January.  That 
takes  iu  more  than  three  months.  A  term  would  begin  on  January  27th  and  extend  to  April  12th, 
two  mouths  and  twenty  days  ;  another  would  run  from  April  12th  to  July  5th,  and  the  next  from  July 
5th  to  September  27th.     The  last  term  would  of  course  be  a  very  long  one,  four  months. 

1638.  What  is  the  vacation  ? — Six  weeks  at  midsummer.  This  year  it  was  from  the  22nd  December 
to  the  3rd  February. 

1639.  Pev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.]  At  what  points  in  the  year  do  other  holidays  come? — There  are  only 
the  holidays  given  in  the  terms,  except  a  week  iu  midwinter. 

1640.  Then  from  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  Christmas  holi- 
days you  keep  straight  on,  with  the  exception  of  a  week? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday,  and  the  other  public  holidays. 

1641.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  put  so  constant  a  strain  on  pupils  and  teachers  ? — The  only 
time  you  could  make  would  be  at  Easter,  which  is  too  near  the  other  long  holidays,  and  in  midwinter 
the  weather  is  too  bad. 

1642.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  division  of  the  year  into  three  terms  rather  than  four 
quarters  ? — Xo. 

1643.  The  Chairman]  Does  the  present  school  building  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
pupils  ? — Yes.  Of  course  we  should  like  a  much  better  building  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  accommoda- 
tion as  far  as  room  is  concerned. 

1644.  Dr.  Wallis.]  There  is  no  boarding  establishment  in  connection  with  your  school  ? — No. 
There  are  some  boys  I  take  in  my  private  house. 

1645.  Professor  Sale.]  AVhat  becomes  of  the  other  bovs  who  attend  school  from  the  country  and 
do  not  board  with  you  ? — There  are  many  private  houses  iu  Parnell  and  iu  town  where  they  board,  and 
some  live  with  their  friends. 

1616.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Governors  to  procure  maps, 
models,  diagrams,  or  scientific  apparatus  : — A\'e  had  one  grant  when  I  joined,  but  that  was  the  only 
assistance,  audi  think  a  point  was  strained  then.  There  was  a  complete  set  of  maps  procured.  The 
chemical  apparatus  I  have  procured  myself. 

1647.  Has  anything  been  done  by  the  governing  body  with  regard  to  periodical  examinations  ? — 
They  appoint  the  examiner,  who  sends  iu  his  report. 

1648.  Is  there  an  annual  examination  of  the  school? — Yes. 

1649.  Who  was  the  last  examiner  ? — The  Eev.  Mr.  Nelson. 
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1050.   Dill  liti  oxiVTniiio  in  nil  liriiiurliCH  P — Yoi.  Mr.  J.  Adam: 

1(!r>l.   Iliivi*  you  I'liriiiccl  iiiiv  >>|iiiii(iii  itH  to  tin*  iJOHii'iibility  nf  a  ((onorul  KyHtom  of  inipoction  and  

pvniniimlion  ul'  Hrcondiii'v  hcIiuiiIh  ?-    \V«i  oiit;lit  (o  liiivo  mi  I'Siiiiiincr  wtio  uii<1erHliiiida  hcIiodI  work  iind     '•''■  ''*•  ^W- 
tiiiilii'Mdiiiils  all  1  Im<  Hulijm'lH.     Wo  fiiii  i;ol,  no  rxiiniiiu'r  who  can  cxainind  in  nil  Hiibje<-lH.     ThcTO  Mliould 
Mdl  he  iinmti'uiN  wlm  ilo  not  uniliTNtiind  hcIiodI  work.     The  (iovcrnuiont  will  iiover  get  proper  reportH 
until  thcv  havo  iiropci*  rxaininci'H. 

HK)'2.  I'rofrsaor  Cooh]  1  untlcrHtniid  tliiit  in  your  opinion  I  ho  Civil  Service  oxaminntion  xno.  properly 
oonduclcil  examination  ? — FiMt-nilc.     Tlio  last  onn  wan  a  very  (,'ncid  one. 

l(ir«;t.  Till-  0/i<iiniiiiii.]  If  you  Ihinji  I  hero  nhould  be  a  periodical  iiiHpoetion  and  examination  of  tho 
school,  hv  whom,  in  vour  opinion,  nIuiuIiI  I  ho  inspector  bo  appointed  ? — -I  pri'Ter,  bh  far  as  my  own  Hchool 
ia  conccnicd,  to  have  a  (|uito  inilo|iondoiit  (Jovcrnmunt  oxiimination,  an  independent  an  tho  Civil  Service 
oxaniiualion. 

!(>.'>  t.  ^'oll  would  have  (ho appointment  nuido  by  tho  Oovcrnment  then ? — Entirely  by  tho  Govern- 
ment. 

U)5."5.  Dr.  HectofJ]  Would  j'ou  prefer  that  tho  University  or  tho  Oovcrnment  hIiouM  havo  control 
of  the  inspection  and  examination  ? — 1  do  not  care,  provided  it  is  unconnected  with  us;  bccauHO,  no 
matter  how  sovero  our  exainiiiatious  may  bo,  the  fact  of  our  only  havin;;  a  elerf^yman  to  examine,  or 
some  one  connected  with  th(>  town,  f;ives  them  the  appearance  of  liavin;;  been  bolstered  up.  We  want 
the  school  to  have  an  iiide|iendcnt  examiner  who  tlioroujjhiy  understand.^  scholastic  duties. 

llioO.  l{ri'.  W.  J.  JIdhnis.]  Uo  you  think  any  value  attaches  to  inspection  as  distinct  from  ex- 
amination— I  do  not  moan  to  tho  exclusion  of  examination,  but  as  distinct  from  it? — A  man  Koes  into 
a  school,  and  a  class  is  handed  over  to  him  to  be  examined.  Well,  in  ten  minutes  he  can  tell  exactly 
what  tho  class  knows — what  they  luivo  been  doiny;  and  what  tho  master  has  been  tcaehinfj.  I  think 
that  to  !:;o  into  a  school  and  see  the  masters  teaching  would  be  very  tiresome  work  :  besides,  they  would 
be  made  ii|)  fiir  the  occasion  ;  and,  again,  tlio  best  teachers  might  at  such  a  time  do  very  badly,  and  the 
worst  teachers  might  do  very  well.  The  great  mischief  in  all  the  schools  is  cramming.  A  man  knowing 
his  work  can  tell  exactly  how  much  the  class  really  knows,  and  what  they  can  produce.  That  is  what 
is  wanted. 

1G57.  The  Chairman.^  Are  you  provided  by  the  governing  body  with  any  funds  for  giving  prizes 
for  the  results  of  the  examinations  ? — Last  year  the  Board  gave  the  whole  of  the  prizes.  Before  that 
they  gave  £5,  and  I  contributed  the  rest.  Last  year  they  gave  £10,  which  purchased  all  the  prizes. 
Some  gentlemen  have  been  accustomed  to  give  prizes  every  year,  which  are  additional. 

1058.  llow  are  these  prizes  awarded  ? — According  to  marks.  The  boy  who  obtains  the  highest 
number  of  marks  gets  tho  lirst  prize,  and  so  on. 

1059.  Professor  Sale.]  During  the  term,  or  at  the  examination  ? — The  marks  are  awarded  by  the 
examiner.  The  master  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  awarding  of  the  exhibitions  or  with  the 
prizes. 

1660.  liev.  TV.  J.  JIabens.]  Are  they  given  according  to  the  subjects  or  according  to  the  work  of 
a  class  as  a  whole  ? — According  to  the  number  of  marks  obtained  at  the  examination. 

1661.  Br.  Hector.']  For  the  whole  of  the  subjects? — Tes. 

101)2.  Br.  Wallis.]  Is  there  any  religious  teaching  at  the  school  ? — Tes.  We  take  some  portions 
of  the  Scripture  for  the  year — for  instance,  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  their  captivit}%  or  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  Prophets  to  the  New  Testament  ;  and  all  that  history  is  explained  in 
lessons. 

1063.  Br.  Hector.]  Daily  lessons? — Tes.  On  Monday  morning  there  is  an  explanation  of  the 
Collect  and  Gospel.  On  Friday  mornings  there  are  generally  doctrinal  lessons  on  the  Catechism. 
But  the  Scripture  lessons  are  all  in  history — the  life  of  Christ,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  doctrinal  part  is  simply  the  Catechism. 

166-i.  Do  all  the  boys  belong  to  the  Church  of  England? — I  never  inquired.  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion made. 

1605.  Br.  TVallis.]  Do  you  begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  morning  ? — Tes. 

1660.  The  Chairman.]  It  is  not  exclusively  a  Church  of  England  school? — We  have  had  boys  of 
all  denominations,  and  still  have,  I  suppose.     I  have  never  inquired. 

1667.  Professor  Brown.]  How  have  you  managed  with  regard  to  this  religious  instruction? — 
There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  what  the 
difficulty  is  in  this  matter. 

16(38.  The  Chairman.]  How  many  of  the  pupils  who  attend  your  school  from  the  country  districts 
are  boarded  in  Auckland  and  at  Parnell  ? — I  can  only  count  eleven  out  of  eishty-five. 

1069.  Do  many  of  your  pupils  come  from  the  common  schools? — Very  few.  In  fact,  the  boys 
must  begin  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  school  to  pass  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination,  and  they 
have  to  go  through  the  whole  course.  If  a  boy  comes  late  to  us  from  a  primary  school,  it  is  only  to  go 
into  business,  not  to  enter  a  profession. 

1670.  Then  I  suppose  most  of  your  pupils  have  been  prepared  at  private  schools? — They  have 
either  been  at  some  lady's  school,  or  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  or  some  other 
school  where  classics  were  taught. 

1071.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  get  pupils  from  the  Auckland  Grammar  School?— We  have 
pupils  from  that  school — several. 

1072.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  course  of  education  prescribed  for  primary  schools  ? — No, 
I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

1073.  Are  there  any  scholarships  held  by  pupils  in  your  school  ? — None,  except  those  exhibitions 
of  £30  each  awarded  by  the  governors.  We  do  not  obtain  any  scholarships  from  the  common 
schools. 

1071.  Have  any  of  your  pupils  taken  University  junior  scl)olar.ships  ? — Xo.  We  have  only  had 
two  who  tried,  and  the  results  in  those  cases  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  youths  at  our  school 
have  other  objects  in  view — professions,  the  Civil  Service,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  J.  Adami.  1675.  Ilavc  vou   formed  any  opinion  an  to  whether  the  number  of  junior  scholarBhipB  offered  by 

the  Univernitv  is  huHieieiit? — Tiic  more  tlic  better,  I  sliould  think. 

Feb.  13, 1870.  l(J7G.  Professor  Jirown.]    Do  you   iniow  that   there  were  ten  offered  last  year,   and  only  five 

awarded?— Hut  the  papcrH,  nithou'.5h  very  fjood,  were  unusually  diificult. 

1077.  Not  more  (iidicult  tlian  tlio  previous  year? — I  thoujjht  tliey  were.  I  thoucht  the  French 
was  very  diiiicuU,  and  the  arithmetic,  and  especially  the  Euclid,  which  was  more  of  the  character  of 
geometrical  exercises  than  mere  propositions. 

1G78.  There  were  ten  od'ercd  the  year  i)cforc,  and  only  four  taken,  with  quite  a  sufficiency  of  can- 
didates too  ? — There  is  a  hii^her  standard  every  year.  There  is  no  doubt  the  University  scholnrships 
have  done  pood.  Tiierc  is  a  very  much  higher  standard  of  education  now  than  there  was  some  few 
years  ai,'o.     The  change  came  in  with  the  new  regulations. 

1079.  T/ia  C/iairman.']  Has  your  school  felt  the  competition  with  the  Auckland  Grammar  School 
to  be  a  severe  one,  seeing  that  the  Auckland  (rrainmar  School  is  endowed  and  your  school  is  not? — Of 
course  wc  get  no  advantages.  It  is  sc;irccly  fiiir;  we  get  nothing.  We  supply  quite  as  good  men,  and 
as  good  teaciiing,  and  wc  get  no  provincial  scholarships,  no  endowments,  or  anything  else;  it  all  goes 
one  way. 

lObO.  Professor  Proicii.]  Did  your  school  obtain  auj'  advantage  through  being  affiliated  to  the 
New  Zealand  University  ? — No. 

lost.  Of  course,  we  know  it  had  not  any  pecuniary  advantage  :  had  it  any  other? — We  did  not 
increase  in  numbers. 

1682.  Supposing  you  had  undergraduates,  have  you  a  sufficient  staff  to  make  a  separato  course  for 
them? — In  the  Grammar  School  you  never  have  anything  more  than  undergraduates.  You  must 
have  a  college.  There  may  be  some  schools  where  they  will  take  a  degree,  and  young  men  stay  at 
the  school  for  various  purposes  ;  but  they  arc  exceptional  cases. 

1083.  Professor  Cook.]  You  say  you  cannot,  at  the  Grammar  School,  have  more  than  under- 
graduates :  do  you  conceive  that  the  Grammar  School  can  efficiently  prepare  for  degrees  ? — Yes ;  I 
should  think  so. 

1GS4.  Professor  Broirn.]  "Without  liaving  any  separate  course  ? — Yes.  There  is  nothing  except 
some  raechanics  to  do,  and  hii;her  English. 

168.J.  And  no  more  Latin  or  (Jreek  than  is  asked  in  the  matriculation  and  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions ? — A  little  higher,  but  no  more.  I  suppose  the  chief  thing  is  to  write  some  English  extracts  in 
passable  Latin  prose. 

1686.  There  is  no  increase  of  work  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  for  a  master. 

1687.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  deal  higher  work,  and  would  need  separate  classes,  as  the  work 
is  difierent  ? — We  could  not  prepare  for  a  degree  at  the  present  time  at  our  school.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  a  grammar  school  would  not  get  boys  of  a  higher  grade  than  undergraduates. 

1688.  You  think  that  the  present  alEliation  of  three  or  four  institutions  is  injurious  to  University 
work  here — that  it  impedes  the  progress  of  University  work,  such  as  it  would  be  if  there  was  a  real 
college? — Yes  ;  it  is  nothing  like  a  real  college.  If  you  get  the  young  men  who  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain standard,  say  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination,  passing  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  English, 
and  place_  them  at  a  college,  then  you  will  obtain  some  high  men  ;  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
place  lor  such  youths  to  go  to  after  leaving  school.  In  the  Grammar  School  there  are  perhaps  one  or 
two  boys  who,  ihe  others  having  drifted  away,  are  left  behind  with  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  entering 
the  Church,  or  some  other  object ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

1GS9.  And  you  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  secondary  schools  if  there  was  a 
higher  college  for  which  they  might  prepare  ;  and  that  the  secondary  schools  should  be  on  a  level  and 
attend  to  their  own  work  ? — Yes.  But  if  the  work  were  done  they  ought  to  be  all  on  a  level  as  far  as 
endowment  goes.     There  should  not  be  one  school  with  endowments  and  another  school  without  any. 

1690.  Professor  Oook.~\  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  present  form  and  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Zealand  ? — Yes. 

1691.  Do  you  think,  looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  that  that  form  is  the  one  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  colony  ? — No. 

1692.  What  form  of  University  institution  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  most  suited  to  the  colony  ? 
— An  institution  on  the  model  of  the  Loudon  University — an  examining  body. 

1093.  Merely  an  examining  body,  without  any  affiliated  institutions  ? — We  should  do  away 
altogether  with  this  farce  of  a  matriculation  examination  :  there  is  nothing  done — tiie  examination 
conducted  by  each  institution.  If  they  wish  to  have  students  they  must  liave  a  genuine  examination 
for  evervthing  by  the  University — first  year,  second  year,  and  so  on.  At  the  present  time  it  is  most 
uusatist'actorv.  A  Board  of  Governors  passes  a  youth  who  wishes  to  matriculate  after  his  second  year. 
There  is  no  examination.  Then  he  goes  up  for  his  examination  and  fails,  perhaps.  He  is  utterly  dis- 
heartened; he  has  done  nothing.     The  University  should  conduct  them  from  the  first. 

109i.  Per.  W.  J.  Mabens.]  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  leading  difference  now  between  the  con- 
stitution of  the  New  Zealand  University  and  that  of  the  University  of  London  ? — The  type  of  the 
London  University  must  be  modified  a  little.  The  object  of  a  University  is  to  encourage  the  schools. 
The  LTniversity  of  Loudon  does  not  seem  to  take  any  iuicrest  in  the  schools;  it  is  more  for  raising  the 
standard  of  teachers  in  colles:es.  But  what  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  London  University  is  that  there 
should  be  an  examination  for  matiiciilation  appointed  by  the  University.  No  boy  or  young  man 
should  be  admitted  on  the  books  of  a  t'niversiiy  until  the  University  is  satisfied,  by  its  own  examina- 
tion, that  he  is  fit  for  it. 

1093.  Professor  CooJc.]  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  main  difference  you  see  is  that  the 
University  of  Loudon  examines  itself  for  the  matriculation,  whilst  here  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
colleges? — Yes;  that  is  the  main  difference. 

1696.  Professor  Brown.']  It  leads  to  sham  matriculations,  you  think  ? — There  is  no  clue  to  the 
University  course.  If  you  go  up  for  the  London  examination  to  matriculate  you  know  pretty  well 
what  work  is  required.     If  you  are  well  up  with  the  matriculation  you  are  not  afraid  of  your  first-year 
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examinntion  ;  niid  if  you  iiro  well  up  in  vniir  IIpmI  H.A.  nxnmination  yon  Itnow  wliat  Ih  coming  for  tlio 

Hi'Coiiil  U.A.  (VMiiiiiimlloii.     Now,  ft  yi'utli  (;i>iiij;  up  Iuto  pii«HrH  llic  inntriciii.ttioii  cxaiiiiimtiun.     llo  linn 

iiol  CDiiic  ill  coiitncl  willi  tlii<  I'liivcrNily  iim  yd.     Hit  waitd  for  IiIm  wocmikI  your.    'I'lioii  lie  conii-ii  in  contact     ^'^-  '3-  **7'*' 

wiili  tlio  I'liivcri-ily,  ami  (iiiciN  tliiit  all  IiIn  preconceived  nolioiiH  uro  ovorturncd.     There  iH  no  |)rcpara- 

tion  for  I  hi'  lirxt  exaniinalioii. 

I(i07.  J{rt\  ]V.  ./,  llalinis.'\  You  aro  awaro  that  opiiiionii  are  divided  an  to  the  bent  form  for  the 
TJiiivernily  of  New  Ziulaiid-wlii't  her  there  xhoiiid  he  oneHtron;,'  central  iiiHlilution  which  iihould  provide 
iiiHl ruction  at.  one  ci'iilro  and  there  only,  and  ihere  confer  dejirecH  ;  or  whethor  there  Hliould  be  Mcvoral 
teaching  bodies  in  dill'ereiit  )iarlH  of  the  colony,  each  ono  beiny;  a  Univernily  in  itHclf,  with  the  power 
to  confer  de{.;rceH,  and  iiuilo  independent  of  other  Niich  inhlitutionx  in  the  cidony  ;  or  whctlicr  tliero 
Bliould  \w  local  iiiNliliilioiiH  for  instriiclion,  all  of  tliom  Huhject  to  a  central  UnivcrHity  which  Hliould 
be  niinply  a  deuroe-conferriii'^  body.  Ah  between  thoHO  three  typeH,  which  do  you  think  Ih  the  ningt 
euitablo  lor  llip  colony  ? — What  I  nhoiild  like  to  noo  is  thi»:  thai  there  idionM  bo  a  central  inHtiiu- 
tion  which  Hliould  have,  a«  it  were,  the  caro  of  tlio  difTerent  educational  iiMtitntioiiH  in  the  varioun 
townw;  that  these  hcIiooIh  in  the  towns  should  ro:icli  a  certain  Rtandard,  and  that  the  central  body 
Khould  exainino  them  ;  and  that  deforces  Hliould  only  bo  conferred  from  the  centre.  That  agrecH,  1 
think,  with  the  third  typo  you  ineiitioiicd.  11"  you  place  an  exauiinini;  body  at  any  central  point,  with 
able  men  ca|)al)le  of  confcriiiiLC  dei;recs,  there  will  in  time  be  lectures  given  as  in  London.  Tlio  London 
University  will  become  more  of  a  teaching;  body  in  tho  course  of  time,  becaiiHo  there  will  be  lectures 
given.      Hut  at  tho  [iresont  time  I  think  an  examining  body  is  what  is  required  in  this  colony. 

1G9S.  F rnftsmr  Cook.^  Do  you  think  tho  type  of  the  Loudon  University  is  better  for  New  Zealand 
than  that  of  the  Queen's  University? — Yes. 

IGnO.  Rev.  W.  J.  Haheiu.']  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  (i(/fi««r/eOT  graduates  should 
bo  adniilted  to  Convocation  on  equal  terms  with  other  graduates? — It  excludes  us  altogether.  It  is  a 
great  piece  of  tyranny,  1  think  ;  it  i^huts  us  all  out.  We  have  no  chance  of  ever  getting  into  the  Uni- 
versity, or  having  a  voice  in  the  Convocation. 

1700.  You  think  ad  eundcin  graduates  ought  to  have  a  voice  ? — Y'es. 

1701.  Professor  Brown.]  Do  you  not  think  they  would  swamp  the  native  graduates  ? — I  think  the 
more  educated  men  there  arc  in  tlie  Convocation  the  better. 

1702.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  it  better  that  the  (iovcrnment  should  continue  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  University,  or  that  it  should  bo  handed  over  to  graduates,  even  although  a  large  proportion 
of  them — the  majority,  at  first — be  ad  cundem  graduates  ? — It  would  remove  some  dissatisfaction  if 
power  were  given  to  the  graduates  ;  and  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  as  before,  because  iew  would 
meet  in  Convocation. 

1703.  Rev.  IV.  J.  Eaheiis.]  Are  you  familiar  with  tho  present  regulations  and  standard  for  the 
B.A.  degree  in  the  Isew  Zealand  University  ? — I  have  read  them. 

170-1.  Are  you  able  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  otliernise  of  the  standard,  as 
compared  with  any  course  elsewhere? — Speaking  from  memory,  I  should  say  the  examination  is  rather 
unequal. 

1705.  Professor  Brown.]  That  is  to  say,  some  subjects  are  too  difficult  and  others  too  easy  ? — Yes; 
and  that  spoils  the  candidate  going  up  :  he  docs  not  know  what  to  do.  The  great  fault  of  the  Univer- 
sity examiuatiou  is  the  English  :  it  puts  English  out  of  the  question,  it  is  so  difficulr.  It  is  too 
indefinite. 

1706.  Professor  Cooh.]  Which  do  you  consider  the  difficult  parts? — I  find  the  esamination  does 
not  agree  with  the  Loudon  examination,  and  that  is  the  point  I  dislike  about  it.  The  mathematics  I 
consider  easy.  The  Latin,  if  made  a  compulsory  subject,  is,  I  think,  what  most  candidates  would  fail 
in  ;  and  the  English  is  not  beyond  the  average.     But  the  mathematics  is  very  easy. 

1707.  'But  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  whole  standard  for  the  degree,  taking  the  average  subjects  ? 
— It  is  not  equal  to  the  London  degree ;  not  so  difiicult. 

1708.  Professor  Brown.]  So  that  the  standard  is  not  too  difficult?  "We  have  a  great  many  com- 
plaints that  the  standard  is  too  high  ? — It  is  not  up  to  the  Loudon  standard.  There  is  metaphysics, 
and  logic,  and  moral  philosophy  ;  they  are  compulsory  in  London. 

1709.  Rer.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  appointment  of  examiners  for 
University  purposes — whether  they  should  be  appointed  from  persons  resident  in  New  Zealand,  or  from 
persons  beyond  the  colony  r — I  think  the  papers  would  be  better  from  examiners  in  New  Zealand. 

1710.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  supply  of  examiners,  and  the  kind  of  persons  who 
should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  ?— There  is  no  use  appointing  a  person  as  examiner  unless  he 
knows  something  about  college  work. 

1711.  Do  you  thiuk  there  would  be  a  sufliciency  of  such  men  in  New  Zealand  ? — I  have  not  formed 
an  opinion  on  that  point. 

1712.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  that,  if  a  number  of  colleges  were  established  in  different  places, 
a  joint  Board,  comprising  tho  professors  and  teachers  of  those  institutions,  would  form  a  proper  Board 
of  Examiners  ? — They  could  select  examiners  from  the  body. 

1713.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a  course  ? — The  difficulty  is,  masters  examining  their  own 
boys  ;  there  is  always  a  difficulty  there. 

171-t.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  case  of  granting  degrees,  where  there  was  no  competition,  that 
objection  would  have  much  weight  ? — I  do  not  think  the  teaching  body  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  examination  at  all. 

1715.  Would  it  be  satisfaclory  if  the  services  of  the  examiners  for  the  London  University  could 
he  obtained  ?  AVould  there  be  any  real  practical  hardship  owing  to  the  time  that  would  elapse  in  con- 
sequence of  the  papers  having  to  be  sent  Home  for  their  inspection  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  examiners  are  to  be  selected  from  persons  out  of  the  colony,  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  selected  from  London  than  any  place  nearer.  I  do  not  know'  that  there  would  be  any 
hardship  in  waiting  six  months  or  three  months  for  the  result  of  an  examination.  I  suppose  the 
matriculation  examination  could  be  very  well  conducted  in  the  colony,  and  also  the  junior  scholarship 
examination. 


Professor  Sale, 
ProfesHor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich, 
Dr.  Wallis. 
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FniDAT,  l-ixn  Febeuakt,  1879. 

PnESENT  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  Chair, 

Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Rev.  "W.  J.  Ilabeus  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Hector, 

Eev.  W.  E.  Miilgan, 

Mr.J.A.ToU.  Mr.  J.  A.  ToLE,  JI.II.R.,  was  sworn,  and  examined. 

J,  ,   TT~...n  1716.   The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  a  solicitor  practisiiif;  in  Auckland? — Yes. 

'  1717.  The  Rev.  Father  Fyncs,  when  under  examination,  told  us  you  could  pve  information  with 

regard  to  the  letting  of  the  lands  comprised  in  the  St.  Mary's  College  endowment  at  the  North  Shore. 
Could  vou  inform  us  how  many  tenants  are  occupying  the  property  ? — I  may  state  that  my  connection 
witli  llie  property  is  of  a  very  limited,  and  at  the  same  time  purely  honorary-,  character.  AVhen 
Dr.  Croke,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  left  New  Zealand  in  1874,  he  empowered  mo  to  receive  what 
rents  might  become  due  in  respect  of  the  property,  and  I  have  been  doing  so  ever  since  that  time. 
The  tenants  number  about  four,  I  think,  and  are  mostly  holding  from  year  to  year.  Originally, 
Bishop  Pompalliergave  leases  for  terms  of  about  twenty-one  years;  but,  owing  to  the  very  poor  return 
which  the  land  yielded,  the  tenants,  long  before  the  expiration  of  their  leases — indeed  after  three  or 
four  years"  occupation,  and  in  some  cases  ten  years' — were  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  their  tenancy. 
In  fact,  before  Bishop  Croke  left,  one  of  them  came  and  begged  to  be  let  off,  offering  a  compromise,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  go.  I  think  there  is  only  one  original  tenant  left,  Mr.  Melville,  who  holds  under  an 
old  lease,  which  has  about  six  years  to  run.  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  collect  rent  under  this  lease, 
because  the  lessee  gave  a  sort  of  foregif t  to  Bishop  Pompallier  for  the  earlier  period  of  his  term.  lie 
has  just  now  become  indebted.  He  paid,  I  think,  for  the  first  eleven  or  twelve  years.  I  think  he  has, 
by  his  lease,  to  pay,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  about  £5  a  year  for  thirty  or  forty  acres.  Of  course, 
under  the  eircumstanccs — that  is,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Croke's  permanent  successor — I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  advising  Father  Fynes,  or  any  deputy  administering  the  diocese,  to  lease  for  any  lengthened 
term,  not  knowing  how  far  it  might  interfere  with  the  designs  of  any  new  bishop,  whose  arrival  has 
been  for  some  time  expected,  ily  position  is  that  of  custodian  of  the  money,  and  all  that  I  have 
received  I  have  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank.  Under  instructions  from  Bishop  Moran,  who  is  the 
administrator  of  the  diocese,  and  under  whose  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  the  diocese  is  at  present, 
I  paid  £20  of  the  money  to  the  Industrial  School  at  St.  Mary's. 

1718.  That  is  the  only  sum  you  have  expended  out  of  the  rents  you  have  received  ? — Tes. 

1719.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  you  know  what  became  of  this  money  which  Mr.  Jlelville  appears  to 
have  paid  to  Bishop  Pompallier  ? — I  do  not.     It  was  given  as  a  foregifc— about  £30 — many  years  ago. 

1720.  Dr.  TVallis.]  I  think  Father  Fynes  said  beheld  all  the  money  in  his  possession,  to  the  extent 
of  £180,  and  that  he  was  responsible  for  it.  Is  the  money  which  you  have  distinct  from  that  ? — No,  it  is 
the  same.  It  is  in  my  immediate  control,  but  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  interfering  with  it,  except 
under  express  instructions  from  Bishop  Moran.  I  wrote  to  Bishop  Moran  on  the  subject,  because,  in 
the  event  of  a  new  bishop  coming,  I  wa.«  anxious  to  be  in  a  position  to  disclose  authority  for  my  action 
as  holder  of  the  money,  and  he  (Dr.  Moran)  instructed  me  to  give  a  portion  of  the  money  to  the  institu- 
tion I  have  mentioned,  as  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust.  I  therefore  gave 
£20,  which  I  thought  a  fair  proportion. 

1721.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  land  at  the  North  Shore? — No  ;  I  have  been  on  ground  ad- 
joining. 

1722.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  land? — Only  from 
hearsay.     I  am  told  that  it  is  worth  about  £6  or  £7  an  acre  to  sell. 

1723.  What  i.s  the  amount  of  rental  derived  from  it? — I  think  there  are  now  about  260  acres  let. 
One  tenant  was  paying  for  112  acres  £28  a  year ;  but  latterly  the  rent  was  reduced  to  £20  per  annum, 
as  the  tenant  said  he  could  not  continue  to  pay  so  much  and  hold  the  land  on  so  short  a  tenure — that 
unless  he  could  get  a  long  lease  he  would  not  attempt  to  plough  the  ground,  or  do  anything  of  a  sub- 
stantial character  with  it.  He  is  a  butcher,  and  uses  it  merely  for  grazing  purposes.  For  about  70 
acres  another  man  is  paying  £11  per  annum.  Then  another  tenant  is  paying  about  £-5  or  £6  for  about 
40  acres  ;  and  Mr.  Melville,  who  has  his  lease  intact,  pays  according  to  the  lease,  namely,  £5  a  year  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term. 

1724.  "What  is  the  total  amount  ?— Over  £40. 

1725.  Does  this  land  adjoin  the  building  known  as  St.  Mary's  ? — Tes,  1  believe  it  does.  I  think 
the  College  ground  is  severed  from  the  trust  property  by  a  creek.  I  have  been  on  the  College  ground, 
but  do  not  know  its  exact  relation  to  this  land.  It  is  no  portion  of  the  endowment,  and  I  am  given  to 
understand  by  old  residents  that  the  stone  college  which  is  on  it  was  built  before  this  trust  property 
was  granted.  Tho.se  who  by  their  long  residence  know  the  facts  told  me  that  such  was  the  case.  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Diguau  who  informed  me  that,  although  public  funds  were,  he  believed,  granted  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  the  building,  yet  the  College  land  was  acquired  before  the  trust  property  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Catholic  body. 

1726.  Professor  Brown.]  Was  the  stone  building  erected  out  of  moneys  given  by  the  Government  ? 
Not  entirely,  I  believe.  I  understood  a  sum  of  money  was  granted  by  the  Government,  but  Bishop 
Pompallier  supplied  the  rest  from  what  is  called  the  "Propagation  of  the  Faith  Fund,"  a  fund  then 
contributed  by  the  Marist  Institution  on  the  Continent. 

1727.  And  the  trust  was  afterwards  given  to  support  this  building? — I  can  only  presume  it  was 
given  as  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  any  school  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed, 
atforded  "  religious  instruction,  industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  the  English  language  to  children 
of  both  races." 
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172^.   TfiK  Chairmnn  ]  Could  yon  nfnln  hy  wlioni  llio  ronU  were  received  proriouB  to  your  being    Ur.J.  A.  ToU, 
n|ipi>iiil<'il  tn  ri'ciMVd  ilic-in  liy  Hl<liii|)  ('r"ko  ? — NO,  I  i-oiild  uot.  

17-1>.  I'lofisfur  Cuok-.l^  Do  yn\  lliiiik  tiiiii,  il'  ilin  liiiul  sit  llic  Norlli  iSlinii)  wcro  Bnld,  iho  proceeds  ^'*'''  **'  ^*^''* 
woiilil  ivliirii  II  timt'li  liii'tjor  iiiciiiiio  than  bioiiih  likely  to  bi<  obliiincd  liy  iiicr'-ly  leiiHin;,'  tho  land  ?  1 
iiii'iiii  Hold,  ami  till!  iiioiu'y  iiivctitud  in  (,'oo(l  xiciiritivn  F — 1  do  mil  ihink  bo.  Tlio  prii-o  oltlainulilu  for  it 
woiilil  at  prcHfiit  bo  vrry  kiiihII.  TIio  livnd  isi  of  n  very  inferior  di-iicripiiun.  It  would  be  better  toj^ivo 
loloralily  lonij  Iimiwcn,  nt  tlio  expiration  of  wiikdi  thi>  properly  wouM  uucumo  more  valuable,  iiud  might 
thus  bo  utilized  to  gri'ftlor  udvantafjo  by  rcinaiuiiif;  nn  an  endowment. 

17;J0.  Do  you  tliinU  that  within  a  reaaoniiblo  period  it  iu  likely  to  become  valuable  for  buildiug 
HitOB? — 1  do  not  think  ho. 

17:tl.  'riiiMO  in  Homo  property  nUo  held  I)y  tho  Catholic  body  at  Freeman's  Bay? — Yen,  I  believe 
tliero  In  a  Nniall  allot inoiit  there,  but  1  liavo  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

17."{2.    I.s  tiiat  a  Naluable  endowment? — 1  snppoKO  it  is  worth  ab(Uit  £101)  an  acre. 

17;i:).  You  t-an  ^'ivo  us  no  information  about  that  ])roperty  ?  — No  ;  excejjt  that  it  contains  about 
four  aires,  is  worth  about  £iUO  an  acre,  and  Las  a  largu  bcIiooIIiouso  erected  upon  it  which  cost  about 
£800. 

1734.  lici\  W.  J.  lliibins]  Who  is  tho  present  trustee  of  the  North  Shore  property? — That 
depends  on  ilie  <;rant.     ]  su[)po.so  tho  Uoinan  Catholic  Uisliop  for  the  time  being. 

173.").  There  beins;  no  Catiiolii:  Bi.shop  lui-e,  how  does  it  eland  ? — Thoii;^'li  the  bishopric  is  at  present 
vacant,  tliero  is  iiovertlielexs  a  person  fuily  aulliorizid  to  administer  the  cccle.'<iasiical  affairs  of  the 
Dioeeseof  A  uik  land  — namely,  Uisliop  Moran — who  would  therefore  be  constructively  the  Koman  Caiholie 
Hisliop  of  .Auekland  for  the  time  bein:,'.  Moreover,  by  an  Act  of  tho  (Jeueral  Asj-embly  passed  in  1S76, 
known  as  "  Tho  Roman  Catholic  Lands  Act,"  lands  such  as  this  is  become  vested  in  the  duly-appointed 
administrator  of  tho  diocese,  who  is  interpreted  by  that  Act  to  mean  the  Bishop  for  the  time  being, 
except  that  ho  is  not  a  corporation  sole. 

173(5.  Can  you  inform  us  in  whoso  hands  the  accounts  of  the  estate  for  former  years  now  lie? — I 
do  not  know.     1  suppose  they  are  in  the  archives  of  the  diocese. 

1737.  Pi-pffssur  Ulriih.']  Uo  you  know  whether  the  quarry  adjacL-nt  to  St.  Mary's  is  of  any  value, 
or  likely  to  become  so,  for  bnildini;  purposes? — It  is  considered  to  contain  exceedingly  good  stone,  in 
fact  about  the  best  quality  of  stone  around  Auckland.  1  have  no  doubt  however  that  if  the  quarry  were 
opened  tho  adjoining  ])ropcrty  would  bo  deteriorated  in  value.  The  estate  is  uot  easily  accessible  by 
water,  tho  approach  to  it  being  a  narrow,  shallow,  and  tortuous  channel  through  mud  Hats,  exteuding 
almost  for  miles. 

1735.  "Would  there  be  easy  access  to  the  quarry? — No;  the  approach  would  be  as  I  have  just 
described. 

Mr.  E.  H.  D.  Fehofsson  -was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  Fergutson. 

1739.   The  CJifiinnan.']  Have  you  attended  any  agricultural  school,  or  had  any  experience  of  such    _     „ 

an  institution? — Two  yeai-s  ago,  when  in  England,  I  went  to  see  Cirencester  College,  in  Glouces-    ^^°- •!*>  IS'"- 
tershire. 

17-10.  Did  you  ever  attend  an  agricultural  school  as  a  student  ? — 'No. 

17-11.  What  did  you  see  going  on  at  Cirencester  College  when  you  were  there? — I  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  what  I  saw.  There  wa<  a  g^  od  deal  of  lecturing,  and  Professors  telling  the  students  all 
about  the  proj^erties  of  grasses,  but  they  did  uot  seem  to  get  at  the  practical  part  of  the  work. 

17-12.  I'rofessor  Cook.}  Do  you  mean  that  they  did  uot  begin  at  the  practical  part,  or  that  there 
was  no  practical  work? — There  was  no  practical  work  that  I  could  see. 

1713.  Frojessor  Sliand.']  "Was  there  uot  a  farm  attached  to  the  school? — Yes. 

17-41.  And  do  the  students  take  part  in  working  the  farm  ? — I  think  uot  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
farm.  They  attend  classes  more,  and  are  instructed  in  the  properties  of  land,  and  what  should  be 
done,  but  I  do  not  think  they  actually  do  it  themselves. 

1715.  Professor  UJrich.']  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  this  practical  work  is  not 
gone  through  ? — Merely  from  what  I  heard.  I  was  not  there  long  enough  to  watch  everything,  but 
from  what  1  heard  I  under.stood  that  the  practical  work  was  not  done. 

171(3.  Professor  Shand.']  Was  there  a  body  of  labourers  then  ? — Yes.  There  appeared  to  be  at  any 
rate  some  labourers. 

1746*.  Professor  Cool-.']  Have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  any  young  men  who  have  been  educated 
there,  so  that  you  could  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  uot  the  students  do  learn  agriculture  prac- 
ticallj-  as  well  as  theoretically  ? — I  have;  and  I  understood  from  all  the  young  men  I  have  spoken  to 
on  the  subject,  and  who  have  been  at  the  institution,  that  they  do  uot  learu  agriculture  practically — 
that  it  is  mere  theoretical  instruction  which  they  receive. 

17-17.   The  Chairman.^  Do  you  know  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  at  the  school  ? — No. 

1748.  What  staff  of  teachers  is  there  ? — I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  farmers  as  teachers,  but 
I  cannot  say  for  certain,  or  how  many. 

1749.  Dr.  Wallis.'\  Is  agricultural  chemistry  taught  at  the  school? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  ;  I 
am  not  sure. 

17.30.  The  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  diploma,  or  a  degree  of  any  kind,  conferred? — Yes,  I  believe 
there  are  degrees  of  some  sort.     I  do  uot  know  about  the  diploma.     I  think  there  are  scholarships. 

1751.  Professor  Vlrich.]  Do  you  know  whether  any  arrangements  are  made  by  which,  after  a 
student  has  obtained  his  theoretical  training  and  leaves  the  school,  he  can  get  practical  training  some- 
where else  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  uot. 

1752.  The  Chairmnn.]  Do  you  think  such  a  school  would  be  useful, if  established  in  New  Zealand? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  that,  if  worked  and  managed  in  a  proper  way,  it  would  be  :  that  is  to  say,  if  you  were  to 
begin  teaching  the  youni;  men  what  to  do  practically,  and  let  them  learn  the  theory  alterwards. 

1753.  Dr.  IFallis.]  Set  them  ou  the  farm  as  farm  labourers  ? — Yes;  I  would  make  them  do  every- 
thing from  the  beginning. 

11— H.  1. 
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Jlr.  Fergtuton.  1751.  The.  Chairman.']  Aro  you  .iwnro  that  tlicro  is  an  aj;ricultnral  scliool  in  Canterbury  ? — I  heard 

that  Olio  wan  to  bo  utartcd  there,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  in  operition. 

Feb.  U,  1879.  1755.  Do  voii  know  whether  the  site  Kelected  is  a  suitable  one  ?— I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

175U.  I  tli'ink  you  iiave  Ht.itcd  that  the  studtnts  nhould  be  taught  the  outdoor  brandies  of  fanning 
as  well  as  the  indoor?— I  think  they  should  learn  everything,  from  the  very  beginning— that  they 
should,  personally,  be  able  to  do  anything  that  may  have  to  be  done  on  a  farm. 

1757.  Would  you  look  at  the'  Canterbury  C.dlego  Calendar  for  page  74,  where  the  course  of 
iustruclion  for  tlic  "Sihool  of  Agriculture  is  prescribed,  and  say  whether,  in  your  opinion,  sucli  a  eouri^e 
is  a  proper  one? — Yes,  it  apjicars  to  bo  very  good.  It  is  easy  to  print  these  tliinys,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  carrying  of  tlicm  out  would  be  more  dillicult. 

1758.  Frofrssor  Cook.]  Still,  the  scliool  is  onlv  coming  into  eiistencc;  aud  you  think,  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  tliat  tiiat  is  right? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

175'J.  Prnfr.'i.s-or  S/innd]  Do  you  tiiink  that  part  of  the  business  of  a  school  of  agriculture  should  be 
to  make  experiments  in  farming — to  Gnd  out  what  crojis  are  suitable  to  certain  soils,  the  effects  of 
manure,  what  trees  will  grow,  and  so  forth  ? — I  tliink  so,  on  a  small  scale.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
to  make  the  establishment  an  experimental  farm. 

17C0.  It  ought  not  to  be  an  experimental  farm? — Not  the  whole  of  it  ;  a  small  portion  might  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

17GI.  Bi:  IVallis.]  Would  this  be  your  idea  of  an  agricultural  school :  a  farm,  say,  of  500  acres, 
with  a  learned  professor  appointed  to  be  the  chief  farmer,  and  the  students  to  do  the  work  of  labourers 
on  the  farm,  and  to  be  indentured  after  the  third  year;  the  professor  to  be  acquainted  with  practical 
agriculture,  as  well  as  agricultural  chemistry? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  about  the  iudentures,  but  I  thiuk 
the  other  part  would  be  very  good. 

17G2.  Frofcssor  Cuo^-.]  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  course  prescribed  in  the  Calendar, 
besides  practical  agriculture? — I  cannot  say  anything  about  chemistry. 

17(53.  Do  you  think  the  other  subjects  mentioned  should  be  taught  as  part  of  the  agricultural- 
school  course?— I  think  so,  especially  land-surveying. 

1761.  Is  there  anytliing  you  would  suggest  which  might  be  added  to  the  course? — No;  I  think 
the  course,  as  laid  down  in  this  Calendar,  appears  to  be  a  veiy  good  one. 

1705.  Then  you  approve  of  that  as  a  complete  course  ? — Yes. 

17GG.  Professor  Ulrich.]  Your  opinion,  in  a  few  words,  is  that  you  would  have  the  students  first 
learn  the  practice,  and  afterwards  the  theory  ? — Yes. 

17G7.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  there  ou!,'ht  to  be  more  than  one  agricultural  school  in  the 
colony  ?—  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  there  could  be  one  at  each  of  the  principal 
centres — Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  ;  but  I  thiuk  that  at  present  the  colony 
could  hardly  afford  to  maintain  so  many,  and  that,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  the  whole  scheme  might  be 
spoiled.     There  might  be  one  very  good  school,  instead  of  three  or  four  indilferent  ones. 

17GS.  Do  you  know  how  the  Agricultural  College  iu  England  is  maintained  ? — No. 

17G9.  Do  "you  know  whether  it  is  supported  solely  by  the  fees,  or  receives  Government  aid? — I 
could  not  say  without  reference  to  some  papers  which  1  have  on  the  subject,  aud  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
let  you  see. 

1770.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  North  Island— the  quality  of 
the  land,  the  presence  of  ferns,  and  so  forth — are  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
school  for  the  North  Island,  as  well  as  one  for  the  South  r — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1771.  Profes.ior  Brown.]  Do  you  think  the  Canterbury  School  could  be  utilized  for  teaching  pur- 
poses for  the  rest  of  New  Zealand  ? — Yes.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  good  thing  if  the  students  had  to 
travel  a  little  in  other  parts  of  New  Zealand  sometimes. 

1772.  Added  to  the  course  ? — Yes.     I  thiuk  something  of  that  sort  might  be  beneficial. 

1773.  Travel  under  some  practical  instructor  ? — Yes. 

177'1.  Projessor  Ulrich.]  Instead  of  the  system  which  you  advocate,  of  practice  first,  and  theory 
afterwards,  do  vou  not  think  it  would  be  better  that  students  should  attend  the  school  up  to  a  certain 
age,  and  then,  after  an  examination,  be  apprenticed  out  to  qualitied  farmers,  and  learn  demonstration, 
as  well  as  the  practical  farming — a  syt^tem,  in  fact,  similar  to  that  which  obtains  both  in  Germany 
and  France,  where  agriculture  is  like  a  profession,  and  where  the  students  first  learn  the  theory,  and 
afterwards  the  practice,  and  then  become  managers  of  lartje  estates  all  through  Europe? — Yes  ;  1  think 
if  they  were  apprenticed  iusome  binding  way,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  But  I  should  be  in  favour  of 
teaching  them  the  practice  first,  and  letting  them  learn  the  theory  afterwards;  because  I  think  the 
chances  are  that,  if  a  man  learns  a  lot  of  theory,  he  loses  his  taste  for  the  practice. 

1775.  Professor  Brown.]  Do  you  not  tliink  the  two  could  go  on  concurrently  ? — Yeiy  well,  I 
think. 

177G.  Professor  Cook.]  For  instance  :  During  a  eonsidcr.ible  portion  of  the  year  there  is  not  so  very 
much  active  out-of-dour  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm,  and  could  not  that  time  be  used  for  lecture  pur- 
poses ? — No  ;  I  think  that  on  a  farm  there  is  very  little  time  when  one  has  not  got  plenty  to  do. 

1777.  Professor  Sale.]  You  said  that  the  Canterbury  srheme  looked  well  on  paper,  but  seemed  to 
be  a  little  doubtful  how  it  would  turn  out  in  practice.  Is  the  difliculty,  do  you  think,  likely  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  students  might  probably  be  young  men  of  some  small  means,  and  unwilling  to 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  the  details  of  a  farm  labourer's  occupation? — Yes;  I  tliink  that  is  one 
reason. 

1778.  Is  that  the  reason  you  thought  operated  at  Cirencester  ? — No.  The  reason  for  my  thinking 
that  it  would  be  dilEcult  to  carry  out  ia  that  it  is  a  very  difiicult  matter  to  get  a  professor  who  is  a 
practical  man  as  well  as  theoretical. 

1779.  And  that  is  the  difficulty  you  think  existed  at  Cirencester? — No,  not  exactly,  although  to  a 
certain  extent.     I  did  not  think  the  institution  was  well  managed  in  many  ways. 

1780.  Professor  Shand.]  You  could  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
school  ? — No. 
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17fil.  T)i:   TTfi'for]  In  tlio  I'mimo  liiid  ilown  for  llio  Ciiiitorl)iiry  Agpiculturnl  Collogo,  ih  thoro  any    3//-.  Ftrguuon. 

piii'l  111"  llio  clicmUtry  tlml  fouM  Im  uriiitHMl  V  — I   coiilil  not  Hiy.  -^^ 

17.S2.   Ih  thiTc  aiiylliiiiK  H|ioi-iiil  in  llm  imtiirul  history  llinl  jh  nooilol  fur  tin  nijriciiltiirni  collngo?    F'b.  14,  1879. 
I  ft-k  l)iH-iiiiM('  it  iippi'iirs  Id  ir.C  llml.  \vli:it   \a   jnltcil  down   iiliclor   lliu  licftd  of  U(;ric'ulliir<i  u  cliiolly  tlio 
piniMiciil  piii't  lit'  lliii  oourHii,  iiMil  thai  it  docH  not  rci|iiiro  »nv  tln'orotical   or  Hcii-iililic;  kiiowlodgo. — I 
tliinli  all  tlio  milijcclM  nioiitiuncd  in  iiatiinil  liislury  nro  very  UHcfiil,  allliuiigh  I  do  not  think  they  nro 
abHiiliilrly  noiM'H^ary. 

17S.'l.  t'ould  not  all  thoHo  jircliininary  Hoiontific  l)rnuchrH  b(>takon  qnito  as  well  at  an  CBtablisliDicnt 
that  wonid  nl.io  norvo  for  other  piirpoHcs  l)e«i(li-H  a.;riiMillui-o  ? — I  think  ho — |KTfi'cllv  well. 

17S1..  And  li'avc  th(Mi^rii-iilliu\d  (•ollti;(!  to  doal  pnroly  with  aiiriculturo  ? — No;  I  think  thoro 
should  1)0  a  certain  amount  of  tlu'oretical  work  —  I  moan  cluMnical  work. 

17S5.  If  it  was  I'oiind  to  lio  more  oconomic;d,  would  thoro  bo  atiy  olijoction  lo  havo  that  tani,'ht  at 
a  ohoinioal  Hchool,  wln^ro  othor  proroHsiona  bosidcs  a,M'icn!lnro  woro  in  progrCHH? — I  think  there  would 
bo  it' tlio  teaching;  woro  givon  at  a  diHorent  [loriod  ofllii'  year.  The  Ntiidciils  ought  to  bo  on  the  farm 
all  tlio  year. 

178(5.  Profrssor  Brown.]  Would  not  otio  aession  of  theory  and  another  of  practico  do? — I  think 
not. 

17S7.  Or  ono  .so.saion  of  praetice  followed  by  a  se.ssion  of  theory  ? — No  ;  I  think  tho  two  ought  to 
go  on  almost  toijotlior,  or  ol.se  that  all  tho  practice  .should  bo  finiahod  first,  and  then  tho  theory  taken. 

17SS.  That  the  students  slionKl  have  their  practice  on  tho  farm,  and  then  go  into  the  collogo  for 
their  theory  ? — Yes. 

17.S9.  Pri'/essor  Cook.]  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  who  teaches  agricultural  chciniatry  requires 
to  devote  his  atienlion  specially  to  that  particular  branch  of  chemistry  ?  Do  you  think  an  analytical 
chemist  would  be  competent  to  teach  aj^ricultural  chemistry? — I  do  not  know. 

1790.  Dr.  Hector.]  I  wish  to  discover  whether  it  would  bo  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  school 
for  ai^riculture,  if  ihero  woro  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  at 
another  ])laco, — if  it  would  not  moot  tho  requirements  of  tho  colony  if  tho  students  were  indentured  to 
farmers  who  were  able  to  ijivo  tho  practical  inforination  ? — Y'es  ;  that  minht  do  very  well. 

1701.  Dr.  WalUs]  Roferrina;  to  the  question  of  Professor  Ulrich,  do  you  contemplate  a  profession 
of  scicntiiic  farmers  who  would  have  slndonts  apprenticed  to  them,  the  same  as  a  master  carpenter  has 
apprentices  who  learn  the  business? — That  might  do,  but  it  is  dilllcult  to  answer  olV-haud.  It  would 
be  a  vorv  larijo  scheme 

1792.  Ih-r  IF.  E.  MitJffiDi.]  Is  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  students  should  learn 
the  pra-tice  of  farming  in  connection  wiih  the  college,  or  shonhl  thev  learn  only  tho  theoretical  part 
there — for  instance,  so  much  of  agricultural  chemistry  as  would  enable  them  to  find  out  the  properties 
of  soils? — I  should  consider  it  absolutely  necessarv  for  them  to  learn  tho  practice  first. 

1793.  Professor  Coolc]  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  area  for  a  farm  for 
the  purposes  of  an  atjrienltural  school  ? — I  should  think  thatoOO  or  G03  acres  of  mixed  soil  ought  to  be 
quite  suliirient.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  be  guided  very  much  by  the  character  of  the  laud. 
Tou  would  want  hills,  flats,  swamps,  and  every  variety  you  could  get — the  more  mised  tho  better. 

1791.  I  think  you  said  that  the  studeuts  at  Cirencester  did  not  learn  practical  agriculture 
sufficiently  ? — I  think  they  did  not. 

179-3.  Was  that  owing  to  the  character  of  the  students  themselves,  or  was  it  the  fault  of  the  insti- 
tution ? — I  do  not  think  it  should  be  owing  to  the  class  of  men,  because  there  were  students  there  of 
everv  class  :  in  fact,  I  believe  there  are  s  ais  of  peers  there  and  sons  of  plouijhmen. 

1790.  Do  you  think  that  tho  character  of  the  students  likely  to  be  obtained  in  New  Zealand  would 
bo  a  cause  why  the  place  should  fail  ? — I  do  not  think  it  should  be. 

1797.  Professor  Llrich.]  Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  the  students  at  Cirencester  after  they 
leave  the  college  ?  Do  they  go  on  farms  and  learn  the  practice  of  farmina;? — I  do  not  think  they  are 
bound  to  do  so.  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  get  employment  as  stewards  and  bailiffs  ou  gentlemen's 
farms  and  large  estates.  Some  of  them  become  farmers :  in  fact,  one  finds  them  in  all  lines  of  life 
after  they  leave  Cirencester. 

Mr.  E.  J.  O'SuLLrvAK  was  sworn  and  examined.  iJLfr.  O'SulUvatt, 

1798.  The  Chairman^   Tou  are  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Auckland   Education  District?     Feb  11  1879 
— ^Tes. 

1709.  How  lone;  have  you  held  that  office — irrespective  of  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
law  ? — Since  the  latter  end  of  IStJO  or  beginning  of  1S70. 

ISOO.  Could  vou  give  ihe  Commission  auv  information  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  in  this  edu^'ational  district  ? — The  Board  is  about  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  accordance  with 
tlie  wis!ies  of  the  Central  Department.  At  present  there  is  no  such  school  in  Auckland.  There  are 
evening  classes  for  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  course  practise  in  the  schools  in  their  ordinary  work, 
but  we  have  not  what  is  called  a  normal  school  here. 

IbOl.  Tou  do  not  consider  this  clas?:,  which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Worthington,  a  normal  school  ? 
— It  docs  somewhat  similar  work,  no  doubt. 

1SIJ2.  Does  that  school  get  any  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education? — Tes ;  Mr.  Worthington  and 
bis  assistants  are  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

lS03.  Professor  Shand.]  Does  the  Government  make  a  special  allowance  for  the  purpose? — Tes  ; 
an  annual  grant,  I  think,  of  £2,000. 

l.'^Ol.  Dr.  WalUs.]  Are  there  not  two  training  classes — one  at  the  Thames  and  one  at  Auckland? 
— There  are  classes  at  the  Thames  similar  to  those  in  Auckland. 

LS05.  Professor  Cjok]  AVhat  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  at  these  classes?  I  mean,  is  it 
prepar.ition  for  passing  the  examination  for  a  certificate,  or  is  it  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching — 
lectures  as  to  uiethol  ? — It  is  almost  entirely  instruction  in  the  subjects  for  examination  ;  they  only 
get  the  other  teaching  incideutally. 
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Mr.  O'Sullivan.  Is06.  The  Chairman.'}  By  whom  ia  the  £2,000  you  mentioned  granted  ?  —The  grant  ia  made  by  tlio 

„     "~~  Central  Department  in  Wellington. 

Jfeb.  14, 1870.  jgQy    jj  j„g^  „p(.  ,„enn  £2,000  for  this  district,  I  presume? — It  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  on  mrmal  scViotils  in  lliis  ilistrict,  and  I  believe  a  similar  provision  i.s  made  in  other  districts. 

ISOS.   Professor  Shnnd.']   What  allow.mco  is  made  to  Mr.  Wortliin^ton  and  his  assistants  for  giving 

tliis  instruction  to  tcaclior.s  '^ — I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  tiie  exact  sum,  but  1  think  Mr.  Worthiugton 

gets  .£150  a  year,  and  his  .nasislant  £.50. 

1809.  ]{ev.  TF.  J.  //iil/enx']  And  that  is  in  conaidpration  of  work  done  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Saturdays? — In  coiisiileration  of  tli.nt,  and  atno  I'ur  work  which  in  done  lor  couniry  teacliern  who 
communicate  hy  letter  with  Mr.  Worihin^ton,  and  Wiirk  papers,  which  they  send  to  hnn  for  correction. 

1810.  I'rojfis.ior  Shiind.]  How  i.s  the  rest  of  the  voto  of  £'.',0  )0  expended  ? — I  cannot  say  definitely, 
but  a  portion  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  whicii  has  a  training  class  also.  A  large 
portion  goes  in  allowances  to  jjrobationers. 

ISl  I.  T/itt  Chairman.']  Can  you  say  what  portion  of  the  money  is  expended  on  the  Tiiamcs  Normal 
School  ?— ]  think  about  £100  a  year. 

1812.  lirv.  TV.  J.  ILibens]  Will  you  give  the  Commission  a  general  description  of  the  whole 
Echemo  for  training  toachcr.s  as  it  has  hithfrto  been  carried  on  in  Auckhmd  ? — It  has  cnnsisicd  of  these 
classes  for  teachers  which  I  have  inentioMed,  and  aho  a  class  for  people  whom  we  call  pr.ibaiioners — 
])ersons  whom  the  Board  think  likely  to  bo  useful  as  teachers  from  their  attainments  and  character, 
but  who  po.<scss  no  experience  as  toaclier.s.  We  have  had  several  of  these  who  have  been  drafted  from 
time  to  time  into  country  schools.  In  addition  to  the  expedients  for  training  teachers  which  I  have 
already  explained,  I  have  drawn  up,  at  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Education,  minute  inslruelions  as  to 
school  organization  and  discipline,  and  as  to  methods  of  teaching.  These  instructions  have  been  found 
useful,  especially  to  inexperienced  teachers. 

Isl3.  Tiien  I  under.sfaiid  that  the  Board  has  sought  to  raise  up  a  class  of  trained  teachers  by 
applying  a  )iart  of  the  Government  vote  to  the  payment  of  probationary  teaeliers  engaged  in  work  at  the 
various  schools  in  town,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  jn-actice,  acquire  |)roficiency  there  ? — Yes. 

ISll.  And,  so  far  as  yon  know,  the  two  principal  directions  in  wliich  the  vote  from  the  Education 
Department  has  gone  have  been  these:  first,  to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  Auckland  and  at  the 
Tiiames  who  hold  evening  and  Saturday  classes  for  coinmunicating  instruction  to  teachers;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  maintenance  of  probationers  who  are  teachers  in  the  various  schools? — Yes. 

1815.  Those  are  the  two  principal  items  of  expenditure  out  of  the  vote? — Yes. 

1816.  Do  you  think  that-  the  existing  method  of  trainins;  teachers  is  a  satisfactory  or  a  sufficient 
one — I  mean  the  method  whieii  has  just  been  described? — I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  sufiicient  one. 
In  a  certain  rough  way  it  may  be  called  satisfactory,  as  in  the  absence  of  a  normal  school  it  cnaldes 
the  Board  to  suppiv  the  wants  of  counti'v  districts  aud  small  schools,  which  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  aWo  to  do  so  well.  For  instance,  in  this  district  the  population  i.s  very  siattered,  and  there 
are  a  f;reat  many  places  -where  the  children  are  very  few,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  to  leave  tlieso  chiklnn  without  education.  In  such  cases  the  salary  is  not  sufficient  to 
induce  a  trained  teacher  to  take  an  appointment,  and  if  we  had  not  this  system  of  probationers  we 
should  be  obliged  to  take  iieople  without  any  training  at  all.  The  system  was  adopted  in  order  to 
meet  those  pressini;  WMuts  in  a  rough  way. 

1817.  Then  I  uiidcr.-^iand  that  from  the  class  of  probationers  you  have  been  accustomed  to  draw 
a  supply  of  teachers  for  these  schools  ? — Yes. 

1818.  When  the  probation  was  iiuished? — Yes.  Until  lately,  there  were  no  means  to  provide 
anythinir  like  a  normal  school  here. 

1810.  Will  von  describe  tlie  plan  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  adopt  for  the  training  of  teachers? 
— The  plan  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Christchurch  and  in  Diinedin.  It  is  proposed  to  build  rooms 
for  students,  atta.hed  to  a  practising  school,  and  the  establishment  is  to  be  carried  on  in  almost  a 
similar  manner  to  the  mode  adopted  at  the  Ciiristehurcii  and  Duuedin  schools.  The  Board  may 
possibly  be  obliged  to  follow  the  Duuedin  plan  of  making  allowances. 

1820.  Has  any  arrangement  been  made  for  securing  the  services  of  a  Principal  for  such  an 
institution  ? — Nothing  has  been  done  yet ;  but  the  Board  proposes  to  advertise.  There  has  been  some 
dilEcnliy  in  obtaining  land  and  getting  a  site,  also  in  arranging  matters  generally,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  town  was  divided  into  school  districts,  each  with  a  Committee.  The  Board  did  not 
sec  the  necessity  for  building  a  practising  school;  they  thoucht  it  would  be  better  to  enlarge  one  of 
the  present  schools  and  make  use  of  it.  It  appeared  rather  hard  to  take  the  only  school  of  any 
importance  undi  r  their  control  from  any  one  Comuiiltee.  This  difficulty  has  been  got  over  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  three  city  districts  into  one. 

1821.  Dr.  JVaUis.'}  Do  yon  contemplate  two  eels  of  buildings,  one  for  practising  and  the  other 
for  Iraininp,  the  two  being  distinct  ? — The  sets  of  rooms  wi.l  be  distinct,  but  the  building  ueed  not 
be  detached. 

1822.  Iiev.  TV.  J.  ITahrn':.'\  I  suppose  what  you  speak  of  as  a  separate  building  for  training 
would  really  be  rooms  for  iu>tri!crion  to  t!ie  students? — Exactly. 

1823.  It  is  not  ]iroposed  to  attach  to  tiiat  anotlier  schocd  for  children,  but  to  use  existing  schools 
for  children  as  the  practisin-j  school  of  the  normal  school  ?^ — Yes. 

182i.  JPrn/exxor  Shaiiil.']  Where  docs  the  Board  propose  to  get  funds  from  Ar  these  additional 
buildings? — 1  think  tliey  propose  to  take  the  uiotuy  out  of  the  ordinary  Building  Fund.  It  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  building  will  be  very  expensive.  Onh'  the  rooms  for  the  classes  will  be  required 
at  first. 

1^25.  What  is  the  eslimate  of  tlie  cost? — The  Board  have  not  received  any  estimates,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  a  sum  of  £1,000  would  do  what  is  necessary  at  first. 

182G.  Froftssor  Cool'.']  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Board  has  considered  the  question  as  to  the 
suitability  of  its  school  buildings  at  present  existing  in  Auckland  for  the  purpose  of  practising 
schools,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  building  such  schools  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  aud 
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witli  iill  tlio  rcoont  iinprovoiiiontnP— Tn  a  certain  extent  tlioy   have.     J'lio  praotiiinc  iichool  i'm  tu  a  Mr.  U'Sullivan. 

prt'nt  cxtriil  lilm  an  (inliniirv  iliNtrirl,  hiIkihI,  IhiI  in   tiomti   rt'M|iOL't»  of  cuiirHD  ii  Ih  dilTcn'ril.     1  fainy  

It  wiiulil  rc(|iiiii>  iiioro  cliiiN-roomi,  for  iiiHliiui'o.     .Soiiio  of  llio  rooniH  wo  liavo  aro  perhnpn  too  lar({u,     '''^'''  '''  l'''^- 
nnd  woiiM  Imvo  to  bo  iliviiliiil. 

lS-7.  'I'lifii,  in  ailiiiliim  to  tlio  buililint;M  tli'Hcriln'il  as  trauiinu  rooiiid  jiiHt  now,  von  tliink  ollmr 
nlti-ralionH  in  tlic  mi-IiooI  wonlil  ho  nooi-HHiiry  to  iiiako  it  tliorou'^lily  fit  for  tlio  purpijHoi'  — Vom,  1  think 
some  alicralioiiH  wouM  l>«  n'(|iiircd. 

1H2S,    Ih  dial  iu.lndcil  in  llio  CBlimato  of  .CI.OOO?— No. 

1S'_'!).  Professor  liroirn  ]  Ih  IIiIh  new  hiiildin^r  lo  bo  added  to  tlin  Hchool  whidi  liiia  boon  eliOKOn  as 
tho  priiriiNini^  8L'lio(d,  or  is  it  lo  have  a  di><iiiii'l  Nile? — It  in  |)ropo!(cd  to  Lc  adilod  to  tho  school — lo  get 
land  iidjiiceiit  to  ihc  prcHiMil  Hchool,  and  eivcl  the  rooioH  ihioo. 

isao  Dr.  IfallLi.]  Do  you  lliinii  tlio  ,C'-',(I00  wliieli  Iiiim  henn  voted  would  bo  BufTiclent  to  carry  on 
tho  insiilution  ? — It  woiiM  bo  (|iiiio  Kullicienl,  1  think,  if  tlio  Canterbury  HyHtoiii  wcro  adopted  of  not 
payinj;  ilie  hI  ndenlH.  I  uiidcrsland  Hint  in  Dunodin,  whoro  thoy  do  pay,  they  ihi  not  find  tho  funds 
suiruMeiil,  and  Imvo  to  supph-uient  tlioui  out  of  tiicir  ordinary  revenue.  Whether  tho  ]3ourd  here  would 
bo  able  to  do  thai,  1  am  not  ijuito  Hiiro. 

1S;U.  /iVfv  //'.  Vi,'.  iViil'/iiii.]  Ih  this  normal  Bchool  for  trainiiif;  toaclicH  from  tho  commencoment, 
or  ia  it,  ns  in  Irehind,  for  probai  loners,  who  as  they  exhibit  good  (luulificatious  are  dr.ifted  up,  and  who 
nrii  maiiiliiiued  while  lliey  nro  there?  —  If.  in  not  intended  to  train  tcadiers  from  tho  beginning;  thoy 
would  re(|iiiro  (o  jians  a  certain  exaiiiinalioii  before  bein;.;  admitted. 

ls;i2.  1  think  you  said  that  at  Diiiiedin  they  are  maintained  while  attending  the  school,  but  that 
at  Cliristclmreli  tiiey  aro  1101? — Thoy  jiay  somo  of  them  in  Dunodin,  not  all. 

ls:i;j.  Do  they  pay  them,  or  iiKrely  support  them? — They  make  an  allowance.  I  understand  it  is 
generally  £1  a  week. 

iSiii.  I^ro/fssor  Sliaiul.']  Tiiat  sum  is  allowed  for  maintenance,  I  think? — Yes,  1  think  so  ;  ia  the 
samo  way  as  wo  make  an  allowatieo  to  pr.ibationors. 

l.S  i-"i.  AVi'.  IF.  J''.  Mulijiin  ]  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  required  here? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be,  to  a  certain  exienf. 

1S3G.  \n  that  ease  tho  money  you  mcnlioncd  would  uot  bo  sufficient? — I  donlit  if  it  would  be 
sufficient ;  but  tho  Board  mii;ht  be  able  lo  carry  on  in  the  same  way  as  ihey  did  in  Olago. 

18;J7.  I'rofr.-isor  Shaiul.']  What  ia  tho  aitendance  of  pupils  at  tho  school  proposed  to  be  used  as  a 
praclisinu;  school  ? — I  think  the  number  now  on  the  roll  is  GOO,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  G50. 
I  may  mention  that  the  Board  think  of  adding  to  that  school. 

lS:i3.  Then,  if  you  take  the  capitation  grant  allowed  by  the  Government  for  attendance  at  this 
school,  would  not  that  leave  a  considerable  b.ilancc  over  the  expenditure  in  teaching  the  school  which 
might  be  applied  to  normal-school  purposes? — Yes.  Of  course  iho  larger  tho  school  the  greater  the 
balance.     It  i.s  proposed  to  provide  room  for  1,000  with  that  view. 

l.s:}0.  Ill  that  way  you  could  get  a  considerulilo  amount  of  additional  funds? — Yes. 

1510.  P'ofessor  Cook.'\  You  said  that  tin's  normal  school  is  not  intended  to  train  teachers  from 
tho  very  beginning.  I  presume,  then,  you  think  there  ought  to  bo  an  entrance  ciaminatiou  for  this 
Bchool  ? — Yes. 

1811.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  bo  tlio  nature  of  this  examination? — I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  should  be  an  cxauiinatiou  ;  uch  as  is  prescribed  in  Class  E. 

18-t2.  Somo  such  examination  as  tlu't  prescribed  in  the  Sixth  Standard  under  the  present 
regulations  ? — Yes.  I  should  tliiuk  any  one  who  could  pass  the  Sixth  Standard  could  pass  the 
examination  in  Class  E. 

1813.  Supposing  a  college  were  established  in  Auckland,  with  a  staff  of  gentlemen  to  give  lectures 
on  various  subjects,  do  you  tliink  it  would  be  desirable,  or  possible,  that  a  large  part  of  the  instruction 
which  the  teachers  would  receive  at  the  normal  school  could  be  given  at  such  college  ? — I  think  a  good 
deal  of  direct  instruction  might  be  given  in  that  wa_y ;  but  that  is  not  tho  whole  duty  of  a  normal 
Bchool — the  master  has  to  organize  the  practising  of  these  teachers. 

1511.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  instruction  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the  instruction  might  not  be  given 
in  that  way. 

1845.  Would  not  that  largely  lessen  the  expense  of  a  normal  .•-chool  ? — I  should  say  it  would 
somewhat  lessen  it.     Still,  I  think  you  woiihl  require  .some  one  to  organize  the  practising  part. 

ISIG.  Yes  ;  but  he  would  act  as  headmaster  of  tho  district  school  as  well,  and  so  would  fijirly 
come  under  the  £3  1.53.  arrangement? — Yes;  that  might  be  managed,  I  think.  Possibly  some  diffi- 
culties might  arise  in  practice,  but  I  do  not  see  any  insupeiable  difficulty  now. 

1817.  Dr.  W.ilUs.']  Do  you  think  a  good  professor  of  the  art  of  education  would  be  a  great 
advantaije  in  Aueklaiid? — Certainlv.  I  oui^ht  perhaps  lo  explain  that  the  Biiard  coniemplated  having 
a  training  class  in  conneclion  with  the  Girls'  High  School.  Tiiey  thought  that  there  they  would  not 
require  to  make  any  ])ayn)eiit,  and  they  would  i;et  a  class  of  girls  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  have, 
and  who  would  be  well  instructed  and  prepared. 

1818.  liev.  W.  J.  Ifabeiis.}  The  desirability  of  tho  appointment  of  a  professor  in  the  art  of 
teaching  being  admitted,  which  do  you  tliink  the  preferable  mode — to  attach  such  a  professor  to  the 
staff  of  an  ordinary  arts  college,  or  to  place  liiin  in  charge  of  a  training  school,  with  its  attached 
practisini:  department? — I  should  imagine  his  instruction  would  be  more  concentrated  if  he  were  in 
charge  of  the  tr.iinirg  school. 

1849.  And,  from  your  knowledge  of  candidates  for  appointment  ns  school-teachers  in  the  earlier 
stages,  how^  do  you  think  their  usual  course  of  study  would  compare  with  the  proper  course  of  study 
for  undergraduates  in  a  University  college? — I  should  imagine  the  latter  course  would  be  very  suitable 
for  sui)iilying  the  higher  class  of  elementary  teachers. 

1850.  Do  you  ihiuk  there  ought  to  be  instruction  given  to  persons  intending  to  follow  the 
profession  of  teaching — instruction  in  the  normal  school — of  a  more  elementary  character  than  such 
an  arts  college  would  provide  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  necessary. 
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Mr.  O'Sttllivan.  1851.  But  that  in  Romo  of  the  1iif;hcr  subjoots,  and  for  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupila  in  euch 

a  traiiiiiiir  Rcliool,  tlie  University  college  nii^'lit  bo  useful? — Yen.     Wo  coti.^tantl}'  find  people  with  a 

Feb.  14,  1879.     great  n|ilitude  Icir  IcacliiiiL',  who  can  never  get  any  very  high  amount  of  Bchohir.Hliip. 

l.S.')2.  I'mfessor  Cuok.^  .Sup|)0!<ing  bucIi  a  college  were  staried  wiih  Cl:i83  D  or  matriculation  exami- 
nation as  a  basis  on  whii-h  iIh  leclurcB  would  jiroiecd,  do  yon  think  there  wonM  be  many  teachers  in 
Auckhmd  at  the  ])re»ent  time  who  would  be  competent  and  able  to  avail  theinselve.s  of  tlio  lectures  \n 
the  college? — A  good  maiy  of  the  better  teachers  would  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  get  a  very 
large  nun.bcr  to  start  if  >ou  made  Class  D  the  preliminary.  1  am  afraid  that  would  limit  the  number 
of  students  verv  iriuch  indceil. 

lS53.  Di\  JFr-c/or.]  Woulil  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  older  teachers — would  it  lead  to  any  higher 
employmcnl,  or  be  any  pecuniary  advaiit:igo  to  them,  to  attend  such  a  college  course  ? — Nut  under  the 
present  arrangements,  or  at  any  rate  very  little. 

l.S.Jl.  Jii'r.  JV.  J.  Hiibi-ns.]  Do  you  mean  under  the  present  arrangement  made  by  tho  Board,  or 
by  tho  Central  Deparfniont  ?  —  I  mean  ])arlicularly  by  tho  Board,  as  regards  |)ayments. 

1S5.'.  I'ro/r.fsur  S'lniuLl  AVould  they  not  be  more  likely  to  get  better  schools  if  they  were  highly 
taught  than  if  imperFec'ly  taught? — Undoubtedly  they  would.     There  would  be  that  advantage. 

185G.  J!ev.  IV.  J.  H^ibn/i.i.']  Do  you  think  that  such  examinations  as  are  prescribed  by  tho  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand  for  the  degree,  and  in  progress  towards  a  degree,  can  be  fairlv  utilized  for  the 
purpos(!  of  the  cla'isific.ition  of  teachers? — I  think  they  could  be  utilized  for  a  certain  number  of 
teachers,  but  there  are  many  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  them. 

1S57.  Profissor  Shnml.'\  Do  you  mean  they  could  not  attain  to  any  grade  under  those  regulations  ? 
— I  think  so.  The  inducements  are  not  suflicieiiily  great.  AVe  must  always  have  a  large  number  of 
teachers  for  small  schools  in  the  Province  of  Auckland,  and  the  salaries  in  those  cases  must  alwavs  be 
small.  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  .sullleient  inducement  for  them  to  uudertako  the  amount  of  study 
aud  training  that  would  be  required  for  the  cxaminatious  you  mention. 

18.jS.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Ilahriia.]  Do  you  think  that  in  the  classification  of  teachers  any  value  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  a  man  has  taken  a  degree,  or  holds  a  certificate  of  having  made  certain 
progress  towards  a  degree  ? — I  think  that,  where  a  man  has  a  certilieate  as  a  teacher,  the  certificate 
ought  to  be  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  employ  him,  as  to  his  teaching  power  ;  and  if  an  indifferent 
teacher,  because  he  has  a  Uuiversiiy  degree,  is  put  iu  a  high  class,  I  should  consider  his  certificate  was 
deceptive. 

IS.jO.  Could  you  givn  any  idea  of  the  proportion  in  which  you  would  attach  value  to  practical 
skill  on  the  one  hand  and  to  accurate  learning  on  the  other? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  off- 
hand ;  but  I  should  give  cousiilerably  more  weight  to  the  practical  skill  in  teaching. 

18G0.  Do  you  think  that  the  praciical  skill  in  teaching  is  capable  of  being  as  accurately  gauged 
and  recorded  as  the  amount  of  knowledu'c  that  a  man  possesses  ? — Certainly  not. 

ISGl.  Professor  Brown.']  So  that  that  part  of  the  certificate  would  be  apt  to  be  deceptive  too? — 
It  mi'^hi  to  a  certain  small  extent.  But  skill  iu  teaching  can  be  gauged  with  8u(fi.,'ient  accuracy  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  kind  of  deception  I  spoke  of  was  that  iu  which  a  man  was  taken  as  a 
superior  teacher  merelv  because  of  his  having  a  degree. 

1802.  Professor  Shnnd.']  But  would  not  his  certificate,  under  the  new  regulations,  show  exactly 
the  grounds  on  which  he  obtained  his  certificate — show  the  amount  of  his  scholarship  as  well  as  his 
skill  in  teaching? — Of  course  the  amount  of  his  scholarship  must  have  considerable  weight. 

18G3.  But  would  not  his  certificate  on  the  face  of  it  show  the  ground  on  which  it  was  awarded  ? 
— That  would  depend,  in  general,  upon  tho  form  of  the  certificate.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  usually 
shown  on  the  certificate.* 

ISGi.  The  Chairman.']  Does  it  come  within  the  sphere  of  your  duties,  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  to 
inspect  the  Girls'  High  School  ? — No  ;  I  have  never  been  asked  to  inspect  the  Girls'  High  School. 
The  Board  asked  mo  to  advise  with  the  headmaster  about  various  matters,  and  in  that  way  I  have 
some  connection  with  tho  establishment.  My  duties  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  are 
so  much  beyond  me  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  occasionally  advise  with  the  headmaster. 

186.3.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  school,  and  seen  the  work  of  instruction  going  on  ? — Yes. 

186G.  Can  ^-ou  inform  the  Commission  how  long  it  has  been  established  ? — About  two  years. 

1SG7.  AVhat  staff  of  teachers  are  attached  to  the  school  ? — There  are  the  headmaster,  and,  I  think, 
five  fcTuale  assistants.     The  headmaster  is  Mr.  Heath,  who  was  taken  from  the  Grammar  School. 

ISGS.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  with  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  study  at 
the  school  ? — I  did  go  over  it  with  the  headmaster,  but  cannot  describe  it  from  memory. 

1860.  Do  you  know  whether  they  train  any  persons  specially  for  teachers  at  that  school  at  present  ? 
— I  camiot  say  that  they  do.  There  was  a  sort  ef  training  class  attached  to  tho  school  before  Sir. 
Heath  was  ajipointed,  but  it  was  never  recognized  by  the  Board.  It  was  before  I  was  consulted  about 
matters  iu  connection  with  the  school.  There  was  an  irreguLir  class  there,  which,  on  my  advice,  the 
Board  closed  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  Now  they  are  awaiting  the  consent  of  the  Central  Department, 
before  making  this  other  arj'ani;ement  to  have  a  real  training,'  class. 

I^GJa.  At  preseut  the  institution  is  only  an  ordiuar}- girls'  school,  for  teaching,  except  the  training 
branch  ? — Yes. 

ls~0.  Have  you  ony  idea  how  many  pupils  attend  the  school  ?— I  think  tliere  are  nearly  200. 

1871.  AVhat  are  the  fees? — £1  IDs.  a  quarter  for  the  juuior  pupils,  and  £2  for  the  higher  class. 
I  believe  the  Board  pays  for  stationery. 

1872.  Are  any  extras  charged? — Yes;  music,  and  so  on.  The  Board  supply  the  pianos  for  practice, 
but  the  pupils  pay  the  fees. 


•  III  the  cerliGcate  under  the  new  regulations  I  he  letter  is  supposed  to  show  a  mnn's  altainments,  and  the  numljer 
his  ability  to  touch.  If  all  dcgreis  were  of  eqiml  vulue,  the  Irtier,  so  fir  as  degrees  are  eoncerned,  would  correclly 
indieiite  liis  aliiiiniiicnts.  The  niiiiibcr  is  deci  led  by  length  of  Bcrtico  as  well  us  iiljility  to  teach.  Tims  the  number  is 
often  no  certain  guide  as  to  a  teacher's  competency.  As  a  rule,  Commiltees,  when  couiulied,  would  be  iaflueuced  by  the 
letter.— E.  J.  OS.  r         /  .  .  /       » 
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1S7!J.   Ifn<.  W.J.  Ifalirii:]   In  \vhi\t  riHprcl  will  tlio  indtriiolion  to  lio  ({ivcn  to  llu- no-rnllrd  traii)iii({    3Tr.  O'fiulliran 
cli\«M  (lilVi'i'  tVom  llid  iiiHtnirlioii  (;ivoM   to  dllicr  clii-itOM  in  llio  hi'IiodI  ?  —  It  in  prop  innl  lliUt  it  hIiouIJ  Ijo  — 

of  II  liif;lii'r  liiii'i  —  tliiit  iiiMio  hIiouM  Ii(>  ailiiiiltoil  indi  tlin  cliiH't  wlio  ciiiiiiol  |)n'<H  ii  LTi-lniii   cxAininntioii.     ^*^-  '■•'  ''7'- 
I  ill)  lint  liMiiw  llml  il  in  pfii|K)HC(l  Id  (•xcIiiiIm  Inini  tlio  tIiimm  nil  tliat  do  not  inlothl  to  Ijpl'oii.O  tcailiiTii. 

Is71'.  1m  il  propiiHcd  lo  ({ivi>  liny  IculiniiMl  iiiNii-urlinn  in  llitiart  of  tvni'hiu}{  ? — Yen;  il  iMoronoacd 
tlmt  Mr.  lli'iiili  hIkiiiIiI  iirriiii>;o  to  i^ivoHoini'  innlrui-iioii  in  tliiit  wiiv. 

ls75.  WImi  i)|ipoi'lnuily  would  (^'iiIh  m  liui  ti'.iiniii^;  idiM*  liiivn  fur  prnetisiii;;  tlio  nrt  of  toncliin'.;  ? 
— It  in  |)ropi)»cd  thill.  llu«y  nlionli  coiiio  imd  pi:ii,M  i«c)  in  tlio  Matno  «av  ns  tliov  would  in  niiy  otiicr  tniining 
Bcluxd,  nn  tiii'v  an<  diroolL'd,  and  aUo  that  lliuy  sliuuld  eigii  tho  Baiiio  agrui'tnont  to  contiiiuo  teaching  as  >■ 
aiglird  in  ullicr  placcH. 

187ti.  'riicii  \s  il  tho  intention  of  tlio  Hoard  to  niako  tlio  normal  ncliool  n  mhool  for  male  ntudcntg 
only  ? — No,  tlmt  is  not  tlio  intention  it  \»  ilKnii^lit  llial,  a  cla-s  will  lio  obtained  in  tho  GirU'  School 
who  will  not  rel)llirl^  iin  allowanco  for  BUjjport,  and  who  will  lie  a  desirablo  (dang  to  liavo.  Of  courae 
there  is  notliinj;  decided.     It  was  simply  proposed  lo  the  Central  Departmoiil. 

1S77.  Uo  you  know  if  tho  Hoard  has  it  in  fontomplation  to  fiicilitaio  tho  progress  of  pirls  from 
tho  i>riiiiary  scdmols  to  a  socondary  sclmol,  in  some  siieh  way  as  hoys  arc  now  advanced  from  tho  lower 
to  ilio  hif^her  schools  ? — Yo3 ;  I  beliovo  it  is  their  intention  to  throw  open  their  fcholarships  to  girls  as 
well  as  hoys. 

1.S7S.   Would  these  scholarships  then  bo  held  in  tho  Girls'  TIis;h  School  ? — Tes. 

187!).  Do  yon  think  ihcro  are  some  dislricls  aroiiiul  Aiieklaiid  when;  a  secondary  school,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  tlio  term,  eannol  bo  founded,  but  where  secondary  instruction,  to  some  de"ree,  is 
required? — Yes,  1  think  thirc  arc. 

1880.  Have  yon  any  opinion  ns  to  tho  lust  way  of  providing  that  secondary  instruction  in  such 
districts  ? — 1  think  it  iiii;jht  bo  provided  in  tho  manner  wliicli  llic  Kdiicatlon  Act  contemplates. 

1881.  That  is,  by  the  erection  of  certain  district  schools  into  district  liiyh  .'■chools  ? — Yes;  they 
would  be  ronliv  district  sehoids  with  higher  classes. 

1882.  fan  you  sui:f;cst  how  this  .secondary  instruction  may  be  best  imparted  without  interfering 
too  much  with  the  work  of  tin?  primary  department  of  the  ."chool  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  could 
not  best  bo  done  by  the  headmaster,  as  it  would  take  liun  from  his  work  of  supervision,  and  that  it 
would  bo  better  to  ^ive  him  a  qualilied  assistant  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  undesirable,  I  think, 
to  interfere  with  the  supervision  which  tho  master  ou^ht  to  exercise. 

1883.  Frofessor  ^/laiuf.]  You  would  not  have  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  headmaster 
himself  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  preclude  him  altogether  from  giving  the  instruction  ;  but  1  think 
it  would  bo  undesirable  that  he  should  do  so  as  a  regular  part  of  his  work. 

18S4.  Would  it  not  be  objectionable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  higher  work  in  tho  school  to  be 
done  bv  a  subordinate  master? — I  am  considering  the  primarv  instruciiou  first. 

1^85.  Would  it  not  have  a  bad  moral  effect  in  the  school  if  the  headmaster  did  not  take  part  in 
the  highest  instruction  given  in  the  school  ?  — I  do  not  contemiilate  that  he  should  not  take  part.  If  he 
supervises  it,  looks  after  it,  and  examines  it.  he  can  hardly  be  said  not  to  take  a  part  in  it.  1  think  it 
would  be  undesirable  that  the  assistant  should  be  a  better  qualilied  man  than  the  headmaster. 

1880.  Her.  W.  J.  Hahcns.']  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  primary  education  is  not  considered  by 
all  competent  judges  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  secondary  education,  do  you  conceive  that  any 
serious  dithculty  would  arise  in  district  high  schools  and  other  schools  siinilaily  constituted,  on  that 
account? — I  think  that  in  those  schools  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  pupils  should  not  begin  at  an 
early  age,  but  at  a  comparatively  later  period. 

1SS7.  Keferring  to  the  standards  of  inspection  and  examination  in  schools,  could  you  indicate  the 
points  in  that  scheme  at  which  the  secondary  instruction  might  be  allowed  to  begin  without  detriment 
to  the  general  work  of  the  school  ? — I  have  not  considered  the  question  ;  but,  looking  at  it  ofF-hand,  I 
should  say,  after  completing  the  Fourth  Standard.     I  say  that,  however,  without  much  consideration. 

1888.  Then,  in  that  case,  do  you  think  that,  for  the  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction,  there 
should  be,  say  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards,  some  variation  allowed,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
examined  by  the  same  standards? — Yes  ;  I  certainly  think  that  would  be  requisite. 

1889.  And  you  are  inciiiied  to  think  that  for  district  high  schools  some  alteration  might  be  made 
in  perhaps  the  two  highest  standards  ? — Yes. 

1890.  Do  you  think  that,  instead  of  an  alteration  of  the  standards  in  that  part  of  the  school,  it 
might  suffice  to  allow  two  years'  interval  between  the  passing  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  two  years 
between  the  passing  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  in  consideration  of  estra  subjects  being  taken  at  the  same 
time? — I  think  it  might  be  doue  iu  that  way. 

1891.  Either  that,  or  new  standards  arranged  for  the  secondary  part  of  the  school  ? — Tes,  either 
one  way  or  the  other.     I  do  not  see  why  either  plan  might  not  be  made  to  work. 

1892.  D-r.  Wallis  ]  Does  not  the  headmaster  of  a  primary  school  at  present  always  take  classes, 
and  teach  them? — Yes,  he  always  teaches  classes  at  present.  In  the  larger  schools,  we  are  reducing 
that  kind  of  work  as  much  as  posible.  It  is  intended,  when  tho  school  grows  to  a  good  size,  that  the 
headmaster  should  not  teach  at  all,  directly. 

1893.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  highest  classes  of  the  school  should  not  be  given  to  his  special 
teaching? — If  the  headmaster  devoted  himself  much  to  the  higher  part  of  the  school  his  sympathies  and 
attention  would  be  very  much  diverted  from  the  primary  instruction. 

1894.  Professor  Shnnd.]  But  is  it  not  the  object  of  a  district  hii;h  school  to  promote  secondary,  as 
well  as  primary,  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  part  of  the  duty'  of  the  headmaster  to  promote  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other? — Y'es  ;  but  the  secondarj'  instruction  should  be  given  without  injuring  the  primary 
instruction.     I  look  upon  these  schools  as  simply  a  makeshift. 

1S94a.  T/ie  OJiairman  ]  Have  you  such  a  school  as  a  district  high  school  where  the  two  classes  of 
education,  secondary  and  primary,  are  combined  ? — No. 

1895.  Professor  S/iaiid.^  Are  there  any  schools  in  your  district  in  which  secondary  instruction  is 
given  by  way  of  extra  classes  held  out  of  school  hours  ? — I  think  I  may  say  there  are  not.  I  belier^ 
there  are  some  small  classes  taught  from  time  to  time  at  Tauranga. 
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Mr.  O'SuJlivan.  ISOG.  As  a  rule,  thnt  practice  docs  not  exist  in  tlic  district  ? — "So.     The  Board  endeavoured  to  pet 

it  adopted  at  till)  Tliaincs  and  (1110  or  two  oilier  places;  but   peoplu  did  not  seem  to  agree  about  it ; 

Tub.  11,  187n.     tijpy  tlioiii^lit  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  uttlinK  a  hii^h  school. 

1597.  Do  VdU  iiiiiii«  tliat,  if  there  was  a  master,  in  tho  country,  couipclent  to  (^ivc  instruction  in 
some  of  the  higher  brariciies,  such  as  Latin,  Fioiicli,  and  matliematics,  it  would  be  desirable  to  open 
extra  classes  for  the  more  jmiinisiiig  of  his  piipiU? — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  rather  dangerous  to 
take  a  master  away  from  his  duties  in  tlio  primary  school  :   it  is  apt  to  be  injurious. 

1598.  I  do  not  propipse  takiiif;  liim  away.  1  propose  that  this  class  should  ho  outside  of  school 
hours  ? — I  meant  anythiiif;  that  would  occupy  hi.s  attention.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  never  think  of 
preventing  it  at  a  ])luco  where  there  was  a  want  to  be  supplied.  I  would  not  a[)prove  of  it  in  a  town, 
for  instance,  or  in  a  place  wlicrc  there  was  no  ahsohite  necessity  for  it. 

189!).  I  understand  you  to  say  you  would  rather  it  were  not  done  in  towns  where  secondary 
instruction  could  be  obtained  ? — Yes. 

1900.  IJut  in  country  districts,  where  tlicre  are  no  other  means  of  supplying  secondary  instruction, 
do  you  think  it  should  bo  enconraijcd  by  Education  Boards? — Yes;  but  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
careful  to  prevent  its  being  done  unless  whiro  there  is  a  real  necessiiy  lor  it. 

1901.  trofeasor  Ctok.\  What  are  the  limits  of  a^'c  for  the  Auckland  Board  of  Education  scholar- 
sliips? — Between  twelve  and  sixteen. 

1902.  Ilavirg  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  jilaiii  primary. school  education  is  not,  in  all  respects,  the 
best  preparation  for  a  secondary  school,  do  you  not  think  that  the  limits  of  age  should  be  lowered,  and 
made,  say,  between  ten  and  fourteen  or  ten  and  thirteen  ? — I  have  always  been  opposed  to  lowering  the 
age.  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  It  would  lead  to  cramming,  and  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  children. 

190.3.  Tiie  Chairman.']  Arc  these  scholarships  competed  for  generally  by  the  country  schools? — 
There  has  alw.ays  been  a  uumber  of  candidates  from  the  country  schools,  some  of  whom  have  been  suc- 
cessful.    I  will  a.scerlain  the  exact  number,  and  supply  the  Commission  with  the  information.* 

1901.  Frofessor  Shand.]  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  standard  of  examination  for  the  scholar- 
ships?— We  have  had  two  classes  of  ."chularsliips,  one  confined  to  district  schools,  and  the  other  called 
"open  "  Bcholarsliips.  The  examination  tor  those  from  the  district  schools  is  in  the  ordinary  English 
subjects,  and  similar  to  Class  E,  except  that  we  specify  particular  periods  of  history,  and  v\'o  have  also 
included  some  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  and  one  or  two  thiiig.s  of  that  kind.  But,  in  a  general  way, 
the  examination  is  very  much  the  same  as  what  might  be  expected  from  candidates  in  Class  E.  For 
the  open  scholar.-hips,  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  and  some  branches  of  natural  scieuce  are  required. 
I  do  not  think  tliey  have  Greek. 

190-3.  Are  the  candidates  at  liberty  to  take  the  whole  of  these  subjects,  or  only  a  limited  number  ? 
— They  are  obliged  to  take  the  whole  of  certain  subjects  ;  there  are  some  others  that  are  optional — 
optional  so  far  that  they  may  take  two  out  of  the  number. 

1906.  They  are  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  two? — No. 

1907.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Can  tho  Auckland  Grammar  School  pupils  compete  for  these  open  scholar- 
ships?— Y'cs  ;  they  have  been  jirincipally  won  by  boys  from  the  Grammar  School:  I  think  always, 
except  in  two  instances,  when  there  were  no  candidates  from  that  school. 

190S.  liev.  W.  J.  Hahcns.]  Do  all  the  candidates  being  between  the  apes  of  twelve  and  sixteen 
compete  on  equal  terms  as  to  age? — I'es ;  it  is  so  now.  The  Board  departed  from  the  practice  once, 
so  far  as  regards  open  .scholarships,  but  it  was  not  found  advantageous  to  do  so.  I  may  say, as  regards 
district  schools,  that  the  younger  boys  have  the  best  of  it — that  here,  at  all  events,  the  older  boys  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  because  for  a  long  time  the  education  system  had  lapsed  in  Auckland,  and  there  was 
really  very  little  provision  for  education  of  any  kind.  I  find  that  the  boys  who  have  begun  within  the 
last  few  years  have  an  advantage  over  the  older  ones.  I  do  not  consider  this  an  argument  for 
cramming  very  young  children. 

1909.  Do  you  think  that,  as  the  education  system,  becomes  more  firmly  established,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  make  a  distinction  between  boys  under  fourteen  and  boys  under  sixteen  ? — I  doubt  it 
very  much.  If  all  boys  were  equal  in  intellect,  and  in  maturiiy  of  intellect,  and  had  the  same 
Burri)nndiugs  and  associations,  a  distinction  might  be  made.  As  things  must  be,  age  is  but  one 
element. 

1910.  Professor  CookP^  Who  are  tho  examiners  for  these  scholarships? — The  Board  generally 
employ  gentlemen  in  the  town  for  the  purpose.  They  have  generally  left  the  management  of  the 
matter  to  me. 

1911.  Professor  Shand.]  Do  you  know  whether  evening  classes  have  ever  been  held  in  Auckland — 
I  do  not  mean  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  ? — I  believe  there  was  an  attempt  to  hold  evening 
classes  in  connection  with  the  Grammar  School,  but  that  it  failed  because  pupils  would  not  attend.  1 
do  not  state  that  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  know  generally  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  maintaining 
evening  classes  ;  the  boys  attend  at  first  owing  to  the  novelty,  but  almost  invariably  drop  off. 

1912.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  those  evening  classes  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grammar 
School  ? — I  think  they  were  only  started  in  order  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  trust  deed,  which 
provides  that  evening  classes  shall  be  opened. 

1913.  What  sort  of  instruction  were  they  instituted  to  give? — I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  I  imagine  the  object  was  to  enable  boys  who  might  wish  to  prepare  for  the  University,  for  tho 
literary  examinations  for  legal  students,  and  the  like,  to  make  use  of  them. 

191-i.  Do  you  think  that  if  classes  were  opened  with  the  object  of  giving  oniinarv  instruction  to 
lads  in  shops  and  working  establishments  they  would  be  well  attended? — 1  think  i"t  would  be  very 
desirably  to  try  them,  but  I  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  their  success.  The  Board  did  establish  an 
evening  class  for  some  time,  and  had  a  si)ecial  master  for  it.     It  was  attended  pretty  well  for  a  while, 

*  From  1873  to  1879  (both  yem-s  included)  37  seliolarsliips  Lave  been  awarded,  and  of  lliis  number  10  were  gained  by 
pupils  from  country  scliools,  4  by  pupils  from  suburban  schools,  3  by  pupils  from  the  Thames,  and  20  bv  Duuils  from 
Auckland  City.— K.  J.  O'S.  '  ^  *^ 
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lull.  Hdon  fell  cifl".     I  HCfirroly  lliiiik,  linwovrr,  timl  llic  HyHtom  wnn  pivon  a  fair  trial.     I  tliiiik  it  is  a  very   iSr.  O'HMiva: 

iMi|)or(iiiil  I  mi  lit,  iiiid  lliat  I  lie  uticinpl  (iii^lit  to  lie  iiiftih^  over  iiiiil  ovir  ayaiii,  and  every  iiicaua  eibauHtcd  

to  «eii  il"  it  ciuild  lint  \w  made  HureeHMfiil.  ^"^^  **•  1^79. 

Mr.  Fkedehick   L.  Piiimi.;  wob  sworn  and  ozaminoJ.  itr.  F.  L.  Primt. 

1915.  The  Oliairman.]  I  tliiiik  you  are  oiio  of  the  trustoos  of  tho  Three  Kings  WoBlcyan  Estate  ?    F«b.  14, 1879. 

— TCH. 

lOlG.  How  Ion;;  Iiave  you  held  tliat  position  ? — A  groat  number  of  years — something  less  than 
twenty. 

11)17.  Are  yon  eonver.sant  with  tho  terms  of  tho  trust  under  which  the  grant  was  made  to  the 
Wealeyan  body  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledjjo. 

1918.  Jliivin;;  lienrd  the  teriiis  of  the  trust  road,  can  you  say  whether  its  objects  are  being  carried 
out  at  iiresenl?  —  I  helievo  so.  J']very  penny  derived  from  the  endowment  in  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Three  Kiii^H  insliliition,  and  at  tiie  prcMent  lime  tho  proceeds  of  thcso  trusts  arc  devoted  to  the 
support  of  Natives  wenl  there  from  several  miH.^ioii  Ntalioiis. 

I  HI!).  An  I'arasyou  are  aware,  none  of  the  fluids  arising;  from  this  estate  ^rc  merged  in  the  general 
fund.M  fur  t\tv  mainleiiaMee  of  iho  Wesieyan  clergy  ? — None  at  all. 

1!)20.  We  had  it  in  ovidenco  that,  to  8omo  extent,  this  trust  deed  m.ay  bo  overridden  by  what  is 
called  the  "  model  trust  deed  "  of  tho  We.sleyaii  bod}'.  J)o  you  know  whether  the  model  trust  deed 
docs  in  any  way  override  the  terms  of  this  trust  ? — 1  could  not  say.  I  know  there  is  what  is  called  a 
model  deed  reiji.stercd  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  respect  of  a  chapel  at  P.inicll,  under  which  all  our 
deeds  are  re^jistercd ;  and  in  1S5G  the  J{eli;;ious  and  Charitable  Trusts  Act  was  passed  expressly  to 
carry  out  this  provision,  some  ]n'o])erties  luint;  named. 

1921.  Do  you  think  this  properly  was  brouijht  under  tho  terms  of  tho  model  trust  deed  by  the  • 
legislation  of  1S5G  ? — The  Wesleyans  have  no  property  anywhere  that  is  not  brought  under  that  deed. 
Every  trustee  holds  his  trust  under  that  model  deed  ;  there  is  not  a  single  exception. 

.  1922.  Do  you  know  hoiv  tho  property  at  the  Three  Kings  is  being  managed  at  the  present  time? 
Is  it  being  utilized  by  being  let? — It  was  let  by  public  tender  about  three  years  ago.  There  were  a 
great  many  tenders,  and  generally,  if  not  in  every  case,  the  highest  tender  was  accepted.  It  was  let 
then  for  seven  and  ton  years,  and  the  rental  derived  is  £299. 

1923.  Jifv.  W.  J.  llabens.]  The  original  trust  sets  forth  as  the  object  of  the  grant  the  education 
of  children  of  both  races,  and  of  other  persons  inhabitants  of  tho  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? — That 
was  carried  out  some  years  ago  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Before  the  war  drove  the  scholars 
away  a  large  number  of  Natives  were  maintained  there,  for  whom  tho  (leueral  Government  paid  dtlO  a 
year  each.  Subsequently  the  Provincial  Government  sent  a  number  of  children,  city  Arabs,  for  whom 
they  paid  money  towards  their  maintenance  ;  but  the  funds  fell  off  and  the  children  had  to  be  sent 
home.  Of  course  this  sum  of  £299  could  not  keep  many  children  and  provide  persons  to  look  after 
them. 

1921'.  I  understand  that,  at  present,  no  children  are  taught  at  the  Three  Kings  ? — The  only  pupils 
who  are  there  now  are  some  Native  lads  who  are  being  trained  as  teachers  for  their  own  people. 
Several  have  been  trained  in  that  way,  and  have  gone  out  amongst  the  Natives,  and  some  are  in  course 
of  training  there  now. 

192-Ia..  When  you  say  trained  as  teachers,  do  you  mean  as  teachers  and  pastors,  or  as  [school- 
masters ? — As  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  whichever  they  may  turn  out  to  be. 

1925.  What,  in  the  view  of  tho  trustees,  is  the  justification  of  their  present  application  of  this 
trust  to  the  purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers,  whereas  the  original  terms  of  the  trust  stated  that 
children  were  to  be  educated  ? — I  think  that  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  it  is  held  that  the  trustees 
should  administer  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Auckland  District  Meeting,  which  has  decided  that  the 
Natives  shall  be  instructed  or  trained  at  the  institution,  and  the  trustees  of  course  carry  out  that 
object. 

1926.  Then  do  we  understand  that  the  trustees  now  take  this  view  :  that  they  are  legally  exonerated 
from  the  original  terms  of  the  trust  as  expressed  in  the  Crown  grant? — It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  model  deed  and  the  Charitable  Trust  Act  override  everything. 

1927.  Is  it  on  that  ground  the  trustees  are  acting? — It  is  on  that  ground.  The  model  deed 
empowers  the  trustees  to  appropriate  these  funds  for  any  JMethodist  purpose  whatever,  but  the  trustees 
have  taken  up  the  ground  that  they  would  not  appropriate  one  penny  except  to  Native  purposes.  In 
consequence  of  the  war  some  years  ago,  the  Native  children  were  all  sent  adrift,  and  it  was  years 
before  pupils  could  be  again  obtained.  It  has  been  through  no  fault  of  the  trustees  that  there  have 
been  so  few  Native  inmates  at  the  institution. 

1928.  Then  I  understand  that  not  only  do  the  trustees  hold  themselves  exonerated  from  the  strict 
terms  of  the  trust  by  subsequent  legislation,  but  that  they  also  consider  they  are  going  as  near  to  the 
original  purpose  as  in  the  altered  circumstances  they  can  go  to  it  ? — That  is  their  object — -they  want  to 
go  as  near  to  the  trust  as  possible. 

1929.  Professor  Sale~\  Is  it  intended  that  all  the  lads  who  are  being  trained  at  the  institution 
should  be  licensed  preachers  ? — No,  not  all. 

1930.  Some  would  be  teachers  and  some  preachers  ? — Tea ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  will  be 
teachers.  Some,  supposed  to  be  the  best  lads,  the  missionaries  have  under  their  care  at  the  mission 
stations  at  liokianga,  Kaipara,  and  Eaglan  ;  aud  those  boys  are  trained  at  the  Three  Kings,  under  Mr. 
Buddie,  the  Principal. 

1931.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  answer  to  the  question  would  be  that  it  is  not  definitely  decided  that 
they  should  pursue  either? — That  is  so.  At  the  last  Conference  it  was  urged  that  the  missionaries 
should  send  the  best  lads — those  from  about  twelve  years  of  age.  But  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  of 
the  available  funds,  as  every  boy  costs  something  for  his  maintenance.  No  portion  of  these  funds  goes 
towards  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  ;  they  are  simply  for  maintenance. 

12— H.  1. 
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Mr.  F.  L.  Primt.  1932.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  the  trustees  think  they  could  lefrally  apply  these  funds  to  any  Wcsleyan 

purpoKc  wlialcvcT? — It  has  been  so  advanced,  hut  ihe  trustees  do  not  take  that  view. 

Feb.  14,  1879.  1933.  I  mean  legally  as  ili.-tincl  from  morally  ? — Tiic  trustees  have  been  advised  that  it  was  the 

opinion  of  Judge  Eichmond  tiial  they  could  do  so  ;  but  whether  they  can  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  Bay. 

Rev.  J.  Kinder.  The  Eev.  J.  KiNDEB,  D.D.,  was  Bworn  and  eiamined. 

Feb  14  1879  1934f.  Tlie  Chairman.]  Ton  are  the  master  of  St.  John's  College  ? — Tes. 

10;{.").  How  lonp;  have  you  held  that  position? — Between  seven  and  eipiht  years. 

19.'}(j.  St.  John's  Collejio,  I  believe,  i.i  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — It  is. 

1937.  What  objoct  had  it  in  view  in  applyin<^  for  atl'iliation  ? — I  have  a  dilliculty  in  answering  the 
question.  I  do  not  know  what  advantage  arises  from  alliliation  ;  but  1  presume  the  reason  was  because, 
if  students  of  the  College  wished  to  study  for  a  degree,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  do  so  at  some 
affiliated  institution.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  advantage  which  was  contemplated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

1938.  Did  the  College  receive  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  University,  such  as  was  granted  to  the 
Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1939.  "What  is  the  curriculum  of  education  in  the  College  ? — The  curriculum  has  to  be  regulated 
by  the  intentions  of  the  ])arents  of  the  young  men,  and  of  the  young  men  themselves  who  come  to  the 
College.  It  is  exceedingly  wide  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  intended  to  embrace  the  training  of  young  men 
in  tho  higher  branches  of  education,  a  course  of  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  are  required  for 
University  scholarships,  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  preliminary  lei;al  examinations.  That  is  as  laid 
down  in  the  usual  advertisement  inserted  in  the  papers.  Besides  that,  the  curriculum  is  especially  in- 
tended for  preparing  young  men  for  holy  orders. 

1910.  IIow  many  pu])ils  arc  there  at  present  at  the  College  ? — Seven. 

1941.  Arc  they  all  being  prepared  for  holy  orders? — They  are  all  young  men  who  are  either 
themselves  candidates  for  ordination,  or  whose  parents  are  lavourable  to  their  becoming  candidates  at 
a  sufficient  age. 

1942.  Is  there  any  limitation  of  age  for  the  admission  of  students  to  the  College? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  age  having  been  fixed,  but  practically  no  students  are  admitted  until  they  are  sixteen  or 
seventeen  j'ears  of  age. 

1943.  Has  any  endowment  been  received  from  the  Government,  in  the  shape  of  land,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  College  r — None  at  all. 

1944.  Br.  WkU/s.]  What  classical  books  do  you  read  in  the  College  ?— At  the  present  time  I  have 
one  young  man  preparing  for  a  degree  who  is  reading  Plato,  Sophocles,  Livy,  and  Virgil.  He  has  also 
read  with  me  portions  of  Horace  and  Terence,  Herodotus,  and  Homer,  besides  practice  in  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  composition. 

1945.  To  what  extent  do  you  conduct  the  student  in  mathematics  ? — To  any  extent  required  by 
the  University.  That  is  our  guide  in  the  matter.  The  studies  of  the  students  who  contemplate  going 
into  tlie  University  course  are  regulated  by  what  the  University  requires.  Any  books  therefore  re- 
quired by  the  University  would  be  read  at  the  College. 

194(j.  Do  you  mean  required  by  the  University  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  ? — Yes,  the  first  degree. 

1947.  Tfie  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  assistance  in  conducting  the  College? — None. 

1948.  At  the  present  moment  have  you  any  undergraduates  of  the  New  Zealand  University  attend- 
ing your  College  ? — I  have  one  undergraduate. 

1949.  How  many  of  the  pupils  of  St.  .John's  College  have  matriculated  to  the  University  since 
affiliation  ? — Only  one,  strictly  speaking,  from  St.  John's  College.  One  has  come  to  me  who  matricu- 
lated at  the  Auckland  College.  He  was  with  me  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  took  his  second  degree 
examination  from  St.  John's  College. 

1950.  Professor  Brown.]  Did  you  send  in  no  record  of  this  change  of  the  residence  of  the  student 
to  the  Eegistrar  of  the  University  ? — I  did  not.  I  refrained  from  doing  so  at  the  student's  own 
request,  and  at  the  request  (as  I  understood)  of  the  headmaster  of  the  Auckland  College,  but  chiefly 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  monopolize  the  credit  of  a  young  man  passing  his  degree  from  the 
College,  when  he  had  already  passed  his  first  examination  at  the  Auckland  Grammar  School.  He  had 
passed  his  first  degree  examuiation  when  he  came  to  me  :  he  came  to  me  to  prepare  for  the  second 
examination,  and  took  his  degree  from  the  College. 

19.jl.  Professor  Shand.]  Is  he  now  a  graduate? — Yes. 

1952.  What  were  the  subjects  of  the  first  examination — the  compulsory  or  the  voluntary  ? — The 
subjects  were  Latin  and  mathematics. 

1953.  In  what  subjects  did  he  prepare  at  your  College  for  the  second  examination  ? — Greek,  French, 
and  physical  science. 

1954.  Do  you  remember  what  branch  of  physical  science? — Electricity  and  magnetism,  I  think. 
Those  he  did  not  read  with  me ;  but  he  had,  I  believe,  some  knowledge  of  them  when  he  came,  and 
perfected  himself  in  them  while  he  was  at  St.  John's,  from  books. 

1955.  Have  you  apparatus  at  the  College  for  teaching  those  branches  of  physical  science — heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  ? — No. 

1956.  Do  you  know  how  the  student  acquired  his  knowledge?  Was  it  simply  from  books? — I  belieye 
from  books.  He  may  have  had  some  knowledge  when  he  came.  But  he  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
young  man  of  extremely  studious  habits  and  considerable  ability.  1  claim  no  credit  whatever  for  pre- 
paring him  for  his  examination  in  physical  science.  He  came  to  me  chiefly  for  his  Greek,  and  I  assisted 
him  also  in  some  slight  degree  with  his  French. 

1957.  And  you  cannot  tell  the  Commission  whether  he  obtained  his  previous  knowledge  of  physical 
science  from  books  alone,  or  whether  he  attended  systematic  instruction? — I  cannot  say  positively ; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  attended  regular  instructipn  elsewhere,  because  he  hardly  had  time 
for  doing  so.  It  is  not  as  if  he  could  have  gone  backwards  aud  forwards  frequently  for  instruction 
from  the  masters  at  the  Grammar  School. 


ui  n.— I. 

105S,    Prn/fttor  lirowii.]   Wii8  ho  rcHidont,  in  llio  C'c)llt)(»(>? — Yes;  and  that,  in  a  coniidorablniliHtanuo    Rtv.  J.  Kimltr. 

from  tho  li)\\n  :  llicrrfori',  wlml  iiHHiMliini'i'  ln<  (,'ii|,  (>lHi'\vhi!i'«  iiiuhI  havo  l)cun  Hlijjhl.     llo  iimy  hnvu  had  

HOino  UHMiHtaiici'  III  II  faHiial  way,  Inil  1 iilil  iiot,  I  think,  have  had  any  rc^nlar  aHNintanco.  '•'"'''•  "•  '*79. 

lltri!).   Till-  C/itiiniiiiii.]  ArcycMir  prcHi'iit  pupilH  lioarchTH  or  day  HL'iii)larn  ? — Tiioy  aro  all  hoardtTH. 
All  liolilinfi  Hrli(ilai'hhi|iH  (in  llm  IcMindalidii  arti  ri'(|nir(>il  to  \w  hoarilorH. 

l!l(ii).    Ih  thi'i-i'  any  iiopniation  in  tho  ncighhonrlinuil  ot'  St.  Juha'H  lliat  wuuM  hu  uapahlu  uF  hu[)- 
plyiiii;  day  HcludaiM  ? — itnrdly  any, 

l!)(!l.  1  undi'i'Mtand  liiiit.  you  havo  only  one  niatriculalod  Hludont  ? — BoaidoH  tho  f»oncrai  coupmo  for 
artH,  tluTo  is  lli(>  Hp(>cial  Hnhjoct,  of  tliool(ii»y.  RIoBt  ot"  tho  HiibjoctH  aro  proHcrihod  by  the  Hoard  of 
'rhoi>lo^;i('al  StnilicM,  uppointi'il  !)y  tho  (lonoral  .Synod.  Tho  I'ollowinp;  Ih  tho  curriculum  of  tho  Theo- 
logical School:  must  of  tho  older  hIikIomIh  aro  |)ur8uin'.i  thin  courno  of  Mtudy  ;  others  aro  not  old 
i>iioMi,'h  til  niatriiMilato  yet  with  advanlaijo  :  —  Hoard  of  Tlirological  Slitdici — Orndo  I.,  1S79  :  1.  Book 
of  i'lxoilii.s  :  2.  ( Jospi'l  according  to  St.  Ijukc;  ',i.  Whately's  Evidences  ;  l.  Ciiurch  Catcchii>m  ;  5.  Hitttory 
of  llio  Cluirch,  lirsl  throo  centuries  ;  (i.  Order  of  J[ornin>j;and  I'jvenini;  I'rayer,  not  including  Holy  Com- 
munion. (Jiade  11.;  1.  Kings  of  . I udah  and  Israel,  Hubse(iuent  to  Solomon  ;  2.  The  .icts  of  tlio  Apostles, 
chapter  xiii.  Ill  end;  U.  Sermon  on  the  iMoinit  (I'^nglisli)  ;  .I-.  Palcy's  Evidences,  Parts  i.  and  ii. ;  5.  Articles 
of  I  no  t^hurch,  i.  to  vi.,  inclusive  ;  0.  I'A'clesiaslical  History,  general,  fourlli,  liftli,  and  sixth  centurieH  ;  7. 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Knglish,  i)rior  to  Keformation  ;  S.  Jlistory  of  tho  Church  of  New  Zealand, 
Englisli  and  Maori  ;  !).  Services  lor  Uaplism  and  Confirmation;  10.  Supplementary  :  Juellii  Apologia 
(Latin);  11.  Sermon  on  tho  Mount  ((ireek).  Grade  111.:  1.  Post-Captivity  Prophets,  with  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Psalms  cxx.  to  cxliv.,  inidusivo  ;  2.  (rospcl  of  St.  John  (Greek  and  Englisii)  ;  ',i.  4. 
Epistle  to  Colossians  (Greek  and  Ennlish)  ;  .'5.  Hutlcr's  Analogy,  Part  I.  ;  (j.  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  i. ;  7.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Middle  Ages— Hardwick ;  H.  BedsB 
Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Hooks  i.  and  ii.  ;  9.  Hooker,  Book  i.,  v.  to  ilii  ;  10.  Order  of 
Holy  Communion  in  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Articles  xxi.,  xxiii.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxviii. 
to  XXX.  inclusive.  Grade  IV.:  1.  Scripture — Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges;  2. 
Epistle  to  Komans  (Greek  and  English);  3.  Psalms  i.,  ii.,  xxvii.,  ex.,  cxi.,  and  Jonah,  in  Hebrew; 
4.  Scrmou  on  any  passage  of  Scripture  selected  by  examiners ;  5.  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  Books 
i.  to  X.,  inclusive,  also  Book  xxii. ;  G.  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  ii.  ;  7.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Articles 
iv.,  v.,  vi. ;  8.  Extracts  from  Eusebius,  in  Analecta  Christiana;  9.  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons,  i.,  ii.,  iii., 
xi.,  xii.,  XV.;  10.  History  of  Canon  of  Scripture — Wcstcott ;  11.  llci'ormatiou  Period  of  Church 
History;  ]2.  Kow's  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists ;  13.  Constitution  and  usages  of  ancient  Councils  and 
Synods,  as  bearing  on  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church  of  New  Zealand  ;  14.  Hooker's  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,  Book  v.,  chapter  I.  to  end. 

19t)2.  Professor  SIkiih/.]  "What  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  students  is  given  to  the  theological 
studies,  and  what  proportion  to  general  knowledge  ? — It  varies  altogether  according  to  the  different 
cases. 

1963.  Could  you  give  us  tho  limits  of  variation  ? — My  plan  is  this  :  I  give  the  junior  students  a  class 
every  morning  for  an  hour  before  breakfast  in  the  New  Testament,  English  and  Greek.  That  I  believe 
to  be  about  the  amount  of  distinct  theological  teaching  which  the  juniors  receive,  except  from  sermons  in 
the  College  chapel,  which  all  attend.  The  i-est  of  their  time  is  employed  in  getting  up  tlieir  general  sub- 
jects— their  classical  knowledge,  history,  arithmetic,  Euclid,  algebra,  &c.  I  am  no  advocate  for  their 
spending  their  time  in  the  study  of  theology  at  present,  to  the  neglect  of  their  general  education. 
AVith  regard  to  others  who  are  preparing  to  pass  examinations  in  both  branches,  they  must  give  a 
larger  portion  of  their  time  to  theology.  I  generally  give  the  afternoon  to  it,  taking  the  morning  for 
the  general  subjects — classics  and  matiiematies.  AVith  regard  to  the  undergraduate  1  have  mentioned 
he  is  not  at  present  reading  any  theology,  because  he  is  preparing  for  his  degree,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
interfere  with  his  University  studies  by  giving  him  other  work  to  do  ;  but  he  has  previously  passed 
with  great  credit  the  examinations  for  Grades  I.  and  II.  by  the  "Board  of  Theological  Studies,"  the 
subjects  of  which  are  given  in  my  last  answer  but  one. 

1964.  Has  ho  passed  any  of  the  examinations  for  the  degree  ? — He  has  passed  the  first  annual 
College  examination,  and  with  credit. 

1965.  -Professor  Mroicn.]  Is  it  long  since  he  matriculated? — In  the  course  of  last  year.  He  went 
up  for  his  first  year's  examination  last  Christmas. 

196G.  Professor  Cook.^  In  the  case  of  those  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees,  what  is 
the  standard  at  which  you  aim  iu  their  general  studies  ? — That  depends  entirely  upon  their  own  ability 
and  their  proficiency  when  they  come  to  me.     I  try,  of  course,  to  get  them  as  high  as  they  can  go. 

1967.  There  is  no  definite  standard  to  which  they  must  attain — you  simply  get  them  on  as  far  as 
you  can  ? — Tes. 

196S.  Dr.  WaUis.']  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  course  of  higher  education  is  satisfactory  wHcli 
totally  ignores  all  biblical  and  religious  knowledge  ? — Certainly  not. 

1969.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  present  New  Zealand  University  system  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  colony?. —  L  have  had  so  little  occasion  to  consider  that  subject  that  I  can  hardly 
answer  your  question,  having  had  only  one  undergraduate  at  the  College,  and  another  young  man  for  a 
part  vi  his  time,  who  took  his  degree  with  me  ;  but  as  far  my  impression  goes  the  examination  papers 
which  are  set  are  rather  calculated  to  show  the  cleverness  of  the  examiners  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils. 

1970.  Professor  CjoIc.'}  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  standard  is  too  high  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
high.     I  think  it  embraces  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects. 

1971.  Professor  Shaiid.]  Do  you  mean  that  five  subjects  is  too  great  a  number  to  be  examined  on 
for  the  degree? — When  those  five  subjects  are  broken  up  into  different  branches  I  do  consider  the 
number  somewhat  excessive. 

1972.  How  many  do  you  think  would  be  right  ? — I  cannot  give  an  opinion.  I  only  think  that  at 
present  there  are  too  many. 

1973.  Professor  Coo/c.]  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  papers  have  been  of  a  character  calculated 
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Sev.  J.  Kinder,  to  show  the  clevernesB  of  the  examiuers  ?  You  say  the  standard  is  not  too  high :  where  then  does  that 
peculiarity  appear?    Have  catch  questions  been  set? — I  am  merely  giving  my  general  imprension.     I 

Feb.  14, 1879.  l,av(>  never  had  occasion  to  go  into  thcie  papers  minutely  ;  but  my  impreHsion,  on  looking  at  them  and 
reading  them,  has  been  that,  without  going  too  high,  they  have  been  altogether  of  a  very  difficult 
character,  and  very  often — 1  am  not  speaking  witli  regard  to  the  later  ones ;  there  may  bo  some  im- 
provement in  that  reupcct ;  but  with  regard  to  the  earlier  ones — simply  to  involve  a  knowledge  de 
omnibus  rebus  et  quihuxdam  nliiit — anything  liool<ed  in  that  could  be  reganled  as  bearing  on  the  subject. 

1974.  Frofessor  S/iand.]  Does  your  critieiHrn  apply  to  the  examinationH  for  the  degree,  or  to  the 
examinations  lor  Hcliolurships,  or  to  both  ? — My  oliscrvations  are  with  regard  to  both. 

1975.  Tlie  Cliairmaii.']  Are  the  present  InilMingR  suflicicni  lor  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  College  ? — Yes ;  we  have  got  accommodation  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  might  be  made  available  if  required. 

197G.  Jiev.  W.  J.  Uabcns]  "Would  you  consider  that  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents would  require,  at  a  very  early  date,  the  addition  of  other  teacliers  ? — A  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  would  undoubtedly  necessitate  additional  teachers. 

1977.  l)o  you  think  that  for  the  present  number  of  pupils  your  own  single  exertions  suffice,  with- 
out undue  labour  on  your  part  ? — I  do  not  wi.-<h  to  overvalue  my  own  abilities  or  powers.  I  siiould 
certainly  be  very  glad  if  I  had  some  one  to  help  me  in  some  subjects.  1  do  not  mean  on  account  of 
the  labour  ;  but,  take  physical  science,  for  instance,  which  has  just  been  mcnlioned — I  do  not  profess 
to  teach  that  subject  at  all.  If,  therefore,  there  were  any  funds  for  the  purpose  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  the  trustees  should  appoint  some  one  to  teach  physical  science.  It  is  not  likely  under 
any  circumstances  that  he  would  have  many  scholars,  and  it  would  never  pay  :  still,  if  there  were  only 
a  single  student  studying  the  subject  for  his  degree,  it  would  in  the  abstract  be  desirable. 

1978.  Are  you  in  a  jiosition  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  for  University  institutions  in 
New  Zealand  to  take? — 1  do  not  see  how,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  any  other  system  than  the 
present  can  bo  well  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  University  acting  as  an 
examining  body  is  calculated  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  the  various  institutions  for  higher 
education  throughout  the  colony. 

1979.  In  what  direction,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  extension  of  the  present  University  system  most 
urgently  required? — I  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion. 

1980.  Professor  Cook']  You  said  just  now  that ,  under  the  present  circumstances,  you  regard  the 
existing  form  of  the  University  as  the  most  desirable  one.  Will  you  state  what  those  present  circum- 
stances are?  Do  you  refer  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Auckland,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony  generally  ? — If  the  University  became  a  teaching  body  it  would  then  require  to  be  fixed  in 
some  central  position.  Possibly  that  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  Wellington,  or  some  central  point 
in  the  colony,  but  I  question  whetlier  it  would  be  much  of  an  advantage  to  the  places  at  a  distance. 
What  is  wanted  is  really  good  local  institutions,  and  not  one  great  central  one. 

1981.  Br.  Wallis.']  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there  is  a  college  with  a  staff  of  professors  in 
Dimediu,  and  another  college  with  a  staff  of  professors  in  Christchurch.  Do  you  not  thiuk  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  Auckland  to  have  a  similar  college  here  also,  with  a  staff  of  professors? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be.  If,  however,  you  have  professors  in  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and 
Dunedin,  then  it  comes  very  much  to  simply  multiplying  the  collegiate  system. 

1982.  Might  not  ail  these  colleges  be  united  into  one  University,  like  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland?     Would  you  approve  of  that? — Yes;  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

1983.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Habeas.]  You  are  aware  that  the  present  University  Act  provides  for  a  Con- 
vocation, to  be  composed  of  the  graduates,  but  that  ad  cundem  graduates  can  only  be  admitted  to  that 
Convocation  if  elected  by  the  other  graduates.  Do  you  think  that  distinction  should  be  made  between 
graduates  who  have  passed  their  examinations  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand  and  ad  eundem 
graduates  ? — I  have  not  thought  about  it. 

1984.  Professor  Shand.]  Are  you  aware  whether  in  otber  Universities  the  ad  eundem  graduates  are 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  University? — I  think  not.  lam  not  an  ad  eundem 
graduate  of  any  University,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  but  I  believe  ad  eundem 
graduates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  no  voice  in  matters  affecting  the  University — no  vote,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

1985.  Br.  WaUis.]  Considering  the  small  number  of  New  Zealand  graduates,  might  it  not  be 
desirable  as  a  provisional  step  to  extend  to  ad  eundem  graduates  the  same  privileges  as  are  given  to  the 
New  Zealand  graduates  ? — There  is  always  a  risk  of  any  provisional  measure  of  that  kind  growing  into 
a  regular  institution,  otherwise  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  Yes,  under  present  circumstances. 

198G.  Pev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  authority  by  which  the  governing  body 
of  the  University  should  be  appointed  ? — No. 

1987.  The  Chairman.]  Could  you  give  any  further  information  with  regard  to  the  position  and 
objects  of  St.  John's  College  ? — I  might  read  to  the  Commission  the  following  resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  held  at  Nelson  in  January,  1877:  "That  this  Synod  is  of  opinion  that 
the  main  object  of  St.  John's  College,  Auckland,  is  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  holy  orders. 
That  the  Trustees  of  St.  John's  College  be  requested  to  give  effect  as  far  as  possible  to  the  above 
resolution."     I  will  add  that  St.  John's  College  is  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod. 

1988.  Is  there  any  connection  between  St.  John's  College  and  the  Church  of  England  Grammar 
School,  beyond  their  being  under  the  same  Board  of  Governors  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
other  connection. 

1989.  Are  there  any  scholarships  tenable  in  the  Parnell  School  that  could  be  held  at  St.  John's 
College? — No;  they  are  not  tied  in  that  way.  There  are  no  scholarships  at  St.  John's  for  students 
from  the  Parnell  School.  We  often  have  students  from  that  school,  because,  being  under  the  same 
Board  of  Governors,  and  both  being  Church  of  England  institutions,  there  is  some  connection  in  that 
way,  but  no  definite  connection. 

1990.  You  were  for  a  long  period,  I  think,  connected  with  the  Parnell  Grammar  School  ? — I  was 
headmaster  for  many  years. 


1)3  U.— 1. 

IO!)I.  Arn  tlioro  niiy  Ncli()liirMl\i|)n  LTiintoil  ill  (lio   I'nnioll  Si-liool  ? — Tlioro  nro  oiliibitioiiM.      lif'ing    Rtv.  J.  Kindtr. 

in  town  lliii  Hcliiilai'Mlii|)H  aro   Iwirdly   ni  piirril.      lOtliibiliitiiM  covoriri";  tlio  mpciHo  of  tuition  arc  iiioro  

satiHl'iicdn-y  to  a  Hrliool  in  llwit  iicii^lilxmrliooii.  ^"b.  H,  1879. 

VM'l.   Ho  tli<>y  niiTclv  coiiMiHt  in  IVi'o  tnilion  at  tlio  Hclinol  i*— Tlioy  cover  tho  feen  for  tuition  ;  but 
tliu  fuuil  lor  tlioMuexliibitioua  ih  uot  dorivuil  fruiu  St.  Jolm'ii  C'oll«(;o. 


Monday,  17tii  FpniiUAnT,  1870. 

PltKSKNT  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Rorko,  M.ll.ll.,  in  tlio  chnir. 


Cnok, 

bV'v.  \\ .  .1    liiibDns  (Secretary), 
Kov.  \V.  E.  Mulgau, 


Profc'HHor  Halo, 
ProfoHHor  tSbaud, 
Dr.  Wallis. 


Mr.  II.  II.  LusK  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lutle. 

1993.  T/ie  C/iairmait.]  You  wore  rccoutly  tbc  Cliairraan  of  tho  Auckland  BoarJ  of  Education  ? —    Yeh  17  i8"9 

1991.  In  that  t'apacity  you  wore  conncclcdwith  tbo  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — 
Tes.     Wo  wore  practically  (rovoniors  of  ilui  .Vncklaiid  Colloj^o  and  (irrammar  .School. 

1093.  Tlio  Bill  dis.soi'iatiiitj  tlio  two  Boards  was  introduced  and  conducted  through  the  House  of 
Eoprest'iitativcs  by  yourself? — It  was. 

199G.  Ton  liavo  been  recently  an  examiner  of  tho  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — 
Tes. 

1907.  Did  you  (Iiid  the  standard  of  education  laid  down  in  that  school  up  to  the  mark  of  gram- 
mar schools  at  Homo,  as  far  as  you  have  had  cxporicuco  of  them  ? — Ic  was  in  some  respects,  and  not 
in  others. 

10S)8.  In  what  respect  did  there  appear  to  you  to  bo  a  deficiency? — In  using  the  word  "deficiency" 
I  am  speakiiiij;  entirelv  having  in  view  what  I  remember  of  the  standard  of  schools  in  Enghuid,  not  as 
compared  with  what  mi:;ht  be  expected  hero.  I  think  the  standard  stands  well  as  compared  with  what 
might  bo  expected;  but  as  compared  with  English  schools,  and  my  knowledge  of  them,  both  from 
remembrance  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them  since  I  left  England,  I  should  say  that  both  the 
English  department  and  the  classical  department  were  deficient.  The  mathematical  department,  I 
think,  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  anything  I  have  known  iu  grammar  schools  in  England. 

1090.  Professor  Sale.]  Have  yon  any  particular  English  schools  iu  view  iu  saying  that? — No;  it 
is  a  lonj;  time  since  I  was  iu  England. 

2000.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  referred  to  the  more  classical  schools  ? — That  was  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  when  speaking  of  the  classics,  because  those  schools  which  I  knew  iu  England  were  mainly 
classical  schools. 

2001.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Habens.']  Have  you  formed  anv  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  the  possibility 
of  suceessfuU}'  blending  iu  one  institution  secondary  education  and  the  higher,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing University,  education  ? — I  have  certainly  thought  of  the  matter,  and  my  impression  is  that,  while  it 
may  be  possible,  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  accomplish  it. 

2002.  Professor  Cook.']  Are  you  prepared  to  say  you  think  it  undesirable  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly, 
because  its  desirability  would  depend  very  much  on  whether  anythiug  better  could  be  had.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  if  I  saw  that  secondary  education  could  be  entirely  divided  from  what  might  be  called 
"  collegiate  "  education,  and  that  a  fair  opportunity  would  be  given  to  the  same  students  to  have  the 
collegiate  educatiou  after  the  other,  I  should  certainly  say  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  divided ; 
but  I  am  uot  prepared  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

2003.  Professor  Sale.]  Do  you  think  that  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Auckland  Grammar  School  is  such  as  ought  to  be  given  in  a  school  professing  to  be  a  grammar 
school  ? — I  think  not :  that  is  to  say,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  higher  grade  to  begin  with.  The 
effect  of  the  present  system  is  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  boys  who  are  doing  very  elementary 
work  indeed,  which  would  be  quite  as  well  done  somewhere  else,  and  which,  if  done  somewhere  else, 
would  leave  men  free  to  do  work  which  they  are  fit  for  of  a  higher  class. 

2001.  Do  you  think  that,  with  the  present  means  at  the  command  of  the  governing  body,  that 
change  could  be  made? — The  only  way  iu  which  I  can  conceive  of  the  change  being  successfully  made 
would  be  by  obliging  all  boys  presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  go  through  some  examination, 
and  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  throw  elsewhere  a  large  number  of  boys  who  now  form  the  lower 
school.  I  do  not  know  that  the  governors  of  the  College  and  Grammar  School  could  provide  for  them 
if  they  shut  them  out,  as  it  were,  or  how  they  could  even  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  them. 

2005.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  at  present  the  lower  school  pays  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
upper  school  ? — Certainly. 

2006.  Would  not  the  removal  of  these  younger  pupils  therefore  impoverish  the  school  ? — It  would, 
of  course. 

2007.  Could  you  make  the  school  a  distinct  grammar  school,  teaching  only  boys,  say,  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  without  seriously  interfering  with  its  means  ? — No,  of  course  not :  that  is  to  say,  the  total 
funds  would  be  reduced  considerably ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  that  would  be 
taught  at  the  school,  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  not  be  ample  funds  at  their  command  still.  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  the  funds  amount  to  now,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  could  be 
made  to  do  the  work  very  well.  That  was  the  impression  I  had  when  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things.  If  you  fixed  a  mere  "age"  limit,  I  should  think  that  would  be  very  undesirable, 
because  some  boys  in  the  lower  school  are  as  old  as  many  in  the  upper — backward  boys  from  the 
country  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  always  will  be  the  case  in  a  place  situated  as  this  is.  There  aro  boys 
who  are  kept  at  home  for  one  reason  or  another  until  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Lush.         2008.  Do  you  think  an  entrance  examination  would  be  preferable  to  fixing  a  limit  of  age  ? — 

I  think  BO. 

Feb.  17, 1879.  200D.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Apart  I'rom  those  examinations  which  you  have  conducted,  have  you  had  an 

extensive  practical  acquaintnTico  with  the  actual  work  of  teachinj,' ? — Certainly  not. 

2010.  .Supposinfj  we  hail,  in  Auckland,  a  collcfjo  similar  to  those  CBtablished  in  Christchurch  and 
Dunodin,  do  you  not  think  that,  with  such  a  college  alon^  with  one  of  our  prammar  schools,  we  should 
bo  in  a  much  better  condition  with  regard  to  education  than  we  are  in  now  ? — Certainly. 

2011.  J)o  you  think  that  tlio  teaching  of  young  men  who  are  undergraduates  of  the  UnivcrBity 
must  necessarily  interl'ero  with  iho  carrying  out  of  the  proper  work  of  a  grammar  school  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  1  am  sure  it  does.  Supposing  you  have  three  or  four  or  half  a 
dozen  young  men  who  are  undergraduates,  perhaps  in  the  second  year  :  These  pupils  require  the  whole 
attention  of  at  least  one  master;  in  fact,  they  have  a  large  part  of  the  attention  of  three  masters,  and 
they  absorb  an  immense  part  of  the  teaching  power  of  the  school  to  themselves. 

2012.  Frofcssor  Cook.']  Would  you  say  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Grammar  School  is  really 
impaired  by  the  presence  of  these  undergraduates  in  the  school? — My  impression  is  this:  that  the 
highest  tuition  given  in  the  Grammar  School  is  not  higher  than  the  highest  tuition  given  in  the  higher 
class  of  grammar  schools  at  Home.  I  mean  to  say  tliat  the  sixth  form  in  one  of  our  best  schools  at 
Home  would  have  read  more  classics,  and  (|uite  as  much  mathematics,  as  the  boys  in  the  upper  class  of 
the  Grammar  School,  whether  undergraduates  or  not. 

2013.  Professor  Shand]  And  I  suppose  you  think  that  if  the  school  were  simply  a  grammar 
school,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  preparing  students  for  degrees,  it  ought  to  carry  its  most  advanced 
pupils  quite  as  hiu'h  a.s  it  does  now  ? — I  think  so. 

20L-i.  Rec.  W.  E.  Mii/(/an.]  What  subjects  do  they  read  in  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
Schools  How  far  in  classii-s  do  they  go? — There  is  no  Greek  taught  in  the  school  at  all,  and  in  Latin 
they  take  up  all  the  ordinary  books.  Jn  the  highest  division,  of  course,  their  work  is  laid  down— they 
must  take  wliat  is  in  the  Calendar  of  the  University  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  higher  classes  read 
Horace,  and  it  may  bo  Lucretius,  and  one  or  two  other  authors.  I  think  they  were  readnig  the 
Geor;;ics  and  some  other  things  of  that  kind,  but  not  Greek.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because 
nobody  wants  to  learn  Greek,  or  whether  it  is  because  they  do  not  profess  to  teach  it. 

2015.  Dr.  TViillis.]  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  and  girls  here  are  more  precocious  than  those  at 
Home? — My  only  experience  of  examinations  at  Home  was  as  one  being  cxamiued,  so  that  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  about  the  comparative  merits  in  that  way;  but  I  think  that 
young  persons  here,  more  particularly  girls,  are  precocious  in  their  intellectual  development. 

201(3.  Professor  Cook.]  Supposing  such  a  college  as  Dr  Wallis  has  referred  to  were  established 
here,  what  do  you  think  would  be  its  prospects  of  success  ?  Can  you  tiive  us  any  idea,  roughly,  of  the 
number  of  students  it  might  have  within,  say,  four  or  five  years? — I  think  it  would  succeed.  Of 
course  it  would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  persons  conducting  it ;  but  I  think  if  it  were  conducted 
by  suitable  persons  in  whom  the  public  had  every  confidence  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  students  in  a  very  short  time. 

2017.  UndergiMduate  members  of  the  University? — Tes.  When  I  say  "in  a  short  time,"  I  mean  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  I  know  of  many  who  would  very  much  like  to  be  put  in  a  position 
to  attend  lectures  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  who  do  not  go  to  the  Grammar  iSchool,  and  for 
one  reason  and  another  would  not  go,  but  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  attend  lectures. 

2018.  Professor  Shand]  Do  you  think  such  a  college  would  be  largely  attended  by  persons  who 
did  not  wish  to  become  graduates,  but  desired  to  attend  special  classes  and  study  special  subjects, 
simply  for  their  own  improvement  ? — Tes.  I  think  it  would  be  used  in  that  way  by  a  good  many.  Of 
course  there  are  a  number  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  professions,  and  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  special  subjects — young  men  who  at  present  have  to  get 
private  tuition,  being  too  old  to  go  to  school. 

2019.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  under  which  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  is  established:  do  you  think  such  a  University  meets  the  requirements  of  the  colony? — I  am 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  established  ;  but  I  am  not  clear  that  there  is  anything  in 
those  principles  to  shut  out  the  colleges  at  each  of  the  centres  of  population  as  a  part  of  the  University  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  University  might  perform  all  the  functions  required  if  there  were  colleges, 
properly  so  called — affiliated  colleges — in  the  different  centres  of  population,  distinct  from  the 
grammar  schools. 

2020.  Professor  Sharid.]  Besides  colleges  for  general  education,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  esta- 
blishing special  colleges  for  educating  3"oung  men  for  professions,  such  as  a  law  school  or  a  school  of 
mines? — My  impression  is  that  we  are  hardly  advanced  enough  yet;  our  population  would  hardly 
justify  the  establishment  of  such  colleges  at  present.  Xo  doubt  it  would  be  most  advisable  by-and- 
by  ;  but,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Auckland,  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  sufficient  demand 
at  present.  Tiiere  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  a  school  of  mines,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  largely  taken  advantage  of  if  it  were  established. 

2021.  Dr.  IVaUis.]  Could  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  the  education  given  to  law  students 
could  be  improved  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  the  education  which  best  fits  a  man  to  be  a  lawyer  is 
that  liberal  education  which  fits  him  best  to  take  any  other  active  part  in  life.  I  do  not  think  he 
requires  a  special  training  from  his  earliest  boyhood  to  become  a  lawyer,  because  I  think  the  tendency 
of  law  studies  is  rather  too  much  to  narrow  people  down,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  there  should  be 
as  little  of  the  narrowing  process  done  at  an  early  age  as  possible.  It  would  be  better  if  a  candidate 
for  the  law  were  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  which  would  really  test  whether  he  had  received  a 
liberal  education  up  to  a  certain  point. 

2022.  Would  you  approve  of  every  person  studying  for  the  law  being  a  B.A.,  an  M.A.,  or  something 
of  that  kind  ? — I  .should  very  much  like  to  see  it.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  hardship  in  many  cases,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  if  nobody  were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  sudden  change,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
objected  to  at  all.  In  many  places  in  other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  practically  insisted  upon.  Of  course, 
the  profession  in  New  Zealand  being  still  undivided,  the  same  rules  do  not  apply  in  all  respects  as  apply 
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ill  nllior  ciimilricH  wlioro  tlioy  iiro  diviilod  ;  bill  in   tlio   oilier  colonioM   no  ono  pun    ho  admiltRd  an  a  Mr.  If.  II.  Lutk. 

luuriHtci' \iiil('HH  ho  liiiH  I'illidi'  u  ISA.  iIc^'I'im',  or  NtihiiiilH  hiiiiNi'lf  to  nn  (>i|uivuii:iil  oxiiiiiiiiation  hoforo  

goiiij;  ii|).      1 1  ft|)|)('iirM  til  iiid  Ihnro  in  no  viiliil   rcniioii   why  n  difTcront  riilo  Hhouhl  apply  to  a  liarrinlnr     ^'^-  '^>  J879. 
(Voiii  tliiit.  wliiili  iipplioH  to  II  Holicitor,  hccaiiMo  in  IIicho  coIoiiicM,  or  at  all  itvontH  in  New  Zrnhind,  tho 
Molii'itiir  diX'H  III!  llmt  tlio  harriHtor  docH  and  rice  unrml,  mh  tiiat  rually  llioro  uliould  bo  no  objcution  to 
make  llu'iii  NiilijiM't  lo  tlio  kuiiio  i-uIch. 

202lt.  Ji'rr.  W.  K.  Miili/nn.]  MoCoro  a  man  can  hncnino  a  nolirilor  inuHt  ho  Horvo  a  i-ortain  number 
of  yoai-H  HI  a  HoJicitor's  ollifo  ?     MiinI,  he  he  lioiiml  ?  — lie  iniint,  ho  lioiind  lor  at  leaMt  three  yearn. 

20'-' I'.  Siipposiii);  ho  look  a  do;;roo  at  a  lIiiiverHity,  could  liio  timo  bo  abridged? — 1  tliiuk  it  might 
ho  nhriilf^oil. 

'iOLTi.  I'rofr.'isor  S/mml.]  fan  you  toll  us  how  HtudenlH  aro  prepared  for  their  examination  in  law? 
— They  propare  llieiiiNelvc.s  iis  tar  as  they  are  prepared.  They  get  no  aHaistaiico  uiileHu  they  happen  to 
bo  ill  tlie  oHIee  of  some  person  who  takes  an  ii'.lerusl  in  tlioiii. 

'Jd'Jd.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  lie  desiraiih^  that  tiiero  Hhoiild  he  some  i  leansof  giving  asuistanco 
to  nueh  Ntiuients  ? — Very  desiraldi-  indeed  ;  it  would  be  a  (,'ieat  ad>aiitage.  To  that  extent,  of  course,  I 
would  way  at  onee  that  a  seiiciol  of  law  would  bo  niost  desirable.  Wlicii  I  Hpoko  before  I  was  thinking 
of  a  regular  de])artiiicnt  of  a  Universily  or  eollcge  established  here,  and  of  course  young  men  who  are 
working  in  hiwyers'  olliecs  eould  not  be  regular  attendants,  except  at  evening  lectures  or  Bomething  of 
that  kind. 

1.'027.  Pro/r.i.'ior  Cook-.]  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  in  any  college,  Buch  aH  Dr.  Wallis 
referred  to  just  now,  there  should  bo  not  only  loetiircs  on  technical  law,  sucli  as  the  law  of  property,  the 
law  of  procedure,  and  so  on,  but  also  lectures  in  what  could  b(^  described  as  the  more  jihiloi-ophieal 
departnuMit  of  law,  such  as  Koiiian  law  and  general  jurisprudence  ? — T  certainly  think  so.  I  think  the 
great  defect  of  the  lci;al  ediU';ition  obtained  by  young  men  generally  who  enter  the  profession,  is  that 
it  consists  of  notliing  UKU'c  than  the  technical  branches;  they  have  never  been  taught  anything  of  the 
nuderlying  principles  of  law. 

202S,  I'fofi's.sor  S/ia)id.]  In  tho  case  of  a  young  man  who  attended  a  systematic  cour.se  of  lectures 
on  such  subjects,  would  it  not  be  safe  to  reduce  the  timo  of  his  apprenticeship,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to 
attend  siieli  lectures? — Yes,  1  think  it  would  be  very  safe.  The  only  question  is  how  the  lawyers 
would  loidc  at  it,  wlioth(-r  they  would  be  willing  to  take  articled  clerks  if  ihey  did  not  have  their  services 
for  tho  full  time.  In  New  Zealand,  or  at  all  events  in  Auckland,  people  do  not  care  to  pay  large 
premiums  lor  their  sons,  as  is  done  at  Home,  and  the  work  of  tho  young  men  is  taken  by  the  lawyers  as 
payment  for  the  advantage  obtained  by  being  indentured  ;  and  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  cut  away  the 
advantage  from  the  solicitors,  and  give  the  advantage  to  the  students,  the  former  might  put  an 
obstacle  in  the  way.  I  do  not  think  they  would  in  all  cases,  but  of  course  it  would  make  some 
difference. 

2020.  Prnfessor  Siilf.]  You  said  you  would  be  in  favour  of  insisting  upon  the  qualification  of  a 
B.A.  degree  for  candidates  for  the  legal  profession,  but  that  in  some  cases  it  miyht  be  a  hardship  ? — I 
mean  that  there  are  young  men  who  have  already  begun  the  ordinary  course  of  becoming  indentured 
for  five  years.  Their  rights  I  think  should  be  respected  ;  they  have  come  in  under  a  certain  arrange- 
ment, and  should  not  be  placed  in  a  false  position  through  any  subsequent  legislation. 

2030.  You  mean  we  should  respect  existing  rights? — Yes;  and  I  suppose  it  may  safely  be  trusted 
that  tho  Legislature  would  never  pass  an  Act  to  do  away  with  the  rights  of  these  young  men. 

2031.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  future  cases, — whether  it  might  not  in  some  instances  be  a 
hardship  to  compel  a  young  man  to  attend  courses  of  lectures  during  the  day? — I  was  not  looking 
upon  that  as  a  hardship,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  if  a  young  man  proposes  to  enter  a  learned 
profession  it  is  no  hardship  to  insist  upon  his  being  learned. 

2032.  Tlien  you  think  that  to  insist  upon  candidates  for  the  legal  profession  going  through  a 
regular  University  course  of  studies  would  not  be  a  hardship  ? — Not  at  all. 

2033.  liev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.']  In  both  departments  ? — -Yes.  I  should  certainly  say  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  exempt  one  department. 

2031.  Rev.  W.  J.  Maben.i.^  How  would  that  act  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there  would 
be  no  opportunities  of  attending  lectures  ?  The  students  would  in  that  case  have  to  get  their  legal 
education  in  the  centres  of  population  ? — But  is  not  that  precisely  the  case  with  other  things '?'  If  a 
man  wants  to  be  a  doctor  he  must  get  his  education  somewhere  wliere  there  is  a  hospital. 

2035.  The  Chairman.']  Do  I  quite  understand  you  that  every  candidate  for  admission  as  a  solicitor 
should  be  compelled  to  acquire  a  degree  from  the  University  of  New  Zealand  or  some  other  Univer- 
sity ? — I  think  that,  respecting  all  existing  rights  of  persons  who  have  already  entered  upon  the 
existing  course,  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  that,  but  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
profession. 

2036.  Professor  Shand.]  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  as  well  as 
to  the  profession  ? — A  very  great  advantage. 

2037.  Professor  Sale.']  You  mean  by  raising  the  tone  of  the  profession  ? — Yes. 

2038.  The  Chairman.']  Would  it  not  impose  a  great  deal  of  extra  expense  upon  candidates  for 
admission  to  be  obliged  to  go  through  the  University  course  ? — Only  in  those  supposed  cases  of  the 
outlying  districts,  where  a  young  mau  might  otherwise  qualify,  but  could  not  do  so  living  there,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  college.  It  would  not  impose  any  considerable  extra  expense  upon  such  a  student  if 
he  were  living  in  town.  There  would  be  no  expense  beyond  the  Universitv  fees,  which  I  presume 
would  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

2039.  I  think  I  understood  from  a  previous  answer  that  you  were  of  opinion  that  passing  the 
examination  would  be  sufficient  without  attendance  on  lectures? — I  do  not  consider  that  to  pass  an 
examination  somehow  is  equivalent  to  the  advantage  of  having  the  training  w'hich  a  regular  attendance 
at  lectures  miijht  give.  At  the  same  time,  until  everything  was  done  to  enable  people  fairly  to 
attend  those  lectures,  I  think  every  advantage  should  be  given  to  those  who  merely  produce  the 
necessary  knowledge.  If  lectureships  were  established,  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  if  every  one 
were  obliged  to  take  a  degree,  whether  they  attended  those  particular  lectures  or  other  lectures.     I 
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Mr.  H.  E.  Lfiak.  nipan,  tlicro  could  ho.  no  reason  why  they  should  not  attend  tho80  lecturPB,  and  there  would  bo  every 

reason  wliy  they  should,  if  it  were  iu  the  way  of  their  profession,  bo  that  I  do  not  see  wliy  there  should 
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2010.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  the  New  Zealand  TJniverfiity  provides  no  lecturers  whatever? 
— ^I  am  quite  aware  of  that :  that  is,  as  a  Universitv  ;  the  University  is  not  a  teachinp;  body  at  present. 
But  1  was  rather  suppositig,  from  the  tenor  of  tho  questions,  that  the  idea  was  that  in  some  way, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  it  should  become  a  teaehinj;  power — that  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
questioner  ;  and  it  was  only  viewinfj  it  in  that  light  that  I  gave  the  answers  which  I  did.  Of  course  I 
know  they  could  not  do  it  as  at  present  constiluted. 

20U.  I  understand,  then,  that  your  opinion  is  that,  if  there  was  a  college  with  a  staff  of  professors 
established  at  Auckland,  law  students  should  be  required  to  attend  tho  lectures  and  pas.s  the  examina- 
tions of  swell  college,  supposing  it  to  be  subordinate  to  the  New  Zealand  University  ? — Certainly;  that 
is  my  meaning. 

204'2.  Professor  Sliand.]  Do  you  know  of  any  sources  from  which  such  a  college  could  be  main- 
tained in  Auclihuid? — There  is  an  endowment  to  the  extent  of  30,000  acres  of  land  in  this  province 
which  is  really,  and,  I  suppose,  solely,  applicable  to  such  purpose — 10,000  acres  in  the  Waikato,  and 
20,000  acres  at  two  different  ])oints  on  tho  Eust  Coast,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  very  excellent  pro- 
perty. Some  time  ago  a  letter  was  written  to  me,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  some  other  Board,  asking  whether  I  could  not  get  a  lease  of  one  of  these  blocks 
for  a  man  who  wanted  to  rent  it — one  of  tho  blocks  on  the  East  Coast.  I  made  some  inquiries,  and  I 
ascertained  that  the  man  has  been  using  the  land  for  years,  running  his  sheep  upon  it,  and  paying 
nothing,  no  one  seeming  to  have  any  power  to  do  anything  with  it.  He  absolutely  offered  a  yearly 
rental  of  9d.  an  acre  for  the  whole  block  of  10,000  acres,  and  he  is  still  using  the  land  and  paying 
nothing.  < 

204.3.  Tou  think,  then,  that  an  immediate  revenue  could  bo  obtained  from  these  reserves? — I  am 
certain  it  could.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  but  I  am  quite  sure  tbat  sufficient  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  could  bo  got  almost  at  once. 

20j!l'.  Frof'essor  Sale.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  other  two  reserves? — I  know  the  Taupiri 
reserve.  I  have  been  on  it  and  seen  the  land.  Some  of  tho  land  is  good,  and  some  of  it  is  not.  I 
should  say  on  tho  whole  it  was  a  valuable  endowment. 

2045.  Do  you  think  the  land  at  Taupiri  might  shortly  be  made  available? — I  feel  sure  it  might. 

204G.  I'lie  Chairman.]  From  your  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  with  regard  to  giving  University 
education  in  Otago  and  Canterbury,  .tvo  you  of  opinion  that  tliis  portion  of  the  colony  is  ripe  for 
receiving  similar  instruction  in  University  education? — Mj'  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in  Otago 
and  Canterbury  is  very  limited.  I  know  of  course  in  a  general  way  that  these  colleges  have  been 
established  with  professorships  and  lectureships  and  so  on,  and  that  there  have  been  some  students, 
but  how  many  I  have  no  idea,  nor  what  would  be  considered  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  render 
it  desirable  to  have  a  college  established  here.  But  I  believe  that  if  from  fifteen  to  twenty  regular 
students,  besides  those  law  students  who  mit,'ht  by  any  Act  of  the  Legislature  be  compelled  to  come  in, 
would  be  considered  sufficient  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  college  similar  to  either  the  Otago  or  Canter- 
bury one,  that  number  could  be  secured  here  within  a  very  short  time.  1  believe  I  am  speaking  quite 
within  the  mark. 

Eei:  S.  Edger.  The  Eev.  Samuel  Edgek  made  an  affirmation  and  was  examined. 

•p.  ,    ,-  jg-g  2047.  The  Chairman.']  The  Commission  wish  to  ascertain  your  views  as  to  the  present  working  of 

'  the  New  Zealand  University  ? — I  am  not  sure  tiiat  I  can  give  an  opinion  on  that  point.     I  have  my 

opinion  on  the  question  of  education  in  all  its  branches,  but  I  have  not  had  much  practical  acquaintance 
with  Universities  since  I  took  my  degree,  thirty  years  ago. 

2048.  Do  you  think  that  the  New  Zealand  University  has  tended  to  advance  education  in  the 
colony? — Tes,  I  have  no  doubt  on  that  point  at  all.  I  think  that  the  admission  of  my  daughter  to 
University  honours  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  female  education.  My  own  prejudice — perhaps  it 
is  a  prejudice — has  alvavs  been  very  much  in  favour  of  home  or  family  education  as  a  basis.  I  have 
always  seen  strong  objections  to  gathering  together  a  very  large  number  of  boys  without  any  union 
with  girls,  or  a  very  large  number  of  girls  without  any  intercourse  with  boys.  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  mixed  education — training  the  boys  and  girls  together;  because  my  views,  thought 
out  carefully  throui^h  life,  have  induced  me  to  ijive  greater  prominence  to  the  moral  part  of  education 
than  is  ever  given  to  it.  I  think  tliat  the  intellectual  education  cannot  be  properly  conducted  without 
considerable  attention  being  given  to  tho  moral  education  of  the  child.  That  is  one  strong  reason  why 
I  have  always  advocated  home  education.  My  own  children  have  all  been  educated  at  home,  almost 
exclusively. 

2049.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Do  you  not  think  that  the  moral  education  can  be  given  sufficiently  well  in 
public  schools? — Tes,  I  think  it  could,  but  I  think  it  would  require  a  very  superior  class  of  teachers. 
I  am  afraid  wo  h.ivc  not  tho  teachers  who  arc  disposed  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  education  ;  otherwise,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  do  it,  although  I  stiU 
think  that  the  bovs  would  need  the  softening  and  elevating  influence  of  the  girls,  and  the  girls 
would  need  the  strengthening  influence  of  the  boys. 

2050.  I  suppose  you  discriminate  strictly  between  moral  education  and  religious  education? — By 
moral  education  I  certainly  do  not  meau  denominational  education.  I  am  as  strong  an  opponent  of 
denominational  education  as  I  am  an  advocate  of  moral  education.  By  moral  education  I  mean  teaching 
children  to  exercise  their  finest  feelings,  and  to  act  from  a  sense  of  honour,  which  1  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced can  be  done  with  regard  to  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

2051.  The  Chairman.]  Could  you  tell  us  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  system  has  prevailed 
up  to  the  present  of  teaching  hoys  and  girls  iu  the  same  secondary  schools,  or  even  in  the  Universities  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  has  been  tested  in  England  ;  it  has  been  iu  Scotland,  where,  I  believe,  it  has  proved 
eminently  successful.     I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of  Switzerland,  where  universally,  I  think,  boys 
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1111(1  f^irlH  nro  tnu);ht  toprolhor  ;  nnd  I  lliink  Iho  rcMuUn  produced  in  Switzerland  aro  aa  high  and  aa  HalJR-    R'^-  f<-  EJgtr. 
I'lictory  iiH  in  iiiiy  rnuiitry  in  tho  wnrld.  

'20rt'2.   I>r.  U'lillin.l   In  tlio  priiiuiry  Hchoolg  in  Srolhind  boyH  iind  ({irlH  aro  taught  together;  but  aro    *"''•  l'»  1879. 
)«)ii  iiwiiii"  wlutlicr  that  in  also  tlin  eoiio  in  tho  aucoiidury  uud  higher  MchoolH? — 1  cannot  aay  I  know 
how  I'lir  it  |in'ViiilM. 

2()5;i.  yiViv  ly.  K.  Mulyan.]  In  inking  hoyH  and  ^irlH  together  in  IIicho  Hchoolfi,  in  it  done  inton- 
tionnlly  or  Ih  it  !i  matter  of  nucuHsity  P — 1  believe  in  Switzorluud  it  is  done  intentionally — it  in  part  of 
their  Mysteni. 

l!or»l'.  Jirr.  U.  ,/.  Jfnlirns.~\  Have  you  boon  ahl(»  to  form  any  opinion  ns  to  tho  comparative  powers 
of  lioyH  and  girls  in  regard  Id  innlheniatieitl  HuhjeclHr' — I  believe  that  the  (;irlH  aro  fully  uh  eapublo  aa 
tlio  bovH.  I  (ill  not  emiNider  ihut  my  own  ehildren  have  any  unuoual  powerH  at  all,  iiut  that  their 
NueceNH  iw  iittributablo  to  careful  edueation  at  the  (irnt  and  tlirouglioul.  Jt  is  in  inuthematieH  I  think 
esptH'ially  thai  they  have  excelled,  if  ]  were  asked  to  give  my  opinion  aH  to  what  in  necosBary  to 
forwaril  what  iiii^^hl  be  ealled  I'niverHity  edueation,  I  nhould  Hay  these  two  IhingM:  FirHt  of  all,  a 
guarantee  to  the  public,  tlirouf,'li(iul  all  our  seeondary  kcIiooIh,  of  effieiency  in  the  teachers — thorough 
competeney  to  imparl  an  ellieient  education — cither  in  tho  Rbapo  of  being  able  to  take  a  degree  or  to 
take  a  hi^;li-cli\s.s  certilicaUv  1  tliitdi  that  i.s  greatly  wanting,  especially  in  our  girls'  schools.  Tlio 
schoids  should  also  bo  Kulijectcd  to  iu.s|)ection  and  examination.  And  it  a|)pears  to  mc  that  what  arc 
greatly  wanted  in  a  ])lace  like  .Auckland  aro  special  classes,  just  for  tho  few — for  there  arc  a  few,  and 
alway.s  will  be — who  are  ca])able  of  enterln;,'  upon  a  Univer.><ity  course, — 8j)ecial  classes  adapted  for  all 
who  could  be  gatliercd  together  from  tho  dill'erent  secondary  schools  in  Auckland,  and  wno  perhaps 
altogether  might  constitute  a  score.  If  j)rovision  could  bo  made  for  the  finishing  off  of  their  education 
before  they  became  connected  with  the  University,  a  want  would  be  supplied. 

2055.  Dr.  Wallis.]  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  Auckland  for  a 
college,  such  as  exists  in  Dunedin  and  in  Cliristcliurch,  with  a  staft'  of  professors,  which  should  be  open 
to  both  sexes? — Yes;  only  1  am  not  sure  that  we  should  need  a  separate  collegiate  institution.  For 
instance,  I  would  take  the  Grammar  School  here :  Tho  teachers  there  are  perfectly  competent  to  give 
what  it  seems  to  mo  is  necessary,  and  they  are  very  much  wasting  their  powers  over  a  number  of  boys 
who  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  them.  If  their  energies  could  be  directed,  say,  to  the  twenty  or 
thirty  more  forward  of  tho  scholars  in  Auckland  who  are  capable  of  taking  a  high  standard,  both  boys 
and  girls,  I  think  that  would  answer  all  tho  requirements  of  the  place,  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  setting  up  a  fresh  educational  establishment. 

205(5.  liev.  W.  J.  Halciis.]  Do  you  think  that  such  an  institution  as  you  have  now  referred  to 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  an  undergraduate  course  ? — I  do. 

2057.  Including  preparation  for  honours  as  well  as  for  degrees? — Tes.  I  may  put  it  in  this 
way  :  Of  course  I  know  most  about  my  own  children,  and  what  they  have  wanted  has  been  a  kind  of 
finishing  to  the  groundwork  of  higher  education  they  have  received  at  home.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
if  they  are  to  enter  upon  a  University  course  they  require  something  more  than  they  can  possibly  get 
at  home — something  which  they  might  get  at  special  classes  instituted  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  forward  scholars  from  the  different  schools  are  in  just  the  same  position. 

2058.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Considering  the  extent  of  the  population  of  Auckland — upwards  of  30,000 — 
do  you  think  one  grammar  school  would  be  suiScieut,  or  should  we  require  several  grammar  schools  ? — 
I  think  one  would  be  quite  sufficient,  if  it  were  confined  to  its  legitimate  purpose  of  preparing  for  the 
University  the  more  forward  scholars. 

2059.  I  am  speaking  of  an  institution  that  aims  solely  at  preparing  students  for  the  University. 
"Would  you  approve  of  such  an  institution  ? — Tes ;  only  I  should  wish  to  avoid  running  into  any 
unnecessary  expense.  A  great  many  scholars  entering  upon  the  University  course  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  just  matriculating':  they  would  say,  "I  should  like  to  take  a  scholarship."  Now  it  requires 
very  nearly  as  much  preparation  to  take  a  junior  scholarship  as  it  does  to  pass  the  B.A.  degree  ;  in  some 
respects  the  junior  scholarship  examination  is  more  difficult  than  that  for  the  B.A.  degree.  I  am  sure 
it  was  more  difficult  than  the  B.A.  degree  examinations  in  the  English  Universities. 

2060.  Professor  SJiand.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  requirements  for  honours  in  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  ? — Tes  ;  I  know  they  are  very  extensive  indeed. 

2061.  Do  you  consider  the  present  institution  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  train  undergraduates  for 
honours  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  I  think  the  masters  of  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  could 
train  them  for  honours. 

2062.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  In  saying  that  the  examination  for  the  junior  scholarship  was  as  severe 
as  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  did  you  refer  to  the  old  standard  for  the  B.A.,  which  the 
University  has  abandoned,  or  to  its  recent  standard  ? — I  presume  it  would  be  the  old  standard,  as  I 
have  not  much  acquaintance  with  its  recent  proceedings. 

2063.  The  Chairman.^  Did  you  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  was  rather  too  much  of  elementary 
education  given  in  the  Grammar  School  as  compared  with  grammar-school  education  ? — No  ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  convey  that  impression.  Wliat  I  meant  was  that  the  capability  of  teaching  in  the  College  and 
Grammar  School  here  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  scholars,  taking  the  bulk  of  them';  so  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  teaching  power  is  really  wasted  by  not  being  applied  to  its  very  best  purpose. 

2064.  But  does  that  not  arise  from  some  of  the  teachers  being  obliged  to  devote  their  powers  to 
elementary  education  ? — Tes,  I  presume  it  would. 

2065.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  University  education,  as  we  understand  it,  can  be  combined 
with  the  teaching  in  the  present  Grammar  School,  or  ought  there  to  be  two  distinct  institutions— one 
for  secondary  education  and  one  for  higher  or  University  education  ? — I  certainly  think  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  every  one  that  they  should  not  be  combined. 

2066.  Frofessor  iiale.'\  Then  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  is,  that  you  think  the  present  staff  of 
masters  are  quite  capable  of  conducting  a  college  giving  a  University  education,  and  you  would  wish  to 
see  them  giving  up  their  grammar-school  work,  and  turning  the  upper  part  of  the  Grammar  School 
into  such  a  college  ?■ — That  certainly  would  be  my  feeling. 

2067.  Then  what  would  become  of  the  Grammar  School  properly  so  called  ? — I  hardly  know. 

13— H.  1. 
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Sev.  8.  Edger.  2068.  It  is  clear  the  masters  would  not  have  time  for  both  ? — No,  they  would  not.     I  think  they 
__       are  even  now  taxed  beyond  wliat  i.s  proper.     What  I  want  to  convey  is,  that  I  sec  a  need  of  special 
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20C9.  Dr.  WallU.]  CoiLsidering  the  circumstanceg  of  the  colony,  would  you  prefer  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  remain  as  it  is,  a  purely  examining  body,  or  that  there  should  be  two,  three,  or  four  col- 
IcRiato  institutions,  each  with  a  staff  of  professors,  wliich,  associated  together,  should  form  the 
University  of  New  Zealand? — My  preference  always  has  been  in  favour  of  its  being  an  examining 
body,  supposing  that  all  the  large  centres  of  population  could  bo  supplied  with  special  instruction  for 
advanced  scholars.  1  think  what  we  mainl}'  want  is  to  give  a  guarantee  to  tho  public  that  the  educa- 
tion shall  be  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark,  and  we  have  that  guarantee  in  an  examining  body. 

2070.  Professor  Sale.\  Do  you  see  an)'  advantage  in  the  teaching  institutions  being  affiliated  to  the 
University  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  especially  as  I  am  so  strong  .in  advocate  of  home  education. 
The  plan  I  have  indicated  would  answer  all  the  ends,  for,  if  special  provision  were  made  for  higher 
instruction,  .«uch  as  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  of  course  be  compulsory  on  all  entering  the  University 
that  they  should  pass  through  that  education. 

2071.  I  asked  you  whether  you  saw  any  advantage  in  affiliation.  By  affdiation  it  is  implied  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  course  is  to  be  gone  through  ;  but,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  us  alliiiation,  then  the  student 
gets  his  education  wherever  he  can — it  may  be  at  home  or  anywhere  else? — If  that  alliiiation  merely 
means  passing  through  a  certain  course  of  studj-,  mj'  opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  that  ini])lics  alliiiation  in  the  more  ordinary  sense,  in  connection  with  a  certain  institution. 

2072.  By  the  rules  of  tho  University,  alliiiation  means  that  certain  institutions  are  recognized  by 
the  University  as  8U])plying  tho  necessary  instruction,  and.  except  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the 
student  obtains  permission  from  the  Chancellor,  he  has  to  attend  tho  course  and  to  pass  the  annual 
examination.  If  a  student  were  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  without  going  through  any 
such  course,  alliiiation  would  be  no  longer  necessary — it  would  disappear? — The  question  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  I  have  two  feelings,  in  opposite  directions,  you  may  say.  For  instance,  a  number  of 
institutions  are  affiliated  with  the  University  which  I  cannot  feel  at  all  guarantee  the  sort  of  education 
that  I  think  any  one  should  have  received  who  becomes  a  graduate  of  the  University.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  mo  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  scholar  should  be  able  to  pass  a  certain  examination. 
He  should  also  be  able  to  guarantee  that  he  has  really  gone  through  a  certain  course  of  education  ; 
because  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  an  examination,  and  a  very  difl'erent  thing  to  be  really  a  scholar.  I  can 
see  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out  satisfiiclorily. 

/  2073.  Dr.  IVa/Iis]  If  there  was  such  a  college  in  Auckland  for  higher  teaching,  do  you  think 

there  would  be  found  twenty  or  thiriy  young  men  to  attend  it  r — I  do  not  think  there  would  at  present. 
I  think  there  would  in  the  course  of  say  fuur  or  five  years.  There  is  a  great  impulse  now  in  that 
direction. 

2071:.  Tour  opinion  is  that  few  opportuuities  have  hitherto  been  given  to  the  people  of  Auckland 
of  studying  the  more  advanced  parts  of  education  ? — Very  few  ;  none  whatever  for  the  girls. 

2075.  Frofessor  Cook.']  Would  you  prefer  as  a  University  for  New  Zealand  such  an  institution  as 
the  London  University,  the  graduates  of  which,  as  you  are  aware,  get  their  education  as  best  they  can, 
and  merely  pass  examinations ;  or  a  system  of  affiliated  colleges,  one  in  each  of  the  large  centres  of 
population,  such  colleges,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  composing  the  University  ? 
— I  think  the  great  want  is  to  have  a  body  of  examiners,  to  secure  to  the  public  by  the  examinations  a 
really  high-class  education.  But  I  can  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  do  want  these  opportunities  of 
more  advanced  study  of  which  I  have  spoken.  As  to  the  practical  method  of  carrying  that  out,  I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  speak. 

207G.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  think  yourself  qualified  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question  I  put,  because  under  either  system  it  might  be  possible  to  provide  a  very  competent  body  of 
examiners  ? — If  it  is  put  iu  that  bald  way,  as  to  coming  to  a  decision  between  those  two  systems,  I 
should  hardly  like  to  give  a  fixed  opinion. 

2077.  liev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.]  I  believe  j"ou  are  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Tes. 

2078.  Tou  are  aware  that  at  the  time  when  you  graduated  it  was  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
an  alummis  of  an  affiliated  college  ? — Tes. 

2079.  Tou  are  also  aware  that  that  practice  has  since  been  done  away  with  ? — Tes. 

20S0.  Do  you  think  that  the  former  practice  of  the  Uuiversitj'  of  London,  or  its  later  practice,  is 
to  be  preferred  ? — I  have  really  had  no  experience  of  its  later  practice,  as  I  have  been  out  here  all  the 
time ;  but  I  should  hardly  like  to  give  an  opinion.  I  think  I  have  pointed  out  clearly  what  my  feeling 
is:  that  there  is  a  want — an  unquestionable  want — for  high-class  educatiou  for  the  advanced  scholars, 
to  be  provided  in  some  way  or  other.  I  should  not  care  whether  it  was  provided  through  the 
University,  or  separate  from  that  institution.  Supposing  the  Government  undertook  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  said,  "  \V"e  will  constitute  a  University  purely  ou  the  examination  principle,  and  confine 
it  strictly  to  that ;  and  then,  altogether  apart  from  the  University,  we  shall  secure  this  other  end 
of  finding  higher  education  for  the  advanced  scholars,"  I  might  be  disposed  to  say  I  would  prefer 
that,  and  keep  the  one  quite  distinct  from  the  other;  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  two  are  needed. 

Mr.  D.  Murdoch.  Mr.  D.  L.  MuEDOCU  was  in  attendance,  and  examined. 

Feb.  17  1879.  2081.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  one  of  the  governors   of  the   Auckland  College  and  Grammar 

School? — Tes. 

2082.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  education  given  in  that  institution,  which  is  the  highest  given  in 
Auckland,  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  this  portion  of  the  colony  ? — I  do  not  feel  quite  com- 
petent to  answer  that  question. 

2083.  Tou  are  aware  that  in  Otago  and  Canterbury  there  are  establishments  for  education  above 
grammar-school  education  :  do  you  think  that  if  such  an  institution  were  established  here  it  would  be 
patronized  ? — I  should  think  it  would,  largely. 
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lOHl.   In  your  I'apiioily  an  liiNpcclor  of  llio   Kiiiik  u[  Now  ZuulaiiJ  you  uro  m  lliu  Imbit  uf  ({utliug  Mr.D.  Murdoch. 
youtliH  Irom  llio  Aucklmiil  ('i)ll(<no  iiikI  Ontiiitii.'U-  Srliodl  i' — Yen.  

2US5.   Do  ymi  liml  ilioni  I'liirly  ciliicalcd  in  itrilliiiuttic,  Hiieli  uh  you  rcquiro  in  tlio  Bank? — Yo8 ;    ''•l'.  17, 1071/. 
fiiirly. 

2()S(I.  Wmilii  you  Htiito  wliollier  you  tiiiiik  tlin  prcHciit  huildintjM  iil  tlio  diHnoHal  of  tlio  Orammar 
School  uro  itil<'c|uuto  for  llu^  purpoHCH  of  tiio  hcIiooI  ? — -[  linvu  nol  nocu  tlio  acluul  rooms  tliut  uro  liL'in;^ 
oi'cupioil  hy  tlio  huIiooI,  two  of  wliioli  I  liuvo  novor  l)Oon  iiiHido  of,  hut  1  hnvo  a  jjoiierul  kiiowiod(,'C'  of 
tho  l)uihiiii^H,  und  I  think  tlio  iircNcnt  urraiiKoincnt  Ih  nioNt  iiu-onvonionl  and  inadcquulu.  Thoru  \h 
OHO  very  j^roul  di'uwhin'k,  whicli  in  unifornily  noticiMl  by  all  having;  cliihlrLMi  at  llio  hcIiooI  wlioni  I  havo 
Hookcn  to,  und  thai  i.s  iho  want  of  ii  pluy^ronnd.  Tho  boys  are  oblit,'(!d  to  play  in  tiio  |)ublic  Mtreot. 
'lliiH  it)  a  want  whicii  it  xtrikos  mo  will  ho  cipially  folt  wluui  ilw  now  Hfhool  ix  built.  Thoro  is 
no  room  ul  tho  propoHod  niIo,  and  no  playground  fur  tho  Honior  boyM,  uuIl'sm  tliey  go  ou  to  tho  com- 
mon f^round  in  tho  Murrark  iSipniro,  which  is  opoii  to  other  hcIiooIs  uh  well. 

'Jl)S7.  As  ono  of  the  f;overnors  of  tho  (Irammar  .Sehool,  you  aro  awaro  that  it  in  propoacd  shortly 
to  havo  11  bettor  bnildiufj;  erected  for  tho  school ? — i'oB. 

UDSS.  AikI  you  think  that  oven  then  thoro  will  not  bo  a  suincieut  playfjround? — Certainly  nut. 

2080.  Projissor  S/i(iii(l.]  Vou  said  there  was  suHicient  space  in  the  Barrack  Square :  is  that  near 
tho  site  of  tho  new  buildiu!;? — It  is  within  ono  hundred  yard.s  of  it. 

2090.  Ami  would  form  a  commodious  playground  r* — Yes;  but  open  to  any  ono  who  choso  to 
occujiy  it.  There  would  bo  constant  collisions  between  tho  schools  for  occupation  of  it;  it  is  not 
suUlciently  largo  to  aceoinmodate  all. 

20!)l.  Aro  there  any  other  .schools  in  tho  neighbourhood ? — Yes;  there  is  a  very  large  puhlic 
school,  and  another  largo  school  at  the  Choral  Hall. 

201)1.'.  What  you  wish  to  exprc-js  is  this:  that  you  think  a  grammar  school,  such  as  is  about  to  be 
erocteil,  ought  to  have  a  playground  exclusively  for  the  pupils  of  tho  school,  and  that  that  cannot  be 
proviilcd  for  on  tho  present  site? — Certainly.  I  may  say  that  there  has  been  an  intention  ou  tho  part 
of  tho  governors  to  make  an  application  to  tho  Grovcrnmcnt  for  a  grant  of  a  part  of  tho  Domain, 
immeiliately  below  the  intoudcd  school,  which  would  bo  very  well  ada])ted  for  a  ])layground.  It  is 
wilhiu  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  school,  and  is  a  piece  of  laud  to  which  not  much  value  can  be 
attached  by  tho  Domain  Board.  It  is  level,  and  very  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  think  any 
ajiplicalion  has  yet  been  made. 

2003.  JDi:  Wallis.]  Is  tho  piece  of  land  you  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  present  Bowling  Green  ? — 
No,  a  distinct  piece  of  ground. 

2091.  Professor  S/innd.]  Would  it  be  competent  for  the  Domain  Board  to  set  aside  part  of  the 
Domain  as  a  playground  for  a  school  ? — Under  authority  from  the  Government  I  think  it  would  be. 

2095.  It  would  not  require  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  ? — There  was  apparently  uo  difficulty  in  the 
way  when  tho  matter  was  talked  of,  and  we  have  only  been  waiting  to  see  whether  the  site  in  question 
is  to  bo  tho  site  for  tho  school  before  making  application. 

209G.  ProJ'fssor  Cook.~\  Supposing  uo  such  piece  were  set  aside,  it  would  still,  I  presume,  be  open 
to  the  boys  in  the  school  to  use  that  as  a  playground  ? — I  should  think  it  could  not  be  exclusively  used 
by  the  boys  of  the  school. 

2097.  Still  they  could  use  it  as  forming  part  of  the  Public  Domain  ;  they  could  use  that  portion 
of  the  Domain  as  a  playground  now  ? — No,  they  could  not  do  so  now,  because  it  is  otherwise  used. 

2098.  ScLK  TF.  J.  Sabeiis.]  Would  there  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  a  larger 
site  for  the  building  ? — A  very  great  difficulty,  in  a  convenient  position.  Every  available  site  that  could 
be  thought  of  was  examined  before  it  was  determined  to  adopt  this  site. 

2099.  Do  you  think  the  attendance  at  the  school  would  be  seriously  affected  by  its  removal  to  a 
district  in  which  a  sufficiently  large  site  could  be  obtained  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  site  suiSciently 
large  that  would  be  at  all  central ;  to  obtain  one  you  would  require  to  cut  off  one  end  of  the  town  or 
the  other,  and  there  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  depriving  either  part  of  the  town  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school. 

2100.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Contiguous  to  the  site  I  notice  there  is  a  paddock  of  about  three  acres,  upon 
which  uo  building  stands  ? — That  is  private  property.  It  would  cost  a  very  much  larger  sum  of  money 
than  we  are  iu  a  position  to  expend. 

2101.  Professor  Sliand.]  Has  the  Board  of  Governors  any  fund  available  for  purchasing  land? — 
None.  In  fact  they  are  at  their  wits'  end  now  for  money  to  go  on  with  the  new  building,  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  Government  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  ou  under  the  present  plan. 

2102.  I  understand  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  had  been  set  aside — £3,000? — Yes. 

2103.  And  the  interest  on  that  is  part  of  the  present  revenue  of  the  school  ? — No.  There  are 
about  £7,000  of  invested  funds  which  the  school  has,  but  the  expenditure  and  the  income  are  just 
about  evenly  balanced  at  present.  Theu  we  applied  to  the  Government  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
building,  and  they  granted  us  £5,000.  That  sum  we  now  find  will  be  quite  insufficient.  According 
to  the  plans  we  have  received,  the  building  is  estimated  to  cost  considerably  over  £10,000 — -£11,500,  I 
think,  with  an  allowance  for  extras — and,  althougli  the  school  has  £7,000  of  invested  funds,  if  we  took 
those  invested  funds  to  ])ay  for  the  building  we  should  be  deprived  of  so  much  of  the  ordinary  income, 
and  should  be  on  our  beam-ends  for  money. 

2101.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  use  any  part  of  these  funds  for  building? — Had  the 
amount  beyond  the  £5,000  been  inconsiderable,  we  should  not  have  made  another  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  had  been  within  £2,000  ;  but  it  is  so  much  in  excess  of  that  that  we  should  be  quite  incom- 
petent to  proceed  with  the  building  unless  we  obtained  further  assistance. 

2105.  jRev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Could,  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  sum  you  have  named  as  the 
probable  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  applicable  to  the  school,  and  what  proportion  to  the  boarding- 
house  ? — The  original  plan  did  not  provide  for  a  boarding-house,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  that  was 
£5,500 ;  but,  according  to  the  tenders  we  got  for  the  subsequent  plan,  the  cost  of  that  original  plan 
would  have  been  about  £7,500,  the  architect  having  apparently  been  quite  out  iu  his  estimate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  increase  iu  the  price  of  material.     Then  we  instructed  him  to  draw  a  plan  providing  for 
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Jlr.  D.  Murdoch,  boarding  accommodation,  and  his  estimate  for  that  was  £7,800.     The  lowest  tender  we  have  received 

for  that  building  is  a  little  over  £10,000. 

Feb.  17, 1879.  2100.  Dr.  ^FaUis.]  Are  j'ou  speaking  of  the  school  and  boarding-house  as  being  made  with  brick? 

— "Wood.     The  brick  would  co.st  about  £l,GOO  in  addition. 

2107.  Professor  Coo/c.]  This  £5,500  was  not  a  tender,  but  an  architect's  estimate  ? — Tes.  I  may 
say  that  the  plans  have  been  drawn  with  strict  regard  to  economy — economy  both  of  money  and  space  ; 
but,  if  there  i.s  to  bo  a  boarding-house  attached  to  the  school,  it  cannot  be  done  with  less  accommoda- 
tion than  is  provided  in  the  plans — accommodatiim  for  about  forty  boarders. 

2108.  JJr.  Jl'fiUi.s.]  W'hcn  this  sum  was  usVed  from  the  Government,  was  any  hint  given  that  a 
boarding-house  was  going  to  be  established  ?  Did  the  Government  have  any  idea  that  there  was  to  be 
a  boarding-house  ? — 1  rather  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  hints  from  members  of  the  Government 
that  the  idea  was  made  a  practical  one. 

2109.  T/ie  C/iairman.]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  of  opinion  that  a  necessity  exists  for  a  boarding 
establishment  in  connection  with  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — 1  am  aware  that  a  great 
many  of  the  scholars  attend  the  school  from  a  very  inconvenient  distance,  and  I  have  heard  that  a  good 
many  would  take  advantage  of  the  boarding  school  if  it  were  in  existence. 

2110.  I'rofcssor  Cook.'\  Do  you  not  think  that  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  merely  allowing  the 
headmaster,  or  the  headmaster  and  second  master,  to  take  boaTders,  finding  their  own  house  accommo- 
dation, if  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  enter  into  this  boarding  arrangement  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  place  that  they  could  secure  in  Auckland  which  would  enable  them  to  keep  a  number  of  boarders 
likely  to  prove  remunerative. 

2111.  But  they  might  build,  surely? — That  is  another  question.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the 
South,  but  I  do  not  think  our  masters  are  in  a  position  to  put  up  such  houses. 

2112.  Dr.  Wallis.'}  Are  you  aware  that  there  arc  any  boarding  establishments  in  connection  with 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  South  ? — I  understand  so — in  Nelson,  AVelliugton,  and,  I  think,  in 
Christchurch. 

2113.  If  it  were  decided  to  establish  in  Auckland  a  college  similar  to  those  in  Dunedin  and 
Christchurch,  with  a  staff  of  professors,  and  that  the  present  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School 
should  continue  to  perform  grammar-school  work,  would  it  bo  necessary  to  have  this  expensive  institu- 
tion consisting  of  a  grammar  school  and  a  boarding-house  ? — If  the  school  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  efficient — and  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  it  ought  to  be — I  think  the  same  necessity  which 
exists  now  for  a  boarding  establishment  would  exist  in  the  event  of  a  college  being  established. 

211-1'.  But  would  you  not  prefer  two  institutions — one  a  collegiate  institution  with  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, and  the  other  a  grammar  school — to  an  institution  combining  the  two  together  ? — Yes.  Still,  as 
a  parent  living  in  the  country,  and  at  a  distance  which  w^ould  make  it  inconvenient  to  send  my  boj"8  to 
the  Grammar  School,  I  think  while  they  were  at  that  school  I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
fixing  them  by  board.  I  think  the  same  necessity  for  a  boarding-school  will  exist  even  in  the  event  of 
a  college  being  established. 

2115.  Professor  Shand.']  If  the  Government  were  to  give  you  funds  for  erecting  a  boarding 
establishment,  would  the  Board,  in  your  opinion,  be  willing  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the  Government  that 
only  reasonable  terms  should  be  charged  for  the  board  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2116.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount? — Well,  it  has  only  been  talked  of  so  far.  I  think  the 
suggestion  was  that  the  charge  should  be  £50  per  annum  for  each  boy- — assimilating  the  charge,  I 
think,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain,  to  the  charges  in  the  South.  There  has  been  no  resolution  or 
definite  terms  named. 

2117.  Pev.  W.  E.  Multjian.']  Tou  said,  I  think,  that  a  portion  of  the  Domain  could  be  procured 
as  a  playground  ? — I  apprehend  it  could.     I  am  not  aware  of  any  difficulty. 

2118.  Is  it  near  the  present  site  of  the  school  ? — It  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  site. 

21 19.  If  a  place  for  a  playground  could  be  procured  there,  could  not  an  additional  portion  be 
obtained,  so  as  to  have  the  new  grammar  school  and  boarding-house  built  on  the  Domain  ground  ? — 
That,  I  believe,  was  Sir  George  Grey's  idea — that  the  school  ought  to  be  there ;  but  it  is  a  most 
unhealthy  site,  being  exceedingly  low  and  badly  drained,  and  the  foul  smells  there  sometimes  are 
enough  to  breed  a  pestilence. 

2120.  And  that  could  not  be  remedied? — I  do  not  think  so.     It  would  be  very  expensive. 

2121.  "Would  it  make  a  good  playground  then  ?  The  boys  would  only  be  there  for  an  hour  or  so 
during  the  day  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  much  with  their  play  ;  but,  as  a  place  to  live  in,  it 
would  be  most  objectiouable.     The  present  site  is  on  the  height. 

2122.  Professor  Sale.]  Tou  know  that  within  the  last  year  the  College  has  endeavoured  to  supply 
both  University  and  school  education.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  do  that  ?  Do  you 
think  it  can  do  it  without  interfering  with  its  work  as  a  grammar  school  ? — I  have  really  had  so  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  work  of  the  school  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion. 

2123.  As  being  connected  with  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  you  employ  a  good  many  young  men  ? — 
Tes  ;  a  great  many. 

2124.  Do  you  find  in  candidates  for  employment  any  deficiency  which  is  more  common  than 
others  ?  "What  defect  do  you  generally  find  ? — ^Nothing  but  what  may  be  attributed  to  the  boys  leaving 
school  too  early.  I  think  it  is  a  common  failing  in  the  colony — that  parents  and  children  are  both 
anxious  that  the  boys  should  quit  school  too  soon. 

2125.  Then  you  think  that  usually  their  general  education  all  round  has  not  been  carried  far 
enough  when  they  come  to  you?— Not  usually.  I  notice  particularly  that  the  lower  branches  of 
education  have  apparently  not  been  so  well  attended  to  as  the  others,  t  very  rarely  meet  with  a  good 
writer,  for  instance  ;  spelling  is  fair,  usually  ;  but  the  handwriting  is  generally  very  defective. 

2126.  This  is  in  boys  of  fourteen  and  upwards  ? — Sixteen  and  seventeen. 

2127.  Professor  SAaiirf.]  Does  the  Bank  give  any  preference  to  applicants  who  have  passed  some 
public  examination,  such  as  the  Civil  Service  examination  ? — Not  a  preference  ;  but.  all  other  things 
being  equal,  a  preference  would  be  shown  to  such  a  lad.     But  really  the  demand  for  boys  has  been  so 
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Kroiittlint  wo  Imvo  i)ut  hoon  ablo  to  Iny  down  any  Npociiil  i'uIuh  for  tliuir  lulniiHNidti  to  tlio  icrvici-  of  tliu  Mr.  D.  Murdoeh. 

Hiiiik.      WTo  iiro  only  too  ^,'liul  to  >,'ot  t'li;,'il)li'  liuin  in  wlmUivor  Mliupo  tlioy  arc  — wlicllior  thoy  paHn  an  

cxaniiiintion  or  not — if  they  liavo  roiH>iv(tcl  ii  tair  ('(liicaliiiii.  ^'^-  ^7'  "*^^" 

II  12s.  lirv.  ly.  ■/.  Ildhi'itii.  I  I)i)(Mi  your  <>xpc'rioncti  lioro  nflbnl  you  any  opportunity  of  inHtituling  a 
coinparJNon  hctwitcii  lioyw  adniilti'd  licro  and  llioxu  admitted  at  lloinu? — I  think  tliu  colonial  boyii  will 
fojnpan"  fairly  willi  the  av«>ra(;o  of  lioyH  t-oiniii)^  from  Home.  Wu  iiavc  not  many  lioyM  coming  from 
Homo  alioni  whom  my  ohHcrvatioii  wonlil  onahio  mo  lo  (ixprosM  iiii  opinion.  It  in  usnally  nifti  of  more 
advanced  voarw  who  oomo  Hoidunj^  cmplnvmciil  ;  but  the  Tow  ladH  1  liavo  Hcen  from  lloniu,  with  whom 
I  could  compare  tho  colonial  youtii,  1  do  imt  think  arc  much  in  advam-c  of  tho  boya  hero. 

Mr.  F.   A.   Whitakkk,   M.II.1{.,  was  HWorn  and  cvaininod.  Mr.  F.  Whitaktr. 

2129.   Th<^  Chairman.']  I  think  you  have  bc<'n  couuected  with  the  ])roffHi)ion  of  tho  law  in  New    -g^^  rwSTO 
Zealand  fnnn  thi>  fonntlation  of  (he  colony  y — Yo8. 

2 mil.   And  you  have  iield  for  ncvcral  yearn  tho  poHition  of  Attorney-General  ? — Te8. 

2i;il.  Jlave  you  K'ven  any  consideration  to  tho  quoHtion  wliuthor  tho  UniverHity  of  New  Zealand 
Bliould  bo  made  U80  of  in  any  way  as  an  examining  body  for  admisuion  to  the  practice  of  tho  law? — I 
have  not. 

21.'t2.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  in  evidence  that  candidates  for  admission  to  tho  Bar  should  bo 
compelled  to  underj;o  an  examination  by  tho  University  up  to  tho  U.A.  degree.  Arc  you  of  opinion 
that  they  should  bo  eomi)elled  to  take  the  degree  of  H.A.  in  tho  University  of  New  Zealand? — I 
think  tho  time  has  now  arrived  whon  persons  bcl'oro  being  called  to  the  15ar  in  New  Zealand  should  pass 
an  examination — whether  by  tho  University  or  any  other  body — equal  to  a  B.A.  degree,  as  usually 
granted  by  the  Universities.  As  to  the  details,  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  in  order 
to  suit  the  eonvenii'uce  of  all  the  jjarlies — that  I  have  never  considered. 

2138.  1  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  examination  should  be  in  general  knowledge,  distinct 
from  legal  knowledge  ? — Yes, — that  there  should  be  an  examination  in  general  knowledge  and  also  in 
law. 

2134.  Professor  Shand.^  And  the  standard  for  the  examination  in  general  knowledge  would  be 
equal  to  that  usually  required  for  the  B.A.  degree  ? — I  think  so. 

21135.  The  Chairman.]  You  think  that  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  position  of  solicitor  ? — No,  I  think  not.  At  present  every  solicitor  has  a  right  to  be  a  barrister, 
and  every  barrister  to  bo  a  solicitor.  Tho  Act  now  on  the  Statute  Book  was  drawn  by  me  when  I  was 
Attorney-General  in  18G1,  upon  my  own  responsibility.  I  think  it  was  all  that  could  be  done  then, 
but  the  time  has  arrived  when  an  alteration  should  be  made  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  those  who  wish  to  bo  called  to  the  Bar  should  be  subject  to  this  examination  ;  that  there 
should  be  a  lighter  and  easier  examination  for  those  who  are  solicitors,  but  that  every  barrister  should 
pass  the  higlier  examination,  and  be  able  to  act  also  as  solicitor. 

2136.  Dr.  TFaJlis.]  A  complete  separation  between  the  two  branches  ? — No  ;  I  would  allow  every 
man  who  passed  the  higher  examination  for  a  barrister  to  act,  if  he  pleased,  as  a  solicitor,  but  a  man 
who  passed  only  a  solicitor's  examination  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  barrister. 

2137.  Professor  Shaitd.]  Would  you  make  that  proposal  iu  the  interests  of  the  profession,  or  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  ? — In  the  interests  of  both — of  the  profession  and  the  community.  The 
community,  I  think,  would  be  interested  oven  more  than  the  profession,  but  the  change  I  propose  would 
be  an  advantage  to  both.  Of  course  proper  notice  should  be  given,  so  as  not  to  take  people  by  surprise 
who  are  now  looking  forward  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  as  solicitors  under  the  present  regulations.  The 
matter  now  rests  entirely  with  the  Judges,  and  I  imagine  that  the  examination  in  one  part  of  the 
country  may  be  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  in  another  part.  I  think  it  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  colony,  and  I  think  the  same  examiners  should  examine  all  the  candidates  in  law. 

2135.  The  Chairman.]  Are  the  examinations  now  conducted  solely  by  the  Judges  ?— I  believe  so. 

2139.  Pev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  that,  in  places  where  colleges  connected  with  the 
University  are  established,  it  is  desirable  that  special  instruction  for  law  students  should  be  provided? 
— I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

21-40.  And  do  you  think  that,  in  connection  vdth  that,  there  should  be  a  faculty  of  law  in  the 
University — a  course  in  law  instituted  ? — Tes,  I  think  that  would  be  desirable. 

2141.  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.]  Do  you  think  that  solicitors  should  undergo  an  examination  in  general 
and  legal  knowledge  as  well  as  barristers  ? — Yes,  only  in  a  milder  form. 

2142.  Professor  Cook.]  Supposing  a  student  wanted  to  qualify  only  as  a  solicitor,  and  did  not  pro- 
pose to  take  the  higher  examination  iu  law,  and  supposing,  as  a  preliminary,  he  were  to  graduate  as  a 
B.A.,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  lessen  the  term  of  his  articles  ?  In  England  the  appren- 
ticeship is  reduced  from  five  to  three  years  under  these  circumstances. — Tes  ;  I  think  some  encourage- 
ment might  be  given  in  that  way. 

21-43.  Pev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  thiuk  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  solicitor  would  require  a  larger 
premium  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  solicitors  get  premiums  in  New  Zealand — not  to  any  extent :  at  aU  events, 
I  can  answer  for  this  part  of  the  colony.  As  a  rule,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the 
present  system.  Clerks  are  taken  because  they  are  useful,  and  they  get  their  articles  in  consideration 
tor  their  services.  That  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  has  been  very  mischievous,  and  it  is  still 
going  on. 

214-1.  Professor  Coolc]  You  think  too  much  of  their  time  is  given  to  clerical  services,  and  not 
enough  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  their  profession  ? — That  is  very  much  the  case.  For  instance,  a 
solicitor  finds  that  a  clerk  is  very  convenient ;  he  finds,  also,  that  he  can  reduce  the  expenses  by  giving 
him  his  articles  instead  of  a  salary,  and,  at  all  events,  if  he  does  not  withdraw  the  whole  salary,  he  pays 
him  a  smaller  one  ;  and  that  practice,  I  think,  has  been  carried  to  an  excess. 

2145.  Pev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  'Wha.t  is  the  principal  objection  to  such  a  system  as  that  ? — A  man 
who  has  had  no  education  whatever  can  be  articled,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  can  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, subject  to  a  very  light  examination.     Previously  to  the  institution  of  an  examination,  of  course  he 
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Mr.  F.  Whitaher.  could  get  admitted  without  having  any  education  of  any  kind,  beyond  being  able  to  write  a  good  hand. 

That,  however,  is  not  tlio  case  luiw. 

Fob.  17, 1879.  214G.  The  objection,  llieii,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  usually  the  man  who  obtains  hia  articles  in 

this  way  ia  a  less  educated  man  ? — Not,  I  think,  sufficiently  educated  for  the  jmrposo  of  practising  the 
profession. 

2117.  The  Chairman.']  As  a  citizen  of  Auckland,  the  Commission  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  present  system  of  education  as  regards  University  education  is  sufficient  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  colony,  as  compared  with  the  education  being  given  in  Duncdin  through  their  University, 
or  in  Christchuruh  through  their  College  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  because  1 
have  never  gone  into  the  matter  in  reference  to  the  Otago  Univer.tity  or  the  Canterbury  College  ;  but 
my  own  impression  at  present  is  that  it  is  very  inferior  here,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  I  think 
that  these  things  should,  as  far  as  possible,  bo  uniform  throughout  the  colony. 

2148.  You  arc  aware  that  at  present  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  combine  University  education 
with  grammar-school  education  in  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School.  Do  you  think  that 
combination  is  a  satisfactory  one,  or  should  the  two  systems  bo  dissociated  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  being  done,  and  1  have  never  given  it  any  consideration. 

2149.  If  a  college — by  which  I  mean  a  superior  educational  establishment  to  the  Grammar  School 
— were  cstablislied  iu  Auckland,  do  you  think  it  would  be  freely  patronized  ? — Well,  I  can  hardly  say ; 
I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

2150.  Dr.  WaUi.i.']  Supposing  there  are  twenty  undergraduates  attending  each  of  the  colleges  in 
the  Middle  Island,  do  you  think  about  twenty  would  attend  a  college  in  Auckland  ? — I  could  hardly 
express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

2151.  Profrssor  Shand.']  Supposing  the  degree  of  LL.B.  of  the  University  were  made  a  requisite 
to  entering  the  law  as  a  barrister,  how  many  law  students  do  you  think  this  part  of  the  country  would 
furnish  ? — Very  few,  I  should  think.  It  would  depend  upon  the  regulations  of  the  University — whether 
the  students  would  be  compelled  to  live  in  a  college  or  be  allowed  to  be  taught  at  an  outside  school. 
Because,  if  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  establish  a  college  on  the  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  compel  people  to  reside  in  that  college,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  many  students ;  the  expense 
would  be  too  great. 

2152.  It  was  in  the  light  of  the  Chairman's  last  question.  Of  course  I  do  not  contemplate  that 
they  would  reside  in  the  college,  but  that  they  would  attend  lectures  at  the  college,  the  whole  expense 
varying  from  £10  to  £15  a  year  ? — I  think  then  you  would.  But  if  you  put  it  that  residence  would  be 
required,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  expense  would  be  not  less  than  £200  or  £250  a  year,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be. 

2153.  Eev.  W.  E.  Miilffan.]  Tou  said  that  the  system  of  giving  articles  instead  of  salary  was  not 
a  good  one,  because  it  brought  into  the  profession  a  less  educated  class  of  men.  Could  not  an  examina- 
tion be  insisted  upon  before  the  articles  are  signed  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  have  a 
moderate  examination  then. 

TuESDAT,  18th  Febeuaey,  1879. 

PhESENT  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Sale, 


Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich, 
Dr.  AVallis. 


Mr.  ^'eil  Seath. 

Feb.  18, 1879. 

2154. 
2155. 

2156, 

Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Hector, 

Eev.  AV.  E.  Mulgau, 

Mr.  Neil  Heath  was  sworn  and  examined. 
The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  the  headmaster  of  the  Auckland  Girls'  School  ? — I  am. 
How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — Since  April  last. 

Had  you  had  experience  before  in  conducting  a  girls'  school  ? — Not  purely  a  girls'  school ; 
I  had  conducted  a  mixed  school. 

2157.  Is  the  system  of  placing  girls'  schools  under  masters  instead  of  mistresses  prevailing  now  at 
Home  to  any  large  extent  ? — I  think  they  are  disposed  to  have  masters  for  the  senior  girls. 
215S.  Did  you  bring  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the  school  with  you  ? — Yes. 
2159.  Does  it  show  the  curriculum  of  study  ? — Yes. 

21G0.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  at  present? — We  had  206  this  morning. 
21()1.  Are  any  of  these  boarders  ? — Seventeen  are  boarders. 

2162.  What  is  the  fee  for  boarders? — £50  a  year  for  the  quarterly  boarders.  Then  we  have 
boarders  who  arc  called  weekly  boarders,  who  go  home  on  Friday  night,  and  the  charge  for  them  is 
£8  10s.  per  quarter. 

2163.  Is  £50  found  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  boarder  ?— It  is  barely  sufficient, 
and  leaves  very  little  remuneration  for  the  increased  labour  and  the  trouble  and  anxiety. 

2164.  I  observe  that  Mrs.  Heath  superintends  the  boarding  department? — Yes. 

2165.  Does  she  receive  any  salary  ? — Hso. 

2166.  What  is  your  own  salary  ? — £500. 

2167.  I  think,  previously  to  your  taking  charge  of  this  school,  you  were  one  of  the  masters  in  the 
Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — Yes. 

216S.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there  about  five  months. 

2169.  How  many  assistants  have  you  in  conducting  the  Girls'  School  ? — I  have  six  assistants  who 
are  on  the  staff,  who  teach  the  various  subjects  mentioned  in  the  curriculum  peculiar  to  the  lower 
school,  but  only  two  of  these  who  can  assist  me  in  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  upper  school.  Then  I 
have  a  lady  who  assists  me  with  the  French  for  ten  hours  a  week,  and  gives  me  six  hours  a  week  with 
German. 


lO.'J  U.—l. 

2170.  FroffMor  Cook.^  How  mniiy  iiiiNiRtRntn  Imvo  ^oii  in  llio  lower  ncliool  ? — Four.  Ur.  jfMl  ITtaih. 

2171.  And  only  ono  in  tlio  upper  hcIkioI  ?    -Two  in  tlin  iiitncr  hc^IiooI.     'I'lic  fourth  form  in  tho  

IowohI  forin   in  llic   Mji|i('r  kcIhioI.     1  Imvc  n  laily  pnrlly  onj^ii^^cd  in  timl,  anil  tmrtly  un^agod  in  llio  '"'•''■  "*•  '^70. 
lower  kcIkhiI,  anil  tli<<  liuly  who  nHNiiitN  nui  in  lh<»  m'th  I'lirin  tiiUi'M  tlio  Latin  in  tfio  fourth  furni.     Tho 

Indy  who  takcH  the  Ivu^liHh  in  Iho  I'liurth  fiiriii  iH  unnlilo  tii  tiiko  llus  Liitin  ;  conHoiiuitntiy  I  havu  to  {{ot 
thoH(i  in  tho  inNtitutiun  who  nrc  I'ttpubio  of  doinj;  it.  Sho  tiikcH  thom  four  dayw  in  tho  woek,  and 
I  take  tlioni  the  lifth. 

217'_'.  I'l-o/'t'imor  S/ianJ.]  Dooh  tho  number  you  have  mentioned  include  tho  tcachcm  in  the  extra 
brnnchcH  r' — No.  I  Imvo  only  two  toachcrn  in  tlio  fxtra  hninclu'H — not  includinR  the  ])intio.  I  tako 
the  8in);;ini;  n>y»elf,  no  that  wo  havo  no  niiii;iii!^-niaHter.  Tho  lady  who  takoH  the  (icrman  io  now  OHRiHt- 
ing  in  tlio  Fronch.     Mr.  Watkinn  nivcH  fuur  hunrH  a  week  drawiiifj. 

217;}.  T/ic  Chairman.  |  What  Hpecial  dulit'M  do  you  disi'liargo  ?  Do  you  tearli  tho  highest  clan*  ? — 
Perhaps  the  botlor  way  would  bo  lor  mo  to  read  tho  tinio-taldc  ho  far  as  my  own  work  is  concerned. 
1  take  tho  sixth  form,  which  is  divided  into  two,  in  Englinh  for  the  firHt  hnur  every  morning.  On 
Wednesday  wo  have  a  leeture  on  health.  On  I'riday,  composition  :  that  is  iKmo  in  tho  school.  The 
Bubjeet  is  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  ;  tho  girls  arc  allowed  to  road  up,  and  tho  writing  is 
to  be  done  on  Friday,  in  my  presence,  leaving  mo  Saturday  to  correct  it.  F)rrors  in  comjiosition  aro 
only  indicated.  The  pupils  correct  with  myself,  and  do  so  one  by  one.  Then  I  put  the  fifth  form 
along  with  the  si.\tli,  iiecau.se  1  feel  that  tho  children  rcquiro  to  bo  more  under  my  hand  than  they  were 
last  quarter.  Sn  that  1  really  take  tho  first  hour  with  seventy  children,  reading  JShakespearo's  "Tempest," 
and  going  through  Morris's  Historical  Grammar,  and  the  first  hour  during  the  five  days  in  the  week  I 
have  got  tho  two  forms — the  sixth  and  lifth — combined,  numbering  about  seventy  on  an  average.  I 
cannot  get  satisfactory  assistance,  and  therefore  havo  to  take  them  all  myself.  Then  I  do  the  same 
■with  the  Latin.  AVe  have  got  sixty-eight  girls  in  these  two  forms  who  do  Latin.  The  lady  who  assists 
mo  takes  the  fourtii  form,  who  are  commencing  Latin,  and  number  forty-four. 

2171.  Was  there  any  Latin  taught  in  the  school  before  you  took  charge  ? — No  ;  I  commenced  tho 
Latin.  There  is  a  bifurcation  in  the  time-table  at  the  fourth  form.  The  girls  must,  unless  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  take  tho  Latin  uji  to  the  end  of  the  verbs.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  on 
with  Latin  can  take  up  the  (xermau,  and  encouragement  is  given  to  them  to  persevere  with  study. 
Those  who  wish  to  continue  Latin  do  so  with  me.  Then  we  have  French.  I  take  the  French  grammar 
and  composition  in  the  sixth  form  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  I  take 
French  j;rammar  and  composition  in  the  fifth  form.  Then  on  Friday  I  take  them  altogether — a  general 
revision  iu  French  grammar  and  composiiiou.  !So  that  I  have  an  hour  of  French  every  day  in  the 
week.  Then  in  the  afternoon  I  take  the  sixth  form  through  arithmetic,  and  they  have  an  hour  in 
arithmetic  three  times  a  weck^Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  ; — and  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  I 
take  the  Euclid  and  algebra  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms,  numbering  seventy.  They  began  algebra 
when  I  went  there  in  April.  On  the  Tuesday  afternoon  the  drawing-master  comes,  and  the  children 
do  nothing  but  drawing  for  the  two  hours  iu  the  afternoon.  On  the  Friday  afternoon,  immediately 
after  dinner,  at  halt-past  one  o'clock,  1  take  all  the  girls  iu  the  upper  school,  numbering  107,  in 
singing.  On  the  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  same  hour,  while  the  upper  school  are  getting  their  drawing, 
I  go  to  the  lower  school  and  take  them  in  singing.  The  second  hour  of  the  afternoon  is  the  only 
hour  I  have  really  free  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  other  classes.  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare  from  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  the  end,  and  there  are  never  less  than  eighty-six  scholars  in 
the  upper  school,  and  they  are  nearly  all  over  the  age  of  fourteen.  I  have  about  seventy  girls  over 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

2175.  What  is  the  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  the  school? — There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  limit 
of  age  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  If  they  can  read  intelligently  a  leader  in  the  newspaper  or  a  paragraph, 
I  admit  them.     Generally  the  age  is  about  eight  or  nine. 

2176.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  six  assistants,  and  are  obliged 
to  do  so  much  class  teaching  yourself '? — Tes.  The  lowest  form  consists  of  thirteen  children.  One  of 
my  assistants  has  charge  of  that  form  entireh',  with  the  exception  of  the  French,  when  the  lady  who 
assists  me  in  French  takes  that  form  one  hour  a  week.  During  the  remaining  hours  of  the  week  the 
Trench  is  taught  by  the  lady  who  is  specially  appointed  for  the  class.  The  second  form  numbers 
twenty-seven,  and  I  find  ic  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  a  lady  who  can  manage  these  twenty- 
seven  children.  I  come  now  to  the  third  form,  which  is  so  large  that  I  have  to  divide  it  into 
two  :  the  upper  division  consists  of  thirty-five  girls,  and  the  lower  division  of  twenty-four,  so  that  I 
require  really  two  assistants  to  do  the  work  that  was  done  last  quarter  by  the  lady  who  helped  me,  thus 
making  four  assistants.  Then  I  come  to  the  fourth  form,  with  another  assistant,  and  the  fifth 
form,  with  another,  making  six  iu  all.  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  the  time  occupied  by  those  assistants 
in  teaching,  that  we  have  five  hours"  teaching  a  day,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which 
each  lady  would  have  four  hours'  teaching,  one  hour  to  be  left  over  for  the  correction  of  exercises  in 
the  presence  of  the  children  :  that  would  leave  four  hours'  good  hard  teaching. 

2177.  The  Chairman.]  What  salaries  do  your  assistants  get  ? — I  have  two  assistants  getting  £150 
a  yeai"  each  ;  two  who  are  getting  at  the  rate  of  £80  a  year  each  ;  and  two  who  have  been  appointed 
just  now,  and  whose  salaries  have  not  yet  been  settled  by  the  Board — who  are  there,  as  it  were,  on 
probation. 

2178.  Do  you  think  these  salaries  are  reasonable? — I  think  they  are  for  the  work  I  get. 

2179.  Professor  Cook.]  Tou  said  just  now  you  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  lady  who  could 
manage  twenty-seven  children  ? — Tes — to  my  satisfaction. 

21S0.  But  if  you  were  in  a  position  to  pay  a  higher  salary,  do  you  not  think  you  could  get  a  lady 
who  could  easily  manage  twenty-seven  ? — I  believe  I  could. 

2181.  Professor  Shand.]  Are  these  salaries  higher  or  lower  than  the  mistresses  at  primary  schools 
get  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question.  I  cannot  state  it  as  a  fact,  but  1  think  that  the 
lady  who  came  to  me  and  now  gets  £150,  got  £150  at  a  primary  school. 

2182.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  primary  school  mistresses  are  paid  as  low  as  £80  ? — I  believe 
some  of  them  are  paid  less  than  that  sum. 
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Mr.  Keil  Jlealh.  21*^3.  The  Chairman.']  Would  you  inform  tlio  CommiBBion  what  has  been  done  with  regard  lo  iLo 

school  bcinp;  coiiducteil  an  a  tniiuiiif;  school  ? — Very  little  has  been  done  beyond  discussion.     Perhaps 

Feb.  18, 1879.  it  would  be  well  that  I  slioiild  tell  you  what  I  found  when  1  went  to  the  school.  When  I  went  there  I 
found  that  the  then  lady-principal  had  been  authorized  b}'  the  Board  to  introduce  into  what  she  called 
a  training  class  any  girl  she  thought  worthy.  I  think  1  am  right  in  saying  the  lady-principal  lectured 
to  all  these  girls  on  some  hubjcct  connected  with  education  once  or  thrice  a  week,  but  the  girls  never 
taught.  There  were?  only  two  of  them  who  I  thought  would  make  teachers.  The  others  were 
incapable  mentally,  and  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  of  the  teaching  power  that  is  requisite.  So  I 
first  wrote  to  tiie  Hoard  stating  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  review  the  conditions  on  which  this 
training  class  exi.stcd.  and  suggested  that  whoever  were  appointed  to  the  training  class  should  receive 
their  appointment  through  the  Board  and  not  through  me — that  they  should  first  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  that  the  Board  should  then  send  them  to  me,  or  to  any  other  person,  to  be  examined  ;  and 
that  on  the  result  of  that  examination,  and  the  general  work  of  the  girl,  the  Board  should  determine 
whether  or  not  she  should  join  the  training  class.  That  is  the  condition  of  matters  at  present.  The 
Board  have,  in  addition  to  that,  made  arrangements  for  the  girls  in  this  training  class  being  employed  in 
the  practice  of  teaching  in  one  or  other  of  the  district  schools.  Up  to  the  present  moment  no  girl  has 
been  sent  to  a  di.strict  school,  and  my  training  class  only  consists  really  or  one  girl,  who  is  coming  up 
for  examination  in  March,  and  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  school  before. 

2184.  I  believe  that  up  to  the  present  the  Girls'  .School  has  been  maintained  solely  by  the  Board 
of  Education  ? — I  think  so. 

2185.  As  far  as  you  arc  aware  they  had  no  endowments  during  the  last  twelve  months  to  assist 
them? — As  far  as  1  am  aware  they  had  not. 

218G.  liev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  I  understand  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  recently  made 
arrangements  for  pupils  in  the  training  class  to  go  and  practise  as  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  ? — 
They  have  intimated  their  desire  to  do  so.  They  have  made  arrangements,  but  those  arrangements 
are  not  being  executed. 

2187.  What  is  the  distinction  in  regard  to  the  work  done  as  between  the  sixth  form  and  the  train- 
ing class  ? — They  arc  doing  exactly  the  work  of  the  sixth  form  at  present.  The  girl  who  is  going  up 
for  examination  happens  to  live  in  the  house  with  me,  and  is  doing  extra  work  with  me  in  the  evening, 
with  a  view  to  her  passing  the  examination. 

2188.  Can  j'ou  tell  us  how  the  work  of  the  first  form  compares  with  any  part  of  the  primary-school 
work  that  you  could  easily  define?— I  think  about  the  Second  Standard. 

2189.  Is  there  any  examination  to  pass  in  order  to  rise  from  the  lower  school  to  the  upper  ?— 
They  are  all  examined,  and  they  must  satisfy  me  that  they  are  capable  of  being  promoted. 

2190.  But  you  do  not  design  to  make  any  broader  distinction  between  the  third  and  fourth  forms 
than  between  any  other  consecutive  forms  ?— I  do  not. 

2191.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Do  you  find  that  females  are  as  efficient  teachers  as  males? — No. 

2192.  Would  that  in  your  opinion  justify  the  payment  of  smaller  salaries  to  females  than  to 
males  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  would.  Of  course  I  am  assuming  that  the  salaries  paid  to  those  ladies 
or  gentlemen  are  given  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  institution. 

2193.  Then,  if  a  gentlemam  receives  £300  a  year  and  a  lady  £150  a  year,  you  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  twice  as  efficient  as  the  lady  as  a  teacher  ? — lie  ought  to  be,  in  my  opinion. 

2194.  Do  you  find  that  girls  are  as  capable  as  boys  of  learning  classics  and  Euclid  and  algebra  ? — 
I  think  more  so. 

2195.  More  so  in  classics  ? — Tes. 

2196.  In  algebra  and  Euclid? — Not  so  much  in  those. 

2197.  Does  their  study  of  algebra,  Euclid,  and  these  initial  branches  in  any  way  impair  their 
health,  so  far  as  you  are  aware  ?■ — Not  to  the  slightest  extent,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

2198.  Their  health  stands  the  strain  of  study  as  well  as  that  of  the  boys,  in  your  experience? — 
Tes.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  prevent  their  enthusiasm  making  them  overwork  themselves  ;  but  if 
they  simply  confine  themselves  to  the  work  I  give  them  they  remain  strong  and  healthy. 

2199.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  girls  are  as  capable  of  making  progress  in  all  departments  of 
study  as  boys  are  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2200.  Do  you  approve  of  the  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  in  education  ? — I  think  it  better. 

2201.  If  they  are  equally  capable  of  making  progress  in  study,  on  what  ground  would  you  separate 
the  sexes  ? —  The  morale  is  different.  On  the  ground  of  the  morale.  Not  because  the  one  cannot  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  other — the  girls  can  do  as  well,  perhaps  better  ;  but  I  think  as  a 
general  rule  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  young  people  separate — especially  with  colonial  girls  and  boys. 
I  can  scarcely  answer  the  question  very  definitely  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  but  I  have  a  very  strong 
conviction  that,  unless  under  very  judicious  management,  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  two  separate. 

2202.  Especially  the  higher  classes? — Well,  I  should  not  so  much  condemn  it  in  the  lower 
classes  or  in  the  higher  classes.  In  the  middle  classes,  in  the  case  of  girls  whose  ages  would  vary  from 
eleven  to  sixteen,  I  should  certainly  keep  the  sexes  separate. 

2203.  Do  you  think  the  morale  can  be  best  cultivated  when  the  two  are  apart  ? — Tes,  I  think  so 
— until  the  boys  and  the  girls  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  and  are  under  very  judicious  management. 

2204.  Do  you  think  males  or  females  are  the  best  and  most  successful  teachers? — I  think  that 
females  are  the  best  teachers  of  young  girls,  and  that  males  are  the  best  teachers  of  the  older  girls ; 
and  I  should  define  the  older  girls  to  be  those  from  fourteen  or  from  thirteen  upwards. 

2205.  Are  you  preparing  any  girls  for  matriculation  ? — I  believe  some  of  them  intend  to 
matriculate. 

2206.  What  sources  of  revenue  has  the  school  ? — The  fees. 

2207.  Do  you  not  get  any  capitation  allowance  from  the  Education  Board  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 
We  must  get  funds  of  some  sort,  because  our  revenue  is  not  equal  to  our  expenditure ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  particulars. 

2208.  Have  you  a  treasurer — one  who  looks  after  the  accounts  of  the  school? — I  collect  the  fees 
and  send  them  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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2200.   Dr.  TTiTlor.']  IIow  would  voii  propoup  tlint  tlioco  fjirl"  ulioiilil  malriculalo  if  tlioy  Hucpcod  ?   Ifr,  Jftil  JTealh. 

In  niimi'dioii  willi  wiml  iiihlilutiim  wduM  ilicv  iiiiitriituhito !'—  I  [ircNUino  in  coiinuttion  with  tlio  Auck-      ,      

liind  (iiMininar  .SrliOdl,  hh  .Mins  DdijiT  <lid.        "  *'"''•  l"-  1875. 

22 lit.  lire.  //'.  A'.  Aliili/nn.\  Vuu  Hiiiil  lliiil  ladicH  wcro  not  nH  cfTiciont  lo.icliPrH  of  tlio  older  rIfIh  bk 
nioii  ■  d()(>H  that  arino  iVmii  their  lii-in;,'  incai)al)lo  of  liccoiiiin^  as  cliipiont  tuarhcru,  or  from  tlio  cdu- 
catiiiti  and  (r:iiiiiii;,'  tin  y  have  n'ci'ivcd  pruvioiiKly  i*  —  I  think  il  ariHOH  to  a  lar^^o o.tlout  from  the  absonco 
iu  fho  Ichuih'  of  pcrMiHli'ht  powcrx  of  dim'lplint'. 

221 1.  'I'lial.  ilclicii'Mcy  in  iiihcriMit  in  the  fonialo  ? — Ych  ;   [  think  it  in  in  most  casOH. 

2212.  Hu(  thoy  arc  a»  capaldo  of  acqiilrin;;  knowli'dgo  aH  maU'K? — 1  think  ho. 
2211).   Hut  not  as  i-apablo  of  cnfori-in;,'  diHcipluio? — I  do  not  think  tlioy  are. 

2211.  2'riifrssor  Coo/i:]  SiippoHiiif;  yon  had  an  cntraiico  examination  to  yonr  hcIiooI  equal  to  iho 
Third  Standard,  which  consi.sl.s  of  n-adiiii;,  spi'llini,',  writing,  and  aritluni-lic — tho  fipRt  four  rule* 
simplo  and  coniponnd,  cxeliiilini;  Ion;;  diviMion  of  money  —  with  a  corrcKpondinj;  knowledge  of 
ppo^jrajjhy  and  history,  what  ellert  would  it  have  on  tho  attendance?  If  yon  ap|)iicd  hucIi  a  tcHt  as 
that  a.M  an  entrance  examination,  how  many  would  itcxchnh!? — I  think  if  it  had  lieiMi  in  force  it  would 
have  excluded  all  those  in  tho  firnt  and  second  I'ornis.  I  have  had  fioventv-HCven  new  scholars  this 
quarter,  ami  1  think  yon  might  say  it  would  exclude  about  fii'ty-threc  or  lifty-four. 

2215.  AVhat  effect  would  that  have  had  on  tho  elliciency  of  tho  remaining  school  ?  Would  the 
absence  of  these  fil'ty  have  so  reduced  the  funds  of  tho  school  that  the  upper  part  would  liavc  been 
rendered  le.ss  eHicient,  or  would  the  funds  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  the  n])pcr  part  of  the  school  moic  cllleieiit  than  it  is? — If  I  had  not  liad  these  children  I  should 
not  have  had  the  teachers  in  the  lower  school,  and  1  should  not  have  had  the  fees.  I  think  we  should  have 
been  verv  much  in  the  same  posilion  as  far  a.s  the  revenue  goes.  I  require  tho  same  teachers  in  tho 
upper  school  tiuU  J  have,  because  I  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  numbers  in  the  U|)|)cr  suho(d. 

22UJ.  You  think  that,  on  the  whole,  cutting  off  the  iifty  girls  from  the  lower  school  might  some- 
what have  impaired  tho  elliciency  of  the  upper  school? — It  would  certainly  have  impaired  the  elliciency 
of  tho  school  if  these  lifiy  had  joined  later,  because  then  much  would  require  to  be  undone.  That  is 
tho  only  sense  in  which  it  would  have  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  Of  course,  I  naturally 
look  to  the  loner  forms  for  my  future  school,  and  take  more  interest  iu  them,  if  possible,  than  in  the 
other  divisions. 

2217.  liev.  TT'.  J.  ILihenx.]  Kegarding  the  work  of  tho  lower  forms  as  preparatory  for  tho  higher 
ones,  do  you  think  that  the  school  gains  iu  efficiency  by  keeping  this  work  of  preparation  in  its  own 
hands? — Yes,  very  much  so  ;  I  hold  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that  point. 

2218.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  preparation  were  made  outside,  the  principal  defect  in  it  would  be 
want  of  thoroughness  up  to  the  ])oiut  required,  or  want  of  symmetry? — Want  of  both.  If  I  get  tho 
children  from  public  schools  I  feel  comfortable  ;  but  if  I  get  them  from  private  schools  it  is  very  hard 
uphill  work. 

2219.  The  CJiairmnn.']  Where  do  you  get  the  bulk  of  your  pupils  from  ? — From  private  schools. 

2220.  Could  you  state  roughly  what  iiroportiou  of  your  pupils  come  from  the  primary  Government 
schools  ? — I  could  not  say.     I  should  say  that  I  have  about  ninety  or  so  from  the  primary  schools. 

2221.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  give  you  further  assistance  by  apijointiug 
a  male  teacher  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  female  teachers  ? — I  helieve  they  would  give  me  a  male  teacher 
if  they  could  get  a  good  one, 

2222.  Have  you  applied  for  such  assistance  ?- — I  have  written  twice  to  the  Board. 

2223.  I'rofcssor  Cook.]  Are  the  Board  of  Education  scholarships  tenable  at  the  Girls'  School? — 
They  are  to  he  so  in  future. 

222-i.  What  do  you  think  of  the  limit  of  age  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
scholarships  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  limit  of  age,  and  know  very  little  about  the  scholarships. 

2225.  Dr.  Hccfor.']  Do  you  know  the  different  standards  in  the  primary  schools? — Yes. 

222(5.  At  what  period  of  their  education  would  you  be  prepared  to  take  scholars  from  the  primary 
schools  ?— The  Third  Standard. 

2227.  That  is  not  the  highest  standard? — No ;  as  low  down  as  possible. 

222S.  Would  you  state  your  reasons  ? — Their  previous  education  suffers  from  want  of  symmetry 
and  thoroughness,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  half  a  year  before  you  undo  what  has  been  done.  I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  come  from  private  schools. 

2229.  I  am  talking  of  primary  schools  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  I  have  never  noticed  any  of  the 
girls  from  primary  schools  who  joined  the  fourth  form — they  were  generally  young  children  capable 
of  entering  the  third  form,  and  I  have  been  very  favourably  impressed  with  them.  But  the  other  girls 
■who  have  joined  me  from  the  private  schools  have  principally  been  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
vears  of  age.  I  have  had  to  put  them  in  the  fourth  form,  and  it  has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  to  get  them  on. 

2230.  If  your  school  could  compete  for  scholarships  the  same  as  primary  schools,  at  what  stage 
do  vou  think  you  could  do  most  good  with  them,  and  how  could  that  best  be  effected — by  a  limit  of 
age",  or  by  condning  the  competition  for  the  scholarship  to  a  certain  standard  of  instruction  ? — I  should 
say  a  certain  standard,  and  that  Standard  No.  3. 

2231.  Eer.  W.  J.  Sahens.]  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  girls  in  your  fourth  form? — I  should 
say  about  thirteen. 

2232.  Is  that  higher  than  it  ought  to  be?  Do  you  expect  to  work  to  a  better  state  of  things  in 
that  respect  ? — Certainly.  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  1  get  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  in  the 
fourth  form,  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  in  the  fifth  form,  and  girls  over  that  age  working  for  the  Uni- 
Tersity  scholarships,  or  wishing  to  matriculate  in  the  sixth. 

2233.  Over  what  number  of  years  on  the  average  do  you  think  the  course,  as  shown  in  tho 
syllabus,  should  extend,  from  the  first  form  to  the  sixth  ? — For  a  fairly  intelligent  child,  I  should  say 
about  eight  years. 

2234.  And  your  idea  would  be  that  it  should  be  from  about  ten  to  eighteen  ? — From  about  nine 
to  seventeen. 

14— H.  1. 
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Mr.  Neil  Sealh.  22.3.5.   T/ifi  C'/ininiuiii.'}  II.ivc  ynu  any  knowlc(lp;p,  as  a   prorcKsioiial  Icficlicr,  of  wliat  i'h  being  done 

at  present  in  KiiRlaDcl  witli  rcKai'J  to  giving  ^irls  a  tlmrouf^h  T'niverBilv  education  ?— ]  have. 

Teb.  18,  1879.  22!JG.  Would  you  stale  wlial  ynu  itnow  on  that  suljicct — I  mean  a  Univeriiity  education  as  distinct 

from  a  secondary  education  ? — No  Univcr-ity  education  is  given  at  the  ladies'  colleges  that  1  know  of, 
with  the  exception  of  Oirtou  C'ollcfje  and  Is'iiiieliam. 

2237.  AVhat  class  of  education  is  K'ven  at  (jirton  College? — Very  much  the  same  as  that  given 
at  tlic  varioux  colleji;es  at  Cambridge:  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dirtcronce. 

223S.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  examinations  are  conducted  cimultaneouslj,  and  by  the 
same  professors  ? — I  believe  so. 

2239.  AVlien  yoi;  took  charge  of  the  (iirls'  Iligh  School,  had  the  pupils  received  any  previous 
instruction  in  Latin  y — Ko  ;  none  whatever. 

22-10.  And  what  is  the  most  advancc<l  claps  now  learning  in  Latin  r  Arc  they  still  in  the  grammar  ? 
— They  arc  doing  Ca'sar  and  Abbott's  Latin  Coni[)osition. 

221L  Wiiat  are  they  doinji  in  mathematics  ? — The  advanced  class  did  yesterday  the  third  propo- 
sition of  the  Third  Book  of  Jiuclid,  and  they  use  Todhuntcr's  smaller  Algebra.  Both  subjects  occupy 
four  hours  a  week. 

2212.  AVere  these  branches  taught  previous  to  your  taking  charge  of  the  school  ? — No. 

2213.  What  amount  of  fees  did  you  receive  last  year  'r — 1  could  not  say. 
2241.  Is  the  buildini;  you  occu])y  a  suitable  one? — Far  from  it. 

22-15.  Is  it  too  small,  or  is  it  not  in  a  proper  position  as  regards  the  convenience  of  the  pupils? — 
It  is  in  a  very  delightful  situation,  fairly  central,  and  in  a  very  healthy  situation  indeed  ;  but  the  roof 
of  the  main  .schoolroom,  and  of  all  the  rooms,  is  very  low — S  feet,  7i  teet,  and  9  feet.  I  have  got  seventy- 
seven  children  in  a  room  which  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  forty-five. 

221(J.  I  think  the  Board  are  about  to  do  somethin;;  to  give  you  better  accommodation? — They 
are  going  to  build  a  school  outside,  70  feet  long  by  20  feet,  which  will  accommodate  all  my  upper 
school.     Then  I  shall  have  the  brick  building  set  apart  for  the  younger  children. 

2217.  Have  you  sulllcient  accommodation  for  boarders? — 1  have  had  to  convert  my  bedrooms  into 
schoolrooms.     I  cannot  take  any  more  boarders  than  I  have. 

2218.  Is  there  any  .system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  school  by  the  Board  of 
Education?  —  The  Inspector,  Mr.  0".Sullivan.  went  once  with  Mi\  llabens  ;  and  the  school  was 
examined  by  two  gentlemen  selected  by  the  Board  at  the  end  of  last  quarter— Mr.  Lusk  and  Mr. 
Eunciman. 

2240.  Did  the  examiners  make  a  written  report  r — I  think  they  did. 

2250.  A\"ere  there  any  prizes  awarded  ? — Yes;  two  prizes  to  each  form,  and  three  to  the  third 
form. 

2251.  Dr.  JFallis.']  Did  the  Education  Board  pay  for  the  prizes  ? — Yes. 

2252.  Are  the  examiners  paid  for  examining  the  school  ?—  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  F.  Macrae.  !Mr.  Fakquhar  Maceae  was  furlher  examined. 

Feb  18  1S7P.  2253.  TJie  Chairman.']  Has    tlie   connection    existing    between    your  Grammar  School  and  the 

University  been  a  satisfactory  connection  up  to  the  present  time?  1  mean,  has  it  tended  to  advance 
the  class  of  education  in  your  school  in  an}'  way  ? — ilost  cerlainlv. 

2251.  I  presume  jou  allude  to   the   scholarships   actiug  as  a  stimulus  to  the  higher  class  of 

education? — Partly  to  that  fact,  and  partly  to  this  other  consideration:  that  the  temptation  which 

E  most  young  people  feel  in  this  colony  to  give  up  direct  instruction  early  was  counterbalanced  in  a 

number  of  instances  by  the  encouragement  ofl'ered  to   protracted  study  by  the  hope  of  getting  a 

University  dej^rrco. 

2255.  Have  you  any  stiggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  the  future  as  to  the  connection  which 
should  exist  between  the  alRliatcd  institutions  and  the  L'niversity? — I  have  always  had  one  opinion  on 
that  matter — that  there  should  have  been  no  affiliated  instituti-iiis  at  all. 

225G.  Do  1  understand  that,  whilst  you  disapprove  of  affiliation,  vou  are  in  favour  of  the 
scholarships  being  continued  to  be  held  out  to  secondary  schools? — Certainly.  Or  rather,  put  it  in 
another  w.ay  :  I  am  in  favour  of  scholarships  being  given  to  students  who  win  them  at  examinations 
without  reference  to  the  place  of  their  education. 

2257.  Do  you  think  the  mode  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  and  the 
Chancellor  is  a  satisfactory  mode  ? — That  is  a  question  which,  if  I  give  an  opinion  at  all,  I  .should  like 
to  answer  in  writing.  Ic  appears  to  me  that  the  important  matter  is  not  the  mode  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  but  the  getting  of  proper  men  on  the  Senate. 

2258.  You  are  aware  that  a  body  called  the  Convocation  is  about  to  be  called  into  existence  when 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  graduates  ? — I  am. 

2259.  And  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  under  the  present  law  it  is  proposed  to  exclude 
ad  euiidfin  graduates  from  that  body? — Under  the  present  law  I  am  aware  that  ad  eundem  graduates 
are  not  admitted  members  of  the  Convocation. 

22G0.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement  ? — A  perfectly  satisfactory  arrangement,  I 
think. 

2261.  You  approve  of  the  present  law,  excluding  ad  eundem  graduates? — Yes. 

22C2.  Do  you  know  whether  any  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  iS'ew  Zealand  being  held  in  different  places  from  ti:ne  to  time  ? — -That  is  part  of  a  very 
general  question  which  I  can  hardly  answer  excejit  in  considerable  detail.  If  you  asked,  AVould  it  be 
better  that  the  anuual  meetings  of  the  University  Senate  should  be  held  in  one  place  rather  than  in 
many  places  ?  I  would  answer  at  once.  Yes,  if  such  meetings  suited  the  conformation  of  the  country.  To 
put  it  in  another  way:  The  Senate  of  the  University  of  ilelbourne  naturally  meets  in  Melbourne. 

22G3.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  Melbourne  L'niversity  is  a  very  different  University  from 
that  existing  in  Xew  Zealand.  It  is  a  teaching  body  with  its  staff  of  professors,  and  with  lectures  going 
pn  in  the  LTuiversitv  ? — Or  more  correctly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  teaching  body  with  a  stafl'  of  professors, 
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mill  iiImo  u  (/i/flt«(.i'xiimiiiiiii,'  l)>)ily.     Thai  in  to  Miiy,  it  fnKllH  tlio  function*!  of  ii  toacliini?  L'liivor^ity,  but    Mf.  F.  Uaerat, 
hiiM  iiIni)  livkc'H  (ii  it  Ihd  fmiflioMt  of  an  oxaniiiiiii','  body,  miicIi  n^  ihu  IJiiivorHity  of  Lotiilon.  ,      

2-'i>|..  Ar.t  yon  awapti  on  what  mxUil  I  hit  .Molbniinio  iriiiviTitity  Ik  fonndil?  —I  am  not  ai-qunintoil  *""''•  ^^>  ^879. 
witli  iho  liJNtory  of  tliu  (jrowlh  of  iho  .Mclhournn  lTniv(Tnity,  but  I  think  I  know  Ihn  workiri!;  of  it 
(liiriii),'  llio  li\Ht  fiiw  yi'arH.  It  wan  I'Mlablisliod,  I  bcliovo,  at  a  t():i(!hin({  body.  Il  d'-vi^loinvl,  I  am  not 
pr(i|):>nMl  to  Mav  at  what  dulo,  into  wiiat  I  woulil  (mII  ii  //'CMt'-oKaminin^  body.  Thu  UiiivorHity  of 
Moili>>nrno,  UK  I  am  infoi'moil,  oxamiiio.s  hi  iidiMilM  who  do  not  attend  Ioi;tnriiH,  Ixit  who,  on  paxiiri);  certain 
oxatninations,  roi-civo  thoir  do^jroo  jnsl  as  if  tlii<y  hacl  l)i<(<n  Hludonin  attcMidintj  lectures  in  tho  UiiiviTHity. 
I  call  it  at  tho  Hamo  tinu'  a  (/wn,v/.cxaminitii,'  bodv,  bfcauHu,  to  my  mind,  tho  iinmoiiHo  bnnofit  whicdi 
mif^lit  \w  di<riv('d  by  ndrniltin;;  lliosii  to  o\:iminalionH  who  study  anywhoro  in,  to  a  very  lar;;o  extent, 
nputralizcil  in  tho  Ifnivi'P.-iily  of  Midbourno  by  this  unfurlunate  fact:  that  tlio  profcsHorM  of  tho 
Univcr.-iity  are  tho  examinors  not  only  of  tlic  slndontH  atlcndiim  tho  Univer.iilv,  but  ulno  of  outHidom, 
nnd  outsiders  in  tiiis  way  ar(>  |iut  to  a  considoraliio  disadvanlaijo  wn  coinparod  with  Mtudents  altundini; 
loctnroH.  That  is  ono  roason  why  it  n[)|)i'ars  to  nio  that  tho  number  of  studrnts  who  {graduate  and  do 
not  aKcnd  kvturcs  in  Molbonrno  is  i-oinparafively  small.  Another  reason  is  this:  that  until  lately, 
and,  I  presume,  up  to  the  present  time,  Htudont.s  not  attending  b-etures  had  to  pay  fees  just  as  if  they 
did  attend.  The  very  fact  of  havint;  so  to  do,  I  presume,  must  have  been  a  serious  objection  to  going 
up  for  examination  on  tho  ])art  of  poor  private  students. 

22(!5.  Do  you  think  such  a  University  as  that  existing  in  Melbourne  would  be  better  suited  to  the 
requirenuMits  of  Xew  Zeuland  than  the  existing  University  of  \ew  Zealand  ? — I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
ns  that  wbieh  1  ex])res.sed  in  1SI!7,  and  which  is  recorded  in  a  letter  to  the  Clmirman  of  a  Cominitteo 
of  the  House  of  Koprcsentatives  which  sat  in  that  year — namely,  that  the  ono  University  suited  to  our 
cireuuislaiu'es  is  a  ])nrely  examining  body  ;  and  the  added  experience  of  these  years  has  simply  confirmed 
me  in  that  opinion. 

22(iti.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  present  mode  of  niatric\ilation  a  satisfactory  method  of  examination  ? 
—It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  arrangements  consequent  on  tlic  affiliation  of  institutions  to  the  Univer- 
sity are  unsatisfactory — that  is  to  say,  not  simply  the  holding  of  matriculation  examinations,  but  tho 
annual  examinations  of  alliliated  institution.". 

2207.  Professor  Slin/ul.]  By  whom  do  you  think  these  examinations  should  bo  conducted  for  the 
Univer.-iity  y — All  examinations,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  by  tho  University.  It  is  a  fact  that  young 
men  have  been  able  to  write  tiiemsolves  down  matriculated  students  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
\vho  have  completed  ono  year,  two  years — who  have  completed  three  years  in  the  University  of  New 
Zealand,  and  have  never  passed  a  Now  Zealand  Univer.^ity  examination,  and  probably  never  will  pass 
one. 

22GS.  T/ir  C/iairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  the  University  scholarships  is  sufficient  at 
present  ? — I  think  so. 

2269.  Do  you  think  the  present  course  prescribed  for  junior  scholarships  is  sufficient  or  insuf- 
ficient ? — Accepting  the  mere  schedule,  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  fault  to  find  with  the  pro- 
gramme for  junior  scho]arsliip.s  ;  but,  in  practice,  everything  would  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  programme  was  interpreted  bv  the  examiners. 

2270.  Frofessor  Cook.A  Did  you  say  "  accepting  "  the  schedule  ? — I  accept  the  pregramme  as  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  character  of  the  examination  under  this  programme  depends  entirely,  at  least  in  a  new 
University,  on  the  examiners. 

2271.  Dr.  Hector.^  AVould  not  that  be  the  ease  with  any  programme? — The  traditions  of  older 
Universities  compel  them  to  follow  in  a  particular  fashion.  Even  the  Melbourne  Uuiversity  is  already 
to  a  considerable  extent  bound  by  its  practice  of  tweutj'  different  years. 

2272.  Professor  Shand.'\  Have  the  examinations  as  actually  conducted  under  this  programme  been, 
in  your  opinion,  satisfactory  ? — The  last  examination  papers  I  have  not  vet  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing.  I  would  prefer,  if  the  Commission  wish  it,  to  give  in  writing  my  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
previous  examinations. 

2273.  The  Chairman.']  How  many  of  your  pupils  have  obtained  junior  scholarships  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Zealand? — One.  There  have  been  two  examinations,  and  one  of  our  pupils  has  obtained  a 
scholarship. 

2274.  Has  that  pupil  proceeded  to  take  a  degree  ? — She  has  completed  her  first  year. 

2275.  Profes.inr  Cook."\  Was  she  a  pupil  of  the  Grammar  School  at  the  time  she  took  the  scholar- 
ship?    Did  she  get  the  scholarship  from  your  school  ? — .'She  did  ;  she  was  a  pupil  there. 

227G.  Professor  Broicii.]  For  how  long  : — I  should  not  like  to  say  absolutely.  Certainly  for  the 
year  previous  to  going  up  for  the  scholarship. 

2277.  The  Chairman.]  Mr.  Edger  has  told  us  that  his  daughter  received  all  her  education  at  home 
before  going  up  for  exa:nination  for  the  junior  scholarship.  Can  you  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
his  evidence  and  yours  with  regard  to  her  attendance  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School? 
—I  reply  that  either  Mr.  Edger  or  myself  is  committing  a  blunder  unintentionally  in  the  evidence  given, 
and  that  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting  official  information  of  the  matter  before  you, 
which  I  shall  furnish  in  writing. 

2278.  How  many  of  your  pupils  have  matriculated? — I  believe  sixteen. 

2279.  Professor  Shancl.]  Were  they  all  pupils  of  the  College  previous  to  matriculation? — All  of 
them  ; — I  speak  subject  to  correction.  There  may  have  been  more  than  sixteen.  There  may  have  been 
outside  students,  whom  I  m.iy  have  forgotten  to  enter,  though  I  do  not  think  it  probable.  I  may  say 
that,  of  the  sixteen,  all  except  one  have  been  at  least  one  j-ear  with  us.  I  am  still  subject  to  correc- 
tion about  the  younger  Miss  Edger  in  saying  so. 

2280.  Professor  Brown.]   How  many  .students  matriculated  in  1.S7S  ? — None. 

2281.  How  many  candidates  for  junior  scholarships  have  you  at  present? — Five  or  sis. 

2282.  And  last  year  r — 1  speak  of  tlie  year  187S. 

2283.  But  this  present  year,  1879? — Those  who  entered  for  December,  1878 — five  or  six. 

2284.  How  many  for  December,  1877  ? — Probably  one  or  two  more — six  or  seven, 
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Afr.  F.  Macrae.  2285.  Dr.  Wallh.]  How  iiiiiny  of  your  pupils  in  all,  siuce  tlio  b3i];inuin!»  of  tho  University,  have 
bccoino  gi-adiiatos   of  tlio    Uiiiver-iity   of  Xow   Zcalanil  ? — Tlireu.     Tlirci;    Iiavo   taken   tlio   degree  of 

Feb.  18, 1879.    Bachelor  of  Arts,  one  umlcr  the  oKl  roi;ulatioiia  and  two  under  tiic  new  rei,'ulation8. 

22S0.  Do  you  know  wii.it  proportion  this  number  bears  to  all  who  have  t;raduatod  in  tho  Univer- 
8ity  of  Now  Zealand? — I  speak  wiili  reference  to  the  cxaminationi  of  l^i77.  For  reasons  which  I  hope 
tho  Committee  of  this  Commission  who  are  to  inquire  into  tho  workin;;  of  tho  College  and  Grammar 
School  will  Ic.iru,  last  year  was  quito  an  ctcoptional  year  with  us.  I'rai.-tically,  little  University  work 
was  done.  But,  speaking  up  to  that  time,  I  tliink  that,  of  all  tho  College  students — in  whom  I  am 
most  inlcrosted — of  all  students  belonging  to  aflBliated  institutions,  four  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand  by  |)assing  e.\aminatioii3  of  tho  University  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
out  of  tho  four,  three  belonged  to  tho  Auckland  College  and  (rrammar  (School. 

2287.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  tho  graduates  of  the  University  of  Now  Zealand  up  to  the  end 
of  1877  amounted  to  four,  and  that  three  of  them  were  produced  by  one  institution? — 1  speak  of  thoso 
who  have  come  up  from  colleges.  Three  at  the  examination  of  1877 — throe  private  students,  I  believe — 
obtained  tho  degree  of  B.A.  ;  and  I  speak  here  on  the  authority  of  the  University  Calendar. 

2288.  Urnfcssor  Ilivivii.]  Can  you  Jiccount  for  the  paucity  of  graduates  from  the  rest  of  tho 
nlRliated  institutions  ? — With  all  deference,  I  think  that  is  a  question  which  should  be  asked  of  the 
other  institutions. 

22s9.  iff  i).  TF.  J.  Kahens.']  Have  tho  peculiar  circumstances  to  which  you  referred  as  existing  in 
1878  interrupted  intending  graduates  in  their  career,  as  well  as  interfered  with  the  work  of  your 
school? — Not  only  interrupted  intending  graduates  in  their  career,  but  prevented  me  from  encouraging 
young  men  to  matriculate. 

2290.  But  the  question  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  But  for  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  to 
which  YOU  referred,  what  number  of  your  students  do  you  think  would  have  graduated  last  year  ? — 
One,  I  am  certain,  would  have  gone  up  for  his  degree  and  would  have  won  it ;  and  two  others,  I  believe, 
would  have  gone  up  again  for  their  compulsory  section. 

2291.  Prnfessor  Brown.']  Were  they  prepared  for  this  work  ?  Were  they  prepared  suflBciently  at 
the  end  of  the  fir.st  year  that  with  one  year's  study  they  would  have  gone  up,  tho  one  for  the  final 
examination  and  two  for  the  compulsory? — The  one — if  we  had  been  able  to  attend  to  our  University 
students  as  wo  had  attended  to  them  in  former  years.  I  believe  that  the  young  man  who  in  1876 
passed  his  first  section  for  the  B.A.  degree  would  in  this  last  year  have  passed  his  second  section  for 
tho  B.A.  degree. 

2292.  Prnfessor  Shand.']  Ecfcrring  to  your  answer  to  Dr.  Wallis's  question,  I  find  by  the  Calendar 
that  two  Bachelors  of  Arts  were  admitted  in  187G — Peter  Seton  Il.ay  ami  Alexander  Wait  Williamson; 
and  that  two  were  admitted  iu  1877 — Kate  Milligan  Edger  and  Saul  .Solomon.  These  were  all  that 
were  admitted  up  to  the  end  of  1877 :  which  of  them  belonged  to  the  Auckland  College  ? — The  examina- 
tion of  1877  was  the  last  to  which  I  referred.  The  actual  admission  of  course  did  not  take  place  until 
1878. 

2293.  There  were  two  Bachelors  of  Arts  admitted  in  1S7G,  two  in  1877,  and  in  1878  there  were 
Fitchett,  Hill,  Newton,  Eattray,  and  Tisdall.  Ton  said  there  were  only  four  altogether:  how  do  you 
explain  tliat? — I  will  endeavour  to  be  plain.  I  spoke  of  students  belonging  to  the  colleges  who 
obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  by  passing  the  examination  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

2291.  And  you  say  that  some  of  thoso  I  have  mentioned  did  not  do  so  ? — As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
one  did  so  in  Otago,  and  three  did  so  in  Auckl.and.  I  am  aware  of  uo  others.  I  speak  of  course 
subject  to  correction :  so  I  read  the  University  information  at  all  events. 

2295.  The  Clinirmati.']  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  regard  to  the  reply  you  made  to 
Dr.  Wallis's  last  question,  and  the  line  of  examination  that  has  taken  place  since? — I  see  no  occasion 
at  present  to  make  any  statement.  I  was  simply  desirous  to  answer  tho  question  of  the  Commission 
iu  the  form  in  which  it  was  put  by  Professor  Shand. 

2296.  Dr.  Hector.]  As  tlic  Calendar  does  not  publish  the  information,  would  you  name  tho 
graduates  who  have  obtained  their  education  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Grrammar  School? — Kate 
M.  Edger,  J{obert  Henry  Rattray,  and  William  St.  C.  T.  Tisdall. 

2297.  Frofcss'ir  Brown.']  I  think  Dr.  Kinder  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Tisdall,  that  during  tlie  last 
j-ear  of  his  course  he  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  that  he  really  took  his  degree  from  St.  John's 
College,  but  that,  by  your  advice,  ho  did  not  change  the  name  from  the  books  of  the  one  institution  to 
the  books  of  the  other.  Can  you  explain  tho  discrepaney  between  that  statement,  and  your  statement 
th.at  the  three  persons  just  mentioned  were  trained  in  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — 
If  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Commission,  I  should  ask  that  Mr.  Tisdall  be 
called  to  give  evidence  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  dili'er  in  any  way  from  the  master 
of  St.  John's  College. 

2298.  The  Chairman.]  I  think  you  might  inform  the  Commission  whether  you  know  as  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Tisdall  received  portion  of  his  education  at  St.  John's  College? — If  you  will  allow  me, not  wishing 
to  enter  into  any  matter  of  personal  controversy  with  Dr.  Kinder,  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  Mr. 
Tisdall  for  this  one  matter  only,  and  I  am  certain  his  answer  will  be  explicit. 

2299.  Professor  Shnml.]  Did  Mr.  Tisdall  attend  the  College  and  Grammar  School  in  the  last  year 
of  his  undergraduateship  ? — Under  arrangements  made  by  me,  Mr.  Tisdall  came  up  regularly  at  certain 
intervals,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  my  books.  I  have  so  many  things  to  think  of  that 
I  cannot  tell  you  just  now — but  he  came  to  us  regularly  at  certain  intervals,  all  during  the  year,  in  the 
three  subjects  in  which  he  intended  to  go  up  for  his  degree. 

2300.  What  were  those  three  subjects? — Greek,  French,  and  two  branches  of  physical  science. 

2301.  Professor  Brown.]  All  the  connection  Mr.  Tisdall  had  with  the  Grammar  School,  then,  was 
by  examination  ? — He  was  constantly  working  under  the  supervision  aud  direct  instruction  of  the 
masters  who  had  previously  taught  him  and  myself. 

2302.  Attending  the  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — Tes. 

3303.  Professor  Oook.]  Aud  you  think  his  attendance  was  such  as  would  satisfy  the  requirement* 
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of  tlio  UnivorHlty  on  the  Hiibjitct  of  iitlcnilniioo  itl  iiii  iilllliiitoil  iiiHliliiti'm  ?     'I'liu  rnKuliilioii  Im  to  llii«    Ur.  F.  itarrat. 

(•iViH-t :  "  providccl  tliiU,  in  IIum-hho  of  mIiuUmiIh  wIio  hIiaII  cliiiin  (■xuinntioii  from  aitoinliinco  u|>oii  liicturoH  

in  !iri  iilliliatoil  iiiHtiliition,  it  uliall  1)0  hIiowii  (o  llio  HatiHfiiclioii  nf  iIk;  Uhiini'i'llnr  of  iIki  Uiiiv(!rnity  that     ''•''•  **>  *®^^' 

iMriMiiiiMlanci'H   prci'lnilu  tliuin  frotu  Kticli   altoiiilanco."     Diil  Mr.  TiMiliili  [(wo  Himli  atton<laiieo  at  tlio 

Aiickliiiiil  C'ullofjo  as  ill  your  opinion  would  BuliHfy  iho  ri!i|iiirunionlH  of  that  ro)»ulalioa? — 1  would 

uMHwur  in   liiiH  way  :  liiat  Mr.  TiHilall  ^avo  huoIi  attomlaiiro  upon  our  inantorH  iih  inn<lu  mo  coufMunt 

that  ho  woulil  pass  his  U  A.  oxaininntion  at  tiio  mkI  of  tho  yoar  ;  tiiat  to  tho  hcnt  of  my  recoiioctiijii 

this  particnhir  clau.st!  of  tho  Univor.sity  rci^ulation  was  not  in  my  mind  ;  that  \  am  not  awaro  wliclhor 

Mr.  'I'isdall  f.;ot  or  did  not  {,'ot  o.\oniptiun  from  full  altundanco  at  Iccturt'.s,  undor  this  ciauso,  from  tho 

Chaiu'cllor. 

2;iOl'.  i  do  not  lliiidi  you  liavo  <|Milo  ausworcd  my  question.  It  is  c!oar  from  that  rop;ulation  tliat, 
ftllIuiUL,'li  tho  University  at  prcst-nl  docs  not  insist  upon  attondanco  at  locturoH,  yot  it  ro(;anls  non- 
attoniiaiu'i'  as  an  o\'c<'|)tiotial  (.•iri'umstancc,  in  wliiuh  special  I'xcmpl  ion  is  to  ho  claimfd,  and  (^ivcn  by  tho 
Chaiu-i'llor  if  ho  tliiiiks  it  is  ncL-cs'tary.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Tisdall  gavo  such  attondaneo  at  tho  Auck- 
land t'ollesjo  and  (iraiiiniar  School  as  would  brini;  him  withiu  tho  rcquircmonts  uf  that  Statute? — 
Cortftinly  such  attoiulaucc  as  1  believed  would  bo  found  necessary  to  enable  liim  to  take  the  defjree. 

1*:}05.  IViK  C/iiiii:miin.]  1  think  what  wo  reipiire  to  know  is,  whether  it  was  sudi  attendance  as 
would  conform  with  this  regulation  V— Tho  amount  of  attendanoo  given  at  the  different  alliliated  insti- 
tutions varies  so  much  ;  no  delinito  amount  of  attendance  has  been  prescribed  by  tho  University;  and, 
as  I  have  already  repeated,  I  cannot  recollect  that  tliis  particuhir  clause  of  Sectiou  11.  entered  my  miud. 
It  is  quite  jiossible  it  was  done,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

2;}0ti.  Frc/cssor  Cook]  You  said  j\Ir.  Tisdall  came  up  from  time  to  time:  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? — I  sliall  he  able  to  tell  you  exactly  at  what  times  ho  came  up,  and  will  furnish  the  information. 

2307.  Tlic  Chairman.']  Is  tho  course  prescribed  for  the  matriculation  examination  in  your  opinion 
a  sufTicient  course? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  interpreted  by  the  affiliated 
institutions. 

'I'M'S.  By  whom  aro  these  matriculation  examinations  conducted? — Tho  names  of  those  who 
conduct  them  w  ith  us  are  given  iu  the  University  Calendar — practically  the  masters  for  the  time  being 
iu  tho  upper  school  and  myself 

23l)t>.  Is  there  any  percentage  of  marks  fixed  for  the  answers  ? — The  percentage  of  marks  is 
purely  arbitrary. 

2310.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  minimum  age  for  tho  matriculation  ? — I  think  that  fifteen 
years  should  be  tho  minimum. 

2311.  Froffssor  Cook.]  Would  you  prefer  sixteen  or  seventeen  ? — I  certainly  would  not  make  tho 
minimum  sixteen. 

2312.  Would  you  keep  it  at  fifteen,  as  it  is  now  ? — I  would  not  raise  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
it  ought  to  be  reduced. 

2313.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  regulations  and  standard  required  for 
the  B.  A.  degree  ? — It  will  be  observed  that  in  page  65  of  the  Calendar,  where  the  list  of  subjects  for  the 
final  examination  is  given  at  length,  there  is,  iu  the  first  four  sections — Greek  language,  Latin  language, 
English  language,  and  modern  lanKuaiies — no  means  of  ascertainin'j  anvthiug  like  the  amount  of  work 
in  the  respective  languages  which  is  required  to  be  done  by  students. 

2311'.  Professor  Cook.]  Is  it  not  stated  at  page  82  ? — That  prescribes  for  tlie  current  year.  I  am 
not  so  intimate,  for  reasons  already  referred  to,  with  the  University  work  of  last  year.  I  speak  of  the 
examinations  witii  which  I  became  familiar.  I  say  nothing  of  the  last  examination  ;  but,  with  regard  to 
the  previous  ones,  tho  amount  of  work  required  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  University  of  Xew 
Zealand  was  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  work  required  of  candidates  iu  any  University  of  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  information,  except  the  University  of  London.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  cases 
iu  which  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  work  of  this  University  with  the  work  of  other  Universities. 

2315.  Have  you  taken  account  of  the  fact  that  Greek  is  not  compulsory  here,  while  it  is  so  in 
nearly  eveiy  other  University  ? — I  am  awaro  of  the  fact  that  Greek  is  not  compulsory  here,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  tliatit  is  not  compulsory  in  the  University  of  Sydney,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  make  it  not  compulsory  iu  other  L'liiversities.  I  believe  that  it  is  practically  not  compulsory  even 
iu  the  University  of  Oxford:  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  preliminary  examination  iu  wliich  a 
moderate  amount  of  Greek  is  required. 

23 IG.  Rev.  TV.  J.  llahens.]  Do  you  think  the  arrangements  by  way  of  standard  and  schedule  for 
the  B.A.  degree  are  saiisfaetory  in  view  of  the  ciivuiustauces  of  New  Zealand? — I  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  ought  to  be  good  reason  indeed  shown  for  making  the  degrees  of  the  University  of 
Nevr  Zealand — the  degrees  in  Arts — much  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  those  of  other  Universities. 

2317.  Professor  Sale.]  AV'^ouId  vou  point  out  wliat  part  of  the  examiiiatiou  sclieme  for  the  B.A. 
degree  you  consider  of  unusual  difficulty  to  a  student? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  amount  of  dilficulty 
in  the  attaiumeut  of  a  degree  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand  is  to  be  ascertained  not  by  going  to 
the  general  regulations  in  the  Calendar,  but  by  a  careful  study  of  the  questions  that  have  been  actually 
set  at  previous  examinations,  and  a  comparison  of  those  questions  with  questions  set  at  examinations 
for  degrees  at  other  L^ni\ei'sities. 

2318.  It  is  not  in  the  sclieme,  then,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the  scheme  has  been  carried  out  that 
you  think  the  difficulty  has  arisen? — The  general  regulations  laid  down  would  be  determined  by  the 
particulars  under  them.  "  Selected  portions  of  the  works  of  one  prose  and  one  verse  author  "  in  one 
University,  and  portions  which  might  be  selected  under  this  head  iu  another,  might  be  very  different ; 
the  work  in  one  case  being  perhaps  three  or  four  times  greater  than  in  the  other. 

2319.  Do  you  think  the  selected  portions  of  Greek  or  Latin  verse  hitherto  prescribed  have  been 
excessive  in  quantity  ? — I  speak  not  of  this  year,  but  of  former  years  with  which  I  am  familiar — I 
have  not  even  seen  the  papers  for  this  year  :  excessive — very  much  in  excess  of  those  in  other 
Tfniversities. 

2320.  Professor  Cook.]  In  giving  that  answer  do  you  take  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
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Mr.  F.  Macrae,  ono  Univepsity  examination  in  Latin  here,  wlicreas  at  Oxford  a  man  would  iiave  two,  or,  if  lie  chose 

classic*,  ho  would  have  tlir;'e  examinations  ?     Do  you  «ay  that  the  amount  of  Latin  exacted  here  is 

Feb.  18,  1879.    more  f  liari  would  bo  exacted  d'lriiif,'  the  entire  course  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  'f — It  is  more  than  pasa- 
nicii  are  over  cxamincil  in  at  Oxford  and  C'ambridijc. 

2321.  Right  tliroii'.,'li  their  whole  course? — Holding  an  examination  all  at  once  is  quite  another 
matter  from  sprcailint;  it  over  a  period  of  years. 

2322.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  this  question  :  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  amount  of  LatiQ 
exacted  from  an  umlerf^raduate  for  his  degree  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand  is  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  Latin  exacted  from  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  during  the  whole  of 
his  course? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question :  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  know  the  amount 
of  Latin  which  is  required  of  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  during  their  whole  course,  nor  do  I 
know  the  amount  of  Latin  wise  teachers  would  require  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  iu  their  whole  course. 

2323.  The  amount  required  by  the  University  in  each  ca.se? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  amount 
required  by  the  University  of  Cambridge- 

2321'.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  dilliculty  of  the  Latin  here  is  inordinately  great  owing  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  exacted  all  at  once  ? — Tiiat  adds  to  the  difiieulty.  But  if  the  standard  of  other  Universities 
be  accepted  there  is  a  dilliculty  iu  the  mere  quantity. 

23'-'5.  Frofissof  Sulf.]  Is  it  in  the  undue  amount  of  prescribed  work  of  selected  portions  of 
authors  that  the  excessive  dilliculty  of  the  examinations  consists,  in  your  o])iuion  ? — That  is  a  portion 
of  it.  Tiio  character  of  the  (|uestions  set  for  the  ordinary  degree,  and  the  length  of  the  examination, 
are  other  elements  of  difCculty  as  compared  with  other  Universities. 

232(5.  Professor  Cook.^  \K\\.\\  regard  to  the  amount  of  mathematics  required,  are  you  aware 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  than  is  usually  required? — I  would  answer  generally,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  have  not  had  occasion  to  consult  for  nearly  eighteen  months  the  calendars  of  other  Universities,  and 
therefore  I  should  as  much  as  possible  be  unwilling  to  answer  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  work  in 
other  LTniversities  without  going  to  ray  authorities  again. 

2327.  But  you  made  a  particular  statement  just  now  that,  on  comparing  the  work  with  that  of 
other  LTuiversities,  you  found  it  was  more  difficult  ? — I  almost  think  this  would  serve  your  purpose  : 
Take  the  examinations  of  the  University  for  the  degree  of  Arts,  with  which  I  am  acquainted:  I  have 
found  these  examinations,  iu  the  subjects  in  which  they  can  be  compared  with  those  of  other  Universi- 
ties,  much  more  difficult.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  value  of  that  answer  can  be  tested  simply  by 
a  comparison.     I  give  the  answer  from  a  careful  comparison  made  by  myself  and  a  number  of  others. 

232S.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  that  a  University  which  is  simply  an  examining  body 
ought  to  be  more  exacting  in  its  examinations  than  a  University  which  is  responsible  also  for  the  train- 
ing and  general  culture  of  the  students?  I  mean  by  an  examining  body  such  a  body  as  we  have  here 
in  New  Zealand,  or  as  the  University  of  London  is.  In  your  opinion,  has  a  University  like  that  a  right 
to  be  more  exacting  iu  its  examinations  just  because  it  has  not  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  its 
students  are  doing,  and  has  not  the  oversight  of  their  general  culture  ?•— Every  University,  it  appears 
to  me,  has  a  right  to  fix  its  own  standard  for  examinations,  subject  to  the  Queen's  Charter.  It  cannot 
fix  the  standard  below  that  indicated  in  the  charter.  A  University  which  is  only  an  examining  body 
might  ])rofitably  establish  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  examination  than  ordinary  teaching  Univer- 
sities ;  but  this  would  not  justify  the  extreme  severity  of  the  New  Zealaud  University  examinations, 
as  they  existed  formerly. 

2)320.  Profi-ssor  Broivn.']  AVhat  is  the  particular  force  of  your  saying  "  as  they  existed  formerly  "  ? 
— Because  I  have  not  seen  them  fur  the  last  year. 

2330.  You  referred  to  the  new  regulations  ? — Yes, — to  those  of  1S7G  and  part  of  1877,  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

2331.  The  Chairman.']  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  New  Zealand 
University  appointing  its  examiners  outside  of  the  colony  rather  than  from  persons  resident  in  the 
colony? — After  the  experience  of  two  yenrs  ago  it  appears  to  me  that  there  w^as  nothing  forit  hut  that 
the  Senate  should  go  outside  the  colony  for  examiners. 

2332.  Have  students  been  allowed  to  keep  terms  by  merely  passing  annual  examinations  in  the 
Auckland  College? — T  speak  subject  to  a  reference  to  documents.  Three  students,  I  think,  passed  the 
annual  examination  with  us  who  were  not  regularly  attending  the  College. 

2333.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  such  a  |)ractice? — I  am  so  anxious  to  see  young  men  encouraged 
to  pursue  a  higher  education,  that  I  slionld  oftcr  every  facility  for  their  obtaining  a  recognition  of 
knowledge  acquired,  without  reference  to  the  place  of  instruction. 

233 L  Professor  Brown.']  Did  the  students  you  referred  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  from 
the  Chancelh'rto  remain  away  from  the  lectures? — -Ou  this  matter  I  have  to  answer  as  before.  I  am 
not  prepared  1o  say  tliat  I  have  not,  iu  the  multitude  of  things  to  attend  to,  omitted  to  do  this,  which 
was  simply  of  course  a  form.il  matter. 

233.5.  Br.  fFallis.]  Is  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  the  only  institution  aftording 
higher  education  in  Auckland? — The  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  is  the  only  publicly 
established  institution  for  secondary  and  higher  education  north  of  "Wellin;;ton. 

233G.  Is  provision  for  higher  education  in  the  North  Island  anything  like  adequate? — It  is  to  my 
mind  utterly  inadequate;  and  I  anticipate  that  the  main  benefit  from  what  I  hope  will  be  the  minute 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  College  and  Grammar  School  by  the  Commission  will  be  the  pro- 
nouncins;  of  the  provision  made  here  in  Auckland  as  utterly  inadequate. 

2337.  To  what  extent  is  your  school  at  present  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  ? — It  is 
nominally  open  to  inspection  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  enter  it  while  at  work.  It  has  been  examined 
almost  every  vear  since  I  joined  it,  bv  examiners  appointed  bv^  the  Board. 

233s.  What  would  be  the  best  method  of  examining  your  institution,  say  annually,  at  certain 
times? — The  only  inspection  and  examination  of  a  public  educational  institution  which,  in  mv  opinion, 
is  of  any  value  is  an  examination  by  experts.     If  Dr.  Wallis  means  what  inspection  and  examination 
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of   tlio  Ailt'kliuiil  Ciillc^'t'  mill  (ii'iiiniiiar  Si-luiol  liy  u  Citiiiiiiilti  i^  I'f  tliii*  ('(HiiiiiiMiinn  uould  1)0  nf  rnlun,    Jfr.  F.  Maerat, 

llicii  I  hIioiiM  nay  llml  c>Miiiiimilic>ii,  unci  llmt  (inly,  wliicli  wimlil  I'liniili)  tli(!  Cinimiitlcu  to  report  to  tlio      _      

('oiiiiiiiMHii)ii  (III  tliii  iichml  work  doiio  iliiiin^  llir  Mcvcriil  ycnrH  in  wliicli  il  Iiiih  liccri  in  cxiNtciicc  iw  nn     '■''•  "*>  l^?"*- 

nlliluiUMl   iiiNliliilioii,  to   know  tiui   iititiiliiTN  who  iitli'iiiloJ  it,  tlic  Miniiilnrd  of  knowloiico  of  tliuHO  wlio 

t'liti'rcii  il.tlic  k>M<;lli  of  tiiiio  tiicy  ^vcrc  iiiidc'r  iiiHlruclioii,  tiinwork  wliifii  wnn  actiinlly  iloiic,  llio  rncatm 

of  Icsliii;;  tlial  work,  and  llic  rDxultN  of  il.      In  otliiT  wordH,  to  know  llio  work  of  tlio  Auckluiid  Cullc);o 

and  (irainniur  Si'iiool  tliu  ('iniiiiiittoo  would  havo  to  inaku  an  incjuiry,  not  Huch  ah  cmild  bo  di;iio  by 

walkin;;  down  into  tli(<  buililinKi*  now  und  him  in f;;  tliciii  nN  tlu'V  aru  at  preNcnt,  but  hucIi  an  iii(|uiry  an 

would  HatiMfy  tlioin  an  to  what  \York  had  actually  bcun  duiiodurin<{  tbu  ttuvcrul  ycaru  that  the  iiiHtilutiou 

ban  boon  wtirkiu;;  as  an  allilialcd  collrij;!*. 

'IWM.  I'roffsxor  Uliainl.]  How  fould  a  Comuiillco  obtain  8uch  infurmaliuii  P — A  very  largo  amount 
of  niati'rial  formioli  examination  Ih  roady  at  band  in  my  poHsCHsion — such  n-.atcrial  ah  would  t'nal)le  any 
coninotcnl  person  to  form  an  uiiproxiuiatcly  accuruto  conci'[)tion  of  tbo  work  which  ban  been  done  in 
tlio  iiistilnlion. 

I'liUi.  W  lial  Mirl  of  nialerial? — The  exaiiiitialion  papers,  and  tbo  examination  working  of  past 
yoar.s :  thai  i.i,  ordinary  cxaiiiinatioii  paprrs,  which  were  never  inlcnded  fur  public  inBpeclioii — the 
examinations,  for  exam|)le,  which  I,  as  licadmaNler,  felt  bound  regularly  to  make  of  the  ocveral  claHHOH 
in  (he  school  which  are  capable  of  boiiiij  exauiined  on  paper.  These  papers,  and  the  rcHults  of  them, 
have  been  kept  for  some  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Vincent  K.  IIice  was  sworn  and  examined.  jU>.  y  e.  Rice. 

2%\\.  The  Chairman.']  You  arc  at  present  .Secretary  to  the  Auckland  Board  of  Education? — Yes.    ^eh.  18  1879. 

2I!I'2.  How  lon<;  have  you  held  that  olllcc  ? — Two  year.'i. 

2:ii;J.  I'rcvious  to  that  you  were  a  public  servant  under  the  Proviucial  Governmeut  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years? — Yes;  ten  years. 

28ft.  The  Commission  would  like  to  ascertain  from  you,  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
what  you  know  about  the  establishment  of  the  (iirls'  llicii  School.  AV'hen  was  it  established? — The 
school  was  established  by  the  old  Auckland  Education  Board  under  the  authority  of  a  Provincial  Act 
passed  in  187-1.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  l.S7(),  however,  that  everything  was  arranged,  and  the 
school  organized,  and  it  opened  in  1877.  It  coutiiiued  until  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  in  1S77.  That  Act  left  the  school,  as  I  understand,  nowhere — made  no  provision  for  it — and 
therefore  in  1S7S  ihe  Auckland  Girls'  High  School  Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  school 
now  continues  under  the  authority  of  that  Act. 

23io.  "When  was  the  school  established  in  the  Wesley  College,  Upper  Queen  Street? — In 
January,  1877. 

231G.  And  it  has  now  been  two  years  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

23i7.  And  the  establishment  of  tLe  school  there  was  under  a  Provincial  Act  ? — Yes,  under  the 
23rd  clause  of  "The  Auckland  Provincial  Education  Act,  187-1,"  which  says,  "It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Board  to  establish  aud  maintain  in  any  populous  part  of  the  province  a  school  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls,  under  a  lady-principal,  aud  such  number  of  duly-qualified  masters,  governesses, 
and  assistants  as  the  Board  maj'  consider  necessary,  and  the  said  High  School  for  girls  shall  be 
entirely  under  the  superintendence  aud  control  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  maintained  aud  supported, 
and  all  salaries  and  expenses  connected  therewith  paid,  out  of  school  fees  as  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board,  from  voluntary  contributions,  and  from  any  funds  voted  for  that  specific  purpose  by 
the  Provincial  Council." 

2348.  Then  under  the  authority  of  that  Act  the  Education  Board  rent  the  present  premises  in 
Upper  Queen  Street? — Yes;  and  it  was  under  the  authority  of  that  Act  that  negotiations  were 
made.     Of  course,  before  the  school  was  actually  opeued,  the  Abolition  Act  came  into  force. 

23-19.  Was  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  a  want  fell;  for  a  higher — I  mean  a  secondary — class  of 
education  for  girls  iu  Auckland  and  its  neighbourhood  ? — A  very  great  w-ant  had  been  expressed  for 
many  years  previously. 

2350.  Do  you  think  the  present  establishment  has,  within  reasonable  limits,  supplied  the  want 
that  was  felt  ?— I  think  so. 

2351.  How  is  the  school  maintained  at  present? — By  fees,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  Board. 

2352.  What  contribution  out  of  the  ordinary  funds  devoted  to  education  in  the  Education 
District  of  Auckland  does  the  Board  make  to  the  G-irls'  School  ?  Does  it  treat  it  as  a  primary 
school  iu  regard  to  granting  it  capitation  allowance  ? — The  Government  have  hitherto  paid  the 
capitation  allowance  of  £3  15s. 

2353.  Eor  all  pupils  ? — On  the  average  attendance. 

2354'.  Bcv.  W.  J.  Haheiis.]  Has  it  been  represented  to  the  Government  that  the  attendance 
there,  for  which  the  capitation  allowance  is  claimed  by  the  Board,  is  not  attendance  at  a 
public  school  within  the  meaning  of  "  The  Education  Act,  1877 "  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  believe 
something  of  the  kind  was  represented  recently  during  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  visit.  I  may  state  that  the 
Board  were  under  a  misapprehension  about  the  school.  Tiiey  thought  it  was  what  is  called  a  high 
school  under  the  Education  Act,  but  the  Central  Department  explained  that  that  was  not  the  case, 
aud  steps  were  then  taken  to  get  the  Act  of  last  session  passed. 

2355.  Frofessor  Cooh.']  Does  the  Act  of  la>t  session  alter  the  position  of  the  school  or  the 
Government  in  any  way  ? — The  only  way  in  which  it  would  alter  the  position  of  the  school  appears  to 
be  by  deciding  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  any  capitation  allowance  under  the  Act  of  1877.  That  affects 
the  school  very  much. 

235G.  Frofessor  Shand.]  Did  the  Board  get  any  authority  under  the  Act  of  1878  to  expend  its 
ordinary  revenue  in  maintaining  the  school?— Xo  such  authority  has  been  specially  given  to  the 
Board. 
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llr.  V.  E.  Rice.  2357.  Has  the  contribution  of  tlio  Board  towards  the  expenecs  of  the  school  been  greater  or  less 

than  fho  sum  they  received  from  tlic  Govcriinient  aH  capitation  allowance? — Durjig  the  two  years  it 

Feb.  18, 1879.     \^^^  i,p^,|,  jr].eatcT. 

23.5S.  Do  you  say  tliat  tlio  Board  have  expended  more  money  than  they  have  received  from  tho 
Goveiiiment  ?^I  ouj^ht  perliapH  to  explain  that  during;  tho  year  1S77  the  Board  received  from  the 
Govcrumcnt  wh;itevcr  it  asked  for — whatever  it  estimated  it  would  reijuire.  That  was  before  tho 
present  JOducalion  Act  came  into  force.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  1S78  amounted  to  £1,^11  5s., 
and  in  1S77  C.'jOI  5m.  was  received  for  fees. 

2;}5!).  "What  was  expended  out  of  the  education  grant  that  year? — The  whole  expenditure  of  the 
school  during  1877  w;is  £1,220  7s.  4d.  In  ls7S  the  fees  were  £701  10s.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,707 
3s.  did.  Then  for  1S78  I  calculated  the  capitation  allowance  at  ,£522  15s.,  wliich,  of  course,  should  be 
added  to  the  fees  as  reall)'  being  paid  in  respect  of  the  school.  The  actual  amount  wliich  the  Board 
baa  expended  during  tho  two  years  in  excess  of  capitation  allowance  and  fees  has  been  £1,181  Os.  8d. 

2300.  Tlie  C/iairmaii.l  According  to  what  you  state  I  understand  that  the  school  could  not  be 
supported  by  fees  alone? — No. 

2301.  1  presume  you  have  read  the  Act  of  last  session.  What  assistance  in  a  pecuniary  way  do 
you  receive  under  that  Act  ?— The  endowments  have  not  yet  been  made  available.  The  Act  of  last 
session  gives  an  endowment  of  .£5,000  worth  of  land.  I  believe  the  Waste  Lands  Board  have  had  the 
matter  under  their  consideration,  but  they  have  done  nothing  defiiiito  yet. 

2302.  Is  that  endowment  to  come  out  of  general  country  land,  irrespective  of  any  endowments 
for  educational  purposes? — No;  it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  reserves  for  education. 

2303.  But  h.Tvc  not  these  reserves  for  educational  purpo.ses  been  already  allotted  to  primary  and 
secondary  education  under  tho  Act  of  1877? — All  the  reserves  that  were  gazetted  up  to  the  end  of 
1877  have  been  so  dealt  with,  but  now  5  ])cr  cent,  of  all  lands  are  reserved  before  the  lands  are  dealt 
wilh  for  education  ;  so  that  there  is  a  sujiply  of  reserves  continually  accruing. 

2301.  And  it  is  from  that  source  that  you  expect  this  £5,000  worth  of  land  is  to  come? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

2305.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  that  source  would  at  present  yield  the  £5,000  worth  of  land 
dedicated  to  the  (5irls'  High  School? — I  should  imagine  not. 

2300.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  when  do  you  expect  to  see  something  provided  under  the  Act  of  last 
session  for  assisting  the  Girls'  High  School? — I  should  think  within  six  months' time.  Within  that 
time  I  think  the  endowments  could  be  put  into  tho  hands  of  the  Board,  so  that  they  might  let  them,  as 
they  have  power  to  do  for  twenty-one  years.  Of  course  this  answer  and  the  one  I  gave  previously  are 
only  matters  of  opinion. 

2307.  Is  it  part  of  your  oiBcial  duty  to  visit  the  school  in  any  way? — No. 

230S.  Iter.  W.  J.  Jlabei'.s.]  Do  you  know  whether  any  one  has  the  authority  of  the  Board  to 
visit  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  ? — The  school  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  Public  School 
Inspector. 

2300.  How  long  has  that  been  so? — For  nearly  twelve  months,  I  think. 

2370.  T/ie  Cliainnan.']  But,  of  course,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  had  no  authority  to  go  and  inspect  under 
the  Act  until  a  few  months  ago? — No,  not  until  the  Act  was  passed.  I  believe,  however,  that  "The 
Education  Act,  1877,"  contains  a  clause  empowering  the  Inspector  to  act. 

2371.  Frofpssor  Coolcl  Do  you  know  how  much  money  is  available  for  secondary  education,  as 
held  b}'  the  School  Commissioners  ? — I  believe  that  at  the  cud  of  December  a  sum  not  exceeding  £200 
was  available. 

2372.  Will  that  be  £200  a  year? — It  will  be  more  for  the  year,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much 
without  reference  to  the  books. 

2373.  Would  not  the  Girls'  School  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  that? — Yes. 

2374.  7?^!'.  W.  J.  JIabe7is.]  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  annual  income  from  the 
reserves  which  by  the  Auckland  Girls'  High  School  are  to  be  set  apart? — It  would  be  impossible  until 
it  was  known  where  the  reserves  are. 

2375.  But  there  should  be  some  relation  between  £5,000  value  in  money  of  land,  and  the  income 
in  the  shape  of  rental.  Are  you  at  all  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  returned 
in  Auckland  from  such  a  source  ? — No,  1  am  not ;  but  it  would  be  very  little,  judging  from  experience 
of  these  lands.  Lands  which  are  said  to  be  valued  at  £1  or  £2  an  acre  are  frequentl_v  of  no  present 
value,  and  cannot  be  titilizcd.  The  Board,  in  dealing  with  reserves,  had  in  some  cases  to  let  them  for 
fourteen  year.i  without  any  rental,  on  condition  that  the  tenant  would  improve  the  land;  and  that 
occurred  after  public  competition. 

2370.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  depend  on  an  income  of  £100  a  year  from  such  a  source  as 
that  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2377.  Professor  S/iand.]  Suppo.-^ing  the  capitatioti  allowance  were  withdrawn,  which  I  suppose 
would  be  the  case  if  the  school  had  any  endowments,  what  amount  of  revenue  from  endowments  alone, 
in  addition  to  the  fees,  would  be  required  to  keep  the  school  going  efficiently  ? — There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  I  fancy  the  fees  this  year  would  be  about  £1,300.  The 
expenditure  last  year  was  £1,757 ;  I  do  not  think  this  year  it  will  be  less  than  £2,000. 

2378.  Then  you  think  you  want  £000  or  £700  as  permanent  revenue  ? — I  am  sure  that  would  bo 
required  this  year. 

2379.  And  probably  in  the  future? — It  is  impossible  to  say,  because  the  accommodation  is  so 
limited  that  if  the  numbers  increase  there  is  no  place  to  put  the  scholars. 

23S0.  If  the  fees  were  raised,  could  you  not  do  with  a  smaller  permanent  revenue? — If  the  fees 
were  raised  a  revenue  of  something  like  £1,500  might  be  relied  upon. 

2381.  Frofcssor  Coolc.'\  You  are  aware  that  the  fees  charged  here  are  decidedly  less  than  those 
charged  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

23S2.  If  the  fees  were  raised  to  an  average,  say,  of  €10  a  year,  and  you  had  two  hundred  girls,  that 
would  give  £2,000 — would  that  be  a  judicious  or  injudicious  step  ? — I  think  that  would  be  too  large  an 
increase  at  present. 
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2:}8n.  lirv.  W.  ./.  /Iiilinm.]  Wlml  do  you  tliiiik  would  Ipo  llii-  iniincdiiilf  crrcct  of  impoding  fcCHot  iir.  V.  E.  Itu*. 
that  nito  'i — I  think  (lint  ciTlninly  iiioro  tlmu  thirty  nrliolnrB  would  bo  witliilniwii.  

■Jlisl.    Prifrimor  Cook:]   Uut'would  the  «i-hool   ln'   ri'lidcrcd   Hclf-HupporliiiK  ut  llic  name  time  I'— I     "b.  18, 1979. 
hnrdly  tliiiik  it  would. 

l.';jsr>.  Tlio  williilriiwnl  of  tliirly  kcIioIuih  would  Icnvc  170  rcinniiiin^;,  wlio,  ut  an  nvcni;,'*'  of  .CIO,  would 
return  an  iiicomo  of  .(.'I.?!'*),  wliiili  In  iiliout  tlio  nuiouiit  mmi  wnnt  iIiIm  ycnr? — I  hliould  fxpluin  that 
in  till'  oxpondiluro  for  ls7S  there  in  only  the  headiiinnter'H  h.ilary  for  ft  |)orlion  of  the  year,  the  lady- 
jirinoipurH  Hillary  at  half  the  aniouiil  brini,'  clmr^cd  lor  the  other  portion,  'I'liat,  of  eourHO,  uiakco  a 
dilVereiu'c. 

■j;iS((.  Iter.  ir.  J.  Ifiilirns.]  It  lias  been  slated  to  tlio  Coininiiiiiion  tliat  llie  Hoard  intendN  to  make 
nn  addition  tothi>  ImiMiMij.      (an  you  nlatc  h  li:\t  is  the  eKtiiiiatccI  cokI  oI  that  addition  r — £;J00. 

2;{S7.  And  I'roMi  what  Houree  does  the  Hoard  propose  to  tiefray  that  cost  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  fund  applicable  to  the  jjurpose. 

■J3SS.  Till-  C/iiiinnnii.]  Have  teiider.s  been  invited  for  supplying  the  extra  accommodation  ? — Yes; 
but  no  teiuler  lias  been  accepted  yot. 

2US!1.  J{rr.  Jl'.  J.  J/tibens.]  For  bow  many  pupil.s  is  it  jiropoeed  to  make  accommodation  in  this 
additional  buildinpr — 1  do  not  recollect. 

'j;W().  It  was  stated  in  evidence  this  morning  that  the  proposed  building  is  to  be  70  feet  by  20  feet : 
docs  that  ai;ree  with  your  recollection  y — Yes. 

2:i!1l.   And  the  cost  you  say  will  he  about  ,C:500  ?— That  is  the  estimate. 

2;!!)2.  Can  you  say  how  this  estimate  for  a  building  of  that  size  compares  with  the  Board's  outlay 
on  other  buildings  of  similar  dimensions,  say,  for  primary-school  purposes? — It  is  about  half  the  usual 
cost. 

239:3.  The  C/ininnan]  Is  the  same  arcliitect  being  eni])loyed  for  this  addition  to  the  Girls'  School 
who  is  usually  employed  for  the  primary-sclio(d  buildings? — The  same  architect  who  is  employed  for  the 
city  primary  schools  ilesigued  this  temporary  building. 

2394.  Jirv.  If'.  J.  Jlnheiis.]  In  what  way  do  you  account  for  the  disproportionately  low  cost  of 
this  building  as  estimated? — I  believe  there  is  to  be  no  lining,  and  I  think  there  are  no  fireplaces. 
Then,  of  course,  it  is  only  an  estimate. 

2395.  I'/ic  Cliainnan.]  As  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  could  you  inform  the  Commission 
\vlicther  any  attempt  was  made  to  establish  eyening  classes  in  connection  with  the  Auckland  Grammar 
School? — Not  within  my  experience.  I  believe  an  attempt  was  made  some  fiye  or  more  years  ago,  but 
that  was  before  my  connection  with  the  Board. 

2390.  But  up  to  about  twelve  months  ago  you  were  awiire  of  course  that  the  Grammar  School  was 
under  the  Board  of  Education  just  as  the  primary  schools  are? — Yes. 

2397.  And  you  were  Secretary  to  the  Board  for  twelve  months  at  least  during  that  time  ? — Yes. 

239s.  And  durins;  that  time  you  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  establish 
evening  classes  in  connection  with  the  school? — !Xo. 

2399.  licr.  TV.  J.  Jlcibens.]  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  endeavour  to  make  use  of  University 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  teachers  of  diflerent  degrees  of  usefulness  in 
primary  schools  ? — 1  think  so. 

2400.  Di:  TTallis.^  Have  you  had  any  practical  experience  in  education  yourself? — Not  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

2401.  The  Chairman.']  "While  you  were  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  when  it  had  the 
management  of  the  Grammar  School,  had  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  style  of  education 
administered  in  the  school  ? — Xo  :  it  was  no  part  of  my  official  duties  to  visit  the  school. 

2402.  Bev.  W.  J.  Habeiis.]  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
establishing  some  college  for  higher  education  in  Auckland — above  grammar-school  education  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  the  matter  any  great  consideration. 

Mr.  T.  31.  PniLSOX.  M.D.,  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.T.M.PhiUon. 

2403.  Tlie  Chairman.]  You  have  been  a  long  time  engaged  in  this  portion  of  the  colony  in  the    Feb.  18, 1879. 
practice  of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

2404.  You  have  held  the  oflSce  of  Provincial  Surgeon  for  how  many  years  ? — Nearly  twenty. 
240.J.  There  has  been  an   idea  afloat  for  some  time  that  a  medical  school  or  schools  might  be 

established  in  the  colony,  and  the  Commission  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  given  the  matter 
any  thought,  or  arrived  at  any  opinion  on  the  subject? — The  question  has  arisen  so  suddenly  that  I 
have  not  given  much  attention  to  it. 

240(J.  Do  you  think  a  medical  school  could  be  established  in  Auckland  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  r — Yes. 

2407.  I  mean  one  that  would  give  full  education  in  the  general  medical  system? — The  best 
medical  schools  are  always  in  connection  with  hospitals.  The  hospital  would  be  as  it  were  the  nucleus 
or  centre  ;  but  in  addition  to  that  there  would  have  to  be  teachers  in  the  various  branches — the 
hospital  alone  would  not  be  sufficient. 

2405.  I  mean  as  regards  having  subjects  for  auatomy  ? — The  hospital  would  answer  for  anatomy, 
I  should  think. 

2409.  Professor  Brown.']  "Would  there  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  patients  and  of  subjects  ? — Last 
year  there  were  ICO  deaths,  say  two  a  week.  A  great  many,  of  course,  would  be  claimed  by  their 
friends.     Still,  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  that  nobody  is  interested  in. 

2410.  Sev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.]  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  subjects? — I  do  not  think 
there  would. 

2411.  Professor  Coolc.]  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  to  enable  a  student 
to  acquire  his  clinical  education  there  ? — I  think  so.  Our  average  number  throughout  the  year  is 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  all  the  beds  being  filled, 

15— H.  1. 
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Mr.T.M.PMlson.  2112.  Froffssor  SJ.anJ.]  Can  you  Icll  us  how  many  Iccturcbiiips  would  require  lo  be  CRtallislicd  to 

' pive  olliciciit  uictlieal  inHtruction  r— You  would  require  anatomy,  BUigory,  mnlvria  medico,  dicmistry, 

Feb.  l**,  1879.     ihe  pracl ice  of  medicine,  iiiidwiiVry,  Ac-. 

2lfo.  "Would  you  require  jiatiiology  ? — I  fancy  lliat  would  bo  comprehended  in  liie  practice  of 
medicine. 

2114.  Dr.  WaUis.]  la  not  tlio  supply  of  medical  practitionerH  quite  sudieieut  for  the  wants  of  the 
province? — 1  think  so;  scarcely  in  the  country  districtH,  perhaps.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  medical 
men  in  tiio  outlying  districts.  The  towns  are  well  supplied,  but  the  outlying  districts  are  sadly 
deficient. 

2115.  liec.  W.  E.  Multjfaii.]  Could  the  diilcrent Chairs  you  mentioned  be  combined? — Frequently 

they  arc.  .      .  . 

211G.  I'rofcfHor  Coolc.']  But  does  not  tlie  general  course  of  medical  education  in  England  require 
that  there  should  be  a  definite  number  of  teachers  or  Iccturer.s — some  ten,  1  think— before  they  will 
recoguize  a  school  ? — Tliat  may  perhaps  be  so  in  England  ;  but  such  a  school  would  be  a  very  extensive 

one. 

2117.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  school  here  on  suth  a  basis  that  its  quali- 
fication would  be  such  a  ono  as  the  f^cncral  course  of  medical  education  in  I'^igland  would  recognize? 
— I  think  you  could  scarcely  found  a  medical  scliool  on  a  hospital  of  eighty  beds.  It  would  be  a  very 
paltry  afl'air,  compared  witli  the  Home  sdiocds. 

2117a.  I  thought  I  undeisluod  you  just  now  to  s.ny  that  ei;ihty  beds  would  afl'ord  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  a  student  to  acquire  his  cliniial  education  ? — .*\s  in  the  |)rovineial  towns  in  England,  you 
might  have  a  system  of  education,  but  not  to  the  lull  extent.  More  is  required  than  clinical  instruc- 
tion. 

241S.  Then  I  suppose  you  tliink  it  would  not  be  possible  to  establish  in  Auckland,  in  connection 
with  the  hospital,  a  medical  school  that  would  give  a  full  course  ? — 1  doubt  it.  1  think  as  far  as 
anatoniv  and  surgery  go  you  might. 

2-119.  Frofrnsor  ii/ia)ul.]  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  te.achers  in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  the  other 
branches  should  bo  gcnenil  practitioners,  f)r  that  they  should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  instruction 
of  the  students  r — 1  think  they  might  be  geneial  practitioners. 

2J20.  "Would  not  general  ])racticc  interfere  with  the  time  at  their  disposal? — No  ;  all  the  profes- 
sors in  the  Colleges  .at  Home  have  private  practice. 

2121.  The  Chnirman.~\  As  far  as  you  know,  has  there  been  any  demand  on  the  part  of  young  men 
in  this  portion  of  the  colon  v  to  get  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  medical  profession? — Yes;  several 
vouug  men  have  e.\pre.sscd  to  me  a  wish  that  they  could  get  instruction  here  in  anatomy  and  surgery. 

2-122.  Do  you  know  whether  any  young  persons  have  been  obliged  to  go  Homo  in  order  to  get  a 
medical  education? — Yes,  several. 

2-123.  Frnjessor  SIicuul.']  Would  it  he  sufficient,  in  the  meantime,  if  one  complete  medical  school 
were  established  at  any  centre  in  the  colony  ;  or  would  you  like  to  see  several  ? — 1  think  perhaps  one 
for  each  Island  would  be  suOieient. 

242-1'.  And  supposing  there  were  not  funds  enough  to  provide  two  fully-equipped  scliools,  would 
one  be  useful  in  cither  the  one  Island  or  the  other? — I  thiuk  it  would  certaiuly  be  better  than  having 
to  send  students  Home. 

242r(.  Friife.ssoi-  Cook.]  But,  if  you  could  not  give  them  a  complete  medical  course,  how  would  you 
propose  to  supplement  the  instruction  they  w-ould  receive  here  ?  They  would  have  to  go  Home  for  the 
more  ]>ractical  part  of  theii'  profession  ? — I  think  that  they  might  learn,  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony, 
almost  evcrvtiiing  that  requires  to  be  learnt  for  colonial  ])raclice. 

212U.  !))•.  IVaJHs.]  You  see  as  great  a  variety  of  diseases  at  this  hospital  as  medical  men  see  in 
hospitals  perhaps  five  times  as  large  ? — Yes  ;  we  get  patients  from  all  parts  of  tlie  i)rovince. 

2427.  Is  there  any  r.icdical  association  in  Auckland  for  professional  purposes? — No;  there  have 
been  several  attempts  to  form  such  an  association,  but  they  have  all  collapsed. 

2428.  Frofcssor  SItaiid.]  If  you  had  very  aui])le  means  of  instruction  in  the  way  of  professors  and 
lecturers,  would  that  mitigate  to  some  extent  the  diUiculty  of  not  having  a  sufficiently  extensive 
hospital? — If  funds  were  available,  and  persons  could  be  engaged  for  these  various  branches,  a  medical 
school  might  be  cst.ablished ;  but  1  should  imagine  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  thing,  i.e.,  on  the 
Home  model. 

2429.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  an  efficient  medical  school  for  New  Zealand  ? — 
No,  I  could  not. 

2430.  Would  it  cost  as  much  as  £5,000  a  year  ? — I  cannot  say. 

2-i31.  TJir  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
medical  school  in  Dunediu  ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  but  h.ave  no  precise  knowledge  of  tiie  matter. 

2432.  Dr.  jrallis.]  Might  not  medical  practitioners  here  take  students  and  educate  them  in  the 
the  profession  to  a  cert.ain  extent,  after  which  they  might  go  Home  for  a  short  time  ?  Would  that  tend 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country? — I  think  so. 

2433.  It  has  never  been  done  here,  1  thiuk  ? — No  ;  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  so  far  as  I 
know  to  study  anatomy  or  surgery  in  Auckland. 

2434.  lu  reference  to  higher  education,  do  you  not  think  that  Auckland  should  be  treated  just  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  we  ousht  to  have  a  college  here,  with  a  staff  of 
professors,  as  is  the  case  in  Christchurch  and  Dunediu  ? — Yes. 

2435.  It  would  be  acivaniau'cous  to  Auckland  to  have  a  college  similar  to  those  in  Christchurch 
and  Duuedin,  separate  from  the  Grammar  School  ? — Yes. 

243G.  I  am  speaking  of  a  school  of  arts,  and  regular  education  in  that  department  ? — Yes. 

2437.  Fei\  TV.  E.  Mitlpan.]  At  present  the  supply  of  medical  men  for  the  colony  comes  from 
Home  ? — Altogether  from  Home. 

2438.  Is  the  supply  at  all  equal  to  the  demand  ?^I  do  not  think  it  is — not  in  the  country  districts 
at  least, 
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2H1fl.  fl'ft  inoiln'.il  8fli()  ■!  worn  oHtiililinlied  in  Home  plin-c  in  Now  Zealaml,  Wdiilil  not  tlio  »tu(li>n'    ■  ifr.T.U.PhiUcM. 
looking  rorwiird  to  tin  ciiiploynuMit  tliry  wmill  ';i>l  tlir(tili;Ii"iit  llii>  colony,  1)0  ii')li'  to  hI^jpI  conuido.-  - — • 

ahio  rtnoiiiu'  in  llin  w.iy  of  Uiii*'t  —\  .lo'noi  know  about  timt.       Hut  1  nlwiiyM  llioii^rlit  it  a  Rreat  pity     '*''•  ^'*'  ^^'^• 
that,  wliilo  linvyiM'H  can  l)o  inaim('nclnri>il  Ikto  w1)o1i'hiiI«,  wo  cannot  turn  ont  a  doi-tor. 

■JIIO.  It-t'.  ir.  J.  /f'lhriiii.]  Whiit  pnipi>rlion  of  tin;  comp!<'l(«  roMMO  of  inrdical  Ht^idy  do  you 
think  I'ouM  1)0  Hivoinpliiihod  IiiTo?  — 1  nhouid  think  lint,  as  nialtt'iM  Htand  now,  anatomy,  Bur^ory,  tho 
praclii'o  of  mcdii-ino,  anil  paiholotjv,  eouM  bu  vi'py  woll  taught. 

UtU.  Do  you  think  ii  would  ho  iiOL'(>Hsary  to  HunpIomiMil  that  hy  furllior  Htudy  in  ono  of  tho  older 
count rii's? — No  ;  I  ihink  that  pharniai-y,  botany,  and  inidwifory  might  all  bo  loarnt  here,  if  there  were 
II  botanic  ;;ardoii  and  a  lyin.;in  hospital. 

2U2.  And  you  think  \vi>  niif^lit  bo  able  to  rear  in  Iho  colony  aoupply  of  medical  men  for  ourselvcB  ? 
— I  ri'aliy  think  tliorc  in  notliinj;  imprai'ticahlc  in  it. 

■JIW.  P roffmor  Coolc]  You  aro  aware,  ])r'rl)ap.H,  that  at  ChriMtcliur»-'h  and  Duncdin  thcpo  aro 
>'olloj»iato  inxlitutions,  in  a  moderate!  way,  with  a  Faculty  of  Art8,  in  each  case  tolerably  woll  equipped  : 
do  you  think  it  would  bo  a  good  thin;;  if  a  Kimilar  institution  could  bo  established  in  Auckland? — 
Certainly. 

2 1  It.  Can  you  toll  us,  from  your  (»onoral  knowledge  of  tho  place,  what  number  of  Htudenta  might 
reasonably  be  looked  for  in  tho  course  of  three,  four,  or  live  years':' — I  could  not  give  a  doSnitc  answer 
to  that  (piestion. 

21  J.J.  Dr.  Willi  in.']  You  could  suppo.so  tliat  Auckland,  with  its  large  population,  would  be  able  to 
supply  twenty  young  men  who  woulil  niatriculato  at  tho  University  with  tho  intention  of  devoting 
three  years  to  the  course  'i — Yes  ;  I  think  tiiore  ought  to  be  that  number. 


Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Ulrich, 
Dr.  Wallis. 


FniDAY,  21  ST  FEnKU.vnT,  1S70. 

Present  : 

Mr.  G.  31.  O'Rorkc,  M.H.E.,  in  tho  chair 

Professor  Cook, 

llev.  W.  J.  Habeus  (Secretary), 

Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 

Mr.  "\V.  St.C.  T.  Tisdall,  B.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  W.  Tisdall. 

2446.  The  Chairman^  You  are  a  graduate  of  tho  University  of  Xew  Zealand  r — I  am.  -p^jj  ^i  1379. 

2tt7.  AVouhl  you  inform  the  Commission  where  you  received  your  University  education  ? — The 
principal  part,  I  mi^ht  ahnost  say  the  whole,  was  received  at  the  Auckland  Collei^e. 

2418.  What  portion  of  your  University  education  did  you  not  receive  there  ? — I  think  I  shall  have 
to  answer  that  question  a  little  fully.  I  passed  the  examination  for  the  University  in  two  sections. 
compulsory  and  optional.  Taking  two  subjects  in  the  compulsory  portion,  Latin  and  mathematics,  I 
passed  them  before  I  left  the  Auckland  College.  In  the  optional  section,  consisting  of  three  subjects, 
of  which  I  took  Greek,  French,  and  physical  science,  I  depended  altogether  upon  help  received  at  the 
Auckland  Collecie  for  two  of  the  three,  namely,  French  and  physical  science.  In  the  third  I  had  four 
Greek  plays  and  four  books  of  Greek  prose  to  prepare,  and  in  that  subject  I  received  help — very  little 
help — in  one  book  of  prose  and  three  plays,  from  Dr.  Kinder;  but  the  amount  of  help  I  received  from 
him  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  me  through  in  that  subject. 

2110.  "Would  you  inform  the  Commission  what  attendance  you  gave  at  the  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  School  during  the  last  year? — I  could  not  say  exactly  how  many  times  I  either  saw  the 
masters  or  wrote  to  t'lem  ;  but  during  tho  last  four  montlis  <  f  the  year  I  attended  or  wrote  twenty-seven 
times,  and  not  less  in  priiportion  during  the  other  months  of  the  year. 

24.30,  What  do  vou  mean  by  saying  you  wrote  ? — When  I  had  )iot  time  to  come  in  from  St.  John's 
College,  I  wrote  to  some  of  the  masters  and  asked  their  advice  or  help,  or  got  examination  papers  from 
them. 

2451.  Do  I  understand  that  you  were  residing  at  St.  John's  College  during  this  period"? — I  was, 
except  of  course  during  vacation. 

2452.  Asa  student  of  the  College  '; — Yes. 

2453.  Br.  Wallis.]  What  were  the  four  books  of  Greek  prose  ? — The  first  four  books  of 
Herodotus. 

2454.  Professor  Cook.]  Under  whose  direction  did  you  prepare  yourself  for  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  ?  That  would  form  part  of  the  examination,  I  think  ? — In  Greek  prose  I  was  helped  by 
Dr.  Kinder,  and  also  by  Mr.  Anderson,  classical  master  at  the  Grammar  School,  who  set  me  some 
papers  in  it. 

2455.  Did  you  not  get  any  help  from  Dr.  Kinder  in  French? — Not  the  least  in  the  world,  except 
that  Dr.  Kinder  lent  me  some  books  in  French,  which  were  of  use  to  me. 

2456.  Although  yon  were  a  resident  student  at  St.  John's  College,  the  only  instruction  you  received 
from  Dr.  Kinder  was  a  partial  preparation  in  Greek  ? — I  received,  of  course,  instruction  in  other 
subjects,  for  instance  in  Latin,  but  not  for  the  B.A.  degree,  having  passed  in  Latin  before  going  to 
St.  John's  College ;  and  I  received  help  in  theology.  But  for  the  B.A.  degree  the  only  subject  in  which  I 
received  any  asssistance  from  Dr.  Kinder  was  Greek,  and  that  very  slight. 

2457.  The  Chairman.]  Did  you  hold  an  exhibition  at  St.  John's  ? — Yes  ;  I  held  a  scholarship  of 
£60  a  year. 

245s.  Where  was  that  acquired  ? — The  governors  have  several  scholarships  in  their  gift — and  they 
gave  me  one — tiieological  scholarships. 

2459.  How  many  years  did  it  last  ? — I  held  it  for  one  year  and  two  quarters. 

2400.  Was  it  granted  to  you  while  you  were  a  student  at  the  College  and  Grammar  School? — 
Yes  ;  thev  gave  it  me  at  the  vacation  at  tie  end  of  187(3. 
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Mr.  W.  Tisdall.  2161.  liev.  TV.  E.  Mulgan.]  Had  you  to  pass  any  examination  ?— No  ;  the  Bcholarsliips  are  purely 

in  the  cift  of  the  L'overnors,  especially  for  the  benedt  of   those   who  wish   to   become  theological 

Feb.  21. 1879.     ,i„j,„t^  .... 

21G2.  The  Chairman.]  And  huldinp  that  scholarship,  were  you  required  to  be  resident  at  St.  .lohn'i? 
— Yes,  it  was  necessary  ;  in  fact,  the  scholarship  is  simply  residence  and  tuition  at  St.  John's,  nominally 
valued  at  £(iU  a  vear. 

2103.  liev.  W.  J.  ITahriis.]  "What  was  the  last  annual  college  examination  you  passed  at  Auckland 
CollcKO? — At  the  end  of  1.S77,  before  poing  up  for  my  final  examination  for  the  R.k.  degree. 

21(51.  Prnfensor  Sale.]  In  the  classical  subjects  in  which  you  were  examined  for  your  degree,  did 
you  liiul  the  amount  of  book-work  excessive';' — Well,  J  did  not  find  it  excessive  for  myself,  but  I 
'thought  it  was  rather  too  much.     I  could  do  it,  and  did  succeed  in  doini;  it. 

2K;.j.  1  mean  iu  comparison  willi  the  rest  of  the  work  ?  Did  you  find  that  the  proportion  of  the 
selected  portions  of  authors  engrossed  an  undue  portion  of  your  time? — I  think  it  did. 

21Gli.  Have  you  looked  at  any  of  the  papers  that  have  been  set  since  that  time? — I  could  not 
accurately  state  what  the  work  for  tliis  and  succeeding  years  is  to  be ;  but  1  think  that  for  the 
coining  year  the  work  is  not  so  hard,  although  ])crhaps  of  the  same  quantity  as  previously.  What  I 
mean  is  "that  they  have  appointed  four  books  of  the  Iliad,  instead  of  four  plays  of  .Sophocles. 

2107.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  improvement  iu  the  examination  if  the  quantity  of 
selected  portions  of  authors  were  reduced? — I  think  it  certainly  would. 

2108.  And  do  you  think  that  would  have  the  efleefc  of  giving  more  importance  to  the  general 
etudv  of  the  language? — I  think  it  would  ;  students  would  be  able  to  devote  themselves  more  to  the 
study  of  antiquities,  ancient  history,  philology,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Sev.  S.  Edger.  The  ReT.  S.  Edoee  was  re-examined. 

-—  2109.  The  Chairman.]  Tou  recollect  telling  us  on  the  last  day  you  were  here  that  your  second 

^        '     '■     daughter  received  her  education  wholly  at  home  ? — Tes. 

2170.  Do  you  recollect  the  University  Calendar  being  shown  to  you,  in  which  she  waa  set  down  as 
having  come  from  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — Yes. 

2171.  And  do  you  recollect  the  remark  you  made  ? — Yes. 

2172.  It  was  to  what  effect? — That  it  was  incorrect.  Moreover,  I  might  have  added  that, 
although  I  never  felt  inclined  to  notice  the  mistake  myself,  my  eldest  daughter  at  Christchurch 
pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Maskell,  the  Ecgistrar,  and  he  promised  that  it  should  be  altered  in  the  nest 
Calendar. 

2173.  If  there  is  anything  rou  would  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  this  matter,  of  course  the 
Commission  would  hear  you. — 1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  because  it  has  become  a  public 
question  as  to  whether  my  daughter  Lilian  was  really  educated  privately  or  through  the  Grammar 
School,  and  of  course  IMr  Macrae  is  interested  in  it.  Now,  Mr.  Macrae  has  made  a  mistake  in  allowing 
her  name  to  appear  in  the  Calendar  as  a  student  of  the  Grammar  School,  but  it  came  about  very 
naturally,  and  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  there  being  any  mistake.  The  fact  is,  both  of  the 
masters  of  the  Grammar  School  had  for  some  time  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  my  daughter's 
education.  Lilian  passed  two  examinations  before  there  was  any  thought  of  her  competing  forL'uiver- 
sity  honours.     She  passed  the  district  examination  under  the  Provincial  Board  in  1871;. 

2474.  liev.  W.  J.  Ilahens.]  For  a  scholarship  ?— No  ;  simply  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  She 
passed  also  the  open  scholarship  examination  in  1S7G,  very  considerably  ahead  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
province.  Being  a  girl,  she  did  not  obtain  the  scholarship.  It  was  that  which  led  us  and  Mr.  Macrae 
to  think  she  might  as  well  follow  in  the  steps  of  her  sister ;  and  from  that  date — Christmas,  1876 — 
she  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Mr.  Macrae,  acting  under  his  advice.  He  forwarded  her 
name  to  the  Chancellor  as  a  candidate  for  the  junior  scholarship,  and  it  is  from  that  he  got  the 
impression  that  she  was  really  a  scholar  connected  with  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School — 
I  am  sure  without  the  slightest  intention  of  making  any  mistake  in  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  stated  it  rather  too  absolutely  when  I  said  that  she  received  no  help  at  all  extraneous  from  home. 
For  eighteen  months  previous  to  her  eldest  sister  Kate  going  to  Christchurch,  she  had  conducted  her 
mathematical  and  classical  education,  the  rest  being  conducted  by  a  lady  ^yho  has  been  with  us  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  myself.  When  Kate  went  to  Christchurch  we  felt  it  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
get  a  little  extra  help,  and  we  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Anderson  for  her  to  prepare  Latin  com- 
position exercises  for  the  space  of  about  three  months.  This  fact  had  entirely  escaped  my  memory 
when  I  was  here  before  ;  I  only  found  it  out  yesterday  from  questioning  Lilian  very  precisely  as  to 
the  different  circumstances  of  her  education.  With  that  exception,  and  the  fact  that  we  obtained 
examination  papers  from  all  quarters  where  we  could  obtain  them,  amongst  which  were  about  half  a 
dozen  papers  which  Mr.  Macrae  gave  to  his  boys,  and  which  she  answered  at  home,  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  extraneous  help  she  received. 

2475.  I  understand  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  never  on  the  roll  of  pupils- attending  the 
Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — No. 

2476.  The  services  which  Mr.  Anderson  rendered  with  regard  to  Latin  prose  composition,  did  he 
give  as  a  private  friend  ? — Yes. 

2477.  And  with  regard  to  the  examination  papers  from  the  Auckland  College  Grammar  School 
which  your  daughter  worked  at,  were  these  corrected  by  the  authorities  at  the  Auckland  College 
Grammar  .School,  or  simply  used  by  you  as  a  test  of  her  proficiency? — Sometimes  Mr.  Macrae 
corrected  them,  sometimes  he  did  not, — sometimes  he  was  too  busy  ;  but  he  was  acting  as  a  private 
friend. 

Mr.  F.  Macrae.  J£r.  Faequhar  Macrae  was  further  examined. 

Feb.  21  1879.  2478.  The  Ckairma/t.j  Do  you  think  the  mode  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  Ze.iland  is  a  satisfactory  mode? — 1.  Holding  the  opinion  that 
the  essential  qualification  to  be  looked  for  in  members  of  the  governing   body  of  the  University  is 
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provoil  /.oiil  fcir  tlio  iiitoroNtM  of  Iiii^hor  odmriilion,  ntid  timt  nil  piirtn  "f  llio  I'olony  hIioiiIiI  bo  fairly    ilr.  f.  Macro*. 

ro|)ri>Hciiit(Ml  oil  lli((  Si'imto,  I  do  iml  m^^ai-d  us  (ciliNl'iictory  ;i  modiMif  a|)|)  lintmoiit  winch  lian  rit^iilluJ  in  

a  Hiiiall  ultiMiduiici)  «l  lii(>  niiiiiial  iii('i'tiii^i<,  llic  ri°<<i|U('iil  rijciirnHico  of  vaoaiicivM  fiMiii  failure  to  allitnd     '""■  ^''  ^''70. 
for  two  i-oiiH(>nilivi>  NrvHHioiiN,  and   llii)  iiiiidfi|ualti  r(t{)rt^Noiitatioii  of  tiiu  Norlii.     'J,.   1   am  uf  o[>iiiioil 
that  tlin  ( 'li;iii<-((||op  «lioiild,  as  at  proHimt,  l)n  oltilcf  I  l)y  tlio  S.-inti'. 

1217'.).  llavo  llio  i'\aiiiinatioiiH,  an  aftiially  coiuliiflKil  uiidor  lliu  pro;;ramino  fur  junior  Ncliolamhips, 
boon  in  your  o|iinioii  i<atiNfaL-t<n'v ':'  —I  am  of  opiniini  that,  if  thu  malrii'iilation  (examination  wc-ro 
condufli'd  only  by  tin'  University,  and  in.  Hay,  livo  or  nix  oompuUory  Huhjni-ti,  nnd  tlio  junior 
Boholursiiips  woro  awarded  to  tlio  best  eandidatoH  wlio  pasMcd  that  examination  with  lionourH,  tbo  effuct 
on  serondary  eduealion  wouUl  bo  nineli  more  HntiHfaclory  than  that  of  tlio  prununt  HyMtuin,  and  tho 
coat  of  tho  Hcliolarsjiip  examinatioiiH  wnnhl  bo  greatly  reduced. 

UlsO.  What  do  you  mean  by  «ayin;;  that  Mr.  Tisdall  enmo  up  "from  time  to  time"? — Mr. 
Tisdali,  I  believe,  Iuih  annwerod  that  (piestion  for  mo.  After  compiiriiii;  noten  with  Mr.  Tixdall  on  tho 
matter,  I  am  eertain  that  durin};  the  laist  year  of  hi.s  undergraduate  eoiireo  he  must  have  been  in 
coniinunieatinii  uilli  our  tilntT  over  nixtv  timeH. 

2tSI.    Do  you  moan  eommunii'ation  by  letter? — Mueli  more  freciuently  oral  communication. 

21S'J.  Is  that  yiuir  complito  answer  r — Tho  Bubslanco  of  the  answer  is,  sixty  times  duriuj;  the 
year. 

2483.  Is  llint  tho  ordinary  course  pursued  by  persons  attcndiug  their  torinH  iu  tho  College  and 
Grammar  Si-liool  ? — No. 

21SI.  ] low  long  was  Miss  M.  F.  L.  Edger  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  before 
eho  was  oxainined  lor  a  junior  si'holar.ship  ? — 1  inadvcrlently  committed  an  error  in  my  previous 
evidence  on  this  matter.  1  .said  that  Miss  Edgor  had  been  with  us,  I  thought,  a  year.  I  was  reminded 
ten  minutes  after  1  left  this  room  by  the  other  masters  that  she  had  come  up  to  us  simply  for  papers 
in  Latin  and  mathematics  the  year  before  her  examination.  But  1  had  met  Miss  Edger  so  frequently 
during  the  year,  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  mouths  I  had  forgotten  that  she  had  not  been  in 
attendance  at  our  classes. 

21S.5.  Professor  Coo/i-.]  By  "papers"  you  mean  examination  papers? — Yes,  examination  papers 
given  her. 

2iSG.  Professor  Sale.]  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  year  "  ? — 1  find,  on  inquiring  of  Miss  Edger 
this  morning,  that  her  impression  is  that  she  came  up  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  Tho 
impression  of  the  classical  master  is  that  she  came  up  about  four  montbs. 

21s7.  Prnfcssor  Cook.]  How  often  did  Miss  Edger  come  up  to  your  school  for  examination  papers 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months  before  she  went  in  for  the  examination  for  a  junior  scholarship? 
— On  an  average,  I  should  sav,  once  a  week,  for  Latin  and  for  mathematics. 

21:88.  Did  she  come  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  with  you  or  with  your  masters? — An 
arrangement  with  inc. 

218!).  And  will  you  kindly  state  in  what  subjects  slie  was  examined  or  otherwise  assisted  by 
me.ans  of  papers  ? — -Latin  and  mathematics. 

2190.  Were  these  papers  always  corrected  and  returned  to  her  for  her  guidance? — The  papers  of 
the  classical  master,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  invariably  corrected  ;  mine,  from  want  of 
time,  not  always. 

2191.  The  Chairman.']  What  examination  papers  were  these  you  used  to  supply  to  Miss  Edger? 
Were  they  your  own  examination  papers  which  were  submitted  to  pupils  of  your  College  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  they  were  the  papers  orJiuarily^  given  to  our  first  class.  I  speak  of  the  mathe- 
matical papers. 

2192.  You  do  not  allude  to  the  annual  examination  papers,  I  presume? — I  do  not  allude  to  the 
annual  papers,  but  to  pajiers  given  in  tlie  course  of  our  ordinary  work. 

219:5.  Are  these  submitted  to  your  pupils  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly? — At  stated  periods 
examinations  are  held  on  ditterent  subjects  all  throuirh  the  year. 

219L  Rev.  TV.  J.  Haheiia]  Would  you  have  any  objeetiou  to  state  how  frequent  those  periods 
are? — Taking  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  examinations  have  been  held  at  least  once  in  sis 
weeks  in  all  subjects  of  study  in  the  upper  school. 

219-5.  Eev.  W.  E.  Miiljan  ]  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  Miss  Edger  came  up  and  received 
from  you  papers  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  that  she  took  these  back  with  her,  answered  them,  returned 
them  to  you  and  Mr.  Anderson,  and  that  they  were  corrected  by  you  and  Mr.  Anderson? — Tiie  pa])ers 
on  mathematics  were  given  by  me.  The  Latin  work  was  done  with  Mr.  Anderson.  The  jjapers  in 
Latin,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  the  exercises  from  one  of  the  ordinary  Latin  exercise- books. 

2490.  Done  by  her  at  home? — Done  by  her:  the  Latin  papers  I  believe  invariably  corrected  by 
Mr.  Anderson  ;  the  mathematical  work  corrected,  and  gone  over  with  Sliss  Edger  herself  in  mv  own 
room,  as  long  as  I  had  time  to  carry  out  the  arrangement. 

2497.  licv.  W.  J.  Rahens.]  Did  you  understand  that  you  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  iu  this  matter 
acting  in  a  private  capacity,  or  as  representing  the  institution  to  which  you  bilouged  ? — Acting,  as  we 
Lave  always  endeavoured  to  act,  in  helping  in  edtication  those  to  whom  we  could  give  help. 

2498.  Do  you  object  to  answer  to  answer  the  question  as  I  put  it  ?  Did  you  understand  that  yon 
and  ^Ir.  Anderson  were  acting  in  this  matter  iu  a  private  capacity,  or  as  representing  the  institution 
to  which  you  both  belong? — T  did  not  consider  the  question  whether  the  headmaster  or  Mr.  Macrae 
was  helping  Miss  Edger. 

2499.  The  Chairman.]  If  she  was  receiving  the  assistance  you  state  from  your  school,  ought  she 
to  have  been  liable  to  pay  the  usual  fees  ? — No. 

2.500.  Why  not  ?  Docs  not  every  one  attending  the  school  pay  fees  ? — She  was  not  on  our  books. 
She  came  to  us  once  a  week  for  certain  help,  but  she  was  not  entered  as  a  pupil  of  the  Auckland  Col- 
lege and  Grammar  School. 

2501.  And  you  were  aware  of  that  at  the  time  she  was  getting  this  assistance? — Certainly. 

2502.  The  next  question  is,  do  you  think  that  the  University,  as  it  now  exists,  has  assumed  the 
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Mr.  F.  Macrae,  form  bcfit  suited  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  colony?  If  bo,  will  yoii  fiirninh  the  reasons  for  your 
Tr~,o7n  opinion  ? — The  Univrruity  is,  by  Act  of  Pjirliameiit,  dcclaroil  to  bo  oitablishud  '•  not  for  tlio  purpose  of 
'  '  teachinf^,"  but  as  a  purely  examinin,'  body.  \  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  form  of  Univfirsity  best 
suited  to  llie  firfuiiistances  of  tho  colony.  Tho  time  for  the  e-itablisliment  of  a  teaching  University 
has  not,  it  appears  to  nii>,  yet  como  ;  and  for  tho  following  reasons  :  1.  Students  would  not  offer  in 
sufficient  numbers  ;  anil  without  largo  numbers  the  special  advantages  of  a  teaching  University 
cannot  bo  obtained.  2.  Tiie  groat  cost  of  such  a  University  would  be  more  profitably  incurred  in  aid- 
ing the  development  of  cxisliug  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  by  providing  additional  men  for 
advanced  work  as  they  may  be  required,  and  by  increasing  tho  remuneration  oftlioso  who  have  proved, 
or  may  prove,  themselves  zealous  and  successful  teachers.  3.  There  is  no  centre  for  such  a  University; 
and,  therefore,  if  it  were  cfUablislied  in  any  of  tho  large  towns,  students  of  limited  means  would  be 
unable  to  attend  its  classes. 

L'oO.'J.  Will  you  also  suggest  what  direction  any  further  development  of  the  University  should 
take,  or  wliat  improvemeot  in  its  organization  you  think  desirable? — 1  would  respectfully  suggest  as 
improvements  in  the  University  organization  and  working  :  I.  The  abolition  of  the  adiliation  of 
schools  and  colleges  to  tho  University,  and,  consequently,  the  holding  of  all  examinations  by  tho 
University  examiners  only.  2.  That  students  who  wiii  scholarships  bo  allowed  to  hold  them 
althougli  they  may  be  unable  to  attend  the  classes  of  any  educational  institution.  3.  Such  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Senate  as  would  make  annual  sessions  unnecessary,  and  changes  in  tho  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  in  tho  prescriptions  of  tho  subjects  of  study  of  rare  occurrence.  4.  That  tho  University 
examiiu'i-s  should  hold  office  for  at  least  three  years.  5.  That  the  Registrar,  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Univer.sity,  and  directly  responsible  to  the  >Senate,  should  be  charged  with  duties  similar  to  those 
performed  by  the  Eegistrar  of  tlio  University  of  London. 

25()4.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  or  any  opinion  to  offer  afFceting  any  part  of  tho  subject- 
matter  of  the  inquiry  wiih  which  the  Commission  is  charged?— I  respectfully  express  the  opinion  that, 
in  the  intereit  of  higher  education,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
report  from  a  British  Commission,  to  be  selected  from  men  who  may  have  acted  as  examiners  in  Arts 
in,  say,  London,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  Universities  during  the  last  few  years,  on  the  following  : 
1.  The  regulations  specifying  terms  to  be  kept  and  examinations  to  be  passed  for  the  B.A.  degree.  2. 
The  regulations  specifying  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  and  examinations  to  be  passed  for  obtaining  honours. 

3.  The  recommendations  and  announcements  made  under  authority  of  the  above  regulations  since  1875. 

4.  The  character  of  the  examination  papers  set  since  tho  beginning  of  187G  (or  degrees  in  Arts,  junior 
and  senior  scholarships,  and  honours. 

2505.  The  Chairman.'\  I  think  you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  re-examined  on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
evidence  you  gave  on  a  former  occasion:  would  you  state  what  portion  of  tlie  evidence  it  is? — The 
portion  referring  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  colleges  such  as  those  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  in 
Auckland  and  other  places. 

250G.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  make  some  addition  to  the  evidence  you  gave  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  separate  institution  (or  higher  education  in  Auckland.  To  what  part  of  your 
evidence  do  you  desire  to  make  such  addition,  and  what  is  the  statement  you  would  like  to  make  ? — I 
have  for  years  objected  to  the  establishment  of  colle<jes  such  as  those  of  Otago  and  Canterbury  on  the 
following  grounds  among  others  :  Tiiat  the  annual  cost  would  be  great — out  of  proportion  to  the  results  ; 
and  that  students  would  not  offer  in  sufficient  numbers.  First,  iu  support  of  tho  statement  that  students 
would  not  of?"er  in  sufficient  numbers,  I  should  like  to  give  the  Commission  the  numbers  attending 
lectures  in  Arts  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  from  ISCil  to  1S74',  both  inclusive.  They  are  as  follows  : 
27,  35,  35,  43,  -55,  39,  SO,  51,  45,  47,  71.  The  B.A.  degrees  conferred  during  tho  same  period  were  as 
follows:  Before  18(i4,  19  ;  and  in  the  other  years,  8,  1,  (5,  U,  5,  7,  11,  (i,  5,  12.  And  I  would  remind  the 
Commission  that  the  University  of  Melbourne  is  situated  in  a  populous  citv  in  the  heart  of  Victoria. 
In  the  University  of  Sydney,  between  1S57  and  1S74.  both  inclusive,  90  students  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  the  average  attendance  of  students  at  the  Universitv  of  Sydney  has  not  been,  I 
believe,  over  30.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  attendance  at  the  Otago  University  during  tho 
period  from  1871  to  1877: — 


1871. 

1872. 

1S73. 

187-1. 

1875. 

187C. 

1877. 

English  literature 

21     .. 

7 

4     .. 

3     .. 

3     .. 

.       4     .. 

,.     11 

Latin 

32     .. 

.     23     . 

..     20     .. 

.     12     .. 

.     10     .. 

.     17     ., 

..     18 

G-reek 

18     .. 

..       9     ., 

8      .. 

•> 

7 

.       0     . 

0 

Mathematics 

31      .. 

.     30     ., 

..     24     .. 

'.     21     ''. 

.     2G     .. 

.,     2i     . 

..     3G 

^Mental  and  moral  philosophy   ... 

19     .. 

9     . 

..     12     .. 

.     11     .. 

.       9     .. 

9     . 

..     13 

Chemistry    ... 

0     .. 

,.     33     ., 

..     29     .. 

.    ]f;    .. 

.     15     ., 

.     10     . 

..     11 

Geology 

0     .. 

.       0     ., 

0     .. 

.     13     .. 

3     .. 

,.       4     . 

4 

Law 

0     . 

..       0     . 

..     IS     .. 

..       5     .. 

.     12     ., 

..     10     . 

..     10 

Anatomy 

0     .. 

,.       0     ., 

0     .. 

0     .. 

4     .. 

1     . 

0 

Erench 

0     .. 

.       0     ., 

0     .. 

0      .. 

.        G      . 

7     . 

0 

Italian 

0     ., 

0     . 

..       0     .. 

0     .. 

.        I     .. 

0     .. 

0 

German 

0     .. 

0     . 

0     .. 

0     ,. 

.     13     . 

8     . 

7 

Botany 

0     ., 

0     . 

0 

0 

0     .. 

0     ., 

1 

Total  of  pupils 

81     . 

..     70     . 

..     70     ., 

..     50     .. 

.     69     .. 

..     55 

..     7G 

Of  whom  matriculated  students 

0 

7     ., 

..     12     .. 

5     .. 

6     .. 

,.       8     ., 

..       9 

The  falling  ofi'  in  the  total  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  second  year  would  have  been  greater,  but 
for  the  fact  that  iu  that  year  a  new  class — that  of  chemistry — opened  with  thirty-three  pupils.  In 
1873  a  new  class — that  of  law — was  opened  with  eighteen  pupils,  and  yet  tlie  total  attendance  remained 
the  same — seventy.  In  1874  a  new  class — that  of  geology — was  opened,  and  yet  the  total  attendance 
had  diminished  from  seventy  to  fifty.  So  far  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  students 
would  not  offer  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  next  ground  of  my  objection  is  that  the  annual 
cost   would   be   great.      The    annual    expense    in    the     University    of   Melbourne    from    1864    to 
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871  VIM  .C12,.'00,  III  llio  Uiiivcmily  of  Sydney  llio  fxpeimo  for  ls72— tlie  only  yonr  for  Hr.F.itaenu. 
whii'h  I  Imvo  ii  ivluni— whh  i:7,Ut;.'>  lOa.  Tlio  nniiiinl  cxpoiino  of  llio  Oluno  ^"''^"'•^y » j-,,  TPiajp . 
can  bo  oiisiiy  nlituincd  from  llio  olUi-ial  rcporlH,  but  it  in  houio  iIiouihukIh  u  year.  Tlio  ■  *'—  ' 
nmiuiil  tout  woulilliu  out  oi'  |)ri)|)ortioii  to  tlio  rcHultH.  I  niii  r)f  opinion  thai  n  niiiih  bolter  return 
could  be  (jot  for  tlio  money  hpent  in  llio  rniveiHiiicM  d'  Mcihourno  and  Sydney,  and  in  tho 
Otiif,'()  Univoroity,  by  iinotluV  kind  of  expenditure— a  niiicii  liolter  relurn  tliari  lliat  of  the  uniall 
liuiiiiicr  of  uradu'iUeM  produeed.  I  for^'ol  to  add  to  tbe  hialeiiieiit  f^f  hludeiitH  not  oflcrinf;  in  Kiillleicnt 
liuinlici'M,  tlio  iiuiiit)er  of  (;nidunleM  |)roduced  iiy  tlio  Univeihity  of  OlORo — that  iH,  who  hiivo  paMHod  tho 
oMiiiiiiiiiliimM  of  the  Uiiiveri-ily  of  IS'cw  /ealaiid.  'J'altiof;  the  whole  Hlatcinent — the  number  of  HludcntH 
ul  the!<o  tcaidiiiii;  i'ollp|,'e.><,  llio  nniiual  eoisl,  the  nniall  niiinlier  who  eoniplete  their  uiidernradiialc  fouri<o 
—  I  am  id'  opinion  that  tlio  money  of  tho  eounlry  would  be  niueli  ni(jro  prolitably  employed  in  Icdh 
preteiiliouH  work.  It  appoiiPK  lo  me  tlint,  thiNc  eollef,'es  nlioiild  f,'row,  and  not  be  hlaited  into  cxinteneo 
with  larf^o  Blaff»;  that,  eonnideriiif,'  the  limiled  amount  of  money  at  tlio  diHpoHal  of  tho  country  for  the 
nirpo.so.i  of  bibber  edueatioii,  it  eannot,  while  tho  jiiovi^ion  for  even  nccundary  tdueation  in  tho  North 
rsland  in  iiltiirlv  iiuidei|iiate,  atl'ord  to  pay  |irofefiworH  in  Biieli  eollef;e«  for  doiiif,'  the  Hmail  amount  of 
■work  whit'li  tho  experifueo  of  Melhourne,  ,S\diiey,  ami  ()tuf,'0  nhow  they  would  have  to  do. 

I!.j(t7.  I'lofcssDr  Ulric/i.]  You  Btalcd  that  Iho  annual  e.xpciii-e  of  tbe  UniverHity  of  Melbonnie  was 
about  .£1 '-',01)0.  Are  you  nwnro  that  in  that  buiu  is  ineluded  the  cost  of  a  t'hair  in  enfjineering,  a 
number  of  lectures  in  imatomy  and  Kur;i;ery — in  fact,  that  there  is  a  perfect  medical  dcf,'reo  (,'iven  by  the 
!Melliouruo  Univerisity — that  it  includes  also  the  cost  of  a  {,'rcat  number  of  lectures  in  law,  and  that 
tbe  students  of  the  University  alti);,'etber  number  close  upon  IJOO,  instead  f)f  tho  limited  number  you 
liavo  stilted  V — I  was  not  aware  that  the  expeii.^e  of  all  these  faculties  was  included  in  the  £12,500,  but 
1  am  f^hul  lo  bo  assured  of  it  on  ihe  statement  of  I'rofessor  Ulrich.  I  do  not  think  it  will  aflect  my 
arf^umeiit  in  the  least. 

2508.  Profrxsor  Cook.']  In  your  slatemcut  you  said  there  were  nine  matriculated  students  attending 
tho  Otayo  University  in  lh77  r — Yes. 

2.')01).  Is  that  the  total  number  of  matriculalcd  students  who  were  attending  in  1.S77,  or  is  it 
tho  number  who  joined  the  University  in  that  yearr — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  as  1  read  the  official 
accounts,  tho  number  in  actual  attendance. 

2510.  IJcl'eiTing  to  the  qucsiiun  of  Professor  Ulrich,  can  you  tell  ns  how  many  students  pass 
their  annual  esamiuatious  at  the  present  time  in  the  University  of  Melbourne  in  all  subjects  ? — I 
cannot. 

2511.  Have  you  a  similar  return  with  respect  to  Canterbury  College  ? — No  ;  I  endeavoured  to  find 
one,  but  could  not. 

2512.  Iici\  IF.  J.  Jlabens.'i  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  esamina- 
tious? — Generally,  I  am. 

2513.  llavo  the  requirements  of  those  examinations  at  anytime  affected  your  curriculum?  I 
mean,  have  you  at  any  lime  made  tlie  requirements  of  that  examination  a  guide  for  any  class  in  the 
school? — To"  the  best  of  my  recollection,  to  this  extent  only:  that  the  reading  of  a  class  in  Latin  njay 
have  been  directed  to  one  book  rather  than  another  for  a  sbort  time,  wlien,  but  for  tbe  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Service  examination,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  what  selection  of  book 
was  made. 

Mr.  THEorHiLus  Kissling  was  sworn  and  examined.  jj^,.  j'.  EUsUng, 

2514.  The  Chairman.']  You  are  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  bold  the  position  of  Eegistrar  ^ 

of  Deeds?— Yes.  Feb.  21, 18,9. 

2515.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  certain  reserves  were  granted  to  the  "Wesleyan  body 
for  religious  and  educational  purposes  at  Three  Kings  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  were  certain  reserves 
granted  at  the  Three  Kings  for  the  Weslevan  Mission.  There  were  four  grants  dated  respectively  the 
1st  April,  1845,  15th  October,  1850,  31st  August,  1S50,  and  19th  June,  1852. 

2516.  "\Ye  do  not  ask  you  for  a  legal  opinion,  but  can  you  say  whether,  according  to  your  books  as 
Kegistrnr,  the  terms  of  the  trust  are  the  same  now  as  when  the  grants  were  originally  made  ? — My 
answer  to  that  would  be  simply  to  state  what  there  is  in  the  register — namely,  a  Crown  grant,  a  convey- 
ance from  the  Superintendent' of  the  Mission  to  the  trustees  appointed  under  the  model  deed,  and  a 
subsequent  appointment  of  fresh  trustees. 

2517.  Under  what  authority  of  l.iw  did  the  model  deed  come  in  as  a  secondary  element  in  dealing 
with  the  estate  ? — Under  "  The  Eeligious  and  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1856."  But  I  may  state  that  this 
is  under  the  deeds  registration  system,  and  that  system  simply  secures  priority  of  title  by  registration. 
The  fact  of  those  documents  being  registered  would  not  change  the  trust.  If  the  party  had  no  power 
to  alter  the  trust,  the  original  trust  would  still  remain  ;  the  registration  would  not  alter  it. 

2518.  I  think  you  said  the  model  trust  deed  was  registered  under  the  Act  of  1856? — Yes.  It 
■was  not  registered  against  the  properties  at  the  Three  Kings,  although  the  appointment  of  trustees  was 
made  under  it. 

2519.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  opinions  on  the  efficacy  of  that  deed  are  among  the  records  of 
the  Land  Eegistry  Office  ? — There  are  none  to  my  knowledge. 

2520.  By  reference  to  the  Eegistry  Book  I  suppose  you  could  tell  us  what  variation  with  regard 
to  the  trusteeship  arises  from  the  registration  of  the  model  d^cva ': — There  is  a  conveyance  dated  7th 
October,  1857,  from  the  Eev.  Walter  Lawry  to  John  Williamson,  Captain  James  Stone,  Henry  White, 
Thomas  Eussell,  and  others,  whereby  Mr.  Lawry  conveys  to  the  ]iersons  named  all  those  pieces  of  land 
included  in  the  grants  "  upon  such  and  the  same  trusts,  and  to  and  for  such  and  the  same  ends,  intents, 
and  purposes,  and  with,  under,  and  subject  to  such  and  the  same  powers,  provisoes,  declarations,  and 
agreements,  as  are  expressed,  contained,  and  declared  or  referred  to  iu  and  by  a  certain  deed  of  convey- 
ance bearing  date  on  or  about  tho  thirty-first  day  o!'  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  and  made  or  expressed  to  be  made  between  Henry  Matson,  therein  described,  of  the  first 
part,  the  Eeverend  John  Eggleston,  also  therein  described,  of  the  second  part,  and  Edward  Bull,  George 
liovett,  Kobert  Lovelt,  Captain  James  Stone,  Heury  Ellis,  James  Heron,  Eichard  Matthews,  Alfred, 
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Mr.  T.  KistUiig.  Boon,  Henrv  White,  and  Archibald  Somervillp,  thorein  respectively  described,  of  the  third  part,  aud 

cnrnllc<l  in  ifcr  T\I:ij('sty's  SiiprcMU'  Court  of  New  Zealand,  at  Auckland  aforesaid,  on  the  fourth  day  of 

Feb.  21, 1879.  Kovcmhcr,  one  thousand  eit,'lit  liutulred  and  fifty-nix  ;  beinj,'  a  deed  inailc  for  the  settletiicnt  of  a  piece 
or  parcel  of  land  and  chapel  or  place  of  rcii'^ioiis  worship,  with  the  app\irtenaneeB,  situate  at  Parnell, 
in  the  suhnrba  of  Auckland,  I'arish  of  Waiteniata,  and  County  of  Edcu,  in  New  Zealand  aforesaid,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  ciUcd  Methodists,  in  the  Australaaian  Connexion,  and  to,  for,  and  u])on  no  other 
use,  trust,  intent,  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

2521.  Does  that  refer  to  all  the  endowments?— It  refers  to  Lots  86  to  93,  119  and  124  of  Section 
10,  14  of  Section  13,  and  87,  nt  Titirangi. 

2522.  Are  you  quotin;;  from  the  model  deed  ? — Xo  ;  from  a  conveyance  made,  as  I  presume,  under 
the  authority  of  the  model  deed. 

252;}.  What  is  the  habendum   under  the  model  trust  deed? — It  is  as  follows :   [Habendum  read.] 

252:{a.  According  to  your  books,  in  whom  does  the  Icf^al  estate  vest  at  present? — This  is  a  memo- 
randum of  appointment  under  the  hand  of  3[r.  Duller,  who,  I  think,  was  Chairman  of  the  "Wesleyan 
Conference:  "  C:ii>tain  .Ijimes  Stone,  mercliant  ;  Thomas  Russell,  solicitor:  James  Heron,  timber- 
merchant  ;  Frederick  Lambert  Prime,  sharebroker  ;  John  Edson,  chemist ;  AVilliam  Griffith,  accountant; 
Edward  Allen,  farmer  ;  Joseph  Liston  Wilson,  printer;  John  McEfler  Shera,  merchant ;  and  Eichard 
Hobbs,  draper." 

2521.  Her.  W.  J.  Ifabcns.]  Is  tlie  oflice  of  Kegistry  of  Deeds  responsible  to  see  that  any  deed  of 
conveyance  to  new  trustees  is  so  drawn  as  to  secure  due  respect  to  old  trusts? — No. 

2525.  Has  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  new  trustees,  which  has  now  been  referred  to,  been 
brought  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  or  is  it  simply  in  the  Eegistry  of  Deeds? — It  is  still  in  the 
Eegistry  of  Deeds. 

Mr.  T.  Peacocl-.  JjIj,    XnOiiAS    Pe.vcock  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Feb.  21, 1879.  252G.  The  Cliairmnn.']  You  are  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Auckland,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 

Governors  of  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? — Yes. 

2527.  As  a  long  resident  in  the  City  of  Auckland  you  may  probably  have  formed  some  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  secondary  and  superior  education  in  the  city  r — I  have,  of  course,  devoted  a 
little  attention  to  the  subject  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  some  of  the  district  schools,  but,  unless 
the  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  obtaining  my  opinion  on  any  one  point,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  special  remark  to  offer.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  district  schools  in  the 
euburlis  of  Auckland  has  had  the  etlcct  of  interfering  with  private  secondary  schools.  There  is  now 
some  difEcultv  in  having  secondary  schools  taught  by  private  individuals  on  account  of  the  attractions 
of  ordin.ary  primary  schools  drawing  off"  the  childrP7i.  What  1  am  referring  to  is  this:  Of  course  there 
arc  many  people  who  do  not  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  education  given  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  who"  prefer  to  avail  themselves  of  schools  conducted  by  private  individuals,  until  their  children 
have  reached  such  an  age  as  would  enable  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  principal  grammar  school. 
Such  private  schools  are  in  some  measure  becoming  a  failure  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  attendance, 
and  it  will  become  a  question  as  to  whether  residents  in  suburban  districts  will  not  be  compelled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  education  until  their  children  can  be  admitted  into  the  Grammar  School.  I 
have  instances  in  mv  mind  in  which  the  parents  find  tiiat  the  attractions  of  the  common  schools,  which 
are  now  being  so  very  liberally  attended  to  by  the  Board  of  Education,  are  such  as  to  deprive  the  private 
schools  of  the  support  of  even  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

2528.  Br.  WalUs.']  It  is  your  opinion  that  primary  education  being  free  has  exercised  an  injurious 
efl'ect  upon  secondary' education  in  this  district  ? — In  the  way  I  have  described  it  has  had  that  effect 
upon  private  secondary  schools. 

2529.  Would  that  effect  be  diminished  if  the  education  given  in  primary  schools  were  to  cease, 
and  people  had  to  pay  ? — Of  course,  there  is  a  feeling  among  many  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
free  education,  but  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  private  schools  is  so 
small  that  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  them  on.  The  result  will  be  that  in  the  suburban  districts  there 
will  really  be  no  schools  in  which  the  children  can  be  taught  prior  to  their  admission  into  the 
Grammar  School,  which  can  only  take  place  when  they  have  reached  a  certain  age. 

2530.  Is  it  your  opinion  "that  Auckland  has  been  unfairly  treated  in  comparison  with  other 
districts  of  the  colony  in  regard  to  secondary  education? — I  am  not  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
with  regard  to  the"  other  parts  of  the  colony.  As  far  as  the  Grammar  School  in  Auckland  is 
concerned,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  very  insuffieieut  accommodation,  and  the  great  necessity  that  exists 
for  greater  assistance  in  the  Grammar  School. 

2531.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  Grammar  School  has  done  partly  grammar-school 
■work  and  partly  college  work:  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  grammar  school 
doing  grammar-school  work,  and  a  college,  with  a  staff  of  professors,  doing  college  work  ? — Yes  ;  I 
am  of  that  opinion.  If  I  understand  the  proposition  right,  it  is  this:  that  the  Grammar  School 
should  be  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  education,  and  be  made  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  jiosition — that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  higher  grammar 
school  to  give  so  much  of  rudimentary  education,  but  rather  to  follow  up  the  education  imparted  in 
other  schools. 

2532.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  long  resident  here,  that  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School 
has  been  satisfactorily  conducted  ? — I  cannot  say.  From  what  I  have  heard  from  others,  who  perhaps 
have  a  jiersonal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  confess  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 
Personally  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion. 

2533.  You  could  not  state  the  points  on  which  the  dissatisfaction  has  arisen? — Of  course, 
anything  I  have  heard  has  been  in  regard  to  the  management.  1  have  heard  remarks  made,  which  I 
am  not  prepared  to  verify,  to  the  effect  that  the  management  of  the  Grammar  School  might  be 
improved,  and  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  cordial  co-operation  amongst  the  teachers. 
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2531.   Ho  you  rolcr  In  llio  liiilioii,  (Ji-  to  tlio  innna^joiiioul  by  tlio  Hoard  of  Govornorii? — 1  refer  ilr.  T.  Tiaeoek. 
to  lliii  iiiiiiiiiH;rinoni  l)y  llio  IcacliorM — Iho  K''ii''nil  (•(iiilrol  of  llio  ncIiouI.  

IJriHri.  Ik  (ho  pri'Nciil  inodo  of  nppninliii;,'  tlio  (lovcniom  oiio  of  wlii(;h  you  iipprovo?  Tlirno  nro  ^eb.  21,  1670. 
appoinlccl  liy  the  Aui'li!mi(l  incinlM'rM  of  I'liriminciil,  tlirco  liy  llio  Uoanl  of  I'lluciitioii,  and  llio  Mayor 
is  u  iiu'IhIkm-  r.i-  ojliciti :  would  tlial  Au'iii  a  pood  body  for  llio  riiaiwii^ciiifiit  of  a  nclinol  ? — I  am  not 
proparod  to  pivo  an  o|iiiii(Ui,  not  liaviiii!  tjivoii  llio  mailer  HuHHMOiit  altiMilimi,  and  uiilii  1  could  Kii^KCHt 
<l  biitlor  HyHlciu  1  Hliouid  not  bo  prcpan d  to  nay  tlio  piOHciil  jh  not  a  j;ood  oiio.  1  btdiovo  niy«(lf  tliat 
it  Ih  a  pood  Ihiiijj  to  liavo  ivprcHOnlativcK  appciinlcd  by  tlio  Unard  of  I'Mui-alion,  bccauHO  iIiohc  f,'cnllo- 
moii  would  bo  ablo  to  biiu;,'  hoiiic  oxpcrionco  to  bear  I'lpoii  tlio  dclilicratioiiM  of  llio  Hoard  of  (lovcrnorH. 

U.'i;t(i.  'J'lio  iiK'iiilii'rH  of  I'arllauiout  liciiig  ho  Bi-.illcfcd,  do  you  tliiiik  llioy  aro  jiropcr  perHons  to  bavo 
anylliiii;,'  to  <lo  willi  the  (iraiuiuar  Si-lioiil  H  -Speaking  JuhI  for  llio  luoMioiil  I  ominot  say  C'xactly  lliat 
tlio  nu'iiibiM-H  of  I'lU'liaiiiiMil,  iiktcIv  from  llicir  lioiii;;  ooiincrtcil  willi  tlio  F/('j,MNlaturo,  would  iiccfUHnrily 
form  tlio  best  gnvoniorti.  I  liavo,  liowovor,  not  j^ivoii  miDIcioiit  coiisidi'ration  to  tlio  iiiatter  to  foul 
juMtitii'<l  in  f^iviiii,'  a  dccidod  opinion.  1  npimdiciid  tliat  tli(r  appoiiiliiicnt  of  tlio  Jfayor  an  an  ex  officio 
iniMiibor  of  tlio  Board  is  bcnolicial,  inaMiiiiicli  as  tlicrc  aro  oilier  (]ueiiliou8  beaidos  thoso  relating  to  mere 
education,  wliii-li  ho  would  bo  ablo  to  };ivo  an  opiniiui  upon. 

25;17.  If  wo  bad  a  collof^o  licio  aiialo^'ous  to  wliat  tlicy  bavo  in  Cliri.slcliurch  and  Diincdin,  do  you 
think  a  siiUliiont  number  of  younjj  men  and  women  would  offer  tlieniHolvcs  aw  Bludcuts? — T  feel  quite 
euro  on  llial  point. 

2."(;?.S,  1  uniicrstand  that  tlioro  arc  about  twenty  undergraduates  in  ChriMtcburch,  and  about  tho 
same  Jiuinber  in  ])unedin  :  wmild  Auckland  produce  as  many? — 1  feel  quite  sure  of  that,  if  a  college 
wore  establislicd. 

2539.  Professor  Cook.]  Supposing  sucli  a  college  as  Dr.  Walliij  referred  to  were  establisbed  in 
Auckland,  ouglit  it,  in  your  opinion,  to  bo  absolutely  independent  of  any  school  already  existing  here? 
— I  think  it  oufjlit  to  bo  a  distinct  department  altogether. 

2510.  Hut  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  institution,  entirely  independent  of  any  of  the 
Bchools  already  existing  hove,  having  no  eonueclion  with  them,  excepting  so  far  as  it  formed  a  higher 
institution  to  which  they  ^Yould  all  work  u])? — 1  think  it  ought  to  be  distinct  in  that  sense.  It  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  specially  belonging  to  any  one  school. 

2511.  In  the  early  part  of  your  examination  you  spoko  about  parents  being  willing  to  pay  for  tho 
education  of  their  children  at  ])rivato  schools,  and  said  that  those  schools  were  not  able  to  keep  open 
owing  to  the  primary  schools  being  liberally  jiroviileJ  for  in  different  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

25J^2.  If  children  are  taken  away  from  these  private  schools  in  any  large  numbers  to  go  to  the 
district  schools  established  by  tho  (loTernment,  ■would  not  those  ])rivatc  schools  be  rather  in  the  nature 
of  private  primary  schools  than  private  secondary  schools? — It  is  usually  the  ca.se  that  these  private 
schools  aim  at  giving  a  higher  education  than  the  primary  schools.  There  is  anotlier  reason  why 
parents  would  prefer  an  ellicient  private  school,  and  that  is,  that  the  number  of  pupils  would  not  be  so 
large,  and  therefore  greater  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  boys  individually  than  would  be  the  case 
at  a  large  primary  school. 

2543.  The  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  tho  University  or  colleKiate  education  given 
in  Otago  and  Canterbury  ? — I  have  not.  But  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  tho  existence  of  those 
institutions,  and  the  character  of  the  education  they  aro  supposed  to  give. 

2514.  As  far  as  you  know  of  the  City  and  the  Province  of  Auckland,  do  you  think  they  are  ripe 
for  such  institutions  for  giving  collegiate  education  as  exist  in  Duuedin  and  Christcliureh? — I  think 
Auckland  is  quite  ripe,  and  that  such  an  institution  as  you  refer  to  should  decidedly  be  established. 

25-45.  Dr.  IVallis.']  Is  there  not  a  great  need  in  Auckland  of  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  tech- 
nical education  ? — Yes  ;  although  I  confess  my  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  sometimes  too  much  atten- 
tion given  in  primary  schools  to  subjects  of  that  character,  which  are  much  better  deferred  until  the 
pupils  ai-e  more  advanced.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  considerable  amount  of  injury  done  by  endeavour- 
ing to  impart  too  much  scieutilic  knowledge  to  puiiils  at  a  time  when  they  would  be  better  employed  in 
teing  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  essential  elements  of  a  general  education. 

2546.  I  mean  that  at  present  there  are  no  opportunities  in  Auckland  for  the  study  of  optics,  for 
instance  ? — None,  except  occasional  popular  lectures.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  Auckland  Grammar 
School  there  is  a  chemistry  class;  but  of  course  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
scientific  subjects  are  not  to  be  found  in  Auckland.  They  are  very  much  greater  iu  some  other  colonial 
cities. 

2347.  The  Chairman.']  From  your  long  residence  in  Auckland,  you  could  perhaps  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  difficulties  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  has  had  to  contend  with  owing 
to  the  want  of  suitable  buildings  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  Every  one  is  aware  of 
the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  to  which  the  pupils  have  been  subjected  ;  and  I  suppose  there  are 
few  places  where  the  facilities  for  imparting  a  good  sound  education  have  been  less  thau  in  Auckland. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  first-class  building,  with  all  the  necessary  accessories,  is  very  much  wanted. 

2548.  You  might  state,  iu  a  few  words,  how  the  Grammar  School  is  at  present  housed? — The 
different  classes  are  apportioned  off  to  various  buildings.  I  am  aware  that  last  year  there  were  great 
complaints  from  the  parents.  It  was  said  that  some  of  the  boys  had  fainted  ;  and  there  was  generally 
a  feelinf  of  apprehension  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  would  suffer  if  they  were  continued  to  be  packed 
together  as  they  then  were.  I  myself  visited  one  of  the  classes,  and  thought  that  the  number  of  boys 
that  were  crowded  into  the  small  schoolroom  was  very  much  too  large — that  there  was  not  anything 
like  sufficient  air-space  ;  and  that,  altogether,  the  state  of  things  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
progress  of  higher  education. 

2549.  Are  the  buildings  at  present  occupied  by  the  Grammar  School  inferior  or  superior  to  the 
schools  provided  for  primary  education  iu  the  City  of  Auckland  ? — Ycry  far  inferior. 

2550.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Is  the  sum  of  £5,000  sufficient  or  insufficient  for  a  grammar  school  in  such  a 
town  as  Auckland  ? — I  think,  looking  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  that  £5,000  is  not  sufficient,  and  that 
the  Government  might  fairly  be  asked  to  increase  that  amount  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

16— H.  1. 
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Jlr.  T.  Peacoci.  2551.  Profensor  ITlricJi.]  You  Bintcd,  in  nnswcr  to  Dr.  "Wallis,  Ihnt  j-nu  tliou?;lit  itcre  was  too  much 

'. '  technical  education  givcu  in  the  i)rimary  schoolii,  and  that  it  ouj,'iit  to  be  left  to  the  Ri-aniuiar  schoolg. 

Fob.  21, 1870.  Is  it,  tlicn,  your  opinion  tliat  in  iho  graiiiniar-suliool  coufho  tiiere  sliould  bo  more  scientific  education — 
that  there  BhouUl  be  more  physics,  cliemistry,  and  no  on? — I  do  not  know  that  1  would  say  that.  In 
referring  to  scIiooIh  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  prominence  wa.s  ^Iven  to  technical  education,  I 
had  one  school  in  my  mind  in  [)articular.  As  to  the  teaching  of  Bcicnce  in  the  grammar  school,  I  think 
it  would  bo  more  suitable  there,  and  it  would  be  still  more  properly  taught  in  such  a  college  as  has  been 
spoken  of,  if  one  were  established  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  subjects  arc  of  a  kind  that  would 
more  fitly  como  after  the  general  education  has  been  pretty  well  perfected. 

2552.  liev.  W.  J'J.  Mult/an.]  You  mentioned  that  £5,000  was  not  sutTicicnt  for  the  Grammar  School, 
and  that  it  ouglit  to  be  increased  at  least  50  per  cent.  i)o  you  mean  that  it  should  be  expended  on 
school  buildings,  class-rooms,  &c.  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  great  want  Auckland  has  sulTcred  from — want 
of  proper  school  accommodation,  and  I  think  it  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  things.  As  to 
whether  it  would  not  bo  advisable  to  have  a  grant  for  more  efficiently  carrying  on  the  education  after 
the  buildings  aro  erected,  of  course  that  is  another  question.  JJut  in  the  meantime  the  great  want  in 
Auckland  in  for  a  thoroughly  good  building  for  the  Grammar  School  ;  and  I  think,  on  that  ground,  the 
Government  ouglit  to  as.sist,  and  make  a  larger  vote  than  has  been  promised. 

2553.  T/ie  C/ialniian.]  As  far  as  your  knowledge  of  the  Grammar  School  goes,  has  it  been  fairly 
open  to  all  classes  and  all  denominations  irrespective  of  rank  or  religion? — Yes. 

Eev.C.M.KeUon.  The  Eev.  C.  M.  Nelson,  M.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Feb.  21  1879.  2551.  TJie  Chairman.']  You  are  the  clergyman  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  City  of  Auckland  ? — Tes. 

'  2555.  And  you  are  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University  ? — Yes. 

2556.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Auckland? — For  nearly  uine  years. 

2557.  During  that  time  you  have  probabl}'  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  as  it 
has  como  under  your  knowledge  from  time  to  time? — I  have  constantly  done  so. 

2558.  I  think  that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lusk,  you  have  rccentlj'  examined  the  Auckland  College 
and  Grammar  School  ? — I  have. 

2559.  What  opinion  did  you  form  of  the  style  of  education  given  in  that  institution  as  compared 
with  th.it  given  in  grammar  schools  at  Home? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question  in  one  piece,  because 
I  examiued  in  cert.iin  subjects  .and  Mr.  Lusk  in  certain  other  subjects,  and  1  hold  a  very  divided  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  results  attained  in  the  two  subjects  in  which  I  examiued.  As  to  one  branch  I 
feel  very  well  s.itisficd,  and  as  to  the  other  I  do  not  think  that  the  standard  has  been  attained  which 
should  have  been  attained. 

25GO.  With  what  branch  were  you  satisfied? — Classics. 

25G1.  How  was  the  work  of  cxaminalioii  apportioned  between  you  and  your  co-examiner? — We 
had  classics  and  mathematics,  history  and  French,  audi  gave  Mr.  Lusk  his  choice  of  subjects,  he  being 
senior  to  myself  and  luiving  examined  before,  and  he  preferred  taking  the  m.atliematical  examination 
throughout  the  school,  which  he  accordingly  did.  I  took  the  classics  and  likewise  the  history  and  the 
French,  although,  as  you  will  hear  afterwards,  there  was  no  examination  made  in  the  latter;  and,  as  a 
set-ofF,  considering  the  diflereut  number  of  subjects  in  mathematics  which  Mr.  Lusk  had  to  take  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  school,  I  took  the  geography.  So  that  my  portion  of  the  examination  was  the 
classics  of  the  whole  school,  the  history  of  the  whole  school,  and  the  geography  of  the  lower  division  of 
the  school ;  I  also  prepared  papers  in  French  which  were  distributed,  but  there  was  no  examination  in 
that  subject. 

2502.  Where  did  the  deficiency  in  the  education  to  which  you  have  alluded  occur? — Principally  in 
the  subject  of  history. 

25U3.  What  histories  did  3-ou  examine  in — Grecian,  Eoman,  and  English  ? — In  the  first  division 
the  subjects  set  were — Eoman  history  for  the  first  class  (I  cannot  say,  speaking  from  memory,  whether 
it  was  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  history)  ;  Grecian  history  for  the  second  class ;  and  periods  of 
British  history  for  the  other.     For  the  lower  division  the  subject  was  elementarv  British  history. 

25G4.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Ilabcns.']  lu  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  classical  work  of  the  school,  do  you 
refer  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  or  to  the  range  of  the  course  of  study,  or  to  both  ? — I  think  that 
for  boys  of  the  age  the  range  was  sufficiently  extended  for  the  colonies.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  more  extended  in  England  than  here — hardly,  I  should  think  ;  but  the  work  was  throughout 
fairly  well  done.  There  were  no  great  gaps.  All  the  different  classes  seemed  to  be  well  up  one  after 
the  other;  and  in  some  instances  the  work  was  exceedingly  well  done. 

2505.  What  was  the  highest  kind  of  work  done  in  classics  when  you  examined? — I  suppose  the 
highest  test — there  the  pupils  failed  most,  as  I  was  prepared  to  think  they  would — would  be  composi- 
tion, putting  easy  English  into  Latin.  At  that  they  made  the  least  show,  but  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  that  that  was  the  case.  I  believe  the  subject  of  composition  is  only  of  recent 
introduction  into  any  of  the  schools  in  Auckland.  But  in  the  matter  of  translation  I  was  very  much 
ple.ased ;  iu  most  instances  there  was  an  amount  of  accuracy  displayed  that  I  was  hardly  prepared  to 
hope  for. 

2506.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Was  your  examination  conducted  solely  by  papers,  or  was  it  viva  voce? — 
Entirely  by  papers. 

2567.  l)r.  TT^allis.]  There  is  in  Auckland  at  present  a  Grammar  School  which  unites  also  college 
work.  Do  you  think  that  that  combination  should  continue — that  our  Grammar  School  should  do  both 
grammar-scliool  work  and  college  work — or  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  two  branches  ought  to  be 
separate,  and  that  there  should  be  a  grammar  school  doing  grammar-school  work  .and  a  college  doing 
college  work  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  that,  and  I  have  no  divided  opinion  on  the 
point.  I  think,  personally,  that  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  work  of  a  college  as  a  college  that  there 
should  bo  grammar-school  work  going  on  at  the  same  time  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  the 
examiners  that  there  should  be  diflereut  examiners  for  both  departments. 
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'.IliH.   I(  would  1)0  UpBirnblo,  llion,  in  your  opinion,  tlml  thtro  hIiouU  bo  a  coIIpro  c*talli»lied  in  Bn.C.lt.NtUon. 

AucldiiiMl,  Hiifli  (iH  oxintH  in  l)iiiii>iiiii  nnd  in  ('liriNtclinnli,  with  a  nlnff  of  [jriifc'HHorH'r'— 1  do  pot  know  

nnvlliJnj,' ol'  IIkikc  iiiHliliilionM  in   lliii  Soulli  cxrept  wjuil    I   liiivo  rciitl  of  tin  iii  ;  Init  if  otio  nmy  tiiku     Feb.  21, 1879. 
w  lull  is  wnllcn  <ii"  (lii^ni,  I  hIkhiM  lliinlt  it  wcmld  In-  deoidfdly  ndvimiblo  to  CHlubliiili  «ucb  a  college  Lore 
for  liif^luT  filiuiilioM. 

Ll.'JtiU.  On  iin  »vcnit;(>  llicro  nrc  about  Iwinly  nndcrnriidnntcN  til  Cnntcrbury  rullfjjo,  and  twenty 
or  tlitrt'nlioulH  at  tlic  Oliiito  I'nivcrnKy.  Do  3  on  Ibinlt  ibat  llic  l'invin<'o  of  A  ut-kland  would  Hupply 
nil  t'c|iiiil  nuMilicr  of  undrrf,'radiialiN  in  llio  coiirHO  of  a  few  Tfarn 'r — 1  tliink  llicrc  would  be  no 
dilliciilly  in  ddiii);  thai,  iilwavH  jircHuniinj,'  llial  (licy  would  riuiain  IdUf^cr  at  uucli  nn  iuHtitulion  than 
tlioy  aro  liludy  lo  roniain  at  Ilio  ( Irani  ma  r  Nchodl  at  prcMcnt. 

l.'")7().  What  is  yoni-  idea  of  tlx?  fdriii  of  rnivcrnily  most  united  lo  New  Zealand?  (Should  it  bo 
based  on  the  liondoii  l'nlver«ily,  the  (|)iieeii'H  I'liiverHily  in  Ireliind,  or  any  combination  of  tliCBO? — I 
feel  that  1  have  bai'dly  Kullicient  knowledf^t!  of  the  subject  to  nivo  an  opinion  that  would  be  worth 
mueli.  I  xluuild  think,  however,  from  what  1  know  of  it,  that  iho  London  Univcrftity  would  bo  more 
likely  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  New  Zealand. 

2571.  1  understand  that  in  the  eolony  at  ])resent  tlioro  aro  at  least  two  lines  of  thought  on  this 
subjeet.  Soino  jieople  are  in  favoin-  of  havinjj  a  University  at  Otago,  another  at  Christehurch,  another 
nt  Wellington,  ami  another  at  Aiiekland.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  University,  embracing  tlio  whole 
colony,  and  being  an  c.\aniining  body,  would  bo  preferable  lo  such  a  large  number  of  Universities? — 
Most  decidedly.  Still,  ouo  might  favour  tho  idea  which  at  present  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist,  of 
nlliliated  colleges. 

2572.  Professor  Cook.'\  That  is  not  tho  I/oiulun  University  model? — No  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Wallis  said, 
a  combination. 

257;}.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland 
as  distinct  from  that  of  tho  Ijondon  University.  Tho  liondon  University  is  an  examining  body,  pure 
and  simple.  It  says  to  its  undergraduates,  "  Get  your  education  where  you  can,  and  if  you  pass  our 
examination  wo  will  give  you  a  degree."  The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  is  an  institution  com- 
posed of  three  colleges — one  at  Cork,  one  at  Belfast,  and  one  at  (Jalway.  Each  has  its  teaching  staff, 
the  same  as  tho  collei^es  at  Cambridge  have;  and  these  three  colleges  together  form  the  University. 
Now,  sup[)osing  a  collegiate  institution  were  established  at  Auckland  and  one  at  Wellington,  similar 
to  tho  two  already  existing  in  the  Southern  J.sland,  do  you  think  the  London  University  model  or  the 
Queen's  University  model  would  bo  preferable? — My  former  answer  I  gave  in  partial  ignorance;  but 
I  think,  if  that  bo  the  idea,  and  if  it  were  feasible  here,  it  would  meet  my  views  more  than  anything 
else — 1  mean  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 

2574.  You  think  that  would  be  the  preferable  model? — Yes,  provided  there  were  such  collegiate 
institutions.  ]\[y  first  answer  was  given  with  the  idea  that  there  were  no  such  institutions,  because, 
though  they  nominally  exist,  they  do  not  exist  really — not  in  the  North.  Of  course  I  know  nothing 
about  the  South  Island  at  all,  and  my  first  answer,  that  the  Loudon  University  model  would  bo  better, 
was  having  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  North. 

2575.  With  reference  to  the  classical  part  of  the  examination  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Gram- 
mar School,  in  your  opinion  is  the  standard  attained  iu  Latin  equal  to  that  attained  at  English  gram- 
mar schools  ? — No  ;  I  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  equal. 

2571).  You  qualified  one  of  your  answers  by  saying  what  3'ou  had  been  "  led  to  expect."  I  did  not 
know  w  hether  you  referred  to  anything  you  had  heard  about  tlie  school,  or  to  anything  the  masters  had 
told  you? — I  was  fortunately  in  a  position  to  give  an  unbiassed  opinion,  for  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
school,  and  had  had  no  conversation  with  the  masters  whatever.  AVhat  I  was  led  to  expect  was  simply 
from  newspaper  reports.  But  I  do  not  look  for  the  same  standard  iu  Latin  as  I  should  expect  from 
English  bo}  s.     1  had  long  given  up  that  idea. 

2577.  Eev.  IV.  E.  jfuli/an.]  You  prepared  examination  papers  iu  French,  and  were  led  to 
believe  there  was  a  French  class  ? — I  believed  so.  I  prejiared  two  papers — one  a  higher  test,  and  the 
other  an  elementary  test. 

257S.  Do  you  know  how  it  happened  that  there  was  no  examination? — As  far  as  I  was  given  to 
understand,  it  was  in  this  way  :  The  examination  of  the  school  extended  over  a  long  period ;  the  sub- 
jects were  many,  and  they  were  taken  to  suit  tho  convenience  of  the  examiners  and  the  masters.  My 
paper  in  French  had  been  prepared  a  long  time,  and  it  was  printed  and  sent  to  the  authorities.  But 
other  papers  intervened,  and  they  came  on  the  days  on  which  the  French  paper  should  have  been  done, 
until  it  was  driven  into  the  second  week — Monday,  and  on  that  day  there  was  some  other  examination 
coming  on,  either  for  the  Civil  .Service  or  for  something  else  of  that  kind,  and  the  headmaster  of  the 
College  and  Grammar  School  said  that  several  of  his  best  French  pupils  would  be  occupied  with  that 
examination,  and  he  took  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  examination  in  French  should  not  take  place.  I 
have  his  letter  to  that  eiiect.  The  papers  were  prepared,  printed,  and  in  the  bands  of  the  school 
authorities,  and  I  was  ready  to  do  the  work. 

2579.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  it  was  merely  because  other  examinations  interfered  with  the 
examination  in  French  ? — Yes. 

25SO.  Dr.  Wallis.']  You  have  said  that  you  were  disappointed  with  the  historical  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  scholars.  In  what  respects  was  it  defective? — There  were  eight  bo^-s  iu  the  first  class.  I  ex- 
amined their  papers  in  Eoman  history,  and  I  returned  one  boy  as  haying  done  an  exceedingly  good  paper, 
and  as  to  the  rest  I  noted  that  they  had  little  knowledge  of  the  subjeet  at  all ;  and  that  was  my 
opinion. 

2581.  Were  they  deficient  in  facts,  dates,  or  principles? — With  the  exception  of  one  boy,  they 
■were  deficient  in  all. 

25S2.  Professor  Coolc.']  You  have  had  some  experience  as  an  examiner  of  schools? — Yes  ;  I  have 
had  constant  experience  here,  and  iu  the  Old  Country  before  I  left. 

2583.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  history  as  a  school  subject  at  all? — My  opinion  19 
that  it  would  depend  entirely  upou  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  teachers. 
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Stv.C.M.Kehon.  258'4.  Tlie  O/iairman.}  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  buildings 

ill  which  tho  Grniumar  School  is  being  held? — There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  buildings  are  utterly 

Feb.  21, 1879.     unsuitable-. 

2dS5.  I  lliink  you  Iiavo  been  examiner  for  tho  Parnell  Gramtnar  School  for  some  years? — Yes, 
three  years  out  of  four. 

2oSG.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tho  proficiency  in  that  school,  say,  in  regard  to  classics — not  ia 
compari.son  with  aiij"  other  school  ? — Tiic  work  at  the  school  is  very  uneven  indeed.  Sume  few  of  tho 
pupils  do  their  Latin  very  well,  but,  with  tiio  exception  of  a  few,  I  should  regard  Latin  as  rather  a 
weak  Hubject  in  tho  school. 

2587.  Did  you  examine  that  school  in  mathetnalics? — Tes.  I  would  say,  with  reference  to  tho 
Latin,  that  there  was  an  improvement  this  year  aa  compared  with  previous  years  :  etill  the  Latin  was  a 
weak  subject.  In  mathematics  the  results  were  reasonably  fair.  I  had  the  advantage  this  time  of  being 
allowed,  tlirou^'h  the  kind  permission  of  Jlr.  Lusk,  to  see  tho  papers  which  he  set  for  the  Auckland 
Collej;c  and  Grammar  School,  and  which,  with  two  exceptions,  were  used  simultaneously  for  tho  other 
school. 

2388.  Have  you  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  staff  of  the  Parnell  School — I  do 
not  mean  the  efficiency  of  the  masters — for  instructing  the  number  of  pupils? — I  think  that,  to  do 
justice  to  the  school,  they  should  have  another  assistant.  I  as  much  as  intimated  that  in  the  report 
which  I  presented  to  the  Board  recently.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  divisions— ^an  upper  division, 
a  second  division,  and  a  lower  division — and  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  second  division,  which  I 
think,  for  the  efficient  teaching;  of  the  school,  ou'^ht  to  bo  subdivided,  and  have  two  teachers. 

2589.  Is  it  a  fact  that  that  school  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  fees  from  the  pupils  ? — I  believe 
it  is. 

2.500.  lirv.  W.  J'J.  Mulgan.']  How  many  masters  aro  there? — At  present  there  is  a  vacancy,  but 
the  stair  when  complete  comprises  three  masters — the  headmaster  and  two  assistants — and  there  is  a 
visitiiij?  master  who  teaches  dr.awing.  and  another  who  instructs  in  botany. 

2591.  How  manv  pupils  are  there? — About  eighty,  I  think. 

2592.  Rev.  TV.  J.  JIabcns.']  On  what  grounds  have  you  como  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  not 
expect  as  good  work  in  Latin  from  boys  iu  the  colonies  as  from  boys  at  Home? — Experience;  hitherto 
I  have  found  it  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  to  get  the  standard  as  high  as  wo 
find  it  in  England,  but  ei^jjit  years'  experience  in  Auckland  has  taught  me  that  boys  here  of  the  same 
age  do  not  know  so  much  Latin  as  they  do  in  the  Old  Country  ;  and,  wlien  we  know  they  do  not,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  the  standard  to  be  as  high. 

259.3.  Dr.  TVallis.]  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  girls  in  Auckland  of 
Latin  and  mathematics  ? — None  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the  singular  instance  of  iliss  Edger, 
who  replied  to  m}^  paiiers  in  Latin  at  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  and  whom  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  placing  fir.'^t. 

2594.  Which  Miss  Edger? — Miss  Lilian  Edger.  She  did  better  than  the  best  boy,  who  did  very 
well.     Her  papers  were  really  a  pleasure  to  read. 

2595.  I'rnfessor  Cook.']  The  examination  she  underwent,  I  prcsumf,  would  count  for  her  annual 
examination  to  s.atisfy  the  requirements  of  the  University  ? — 1  am  not  aware.  The  papers  were  simply 
sent  to  me  ;  I  suppose  they  were  something  special.  The  list  of  pupils  was  sent,  and  there  was  a  line 
drawn,  and  Miss  EJger's  name  was  j)ut  underneath  ;  but  the  standard  was  the  same. 

259(,!.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  general  system  of  incpection  and 
examination  for  the  whole  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  colony  ? — I  have  not  thought  on  the  subject ; 
I  have  not  dreamt  of  tho  ))ossibility  of  it  even. 

2597.  You  arc  possibly  aw.are  that  some  time  back  it  was  the  fashion  for  schools  in  England  to  get 
their  examiners  from  theL^niversities  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way,  but  that  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  a  joint  Board  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been  formed,  which,  on  application  being  made 
from  schools,  appoints  the  necessary  number  of  examiners  for  them.  Do  you  think  we  might  gradually 
work  up  to  some  such  jdan  as  that,  with  the  view  of  examining  the  whole  of  the  secondai*y  schools  in 
the  colony  systematically? — I  think  it  very  possible  indeed.  If  we  had  the  men  of  the  same  standard 
it  would  bo  advisable  ;  and  I  should  think  there  would  be  plenty  of  good  men  found  for  tho  work  in 
New  Zealand. 

259S.  The  Chairman.]  1  think  you  are  an  ad  eutidem  graduate  of  the  New  Zealand  University? — 
Yes. 

2399.  Are  you  aware  that  under  tho  present  law  it  is  proposed  to  exclude  ad  eundem  graduates 
from  the  Convocation  which  is  to  be  established? — I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  I  should  think  they 
might  do  better  thau  exclude  some  of  those  who  have  taken  ad  eundem  degrees. 

2600.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  has  the  University  of  New  Zealand  conferred  upon  the 
colony  those  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  a  University  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 


SATrnDAT,  22>-D  Febucary,  1879. 

PrESEXT : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Korke,  M.H.R.,  in  the  chair. 


Professor  Cook, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 

Eev.  W.  E.  Mulsrau, 


Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Ulrich. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Sloman,  Mr.  J.  E.  Sloman,  B.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined 

2601.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  one  of  the  masters  in  the  Auckland  CoUej 
es. 

2602.  How  loD"  have  tou  held  the  office  of  master  in  that  school  ? — For  seven  vears. 


T  1.  oo  io-n  2601.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  one  of  the  masters  in  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ? 

iet),  22, 18/y.    y^^ 
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200.').  Wlint  poNition  do  you  occupy  in  tlio  hcIiooI  P — At  prcNOnt  I  liuld  tho  puHltion  uf  mathomatical  Mr.  J.  F.  Slomait. 

innHtor.  

'2i\0l.   Prpviinii  to  JoiiiiiiK   tlio  Hrliool    wlmt  wi\i   your  oxpcriiitipo  as  ft  tonclior  ? — Immediately     Vtb. 'i:i,  IHTJ. 
|)r('vii>UH  III  joiiiini^  llio  Hi-lioiil  I  iitleiulccl  lliii  irnivcrHily  of  .Sydtu'V.      Hoforo  llmt  I  liad  bofii  coiiiioclcd 
willi  i\\o  Ip.swicii  (iraiiiin:)!'  .Sclinol  in  (jiKH'iixlaiid,  and  prior  io  timl  I  had  pax^ud  my  np|iruntico«)iip  a« 
a  piipil-toai'lu'r  in  tiu«  n:ili(inal  priin:iry  kcIiooIh  of  New  South  Wales. 

U(!()."i.    \'im  ^jniiliiatiMl  al  the  .Sydiioy  UiiivcMMily  i* — Vcn. 

12(iOI!.  What  waM  tlio  cdurHo  you  hail  to  purrtiio  as  an  uiid(>r^;radiiatn  of  iho  Univerrtity  ?  Had  you 
lo  1)0  ill  alti'iiilaiu'o  on  lorturCM  Y  -Vos  ;  wo  attended  lecture 4  al  the  Uiiivoraity  iu  clftHHiys,  malhumalicH, 
nud  pliyMie.s,  (dieiiii.slry  or  L,'eolo;j;y,  aecordini;  lo  llio  muIiJocIm  wo  took. 

2(!()7.    How  many  yi'arH  had  you? — 'I'hreo  years. 

"(iOS.   And  how  nianv  terniM  eai-li  year? — Three  termn. 

2000.  .As  a  residonl  m  New  Zealand  have  you  formed  any  n|)inion  as  to  the  cITicacy  of  the  present 
Uuiver-sity  of  New  Zealand  an  an  educational  inNlitulion? — I  lliiuk  it  likely  to  do  good  work;  it  has 
uot  been  in  exi.stonee  loni;  enoujjh  yet  to  show  much  work. 

2(il().   lias  it,  in  your  opinion,  had  a  benelieial  eU'ect  on  the  Auckland  Grammar  School? — Yes. 

201 1.  In  what  way  ? — It  hnn  acled  a?*  an  inconlive  towards  higher  educatidu. 

2012.  From  your  knowledge  of  .Auckland  do  you  think  there  would  bo  scope  for  establishing  a 
separate  eidlesiato  institution  for  hiijlicr  education  distinct  from  tho  grammar-school  or  secondary 
education?  Vou  are  aware  that  in  Canterbury  and  Otai^o  they  have  distinct  collegiate  iiiHtitutions  : 
in  your  opinion,  would  Auckland  supply  a  sulliciont  number  of  studont.s  to  warrant  tho  establishment- 
of  a  c(dle','e  distinct  from  tho  tJrainniar  .School  ?— At  present  I  think  the  number  of  students  would 
uot  justify  that. 

2til:5.  1  utiderstaiul  you,  then,  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  .Auckland  is  not  ripe  for  havinji; 
University  education  bestowed  upon  it  as  distinct  from  <^iammar-school  education? — I  did  not  intend 
to  say  that  exactly  ;  hut  I  think  it  i.s  not  ripe  for  an  institution  of  its  own  devoted  simply  to  University 
work  as  distinct  from  p;raminar-schotd  work. 

201  i.  I'rqf't'.isnr  Coo/,\]  You  think  Auckland  ought  uot  to  be  deprived  of  some  share  in  tho 
ndvanta!.;es  of  tho  University  ? — Certaiidy  not. 

201.5.  How  do  you  propose  that  tho  University  education  .should  be  given? — In  tho  same  wav 
that  it  has  boon  i^ivon  ;  we  havo  given  University  education  hitherto. 

2t)l0.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  a  satisfactory  method  in  all  its  boarinsi-s  ?  To  make  tho  question 
more  definite,  do  you  not  think  the  presence  of  students  in  tho  Auckland  Grammar  School,  who  are 
tiying  to  do  Univer-sity  work,  has  overtaxed  the  power.s  of  the  masters  ? — Certainly  it  has  been  hard 
work  for  the  masters. 

2017.  Anit  y»3u  think  that  that  state  of  thing.?  should  be  allowed  to  continue? — No,  not  to 
continue;  but  University  work  would  gradually  be  developed  from  the  grammar-school  work,  and 
tho  institution  would  grow. 

2018.  In  what  way  would  it  grow  ?  In  what  possible  w.av  could  it  grow  ? — As  a  demand  was 
shown  for  University  work,  men  could  be  put  apart  for  that  work. 

2019.  But  do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  any  part  of  t'lie  world  where  a  University  has  grown 
out  of  a  school  iu  that  way  ? — I  cannot  say  I  remembur  any  instance. 

2G20.  Docs  it  not  appear  to  j^ou,  as  a  University  man,  that  the  kind  of  work  to  bo  done  is  so 
essentially  different  iu  character  that  it  could  not  possibly  grow  out  of  a  school?  For  instance,  tho 
lectures  you  were  accustomed  to  attend  at  Sydney  were,  I  should  think,  of  such  a  kind  that  they  could 
Uot  ])ossibly  grow  out  of  school  work  ? — I  think  to  some  extent  the  .Sydney  Univer.sitv  grew  out  of 
school  work,  because  I  know  that  the  mathematical  professor  iu  tho  early  days  taught  vulgar  fractions, 
decim.al  fractions,  and  so  on. 

2021.  Yes,  but  the  University  was  uot,  I  think,  developed  out  of  a  school?  I  want  to  know  how 
it  is  possible  for  the  one  to  grow  out  of  the  other  ? — The  University  students  at  the  Grammar  .School  form 
a  class  by  themselves.  Tliey  aix*  not  taken  with  the  boys  who  are  merely  following  grammar-school 
work  ;  they  form  the  highest  class  in  the  school,  and  consequently  their  lessons  or  lectures  are  given 
to  them  apart  from  tliO  others.     I  am  speaking  here  of  what  took  place  in  1S7G. 

2022.  But  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Macrae  that  the  University  undergraduates 
merely  received  their  instruction  in  the  sixth  form  with  others  who  are  not  undergraduates.  We  have 
also  had  it  iu  evidence  friim  Mr.  Nelson  that  no  special  examination  was  held,  at  any  rate  last  j'ear,  for 
the  undergraduates — that  there  was  the  ordiuarj' school  examination? — There  was  a  distinct  exami- 
nation for  the  undergraduates,  for  I  set  a  paper  myself  ;  but  Mr.  Nelson  certainly  only  examined. the 
school.  I  think  he  h.id  a  paper  from  oue  of  the  imJcrg.-adu.ites,  but  not  as  au  undergraduate  of 
the  University. 

2023.  But  is  it  not  a  fiict  that  undergraduates  are  taught,  aud  always  have  been  taught,  as  ])art  of 
the  upper  form? — They  do  form  part  of  the  sixth  form  with  certain  pupils  who  are  fit  to  work  with 
them,  but  who  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  University  cour.-?e. 

2021.  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgnn.]  How  many  are  there  attending  what  you  call  tho  University  class, 
and  receivins;  University  education  at  the  present  moment  ? — There  are  two  uudergraduates  at  present 
connected  with  the  school  wh  •■  have  not  yet  returned  this  year,  and  there  are  five  others,  not  under- 
graduates, who  will  have  their  education  along  with  tliein. 

2025.  Do  these  additional  five  intend  to  go  up  for  a  degree? — Yes.  I  cannot  answer  for  every 
one  of  them,  but  some  of  them  do. 

2020.  Profesnor  Sale.'\  The  only  distinction  between  the  five  and  the  two  is  that  the  five  have  not 
yet  matriculated  ? — Yes. 

2027.  Are  they  fit  to  matriculate? — Yes. 

202S.  And  do  you  expect  they  will  matriculate  on  the  next  occasion  ? — Yes. 

2629.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  sixth  form  should  gradually  cease  to  be  a  sixth  form,  aud  become 
a  class  devoted  solely  to  University  education? — Yes. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Sloman.  2030.  Can  there  be  anything  gradual  in  sufh  a  process  as  that  ? — I  think  so,  inasmuch  aa  all  educa- 

tion  is  Rradiial. 

Teb.  22, 1879.  2U.'!L  Ych  ;  hill  I  mean  in  the  stei)  of  converting  a  sixth  form  into  a  set  of  students  receiving 

Univorsity  education,  and  in  converting  part  of  a  school  into  a  college,  can  there  be  anything  gradual? 
Must  it  not  1)0  a  complete  step  ? — Certainly  it  is  a  conijilL'te  tttcj),  but  I  do  not  think  an  abrupt  step. 

2();i2.  lifv.  W.  J.  JLabrniil  Is  the  fbrui  you  ai-o  speaking  of  that  which,  under  Mr.  Tisdall's 
guidance,  was  reading  Virgil  when  I  visited  the  school  with  the  other  Commissioners  the  other  day? — 
A  i)art  of  that  form  consisted  of  those  lads,  but  there  was  another  class  jvith  them  on  that  occasion — a 
lower  class. 

2033.  So  tliat  tlio  class  of  which  you  expect  the  members  soon  to  become  undergraduates  were 
reading  then  with  the  class  below  them  ? — l)n  that  occasion. 

20151.   Js  that  an  ordinary  arrangement  ? — ^^'o. 

2035.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  circumstances  on  that  day  wliich  led  to  that  arrangement? — I 
think  1  may  quote  two  circumstances :  First,  our  staff  of  masters  was  incomplete,  from  the  absence  of 
an  English  master  ;  and,  secondly,  our  time-table  for  the  year  was  not  then  made  up. 

2030.  The  Chairman.']  Is  it  customary  to  have  a  limo-tablc  such  as  was  made  up  recently  ?  Had 
you  such  a  time-table  in  the  previous  year? — Yes. 

2037.  AVas  it  simply  that  the  lime-table  was  not  prepared  this  year? — Yes;  the  classes  take  some 
little  lime  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  classify,  and  the  time-table  is  drawn  up  then  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  classes  which  may  be  formed. 

203S.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  previous  years  you  have  always  had  a  time-table  ? 
— Y'cs. 

2039.  Ecv.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  principal  difficulties  with  which 
secondary  education  has  to  contend  in  Auckland?  1  mean  grammar-school  education  in  general? — I 
cannot  .say  that  we  have  any  special  dillicullies  in  Auckland — none  iiave  struck  me. 

2010.  Do  you  Cud  that  as  a  rule  boys  stay  at  school  long  enough  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  is  desirable  of  a  grammar-school  course  ? — As  a  rule  they  do  not ;  but  that  is  not  a  difficulty- 
peculiar  to  Auckland. 

2011.  The  Chairman.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  state,  Mr.  Sloman.  before  this  Commission,  that 
the  present  system  of  giving  University  education  in  Auckland  is  satisfactory? — It  has  difficulties  to 
contend  with.     Do  you  mean,  jNIr.  Chairman,  tiie  nature  of  the  education  given  ? 

2012.  I  mean  the  opportunity  rather  of  giving  University  education  ? — It  certainly  requires  a 
staff  of  lecturers,  or  professors,  or  teachers  to  carry  it  out. 

2013.  As  a  University  graduate,  and  as  a  teacher,  do  you  think  the  opportunities  of  receiving  a 
University  education  in  Auckland  are  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  ? — I  should  say  that  on  the  whole 
they  are  satisfactory — that  is,  so  far  as  those  who  have  received  the  education  are  concerned. 

2044'.  And  as  a  natural  consequence  you  approve  of  the  present  system  of  blending  grammar- 
school  education  with  University  education  ? — Yes,  as  we  at  present  carry  it  out ;  but  the  results  have 
been  attained  with  too  great  an  expenditure  of  labour. 

2015.  lirr.  W.  E.  Midgan.]  You  spoke  of  dilliculties — what  difficulties? — One  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  to  contend  with  at  present  is  want  of  accommodation.  We  have  had  to  devise  plans  to  keep 
the  University  pupils  by  themselves.     We  have  suffered  cliielly  from  want  of  accommodation. 

2010.  Professor  Sale.]  Have  there  not  been  diillculties  in  finding  time  to  take  the  undergraduates 
separately  ? — We  have  had  difficulties  which  have  been  met  by  certain  masters  of  classes  meeting  outside 
of  what  we  call  the  usual  school  hours. 

2017.  At  what  hours  in  the  day  ? — A  class  was  held  from  half-past  S  until  half-past  9  in  the 
morning  on  particular  days.  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  that  point ;  bnt  I  think  almost  every  day  in  the 
week  at  one  time. 

2048.  Any  in  the  evening? — None  in  the  evening. 

2019.  Any  in  the  ordinary  hours  of  recreation  ? — Not  in  the  midday  recess. 

2650.  At  any  other  time  of  the  day  ? — That  was  the  only  time. 

2051.  Is  it  possible  in  one  hour  a  day  to  prepare  a  student  for  all  the  work  he  has  to  do  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  University  degree? — I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  class  was  only  held 
at  that  hour,  but  that  was  one  hour  at  which  it  was  held.  It  was  held  also  during  the  three  hours  of 
the  morning,  of  which  this  was  one,  the  other  two  being  in  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

2052.  Exactly.  Then  at  the  other  hours  it  was  not  a  distinct  University  class  ?  I  understood 
from  you  that  this  class  was  taken  from  half-past  S  to  halt'-past  9  as  an  extra  hour — taken  for  the 
University  undergraduates  only.  At  what  other  time  of  the  day  were  the  University  undergraduates 
taught  by  themselves  ? — They  continued  there  from  half-))ast  S  until  half-past  11. 

2053.  But  I  understood )ou  to  say  "  along  with  others  "  ? — By  themselves.  This  was  an  arrange- 
ment made  in  the  year  1S70.  Last  year  other  lads,  who  were  fit  to  do  so,  worked  with  the  under- 
graduates. 

2053a.  Working  by  themselves  without  assistance  ? — No,  with  a  master. 

2054.  Then  is  the  time-table  arranged  so  that  one  master  can  be  devoted  solely  to  University 
work  for  four  hours  every  day  ? — So  that  one  master  of  course  might ;  but  one  has  the  Latin,  another 
mathematics,  another  the  chemistry,  and  so  on. 

2055.  AVere  there  four  masters? — Three  masters  in  the  upper  school  and  a  chemistry  master. 
2050.  Then  every  day  eai.di  of  these  four  masters  devoted  one  hour  to  special  University  work  ? — 

Some  time  to  special  University  work  ;  I  am  not  sure  how  long. 

2057.  And  took  the  University  students  by  themselves  ? — Yes. 

2058.  Do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  ordinary  school  work  should  be  interfered  with  to 
this  extent? — The  classes  of  the  school  would  not  be  interefered  with  under  such  an  arrangement  as 
that.  The  master  who  had  that  form  had  to  attend  an  hour  earlier,  and  he  was  allowed  that  time  at 
some  other  part  of  the  day.  Ho  had  his  five  hours' work  during  the  day — the  ordinary  course  of  the 
school,  so  that  if  he  attended  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  it  meant  an  hour  off  at  some  other  part  of 
the  day.     The  work  of  the  school  was  not  interfered  with. 
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2ri.'0.  'I'liPii  it  Mimpiy  onliiilcil  ono  Iioiii'm  iiilililiniwil  work  on  cncli  of  llioiio  mantcM  ? — Hardly  oiio  Mr.J.F.HIoman, 
lioiir  iiililiti<iiiiil  ;  I'ciilly  inii!  liour  i>iil  nl'llin  uhiiiiI  (ino'.  

'2(i(!().  'I'linl  JH  ill  ndililioii,  in  it  not  r" — Not  if  llio  lioui-  i^  tiikoii  ofVnflcrwiipiJK — for  itiBtancp,  if  the     '''■''■  '^'^>  ^870. 
niastor  Icfl  lit  H  o't'lofk  iiiNlcail  of  nt   I-  o'clock. 

Utilil.  'riioii,  if  lio  IciivcH  III  ;j  o'clock  iimlciid  of  1  o'clock,  docn  not  the  bcIiooI  Butfcr  to  that  extent? 
— I  tiiiiik  it  ])OHHiblc  lliiit  the  timc-tiililo  coiiM  l)o  nrrnuKOil  ho  iih  to  prevent  any  Iohh  to  tho  Hchool. 

2t'>(i'J.  The  Cliiiirmnn]  WImt  w  tlio  prcHcribcd  time  for  opcniiif^  tho  Bcliool  ? — Tho  uhiiuI  hour  is 
liftlf-piiNl  1)  o'clock-. 

lllililt.  'riu'ii  do  1  iindorHliiiid  liiat  for  tho  purpose  of  coiiductinR  tho  tuition  of  the  University 
Rtudcnt.s  tli(<  Hchool  opciiN  at  half-pnsl  8 'r* — Not  at  present.  That  was  a  means  which  wo  took  to 
meet  tlio  I'liiviM'Hity  Htudeiits. 

l!()(il'.   And  how  in:uiy  inaHtcrs  wutild  attend  at  lialf-jiast  8? — One. 

litill.'i.  Who  would  that  iiiaNtcr  lie — tho  licadnia^'tcr  or  the  Bucond  master? — I  think  I  took  tho 
class  ono  day  in  the  week,  and  the  classical  iiia.stcr  look  it  the  remaining  four  days. 

2()Ut>.  Was  thei-e  any  special  remuneration  f^ivi'ii  to  tin;  mastei.s  for  doing  this  voluntary  work? — 
None. 

2GG7.  Hrp.  W.  J.  Jltibnis.]  I  understand  that  ('.iih  master  was  released  from  one  hour's  ordinary 
school  work  durin;;  the  day  as  a  kind  of  eompeiif-ation  for  tho  e.xlra  hour? — Vcm. 

2(i(iS.  I'roJ'cs.ior  Cook.]  1  am  not  i]\uU)  clear  what  ha]ipcnH  to  the  undergraduates  after  lialf-past  9 
— they  stay  on  for  another  two  hour.-*  \indcr  the  direction  of  a  master? — Ye.s. 

2l)t!'.1.  By  themselves,  or  mixed  with  another  clixxa  ? — By  themselves.  I  am  speaking  licrc  of  what 
took  place  in  1S7G. 

2(i70.  Thoy  never  work  with  tho  ordinary  sixth  form  then;  I  mean,  in  a  general  way,  do  they 
work  with  the  si.xth  form  ? — They  had  five  forms  below  them.  Of  course  a  form  being  divided  into  two 
parts  for  different  work  does  not  interfere  with  tho  live  forms  below.  They  formed  what  you  would 
call  the  sixth  form. 

2()7l.  Then  your  ordinary  sschool  consisted  of  only  five  forms? — At  first  of  si.'t  forms,  but  the 
sixth  form  gradually  grew  into  the  University  class. 

2()72.  J5iit  you  never  had  in  it  at  any  ono  time  any  very  great  number  of  undergraduates,  I  think? 
AVhat  was  tho  greatest  numlier,  speaking  roughly? — 1  think  we  have  had  five  there  at  a  time. 

207;!.  And  do  you  think  it  was  a  satisfactory  arrangement  that  a  school  consisting  of  something 
like  200  scholars  should  only  be  divided  into  iive  ibrms — a  school  as  distinct  from  the  undergraduates? 
— I  cannot  say  that  the  school  suflercd  under  that  arrangement. 

2t)71.  lii'r.  TV.  E.  3lul(jan.~\  You  seemed  to  convey  the  meaning  that  one  hour  might  be  given 
to  the  undergraduate  class,  but  at  the  same  time  the  masters  would  only  have  to  teach  five  hours. 
That  would  in  my  mind  imply  that  one  hour  was  to  be  taken  off  every  five,  and  that  four  hours  only 
were  to  be  devoted  to  school  purposes  ? — The  man  who  had  the  extra  hour  liad  four  hours  in  the 
school,  but  tho  ordinary  five  hours'  work  of  the  school  was  conducted  by  the  other  masters. 

2673.  Professor  Sale.']  Was  that  done  by  putting  two  classes  together? — In  some  cases,  yes. 

Mr.   C,  A.  EoiiERTSON  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  C.  Sohertton. 

2676.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  one  of  the  masters  at  the  Auckland  College  andGrrammar  School  ?  

_yeg  "  Feb.  22,  1879. 

2677.  IIow'  long  have  you  held  that  office  ?~Five  years  and  six  months. 

2G7S.  I  think  that  previous  to  that  you  were  also  engaged  in  educational  matters? — I  have  been 
a  trained  schoolmaster  for  eighteen  years. 

2G79.  "What  position  as  a  schoolmaster  did  you  hold  before  coming  to  the  G-rammar  School  ? — 
Previous  to  my  appointment  here  I  was  headmaster  of  the  Thames  District  School. 

2GS0.  How  many  pupils  did  you  number  there  ? — 540. 

2G81.  And  what  position  in  the  Auckland  College  and  G-rammar  School  were  you  appointed  to,  on 
taking  office  under  the  Board  ? — Junior  master. 

2682.  Are  you  still  in  that  position  ? — Yes. 

2683.  You  have  received  no  promotion  ? — I  have  not. 

268i.  Neither  in  the  way  of  an  advanced  class  nor  additional  salary  ? — No  change  of  status  what- 
ever, either  in  respect  of  salary  or  work. 

26S3.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  bearing  the  New  Zealand  University  has  had  upon 
the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School? — I  think  the  taking  of  University  work  in  a  grammar 
school  such  as  ours  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  effective  educational  w-ork  performed  by  the 
Grammar  School  before. 

2G86.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  to  administer  University  education  to  any  of  the  pupils  ? 
— No.     Of  course  I  simply  express  my  opinion  iu  regard  to  that  from  what  I  have  seen. 

2687.  How  many  boys  are  there  iu  your  present  class  ? — Thirty-seven  this  quarter. 

2688.  Have  they  to  pass  any  preliminary  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the  school  ? — 
There  is  a  standard  of  some  sort ;  it  is  difficult  to  define.  Indeed  the  test  for  admission  depends  very 
largely  on  myself — in  this  way  :  The  sources  from  -which  we  chiefly  obtain  these  pupils  are  a  number 
of  private  schools,  iu  which  to  a  large  extent  the  education  is  irregular  or  not  uniform ;  and  iu  some 
cases  I  may  get  boys  who  are  pretty  well  up  in  arithmetic  but  very  deficient  iu  spelling,  and  others 
who  are  very  fair  spellers,  but  know  nothing  about  arithmetic,  <S:c. ;  and  I  have  to  measure  their 
capacity,  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  profitable  for  them  to  join  the  class.  I  am  not  able  to  make 
any  standard.  It  has  always  been  understood  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic  ;  but  in  many  cases  I  have  taken  pupils  who  could  not  do  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic, 
because  they  showed  sufficient  capacity  otherwise,  and  that  they  would  very  soon  learn. 

2GS9.  They  have  always  been  able  to  read  and  write  before  being  taken  at  the  Grammar  School? 
— Head,  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  some  cases  not  able  to  write.  I  may  say  that  the  lowest  qualification  in 
reading  has  been  to  read  monosyllables.* 

•  For  "  monosyllables  "  the  witness  desires  to  substitute  "  easy  narrative." — Sbo.  B.  Com, 
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Ur.  C.  Jlobfrlson.  2G90.  Pynfessor  Ulrich."]  What  are  the  dravrbacks  wliicli  yon  say  you  have  observed  as  resulting 

from  the  coinbiiiatiou  of  University  education  with  school-work  ? — To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  will  take 

Feb.  22, 1870.  tin;  l'>n;^IiHh  department.  For  llio  uioHt  part,  in  our  sciiool,  the  work  is  such  as  a  well-drilled  or  a 
fairly  trained  scluiolniaHter  could  do  elFcctually  and  well  ;  the  clasHCH  are  large,  and  the  work  is  such 
that  it  requires  a  good  tc'aclicr.  Now,  in  orilur  to  secure  an  English  master,  it  is  necessary  that  ho 
shouKl  be  able  to  do  the  higher  work  in  literature — lie  should  know  the  structure  and  so  on  of  the 
English  langviage,  as  it  i.s  laid  down  and  required  by  the  University  ;  and  I  think  that  the  general 
teaching  of  that  dc])artment  lias  suffered,  from  tlio  fact  that  it  has  been  nece-'^fary  to  select  young  men 
wlio  had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching,  but  who,  nevertheless,  gave  evidence  that  they  had  gone 
through  a  curriculum  of  higher  work.  That,  1  think,  is  very  detrinjental  to  the  general  teaching.  On 
the  whole,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  boy.s  out  of  a  hundred  wlio  require  this  higher  literary 
work. 

2G91.  Iicl:  if.  E.  Malgan.']  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  lower  school  ? — This  year,  as  nearly 
as  posj^ible,  120  in  what  is  termed  the  lower  school.  There  are  two  classes  in  which  there  is  nothing 
more  than  the  elementary  work  taught,  and  no  L:Uin.  In  the  fourth  class  elementary  Latin  is  taught. 
And  this  class,  that  is,  the  fourth  elas.^,  is  included  in  the  lower  school.  There  are  two  classes  with 
eighty-fi'.'e  or  eighty-seven  boys.  There  arc  about  eighty  boys  who  are  simply  learning  the  elementary 
work — reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  and  history  of  an  elementary  kind. 

2092.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  staud.ard  to  which  boys  must  attain  before 
being  admitted  into  the  lower  department  ? — I  can,  of  course,  only  speak  as  to  what  is  done  in  my  own 
class.  I  have  already  said  tiiat  there  is  a  standard  prescribed,  but  that  it  is  of  a  very  general  character, 
and,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  I'ollow  it,  it  is  not  applied  strictly.  The  standard,  so  far  as  it  is  prescribed, 
is  simply  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  the  four  tirst  rules  of  arithmetic. 

2C93.  Docs  that  enable  you  to  receive  pupils  in  the  Grammar  ^School  who  otherwise  would  belong 
to  a  ])riinary  school  ? — They  are  to  all  intents  aud  purposes  primary-school  boys,  and  you  cannot  call 
them  anything  else. 

2094.  So  that,  strictly  .speaking,  they  could  scarcely  be  admitted  into  a  grammar  school  properly 
BO  called? — They  are  not  fib  to  bej,'in  higher  work — not  fit  for  anything  more  tiian  elementary  work. 

209.J.  Professor  Cook']  I  think  you  said  that  sometimes  you  admitted  boys  whose  qualification  in 
reading  was  that  they  could  only  read  monosyllables  ? — I  said  that  in  reference  to  another  remark  I 
made,  that  I  have  to  judge  of  the  general  capacity  of  the  boy  to  learn. 

2090.  Then  I  suppose  those  boys  who  could  only  read  monosyllables  knew  nothing  of  arithmetic  ? 
— In  some  cases  they  did. 

2097.  Could  they  do  long  division  ? — No,  not  always. 

2098.  Can  you  remember,  in  the  instances  in  which  you  have  admitted  boys  to  the  school  who 
could  only  read  monosyllables,  what  they  could  do  in  arithmetic  ? — Probably  they  knew  the  multipli- 
cation table,  and  could  do  multiplication. 

2099.  A.nd  in  writing? — ^'ery  poor  writers.     Sometimes  they  can  write  well  and  cannot  spell. 

2700.  But  I  want  to  confine  your  attention  to  those  boys  who  could  only  read  monosyllables.  I 
want  to  know  what  their  other  qualifications  were.  You  say  that  in  arithmetic  they  probably  knew  the 
multiplication-table,  and  might  do  multiplication.  Now,  w^hat  would  be  the  qualification  of  these  same 
boys  in  writing? — I  think  very  poor— any  of  those  I  can  bring  to  memory  at  present. 

2701.  Then  you  admitted  boys  to  the  school  whose  qualifications  were  that  they  could  write  mono- 
syllables, knew  the  multiplication-table,  aud  could  do  multiplication,  and  whose  writing  was  that  of 
mere  beginners? — Yes. 

2702.  Aud  they  would  probably  know  nothing  of  geography  or  grammar? — Nothing  whatever. 

2703.  The  Chairman.']  What  are  the  hours  for  opening  aud  closing  the  school  ? — It  opens  at  half- 
past  9  in  the  morning,  closes  at  half-past  12,  opens  again  at  2,  aud  closes  at  ■!. 

2701.  Has  it  ever  been  the  practice,  as  far  as  you  have  been  concerned,  to  open  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  half-past  9  for  any  special  purpose  ?— Not  for  my  class.  Some  year  or  two  ago  some  classes 
of  the  higlier  school  opened  at  9,  but  1  cannot  speak  positively  on  the  point. 

2705.  Is  your  tuition  confined  exclusively  to  the  one  set  of  boys  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
day  ? — Yes,  entirely  to  one  class. 

2700.  Bco.  W.  J.  Hahcns.]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  grammar  school  should  take  charge 
of  boys  at  the  very  early  stage  of  their  education  which  you  have  described  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
myself.  I  think  that  tlie  grammar-school  work  ought  to  be  limited  to  higher  work.  Tiiat  is  my 
opinion  generally  as  a  teacher,  aud  from  my  experience  here.  But  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
if  a  grammar  school  took  elementary  work  at  all,  it  ought  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  take  the 
very  youngest,  and  not  commence  at  an  unknown  stage,  and  thus  render  the  junior  work  very 
unprofitable. 

2707.  The  Chairman.]  If  you  would  wish  to  make  any  general  remarks  on  education  as  it  exists  in 
Auckland,  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  those  remarks. — Since  receiving  notice  to  attend  I  wrote 
a  short  memorandum,  containing  some  points  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  general  interest.  The  notes 
I  have  made  are  as  follows  :  I  have  been  eighteen  years  a  trained  teacher,  and  eight  years  in  secondary 
schools.  I  should  recommend  a  modification  of  elementary  system,  so  as  to  allow  of  higher  work  being 
carried  on  alongside  of  the  more  elementary  in  the  same  school  (required  more  especially  for  schools  in 
thinly-peopled  districts).  Schools  established  for  secoudary  education  only  should  be  limited  to  higher 
work,  aud  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  self-supporting.  Scholarships  should  be  established  on  some  general 
system,  and  not  as  relating  to  particular  schools  (successful  competitors  to  select  school  they  wish  to 
attend).  All  endowments  out  of  the  public  estate  for  secoudary  education  ought  to  be  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  and  some  plan  of  general  distribution  established.  All  secondary  schools  ought  to  form 
a  coherent  part  of  a  general  State  s\"stem,  aud  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection  under  the  authority 
of  Minister.  Appointments  to  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  approved  of  by  Blinister  ;  dismissal  on 
same  basis.  Masters  in  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  graded  according  to  some  general  principle. 
The^University^,  to  be  effective,  ought  to  combine  functions  of  examining  body  and  teaching  body ;  one 
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iiuportnnt.  function  of  tcnrliing  body  ulionlil  bo  tho  cdiirnlinn  of  (bono  who  nro  to  bocomo  tc&cherr.  3ir.  C.  Soberlien. 

wbctlici-  of  Hi-ciindiiry  or  I'li-nii'Mliirv  hcIiooIh.     All  Irnflici'M  out,'ht  to  know  flonifnlnry  |)hyiiiolo(^v,  and  

lisyflu)lof,'y,  niul  n\oi',d  HoiciifO.     Kli'iiK'nIury  Bcionco  oiii,'lil    to   iio  Hyuteniulii-nily   tiiiiHlil,  ln-inj;  bitter     Feb.  22,  1870. 

ndanlcd  to  cvidvo  and   build   np  tlio   natnnil   ])owi'rH  oi  llio  mind   iit   ini  mrlior  MtiiHc  than  litorary 

BubjoftH.      IliMtory,  n»  nNiially  tauL;lil,   in  not  a  prolitablo  Nubidct  for  young  piipilM  — an  an  educating 

nicann  HuitaMo  lor  advanced  pnpiN  in  liinlier  claH!<c«  only,  in  tnc  form  of  iuctnrcn.     In  gco^'rajiliy,  aH  a 

rub',  tluTO  is  a  j^rcat  deal  too  nincli  lopof,'nipliy  inniHtrd  on — crainrncd,  to  bo  forgotten.     Klcnicntary 

pliyNical  gi'o;;r.i|>liy  can  be  lanylil  snoct  ^<^^fnlly  and  pi'ofilably  to  coinparativoiy  young  pupilH  (doveloping 

intollig(Micc).     liraniniar  hIioiiIcI  form  a  part  id'  r<adiiig  Icsdon,  and  ih  not  a  Huilable  huImccI  for  HyHtom- 

atic  tiacinng  to  any  Inil  advanced  |)npil.-<.     (Should  bo  imparled  incidentally,  or  em|»irically,  to  youtig 

pupilH  )     (."osl  of  liinlicr  cdncalion  about  £'2i  per  annum  in  lii;;beht  ela.s.xcN.     The  HyHtem  of  Bccondary 

oducaluui  onL;lil   to   bo  mo  regulated  as  not    to  exclude  viduiitary  hcIiooIk   (on  tho  gcn<Tal  ground  of 

liberty).      None  nliould  bo  |)erniilted  to  talio  charge  of  a  Hchool  without  a  liccnxo  or  other  authority 

from  AliniHter  (as  in  thoeaHO  of  Kurgeona,  phyHiciaiiH,  and  lawyers).     Somo  iirovision  ought  to  bo  made 

for  evening  claK!<e.M  l<ir  pccondary  educatiim  as  a  part  of  Hyntein.     ClaH«cn  Khould  never  exceed  thirty. 

'27()H.  lirv.  W.  J.  Jliihriis.]  Do  you  think  that  tho  district  high  schools  proposed  by  "Tho  Educa- 
tiou  Act,  1S77,"  would  blend  primary  and  secondary  education  in  tho  way  you  desiro  ? — No. 

270i).  Wherein  docs  tli(>  scheme  under  tho  Act  differ  from  aschemo  of  which  you  would  approve? 
—  In  this  way  :  that  it  wonhl  hardly  be  workable  in  a  very  largo  number  of  districts,  and  there  would 
bo  a  larse  number  of  children  in  tlio.se  districts  to  whom  it  wouhl  fail  to  secure  secondary  education. 

2710.  Then  1  ui'dcrstand  you  would  recommend  the  addition  of  some  elements  of  secondary 
education  to  every  primary-school  course  in  country  districts? — Yes. 

2711.  In  faci,  you  would  recommend  an  approximation  to  the  Scottish  parisli  school  systom ? — 
Someliiing  of  that  sort. 

2712!  When  you  say  you  think  that  the  holders  of  Government  scholarships  should  be  allowed  to 
select  their  own  school,  do  you  think  that  any  supervision  would  bo  necessary — -any  measure  of 
guidance  or  control  in  assisting  them  in  the  selection  r—  I  do  not  think  so.  1  base  my  opinion  on  this 
idea:  that  parents  on  the  whole  arc  pretty  good  judges  of  the  schools  in  which  they  think  their  boys 
would  get  on  best  ;  and  they  miglit  not  wisli  always  to  send  them  to  the  one  school.  ^ly  remark  on 
this  point  refers  as  much  to  the  IJoard  scholarships  as  to  any  others  which  may  bo  given,  either  by  tho 
University  or  under  any  system  which  may  be  established.  I  think  that  scholarships  should  not  be 
given  so  that  the  pu])il  who  obtains  the  scholarship  should  be  compelled  to  attend  a  particular  school — 
that  it  should  be  optional  with  him  what  school  in  the  colony  ho  should  attend. 

2713.  Fro/cssor  Cook.~\  Unless,  of  course,  the  scholarship  is  given  bv  that  particular  school  ? — 
Yes. 

271-i.  lici:  IF.  J.  Ilabriix.]  To  what  source  would  you  look  for  a  supply  of  teachers  for  evening 
classes? — I  am  not  quite  certain  about  that — whether  it  would  not  bo  better  to  leave  it  to  a  voluntary 
source,  such  teachers  coming  either  from  the  common  schools  or  from  the  secondary  schools  ;  any 
teachers  who  chose  to  volunteer. 

2715.  Do  vou  think  the  expenditure  of  energy  by  a  teacher  over  an  evening  class  would  subtract 
from  his  cQJciency  in  the  ordinary  work  of  his  day'school  ? — I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  it  must. 

271G.  Froffxtior  L'lrich.^  You  said  that  you  were  in  favour  of  substituting  elementary  science  for 
literary  subjects  in  schools.  'Would  you  bo  in  favour  of  extending  that  system  a  little  more  in 
grammar  schools,  and  of  having  in  the  hit^licst  class  two  divisions — the  one  going  in  for  more  technical 
education,  and  the  other,  jierhaps,  for  arts  ? — Yes  ;  1  am  quite  in  favour  of  that  in  a  secondary  school. 
In  training  for  a  schoolmaster,  I  liad,  myself,  to  pass  in  chemistry  ;  and  I  have  since  experienced  the 
advantage  of  having  gone  through  that  course.  I  have  beeu  able  to  give  elementary  lessons  in  science, 
and  I  have  always  found  it  a  profitable  subject  to  teach,  as  being  better  adapted  than  literary  subjects 
for  deyelopiug  the  mental  powers,  even  with  very  youug  pupils. 

Mr.   Geobge  Newell  Phillips  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.Cr.KPhillips, 

2717.  T/ic  Chairman.']  Do  you  hold  any  public  position  in  educational  matters  at  the  Thames  ? —    Feb.  22  1879. 
I  am  the  headmaster  of  tho  Kauaeranga  Boys'  School. 

2718.  How  many  pupils  attend  tliat  school  ? — We  have  430  on  the  roll. 

2719.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  head  teacher? — Two  years. 

2720.  Has  anvthing  been  done  ret  at  the  Thames  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  high  school 
under  the  Act  of  last  session? — The  Board  of  Governors,  I  believe,  have  held  one  meeting. 

2721.  You  think  there  would  be  sufhcieut  pupils  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  school? — I 
think  so.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  to  be  for  both  sexes,  and  we  have  about  1,100  children  on  tho 
rolls  of  the  Government  schools.  There  is  also  in  existence  a  private  school,  called  St.  Gein-ge's 
Grammar  School,  which  was,  I  belicTC,  two  or  three  years  ago  very  numerously  attended;  but  the 
numbers  have  declined  since  owing  to  tho  erection  of  my  new  school  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  a  great  many  of  the  scholars  from  it.  But  I  believe  there  are  about  thirty  pupils  now 
attending  the  St.  George's  School.  Then  there  is  what  is  called  a  superior  school  attached  to  the 
convent,  which  has  been  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  girls  not  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

2722.  JEer.  TV.  J.  Habens']  Do  you  think  that,  i'rom  the  ])opulation  resident  at  the  Thames,  any 
considerable  number  of  students  for  a  collegiate  institution,  as  distinct  from  a  grammar  school,  would 
at  any  time  be  sent  to  Auckland  ? — I  think  there  would  be,  eventually.  The  place  is  in  an  exceptionally 
depressed  condition  now,  but  I  think,  if  we  look  a  little  ahead,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  There 
will  be  a  considerable  population,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  Tliames  Valley,  in  a  very  few  years. 

2723.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Has  anything  been  done  under  the  Act  of  last  year? — I  understood  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the  Government  to  the 
effect  that  the  endowment  could  not  bo  handed  over  at  present,  or  for  some  time  to  come.  I  suppose 
it  is  part  of  the  lands  that  have  only  just  come  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  or  perhaps  not 
yet  completely  so,  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

17— H.  1. 
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Mr.a.y.FhiUivs.  2724.  Aiul,  as  fur  as  you  know,  there  is  not  an  iinincdiato  prospect  of  establishing  the  school  ? — 

There  is  no  imineiliiito  prospect  whiilcvcr,  I  undei'sland.     They  have  no  I'imkIs.     I  might  mention,  pcr- 

Fob.  22, 1879.  l,a])s,  th;it  lliero  was  so  strong  a  feeling',  about  three  years  back,  among  the  inliabitants  of  the  ThamcB, 
in  reforcncc  to  getting  the  means  of  a  more  advanced  cducatvf)n,  especially  for  girls — for,  although  a 
great  nianv  ])eop!e  avail  themselves  of  the  Convent  School,  yet  there  will  always  be  alarge  number  who 
will  object  to  send  their  cliildrcn  to  a  strictly  denominational  school — that  a  subscription  was  raised, 
and  a  ])l,-\n  foiined  for  setting  a  school  on  foot.  The  movement  did  not  come  to  anything,  but  there  was 
about  £100  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  which  is  still  in  the  bank;  and  tliero  have  been  some  commu- 
nications between  the  Board  of  tiovernors  and  the  managers  of  this  fund,  as  to  whether  the  latter 
woulil  bo  w  illing  to  hand  it  over  for  the  purposes  of  thu  jiroposed  high  school ;  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  decided. 

2725.  licv.  TV.  J.  Uaheiis-I  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  ari.^e  from  the  temporary 
establishment,  in  yourncigbbonrliood,  of  a  district  high  school  under  the  Act  r — Yes,  I  think  so.  If  such 
an  institution  were  opened,  I  think  a  considerable  number  of  people  would  send  their  children  there 
at  once.  One  of  the  district  schools  could  be  temporarilv  erected  into  a  district  high  school,  under  the 
Act.  That  is  only  my  own  opinion.  Perhaps  1  might  sriy  that  ever  since  1  have  been  at  the  Thames 
I  have  been  holding  classes  by  permission  of  the  Auckland  Board  of  Education  and  the  local  committee. 
They  grant  mo  the  use  of  the  school,  and  I  hold  classes  for  elementary  Latin,  rrench,  Euclid,  and 
algi'bra,  out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  time  given  is  very  short, 
and  llierefore  the  teaching  is  very  elementary:  elill,  the  classes  have  been  in  operation  for  two  years. 
I  have  about  twenty-five  pupils,  and  have  no  doubt  all  those  lads  would  attend  a  high  school.  I  believe 
tliey  would  be  sent  ;  and  that,  if  the  higli  school  were  started,  it  would  close  the  school  I  spoke  of  as 
St.  George's,  and  there  would  be  a  large  proportion  of  girls  from  the  Convent  School. 

2720.  Frofcssor  Sale]  The  memorial  which  you  have  presented  to  the  Commission  states  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Thames  District  arc  in  favour  of  the  eslablisbment  of  a  college  in  Auckland  devoted 
to  giving  higher  or  University  education.  We  have  had  several  witnesses  before  us  who  propose  that 
such  an  institution  should  really  form  part  of,  or  perhaps  eventually  grow  out  of,  the  present  Aucklaud 
College  and  Grammiir  School.  Are  you  in  favour  of  such  an  institution  as  that? — 2Co  ;  my  instruc- 
tions are  not  to  speak  in  favour  of  that. 

2727.  You  wish  for  a  separate  institution,  to  which  scholars  from  all  sorts  of  grammar  schools 
could  be  removed  f<n-  higher  instruction  ?— Yes  ;  in  which  a  complete  course  of  instruction  could  be 
given,  such  as  would  enable  them  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  A  coljege 
with  a  staff  of  professors,  similar  to  Canterbury  College,  is  what  the  Thames  people  are  thinking  of — 
unattached  to  any  grr-.inraar  school. 

2728.  Projl'usor  Cook.']  And  such  a  college  as  the  pupils  of  the  Auckland  Grammar  School  would 
leave  their  schocd  to  attend  ? — Exactly. 

2729.  If  one  of  the  schools  at  the  Thames  were  temporarily  converted  into  a  district  high  school, 
as  suggested,  do  you  not  think  the  effect  might  be  to  impede  the  establishment  of  the  Thames  Girls' 
and  iioys'  High  School,  as  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  last  session? — I  hardly  think  so,  if  care  were 
taken  to  make  it  thoroughly  well  known  that  it  was  a  temporary  expedient,  and  that  no  permanent 
appointments  would  be  made. 

2730.  And  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tiiames  would  be  satisfied  that  such  an  expedient 
should  be  resorted  to  ?  Y'ou  think  they  would  not  feel  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the 
prospects  of  establishing  a  permanent  school? — As  far  as  I  can  judge,  if  it  were  made  clear  to  the 
public,  and  tliey  thoroughl}'  understood  that,  owing  to  the  dilTicuhy  about  the  endowment,  the  new 
high  school  could  not  be  immediately  built,  a  staff  appointed,  and  everything  set  going,  I  thijik  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  accept  some  such  expedient  as  that. 

2731.  Tiie  Chairman.]  Arc  you.  as  one  engaged  in  scholastic  matters,  in  favour  of  the  attempt  to 
blend  grammar-school  and  Univcr.sity  education  in  the  one  establishment  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

2732.  Are  you  aware  that  that  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Grammar  School  in  Auckland? — I 
have  understood  so. 

2733.  Professor  UlricJi.]  The  Commlssiou  understood  that  there  were  normal  classes  established 
at  the  Thames  :  do  you  know  anything  about  them? — There  is  one  which  has  been  in  operation,! 
think,  for  about  three  years.  I  should  tell  you  that  tho  regulations  under  the  Aucklaud  Board  are  not 
yet  published,  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  on  this  point ;  but  I  understand  that  this 
class  is  to  come  to  an  end  in  Jfarch,  the  close  of  the  present  quarter  ;  and  that  teachers  at  the  Thames, 
at  any  rale,  aro  to  bo  answerable  for  the  passing  of  their  own  pupil-teachers,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in 
Cauterbury. 

2731'.  liev.  TV.  J.  HaJjens.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  so-called  training  classes  at  the  Thames  were 
anything  more  thau  classes  for  tho  instruction  of  younger  teachers  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  their 
education  ? — Only  for  that,  I  think. 

2735.  There  was  no  technical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching? — None  whatever.  "We  are  sup- 
posed to  give  that  as  far  as  we  can,  but  from  various  causes  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the  staff  of 
our  school  up  to  such  a  point  as  would  enable  us  to  give  much  of  such  teaching.  Tor  a  time,  per- 
sonally, I  had  a  sufficient  staff  to  relieve  me  from  being  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the  senior  class,  but 
that  is  not  tho  case  now. 

273G.  Professor  UiricJi.]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  besides  early  morning  classes  you  had 
occasional  evening  classes  ? — I  have  an  evening  cl;»ss  of  about  thirty. 

2737.  What  do  you  trach  there?  Is  the  education  more  of  a  technical  or  scientific  character,  and 
of  a  character  to  bo  useful  to  the  miners  ? — It  is  rather  a  composite  arrangement.  I  have  a  few  lads 
who  have  passed  the  Civil  Service  examination  and  so  on,  taking  algebra,  mensuration,  and  Latin,  and 
three  in  elementary  Greek  ;  and  then  I  hare  nine  candidates  for  the  pupil-teachers'  examination  in 
March,  who  are  just  preparing  in  Standard  5  of  the  primary-school  course.  Then  I  have  others  who 
are  just  following  behind — working  themselves  up  in  arithmetic  and  so  on.  Tiie  great  difficulty  about 
the  school  is  th;it  there  are  so  many  stages — it  takes  up  so  much  time.  Myself  and  the  second  master 
conduct  it  between  us. 
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2738,  Ilrv.  TV.  J.  Ilahrns.]  I  niKlcrHlnnd  tlmt  your  ('xpremiiou  of  opitiini  in  fanmr  of  a  didtrict  Mr.O.If.PMUpi. 
Iiigli  Hcliool,  iii  II  ((Miipiiriiry  o.xncilimit,  ii  td  Iki  rc^^arilml  Hirii|ily  «'<  yi>iir  pr-i-Hniml  vii'W? — Yen.  

27Mi).   Supixmiii^  Biii'li  II  (li.ttiii't  liiijli  Hcliool  to  Im  CMlaliliHlii'il.  wliii;li  iln  yoil  ihiiik  wuuM  bn  tho     Firb.  22,  187U. 

bout  biiililin;,'  fur  llu-  |iUf|>o^i»? — 'I'lic  ki-IiohI,  onllcd  llut  Tiwit i  Si-lionl,  which  ii*  now  lifiiii;  erctitcd  to 

replni'o  nil  ulii  Hch'iol.  li  will  bo  ciipiililo  of  iici'oininoibitiiiu  (ivo  liiiii<lro'l  cliililrcii,  iiii>l  in  li'iiii;  built 
very  iniu'li  on  tho  modt'l  of  .Mr,  Worlhiii^lon'H  bi-Iioo1  in  Wollmili-y  Street,  It  would  bo  much  luuro 
luitiiblo  tliiin  cilliiu'  my  huIkioI  or  tlm  T.iriiru  hcIiooI,  wliii!!i  ooriHiMtM  of  oiio  long  room. 

2711).  The  Chnirman]  1  uiidornliiiul  your  opinion  in,  that  it  \3  only  an  a  ti-mporaiT  rxpodioilt  that 
tho  pramninr-Hcluxd  iind  priiiiary-.schocd  cilucntion  hIiouM  bo  (,'ivi'u  uiidrr  the  oiiu  roof  :* — Certainly,  and 
that  it  hIiouM  bo  clo.irly  nimlo  known  that  hui-Ii  Ik  tho  case.  If  1  thought  it  would  interfere  iuany  waj 
with  tliu  eMtabli.''hmciit  of  ihu  lii^h  Nchool  1  nhould  bo  very  Burry  tu  advocate  it;  but  it  it  only  becauae 
it  is  tl»c  boat  that  oim  bo  done  under  tho  circumstances. 

Archdoacon  M.vi'S8i:i,i,,  LL.D.,  was  Bwoni  and  examined.  Archdeacon 

Mautuell. 
2741,  T/ir  C/iairmnn.]  I  think  you  aro  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Collego,  Dublin? — Ye«.  

2712.  And  you  have  been  sctllod  in  Now  Zealand  for  a  great  number  of  years  ? — I'or  forty-four    Tub.  22, 1879. 
years. 

2713.  The  Commidsion  would  bo  glad  of  your  opinion  upon  tho  point  as  to  whether  ntudonts  of  the 
Univei>iiy  of  Now  Zealand  should  bo  allowed  to  pass  the  proscribed  e.\auiinntinn  without  attending 
lectures  at  tho  collc^^os? — I  ain  inclined  to  bo  in  favour  of  tho  system  which  obtains  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  whcro  tho  student  is  not  required  to  attend  lectures  at  the  college. 

27H'.  Have  you  formed  any  general  opinion  as  to  wlielhcr  tho  present  system  of  University 
education  in  Now  Zealand  is  sulUcicnt  ? — No,  1  have  not.  I  have  not  studied  tho  question  of 
Univor.sity  education  in  Now  Zealand  at  all ;  but,  from  tho  littlo  experience  I  have  had  in  examining 
Bome  of  the  students,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  bo  desirable  that  the  examination  should  be  conducted 
by  the  University  and  not  by  tho  cuUegc. 

27l,j.  P)\>fissi>r  Cook.]  What  o.xaiuinations  do  you  refer  to? — Those  of  tho  undergraduates  who 
aro  examined  by  tho  college  once  a  year. 

27k).  Do  you  think  the  annual  college  examination  and  matriculation  examination  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  University  ? — 1  think  so. 

2747.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Tou  are  probably  aware  that  iit  present  there  is  an  attempt  to  combine 
University  education  and  grammar-school  education  in  the  one  cstab'ishmeut  in  this  city? — Yes;  I 
suppose  you  refer  to  tlie  .\uckland  College  and  Grammar  School. 

274S.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  satisfactory  sy.^tem  to  combine  those  two  branches  of  education  in  the 
one  building  and  under  tho  one  staff  of  masters? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2749.  What  I  waut  to  lead  up  to  is,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  established  iu  the  City  of 
Auckland  a  college  superior  to  the  Graumiar  School,  and  giving  the  same  education  as  is  given  in 
Canterbury  College  and  tho  University  of  Otago  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  point  I  feel  very  strongly  upon,  and 
I  have  thought  a  good  deal  over  the  question.  I  think  the  present  system  in  Auckland  is  bad.  They 
sweep  into  the  institution  little  children  without  auj-  previous  esamination  or  qualification,  and  it  can 
be  shown  that  these  children  absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  College.  Tliat  is  what  I  object 
to — tlieir  absorbing  a  largo  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  which  takes  them  at  too  cheap  a  rate, 
and  thus  becomes  a  rival  to  the  other  schools  iu  the  neighbourhood,  and  extinguishes  those  schools  and 
keeps  them  down. 

2750.  Are  you  of  opinion,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  that  elementary  education  is  given  to  too 
great  an  extent  iu  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School — that  too  much  attention  is  devoted 
to  that  branch  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that,  being  an  institution  sujiportcd  by  public  funds  and  endowments, 
it  ought  not  to  bestow  so  much  attention  upon  mere  elwneutary  education. 

2751.  I  think  you  have  stated  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
School  swamps  private  schools  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  the  fees  charged? — -Yes;  the  whole 
course  they  have  pursued  has  been  unworthy  of  them.  They  first  of  all  establish  an  institution  ;  they 
take  a  gentleman — a  man  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  and  a  thinker,  and  who  had  a 
flourishing  school — they  take  him  iuto  the  school  first  of  all  as  Principal,  aud  then  make  him  become  a 
second  master  ;  then,  after  they  have  got  him  in  and  extinguished  his  school,  they  turn  him  out. 
They  do  the  same  with  the  master  of  another  flourishing  school  iu  Hobsoa  Strest ;  they  get  him  into 
their  college,  extinguish  his  school,  and  then  turn  him  out.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  revival 
of  the  school  system  here,  aud  the  system  now  in  operation  I  consider  to  be  a  depressing  power  upon 
education  generally. 

2752.  Did  any  school  survive  the  depressing  effect  j'ou  speak  of? — Our  grammar  school  at  Parnell 
has  survived  aud  prospered.  It  is  a  Church  school,  aud  is  assisted  in  other  wajs.  But  a  private 
school,  now,  has  very  little  chance  of  rising  and  prospering  as  long  as  this  grammar  school  exists  to 
keep  it  down.  They  are  now  establishing  a  monopoly  of  education,  and  are  keeping  down  education 
in  Auckland  by  means  of  this  grammar  school. 

2753.  Professor  Sale.]  I  understand,  then,  that  you  think,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  proportion  of 
elemeutary  education  given  at  the  Auckland  Grammar  School,  the  combination  of  University  work  and 
school  work  in  the  same  institution  would  not  be  objectionable  ? — Not  at  all. 

2754.  Yon  are  aware  thnt,  iu  the  University  scheme,  students  have  to  prepare  themselves,  or  may 
prepare  themselves,  for  honour  examinations  and  for  the  degree  of  M. A. ;  do  you  think  that  that  work 
could  be  done  in  a  school  whose  main  object  was  to  give  grammar-school  education? — I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not. 

2755.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  in  other  grammar  schools  besides  the  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  School  ? — If  they  had  money  to  appoijit  masters,  of  course  it  could. 

2756.  We  had  it  in  evidence  this  morning  that  the  people  of  the  Tiiames  District  are  anxious  to 
have  a  high  school  established.     Do  you  think  it  likely  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  a  University 
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ArcMeacon      education  ill  their  high  school,  if  thoj'have  one? — It  all  depends  upon  the  endowments — whether  they 

Maunsell.        .,i'o  wealthy  or  not. 
77~,ci-Q  27'>7.  Looking'  at  the  probable  case,  do  you  think  it  is  likely  they  will  ever  bo  able  to  train  can- 

'  (lidatcs  fur  ail  the  Univi'r»ity  cxauiinationn  ? — Tlio  Thames  seems  to  be  ^'oiiir;  down,  and  the  population 

not  to  bo  inercaHing,  so  th.it   tlicy  may  not  bo  able  to  maintain  an  institution  of  sullicient  power  to 
do  so. 

2758.  AVcll,  being  unable,  do  you  think  they  would  bo  willing  to  transfer  their  more  promising 
students  who  wish  to  get  University  training  to  oilier  sehools  which  were  able? — The  students  them- 
selvesi  would  not  ask  theij"  consent  ;  they  would  come. 

2750.  And  tlie  ])eople  generally  in  the  Thames  District  would  not  object  to  that? — No  ;  I  think 
they  would  go  wherever  they  would  ;iet  the  best  sup|)ly. 

27(.>0.  J{cv.  II'.  E.  Mtihinn.']  Supposing  an  in.stit\ilion  were  established  in  Auckland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  University  education,  iiow  many  do  you  think  would  avail  thciuHelves  of  it  ? — I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  question.  First  of  all,  I  niay  say  that  what  I  contemplate  with  regard  to  a 
collegiate  institution  here  is,  that  there  should  be  a  head  establishment  — a  kind  of  head  and  friend, 
over  all  the  educational  establishments  in  the  province;  not  rivalling  them  or  crushing  them,  but 
helping  and  fostering  them.  Two  didicultics  will  then  arise  with  reg.ird  to  the  establishment — first, 
will  you  Kct  scholars  sullicient  ?  and,  second,  will  you  find  sufficient  employment  for  men  who  are  paid 
largo  salaries  ?  Those  arc  the  two  great  diflicnlties  in  the  case.  In  Sydney,  for  many  years,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  cannot  get  a  proper  number  of  young  men  to  go  to  the  University.  Even  at  the 
present  time  I  am  informed  they  have  only  got  sixty  ntudents  at  the  University.  At  any  rate,  as  long 
as  you  make  the  main  object  of  the  institution  to  be  jjreparation  for  degrees,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
get  many  here.  ]f  yon  want  to  get  scholars,  and  to  have  your  institution  properly  suited  to  the 
students  you  want  to  teach,  you  must  consider  the  condition,  prospects,  and  future  em])loyment8  of  the 
young  men;  the  various  works  they  will  bo  engaged  in — mining,  engineering,  navigation,  and  bo  on — 
and  you  should  hirgely  devolc  your  institution  to  these  subjects.  Of  University  men  you  will  not  get 
any  number  at  present. 

27GI.  Bv  University  men  you  mean  simply  students  who  are  going  through  the  Arts  course  ? — ^Tes, 
going  to  the  University.  I  may  say  that,  talking  to  my  friend  Mr.  i\Iuli;an  about  these  matters  the  other 
night,  and  under  the  impression  that  I  was  not  going  to  bo  examined,  I  thought  it  better  to  put  dowa 
my  ideas  in  writing,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  read  the  letter  which  embodies  the  ideas  I  have 
given  expression  to,  and  perhaps  puts  them  in  a  clearer  form.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Parnell,  21st  February,  1879. 
"  JIv  DE.4R  Mrr.oAN, — In  reference  to  our  conversation,  I  bep;  leave  to  submit  in  writing  to  you 
my  views  as  to  the  position  which  a  high  school,  maintained  by  the  Government,  should  occupy  amongst 
us.  I  wrote  to  Sir  George  Grey  some  time  airo  on  the  subject,  and  he  replied  that  your  Commissioa 
would  sit  in  course  of  time,  and  that  my  evidence  would  be  taken  before  it.  I  could  not,  as  you  are 
aware,  wait  to  be  examined,  and  this  Ute>-a  scrip/a  is,  I  consider,  better  than  a  statement  in  words.  In 
establishing  that  institution  you  should,  I  consider,  bear  in  mind  the  future  employments  of  our  young 
men.  If  you  meet  their  wants  you  will  solve  one  great  difTlculty  that  wc  considered — namely,  is  there 
any  chance  of  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  students  ?  Very  few  go  to  the  learned  professions.  Tiio 
lawyer  is  satisiied  with  a  small  amount  of  Latin  and  less  (ireck.  The  wants  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  will  be  supplied  at  the  theological  collct;e. 

"  In  this  new  and  rising  colony  the  knowledge  most  desiderated  is  geology,  engineering, 
hydrostatics,  surveving,  mechanics,  agriculture,  book-keeping.  Few,  perhaps,  will  go  deep  into  the 
the  ultimate  princi[dcs  of  these  branches,  but  these  are  the  baits  by  which  you  will  draw  our  young 
men.  You  propose  lectures  on  law  and  medicine.  I  add,  on  history,  and  also  what  is  called  technical 
training,  navigation,  astronomy,  chemistry,  logic,  rhetoric,  English  composition.  Tour  building, 
therefore,  .should  bo  so  arranged  as  to  meet  those  requiremculs — lecture-rooms,  with  a  library,  and 
other  rooms  supplied  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

"  All  these  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  the  plan  should  be  so  laid  as  to  admit  of  additions  as  the 
need  may  arise. 

"  The  Government,  I  submit,  should  consider  which  branches  are  likely  to  be  most  popular,  and 
begin  with  them.  For  a  loug  time  the  medical  department  was  the  main  department  in  the  London 
University. 

"2.  The  College  should  promote  and  help  the  work  of  education  in  the  province  by  supplying 
examiners,  giving  prizes  to  schools,  and,  particularly,  scholarships. 

"At  present  it  is  a  rival,  seeking;  to  extinguish  ;  sweeping  children  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of 
knowledge  into  its  net;  'underselling'  the  other  schools,  and  seeking  to  establish  a  Government 
monopoly  of  education. 

"  3.  It  should  prepare  for  the  University,  and  should  only  admit  as  students  scholars  of  a  certain 
age,  and  who  have  passed  a  certain  examination. 

"  4.  It  .should  prepare  for  Civil  Service  examinations. 

"  I  would  beg  most  earnestly  to  protest  against  the  way  in  which  the  Grammar  School  Board 
propose  spending  the  Government  grant.  Tliev  propose,  I  believe,  to  build  a  boarding-school.  You 
can  imagine  the  number  of  ct-cfleras  that  this  will  involve.  The  men  do  not  seem  able  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  a  common  grammar  school.  It  is  not  so  much  a  grammar  school  we  want,  or  a  boarding- 
school,  as  a  school  which  will  befriend  and  help  the  various  schools  iu  the  province.  It  is  not  a 
boarding-school  we  need,  but  rather  those  lecture-rooms  and  all  those  appliances  that  are  needful  for 
a  higher  education. 

"  The  £2,000  which,  I  believe,  they  get  annually  from  endowments  would,  with  the  fees,  go  far  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  institution  in  the  way  of  salaries,  prizes,  and  contingencies. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  a  helping  hand  stretched  forth  to  the  other  schools  of  this  province. 

"  I  have,  &c., 

"  B.  MirNSELii, 


Fib,  22,  1879. 
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"  OhjoelioiiM  1(1  iiropDHod  Ijonnliii^'-Hchuul  :   I.  'I'Iioho  not   tlio  proper  work  of  tho  Qovcrumciit  in      ArefiJumron 
tlio  nmtirr  oC   oiliiciiliDn,  ami  urn  liollcr  iloiio  hy  iiidiviilimlH  up  ClmrclicM  (c//,,  Hydiify).     'i.   Will        Mnunttti. 
nbMor'ij  riinila  llmt  ou(;lil  to  bo  c'in|»li)_vi>il  in  t'oHturin^  <''luciiii()n  in  llic  |)rovinou." 

U7(i2.  T/ii<  C'/iiiiriiiun.]  lIiivinK  cxiircHMcil  ho  Htri>n(,'ly  your  obji-clion  to  a  biinrdin^-Hi'lionl,  would 
you  Hiato  wliiil  prnvlHlon  onijlit  to  \w  maik*  for  llio  childron  of  |)arLMitN  rc-Nidin);  in  rcniolo  pnrtH  of  tlio 
c'ounlry,  llio  pnrcntH  bcin;^  ticsirous  of  K'vin^  tlioni  a  yraininar-Mijliool  oiluc:ilion  ? — Tlioro  wou]<l  i)o  two 
cournivs  lo  adopt.  Ono  would  be — as  iboy  bavu  Uono  in  Sydney — for  iho  Cluirch<'M  tlicinHcdTeH  to 
ostabliHli  boardiM;,'-Hi'bool»,  iukI  ri'coivo  tlu-ir  yount;  mon  into  tlicir  own  iuNtitutions  ;  and  tlio  other — an 
1  believe  they  *lo  in  I'llon — to  have  certain  boardiiii^-boUNCH  recognized  and  kept  under  Iho  control  of 
the  nin«ter  of  tlio  iiiHtitution. 

'_'7(iH.  I'ro/i-isor  VooA'.]  Then  yon  tliink  the  masters  ought  to  provide  their  own  boarding-hougcs  ? 

YOH. 

U7l!t.  The  Ohainnan.']  What  opportunity  have  country  settlors  of  availing  themselves  of  the  present 
prainiiiar  school  in  Aindtlnnd? — They  scud  their  children  in  aud  they  board  at  private  houses;  a  large 
liumtuT  of  iheMi  hoiird  in  I'arnell. 

UTlJ.'i.  And  do  you  approve  of  thoir  hciiii,'  boarded  ill  private  houscsi,  scattered  all  over  the  place, 
rather  than  liaviiii;  them  to^jclher  under  the  control  of  liio  master? — I  would  much  rather  that  there  were 
cstablishinenls  for  them  under  some  kind  of  control  and  innpection,  which  would  alTord  a  fjuaranteo  to 
the  ])arcnts  of  the  character  of  tho  boardinjj-hoiiscs.  13ut  wo  have  never  heard  any  complaint  at 
I'aniell  about  the  young  men  who  arc  boarding  in  private  houses,  and  who  are  in  twos  and  threes  in 
dift'erciit  places. 

27(!(>.  Professor  Ulricli.']  AVitli  reference  to  your  ideas  with  regard  to  technical  education,  do  you 
think  teclinical  education  should  only  take  tho  sha])0  of  a  kinil  of  rudimentary  science  in  connection 
with  the  graniinar  school ;  or  are  you  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  faculties — such  as  the  School  of 
Jlincs — as  they  c.\ist  in  Germany  ? — My  ideas  have  not  assumed  any  definite  shape  in  these  matters.  I 
think  you  should  begin  simply,  and  work  up  to  a  higher  elevation.  Jly  idea  is  that  the  Government 
can  only  use  largely  such  teachers  as  are  found  ou  the  spot.  Of  course,  these  men  cannot  be  equal  to 
the  professors  at  Home.  Tho  Government  might  give  them  a  certain  small  allowance  for  lecturing  in 
tho  building  which  would  be  erected.  For  example,  tho  (lovcrnraent  now  have  a  teacher  of  navigation 
hero.  I  do  not  seo  why  that  teacher  of  navigation  should  not  become  part  of  this  college,  and  lecture 
there  njjon  navigation.  Then  there  is  another  eminent  man  here — an  engineer;  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment might  employ  that  gentleman,  at  a  small  salary,  to  give  lectures  in  engineering.  All  these 
subjects  should  bo  tansht  in  the  institution. 

2707.  I  suppose  you  have  read  Matthew  Arnold's  report  on  the  institutions  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  ? — I  have  read  largo  extracts  from  it,  and  read  reports  of  ilr.  Pattison  about  it. 

270S.  Tou  have  probably  read  there  that,  in  what  in  Germany  are  called  the  //j/mriasien,  which  cor- 
responds with  our  Grammar  School,  the  highest  secondary  school  here,  there  is  a  divis'on  of  the  upper 
branches  into  the  humaniora,  or  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  the  rraliti,  the  technical  f;iciilties.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  similar  division  would  be  applicable  here,  by  which  more  science  would  be  taught  ? — At 
])resent  we  are  very  unformed  here,  and  must  walk  before  wo  attempt  to  run.  I  would  stron^dy 
recommend  verv  cautious  proceedings  in  the  beginning — we  should  be  simple  and  unpretentious.  The 
German  system  and  the  English  system  are  of  course  very  good  for  those  highly  advanced  nations  ;  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  could  have  such  svstems  here,  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  colony. 

2709.  But  would  not  the  system  I  have  referred  to,  of  having  a  division  of  the  upper  branches, 
with  teachers  of  drawing,  physical  science,  chemistry,  and  so  on,  be  much  cheaper  than  regular  schools 
of  mines,  agricultural  colleges,  &c.,  which  would  require  a  stafi'  of  professors?  Would  that  be  your 
opinion  ? — Tes.  That  the  school  should  teach  iu  its  higher  forms  tho  various  subjects  required  by 
the  young  men. 

2770.  Professor  Sale.']  And  you  would  select  the  Auckland  College  aud  Grammar  School  as  a  suit- 
able institution  for  these  purposes,  because  it  is  uow  in  existence  and  has  a  sufEcieut  endowment  ? — 
Tes.  The  Government  are  bound  to  do  something  ;  they  are  bound  to  stand  at  the  head  of  education 
and  help  in  this  work.     It  is  more  their  duty  to  do  that  than  to  establish  boarding-schools. 

2771.  But  the  institution  which  you  propose  is  something  totally  difl'erent  from  the  Grammar 
School  as  it  uow  exists  ? — Tes. 

2772.  And,  excepting  for  the  matter  of  endowments,  it  might  be  a  totally  separate  institution  from 
the  Grammar  School  r— JS'early  so.  Some  of  the  branches  would  be  retained ;  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.  I  suppose,  would  be  retained. 

2773.  Then,  if  you  made  use  of  the  Auckland  College  endowments,  and  turned  the  Auckland  Col- 
lege into  such  an  institution,  your  first  step  would  be  to  do  away  with  all  elementary  education  in  the 
school  ? — Tes. 

2774.  To  do  away  in  fact  with  the  lower  half  of  the  school  ? — Tes  ;  more  than  the  lower  half. 
They  have  130  in  the  lower  class ;  I  would  do  away  with  all  that. 

2775.  And  even  more  than  that  r — All  the  otliers  would  have  to  pass  a  certain  examination  before 
admission  to  the  school. 

2770.  Would  you  look  at  what  is  prescribed  in  the  University  Calendar  for  the  matriculation 
examination?  The  students  make  a  selection.  Three  of  the  subjects — namely,  Latin,  English  and 
mathematics — are  compulsory,  and  tliere  are  three  others  which  they  can  choose.  Would  such  an 
examination  as  that  be  the  sort  of  entrance  examination  which  you  would  propose  for  this  institution  ? 
—I  think  eo. 

2777.  Then,  in  reality,  this  institution  would  be  converted  into  an  institution  providing  the  higher 
grammar-school  education.  University  education,  and  technical  training  in  various  subjects  ? — Tes. 

2778.  Pev.  W.  E.  Mulgan]  In  reference  to  the  residence  of  young  men  during  their  attendance  at 
college,  would  you  approve  of  the  system  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast  ? 
There  there  are  licensed  houses  for  the  purpose:  certain  persons  in  the  town  apply  to  the  authorities 
of  the  College,  stating  that  they  are  willing  to  receive  as  boarders  young  men  attending  the  College. 
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Archdeacon      Thcso  pcrsons  are  examined  into,  and,  if  approved  of  as  persons  who  n-ould  cxerci«c  a  sufficient  euperviBion, 

Maunsell.        in  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  College,  their  houses  are  licensed  and  the  students  live  in  them  ;  and 

~; —  a  member  of  the  Board  is  appointed,  who  oceasionally  visits  the  diflerent  houses.     Do  you  think  that 

iob.  22, 1879.     gyati'in  would  work  hero  ? — I  think  it  would  work  very  well.       1  tiiink  that  as  soon  as  you  establish  a 

head  institution  of  this  kind  all  these  subordinate  appliances  will  Krow  up  as  a  uiatter  of  coyrse. 

2779.  Uo  you  think  that  youn;^  people  being  stnt  up  from  the  ountry,  and  residing  in  these 
licensed  houses,  would  be  cijuivalent  to  residence  in  a  boarding-house,  under  the  direct  Huperintendence 
of  a  master? — 1  do,  as  far  as  uiy  experience  goes. 

2780.  Professor  Cook.'\  Supposing  the  lower  department,  and,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  upper 
department,  of  the  Auckland  Urammar  School  were  done  away  with,  do  you  think  its  endowments 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  work  of  an  institution  such  as  you  propose?  Would 
it  be  able  to  pay  the  class  of  men  who  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  Buccessfully  the  work  of 
tuition  ? — The  endowments,  so  far  as  1  can  make  out  from  the  newspaper  statements — I  have  not  seen 
the  reports — amount  to  a  little  above  £2,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  fees,  which  amount  to  £1,000, 1  think, 
and  of  course  the  endowments  will  improve  iu  value  as  time  goe.s  on.  Besides,  my  plan  would  not  con- 
template getting  out  a  number  of  jirofessors  ;  but  1  would  suggeat  that  there  should  be  appointed,  say 
for  Ureek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  two  distinct  professors. 

2781.  Where  would  these  come  from  ? — Wherever  it  is  thought  best — I  suppose  from  England. 

2782.  You  would  get  two  men — one  for  classics,  and  one  for  mathematics — from  England? — Yes. 
Then  I  was  thinking  that,  for  the  other  branches  I  was  spc.iking  of,  we  might  get  gentlemen  who  would 
be  living  in  Auckland,  or  who  mi^ht  bo  induced  to  come  to  Auckland  and  reside,  with  the  prospect  of 
getting  their  labours  here  supplemented  by  the  Government :  for  example, you  might  have  the  Govern- 
meut  .Analyst  here,  who  would  teach  chemistry,  and  so  on. 

2783.  I  do  not  see  wherein  that  diU'ers  very  much  from  the  arrangement  at  the  Sydney  Univer- 
sity?— I  think  you  must  i:avo  one  or  two  professors  as  a  nucleus;  the  other  teachers  you  can  bring  ia 
from  outside. 

27Si.  In  fact,  you  want  a  small  number  of  highly-trained  men,  such  as  you  would  not  be  likely  to 
get  iu  the  colony,  as  a  nucleus,  and  you  would  supplement  their  teaching  by  lecturers,  who  would  bo 
procured  in  the  colony  ? — Exactly.  These  men  would  bo  of  great  service  here.  For  instance,  an 
analyst  would  bo  of  great  service  iu  the  town,  and  he  might  get  £100  a  year  for  lecturing ;  and  so  with 
regard  to  other  branches. 

27S5.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Otago  University  and  the  Canterbury 
College  ?— Xo. 

Bev.  S.  Kidd.  The  Rev.  R.  Kidd,  LL.D.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Feb.  22  1870.  27S6.  The  GJiairman.']  You  arc  a  graduate,  I  think,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

27S7.  And  you  have  had  experience  in  education  in  this  province  ? — Yes,  and  at  Home. 

27SS.  Would  you  state  briefly  what  your  experience  as  a  teacher  has  been? — In  Dublin  I  assisted 
students  in  preparing  for  University  examination.-*.  I  was  for  some  years  classical  master  of  the  senior 
classes  ill  Mr.  Homan's  school,  near  Dublin.  Afterwards,  1  was  partner  in  what  was  called  the  Collegiate 
School,  Belfast.  In  this  colony,  I  have  been  taking  pupils  for  a  great  many  years.  I  had  a  school  of 
my  own  for  some  years,  which  I  discontinued  on  the  establishment  of  the  Auckland  Grammar  School. 
I  was  for  a  time  headmaster  of  the  Auckland  Grammar  School,  in  its  early  stage,  and  subsequently 
classical  master  in  the  pi-esent  College  and  Grammar  School.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  taking  pupils 
privately,  and  am  also  connected  with  the  Wesley  College,  Three  Kings. 

2769.  From  your  scholastic  knowledge  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  secondarj 
and  University  ehicition  in  this  part  of  the  colony  is  satisfactory? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am. 

2790.  Arc  yon  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  whereby  it  is  attempted  to  blend  grammar- 
school  education  and  University  education  in  the  one  building,  and  uuder  one  staff  of  teachers  ? — I 
must  say,  decidedh',  "No,"  to  that  question. 

2791.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  ought  to  be  done  to  give  a  proper  University  education  in 
this  part  of  the  colony,  as  distinct  from  grammar-school  education? — I  have  formed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  endowment  for 
a  real  University  college,  having  high-c'.iss  professors;  taking  in,  of  course,  the  old  branches,  classics, 
mathematics,  Ac,  and  adding  modern  science — .say,  four  high-class  professors.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
after  a  time  this  would  be  of  great  service  to  this  part  of  the  colon}' ;  and  I  consider,  as  to  the  school 
education,  that  for  this  purpose  a  much  less  subvention  of  endowment  funds  would  sulfice. 

2791a..  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  go  to  the  length  of  abolishing  the  Grammar  School  aa  an 
institution  supported  by  public  endowments? — No ;  but  I  think  that  a  good  grammar  school  might  be 
almost  self-supporting.  Before  the  opening  of  the  provincial  Grammar  School  there  were  good 
schools  here  which  were  altogether  self-supporting.  While  I  was  headmaster  of  the  Auckland 
Grammar  School — only  a  year  or  so — it  was  self-supporting,  or  very  nearly  so,  although  the  building  in 
which  the  school  was  conducted  was  unsuitable.  Thcro  was  no  fire  iu  the  schoolrooms,  and  they  were 
not  weather-tight. 

2792.  Eev.  TV.  E.  Mtilgan.']  What  boys  were  admitted  into  the  school  in  your  time  ?  What 
degree  of  proficiency  had  they  to  att.iiu  before  being  admitted? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  change 
having  been  made  in  the  rule.  J  think  the  minimum  age  was  nine  years,  and  some  rudimentary 
knowledge  in  arithmetic  was  required,  as  well  as  reading  and  writing. 

2792a.  There  was  no  particular  standard  ? — There  was  uo  defined  standard,  further  than  I  have 
mentioned. 

2793.  You  said  the  school  in  your  time  was  self-supporting :  had  it  two  departments  ? — There 
was  no  distinction  then.  It  was  not  called  a  College  and  Grammar  School  ;  it  was  called  the  Auck- 
land Grammar  School. 

279-i.  Was  there  a  great  preponderance  of  those  who  had  just  entered,  as  it  were — those  in  the 
lower  classes  ? — No,  not  a  preponderance. 
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GTO."),  l\[<>rcly  a  fftir  propnrlloii?  — Tii  fn<'t  tlio  jiriviito  Hclinol  of  wliicli  I  liad  bcoii  owner  Kaa  a    lUr.  n.  Kidd. 

iniicli  liii't^cr  Hclioiil,  anil  tlio  piipilH  of  llio  Oraimiiar  iSclioul  wvra  coiiiputtcj  cliicfly  of  young  i(eoi)lo  

coniinn  I'i'iini  llmtm'lioiil,  Kcb.  22, 1879. 

27!)(i.  1' i-dftuHof  Onok'\  Tlion,  if  ii  i-ollc^n  wore  CMlabliiilicd  licro,  bucIi  m  tin-  ntio  to  which  j-ou 
liavo  roron'<Ml,  you  lliinic  n  I'Dimidi-nilild  porlinn  of  tho  proHOut  onclowniout  nf  tho  Aucklimd  Colleen  and 
(Jnunniiir  .S.'hiiol  uiii^hl.  1)0  a|)plii'aliU>  Id  tliat  purpoHo  ?— 'rh;i(  in  luy  iniproHiiion — llmt  tliat  would  ho, 
or  would  liavo  hoi<n,  a  morn  doHJrablo  n|)pr(>priatioii  of  tlm  fundii,  I  jiulj;o  bo  partly  from  tliese  cir- 
ruiUHtaiii'i'H  :  tliat.  tlu'ro  aro  youufj  inim  oii(,'nf;()d  durint;  tho  day  who  would  bo  glad  to  j,'ot  hii;hor 
('(lucalion  ;  that  lliuro  in  an  o|)onin«  hero  lor  UniverHJty  clasgoH,  and  that  tlio  jilaii  lias  novor  had  a  fair 
trial.  I  rt'nido  tlirco  miicH  from  town,  and  ci^lit  yoiiiij^  men  como  to  ino  Cor  cvcuiiif;  Ip.tMoiii).  That 
BociMM  to  niP  an  indiralion  thai,  if  woll-or;,'aiiizod  claHHrs  wore  CHlaldiHliod  in  town,  yoiintj  men  would 
avail  tliriiisi'lvcs  of  it.      I  know  novoral  who  would  come  to  mo  but  for  the  dintanco  bein^  too  yrcat. 

'J7i'7.  ]{ri\  ]V.  K.  Miili/nn']  Aro  theso  youiiR  men  prcparin;;  for  tho  I'liivofKity  ? — Three  have 
matriculated,  but  tlicro  nro  others  who  aro  jircparing — who  aro  roadiiij;  witli  a  view  to  entrance  upon 
a  I'liivcr.sity  ccuirsc.     t)n«  or  two  others  havo  (iiscoiiliiiucd  boeauso  tho  diMtanco  was  too  great. 

'J7!)S.  Ifavo  thoHC  i)U]iils  come  to  you  from  n  distance  of  three  miles? — I  live  three  miles  from 
town,  and  they  como  from  diiTereiit  [larts  of  the  town,  or  its  neighbourhood.  Two  of  them  come  from 
I'arnell,  and  they  are  the  nearest. 

27!'!).  And  you  think  a  j:;reat  many  more  would  attend  such  classes  as  yours  for  preparing  young 
men  fur  University  edtu'ation  if  there  were  facilities  fjivcn  to  them  to  iitlend  in  town? — It  seems  to 
nie  onlv  reasonable  to  infer  that  such  would  be  the  case.     I  do  not  adverli.so  in  any  wav. 

'JsOi).  'T/ir  C/ininiifiii.]  Does  tho  present  ( irammar  School  afford  proper  facilities  for  country  settlers 
gettini;  tlicir  children  educated  at  tho  school  ? — 1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  at  present  any  boarding 
cstablishinent  connected  with  the  (Jrainmar  .Seliocd. 

2.S0L  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  boarding  establishment  so  as  to  enable  country 
settlors  to  send  their  children  to  tho  school? — I  should  think  so.  When  I  closed  my  school  I  had 
twenty  boarders,  and  every  week  fresh  applications  were  coming  in.  At  present  1  am  not  personally 
acquainted  wiih  what  is  done,  but  I  suppose  tho  boy.s  from  the  country  are  at  lodgings  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood. 

'2S0L'.  D.I  you  not  tliink  that  these  boys  ought  to  be  under  tho  control  of  the  master,  rather  than 
be  scattered  about  in  difVerent  parts  of  tho  town  in  ])rivatc  lodgings  r — I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

2801!.  Have  you  formed  auy  opinion  as  to  whether  tho  prc.<'ent  University  of  New  Zealand  meets 
tho  requirements  of  the  colony  as  a  University? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  question 
so  wide  as  that.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  its  establishment  and  its  operations  have  been  and  are 
very  useful ;  but  as  to  whether  anything  better  could  bo  substituted  I  would  rather  uot  take  upon 
myself  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 

2801.  Have  you  any  kuowlcdtre  of  the  (Queen's  University  in  Ireland? — Tes. 

2805.  And  its  ditl'erent  colleges? — Tes;  I  was  offered  many  years  ago  a  jirofessorship  in  one  of 
them,  which  I  was  obliged  to  decline  on  the  score  of  health,  and  at  that  time  I  made  myself  well 
acquainted  with  them. 

2S0t).  Have  you  ever  reflected  whether  such  a  .system  might  be  beueficially  introduced  into  this 
colony — namely,  a  University  with  colleges  in  the  large  centres  of  population  ? — I  should  be  disposed 
to  consider  that  the  present  system  is  a  sort  of  representative  of  that — the  University  having  its 
affiliated  teaching  institutions  and  a  central  Senate.  The  Otago  University,  the  Canterbury  College, 
tho  Auckland  College,  and  the  others  are  colleges  of  the  New  Zealand  University. 

2807.  But,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  conferring  that  class  of 
education  which  a  collegiate  institution  afllliated  to  the  University  should  be  giving? — I  am  compelled 
to  sar  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  certainly  is  not.  The  Queen's  Colleges  with  their  professors  do  real 
University  work,  and  the  Convocation  and  the  coming  together  of  the  students  do  in  some  measure 
realize  the  advantages  of  a  large  University. 

2808.  Quite  distinct  from  mere  grammar-school  work  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2S00.  lit'f.  TV.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  you  think  the  University  of  New  Zealand  has  acted  wisely  in 
affiliating  institutions  which  cannot  do  work  above  grammar-school  work? — No;  if  they  affiliate  insti- 
tutions that  cannot  go  above  grammar-school  work  I  should  say  that  is  not  wise.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  institutions  affiliated  profess  or  are  considered  to  be  capable  of  going  beyond  grammar- 
Bchool  work. 

2810.  The  CJiainunii.]  Are  there  any  general  remarks  you  would  like  to  make  ? — I  was  asked  about 
the  University.  This  is  a  very  small  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  University  to  make  Greek 
altogether  an  optional  subject.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  compulsory  subjects  should  be  included  a 
portion  of  Greek — not  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  read  Greek  plays,  and  get  up  that  kind  of  work  ; 
but  so  that  a  man  coidd  use  his  Greek  dictionary,  and  also  know  the  etymology  of  the  English  language 
more  thoroughly.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  Civil  Service  examinations  and  the  preliminary 
law  examinations  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  University.  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
matriculation  examination  to  be  conducted  by  the  University,  and  uot  by  the  local  institutions;  and  so 
it  might  probably  take  the  place  of  the  Civil  Service  examination. 

2S11.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  present  matriculation  examination? — I  am  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  on  the  subject. 

2812,  Do  you  think  it  is  sufficient  or  insulfieicnt? — The  matriculation  examinations  throughout 
the  colony  are  uot  uniform,  and  they  furnish  no  public  certificate  of  a  certain  grade  of  attainment. 
In  fact,  my  impression  has  been  that  the  only  practical  restriction  on  the  local  bodies  is  that,  if  matricu- 
lated students  are  not  likely  to  persevere  and  succeed  in  the  University  examinations,  the  results  would 
be  likely  to  bring  discredit  ou  the  bodies  admitting  them. 
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MoM)AT,  2lTn  FEDnuAnT,  1879. 

PllKSENT  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Korkc,  M.II.K.,  in  the  chair. 


Professor  Nale, 
I'rofcssor  Ulrich, 
Dr.  Wal!i». 


Feb.  24,  1879. 


Profcfpor  Cook, 

Kcv.  W.  J.  JlabciiB  (Secretary), 

]{cv.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 

Mr.  IF.  Allien.  Mr.  WiLLiAM  AiTKEN  was  swom  and  examined. 

2813.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  aland  agent? — Yes,  and  I  have  followed  that  pursuit  for  twcntj-lhrce 
j'cars. 

2811.  Under  instructions  given  you  by  the  Commission  you  hare  made  a  valuation  of  certain  pro- 
perties ? — Yes. 

2>jl5.  Professor  Cook."]  Supposing  these  properties  wore  put  into  the  market  at  the  present  time, 
what  would  tlicy  bo  worth  ? — In  my  report  I  have  given  the  present  selling  value.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
take  into  accoiinl  the  prospective  value  at  all. 

2810.  llow  much  do  you  think  ought  fairly  to  be  realized  from  these  reserves — how  much  per  cent. 
— let  as  they  are  now?  Tlicy  arc  let  pi-iucipaily  for  agricultural  purposes? — I  have  taken  both  into 
consideration  ;  tlie  properties,  being  in  close  contiKuily  to  the  city,  have  two  values. 

2817.  But  I  am  speaking  of  tlic  annual  rental  wiiich  they  migiit  be  made  to  yield? — The  annual 
rental  will  not  return  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  the  value  I  have  estimated  them  at.  The 
properties  in  the  list  are  of  three  de.scription.s.  The  .St.  Stephen's  propcrt}*,  for  instance,  is  solely  and 
purely  a  property  deriving  a  rental  for  building  purposes.  The  property  at  the  Three  Kings  would  bo 
partly  adajjted  for  agricultural  purposes  and  partly  for  building  purposes — sites  for  suburban  residences. 
The  suburbs  of  the  city  are  rapidly  extending  iu  the  direction  of  the  Three  Kings:  in  fact,  there  are 
houses  on  tlie  wa_v  to  that  property  at  intervals,  the  longest  interval  I  should  say  not  being  more  than 
a  third  of  a  mile  ;  and  within  the  last  year  a  very  large  number  of  hou.ses  have  been  erected  within  two 
miles  of  the  institution.  Another  thing  which  t;ives  that  properly  an  increased  value,  beyond  its  market- 
able value  for  fanning  purposes,  is  the  fact  that  the  !Mouiit  .Vlbert  railway  station  will  be  within  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  most  inferior  descriptiou  of  the  hind.  Othcrwjse,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
property  would  not  have  been  worth  within  50  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  I  have  attached  to  it.  But, 
believing  that  what  the  Commission  wanted  to  get  was  not  a  report  of  what  might  be,  or  what  has  been, 
but  of  what  is  at  the  present  time,  I  have  given  you,  as  fairly  as  I  could  represent  it,  tiie  value  which 
I  conscientiously  believe  that  property  would  realize  if  placed  in  the  market  to-morrow. 

2S18.  Having  regard  to  these  institutions  as  educational  institutions,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  these  properties  into  the  market  and  sell  them,  and  invest  the  money  with  the  view 
of  getting  a  greater  income  ?  or  do  you  think  the  prospects  of  Auckland  are  such  that,  in  the  interests 
of  the  institutions,  it  would  be  better  to  hold  on  to  these  estates,  even  although  they  return  acompara- 
tively  small  rental  now  ? — As  the  question  involves  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  will  give  you  a  reason  why 
I  hold  the  opinion  I  do.  If  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  district  of  Auckland,  and  of 
observing  its  situation,  you  must  have  come  to  this  conclusion  :  that  it  is  a  mere  handful  of  land,  a  very 
narrow  isthmus  extending  across  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  progress  which  the  place  has  made 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  been  of  such  a  chai'actcr  as  to  wariant  me  in  saying  that  the  whole 
of  the  lands  situated  betw^cen  the  Mauukau  harbour  and  the  Auckland  harbour  must  within  a  verj-  few 
years  be  utilized  for  purposes  other  thau  those  for  which  they  arc  used  at  present.  Tliat  is  to  say,  you 
will  find  th.at  people  w  ho  are  residing  in  the  town  at  present  will  want  to  get  a  little  further  out,  that 
they  may  keep  a  cow,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  purer  air  and  exercise,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and 
they  will  go  out  and  take  four,  five,  or  six  acres  of  land,  and  build  upon  it.  Well,  laud  of  that  character, 
instead  of  yielding  a  rental  of  IDs.  or  £1  an  acre,  will  bring  some  £3,  £-1,  or  £3  an  acre,  according  to 
the  situation  and  qualitv.  So  that  I  anticipate  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  of  these  lands  will 
be  very  much  iucreased  in  value,  from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  been  aland 
agent  here  for  twenty-three  years,  and  have  been  in  the  province  about  twenty-five  years  altogether, 
and  I  know  that  the  progress  of  these  lands  has  been  exceedingly  slow  until  within  the  last  fewj^ears  : 
so  that,  in  answer  to  the  question,  I  have,  with  the  explanation  I  have  made,  to  say  it  would  bean  un- 
fortunate circumstance  to  dispose  of  these  estates  and  sell  the  freehold  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
wish  to  remark  further,  in  reference  to  the  propert}'  at  the  Nortli  Shore,  that  the  value  which  I  have 
attached  to  that  estate  might  bo  considered  more  than  it  is  in  reality  worth  at  the  present  time;  but 
the  same  remarks  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the  Three  Kings  apply  also  to  that  property. 
Lauds  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  property,  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  have  been 
selling  as  low  as  £1  an  acre;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  only  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  as  this 
property  possesses  a  considerable  extent  of  water  frontage,  and  that,  as  laud  at  Stoke's  Point,  inland 
of  the  sea-board,  has  been  lately  selling  at  from  £1.5  to  £30  per  acre, — rather  more  accessible  land  with 
regard  to  the  back  country, — I  think  I  was  justified  in  attaching  some  importance  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  sooner  or  later  required  for  building  purposes  ;  aud  on  that  account  I  valued  it  at  more 
than  it  is  really  worth  for  agricultural  purposes  at  the  present  time. 

2819.  liev.  W.  J.  JSabais.]  The  present  rental  of  these  376  acres,  forming  the  St.  Mary's  estate  at 
the  Korth  Shore,  is  about  £10  a  year:  do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  return? — "So;  it  is  not.  In  my 
experience,  1  have  not  found  property  in  the  possession  of  either  private  individuals  or  public  bodies 
that  has  been  worse  looked  after  than  that  property  has.  I  will  not  use  too  strong  language,  but  it  is 
not  as  it  ought  to  be. 

2820.  Professor  CooJc.l  Is  there  stone  on  the  North  Shore  property  that  might  be  used  for  building 
purposes,  aud  which  would  add  value  to  the  laud? — It  might  be  utilized;  but,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  th.at  Shoal  Bay  is  a  shallow  harbour,  aud  only  navigable  at  high  tides,  I  question  whether 
the  quarry  could  be  utilized  to  advantage.     There  is  similar  stone  all  round  Auckland. 

2821.  "What  rental  do  you  think  the  piece  of  land  of  227  acres,  facing  the  Manukau  Harbour,  and 
being  part  of  the  Three  Kings  estate,  ought  to  fetch  if  the  tenant  undertook  to  fence  it? — I  should  sajr 
it  was  worth  from  £10  to  £20  year. 
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2S22.   The  C1haivmaii.'\  If  timl  purl inilar  Mock  wcro  put  up  fop  Hftlo,wlmt<lo  yoii  think  it  would  rruli/.c  Air.  W.  Ailken. 

per  iicrci  lit  llio  jJi't-HiMit  inoiiKMit  i'-   'I'lir  laiitl  in  very  ln'okfii   in   clmrwlcr,  imd  would  only  lio  Huititblo  

fill' Ix'iiiK  cut  uj)  into  Hiniill  HcctionM.     ]f  you  wcm'o  (,'oinK  t"  nlili/.o  it,  uud  ninko  il  rcturu  tlio  iargCHt  '^«''' 2*,  1879. 
iiinouni  of  niniK'v,  llio  viiluo  1  tiliould  alliu-li  (o  it  would  lio  from  .Ci  to  £-li  por  (lero. 

Tho  ]{<v.  1{.  Kini),  Lli.l).,  wiih  rc'-cxiimincd.  R»b.  R.  Kidd. 

28U3.  Thfi  Chairman.']  I  undci'Klinid  tlint  you  wiHli  to  explain  hoiuo  pvidouco  (;ivcn  by  you  when  -r.  u  7T~ii.ijn 
prcvioiiHly  nndci'  oxainimilidn.  If  you  would  idalo  tlio  qncNliori  and  tho  Jiiodilication  you  witth  to  *  •  *♦.  1873. 
make,  \i)ui' I'cnuiiliH  will  l)o  rccoi'dcd, —  Tlic  qiicntion  I  f'(irf,'c(,  but  the  aiiHwcr  waH  (liat  a  niiddlc-cdims 
ncliool  in  A  uclilanil,  umlcr  oHicicni  Kupcriiitcndonco,  oufjlil  lo  l)o  nrarly  Kclf-Kupportinj;.  Tiiat  auMwer 
did  nol,  porliaps,  cxprcNs  willi  Nuliii'iiMit  diNlinitMCMS  tho  inoaiiini,'  that  I  wiHiicd  to  convey.  'I'lio  work 
of  ciliicaliou  in  },'cu{'ral  uiny  bo  <iislin^nii.shod  into  tiirco  poriiouH  :  I^'irnt,  tho  education  of  tlu;  poorcHt 
HCclionH  of  Hdciety  ;  NCCoiidly,  the  |)riinary  and  int('rinediato  education  of  other  sectionH  j  nud,  thirdly, 
Univorsily  odncation.  Of  tlicne  three  portiouH,  the  first,  and  third  a|)pcar  to  bo  practically  dependent 
on  Slate  aid  or  on  endownicnl— the  first,  bccauHo  of  tho  jiovcrly  of  the  rocipientH;  the  other,  both 
because  there  maybe  desirablo  hI  udeiitH  not  in  circunmlanccH  of  afllucnce,  and  also  bccauBC,  in  anv 
case,  lh(>  number  of  University  ntudcnls  is  comparalively  snuiU,  while  the  teaching  and  examiniii;;  Mtail" 
suitable  fcr  this  fjrado  of  education  is  necessarily  of  fuch  a  kind  aw  to  require  a  larf,'tr  amount  of 
expenditure  than  tlio  agtjreijato  of  such  students  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  defray.  As  to  Rchools 
of  8cci)nd;iry  education,  on  the  olhcr  band,  tho  case  is  dillorcnt,  and  tho  support  of  such  schools  is 
found  to  bo  tolerably  well  provided  for  by  tho  operation  of  private  demand  and  supplv  where  other 
resources  aro  absent.  If,  indeed,  after  due!  provision  bcinj;  nuide  for  the  education  of  tho  poor,  and 
al8o  for  University  education,  tliore  are,  moreover,  means  available  for  subvention  to  secondary  schools, 
such  grants,  beinij  well  administered,  will  probably  be,  on  tho  whole,  beneficial,  notwithstanding  tho 
drawback  that  the  competition  of  private  cnterpriso  is  apt  to  be  thereby  extinijuishcd.  But  if  a  given 
eiulowmcnt  for  education  other  than  primary  be  inadequate,  both  to  supply  University  instruction  of 
tho  best  kind,  and  also  to  support  education  of  tlie  middle  grade,  in  such  a  case  1  consider  that  tho 
first  requisite  is  to  provide  adequately  for  tho  high-class  education.  I  have  assumed  in  these  remarks 
that  the  institution  of  londfidc  University  education  is  an  object  of  public  importance  to  the  whole 
community,  so  that  it  is  right  and  expedient  that  public  funds  or  endowments  should  be  appropriated 
to  tho  securing  of  that  object.  This  assumption,  I  sup]iose,  would  be  disputed  by  few;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  hero  to  specify  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based.  It  was  with 
reference  to  these  considerations  that  I  expressed  tho  opinion,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  in  certain 
circumstances  a  middle-grade  school  ought  to  be  nearly  self-supportiug.  I  did  not  answer  quite  to  my 
own  satisfaction  on  another  subject — namely,  the  reasons  fur  anticipating  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  University  students  in  Auckland.  I  inerel}^  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the 
recent  regul.itions  with  reference  to  teachers  of  (Government  primary  schools,  which  I  admire  very 
highly,  tend  to  bring  an  increase  to  tlie  number  of  University  students.  I  find  that  the  best  portion 
of  the  teachers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  have  begun  to  study  with  reference  to  the  University  since 
these  regulations  were  pronnilgafcd.  I  mav  mention  that,  of  the  young  men  who  come  to  me  for 
private  instruction,  half  the  number  are  teachers  in  Government  schools. 

Mr.  D.  A.  ToLE  further  examined.  Mr.  D.  A.  ToU. 

2821.  The  Chairman.']  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  again  at  the  plan  of  the  Three  Kings  estate,  _  ,  

and  say  if  it  is  correct  ? — I  see  that  one  part  which  the  draughtsman  ought  to  have  tinted  is  left  plain.  ' 

I  will  have  it  altered. 


Nelson,  Monday,  31st  Maecu,  1879. 

Peesent : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 
Eev.  "W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  i  Professor  Sale, 

Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  |  Professor  Shand. 

The  Eight  Eev.  A.  B.  Sutee,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nelson,  was  sworn  and  examined.  Bishop  of  Nelson, 

2825.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  the  Bishop  of  the  Nelson  Diocese  r — Tes.  -.     iTTT  iritq 

2S26.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?— Since  1S66.  ^'  ^^'^^• 

2827.  "What  estates  which  have  originated  in  Government  grants,  dii'cctly  or  indirectly,  are  held  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  province  ? — I  think  that  the  "Whakarewa  estate,  situated  at  Motueka,  is 
the  only  one  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  of  that  character. 

2828.  "What  is  the  area  of  tliat  estate  ? — It  would  perhaps  save  trouble  if  I  were  to  refer  the  Com- 
mission to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Eeligious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Eeserves,  published 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  for  1869 — A.-3.  At  page  30  there  is 
a  full  description  of  the  holdings,  which  gives,  practically,  a  correct  statement  of  the  acreage.  No 
doubt  the  Crown  grants  would  be  Ibuud  to  include  rather  more  land  ;  but  there  are  river-beds  aud 
other  waste  portions,  which  will  make  up  the  balance. 

2829.  In  whose  custody  is  the  Crown  grant  of  this  property  ? — In  mine. 

2830.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  estate  being  utilized  in  terms  of  the  trust? — Certainly,  within  the 
last  few  years.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  in  abeyance  ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  terms  of 
the  trust  have  been  carried  out. 

2831.  AVhat  is  the  rental  of  the  estate  ? — In  the  last  annual  report  on  this  institution  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Diocesan  Synod  I  state,  on  this  point,  "Taking  tho  rental  of  1877,  the  gross  amount  is 
£33'1  18s.  This  will  be  a  little  augmented  as  new  leases  are  granted,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
expected,  on  account  of  the  lamentable  destruction  and  depreciation  of  the  value  of  property  by  last 
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BMopofNeUon.  year's  floods."'     In  the  report,  of  IfiCn,  before  alluded  to,  tlie  rent  was  then  stated  at  £346  14b.  ;  and  it 

was  ostiinatcil  tliat  tlio  ]irobal)]c  value  to  let  in  1881  would  be  £7G1  8s.  Gd.     Now,  a  great  change  has 

M»rch  31,  1879.  talioii  place  in  the  ])ro]Krty  since  (hat  estimate  was  made,  and  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  from  the 
bailiir,  j^'ivini;  an  account  of  tlio  various  pro])crlic8,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  tlie  floods.  The  first 
properly  mentioned  in  the  list,  which  was  let  at  £'50,  has  been  re-let  at  £52,  instead  of  the  estimated 
rent  of  £100  ;   and  the  Commission  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  fact  when  they  hear  the  following: — 

"Tlio  holdiii[,'s  that  have  sustained  the  greatest  injury  are  Atkin's,  C'roucher's.  and  Holyoak's. 
On  Atkin's  holding  of  100  acres,  about  five  acres  of  the  low  laud  at  the  west  end  has  been  covered  so 
dcc])ly  with  sand  and  shingle  as  to  ruin  it ;  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  there  is  a 
deposit  of  soil  and  sand  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  about  three  feet  in  depth,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  fertile,  though  it  is  inferior  to  the  soil  it  has  covered  ;  but  there  are  strips  of  clean  sand,  where 
the  current  was  strongest,  coverin^j;  five  or  si.v  acres,  which  are  sterile.  I  consider  this  holding  worth 
£20  a  year  less  than  before  the  flood,  but  believe  it  is  still  worth  the  rent  he  pays — viz.,  £50  per 
annum." 

That  has  been  increased  to  £52  a  year,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Road  Board,  and  a  special 
valuation  I  had  made;  and  in  five  years'  lime  it  will  be  £55 — a  very  great  difference  from  the  £100 
estimated  to  be  its  prohahle  value  to  let  in  18S1.  This  is  the  worst  case,  but  there  are  others.  One 
small  holding,  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant  named  Taylor,  has  increased  from  £5  to  £10;  and,  of 
course,  there  are  others  away  from  the  locality  of  the  floods  ;  but,  unfortunately,  several  of  the  larger 
holdings  are  situated  in  e.xpo.'^cd  imsitions. 

2832.  liev.  W.  J.  Hal/ens.]  What  means  are  employed  to  secure  that  the  properties  are  let  at 
the  highest  possible  rent  ?  Are  they  e.xjioscd  to  auction  ? — Xo.  They  are  comiui;  in  by  degrees.  A 
few  of  tlu>  leases  have  been  renewed  by  myself  on  the  recommendation  of  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  the  baililf,  Mr.  Greenwood  ;  and,  after  taking  into  consideratidii  the  special  valuation  made  bv  my 
direction,  and  the  valuation  of  the  Eoad  Board,  and  also  taking  into  consideration  the  imi)rovement  of 
the  property,  I  did  not  think  it  was  right  that  those  who  had  ini])roved  their  holdings  should  not  have 
the  advantage  of  such  improvement.  >Some  of  the  tenants  have  built  very  excellent  houses,  and  I  think 
it  would  not  be  at  all  encouraging  to  them  for  the  next  few  years  if  we  did  not  give  them  some 
advantage  on  that  account.  So  that  I  did  not  estimate  anything  more  than  the  improvement  in  the 
land,  but  certainly  not  the  houses  that  were  put  upon  it. 

2833.  Professor  Sale]  At  what  date  were  most  of  these  leases  granted  ? — The  first  were  granted 
in  1857,  and  nine  of  them  expired  last  year  ;  the  leases  were  for  twenty-one  years. 

2834.  Her.  TV.  J.  Ilalens.']  Did  the  original  leases  contain  any  covenant  about  renewal  or  com- 
pensation ? — Yes;  some  of  the  tenants  were  entitled  to  renewal. 

2835.  Professor  Sale.]  Not  at  the  same  rent,  I  presume  ? — I  believe  they  were  to  be  decided  by 
arbitration,  provided  for  in  the  leases. 

2836.  Cau  you  say  whether,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  more  important  holdings,  the  present  occu- 
pants arc  the  original  lessees  or  not  ? — A  great  many  of  the  leases  nave  been  transferred.  I  have  very 
frequently  had  to  agree  to  transfers  recommended  by  the  solicitor. 

2837.  Pev.  W.  J.  Ilahcns.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  transfers  were  frequently  for  valuable  con- 
sideration 'f — In  several  cases  it  was  simply  a  transfer  of  property  because  the  man  was  insolvent. 
Scarcely  in  any  case  that  I  can  remember  was  the  transfer  etlected  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of 
getting  money,  but  simply  because  it  was  necessary,  in  connection  with  other  property,  or  on  account 
of  the  persons  leaving  the  district. 

2S3S.  Professor  Sale.]  Arc  you  always  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  transfer  of  leases  ? 
— Tes  ;  I  always  make  particular  inquiries  from  the  solicitor  to  the  trust. 

2539.  So  that  money  could  not  be  paid  for  a  lease  without  your  being  aware  of  it  ? — Not  openly  ; 
no. 

2540.  Not  openly  ?— For  instance,  I  know  that  leases  have  been  transferred  as  security  for  money 
lent. 

2841.  That  comes  to  the  same  thing,  I  think  ? — Well,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
transaction.     That  is  only,  however,  with  reference  to  small  holdings. 

2842.  Professor  S/iaiid.]  I  think  you  stated  that  the  leases  were  renewable  at  the  expiry  of  the 
twenty-one  years  :  are  they  renewable  indefinitely,  or  is  any  period  mentioned  ?^I  should  prefer  to 
send  to  the  solicitor  for  copies  of  the  old  and  new  leases.  I  believe  I  refused  to  grant  new  leases  for  a 
period  longer  than  fourteen  years,  and  I  observe  among  the  papers  a  note  to  the  effect  that  a  payment 
has  first  to  be  made  in  advance,  and  another  after  seven  years.  My  opinion  was  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  renew  for  a  longer  term  than  fourteen  years. 

2843.  Tlie  Chairman.]  How  is  the  revenue  which  is  derived  from  these  holdings  expended? — On 
the  maintenance  of  a  boarding  and  day  school,  the  salary  of  master,  and  expenses  of  boarding  and 
clothing  as  many  as  the  funds  will  allow,  giving  industrial  training  to  the  girls  and  boys  so  far  as  is 
possible.  I  refer  to  the  statement  laid  by  me  before  the  Nelson  Diocesan  Synod  last  year,  to  which  I 
am  responsible  as  trustee.     [See  Appendix  IX. — I.] 

2844.  I  understand  that  all  the  revenue  arising  from  the  estate  is  expended  on  the  school  you 
have  just  alluded  to  ? — Yes,  for  teachers'  salaries,  repairs  to  some  of  the  properties,  and  the  boarding. 

2845.  How  many  pupils  are  at  the  school  ? — Five  girls,  who  are  boarded,  and  there  is  a  fluctuating 
day  school,  consisting  of  children  of  both  sexes. 

2840.  Profes.wr  Sale.]  Are  they  all  Maoris? — Yes.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  last  report  on  the  school, 
refers  to  the  condition  of  the  Maoris,  and  to  the  fact  that  their  Hauhau  prophet  had  been  amongst 
them  and  disturbed  their  minds,  setting  them  against  the  school  and  education  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  Baker  s.iys,  "Some  of  the  Jlaoris  are  very  .anxious  that  we  should  receive  more  boarders,  but  I 
have  to  tell  them  plainly  that  we  cannot.  They  see  their  children  cannot  derive  the  same  advantages 
as  day  scholars  th.at  they  would  as  boarders;  when  living  at  home  they  are  under  the  influence  of 
innumerable  relatives.  For  the  sake  of  the  children  themselves  I  should  like  to  be  in  a  position  to 
board  as  many  as  would  come,  for  1  am  fully  convinced  that  is  the  only  way  of  reclaiming  them.     A 
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Maori  piMpIuit  hiM'O  linH  triod  to  imluco  oiio  of  our  (jirln  to  ro  nnd  pliico  lii!rHclf  umlor  hin  toftcliing."  BUhop of  NiUtm, 
1  iim  lia|)|iy  to  Hiiy  I  hoy  iin«  (liHMiiliNliinl  with  liini  now,  iiiid  iiro  t;ritiliiiill_v  ilniwiiiij  iiwiiy  from  liim.  

2SI.7.   P rofi'UHor  S/niml  ]  C'oulil  yon  tell  iih  iIio  aviTn|,'o  miiiilaT  of  iliiy  Hclioliiri)  r* — Tlui  ntteiidant-o    March  31,  187W. 
varioH  very  mudi  iiidcfd.     In  furl,  I  do  nul,  iiltiKdi  ho  iimk-Ii  iiii|i(irtnn(!(i  to  llic  day  Nidiool,  it  in  mo  very 
irro;;iilar,  hut  I  roly  inoro  ii|)oii  llui  Ijoardin;;.      Wo  aro  nblo  to  ilo  Noiiictiiini{  witii  tlioHo  who  board  at 
tho  iuMliliitioii,  hut  very  littlo,  ooin|i(ii'alivt'ly  Hpcaiiiiif,',  willi  liio  ulhurH.     'I'licro  aro  very  few  MuoriH 
now  al  Miiliielia. 

'JSIS.  7i'ci'.  //'.  J.  [[iilimiH.]  Was  tho  account  for  ls7S  a  Kiniilar  one  to  iho  account  for  1877?  — 
Yon,  pxaclly  Iho  nnn»o.  1  may  nieiilidu  that  (ivo  new  rooiiiH  aro  lieinj;  added  to  the  houMo  now 
occupied,  which  in  a  private  hnii.se.  'I'he  Mchonl  uned  to  ho  held  at  a  jihiee  called  "The  College,"  tliroo 
liiilcH  away  IVoiii  ihr  town,  luil  tlui  Maoris  had  an  olijeulion  to  Kondinn  their  children  there,  and  it  was 
moved  into  tho  village,  hIuco  wiicu  it  has  been  much  more  HUcccMHful,  being  nearer  to  tho  Mauris  than 
formerly. 

Usii).  Pro/rs.ior  Sulr.]  And  is  this  liouse  you  now  occupy  rented  for  tho  purpose? — Yes,  tho  rent 
appears  in  the  accounts — "  Hent  ol'  huildiufj;,  £20." 

2S5t).  iVo/c.vxo;'  iS/ui7id.^  Is  tho  school  conducted  as  an  ordinary  primary  school,  in  regard  to  tho 
Hubjeets  tau^jhl  ? — It  is  more  liko  a  boardiufj-house.  The  girls  aro  all  together  in  tho  same  house  ; 
thoy  have  tlieir  lessons  regularly — just  tho  sim|)le  subjects,  and  thoy  are  taught  needlework  and  have 
industrial  training  in  the  house.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  do  anything  beyond  a  littlo 
house-work.  I  nniy  mention  that  ono  of  the  girls  trained  at  this  institution  was  recently  married  to 
Mr.  I'arkes,  and  slio  aifords  a  good  illustration  of  what  can  bo  done  with  Maori  children  when  they  are 
taken  in  hand  thoroughly.  Tho  wife  of  the  teacher,  Jlr.  Baker,  who  comes  from  the  North,  is  a  very 
valuable  jierson,  and  both  sho  and  her  husband  are  thorough  Maori  scholars.  Maori  is  spoken 
throughout  the  lunise,  but  the  girls  have  their  lessons  in  Enslisli  from  Mr.  Baker. 

l'S.")l.  They  are  just  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? — Yes;  they  are  examined  once  a 
year,  either  by  myself  or  tho  Hev.  J.  fS.  Grace,  juu,  who  speaks  jSIaori  very  well ;  and  the  Kev.  S. 
Poolo  visits  tho  school  occasionally. 

2Soi!.  Jicv.  ir.  J.  I[<ibciis.'\  What  is  ap])roximately  the  average  length  of  time  during  which  the 
pupils  remain  in  tho  boarding-school? — I  could  not  answer  that. 

285.'}.  liev.  W.  E.  Miilt/aii.]  Is  there  any  ago  at  which  children  arc  admitted  ? — We  are  so  anxious 
to  get  pupils  that  wc  take  them  at  almost  any  age — very  young  ;  but  we  have  declined  to  take  one  or 
two  because  they  were  too  old. 

28.")-t.  Professor  Snip.]  Practically,  then,  there  is  no  limit  so  far  as  youth  is  concerned  ? — No. 

2855.  But  yotl  h.avc  occasionally  objected  to  candidates  for  .admission  ou  account  of  age  ? — Yes. 

2856.  Hev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.']  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  one  girl  was  married  from  the  school  ? 
— Yes. 

2857.  Professor  Sale.]  To  what  age  do  you  keep  them  at  the  school,  as  a  rule  ? — As  long  as  we 
possibly  can. 

2858.  Until  they  are  growu-up  women  ? — Yes  ;  we  keep  them  as  long  as  we  can.  Of  course  wo 
L.ave  not  had  the  chance  yet  of  keeping  them  for  such  a  long  period  as  you  mention. 

2859.  How  long  has  the  school  been  in  good  working  condition? — About  five  years  in  its  present 
state,  but  it  has  been  doing  good  work  at  intervals  for  eighteen  years.  A  good  many  of  the  pupils 
have  been  taken  away  to  the  North  Island,  and  they  are  constantly  moving,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  answer  directly  without  a  register  of  the  names  of  tho.^e  who  have  come  in  and  gone  out. 

2SG0.  Per.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  I  suppose  you  have  not  accommodation  for  teaching  boys  as  well  as 
girls,  except  little  boys? — No.  We  made  our  choice  between  the  two,  years  ago.  The  school  used  to 
be  chiefly  composed  of  boys.  I  have  met  boys  at  Pclorus  who  were  educated  there.  I  married  a  young 
man  .at  Pclorus  who  was  educated  at  the  school  tinder  Mr.  Tudor,  when  he  was  he.ad  of  the  institution 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  should  like  to  mention  with  regard  to  this  institution  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
case  deserving  of  assistance  from  the  Maori  funds.  It  has  proved  to  be  etficieut  in  the  training  of  girls 
with  the  existing  staff  and  under  present  circumstances,  and  at  a  cost  of  £20  each.  If  the  numbers 
were  greater  we  could  wholly  maintain,  clothe,  and  educate  these  Maori  girls,  even  at  a  less  cost  than 
the  sum  I  have  mentioned. 

2801.  The  Chairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  yotl  get  no  aid  at  all  from  the  Government  ? — No 
aid  at  .all.  I  applied  to  the  late  8ir  Donald  McLean,  who  m.ade  a  kind  of  verbal  promise  that  something 
would  be  done,  but  we  have  received  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  Government. 

28G2.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  larger  income  there  would  be  a 
greater  demand  for  the  kind  of  education  w  hich  the  institution  supplies  ? — Decidedly  ;  I  am  sure  of 
that. 

2863.  Professor  Sale^  Then  the  Maoris  themselves  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  institution  ? — - 
Some,  not  all  of  them,  are  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  original  grants,  but  they  are  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  institution,  except  that  some  of  them  say  just  now  it  is  bewitched.  They  are  very  much 
attached  to  Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Baker. 

286i.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  original  grants  ?  Did  yon 
mean  that  they  were  dissatisfied  that  the  land  should  have  passed  aw.ay  from  them  for  this  purpose? — 
Some  of  them  are;  but  that  is  controverted.  Mr.  Tudor,  if  he  were  here,  would  be  able  to  show  that 
it  was  not  the  case ;  because  the  persona  who  really  made  over  the  land  in  question  are  still  living. 
That  was  merely  a  little  matter  of  prejudice,  and  has  blown  over  now. 

2805.  The  Chairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  the  Maoris  were  the  donors  of  the  estate  ? — Of 
certain  portions. 

2S00.  Professor  Shand.]  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  you  h.ad  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  pupils:  is 
that  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  the  Maori  population? — Yes;  for  we  have  taken  pupils  who 
were  staying  with  their  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Bay,  but  who  really  belonged  to  the  North  Island; 
and  we  have  also  two  from  Collingwood. 

2867.  If  the   income  were   increased  to  enable  you  to  maintain  more  pupils,  would  not  thsit 
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Hilltop  of  Nelson,  diflicully  be  increased  as  well  ?    If  you  have  a  difficulty  now  in  fillinir  up  the  Bchnol  would  it  not  be 

still  more  difUcult  to  get  a  larcicr  imraber? — \Vc  have  no  difficulty  in  lilliiiq;  up  the  inHtitution  with 

March  31, 1870.  [joarilors.     It  was  when  we  only  liad  day  si-bolars  ihat  the  dilfieulty  was  ccporienoed. 

2S0S.  Frofessor  Siile~]  How  long  h;i3  the  Hchool  been  a  boarding  nchool  ? — Ever  since  Mr.  Baker 
went  there,  when  we  began  to  take  boarders  at  once — five  years  ago. 

2SG!).  I'/ie  Chairman.]  I  would  like  to  know,  my  Lord,  in  what  way  you  arc  connected  with  the 
Nelson  College  ? — In  no  way  whatever. 

2570.  It  did  not  form  part  of  the  educational  endowment  granted  to  the  Ciiurch  of  England  ? — 
No. 

2571.  Under  what  conditions  is  the  Blshopilale  Theological  College  held? — In  answer  to  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  hand  in  a  pa])er  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Commission,  and 
which  will  show  exactly  what  the  po.-ition  of  liishopdale  College  is.  It  will  show  that  while  the 
institution  benefits  by  trust  funds,  it  is  not  a  trust  itself. 

Paper  put  in  and  read.     [Sec  Appendix  YI. — C.     Bishopdale  Theological  College,  p.  31.] 

2s72.  Frqfensor  Sale]  You  state  that  a  sum  of  £3,000  is  invested :  how  was  that  obtained  ? — It 
was  given  by  Bishop  llobhouse  under  the  title  of  the  "Clergymen's  KcplenishnKiit  Fund,"  and  it  may  be 
applied  in  anyway  the  Bishop  thinks  right  for  the  rcplenisiimeut  of  the  ek-riiy,  by  education  or  other- 
wise. It  might  be  applied,  for  instance,  in  sending  clergymen  to  England  to  be  educated.  The  money 
was  given  by  Bishop  Ilobhouso.  Not  one  penny  of  it  need  necessarily  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
this  institution.  It  might  be  devoted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop,  for  instance,  to  paying  the 
passages  of  clergymen  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  It  gives,  nevertheless,  an  element  of 
fixity  to  the  College  by  securing  its  continuance. 

2873.  Professor  SJiand.]  Not  necessarily  if  the  funds  can  be  applied  in  any  other  way? — At  all 
events  it  is  a  proved  possibility  of  the  permanence  of  the  institution. 

2S7-1.  Frofossor  Sale.]  Is  there  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Bishopdale  College  which  is  derived 
from  public  sources? — None  whatever.  I  suppose  the  link  of  connection  between  the  Commissioners 
and  myself,  in  reference  to  the  College,  is  merely  the  question  of  affiliation  to  the  New  Zealand 
Uuiversity ;  and,  of  course,  I  must  show  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  the  institution  being 
carried  on. 

2S75.  You  mention  that  there  are  three  undergraduates  at  present  in  residence? — Yes,  two  in 
actual,  and  one  in  occasional  residence. 

2S70.  Have  any  of  these  gone  up  for  the  University  examinations  ? — No. 

2S77.  Did  they  matriculate  at  the  College  ? — They  were  examined  by  the  Board  approved  of  by 
the  Chancellor. 

2S7S.  By  the  Matriculation  Board  attached  to  the  College  ? — Yes.  Consisting  of  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  the  paper  just  read. 

2S79.  Professor  Sale.]  Then  two  of  these  students  h^ve  passed  annual  examinations  in  accordance 
with  the  University  regulations  r — Yes. 

28S0.  Sev.  TV.  J.  Habens.] — Are  these  undergraduates  already  in  orders  ? — Yes  ;  one  in  deacon's 
orders  and  the  other  iu  priest's  orders. 

2551.  And  when  you  say  one  of  them  is  engaged  in  teaching  elementary  work,  do  you  mean  in 
instructing  the  other  students  who  are  coming  on — that,  being,  in  fact,  comparatively  a  senior  student 
himself,  he  is  helping  the  juniors  ? — Yes. 

2552.  "What  is  the  connection  between  the  Bishopdale  Theological  College  and  the  Bishop's 
School  ? — None,  necessarily. 

2883.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  observe  that  the  Bishop's  School  department  is  represented  in 
the  University  Calendar  as  being  part  of  the  institution  of  Bishopdale  Theological  College  ? — There  is 
no  organic  conuectiou. 

288i.  Professor  Sale.]  Is  Bishop's  School  affiliated  to  the  Uuiversity  separately  ? — No. 

2885.  Then  it  is  not  an  affiliated  institution? — No,  not  separately. 

2S8G.  It  should  not  appear  in  the  Calendar  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2887.  Professor  Sliancl.]  Is  the  headmaster  of  Bishop's  School  the  Latin  tutor  at  Bishopdale 
College?- — Not  the  present  master.  Mr.  Chepmell  has  just  left  the  Bishop's  School.  Last  January  he 
was  appointed  to  oue  of  the  town  schools — the  first  town  school — but  still  continues  to  lecture  on 
Latin  at  Bishopdale.  It  was  hoped  by  the  founders  of  the  Bisho])'s  School  that  it  might  be  an  institu- 
tion the  elder  scholars  of  which  might  become  students  of  theology  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  yet,  or 
likely  to  be  at  present. 

2888.  Could  you  tell  us  the  number  of  hours  per  week  during  which  the  Latin  tutor  gives  in- 
struction in  the  College  ? — I  have  just  arranged  for  him  to  come  for  two  afternoons  iu  the  week — that 
is  to  s.iy,  for  about  two  hour.s  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  hour  on  another  afternoon — about 
three  and  a  half  hours  a  week  altogether. 

2889.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  lecturer  on  botany  and  physiology,  how  m.any  hours'  instruction 
does  he  give  per  week  ? — One  hour  and  a  half. 

2890.  Pfr.  W.  J.  Habens.]  I  notice  that  your  Lordship  is  put  down  as  teacher  in  classics  :  is  the 
instruction  you  have  just  spoken  of  all  the  instruction  in  classics  which  is  given  iu  the  institution  ? — 
By  110  means  ;  I  myself  teach  ''Cfwcen  9  and  1  every  day.  In  fact  Mr.  Chepmell  only  comes,  as 
it  were,  for  Latin  composition  ;  I  hear  all  the  Latiu  and  Greek. 

2891.  Professor  Uliand.]  And  you  take  also  the  mathematics  and  general  literature  ? — ^Yes. 

2892.  Then  you  are  occupied  from  9  to  1  every  day? — Yes;  I  give  my  whole  time  to  it  as 
far  as  I  possibly  can,  believing  it  to  be  important. 

2893.  And  Dr.  Boor  attends  for  an  hour  and  a  half? — Yes ;  generally  two  hours. 

289i.  For  how  many  hours  in  the  week  is  Herr  Harling  employed? — Mr.  Grace  has  been  his 
only  student,  and  has  been  teaching  the  others,  who  have  only  just  been  doing  the  preliminary  parts. 

2895.  He  does  not  visit  the  College  ? — N^o,  except  for  esamiuations.  I  shall  very  likely  send 
them  to  him  this  quarter,  but  it  is  uncertain. 
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2S0(J.  7?<*i'.  TV.  J.  Jl(iben».]  Do  y<»ii  rcKiml  Rislinp'H  SclionI  nn  dtriotly  Hpoakinsj  o  pframmar  miliool,  BUhop  of  NiUim. 
or  is  it  nillii-r  ii  (■(iiii))iiiiitiou  of  llio  iiriiiiiiry  hcIiooI  hihI  llm  f,'niiiiiniip  iicliool  ?  -I  inny  uny  llmt  it  in  in 
a  v«ry  tiiiHiidnractdry  Htiiln  iil;  tlio  prcHi'iit  liiiio.  A  Hfciil.  umiiy  of  tlio  oldor  Iiovm  Iffl  hint  yenr  to  go  ""™  ^l,  1878. 
to  llio  ('olli«;,'f,  nml  wo  imd  ii  clmni^o  oF  iimMlcM-H,  wliicli  is  iilwiiyH  ii  yroat  dnnvbaok,  ami  Mr.  C'licpinell 
wnH  romoviMl  lo  tlii>  Hciimil  in  town.  IIo  IchcIich  Latin,  aii'l,  of  coiirHO,  on  tiiat  aci-oiint  would  draw 
olT  Konio  liiiyH.  l'oiiH('i|iiontly,  tlio  mcIioo!  jiinI,  how  Iijim  to  lio  Ik-j^iiii  all  over  a','ain.  llitliorto  it 
IwiH  lii'oii  a  Hii|u<rior  fji'aiiiinar  Hcliool,  and  oUjoi'tioii  was  iiiado  on  tlio  Central  Hoard  to  llio  cmIr- 
blislnncnl  of  a  lii|,'li  mcIiooI,  on  tlio  (^'I'oiiiul  that  tlio  BiHhop'H  School  Hiipplied  what  was  wanted — tho 
]iislioi>'s  Sclioiil  and  llio  (.'olli'';o  bolweon  them. 

US117.  I'rii/mor  Sain.]  Wlu-ro  in  tho  iiislitiilion  V — ^Tii  llio  town,  in  a  huildin;;  near  tho  ('hiireh 
Hill.  It  only  eonsiBts  oi'  one  lni';.;o  room  and  a  hiikiII  ])lay(»ronnd  ;  it  was  tho  iirst  hcIiooI  in  tho 
plnco. 

USflS.  Ji'rr.  IV.  ./.  Jl(tl/riis.]  How  nianv  masters  arc  tlioro  now? — Only  one,  Mr.  llarkncsH,  who 
was  a  Hi'holar  of  the  N(>w  Zealand  University. 

2St)!).  Does  ho  reeeivo  a  larger  oniolnnicnt  than  when  in  hi.M  former  ponilion  of  a.sdstant? — Ho 
simply  rocoivos  what;  tho  school  produeii.s.  Tiiis  is  not  a  (rovorninont  ^'r.iiit.  Tho  property  isdioceHan 
property,  and  it  is  ]iut  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Binliop  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  so  Ion;;  as  ho  can 
maintain  a  school. 

UnoO.  I'rq/i'ssor  Sale.]  "What  class  of  boys  do  you  fjet  at  tho  Uishojj's  School — I  mean  socially  ? 
Aro  ihoy  mixed  ■'—They  aro  rather  superior;  they  have  included  sons  of  ministers,  lawyers,  bankers, 
and  i)eople  oi  that  class,  and  the  better  sort  of  tradespeople.  Home  of  the  boys  come  five  or  six  miles  to 
attend  the  school, and  others  from  the  country. 

Ul)t)l.  1  sujipose  it  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  attend.  Is  tlicro  any  restriction? — The  head- 
master and  the  Bishop  have  the  absolute  riijht  of  dccliuiiig  to  receive  any  boy,  and  that  rij,dit  has  been 
exercised,  but,  of  course,  for  sullicient  reasons. 

'2i)0'2.  T/ir  Chainmtn.']  The  Commission  would  like  to  know  v.hcther,  in  your  opinion,  the  present 
University  of  New  Zealand  is  .L,'ivinij  that  dei^reo  of  University  education  which  is  eonimensuratc  with 
tho  demands  of  the  colony  ? — JNIy  view  has  always  been  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  present  that 
it  should  follow  in  the  steps  of  tho  London  University,  and  not  be  a  le.iehing  body  at  all,  but  only 
nn  cxamiuius^  and  testing  body.  And,  tho  better  to  carry  that  out,  I  .should  be  glad  to  see  the  matricu- 
lation examination  common  to  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
institutions.  I  should  like  to  see  free  trade  in  teaching;  that  any  institution  which,  owing  either  to 
personal  inlluence  or  pecuniary  or  other  advantages,  could  give  a  better  education,  should  have  its 
influence  only  iu  virtue  of  what  it  offered,  and  should  bo  open  to  all.  But  I  should  bo  sorry  to  see  any 
rcstrictious  upon  persons  otlering  themselves  for  degrees  \vho  came  from  isolated  institutions,  or  without 
any  University  training  whatever.  I  thiuk  it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  certain  individuals,  who  might 
have  opportunities  of  training  their  sons,  if  they  could  not  get  degrees  for  Ihem  without  sending  them 
awaj'  from  home.  It  seems  to  mo  that  tho  University  degree  should  be  open  to  all  who  attained  a 
certain  standard,  and  presented  themselves  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  the  matter  for  tho  last  few  years  and  have  come  to  that  conclusion  with  reference  to  it.  That  would 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  very  high  development  of  any  college  in  any  particular  spot,  either  North  or 
South.  All  that  I  should  hope  would  be  that  there  would  bo  no  exclusive  privilege,  and  the  University 
need  not  trouble  itself  with  scholarships,  only  degrees. 

2903.  Professor  Skanil.]  Is  your  opinion  based  upon  the  present  circumstances  of  New  Zealand  ; 
or  do  you  hold  that  persons  in  all  countries  should  get  degrees  simply  on  examination  without  neces- 
sarily having  gone  through  a  University  training? — My  opinion  is  based  very  much  upon  the  state  of 
things  in  England,  where  fhey  have  the  local  Universities,  and  there  is  also  a  demand  for  the  degree 
alone ;  and  so  I  think  there  would  be  here — there  would  be  a  demand  for  the  local  University,  and  the 
degree  through  the  help  of  the  local  University  or  college,  and  there  would  be  also  a  demand  for  the 
other.  That  would  be  the  case,  I  thiuk,  for  some  time  to  come,  jierhaps  always.  I  can  conceive  that 
the  circumstances  of  many  people  would  be  such  as  would  require  that  arrangement.  But  I  should 
like  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  feeling  is  that  it  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  very  high 
development  as  collegiate  institutions  of  aiiv  number  of  such  institutions. 

290i.  The  only  improvement  you  would  be  inclined  to  suggest  in  the  working  of  the  Uuiver.sity 
then,  would  be  the  institution  of  a  general  matriculation  examination,  conducted,  I  presume,  by  the 
University? — Tes  ;  that  is  one  special  improvcmeut,  and  the  opening  of  degrees  to  all  comers  eligible 
for  them. 

2903.  Beu.  TV.  J.  Sabcns.]  "With  i-egard  to  the  a;)pointment  of  members  of  the  Senate,  do  you 
think  that  the  present  mode  of  appointment  is  satisfactory:  or  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  the  manner  iu  which  members  of  tho  Senate  should  be  appoiuted  ? — I  have  not  looked  into  that 
matter. 

2906.  T/ie.  ChciirmaJi.']  Y\'hat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  standard  for  the  B.A.  degree,  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  examinations  hitherto  ? — Of  course  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  what  the  idea  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University  was,  as  to  what  the  standard  should  be.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  for  an 
ordinary  degree  the  number  of  subjects,  and  the  amount  necessary  to  be  read,  is  very  much  larger  than, 
at  all  events,  my  remembrance  of  what  was  required  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

2907.  Do  you  mean  that  the  subjects  are  more  numerous? — The  subjects  are  more  numerous,  and 
the  books  required  to  be  studied  for  an  ordinary  degree  s^'em  to  me  to  be  much  more  voluminous. 

200S.  Frnfessor  S:de,.~\  Tou  are  speaking  now  simply  of  the  details  of  examinations  that  have 
taken  place  ? — Yes. 

2909.  That  tho  amount,  for  instance,  of  Latin  has  been  unusually  large? — Tes;  the  number  of 
books,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek — Homer,  Virgil,  and  so  on. 

2910.  You  are  complaining,  then,  rather  of  the  examinations  that  have  taken  place,  than  of  the 
regulations  Avith  respect  to  examinations? — I  am  rather  complaining  of  tho  excessive  quantity  that  has 
been  prescribed  under  the  subjects  of  examination  than  of  tho  regulations  respecting  examinations, 
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Suhop  of  Nehon.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that,  for  an  ordinary  degree,  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  giving  a  degree 

ill  four  Hubjc'ctN. 

Mnrch  31, 1879.  21)11.  Frofrssor  Shand.]   Your  opinion,  [  presume,  is,  then,  that  the  standard  for  the  examination 

has  been  loo  high? — A  little  too  hi;,'h,  but  not  much,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  for  an  ordinary 
degree. 

2912.  Proff.isor  Salr.]  Do  you  approve  of  Latin  and  niathomaties  being  compulsory? — Yes;  it  is 
a  very  salutary  provision. 

2913.  I'rofcsnor  S/mnd.^  Would  you  have  any  other  subject  made  compulsory? — No. 

2911.  Frufcssor  Sale.']  ^'ou  stated  that  you  arc  in  favour  of  thu  New  Zi,-aland  University  follow- 
ing in  tho  steps  of  the  London  University,  by  Krantin'.^  degrees  solely  upon  examination.  Would 
it  also  be  desirable,  do  you  tliinlc,  to  do  away  witii  alliiiated  institutions  altogether,  and  leave  them 
entirely  imlependeut  of  the  University  ? — I  shoulil  like  to  sec  snmo  ])lan  devised  by  which  the  Univer- 
sity could,  to  a  certain  extent,  encourage  attendance  at  a  collegiate  institution,  and  yet  not  exclu- 
sively so. 

2915.  For  instance,  you  know  that  one  important  function  of  the  University  at  present  is  granting 
scholarships  :  would  you  make  the  institutions  at  which  scholars  pursue  their  studies  in  any  way 
dependent  upon,  or  liable  to  supervision  from,  the  University? — Yes,  certainly. 

2910.  Li  what  way':' — That  they  should  bo  able,  according  to  the  conditions  of  afllliation,  to  show 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  their  beiufj;  abb;  to  carry  tho  students  who  have  obtained  scholarships 
further  on.     J5ut  that  would  not  apply,  of  course,  to  candidates  for  ordinary  degrees. 

2917.  Then  your  remark  with  regard  to  free  trade  in  education  would  apply  solely  to  the 
obtaining  of  degrees  r—1  think  tiiat  a  scholarship  might  be  offered,  and  if  obtained  the  individual 
might  choose  where  he  would  take  advantage  of  it;  but  it  should  be  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  give  a  ])robabilitv  of  his  being  able  to  make  further  progress — that  is  to  say,  I  should  not 
contemplate  giving  a  scluilarship  to  a  jierson  residing  at  home.  But  the  best  way  would  be  to  let  the 
colleges  give  scholarships,  and  the  University  leave  them  alone. 

291S.  Rev.  TV.  E.  Mulgan.'\  Ho  must  pursue  his  studies  in  some  afEliated  institution? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  if  the  University  continues  to  give  scholarships. 

2919.  Professor  Sale.']  Therefore  j'ou  think  it  desirable  that  the  existence  of  affiliated  institutions 
as  at  present  should  continue? — Ye.s,  as  at  present.  I  do  not  go  further  than  that — that  the  privileges 
under  affiliation  should  be  continued  ;  the  privilege,  I  mean,  with  regard  to  the  degree,  not  neces- 
sarily  the  privilege  with  regard  to  scholarshijis.  There  is  a  privilege  under  tho  degree,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  include  both.  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  the  affiliation  continued  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  persons  getting  degrees  at  institutions  in  which  they  can  at  present.  I  should  not  like 
to  see  the  privileges  at  present  existing  removed,  so  as  to  compel  persons  to  go  to  any  particular  college 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  degree. 

2920.  You  mean  that  the  present  institutions  which  arc  affiliated  you  would  like  to  see  remain 
affiliated  ? — Yes. 

2921.  You  know  that  in  the  list  of  affiliated  institutions  several  are  included  which  are  simply 
grammar  schools? — Y'es. 

2922.  Would  you  like  to  see  them  still  remain  as  affiliated  institutions? — It  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because  you  cannot  exactly  draw  the  line  between  many  of  these  grammar  schools  and 
colleges — you  cannot  say  they  are  grammar  schools  exact!}'.  For  instance.  Nelson  College  is  a 
grammar  school,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  able  to  carry  on  boys  to  a  degree. 

2923.  Professor  Shand. '\  Do  you  approve,  then,  of  secondary  education  aud  higher  education  being 
combined  in  one  institution? — No,  perhaps  not,  if  you  are  establishing  it  for  the  first  time;  but  I 
think  that  if  an  institution  has  grown  up  to  a  certain  condition,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
foundation,  aud  so  forth,  it  would  be  rather  arbitrary  to  alter  it. 

2921;.  Professor  i^'cile.']  But  none  of  these  institutions,  surely,  have  grown  up  as  affiliated  institu- 
tions ?— But  I  allude  to  Nelscm  College.  That  has  grown  from  a  superior  primary  school,  as  it  were, 
into  a  secondary  school,  and  there  has  been  no  link  missing  between  its  former  state  and  its  present. 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  to  the  increase  of  its  funds  and  success  of  its  teaching,  it  has 
been  gradually  developed  from  a  su|)C'iior  primary  school  into  lieing  a  primary  and  secondary  school. 
If  j'ou  were  founding  Nelson,  or  any  other  place,  I  should  certainly  say  establish  distiuct  primary 
schools,  and  distiuct  .secondary  schools. 

2925.  And  you  think  the  same  institution  should  also,  if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so,  grow  into  a 
college  providing  L'niversity  education  as  well  r  that,  in  fact,  it  might  be  all  three — a  primary  school, 
a  secondary  school,  and  an  institution  providing  University  education,  all  in  one? — I  think  some 
means  sliould  be  provided  whereby  that  could  be  allowed,  when  it  bad  arisen  out  of  the  circumstances. 
Logically  it  is  not  right,  but  I  thiidc  that  practically  it  would  work  well. 

292(3.  Per.  W.  E.  Miilgan.']  Was  Nelson  College  ever  a  primary-  school? — No;  but  it  was  doing 
that  work  pretty  much  when  it  first  started,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time  in  its  lower  classes  it  is 
giving  primary  education.  There  are,  indeed,  boys  in  our  State  schools  who  are  in  advance  of  some  of 
the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes  at  the  College.  1  rather  hesitated  in  my  answer  to  Professor  Sale's 
question  in  reference  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  tho  existing  affiliated  institutions,  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  .shut  the  door  against  anything  like  real  bond  fide  collegiate  training. 

2927.  Professor  S/iand.]  In  fact,  if  the  circumstances  admitted  of  a  separation  between  secondary 
education  aud  higher  or  University  education,  you  would  approve  of  its  being  done  ? — Theoretically  I 
should,  but  it  might  be  expedient  not  to  do  so  ;  in  the  process  of  doing  it  you  might  injure  valuable 
institutions.  That  is  my  difficulty — theoretically  I  certainly  tiiink  so,  but  practically  it  might  be 
inexpedient  to  do  so  ;  you  might,  for  some  years  at  all  events,  lose  more  than  you  would  gain. 

292S.  And  by  saying  that  you  approve  of  the  principle  theoretically,  I  presume  you  mean  that 
both  secondary  education  and  higher  education  would  be  improved  by  the  separation,  if  it  is  to  be 
accepted  generally  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  they  would  bo  improved  by  separate  institutions. 


U8  It.— 1. 

Mr.  Ohwai.d  Cuhtih,  Ikf.II.K.,  wan  sworn  and  cxumincJ.  Ur.  O.  CHuiu. 

2020.  The  Chairman.]  You  wore  for  n  (,'rcat  many  year*  tSupcriiitendont  of  tlic  Province  of  Xel«on  ?  KUrcb  31, 1870. 
— Yos. 

20H0.   ]''()r  how  nmiiy  yciWH  ? — Ten. 

2!)!ll.  Ciitilil  Yiiu  tcli  iiH  wliat  ciiiii)\vnu'iitN  woro  niadi^  in  thin  proviiico  for  educational  purpoiCH, 
pxcliiHivo  of  llidso  ma  lie  \\n-  primary  odiK'ution  under"  Tiio  JCducation  ItcMorvcH  Act,  1H77  "? — ^oeiidow- 
nientH  wtM-o  miulo  thai  I  iim  aware  of,  it'nviiii,'  out  those  of  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

2932.  Iliiw  was  tlio  Motiiclia  emlowiiicnl  granted? — That  I  eonhider  to  have  been  for  primary  cdu- 
ealion.  'I'iio  inslitution  was  caMcd  a  coiU';,'!' ;  hut  it  was  cliielly  for  tiie  education  of  Maori  chihlreii.and 
chihlrcn  from  olhcr  i.MhiMdM  in  I  he  .Soutii  Siiin. 

2!W:{.  rrofmaor  ii/i<iiiti.]  We  wi.sh  to  liear  oven  about  cMihiwmcntH  for  primary  education,  except 
those  under  tho  Act  of  ls77  y — I  know  of  no  cndowmentH  wiiich  I  Khouid  cins.s  an  enchiwmcntH  for 
secondary  education  in  this  province — none  whatever.  Of  courne,  tlierc  mav  ho  a  (|ucntiipn  with  regard 
to  tlie  IMotui'ka  estate,  a.s  it  was  caUed  a  reserve  for  a  ecdiefjo  ;  but,  practically,  1  thiuk  it  was  simply 
iuteiuled  for  primary  education,  and  it  has  been  so  ap[)lied. 

2i)!3  L  AVe  have  f^ot  to  in(|uire  into  such  endowments,  even  though  they  be  for  primary  education? 
— Tlien  we  liad  a  certain  endowment  for  ])riinary  education,  being  5  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
sales  of  land — "  one-twenlicth,"  1  think,  were  the  words  cd'  the  Act. 

2!).35.  That  i.-i,  the  Act  of  1877  ? — No;  I  am  speaking  of  an  old  Land  Act  relating  to  the  Province 
of  Nelson — an  Act  jjassed  in  IS(!3,  which  provided  that  one-twentieth  of  all  laud  surveyed  for  sale 
should  be  reserved  for  the  ])urpose.  Practically,  we  devoted  the  money  received  from  the  sales  to  the 
purposes  of  primary  education. 

2031).  What  has  become  of  these  funds? — They  were  expended  annually  in  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

2937.  None  of  these  funds  accumulated,  and  there  were  no  reserves  purchased? — There  were  a 
number  of  reserves  iu  the  dilVercnt  townships  which  were  chiefly  intended  to  provide  sites  for  schools. 

293S.  T/ip  Chairman.]  AVcrc  there  no  landed  estates  granted  to  religious  denominations  here  in  the 
olden  times,  as  was  the  case  in  Auckland  r — No  ;  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  the  funds 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company  :  but  no  land  granted,  that  1  recollect. 

2930.  I'roffi'nor  Shajid]  Was  that  money  invested  for  the  purposes  of  education  r — It  was  divided 
amongst  the  dilferent  religious  bodies,  and  vested  in  trustees.  It  was  not  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, in  a  secular  sense,  but  for  theological  purposes — for  the  support  of  their  Churches. 

2910.  Was  it  not  for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as  for  religious  purposes  ? — I  am  speaking  from 
memory  only,  but,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  simply  money  for  the  religious  bodies  as  such,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  their  Churches. 

2911.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  you  arc  aware,  none  of  these  funds  are  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses ? — Not  specifically. 

2942.  Do  you  recodect  whether  the  amount  of  these  funds  was  considerable  ? — No,  it  was  not  very 
large  ;  I  cannot  recollect  what  it  was — perhaps  £10,000. 

2913.  Could  you  tell  us  who  the  trustees  are  ? — They  are  the  governing  bodies  of  each  Church  ; 
they  are  difl'creut  in  the  ease  of  the  different  Churches. 

2041.  And  these  endowments  arc  still  held  by  the  respective  Churches,  I  suppose  ? — I  know  nothing 
of  what  has  been  done  with  the  money,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  distributed  amongst  these  different 
bodies.  The  money  was  vested  originally  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  ;  those  tru.^tees  divided  the  money 
amongst  the  different  religious  bodies,  and  wound  up  the  trust. 

294.3.  Have  any  endowments  been  made  for  secondary  education  r — No  ;  none  whatever. 

291G.  The  Chairman.]  How  is  the  Nelson  College  maintained  ?  Has  it  anv  endowments,  or  is  it 
dependent  on  the  school  fees  r — There  was  an  endowment  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Compauv  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  laud.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  land  which 
were  made  in  England  was  p.aid  into  a  sep.ir.ite  account  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  vested  in 
certain  trustees.  Ultimately,  when  the  aft'airs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  were  wound  up,  and  the 
Imperial  G-overnmeut  assumed  their  liabilities,  the  money  was  paid  over  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
colony. 

2947.  What  sum  was  so  paid  over  ? — I  think  it  was  about  £25,000  for  secondary  education. 

2948.  And  that  sum  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  endowments  of  the  College,  I 
presume  ? — It  was  appropriated  for  building  the  College,  and  the  balance  of  the  money  was  invested, 
generally  speaking,  iu  mortgages  upon  real  property,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  the  support  of  the 
College. 

2949.  Professor  SaJe.]  Then  does  the  College  possess  no  landed  estate  ? — They  have  made  some 
exchanges  of  lands.  They  do  hold  a  certain  amount  of  land  in  the  Amuri  and  at  Eiwaka,  but  without 
reference  to  books  I  could  not  tell  you  the  quantity,  nor  exactly  how  it  was  obtained,  but  it  was  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  I  have  mentioned. 

2950.  It  was  not  a  Government  grant,  but  it  was  purchased  or  exchanged  ? — Tes.  There  were 
one  or  two  small  blocks  of  laud  set  aside  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  for  the  same  purpose,  in  addition 
to  the  money,  but  the  Secretary  to  the  College  would  be  able  to  give  you  the  details  of  all  these 
matters. 

2951.  Professor  Shand.]  Was  the  College  founded  under  any  provincial  Ordinance? — No;  the 
Constitution  Act  expressly  precluded  either  the  General  Assembly  or  Provincial  Councils  from  dealing 
with  this  question. 

2952.  Then  how  were  the  purposes  of  the  College  defined  ? — Power  was  afterwards  taken  to  define 
them  by  an  Act  called  "The  Nelson  College  Act.  I'^SS." 

2953.  Was  the  school  established  before  that  Act  was  passed  ? — It  was  in  operation  before  that  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  College  in  those  days,  and  am  speaking  entirely  from 
memory,  and  without  any  oilicial  connection  with  the  matter. 
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Hr.  O.  Curtis.  2951.  Tou  are  one  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  College,  I  think  ? — Tes ;  I  have  only  been  bo 

for  a  few  ycarH. 

March  31, 1879.  2955.  Have  you  found  the  funds  Bufficient  for  the  support  of  the  school? — Of  course  the  funds 

beinf;  small  has  limited  our  oponitioiis  a  good  deal.     We  could  have  done  much  better  if  we  had  had  a 
larger  amount  of  funds — w('  could  have  cnlarftcd  our  in.stitulion  considerably. 

2950,  In  what  respoct  P — We  are  now  making  an  addition  to  the  building  to  accommodate  sixteen 
more  boardor.s,  and  building  a  large  new  class-room,  but  we  are  doing  so  out  of  the  savings  of  our  last 
year's  operations. 

2957.  If  you  had  had  funds  available,  3-ou  could  have  done  that  sooner,  and  would  have  done  bo, 
probably  ? — Yes. 

295S.  Jier.  IF.  J.  Jlabcns.]  I  notice  that  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  in  making  a  return 
of  reserves  in  this  district,  states  that  there  arc  reserves  belonging  to  the  Nelson  College — vested  in 
the  governors  of  that  institution — of  which  1  have  a  list.  Can  you  say  how  these  were  acquired? — 
As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  were  all  acquired  long  before  1  had  any  connection  with  the 
College,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  in  tiie  town,  they  were  acquired  from  the  funds  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company. 

2959.  Professor  Sale.]  They  were  purchased,  then  ? — Some  were  purchased,  and  some  exchanged. 
I  am  hardly  able  to  say. 

29G0.  Frofrssor  Sfiand.']  I  think  there  are  some  scholarships  in  connection  with  the  College:  how- 
were  these  established  ? — Some  by  private  donation,  and  some  by  votes  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
which  are  now  continued  by  the  colony. 

2961.  Ifrv.  W.  J.  Tlahens.]  Do  you  know  in  what  way  the  colony  now  contributes  to  the  support 
of  these  scholar.-ihip.s?  Is  there  a  direct  vote  taken  from  year  to  year  for  the  Nelson  College? — I  do 
not  recollect.  It  is  a  very  small  sum — I  think  about  £l(jO  a  year — which  was  given  by  the  Provincial 
Council,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  continued  by  the  General  Assembly  in  some  shape. 

2902.  Professor  Shand.']  Is  there  any  capital  fund  in  connection  with  these  scholarships? — There 
is  no  special  capital  fund  ;  there  is  merely  the  capital  fund  of  tiie  College. 

2963.  I  understand  that  the  scholarships  are  not  paid  out  of  the  capital  fund  of  the  College — that 
they  were  the  gift  of  private  individual.s  or  came  from  the  (lovernmcnt :  in  the  case  of  those  coming 
from  private  individuals  are  they  contributed  year  by  year? — No;  the  individuals  paid  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  was  invested  as  part  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  scholarships  are  provided  for 
from  the  interest. 

29C1'.  There  are  scholarships  provided  by  the  Education  Board ;  these  are  tenable  at  the  College, 
of  course? — I  cannot  say,  unless  you  refer  to  those  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  originally  instituted 
by  the  Provincial  (jovenimeut. 

2965.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  society  called  the  Nelson  School  Society? 
— Tes. 

2966.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  its  original  purpose  'f — I  think  it  was  established  to 
provide  primary  education  simply.  Tiiere  was  at  the  time  no  provision  by  the  Legislature  in  any  way, 
and  this  society  merely  made  some  temporary  provision  for  primary  education.  Then,  after  provision 
was  made  by  tiie  Provincial  Council  of  Nelson,  their  schools  were  taken  over — so  far  as  their  use  for 
day  schools  was  concerned — by  the  Provincial  Government,  and  some,  or  all  of  them,  were  retained  as 
Sunday  schools  by  the  Nelson  School  Society. 

2967.  So  far  as  you  know  is  the  Nelson  School  Society,  in  holding  these  properties  as  Sunday 
schools,  fulHUing  auy  part  of  its  original  purpose  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

296S.  Professor  Sale.~\  You  are  one  of  the  governors  of  Nelson  College  ? — Yes. 

2969.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  main  objeco  of  that  institution  ? — I  presume  it  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  usual  functions  of  a  college,  in  the  general  understanding  of  the 
word.     That  is  what  we  are  aiming  at. 

2970.  By  a  college  do  you  mean  a  grammar  school,  or  do  you  mean  a  University  institution  r — 
Well,  we  aim  at  the  University  institution,  and  arrive  as  near  to  that  point  as  we  can. 

2971.  Combining  the  two? — Yes,  combining  the  two,  in  fact. 

2972.  And  do  you  also  include  primary  educaticm  ? — No. 

2973.  Is  it. the  case  that  the  lower  forms  in  the  school  arc  really  receiving  what  would  be  called 
primary  education  ? — Y'es,  I  think  that  must  be  the  case. 

2974i.  Is  auy  limit  fixed  as  to  the  age  at  which  boys  are  admitted  to  the  College? — Nine  years  is 
the  age. 

2975.  Aud  is  there  any  entrance  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  formal  examina- 
tion ;  there  is  a  certain  examinatiou,  I  know,  but  what  the  nature  of  it  is  I  am  unable  to  say. 

2976.  What  objects  had  the  governors  of  the  College  in  seeking  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  ? — To  obtain  for  the  students  the  advantages  which  a  L'niversity  is  generallj-  supposed 
to  confer  upon  a  college.  They  got  certain  funds  at  first,  but,  apart  from  that,  they  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision — that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  comply  w  ith  the  rules  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  give  certain  instruction,  which,  perhaps,  they  might  not  otherwise  have  given. 

2977.  You  mean  that  affiliation  would  force  the  College  to  pat  forth  more  eflbrts  in  the  way  of 
instruction  ? — Exactly. 

2978.  And  has  that  been  the  case  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

2979.  Have  more  funds  been  expended  in  paying  instructors  since  affiliation  ? — No  ;  we  have  not 
had  more  funds,  except  those  which  at  one  time  were  |)rovided  by  the  University  itself. 

29S0.  Professor  S/iand.']  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  particular  object  the  funds  provided  by  the 
University  were  expended  ? — I  am  unable  to  say ;  I  do  not  think  I  was  governor  of  the  College  at  the 
time.     I  iiave  only  been  a,  governor  for  a  few  years. 

Jlr.J.Sarnicoat.  j^Jr    J    "W.   Baesicoat  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Match  31, 1879,  29S1.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Kelson  College? — Yes. 
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20S2.  IIow  long  Imvo  you  opcupicd  tlmt  poHitionP— From  tlio  boginiiiiiK.    I  Iiftvo  been  b  jjovernor  iir.j.iiamicoat, 

ovor  Hiiii'o  |,'iiv('niorM  woro  a|i[)(iiiiU'(l  ;    I   wiih  f^oiii^  to  Hay  over  siiK-o  tliu  t'olk-go  was  calnbliitbcd,  but  

it  was  P»trtl)lif<li('il  holoi'c  llio  Knvcniiir.s  were"  )i|)|i(iiiili'il.  Meircli  31,  187I>. 

l!l)s;i,   Mow  Inn;;  liaH  llin  HyNli'iii  ol  k>'V''|' 'h  li'cn  in  exisloiico? — Since  1858.     The  deed  of  truat 

wliioli  pi-Dvidi'd  for  tint  clt'ctioii  uf  i^iPVcnifirH  in  dated  IS.'iS. 

L'Osj..   W'liM  ili(>  Ctijlc^ti  I'MtaldlNlicI  liPM^'  liiforo  that  tiiiio? — Some  few  yrarH  before. 

l.".)s,").  Wlii'ii  llu^  m'liiiii!  was  fMlMlilislii  d  w.MH  it  an  a  priinary  Hclinol  or  ai  a  grammar  kcIiooI  ?— It 
wn.4  (Mlli'd  a  Colle;,'o,  and  ind  ;i  ^'i-ainin.ir  ni'liool,  and  ii  wa<  w  liat  wo  mIiouM  now  i-all  a  Bccoiidary  ncbool. 

li'.tsii.  It  was  not  OHtaliliMJicd  as  a  nicri'  olcnii'iilai'y  Hc-linol  ? — No  ;  alliioii^'Ii  tlio  deed  of  foiindulioti 
allows  of  pupil.s  liciii^,'  ail  Ml  ill  I'll  at  I  ho  a^i"  of  nine  yiars,  and  with  a  low  i|ii.ililii'alioii — that  of  b(in;,'ab!o 
to  wrilo  with  I'acilily  iVoni  diclal inn,  and  of  luiowiii'.;  tliu  lii'.sl  four  rules  of  aritliinctiu.  1  think  ihoHO 
wore  tli(>  exael  levins  of  ih(»  Aet  of  IS.')S. 

21)S7.  Frojix.ior  S/iniiil.]  'I'lie  neliool  was  in  existence  before  that  dale:  liow  was  it  conducted 
before  that,  and  who  formed  the  ;;o\-orninn;  body  ? — Tlio  'i'mslecs  of  the  NelNon  TruBt  Funds. 

2!)SS.  They  were  appointed  in  lS.5f,  I  think  ':'— The  fir.st  body  of  trustocH  c.viHtcd  in  1S51  ;  but  the 
trusteoH  who  founded  the  College  wero  an  elect ive  body. 

2!)S!).  Tiien  tlie  foundation  of  tho  scliool  goes  further  baek  than  1851? — It  may  bo  8aid  to  have 
been  founded,  perhapn,  by  the  Now  Zfaland  Company  in  1811,  who  accumulated  funds  from  the  begin- 
uiii;;;  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  a  collefjo. 

2990.  1  .should  like  to  know  when  it  was  first  brouLjht  into  operation  as  a  school? — I  cannot 
rocoUect  exactly — a  few  years  before  1S58;  but  tho  preamble  of  the  deed  of  trust  gives  the  exact 
date.',  as  it  contains  a  long  and  precise  history  of  the  t'ollcge. 

2001.  'J7ir  C/i(iinii(iii.]  How  was  tlie  laud  on  which  the  present  College  building  stands  acquired  ? — 
"When  the  New  Zealand  Company  ollcred  tho  huidsi  in  tho  setilemcnt  of  Ncl.sou  f.ir  sale,  they  sold  at  a 
uniform  price  of  ;jl)s.  an  acre,  and  set  aside  from  the  beginning  a  certain  portion  of  that  IJUs.  for  ono 
])urpose  and  another.  Five  shilliiigs  an  acre  was  set  aside  for  collegiate,  among  other  purposes  ;  some- 
time the  term  "college"  is  used,  and  sometimes  the  more  general  term  of  "  educalional  purposes."  They 
seem  to  have  been  treated  as  synonymous  firms;  but  there  was  5s.  out  of  the  purchase-money 
of  every  acre  set  aside  for  collegiate  and  other  purposes,  and  by-and-by  it  amounted  to  as  much  as 
£30,000  or  £10.000. 

2002.  lirv.  jr.  J.  irnhens.]  £2.5,000  1  think  the  deed  says?— There  was  also  a  Steam  Navigation 
Fund,  and  a  lieligious  Fund,  included  in  the  sum  I  have  named.  The  Eeligious  Fund  was  exhausted. 
The  other  funds  by-and-by  were  in  common,  and  the  trustees  did  not  administer  these  separately,  but 
were  allowed  to  spend  any  portion  of  the  gross  funds  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  were  trustees. 
The  Keligious  Fuud  was  exhausted  by  being  divided  among  tho  religious  bodies.  The  other  funds 
wero  at  first  administered  separately  by  the  trustees,  and  by-and-by  became  a  joint  fuud ;    and  then 

"the  College  portion,  or  such  portiou  as  the  trustees  chose  to  treat  as  tlie  College  portion,  was  handed 
over,  on  the  terms  of  tho  deed  of  trust,  to  the  College  governors.  These  then  became  two  bodies — 
the  body  of  trustees  and  the  College  governors;  by-aud-by  the  trusteeship  was  abolished,  and  tho 
College  governors  rein;iined. 

2993.  T/ie  Cliairmnn.']  Do  I  understand  that  the  5s.  deducted  from  the  price  of  each  acre  was 
to  bo  devoted  to  a  collegiate  institution,  irrespective  of  primary  education  throughout  the  province?  — 
Tes  ;  this  was  before  the  establishment  of  provincial  institutions. 

2994.  Jr'rofcssor  S/iaiiJ.~\  And  was  there  no  provision  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  for 
primary  education  ?— No,  there   was   not,   unless   this   fund   might  be   treated  as  a  fund  for  general 
education.     It  is  rather  doubtful,  beiug  sometimes  termed    an    educational    fund    and  sometimes  a. 
college  fuud. 

2995.  Can  you  tell  us  the  term  usad  in  the  original  deeds  ? — I  am  referring  now  to  the  terms  of 
settlement,  the  terms  which  the  New  Zealand  Company  published,  as  it  were,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  settlement  of  Nelson. 

2996.  And  in  those  deeds  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  one  name  and  sometimes  by  the 
other? — It  is  very  many  years  since  I  saw  the  original  terms  and  conditions.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  to  be  found,  but  I  think  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon  them. 

2997.  You  mentioned  a  fund  for  religious  purposes :  can  you  tell  us  whether  that  fund  was  for 
religious  purposes  only,  or  for  educational  and  religious  purposes? — For  religious  purposes  only.  It 
was  divided,  and  given  to  the  religious  bodies,  in  jjroportion  to  their  numbers. 

2998.  Tlie  Chairman.']  In  whoso  custody  is  the  grant  of  the  College  grounds  ? — I  presume  in  that 
of  Mr.  Adams,  the  solicitor  to  the  governors. 

2999.  Do  I  understand  th;\t  this  ground  was  purchased  by  the  governors? — Tes  ;  the  ground  on 
which  the  College  now  stands. 

3000.  Professor  Shand.']  Can  you  tell  us  what  sum  was  handed  over  to  tho  Bo.u-d  of  Governora 
constituted  under  the  Act  of  1858  ? — I  think  it  was  £20,000  ;  but  it  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  deed  of 
foundation,  1S5S. 

3001.  ^Yas  that  in  addition  to  any  buildings  that  existed  on  the  site  of  the  school? — I  cannot  tax 
my  memory.  There  were  buildings  handed  over.  The  then  College  buildings  were  not  those  which 
are  now  used.  They  were  in  a  ditferent  part  of  the  town,  but  they  were  handed  over  to  the  College 
governors,  who  bought  another  site — that  on  which  the  College  now  stands — and  erected  the  present 
buildings. 

3002.  Eci\  TV.  J.  Halens.']  Do  you  know  the  block  of  land,  indicated  by  the  letter  E,  consisting 
of  331  acres,  at  Motucka? — Tes. 

3003.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  the  property  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  ? — Tes. 

3001.  And  can  you  tell  me  how  that  stands  related  to  a  section  of  land  which,  in  other  returns,  I 
find  described  as  "  Eiwaka,  325  acres"? — They  are  the  same;  we  have  only  one  block  of  laud  at 
Motueka  of  about  that  area. 

3005.  The  Chairman.]  Is  the  block  being  utilized? — Tes;  we  receive  a  rent  from  it.  It  is  leased 
to  several  tenants. 

19— H.  1. 
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Mr.J.Baruicoat.         300G.  Piofrnor  Sale.]  How  t\.i3  tlitit  block  acquired ?— It  is  a  reserve  set  apart  by  the  New 

Zealand  Company. 

March  31, 1870.  0007.  I'rufcssor  Shand.']  Wliou  were  the  present  buildings  erected  ? — About  nineteen  years  ago. 

3008.  Po  you  remember  tlio  amount  tliat  wai<  e.xpcndeJ  on  the  buildings? — £8,000  was  tlio  limit 
allowed  by  the  deed  of  ibund.-itioii,  and  that  limit  was  at  first  adhertd  to;  but,  fubaequently,  other 
funds  accrued,  from  which  the  governors  adiled  to  the  building  fund.  Tliere  has  been  more  than 
£S,(jO0  spent  on  the  buildings,  but  the  original  limit  was  at  first  adhered  to. 

3009.  Wa.*)  the  cost  of  the  site  included  in  the  £8,000  ?— 1  think  it  was.  The  site  was  purchased, 
at  all  events,  by  the  Governors. 

3010.  T/ie  C'/iairiiian  ]  What  revenue  has  the  College  at  present,  independent  of  school  fees? — 
There  is  a  very  lar;^c  sum  h'ut  on  morlgago,  and  wo  have  some  land  in  the  Amuri  and  cjsewhere. 

3011.  How  was  the  land  in  the  Amuri  acquired  ?  Was  it  by  imrchaso,  or  by  gift  from  the  Crown  ? 
— It  was  ac(|uircd  in  e.xchango  for  an  aero  of  laud  in  Trafalgar  .Square,  granted  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
and  land  at  Motupipi.  The  acre  in  Trafalgar  .Square  was  found  to  bo  very  inconveniently  situated  as 
rcganls  the  public,  as  it  encroached  on  the  common  recreation-ground,  and  the  Provincial  Govcrnmcut 
gave  the  College  governors  in  exchange  for  it  a  block  of  land  in  the  Amuri. 

3012.  AVhat  is  the  extent  of  the  Amuri  block  ?— 2,780  acres. 

3013.  IIow  are  the  members  of  the  governing  body  now  appointed  ? — They  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  colony. 

3014.  What  is  their  term  of  oflEce? — Nine  years;  there  are  nine  goTernors,  three  of  whom  retire 
triennially. 

3015.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  headmaster  of  the  College  with  regard  to  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  the  other  masters  ? — The  governors  reserve  the  power  of  appointing  the  second  master,  but 
the  headmaster  has  the  appointment  of  the  masters  below  the  second  master.  The  headmaster  has  no 
power  of  dismissal. 

301G.  Frofessor  Shand.']  That,  I  presume,  is  not  under  the  Act,  but  is  a  concession  made  to  the 
headmaster  by  the  governors? — Yes;  by  a  by-law.  I  have  rather  overstated  the  power  of  the  head- 
master; it  is  not  that  of  appointing,  but  of  recommending.  Virtually  it  is  the  power  of  appointing, 
but  not  technically. 

3017.  liev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  By  whom  is  the  curriculum  of  study  drawn  up? — By  the  governors, 
with  the  advice  oi^  the  Principal  and  of  the  second  master. 

3018.  And  who  arranges  the  time-table  ? — The  classical  and  mathematical  masters. 

3019.  W'ilh  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  is  the  headmaster  supreme? — Tes. 

3020.  Do  you  tliirjk  that  the  present  curriculum  of  study  is  well  adapted  for  the  education  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  pupils  who  actually  attend  the  school? — Very  well  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge. 

3021.  And  is  it  found  that  all  classes  of  the  community  avail  themselves  of  the  school  ? — I  think 
the  only  objection  is  the  pecuniary  one. 

3022.  Tou  do  not  find  any  difficulty  on  sectarian  grounds  ? — Xone  whatever. 

3023.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Arc  the  masters  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  or  do  they  in  any  way  participate  in 
the  fees  ? — The  first  and  second  masters  arc  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  and  the  headmaster  also  receives 
£2  for  every  boy  educated  in  tho  institution,  and  the  second  master  £1  for  every  boy. 

302J?.  Does  that  include  payment  for  the  daily  scholars  as  well  as  for  the  boarders? — Yes  ;  all 
who  .ire  educated  at  the  College,  except  those  who  have  won  provincial  scholarships,  in  regard  to  whom 
the  headmaster  and  second  master  forego  their  capitation  money. 

3025.  Are  periodical  examinations  held  at  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  the  examination  for  prizes  is  held 
annually  at  midsummer. 

3020.  By  whom  are  the  examiners  appointed  ? — By  the  governors. 

3027.  Frofessor  Sale.]  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  examiners  ? — It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  get  examiners.  We  iiavc  gone  to  the  same  gcutlemau  year  after  year — the  llev.  Mr.  Poole,  of 
Motueka. 

3028.  He  has  acted  as  examiner  for  a  number  of  years? — Yes. 

3029.  Ihe  Chairman.]  Docs  he  examine  in  all  the  branches  of  study  ? — He  has  done  so  generally. 
3029a.  Docs  he  receive  any  remuueratiou  for  his  services? — He  has  received  a  fee.     Last  year,  I 

think,  it  must  have  been  twenty  guineas,  and  before  that  ten  guineas — a  fee  which  is  intended  to  cover 
his  expenses. 

3030.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  system  of  inspection  for 
such  schools  as  Kelson  College? — ~Si\'  attention  has  never  been  directed  to  the  question  ;  but  I  cannot 
think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  an  inspection. 

3031.  Has  the  Inspector  of  tho  primary  schools  anything  whatever  to  do  in  the  way  of  inspecting 
the  Cellege  ? — Under  tlie  Education  Act  the  governors  are  required  to  submit  the  College  to  the  inspec- 
tiou  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  to  enable  them  to  receive  scholars  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships 
under  that  Act. 

3032.  Do  you  believe  that  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  class  of  educa- 
tion that  is  being  given  at  the  College  ? — Generally,  I  tliink,  they  are.  I  think  it  would  satisfy  the  idea 
of  many  better  if  the  education  were  what  is  termed  more  of  a  "  commercial  "  kind  ;  but  I  think  it  ia 
excellently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 

3033."  Frcfessor  Shand.]  The  boarding  cstablisliment  is  under  the  charge  of  the  second  master,  I 
understand? — At  present. 

3034.  Does  ho  receive  the  boarding  fees,  or  are  they  paid  to  the  governors? — They  are  paid  to  the 
governors,  who  are  responsible  for  them.  The  master  has  no  trouble  in  collecting  them  ;  they  are 
handed  over  to  him  iu  full. 

3035.  Does  he  receive  a  salary  as  master  of  the  school  in  addition  ? — Yes  ;  £335. 

3036.  Elf.  W.  J.  Uabens.]  1  notice  iu  the  report  of  last  year  an  abstract  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, iu  which  the  receipts  from  boarding  fees  are  set  down  at  £2.412,  and  the  boarding  espeusea  at 
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£2,001,  tliUH  iiialiin;;  il  nppcftr  im  if  llio  Rovonior*  roccivcil  iiioro  for  boanliiis  ft'Oii  tlinn  tlioy  Imnded  Afr.  J. Samlcoal. 
over  to  lli(i  Hi'niiul  imiMlorr'    -'I'licrc  im  itii  nxlni  chnv^a  of  JUIO  for  (Ikihh  who  boiirJ  I'loiii  outxido  tho  — 

liiiiiU  of  lliJH  iiroviiifo  iiiid  llml  of  Miirllioroii^^li,  wliicli  wan  a  pari  of  iIiIh  provincn  at  tint  liiuo  of  tlio  M«''''''»  31. 1879. 
fomuliitidii  of  tho  C"oll('t,'('.      Wo  (rent  il,  aH  a  proviiii'ial  CHlabliNliiiK'nt,  niiJ  ihono  who  taUo  aiivaiita;;o  of 
it  from  (ilhor  parts  of  tho  colony  aro  charf^cil  X'lO  more  lh:in   our  own  childrcii  aro  ;  or,  ralhor,  an  wo 
put  il.  Iho  hoardiiif,'  chiiri;o  in  .CM),  anil  llicre  Ik  n  rciiiiHnioii  of  JL'lO  in  favour  of  our  own  HClth.-rH. 

!10.'I7.  'IMio  rcsiill  iii'iii;,'  liial  Iho  Itoard  roffivcH  £10,  in  tho  crtHo  of  such  oulHido  pupilit,  whicdi  dooi 
not  p>  to  tho  H<'foiul  iiiiiHlcr? — Vt'H. 

;to;is.  Il  is  an  adiiilioii  to  Iho  fiindu  of  tlio  CoIIok",  in  fact  ? — Yes  j  oxcopt  that  tho  College  riii- 
tains  all  Ihn  losses  frmn  ii(>M-))ay"H'iit,  tho  scioiid  nuihtcr  having  nothing;  >vlwitcver  to  do  witli  collecting 
tho  lioariliiiij  charnos. 

:i(*;!!).  I'roffssor  S/iiiiid.]  In  fad,  liio  (governors  pay  tho  master  of  the  boarding  CBtabliBhmcnt  £10 
for  cvorv  pn|iil? — Yes. 

8010.  Irrcspci'tivo  of  whetlu'r  they  rccoivo  tlio  money  themselves  or  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Roiiuur  I'dllock  was  Kworn  ami  examined.  Mr.  S.  Pollock. 

SOU.  JVif  dininiin)!.']  You  aro  >Seerelaiy  to  tho  Hoard  of  Governors  of  Nelson  College? — I  am.     March  31, 1879. 

3012.   How  long  have  you  hold  that  ollioo? — I'nr  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

oOlI).  How  many  iiiasiers  aro  there  at  tho  College  ? — There  are  four  masters  on  the  staff  besides 
tho  foreign  language  master,  who  attends  a  certain  number  of  days  in  tho  week;  there  are  five 
altogether. 

'Mil.  Foiu"  resident  masters? — Three  resident  masters,  the  Principal  being  provided  with  a 
certain  nllowaneo  for  rent. 

3015.  Could  you  tell  us  what  Fjilarics  the  masters  receive,  commencing  wilb  tho  Principal? — The 
Principal's  emoluments  consist  of  salary,  allowaneo  for  rent,  and  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  \)cv  head  per 
annum,  amounting  altogether  to  about  £775  a  year.  Of  course  tho  amount  varies,  iuasmuch  as  the 
capitation  nionev  will  increase  with  the  numbers. 

301G.   AVhal  is  the  li.xcd  sah\rv  ?— £500. 

3017.  And  the  allowance  tor  rent?— £S4.,  I  think. 

•SOlS.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  capitation  fees  ? — There  aro  about  107  boys  on  tlio  roll  now. 

30-19.  How  is  tho  spcondmaster  paid? — He  has  a  ilxcd  salary  of  £.325  a  year,  but  he  is  also 
resident  master  .and  has  chai-go  of  the  boarding  establishment,  having  the  use  of  the  College  and 
furniture,  and  ho  is  allowed  £10  each  for  the  boarders,  which  is  the  sum  the  Governors  charge,  in  fact, 
and  ho  receives  £50  a  year  each  for  boarding  the  two  junior  maslers.  AVhat  benefit  he  derives  from 
tho  boarding  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  of  course  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  prulit  he  may  make. 

8050.  Jicr.  W.  J.  IIahcns.'\  Is  there  a  capitation  allowance  to  the  second  master? — Ko;  there 
was  before  he  became  master  of  the  boarding  establishment — he  used  to  receive  half  the  allowance 
wHich  the  Principal  now  receives. 

3051.  T/ifi  C/uiii-innn.]  What  remuneration  does  the  next  master  receive? — He  has  £1G0  a  year, 
and  board  and  residence  at  the  College.  The  fourth  master  receives  £100  a  year  and  board  and 
residence  in  the  College.  The  teacher  of  French  and  German  has  £100  a  year  for  two  hours' 
instruction  on  four  days  a  week,  but  this  snm  is  about  to  be  increased, — he  finds  it  is  too  low  :  however, 
that  is  the  present  salary. 

3052.  Are  there  any  scholarships  in  connection  witli  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  you  will  find  them  stated 
in  the  printed  report.  There  are  four  scholarships  from  the  public  schools,  and  there  are  four  endowed 
scholarsbijjs — the  Kichraond,  Newcorae,  Slaftord,  and  Fell  scholarships. 

3053.  I'roft'ssor  S/iaiid.]  Do  you  remember  the  capital  sum  in  each  case? — Yes,  I  can  tell  th. at 
from  the  interest.  The  IS'cwcome  and  the  Kichmond  scholarships  were  £300  each  ;  the  .Staftbrd  and 
the  Fell  scholarships  were  each  £200. 

3054.  These  sums  aro  invested  on  mortgage? — Yes.  We  tried  to  keep  them  separate  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  found  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  therefore  the 
general  fund  furnishes  the  iutcre.it,  and  the  monev  is  let  out  as  best  we  can. 

3055.  Besides  these  endowed  scholar.ships,  there  are  some  others  ? — Yes,  the  foundation  scholarships 
— that  is,  founded  by  the  governors  out  of  the  College  endowment.  There  are  the  first  classical,  the 
second  classical,  and  the  third  classical,  the  amounts  being  respectively  £20,  £10,  and  £5.  Then  there 
are  three  mathematical  scholarships  on  the  same  footing,  and  of  the  same  amounts,  for  the  diiferent 
grades  in  the  school. 

3056.  These  scliolarships  are  not  open  to  public  competition,  I  presume  ? — They  are  not  open  to 
any  out  of  the  College. 

3057.  For  how  many  years  are  they  tenable? — The  foundation  scholarships  are  tenable  for  one 
year  only.  The  Newcomo  is  tenable  for  three  years,  the  Eiehmondfor  two  years,  the  Stafford  for  three 
years,  and  the  Fell  for  three  years. 

3058.  And  the  competition  for  these  latter  scholarships  is  confined  also  to  the  pupils  of  the  College  ? 
■ — Yes. 

3059.  Do  you  know  the  limit  of  age  ? — It  is  set  forth  in  tho  deeds  of  endowment.  I  think  the 
ago  is  over  fifteen,  with  the  exception  of  one  case.  The  foundation  scholarships  are  open  without 
reference  to  age,  excepting  the  two  small  ones  of  £5  each — classical  and  mathematical — which  are 
confined  to  the  lower  class. 

30C0.  Professor  S/iniicl.~]  What  aro  the  conditions  of  tenure?  I  suppose  the  scholars  must  attend 
tho  College  ? — Yes.  The  scholarships  are  paid  quarterly,  and  upon  the  Principal  and  resident 
masters'  certificate  of  attention,  and  so  forth. 

30G1.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  scholar  to  become  a  boarder? — No. 

3062.  T/ie  Chairman.']  How  aro  the  scholarsliips  awarded  ?  Is  there  a  special  examinatiou  for 
them?— Yes. 
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Hr.  S.  Pollock.  !30G3.  Professor   SJianil]    Aro   these   examinations   conducted   Ijj'   the    staflf    of   the   Bcbool,   or 

by    outside   cxaniiiieri 'H  —  Outside   examiners.     Mr.    Poole    exainiueH.     According   to    the   Act,   the 

March  3J,  1879,  gorernoPB  aro  allowed  a  guinea  or  £1  for  each  attendance,  which,  instead  of  receiving,  tliey  have  for  a 
number  of  years  put  awide  in  a  Buspenso  fund,  and  thoy  have  Hct  apart  £800  of  that  fund  to  endow 
certain  scholarships,  called  tlie  "  Govcrnoro'  Fees  .Scholarships,"  consisting  of  two  for  modern  languages 
of  £12  10s.  a  year  each,  and  two  for  English  literature  of  the  same  amount,  all  being  tenable  from 
year  to  year.  Then  there  is  the  Simmons  prize  of  £100,  half  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  old 
pupils  of  tlie  late  ISlr.  Simmons,  who  had  Iclt  the  College,  and  the  other  half  by  the  governors,  out  of 
their  accuiiiulalcil  fce.s. 

8(J01.  And,  besides  all  these  scholarships,  I  suppose  the  sclinlari-hips  instituted  by  the  Education 
Board  arc  tenable  at  the  school  ? — Yes.  There  are  two  provincial  Bcliolarshijis  each  year,  and  tliey  are 
for  two  years  each,  so  that  there  are  four  scholars  always  in  the  College.  These,  of  course,  do  not 
board.  Then  there  arc,  also,  two  each  year  for  the  country  schools,  making  four  each  year  always 
resident  in  the  College.  The  governors  give  the  tuition  fees  of  £12  10s.  a  year,  and  tho  local 
Government  originally  provided  the  boarding. 

30(i3.  Are  these  scholarships  tenable  at  any  other  school  tlian  the  Xelson  College  ? — Xo,  they  are 
confined  to  the  College.  The  governors  remit  the  tuition  fees,  and  the  local  Governments — formerly 
the  Marlborough  and  Nelson  Governments — provided  the  board,  to  the  amount  of  £iO  a  year  each 
scholar. 

80GC.  I}cv.  TV.  J.  Habcns.']  Do  you  know  by  whom  this  £10  a  year  is  provided  now  ? — Tho 
Central  Board  of  Education  appears  to  uic  to  have  to  do  with  it  now  ;  I  suppose  they  must  have  a 
grant  from  the  Government. 

3007.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  is  the  Education  Board  that  supplies  tho  money  now  ? — Tes  ;  it 
docs  not  come  througli  me  at  all,  or  thro\igh  the  College  books.  Then  we  have  one  scholarship  for 
Marlborough.     There  are  always  two  on  the  books  of  the  college  who  are  also  resident. 

30G8.  The  governors  grant  the  fees  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  suppose  the  Education  Board  of  Marlborough 
pays  the  board. 

30G9.  Professor  SJinnd.'}  And  they  make  it  a  condition  that  their  scholars  shall  go  to  Neleo^i 
College  ? — Yes. 

;:i070.  A  condition  of  holding  the  scholarship  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  scholarship  in  the  Nelson  College. 
The  only  thing  is  that,  living  at  a  distance,  somebody  must  find  their  board,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is 
delVayed  at  the  present  time  by  the  General  Government.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  source,  but 
formerly  the  money  was  found  bv  the  Provincial  Government. 

3071.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  competition  for  the  Education  Board  scholar- 
shiiDS  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  know  nnich  about  that. 

3072.  Do  you  know  the  limit  of  age  fixed? — I  think  the  scliolars  must  be  under  fourteen. 

3073.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  scholarships  were  tenable  for  two  years? — Yes.  Tho 
Simmons  prize,  as  I  have  alrealy  told  you  is  tlie  produce  of  £100.  That  money  is  at  present  deposited 
in  the  bank  at  G^  per  cent.  Last  year  the  rate  of  interest  was  G  per  cent.,  .ind  that  is  why  it  is  put 
down  at,  £6  for  the  year.     It  was  to  purchase  "  one  or  more  prizes  for  English  literature." 

3071.  Pet).  W.  J.  IlaJicns.']  Can  j-ou  state  what  is  the  average  unmber  of  pupils  attending  tho 
College  ? — It  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  number  was  103  at  the  conclusion  of  last 
year,  and  the  College  opened  with  107  this  year. 

3075.  I  mean  the  average  number  of  boys  in  daily  attendance? — That  may  be  almost  taken  at  the 
number  on  the  roll,  because  more  than  half  are  resident  in  the  College,  and  the  rest  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  the  attendance  i.s  regular. 

307P,  Do  you  know  whether  the  school  roll  is  marked  daily  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  know  nothing  of 
the  internal  management  of  the  school. 

3077.  AVith  regard  to  the  reserves,  do  you  know  Block  A  in  the  City  of  Xelson,  consisting  of 
seven  acres  P^X^o,  I  do  not ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  College. 

3078.  There  was  a  block  described  as  "A,  7  acres,"  granted  under  the  authority  of  the  Xew 
Zealand  Company  in  1853  to  the  trustees  of  the  College.  I  find  it  stated  that  this  has  been  subse- 
quently exchanged,  and  added  to  "  12  account,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Cmx  you  tell  us  anything 
about  the  transaction  of  exchanger — I  do  nut  think  I  can.  I  know  that  land  was  exchanged,  and  I 
hare  some  data  in  my  ofEce  taken  fi-om  the  original  grant,  including  these  lands,  but  they  have  not 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  College  since  I  have  been  connected  with  it. 

3070.  And  so  f'ar  as  you  know,  "  Block  A,  7  acres.  City  of  X'elson,"  does  not  now  belong  to  the 
College  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not. 

3080.  How  was  the  College  ground,  consisting  of  about  twelve  acres,  acquired?  —  Partly  by 
exchange — that  land  might  have  been  .some  of  the  land  exchanged — but  chiefly  bv  purchase. 

3081.  Professor  ShanJ.']  Do  you  know  what  sum  was  paid  fur  the  site'?— It  was  bought  froni 
several  persons.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  amount  witiiout  reference  to  the  deeds  ;  but  I  see 
from  old  minutes  that  considerable  sums  were  paid  for  some  of  those  acres,  and  some  were  exchanged. 
They  were  exchanged  through  the  Superintendent  of  the  province  at  the  time  :  they  were  conveyed  to 
him,  ai:d  he  conveyed  other  lands  to  the  then  trustees.  I  notice  from  some  of  tfie  old  minutes  that 
three  or  four  acres  were  bought  of  a  person  named  Eidiugs,  who  was  then  living  in  Xelson,  and  that 
some  were  exchanged  by  Mr.  Fell. 

3052.  Ecv.  W.  J.  Babeiis.]  Do  you  know  a  block  of  land  described  in  a  return  of  1876  as 
"Motueka  Block  E  '  r — X'o  ;  we  have  no  land  in  Motueka;  none  has  belonged  to  the  College  since  I 
have  known  it  but  Biwaka,  which  is  across  the  river. 

3053.  I  find  that,  in  a  return  headed  "  Nelson  Eeserves,  1876,"  there  is  a  block  described  as 
"  Motueka  Block  III.,  331  acres,  reserved  for  a  college  by  authority  of  the  X'ew  Zealand  Company  in 
1853,  and  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  college."  Do  you  think  it  at  all  possible  that  tho  reserve  which 
your  return  acknowledges  at  Eiwaka,  consisting  of  325  acres,  might  be  the  same  reserve  ? — I  cannot 
imagine  why  they  should  ever  have  called  it  Motueka,  because  it  is  across  the  river.  It  is  another 
district— the  district  of  Eiwaka. 
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8084.  Tb  it  fur  frnin  MutiU'liii  ? — No;   tlio  river  Aloliiclia  diviiicH  lliem.  Ur.  S.  Pollock, 

!)()S5.  or  tlic  ;(■_'.">  lUTcH  III   Kiwiilin,  liciw  imicli  in  hil  ?  -  'I'Iki  wIioIc  oT  it.  

.'IDSC.  'I'lic  CiiiiiiiiiMHiiiiirr  cil'  CnuMi  LiliuIm,  NcIm(iii,  in  ii  rcl  urii  of  rcHcrvoM  dciit  to  tin?  CorniniH-  March  31, 1879. 
ni()ii,  iiuliiiii'H  llldcli  1'",  lit  ( )|iinvn,  of  SOO  iicrcH,  iim  a  rcHcrvc  for  a  C'ollo>;o.  'I'lic  ('i)miiiiKHioni'r  of  Crown 
LiukIm  III  lilriilii'iin  iiifliiilon,  ill  a  Hiiiiiliir  rcliirn  which  ho  iiiiH  hc-iiI,  SOO  niTCH  iit  Opawn,  Do  you 
know  iviii'lhcr  lhi>  I'lillf^^c  hiiM  Iwo  rcMi'rvcM  of  SOO  acrcM  I'lich,  (hHcribcd  aH  Opawa? — No,  weliavo  only 
tho  Olio.  Hill  1  can  explain  lliiit :  It  wan  a  (,'raiil  to  iin,  ami  it  wiih  on  our  piaiiH  hero  in  .NcImoii  Lieforo 
tlio  Mcparnlion  from  Mai'll)orou{;h  took  place,  anil,  after  llio  separation,  all  tho  (ilaiiH  relalin({  to  .Marl- 
boroiiyli  ^iroperty  wore  sent  to  tiio  Miiilljorough  JiegiHlration  Ollico,  and  therefore  you  have  got  tho 
roliirn  t\vic(>  over. 

:iOs7.  Block  n,  in  llie  City  of  Nel.«iiii,  in  returned  by  tho  CommiHiiioncr  of  Crown  Lando  bh 
17  acrcH,  while  your  rclin-n  hcis  it  down  as  ITJ  acrcH  i* — My  roliirn  in  correct;  it  is  taken  from  tho 
grant. 

.'JOSS.  Then,  hesidcs  llieNO  lands,  I  iiiuler.slaiid  that  tho  Doard  of  GovernorB  of  tho  Nelson  College 
has  a  coiiHideralile  eslale  in  iiioney  f^YcH. 

.'iOSO.  Can  you  slate  to  tho  Commission  how  that  estate  was  created? — I  am  not  conversant 
with  thi.i  matter  t'roin  the  bei;inninLC ;  bill,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  a  certain  sum  was  paid  over  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Nel.Mon  Trust  l''iiiid,  and  they  set  apart  .C20,0i)0  for  a  collego.  I'arl  of  this  money 
vent  in  erectinj;  the  College,  and  the  oilier  part  formed  the  endowment  which  is  now  let  out.  In  fact, 
they  did  not  hand  over  (he  whole  in  cash  ;  tliey  handed  over  certain  mortgages,  upon  which  they  had 
lent  money,  inaliing  up  the  whole  sum  of  .-C'JO,000. 

;!0i)(>.  T/ir  C/i(unii<iii.]  Amongst  the  properties  belonging  to  the  College,  there  are  some  leasehold 
proper!  ies  ? — Yes. 

801)1.  WoiiM  you  slate  where  they  are? — The  whole  of  the  Riwaka  sections  arc  leased  ;  I  think 
I  have  slated  in  my  letter  what  they  were  let  at. 

;i0i)2.  J{ft'.  If.  J.  lldhots.']  In  the  granting  of  leases  what  means  does  the  Board  of  Governors 
adopt  to  scciiro  the  best  rental — a  rental  at  market  rates? — 15y  advertising  the  land  for  tender  in 
most  cases.  These  Kiwaka  leases  have  not  fallen  iu  yet,  and  the  ])laii  has  not  been  tried  with  them. 
But  the  Amuri  land,  for  instance,  was  let  last  time  at  more  than  double  the  previous  rent,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  put  up  for  lender,  and  the  same  with  the  Opawa  property.  The  town  acres  were 
let  on  building  leases.  They  were  let  at  a  very  low  rent,  the  land  being  very  inferior,  aud  fur  a  term  of 
ten  years.  There  are  two  of  those  acres  unimproved  and  unoccupied  ;  thov  have  been  advertised,  and 
every  elVort  has  been  made  to  let  them,  but  without  success. 

3003.  Aro  these  lands  let  on  long  leases  ? — I'rom  ten  to  fourteen  years — fourteen  years  gene- 
rally. 

3001.  Do  you  think  a  longer  lease  of  somethins;  like  forfv-two  years  would  be  likely  to  produce 
an  olVcr  r — I  ihink  that  twenty-one  years  would  be  a  fair  period  in  a  young  colony,  thougli  I  think  a 
long  lease  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  College.  I  was  of  that  opiuiou  with  regard  to  the  Amuri 
land,  which  is  let  on  a  short  lease. 

300.J.  And,  I  sujipose,  you  would  hold  that  that  would  applv  more  decidedly  to  town  lands  thau  to 
rural  lands? — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  Town  lands  vary  so  much,  according  to  circumstances,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  such  a  great  advantage  iuthe  case  of  those  town  lands;  there  are  only  six 
acres. 

3096.    But  town  lands  would  be  usually  leased  for  building  purposes  ? — Yes. 

8097.  Aud  it  would  not  be  worth  any  one's  while  to  take  thera  on  a  short  lease  ? — I  think  most  of 
them  are  leased  for  fourteen  years.     AVe  shall  not  get  any  more  reut  for  them  when  the  leases  fall  in. 

3098.  I  observe  that,  in  your  letter,  you  say  that  for  some  time  to  come  you  do  not  anticipate  any 
material  increase  iu  the  aggregate  amount  of  rents  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3099.  Is  that  because  the  leases  will  not  fall  in  for  a  long  time,  or  because  you  think  that  the  maxi- 
mum value  for  some  time  to  come  has  been  obtained  ?^Because  of  the  latter  reason,  which  applies 
particularly  to  the  Riwaka  Swamp.  It  is  subject  to  floods:  in  fact,  for  one  of  the  sections  we  shall  not 
receive  any  rent  until  the  end  of  the  term,  which  has  now  very  nearly  expired,  and  the  present  tenant 
has  been  promised  that  if  he  complies  with  certain  conditions  he  sh.all  have  a  renewal  of  the  lease  on 
the  same  terms.  But  it  would  not  do  to  give  him  a  very  long  lease  at  that.  The  fifty  acres  were 
almost  submerged  in  silt  and  timber,  and  damaged  by  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  flood  that  Iras  ever 
occurred  there  since  it  was  a  settled  couatry. 

3100.  I  observe,  by  a  comparison  of  the  balance-sheets,  for  the  last  three  years,  that  the  value  of 
the  estate  has  improved  by  about  £1,500.  Does  that,  so  far  as  you  know,  indicate  that  the  governors 
have  a  larger  income  than  is  absolutely  required  by  the  work  thev  have  in  hand  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
governors  have  a  larger  income  than  will  be  required.  For  instance,  at  the  preseut  time  the  College 
requires  enlarging;  being  a  wooden  building  it  is  constantly  requiring  repairs,  and  the  increased 
accommodation  now  in  course  of  construction  will  cost  fully  £000 ;  and  there  are  all  the  extras.  The 
building  will  require  a  considerable  espeuditure  upon  it  before  many  years. 

3101.  So  that  you  would  regard  this  apparent  accumulation  as  being  in  the  form  of  an  assurance 
or  a  contingency  fund  ? — Yes.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  sum  set  apart  for  a  building  fund.  I 
have  always  urged  that  there  should  be  a  sum  set  apart  annually,  because  iu  the  course  of  so  many 
years  the  College  itself  will  want  renewing,  or  very  nearly  so,  if  not  altogether.  It  is  a  wooden  build- 
ing and  is  perishing  continually  ;  it  has  now  been  erected  for  ueaidy  twenty  years.  I  think  whatever 
aecumulatiou  there  is  will  be  required  for  the  building  itself  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Tdesdat,  IsT  APEit,  1879. 

Pjiksf.nt  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'liorko,  Jl.lI.K.,  in  tho  cliair. 


Professor  Sale, 
ProfcsBor  Sliatid. 


Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens  (Secrstary), 
Rev.  W.  E.  ^rul^'an, 

Sev.J.C. Andrew.  T!ic  Kcv.  J.  C.  Andrew,  M.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

,     •rT~jo5Q  3102.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  Principal  of  tlio  Nelson  College  ? — Yes. 

^       '         '  3103.  How  loiip;  have  you  liel<l  tbat  poBiiion  ? — Souietliing  over  two  year.s. 

3101'.  AVliat  was  your  educational  oxpcrionec  before  you  received  your  present  appointment  ? — I 
have  lia<l  at  diflcrcnt  times  a  ^'ood  deal  ot"  educational  experience.  To  bej^iu  with,  1  was  at  a  good 
school  nivself,  and  1  was  undergraduate  at  a  good  college  of  a  good  University — University  College, 
Oxford.  I  was  for  some  little  time  at  its  comuienecment  one  of  the  assi.'^tant  masters  at  the  northern 
Church  of  Eiifi;land  .School  at  Rossall,  in  Lancashire,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great  schools  of  England, 
and  which  began  to  bo  one  of  the  great  scliools  when  I  was  one  of  the  masters  there.  After  that,  on 
being  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Collci^e,  f<ir  some  time  I  was  a  "  co.icli,'  and  took  private  pupils,  gome 
of  whom  distingui.^lied  themselves  in  tbo  University  of  Oxford.  After  that  I  was  Greek  lecturer — an 
office  hold  by  John  AVcsley  in  former  years — in  Lincoln  Colloj,'e,  Oxford.  I  was  then  appointed 
mathematical  lecturer,  and  was  afterwards  tutor  at  Liiic^)ln  College,  Oxford,  for  a  good  many  years  ; 
several  nf  my  pupils  took  the  hii;lie.st  honours,  both  in  classics  and  mathematics.  1  was  never  public 
examiner  in  the  University  of  O.xford,  but  I  had  the  offer  of  being  put  in  nomination  as  mathematical 
examiner,  just  when  1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  come  out  to  New  Zealand,  and  I  deelined  the  offer  in 
consequence  of  being  about  to  emigrate.  But,  of  course,  that  does  not  imply  that  I  shoulJ  have  bean 
appointed  examiner,  bccau.so  the  appointment  has  to  be  confirmed  by  Convocation:  still,  I  never  heard 
of  a  man  being  nominated  and  nut  being  appointed.  I  m.iV  also  mention,  while  referring  to  my 
educational  experience,  that  I  was  on  one  or  two  occasions  examiner  for  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
scholarships,  and  that  I  once  went  on  behalf  of  the  University  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  see  in  what 
state  the  affiliated  institutions  were,  shortly  after  tho  L^iiiTcrsily  commenced. 

3105.  Have  any  imi)orlaiit  clianges  taken  place  in  the  organization,  curriculum,  staff,  or  objects  of 
the  College  since  you  became  Principal  ? — No.  Matters  of  detail  have  been  slightly  altered,  but  there 
has  been  no  change  of  importance. 

310G.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Principal  of  the  College? — His  duties  are  to  take  the  general 
Buperinteiidcnco  of  all  the  work  that  g.ies  on  in  the  College,  to  take  the  upper  classes  himself,  and  to 
see  that  the  under-masters  do  their  duty  by  occasionally  examining  and  taking  the  lower  classes. 

8107.  Wb.-it  are  the  relations  of  the  Principal  to  the  goveruing'body  ? — The  Principal  is  appointed 
by  the  governing  body  to  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  be  gives  a  bond  to  the  amount,  I 
think,  of  £200,  which  will  be  recovered  in  case  he  absent.s  himself  or  leaves  tho  place  without  giving 
due  notice.  In  the  same  way  the  governors,  if  they  dismiss  the  Principal  suddenly,  would  give  him 
£200  instead  of  the  formal  notice.  In  saying  £200,  I  am  uot  certain  that  I  am  giving  the  correct 
amount. 

3108.  Professor  Shand.]  "What  is  the  length  of  notice  required  on  either  side  ? — I  think  it.is  three 
months. 

3109.  Tlie  Chairman.']  What  are  the  relations  existing  between  the  Principal  and  the  other 
teachers  ? — As  a  matter  of  law  I  believe  the  other  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  governors,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  tlie  governors  always  attend  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  in  regard  to  tho 
appointment  or  dismissal  of  any  of  the  other  masters.  Practically  the  Principal  has  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  any  of  the  other  masters,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  governors. 

3110.  According  to  your  experience  have  these  relations  between  the  Principal  and  the  other 
masters  worked  well  in  pr.actice  ? — Exceedingly  well. 

3111.  Is  there  a  minimum  age  fixed  for  admission  to  the  College? — Tes ;  the  minimum  age  at 
present  is,  I  believe,  nine  years;  but  I  understand  that  the  governors  are  about  to  increase  it,  although 
that  is  a  matter  which  is  not  yet  settled. 

3112.  Is  there  any  entrance  examination,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  nature? — There  is  an  entrance 
examinatioiA — that  is,  tho  boys  ai'e  brought  to  the  Principal  to  see  that  they  are  capable  of  reading  and 
of  writing  English  from  dictation,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic. 

3113.  Is  there  a  division  of  the  school  inio  an  upper  and  a  lower  department  ? — There  is  no  formal 
division  of  the  school  into  such  departments,  allhouijh  practically  there  exists  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  those  classes  which  go  to  the  Principal  are  looked  upon  as  the  upper  school ;  but  there  is  no  for- 
mal rule  about  it. 

3114.  Frqfessor  Shand.]  What  forms  are  those  ? — The  higher  classics,  the  higher  English,  and  the 
higher  histor}'. 

311-5.  I  mean  how  many  forms  would  that  cover  ? — Two  forms,  really ;  but  the  classes  are  a  little 
intermixed,  from  tho  fact  that  some  of  the  boys  are  much  farther  advanced  in  mathematics  than  in 
classics,  and  some  boys  are  altcrn.ately  in  an  upper  and  lower  division — it  arises  from  the  nature  of 
things  in  the  colony.     It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so,  but  it  cannot  be  helped  as  tilings  are. 

311G.  There  is  no  formal  division,  then,  between  the  lower  and  upper? — No  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  division  recognized  in  practice. 

3217.  The  Chairman.]  How  many  different  subjects  does  a  pupil  study  as  a  general  rule? — That 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  the  number  v.".ries  a  good  deal  with  the  general 
character  of  the  pupils  from  one  year  to  another  ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
prospectus,  which  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  furnish  you  with.  Lessons  arc  given  occasionally — when 
there  are  students  wOio  follow  those  subjects — in  botany  and  physics,  but  it  is  only  occasionally. 

8118.  How  many  hours  in  the  week  does  a  student  attend  the  school? — Twenty-six  hours. 

3119.  Is  Saturday  a  holiday  ?— There  is  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  and  on  Weduesdav.  Tiiere  are 
four  full  days  of  five  hours,  and  two  half-days  of  three  hours. 
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IirjO.    Oo  you  know  \vliollu>r  innny  of  your  piioilit  rO('c  ivo  iiNHiiitiVnco  out  of  ncIiooI  in  tlio  ))n'|iarft.  Senur.O.Andrtui. 

tiiiii  lit' llu'ir  work  y-  'I'liDHO  who  linui'd  in  (Im  <'iiluliliHliiiiiml,   Imvo    with   IIkmii,  during;   llio  |)ri'|>;iriiliiiM  

of  llicir  IcHboMH,  niio  of  llio  jiiiiiitr  ni:iiil(<rH,  who  in  NuppoHuU  iiuw  ami  agiiin  to  give  llivui  xonio omiiiitaucc  ;     April  I,  IHTJ. 
mill  iilioiit  iiiilt'  liio  H4  liiiol  hoard  in  lh(<  csluhliKhincut. 

IJlL'l.  Do  you  ii|))iro\o  of  ihin  iiM^dHtiiiu'o  hciiin  (^ivon  (o  tho  hdiilcntM? — T  hco  no  liariii  in  it,  but 
ovcry  piiKNihlo  ^^ood.  Of  ^•^urM(^  if  (h'pi'iidH  on  tho  llH^intlln^'u  boiiig  j^ivi-u  with  jud^;incnt ;  but  aHMlKtaiico 
given  with  iinl^^ini'iit  iw  no  douht  a  very  j^oml  thini;. 

'•H\l'2.  1  piiHUiiio  thuro  aro  ilx<'il  hourn  foi'  Htudy  uh  rognrdii  your  boarderH? — Tbo  bouru  in  tho 
ovonini;  aro  tixi'd — thuro  uro  hourn  for  preparation  in  tlic  t-vcning. 

!li2;t.  Wlial  arniii/^i'UicntN  bavo  l)oc'n  iiiado  for  tiio  tfai'liing  of  Hcionco  in  llio  »chool  ? — Wo  have  a 
ccvlnin  amount  of  chcniiral  apparatus  boh)n;,'inn  to  tho  inNlitulion,  and  now  and  af,'aiii  locturern  have 
bccnonKuijcd  by  tho  i^ovornora  to  givo  a  ('our«o  of  loeturos  to  tlio  piipiln  in  phyNicH,  with  cxpcrimentH. 

!U'_'I'.  In  drawinjj;  taught  an  piirt  of  tho  Hc-hool  eourHo  ? — Drawing  is  taugiit  in  tho  Bcbool  ;  it  is 
a  voluntary  Nubjoot,  and  in  taught  boyond  tho  hours  already  niontiuued. 

JUL!.").  Prn/issor  iS/iii)i(l.]  How  many  hours  por  week? — 1  am  not  eortain,  ofl'-hand,  whethor  it  is 
two  or  four;  but  tlie  tirawing-maalor  is  a  i)aiiistakiiiij  man,  and  ho  docs  not  grudge  his  timo  to  the 

pUpilM. 

;U2ti.  Professor  Salt!.']  It  is  taken  outof  tiio  play  hours? — Yes. 

WVll.  The  Ghnirman.\  Is  tliere  a  library  eonueeted  witii  tho  «ebool  ? — There  are  a  certain  number 
of  books,  jierbaps  hardly  worth  ealiii'g  a  iilirary,  but  still  a  very  considerablo  number  of  volumes — 
works  of  reference  for  tiie  boys,  and  also  some  lighter  works  of  instruction  anil  entertainment  for  them 
to  read  and  amuse  tliemsi'lves  w  itli  when  they  are  ill,  or  on  a  rainy  day.  The  light  readint;  chiefly  con- 
sists of  modern  reviews,  and  a  few  of  the  newspapers,  such  as  tho  Spectator,  and  Snturdaij  Review,  and 
Flinch. 

.'U27.V.  Arc  there  any  sjieeial  conditions  under  which  this  library  is  accessible  to  the  students? — 
Tiie  library  is  under  tlu'  charge  of  the  resident  master,  and  of  courso  tbero  aro  restrictions  ;  the  boys 
aro  not  allowed  to  lake  the  books  as  they  like,  but  must  apply  to  the  resident  master  for  the  loan  of 
them. 

;U2S.  Is  there  a  gymnasium  attached  to  tho  school? — Yes. 

312S1.  Rev.  W.  J.  Jfabens.]  Is  tho  use  of  the  library  confined  to  the  boys  who  are  boarded  in  tho 
ostablishment  ? — Not  necessarily,  but  practically  it  is. 

3130.  JPrqfessor  Shaiul.]  Is  tbero  a  master  etnployed  to  teach  the  boys  gymnastics  ? — Two  of  the 
junior  masters  constantly  amuso  themselves  by  sharing  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys,  but  they 
are  not  paid  for  it  or  professionally  employed. 

3131.  2'hc  Chairimiii.]  It  is  not  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school  course  ? — Xo  ;  but  drill  is  a  com- 
pulsory part  of  the  curriculum.  Drill  is  not  iucludcd  in  the  twenty-six  hours'  work  which  I 
mentioned. 

3132.  lias  the  curriculum  of  the  school  been  planned  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  into  relation 
with  the  University  course  ? — Y'es,  of  the  upper  school  ;  and  of  the  lower  school  indirectly,  as  bringing 
it  into  relation  with  the  upper  school — of  the  u])per  school  directly,  and  of  the  lower  school  indirectly. 

8133.  Has  the  curriculum  been  in  any  way  aft'ected  by  the  affiliation  of  the  College  to  the 
University  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  has. 

313i.  Perhaps  you  could  sa_y  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  direction  ? — Affiliation  to  the  University 
h.as  given  the  Principal  a  much  better  standing,  in  insisting  on  Latin  and  philology  being  thoroughly 
taught ;  also  Greek. 

313-3.  Professor  Sale.']  Do  you  find  that  parents,  since  affiliation,  are  more  willing  that  their  sons 
should  be  carried  further  in  those  subjects? — Not  having  been  connected  with  the  institution  before 
it  was  affiliated,  as  Principal,  I  am  not  able  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question  ;  but  I  have  my  own 
impression,  vihich  is  that  the  curinculum  has  been  affected  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  the  standard 
has  been  raised. 

3136.  The  Cliairman.]  Are  there  any  respects  in  which  the  course  of  study  has  been  arranged 
rather  in  deference  to  tho  wishes  of  the  parents  than  in  accordance  with  your  own  views  ? — As  far  as 
Greek  is  concerned,  decidedly  so.  If  parents  object  to  their  boys  learuing  Greek  it  is  not  insisted 
upon.  The  same  applies  also  to  French  and  German — it  is  optional  with  the  parents  whether  their 
boys  learn  French  or  Germ.in.  The  same  is  the  case  with  reference  to  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
■which,  ill  accordance  with  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  is  given  in  pieiate,  which,  I  presume,  is 
religion  ;  Eoman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  not  required  necessarily  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  with 
■which  the  College  opens,  or  to  attend  the  lecture  on  the  Greek  Testament.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
do  not  object ;  but  it  would  not  be  insisted  upon  if  they  did  object. 

3137.  Are  boys  of  all  reliuious  denominations  permitted  to  attend  the  College?— Yes. 

313S.  Would  you  favour  the  Commission  with  your  views  regarding  the  necessity,  or  desirability, 
of  maintaining  separate  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  boys  ? — I  certainly  think  it  highly  desirable 
that  the  sexes  should  be  kept  distinct  at  an  adolescent  age  ;  pcrhapis  at  a  very  early  age  they  need  not 
be  kept  distinct. 

3139.  What  is  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  tho  College? — The  Principal  and  three  other 
masters  and  a  modern-master  permanently  on  the  staff,  and  a  drawing-master,  who  attends  in  extra 
hours — five,  you  may  say. 

3140.  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  drill-master? — Tes  ;  there  is  a  drill-master  as  well. 

3141.  liow  often  in  the  w-eek  does  he  attend  ? — Two  or  three  times  a  week. 

,  3142.  Do  yon  consider  the  stafli"  sufficient  for  the  present  number  of  pupils? — The  st.iff  is 
sufficient,  but  barely  sullicient ;  it  was  quite  adequate  until  recently.  It  will  be  more  sufficient  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  when  the  building  at  present  in  progress  is  completed,  than  it  has  been  for  the 
last  few  weeks  ;  because,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  the  place  is  cramped  for  room. 
With  ample  appliances  and  room  a  less  ntimber  of  teachers  will  do  than  -when  boys  are  crowded  ' 
together  too  much. 
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Sw.J.C. Andrea.         3143.  Aro  any  of  the  Btaft",   exclusive   of  yourself,   University   graduates? — Mr.   Mackay,  the 

resident  ma.'iter,  i.s  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Abenlcen,  and  an  ad  enntlcm  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University 

April  1, 1879.  of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Harnicnat,  and  Mr.  I'irth,  the  two  junior  masters,  were  both  scholars  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand,  but  they  aro  not  graduates  ;  I  hope,  some  day,  they  will  proceed  to  their 
degree. 

;3Ilt.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  now  on  the  roll  of  the  school? — About  120,  speaking 
off-hand. 

311'5.  licv.  TV.  J.  IIahrns.'\  Is  thoro  a  daily  register  of  attendance  kept? — A  register  is  not 
formally  kept  daily;  but  all  boys  who  arc  absent  have  to  account  for  their  absence  or  aro  punished. 

3I'1G.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  absences  ? — There  is  no  permanent  record  ;  the  record  perishes 
each  week. 

3117.  So  that  the  school  authorities  aro  not  able  to  make  a  return  of  the  average  attendance  as 
distinct  from  the  numbers  on  the  roll  ? — Yes  ;  they  arc  able  to  make  approximately,  and  within  a  very 
small  pcrt-cniage,  a  return  of  the  average  attendance.  The  average  attendance,  of  course,  varies  cou- 
siderably  with  the  weather.  As  one-half  of  the  school,  or  thereabouts,  live  in  the  town,  and  some  in 
tlie  country,  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  the  attendance  is  very  much  affected  by  the 
weather.     Tiic  atteiulanco  on  the  whole  i.s  quite  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

3148.  The  Ohairman.']  You  have  stated  the  number  of  pupils  at  120 — has  any  considerable  varia- 
tion taken  place  in  the  number  since  you  became  Principal? — The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
steadily  since  I  have  been  Principal  of  the  College. 

31-1-9.  What  might  have  been  the  number  upon  your  accession  to  office  ? — About  eighty. 

3150.  Could  you  give  an  approiimatc  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  drawn  from  the  profes- 
sional, trading,  and  operative  chisses  respectively? — In  New  Zealand,  in  fact  in  most  new  countries,  the 
various  occupations  and  means  of  livelihood  are  not  so  clearly  specialized  as  in  older  and  fully  deve- 
loped (.-ommuuities.  I  find  some  difllculty  in  drawing  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  professional, 
trading,  and  operative  cla.^ses.  As  a  matter,  however,  of  approximate  ami  general  conclusion,  I  think 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  names  on  the  College  books  come  from  the  professional  classes  and  those 
liable  to  land-tax. 

3151.  Wiiat  are  the  arrangements  of  the  College  with  regard  to  terms  and  vacations,  and  occasional 
holidays? — The  year  is  divided  into  four  quartern,  beginning  the  1st  January,  the  1st  April,  the  1st; 
July,  and  the  1st  October.  Theoretically,  the  holidays  during  the  year  are  limited  to  ten  weeks,  of 
which,  some  six  or  seven  are  in  the  summer,  a  fortnight  in  the  winter,  and  a  week  or  so  at  the  other 
quarters  or  near  the  other  quarters. 

3152.  And  about  occasional  holidays? — Occasional  holidays,  practically,  are  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Principal,  but  theoretically  they  are  not.  Theoretically  they  ought  to  bo  included  in  the  ten  xreeks 
prescribed  in  the  statutory  regulations  for  holidays. 

3153.  I'rofesxor  Sliand.']  Aro  many  such  holidays  given  during  the  year? — Now  and  again  there 
are  occasional  holidays  given.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  that  question,  because 
many  of  the  occasional  holidays  are  only  partial  holidays.  Once  a  month  a  holiday — if  you  like  to  call 
it  so — is  given,  not  to  the  wliolo  school,  but  to  all  the  boys  who  have  obtained  during  that  month  above 
a  certain  number  of  marks.  Now,  that  is  not  a  school  holiday  ;  all  the  boys  who  do  not  get  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  marks  attend  as  usual. 

3154.  The  Chairman.]  I  presume  you  found  these  holidays  and  yacations  established  when  you 
took  charge  ? — Exactly  so. 

3155.  Arc  they  satisfactory  to  you,  as  Principal? — Yes  ;  on  the  whole,  they  are  so. 

3156.  Does  the  College  building  afford  sufficient  accommodation  ? — At  present,  No  ;  the  week  after 
next  it  will ;  tho  carpenters  are  at  work  there  at  present. 

3157.  Is  there  a  sufficient  allowance  made  by  the  authorities  for  procuring  maps, models,  diagrams, 
scientific  apparatus,  and  appliances,  etc.  ? — Yes. 

315S.  Are  there  any  arrangements  for  the  periodical  examination  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  the  school 
is  examined  by  an  outside  examiner  once  a  year — in  December. 

3159.  Arc  there  prizes  given  then  ? — Yes  ;  the  governors  are  exceedingly  liberal  in  giving  prizes, 
and  most  of  the  masters,  as  well,  give  prizes  for  particular  subjects. 

3160.  Professor  ShanJ.]  How  are  these  prizes  awarded? — They  arc  generally  awarded  on  the 
report  of  the  outside  examiner;  but,  at  the  same  time,  good  conduct  and  general  proficiency  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  taken  into  account.  For  instance,  if  the  examiner  reports  two  boys  very  nearly  equal, 
and  one  is  a  bad  lad  and  the  other  is  good,  the  good  lad  will  get  the  prize.  Cetcrit  paribus,  some 
allowance  is  made  for  the  general  behaviour. 

3161.  That  is  decided  by  the  Principal? — The  Principal  is  always  consulted. 

3162.  The  Chairman.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  general  system  of 
inspection  and  examination  of  secondary  schools,  and  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  such  inspection 
and  examination  ? — That  is  a  very  wide  question.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  schools  in  New  Zealand  independent  of  any  general  Government  system  of 
inspection.  A  general  system  of  inspection  is  apt  to  produce  too  great  a  uniformity  and  rfgidity  in 
our  method,  and  to  bring  all  schools  exactly  to  the  same  type,  which  type  becomes  stereotyped.  A 
certain  amount  of  emulation  and  compeiition  is  better  kept  up  by  retaining  some  schools  absolutely 
independent  of  Government  ius^pection. 

3163.  jRev.  W.  J.  Habens]  Do  you  think  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  a  system  of  inspection 
conducted  by  the  University  ? — I  think,  if  the  system  of  inspection  conducted  by  the  University  were 
an  absolute  necessity,  it  would.  But  if  the  different  institutions  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to 
the  inspection,  it  would  alter  the  case.  I  think  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  independence,  at  any  rate, 
of  some  educational  institutions  is  a  very  good  thing. 

3161.  The  Chairman]  What  punishments  are  in  use  in  the  College,  and  by  whom  are  they  inflicted  ? 
— Well,  as  a  rule,  any  punishment  may  be  inflicted  in  the  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  corporeal  punish- 
ment used  to  be  very  common  in  the  school,  but  since  I  have  been  there  it  has  been  almost  unknown. 
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T  Imvo  not  ^ni<l  it  Hlmll  not  bo  inllii-lod — it  in  n  pooil  tliinp,  like  lianp^in^,  to  korj)  in  ferrnrfm — but  I  Imvo  Sen  J.  C.Anirtw. 

never  H(nu-k  ft  boy  iiiyHiif,  iind  wlieiicver  one  in  toui-liiil  — ttlii<li  in  tlie  rftrosL  tliitu,'  in  tbo  woiM — by  

nnv  (if  the  olbi-r  nm>tir.'<,  tlio  eiieiimittfiMco  w  rp|)'ipl<<l  to  mo.     ImpoHilioiiM,  ami  thu  loan  of  half-     ■*?"!  1,  1070. 
iii)liibi\(<,  iini  llio  eoiiiiiiDii  piiiiiHbinrntH,  nnd  keeping'  witliiii  bciuiiilH  for  llm  boanlerH. 

;i  Ki.'i.  Do  liny  iinpediiucnlM  of  a  spi  cinl  clmrftcter  exist  in  tho  way  of  tbc  cfllcicncy  of  tlio  aehool  ? — 
1  nin  nut  n\vnfe  of  iiny. 

y  KKi.  Wliftt  arc  I  bo  nrriiiip;oiiii  ula  mnilL'  for  tbc  bonnlinir  of  pii|ii|y  from  a  didlanco  ? — Tho  rcdidcnt 
niiiHtcr  rcociveH  boardiM'M  iiilo  lb«  Brhooi  estiiblii<biiiPiil.  'I'lio  bonniiiig  in  pari  of  Ibc  hcIidoI  tulabliHh- 
nient.  Ah  lonj;  as  tboro  '\»  room  for  tlicMn,  any  boyii  who  are  capable  of  enteriag  tho  Rchool  arc  received 
lis  boardi'rB. 

.'U(i7.  Wlierc  tlioro  iH  n  bonrding  t'!<t:iblii<bni''nl  in  connection  with  a  Hibool,  fnicb  uh  youm,  do  you 
think  it  ou;;lil  to  bo  pbieeil  iiiuli  r  liio  ehar;;c  of  tho  headmaster,  nr  of  one  of  the  otlier  maHtorn,  or  of 
soinp  ono  unconnected  with  tho  school? — It  sceinB  to  mo  that  it  w  a  matter  about  which  diU'erent 
opinions  miijht  bp  held  ;  but  the  present  Hystoni  adoptc<l  in  the  case  of  tho  Nelson  ColloKe,  by  which  it 
is  under  the  direct  chart,'o  not  of  tbo  Principal,  but  of  tiic  resident  ma'-ter,  works  verv  well. 

.■{ItiS.  A ro  any  of  tiio  pupils  altendiiiL:  ymir  C'olle;;o  boarded  with  private  faiiiilicH? — That  ib  a 
question  T  cannot  very  well  answer  otl'-band.  Tlicro  arc  "several  pupils,  1  believe,  who  como  from  a 
distance,  and  who  livo  with  friends  and  conncciions,  but  on  what  footing  they  live — whether  their 
boarJinu  is  paid  fur — 1  do  not  know. 

JUO'.l.  Do  many  pupils  conio  up  to  your  school  from  tho  public  primary  scho.ls? — A  certain 
number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  by  tha  governors  every  year  to  tho  best  pupils  from  tho  public 
primary  schools.     These  come  up.  and  also  scpuio  others. 

;U7l'.  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  proportion  of  your  pupils  como  from  the  primary 
schools  r — The  provincial  scholars,  i.e.,  those  lads  who  gain  the  scholarships  offered  by  the  governors 
for  competition  to  the  primary  public  schools,  of  cour.^e  come  from  those  schools,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  them 
credit.  Hxdudin;:  liiese,  b)"  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  at  Nelson  College,  say  some 75  percent., 
are  drawn  from  other  sources. 

3171.  As  a  rule,  do  the  boys  from  the  primavj-  schools  come  up  well  prepared? — They  do;  very 
well  ]>rcpared.  in  the  subjecls  which  are  tauglit  in  the  primary  sehoo's. 

yi72.  Is  there  any  dillicully  in  assigning  to  tlie?e  boys  their  place  in  the  school? — There  is  some 
littlo  dilliculty,  from  the  fact  that  the  dead  and  modern  lansnagcs  are  not  taught  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  they  arc  tauglit  in  tlic  iiistitiitiou  of  which  I  am  Principal.  I  may  say  that,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  dilliculty  exists  with  regard  to  mathematics  ;  they  generally  come  up  from  tlic  primary  schools 
without  a  knowledge  of  algebra  or  Euclid. 

31715.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  primary-school  course  is  the  best  preparation  for  entering 
a  secondary  school  ? — Xo. 

3171.  I  think  you  have  already  told  ns  that  there  arc  scholarships  at  the  College? — Tes;  and  the 
boys  from  the  primary  schools  who  get  the  scholarships  do  very  well,  but  they  are  the  pick  of  the 
primary  schools. 

3175.  Are  there  any  scholarships  from  the  primary  schools  whifh  may  be  held  at  your  College  ? — 
The  governors  of  Xelson  College  award  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  every  year  to  scholars  from 
the  primary  schools,  and  those  sc'iolars  generalh-  turn  out  well. 

3170.  Froj'tisor  S/ia/iti.']  There  are  Education  Board  scholarships  in  addition  to  these,  I  think?  — 
I  do  not  know;  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  give  that  information. 

3177.  The  Chairman  ]  Could  you  inform  the  Commission  how  many  pupils  from  Xelson  College 
have  taken  University  junior  scholarships  ? — There  were  two  pupils  from  X^elson  College  who  took 
University  junior  scholarships  at  the  late  examiualiou.  Out  of  three  University  junior  seholar.'^hips 
obtained  in  X^ew  Zealand,  two  of  the  pupils  who  gained  them — and  none  of  the  failures — came  from 
Xelson  College,  and  one  of  them,  Fleming,  was  a  provincial  scholar  froru  a  primary  school,  and  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  knew  no  Latin  whatever;  audi  am  under  the  impression  that  the  other,  Harkness, 
was  a  provincial  scholar  too,  but  I  do  not  like  to  speak  with  certainty  on  that  point. 

3178.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  junior  scholarships  offered  by  the  University  yearly  is 
sufficient? — Yes,  for  the  present ;  for  this  reason,  that  there  appear  to  be  more  scholarships  offered 
than  are  gained. 

3179.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  now  prescribed  by  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand  is  a 
suitable  one  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole. 

3180.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  secondary 
schools  and  the  University  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  opinion  to  offer  on  that  point  at  present; 
that  would  be  of  much  value.  Of  course,  everyone  has  a  diflerent  opinion  a!)oi;t  the  business  of  a 
University.  My  own  opinion  of  a  University  in  a  country  like  Xcw^  Zealaud  is  that  abstractedly  it  is 
best  as  an  examining  body  with  no  necessary  connection  with  any  subordinate  institution,  but  that,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  the  connection  between  the  affiliated  institutions  and  the  University  does  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  ;  that,  theoretically,  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand,  being  an  examining  body,  ought 
to  confine  itself  to  examinations,  but  that,  practically,  a  certain  connection  between  the  affiliated 
institutions  and  the  University  produces  an  amount  of  emulation,  and  a  feeling  that  the  upper  boys 
may  disgrace  the  University  if  they  do  not  read  well  and  study,  and  so  does  good. 

3181.  Rec.  TV.  J.  Sabrns.']  As  an  affiliated  institution,  does  the  Xelson  College  maintain  a  staff 
of  teachers  specially  devoted  to  instruction  designed  to  prepare  for  the  University  ? — The  Xelson 
College  maintains  a  staff  of  teachers  perfectly  capable  to  give  instruction  to  all  the  members  of  the 
University  who  are  on  its  books. 

3182.  There  are  no  special  members  of  the  staff  who  are  told  off? — There  would  be  if  there  were 
pupils  requiring  it.  As  it  happens,  there  are  no  pupils  requiring  any  .special  instruction.  The  staff 
are  quite  sullicient  tD  give  instruction  to  all  tho  members  of  the  University  who  are  on  tlie  books  ;  but 
if  there  were  any  member  of  the  University  who  required  special  instruction  in  chemistry,  botany,  or 
any  subject  of  that  kind,  a  special  teacher  would  be  appointed  at  once  for  him — lectures  would  bo 
provided  for  him. 

20— H.  1. 
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Jlev.J.C.Aiidreic:  3183.  Wliat  ia  (lie  number  of  undergraduate R  on  (he  books? — I  really  cannot  say,  off-hand,  but 

you  will  see  by  the  Univcrsily  Calrndar;  it  is  not  very  man)'. 

April  1, 1870.  31S-1.  I  mean,  how  ninny  students  now  in  attendance  at  (he  College  are  undergraduates? — That 

question,  af,'ain,  is  not  very  easy  to  answer.  Those  (wo  jiniior  scholars  who  were  appointed  the  other 
day,  I  KUjipose,  would  not  be  included  in  theory— althoufjli  they  would  in  practice — because  they  have 
not  j'et  (aken  the  farinal  declaration  of  nKi(ricula1i(in. 

3185.  Pro/rssnr  Shaitil.']  1  think  you  mi{;lit  reasonably  include  them  ? — Still  they  are  not  included 
theoretically,  because  they  are  not  really  members  of  the  University  until  they  have  taken  the  formal 
declaration  of  matriculation. 

3180.  'i'hat  is  a  mere  formal  matter.  If  you  told  us  the  number,  including  those  two,  I  think  it 
would  be  the  correct  answer? — There  are  three  members  of  (ho  University  at  |)reseiit  actual  resident 
students  at  Kelson  College,  and  there  are  two  other  members  of  the  University  who  are  masters  in 
the  College,  and  who,  in  the  cour.«e  of  time,  will  jn-ocecd  to  their  degrees  as  well. 

3187.  Bev.  W.  J.  ILibciis.]  Besides  those  there  arc  two  junior  scholars? — No,  I  am  including 
the  two  junior  scholars. 

3158.  Professor  Sale.'}  Would  you  wish  to  include  the  masters? — They  are  supposed  to  be 
preparing  as  far  as  they  can,  and  intend  to  go  on  to  their  degree. 

3159.  I'rofexsor  Shand.']  In  a  private  way  ? — Tcs,  iu  a  private  way.  There  are  three,  then,  actually 
under  instruction  at  present. 

3100.  licv.  W.  J.  Hnbeiis.}  Does  the  presence  of  these  undergraduates  among  the  pupils  require 
any  division  into  higher  and  secondar)'  work  in  the  school  r— To  some  extent  it  does.  They  have  a 
standing  by  themselves,  but  some  of  the  better  boys  arc  put  with  them. 

3101.  J)o  you  think  that  the  attendance  of  undergraduates  at  the  College  is  at  all  limited  by  the 
small  number  of  the  stall'? — Xo. 

3102.  !Snp])osing  there  were  women  who  desired  to  study  for  a  University  degree  in  Nelson, 
docs  your  college  offer  them  any  facility  for  study? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of — not  as  a  College,  not 
formally  and  ofliciaUy.  There  arc  one  or  two  ladies  in  Nelson  who  talk  of  studying  for  a  University 
degree,  and  the  Principal  of  the  College  and  the  other  masters  are  always  ready  to  help  them  ;  but  that 
is  not  part  of  their  formal  duties. 

3193.  Is  the  expense  of  tuition  and  of  board  at  the  College  the  same  for  undergraduates  as  it 
is  for  ordinary  schoolboys  ? — Yes. 

3194:.  And  arc  they  under  the  same  discipline? — Tcs.  To  a  certain  extent  that  answer  must  be 
taken  with  some  modification,  because,  of  course,  young  men  in  the  position  of  undergraduates  of  the 
University  have  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  allowed  them  which  would  not  be  accorded  to  the  small 
boys. 

3195.  Is  the  income  of  the  College  sufTicient  for  the  maintaining  of  a  proper  supply  of  University 
instruction  ? — I  must  refer  jou  to  the  Secretary  for  an  answer  to  th.at  question. 

319G.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  o])inion.  Tlie  question  is  not,  simply,  Has  the  College  sufficient 
income?  but,  Has  the  College,  in  your  judgment,  a  sufl'icient  income  to  enable  it  to  supply  University 
instruction  to  a  sufficient  degree  ? — Yes,  for  the  number  of  University  students  who  are  likely  to  be 
found  at  present ;  it  has  not,  of  course,  to  an  unlimited  degree. 

3107.  Professor  Sale.']  Practically,  I  suppose,  for  your  University  undergraduates  along  with  a 
few  others,  forming  the  highest  class  in  classics  and  the  highest  class  in  mathematics? — Yes,  and  the 
highest  class  in  English  literal  Lire,  the  highest  class  in  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  most 
advanced  class  in  modern  languages,  and — although  just  now  they  do  not  do  so,  from  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  pupils  of  a  school — they  would  form,  and  have  formed  at  other  times,  the  highest 
class  in  botany  and  physics.  As  might  be  expected,  the  undergraduates  of  the  University,  as  scholars 
of  the  Universitj-,  are  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  school  in  all  subjects. 

3198.  I  mean  to  say,  they  are  simply  the  same  as  ordinary  classes, only  they  arc  the  highest  class? 
— They  are  not  quite  the  same  as  the  other  classes  ;  they  stand  on  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  footing 
with  the  teachers  than  the  boys  in  the  lower  school  do.  They  stand  on  the  footing  of  pupil  and 
lecturer  far  more  than  that  of  boy  aud  master. 

3199.  The  Chairman.]  Eeturniiig  to  the  subject  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  do  you  think 
the  mode  of  appointing  tlie  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chancellor  is  a  satisfactory  one? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  University  had  acquired  the  number  of  undergraduates  which 
would  entitle  it  to  itself  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  And,  of  course, 
how  far  the  present  mode  is  satisfactory  or  not  depends  upon  how  far  you  agree  with  the  Government 
who  happen  to  bo  iu  power. 

3200.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that,  until  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  graduates,  the 
appointments  should  remain  with  the  Government  of  the  colony? — I  do  not  see  very  well  how,  until 
there  is  a  sulficieut  number  of  graduates,  it  could  be  changed  ;  but  I  do  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  the  ad  euiulem  graduates  were  allowed  to  be  on  the  Convocation,  as  if  they  were  actual  graduates  of 
the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

3201.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilahciis.']  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  an  advantage  if  affiliated  institutions  of  a 
certain  defined  standard  had  some  representation  on  the  Senate  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  very 
considerable  representation  on  the  Senate.  Most  of  the  affiliated  institutions  have  members  of  their 
own  staff  upon  the  Senate. 

3202.  You  would  not  wish  to  see  that  made  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  University,  rather 
than  au  accident  ? — Eather  an  accident ;  leave  it  to  adjust  itself  naturally,  as  it  almost  certainly  will. 

3203.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  any  practical  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Senate  having  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  inconvenience,  from  the  length  of  time  required  iu  members  from  one  part  of  the  colony 
getting  to  the  most  remote  extremity  from  their  own  places  of  residence.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  more  couveiiient  if  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  were  held  in  some  central  position. 

320i.  The  Chairman.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  body  ought  to  conduct  the  matricU' 
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liition  oxftinitintiiiti  for  tlio  UiiivPVHil y  ?— Tii  my  rnimi,  il  in  jirctty  nonrly  nn  open  qucition;  but,  at  tlio  RtcJ.C.Andrtv. 

Miiimi  time,  if  (lio  iimtiiiiilalioii  (<\iimiiiitti(iti  1(11' llic   IJiiivcmil  v  cimlil   1)l'  iniiilo  icl(Mi(lrnl  witli  ninl  cqui-  

valciil  to  llin  HOiiior  Civil  .SiTvii'o  t'Xiilniimliiiii,  I  lliijik   it    woiiM   Im   iiiilrli  Ix'ttcr  timt,  il  hIhmiM  l)i>  cku-     April  1,  1879. 
(lui'lt'il  liy  llitv  I'liivci'sily,  luul  lie  f^ciionil.      TIjo  i|iirNti(iii  of  iiiiil riiMilulinii  (<tiuiiit)!tl inn  \*  n  <liiri(-ull  «iiu, 
Il  luiM  fur  a  m'oiit    many  yoai'M   iliviili-il   tlio   (iM    riiiverHitioH  of  OxfoPil  anil  Caiiil)i'iJi;«.     I   daro  Hay 
rriifi'MHiu'  Sail!  I'Diild  (ell  yoii  tliat  Iio  wan  matrii'ulati'd  liy  private  oxainiuatiuu  ;  wliorca»  Oxford  always 
liaH  a  pulilic  iiialriculatioii  oxainiuation. 

!ll2l).").  Have  liny  lioMcrM  of  jiiiiidr  HcliolarHliips  at  your  Colli-gu  proceeded  to  tlioir  degree  up  to  tho 
present  tiino?  —  Up  to  the  proniMit  tiiiio  they  liavc  not. 

H'JOti.  Iti'o.  U.J.  Iliihrim]  Are  you  tiiiliii'iiMitly  acnuainlcd  with  the  liintory  of  tlie  junior  scholars 
of  paHt  years  to  Hay  what  hax  bceonio  of  llii-in':'  —  IVisNibly  nut  all  of  them,  but  of  one  or  two  I  think  I 
am.  Itiirnii'oat  is  at  pre.scnt  aHsislant  nmstcr  in  Xi'Ihoii  C'iillop;n  ;  nnruett  ia  a  mirveyor  in  tho  Hcrvico 
of  the  (iovcniinont  ;  Koy  i.s  a  .surveyor  in  jirivato  practice;  .Severno  diod  of  overwin'k  ;  HarkncHH  is  the 
Uia»ter  of  Hishop'B  .School  in  Nelson  ;  and  Bullard,  I  believe,  is  in  tiio  (iovernnient  Bcrvico. 

iV207.  Profr.i.ior  iS'(/c.]  {'an  you  exphiin  why  so  few  have  gone  on  for  their  examinations  for  the 
Univer.oily  d<'f;;ree,  -that  none,  in  fact,  have  gone  on? — ^Therc  are  two  whom  1  have  mentioned  who, 
you  may  say,  will  tjo  on  for  their  degree.  Tho  reason,  I  su|)po80,  why  so  few  go  on  is  want  of  means, 
nnil  being  oblige. 1  to  earn  their  livelihood  ;  and  of  course  the  occupations  by  which  they  have  been 
oariiiiig  their  livelihood  have  taken  up  so  much  time  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  their  studies 
■0  as  to  ])ass  with  certainty. 

320S.  llrr.  W.  J.  Iliibrnn.']  Do  you  think  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  each  scholarship  would 
obviate  the  dilliciiliics  which  have  stooil  in  tho  way  of  those  men  ? — -To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  it 
would.  If  the  scliohii'.ships  were  considerably  increased  in  value  no  doubt  more  wouM  go  on.  I  am 
speaking  of  junior  scholarships.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  system  of  senior  scholar-ships  has  made  a 
change,  and  1  do  not  know  tliat  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  tho  junior  scholarships  at  present, 
because  a  lad  who  does  well  will,  iu  all  probability,  get  a  senior  scholarship  which  will  lulp  him.  The 
system  of  senior  scholarships  instituted  hj  tho  University  will  meet  that  objection  now.  It  is  a 
very  important  jiraclical  question,  and  the  University  has  adopted  the  solution  of  awarding  senior 
scholarships.     The  University  has  apparently  felt  the  evil,  which  is  evident,  and  provided  a  remedy. 

;^l201).  Professor  Sale.']  Have  any  students  matriculated  from  tho  Nelson  College  besides  those  who 
took  junior  scholarships? — Tes. 

8210.  liev.  IV.  J.  Hahcits.']  What  is  the  average  age  of  students  who  matriculate? — The  number 
is  so  small  that  an  average  would  hardlv  be  worth  anA'thing — between  seventeen  and  nineteen. 

3211.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  minimum  age  at  which  matriculation  might  be 
allowed? — The  University  of  Xew  Zealand  itself — and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  diU'er  from  its 
opinion — has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  fifteen;  its  junior  scholarships  cannot  be 
gained  by  lads  under  fifteen. 

3212.  The  Chairman.']  "What  is  your  ojiinion  of  the  present  University  regulations,  and  the 
standard  i)rescribed  for  the  B.A.  degree? — That  the  standard  is  sufliciently  high,  aud  not  too  high ; 
that  the  University  degree  is  a  reallv  substantial  thing. 

3213.  Mcc.  TV.  J.  Huhens.]  And  do  you  think  that  the  degree  of  M.A.  should  be  conferred  with- 
out examination,  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  require  a  further  examination? — The  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  will  very  shortly  be  iu  your  hands,  when  you  will 
see  that  that  question  came  before  the  Senate,  aud  that  it  was  determined  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
examination  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

3214.  The  question  was  asked  rather  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  one  well  qualified  to  judge  ? — 
Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  should  be  an  examination  of  some  sort  for  the  MA.  degree,  and  so 
thought  the  University  Senate. 

3213.  The  Chairman.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  the  examiners 
for  the  University  appointed  from  residents  in  New  Zealand  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  mucb 
better,  if  it  could  be  done  without  exciting  local  jealousies.  But,  at  the  same  time,  while  our  population 
is  so  small,  and  the  persons  capable  of  acting  as  examiners  are  so  few,  and  those  few,  or  most  of  them, 
connected  with  different  educational  bodies  in  the  colony,  practically  we  have  not  the  men  to  do  it 
without  causing  jealousy  ;  but  that  dilficulty  will  gradually  diminish.  There  is  considerable  in- 
convenience, no  doubt,  caused  by  having  to  go  outside  the  colony  for  examiners  ;  but  that  inconvenience 
has,  perhaps,  a  less  practical  importance  than  the  jealousy  which  would  be  excited  by  having  examiners 
connected  with  educational  institutions  in  the  colony  appointed.  But,  as  time  goes  on,  and  we  have 
more  men  of  letters  and  men  of  leisure  in  the  colony,  there  will  be  no  need  to  go  outside  for  examiners. 

3216.  Eev.  W.  J.  TTabens.]  Do  you  think  that  all  candidates  for  degrees  should  be  required  to 
keep  terms,  and  actually  attend  lectures  during  their  whole  undergraduate  course,  or  be  admitted 
simply  on  examination  ? — -My  opinion  is  that  they  might  veiy  fairly  be  admitted  simply  on  examina- 
tion. But,  at  the  same  time,  I  can  very  well  understand  other  persons  holding  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  that  they  should  attend  a  certain  course.     It  is  a  doubtful  question. 

3217.  Professor  Sale.]  "Would  it  not  be  almost  a  necessary  step,  if  that  course  were  adopted,  to 
do  away  with  affiliated  institutions  altogether? — To  do  away  with  the  affiliation,  but  at  the  same  time 
— and  again  I  am  speaking  partly  from  imperfect  information — I  fancy  the  University  of  London  has 
institutions  affiliated  to  it,  and  gives  degrees  on  examination,  and  requires  certain  attendance  on  terms, 
and  yet  is  only  an  examining  body,  as  the  University  of  New  Zealand  is.  The  affiliation  may  be 
nominal,  but  still  it  exists;  they  have  not  thought  it  desirable  in  the  London  University  to  do  away 
nominally  with  the  affiliation  to  the  University. 

3218.  Professor  Shaiid.]  AVouId  you  not  require  University  scholars  to  attend  lectures? — Not 
necessarily  ;  if  they  came  up  for  their  examinations  and  acquitted  themselves  with  proficiency. 

8219.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  University  of  New  Zealand  has  assumed  the  form  most 
suitable  to  the  colony  ? — Tes  ;  the  only  form,  in  fact,  which,  iu  my  opinion,  is  practicable  in  the  colony 
for  a  colonial  University.     Of  course  there  are  certain  matters  of  detail  iu  the  regulations,  and  so  on, 
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Sev.J.  C.Andrew,  of  the  IJiiiveraity  of  New  Zealand  wliic-h  individual  moinboi-s  miy  diffur  from  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  I  think 

Iho  University  lias  assumed  tha  £.)rin  best  adapted  for  t!io  colony. 

April  1, 1879.  3220.  You  aro  no  doubt  a.varo  of  tho  i;.Mioi'al  seopo  of  the  inquiry  prescribed  for  this  Commission, 

The  Cominiasiiin  wouM  bj  tjlad  it"  :\^  a  >5Ciitlc'inan  of  considiirablu  exp  'rien^-e  in  educational  matters, 
you  would  (lifer  any  sutcgciions  \vhic!i  may  ocour  to  you? — I  am  not  aware  that  anytliiu^  1  could 
BU'^^i^cst  would  bo  (if  any  use  to  the  Coinini.s.sion.  I  would  humbly  submit  an  opinion  that  constantly 
ali^nn;^  our  educational  iustitutions,  cvou  tlioui^h  you  alter  them  for  the  bettor,  is  a  pr.ai-tical  evil.  I 
am  referring;  to  auv  alterations  wiiiidi  may  bo  contemplated  in  tho  constitution  of  tho  University  of 
New  Zealand.  I  a'm  quito  ready,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  to  state  that  even  the  alterations  made  by 
the  University  Senate  themsclvcB  in  many  of  tlieir  rules  and  rcs,'ulalions,  and  in  the  subjects  of 
examinations,  although  they  may  be  alterations  for  the  better,  would  have  been  better  left  alouo — that 
a  certain  fixity  docs  good. 

llr.S.C.  Daniel.  Mr.  II.  C.  D.vNiEL  was  swom  and  examined. 

.   rim8-9  3221.  The  Chairman.']  Ton  have  been  for  a  very  long  time  a  settler  in  Nelson,  I  believe? — Yes  ; 

'      '  '     since  lS-i:j  ;  immediately  after  the  Wairau  mas-acre. 

3222.  And  I  think  you  were  frown  Lands  Commissioner  for  some  time? — Yes;  until  about 
three  years  ago — for  eleven  years  pi'evious  to  1S7C. 

3223.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Nelson,  perhaps  you  could  tell  us  whether  there 
were  any  cnilowmenl.s  for  educational  purposes  granted  in  tho  proviuce? — The  only  endowments  that 
the  New  Zealand  Company  granted  were  out  of  their  funds  ;  they  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  funds 
specially  for  a  college,  and  that  was  all  they  did.  The  subsequent  endowments  that  were  made — some 
land  for  the  (^)llcge  in  Nelson,  and  some  for  collegiate  purpo.ses  at  Motueka  and  Massacre  Bay — were 
made  by  ISir  George  Grey  entirety  on  his  own  responsibility. 

3221.  Frofpssor  Shand.']  Did  the  New  Zealand  Company  make  no  provision  for  elementary 
education  ? — No,  none  whatever  ;  nothing  but  for  this  College. 

322.5.  The  Chainnnn.']  How  was  ibis  money  procured  ? — It  was  a  certain  proportion  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  think  75  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  was 
devoted  to  emigration  purposes,  and  a  certain  other  proportion  to  the  College,  and  for  religious 
purposes. 

3226.  Were  there  two  distinct  proportions,  one  for  the  College  and  one  for  religious  purposes? — 
Yes,  entirelv  distinct,  if  the  scheme  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  been  carried  out  in  its 
intigrily,and  tliey  bad  really  bad  tho  land  to  sell,  and  it  had  produced  tiiesum  estimated.  Their  scheme, 
as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  terms  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  tho  second  settlement  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  (Nelson),  dated  loth  February,  1811,  was  this:  "The  sum  of  £300,000  to  be 
received  by  the  Company  as  the  purchase-money  of  tlie  lands  now  offered  will  be  ajipropriated  in  the 
following^inanner — viz.,  £1.50,000  to  the  exclusive  purpose  of  emigration  to  this  particular  settlement. 
£50,000  to  defray  the  Company's  expenses  in  selecting  the  site  and  establishing  the  settlement:  any 
surplus  of  this  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  public  purposes  next  mentioned.  £50,000  for  rendering  the 
i-cttlement  commodious  and  attractive;  for  sucli  purposes  it  is  intended  to  apply  £15,000  to  religious 
nscs  and  endowments  of  colonists  of  all  denominations;  £15,0'.)0  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  in 
the  settlement ;  and  £20.000  towards  tho  encouragement  of  steam  navigation  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
settlement,  by  way  of  bounty.  £50,000  to  the  Conqiany  for  its  expenses,  and  profit  on  the  use  of  its 
capital."  But,  of  course,  tliey  did  not  sell  anything  like  the  £300,000  worth  of  land,  and,  therefore, 
the}'  could  only  give  the  proportions. 

3227.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  history,  so  far  as  you  can,  of  the  foundation  of 
Nelson  College?— In  tlie  first  place,  I  have  given  an  extract  from  the  prospectus  of  the  New  Zealand 
Companv,  bv  which  you  will  see  that  the  proposal  to  establish  a  college  in  the  Nelson  Settlement 
formed  part" of  the  ori'_'inal  scheme.  Upon  the  winding-up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  with  tho  land  purchasers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  that  the 
management  of  any  funds  accruing  under  the  scheme  should  be  intrusted  to  a  board  of  trustees  resident 
in  the  settlement. "  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  a  sum  of  about  £10,000  was,  between  the  years 
1852  and  lS5S,  paid  by  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  duly  elected  trustees,  and,  in  carrying 
out  the  ari-angcnients,  the  trustees  were  not  limited  to  the  specific  application  of  the  funds  to  the 
exact  purjjoses  named  in  the  terms  of  purchase,  provided  tlieir  general  application  to  analoi;ou3 
purposes  was  maintained.  During  the  year  1850  the  trustees,  having  secured  a  site  and  buildings 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  opened  a  high  seliocd  under  the  mastership  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bagshaw.  In 
1857  the  trustees  came  to  the  determination  of  handing  over  to  a  Board  of  Governors  a  certain  portion 
of  the  funds  under  their  administration,  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  a  college,  and,  in  accordance 
therewith,  tlicy  did,  by  a  deed  of  foundation  dated  on  or  about  the  11th  November,  1857,  hand  over  to 
certain  gentlemen  named  therein  as  goveinors  a  portion  of  the  trust  funds  amounting  to  £20,000, 
together  with  an  acre  of  land  with  dwelliug-house  and  school  buildings,  then  used  for  the  jKirpuse  of 
the  high  school  referred  to  above. 

3228.  h'ev.  W.  J.  Jlaheii.i.']  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  a  society  called  the  Nelson  School 
Society  ? — Yea. 

3229.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  certain  grants  of  public  estate  were  made  to  that  society  ? 
— I  think  there  have  been  some  grants — just  sites  for  schools,  no  endowments. 

3230.  Do  you  know  whether  tliese  were  intended  to  be  for  day  schools  or  .Sunday  schools? — In  all 
cases  the  Nelscin  School  Society  made  the  condition  that  the  room  or  the  ground  should  also  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools.  I  think  that  was  tho  invariable  condition  ;  because,  to  this  day, 
many  of  the  schoolhouses  built  on  those  sites  are  still  open  as  Sunday  schools;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  other  buildings  which  have  been  erected  out  of  Goverumeut  grants  that  privilege  is  not  allowed, 
unless  the  inhabitants  express  a  wish  for  it. 

3231.  Do  you  know  wliether  tlie  society  is  in  any  way  promoting  secular  education  at  present? — 
No,  they  have  quite  abandoned  that ;  it  was  all  handed  over  to  the  Government  long  ago,  when  tho 
Provincial  scheme  came  iuto  force. 
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32.12.  Di)  von  know  what  Oclucational  work  thoy  nro  cftrpyino;  on? — Only  SunfUy-iKiIiool  work.        Wr.  Jl. O. hanUl. 

\V1'X\.  Aiiil,  HO  far  i\*  you  know,  llioy  apo  applyint;  llio  nn\\\\  inciiino  dorivt-d  ('r.)in  tlio  ijranlM  that  — 

wore  iniiilo  Tor  oitnoation  to  tlio  luaintotin'icn  of  Siiniliy  hi'ImoU  ? — I  di  not  a|)|irc'licn  1  thit  llii>y  havo     Apnl  I,  1879. 

any  im w  froMi  any  ^ranlM.      Vor  in.HlaiK'c,  tlio  Iniil'liiij,'  a'lj:i(!Ciit  lo  wli:it  wo  call   lliu  itcl-ixmil  in  a 

Nelson  Si'lioiil  ,So>'it>iy'H  huiMinit,  ''n'  lln'v  liuvc  no  icvonno  afi'iMiin;^  frotn  inivtliin,',  tlion'.;h  thu.Siitiday 
Hi'luiiiU  iii(<  (Mrrir.l  on  liy  wimt  nniy  lio  Icrnic'cl  ihn  ri'Minant  of  tlio  NcIhimi  Si-iiool  Soi-ii-tv'  in  aceordanco 
willi  lln»  iif^ri'ftncnt  onli-rcd  into  willi  llu>  ( iovtM-nincnt  wliiMi  tlio  Crown  t;rant  wat  niadu,  I  funcy  it 
IniM  prclly  well  nicriictl  into  Mr.  I'liiiinlicH'H  liandw,  wlio  was  t!io  orii^inator  and  lonTidcn'  of  tlio  Mocioly. 

;12II'.  Do  you  know  iho  n-nervo  in  tlio  I'lty  of  XoUon  dcncrilied  as  part  of  IJlock  II,  U  roudrt  iii 
area? — Vt-N. 

;{2;).">.  Rosorvod  undor  aniliorlly  of  iIk"  Now  Zealand  CoinpaMy,  and  K''antpd  to  tho  trustees  of  tlio 
Nolson  Sciio(d  Siifii'ty  ?  — Mlork  11  watt  not  oviginally  ^'allied  by  llio  New  Zealand  ("<niipany.  It  wna 
not  intended  for  a  Heliool  reserve  ;  tli(>  roiii])aiiy  made  no  rcMervoH  for  Rrliools.  IJiit  1  think  it  wast  for 
the  pnrpoties  of  11  inaiket.  It  is  the  very  pici'c  of  land  I  havo  now  hccn  rei'i'rrinij  lo,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
when  ho  was  Hesidont  .'Vijenl,  did  make  an  arraii'^enient  to  let  them  havo  a  portiou  of  that  reserve. 

!12;i(!.   Do  you  know  «hat  Iho  area  of  iho  whole  reserve  is? — No. 

.'{2:17.  In  a  return,  whieh  1  have,  of  all  iho  re^iervcs  for  cduealional  purposes  in  Nelfon,  that  reserve 
is  stated  at  .'5  roods — simply  ealleil  [lart  of  II.  Hut  in  a  return  I  have  from  Mr.  Campbell  ho  only 
oeknowledges  2  roods.  l)o  you  know  whether  any  part  of  that  reserve  is  used  for  sotne  other  purpose  ? 
— No. 

32.'}S.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  the  same  pieco  of  land  differently  described  ? — Tes,  that  is  it ; 
except  that  a  portion  of  the  old  re.«ervo  called  11  would  bo  under  water,  and  Mr.  Cau]i>bcll  would 
perhaps  only  statu  the  aviiihiblo  bnildins  jiortion. 

;i2.'J0.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Nelson  tScliool  Society  has  lot  all  its  buildings  on  a  long  lease  to  the 
Board  of  Education  ? — Yes. 

32iO.  And  does  the  Nelson  School  Society  derive  any  income  from  that  ? — Yes. 

321;L.  ISo  far  a-<  yon  know,  i.s  thatincomo  a;>plio<i  to  SundaT-si-hool  purposes  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
they  do  with  it  ;  it  is  hut  a  small  income.  There  is  only  one  huiUlin'j;  that  1  am  aware  of,  .and  that  is 
the  one  that  I  have  already  mentioned.     I  had  forgotten  that  lliev  did  receive  rent  from  the  Board. 

3242.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  .saj'  whether  the  Nelson  School  Society  is  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  trust  uiuler  whieh  it  holds  these  lands? — ]S'<). 

3243.  That  means  that  you  arc  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  ? — No,  T  am  not. 

3241.  The  Chairman. '\  AVere  you  Commissioner  of  Crown  J-ands  when  a  certain  endowment  was 
granted  by  Sir  George  Orey  at  Motueka? — I  think  ilr.  Uomett  was  Commissioner  then. 

3245.  In  your  ollieial  capacity  did  you  ever  ascertain  what  were  the  terms  of  the  trust  on  which 
that  estate  was  granted? — No. 

324(!.  Frofessor  Sale.']  Do  you  think  the  Nelson  College,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  fairly  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  community  with  re^ipect  to  higher  and  secondary  education  ? — I  think  so. 

3247.  And  is  it  used  by  all  classes  of  .society  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  are  special  scholarships  open  to  i 

boys  from  all  parts  of  the  province.  Marlborough,  being  part  of  the  original  Nelson  settlement,  is  also 
included  within  the  scone  of  the  Nelson  College  scholarships. 

324S.  But,  irrespective  of  scholarships,  do  you  consider  that  the  fees  are  reasonable,  and  such  as 
place  the  College  within  ihe  i-oacli  of  iiarems  in  an  ordinary  position? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  for  a  number 
of  persons  whom  you  might  not  think  very  well-to-do  in  the  world,  but  yet  who  ai'e  in  comfortable 
circuiiisrances — men  employed  in  stores,  for  instance — send  their  sons  there.  I  am  acquainted  with 
one  man,  a  storeman,  who  has  had  two  or  three  of  his  sous  educated  at  the  Colle'.je;  and  I  know  of  , 
sever.il  persons  in  the  country  of  a  similar  grade  who  have  done  the  same.  It  is  not  a  class  school,  or, 
if  it  is  so,  the  fact  is  owing  more  to  circumstances  which  arise,  and  because  people  will  have  class 
ideas. 

Mr.  Pekct  B  .Adams  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  P.  B.  Adams. 

3249.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  a  barrister-at-law  ? — Yes.  April  1, 1879. 

32.30.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  the  particular  matter  we  wish  to  iuquirc  into.  The  Bishop  referred 
us  to  you  to  give  us  information  about  the  leases  of  the  estate  at  Motueka.  Could  you  tell  us  what  are 
the  covenants  in  the  leases — I  presume  tiic  leases  are  all  on  the  same  model  ? — I  forget  the  nuuiber  of 
leases,  but  nearly  all  contain  a  covenant  of  renewal  for  twenty-one  years,  at  an  increased  rent,  if  the 
bailitf  should  think  fit  to  raise  the  rent ;  or,  if  the  tenant  objects  to  pay  the  higher  rout,  then  it  is  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitration  in  case  of  renew.'il. 

3231.  Professor  Shand.']  "Was  tlie  original  period  twenty-one  years? — No;  all  the  leases  have  not 
the  covenant  of  renewal  in  them. 

3252.  The  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  prohibition  against  sub-letting? — I  ihiuk  the  tenant  must  not 
assign  or  underlet  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop.  The  leases  v>-ore  all  on  printed  forms,  which  were 
filled  up  as  reqnire<l,  and  I  could  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  one  of  these  printed  forms. 

3253.  I'rofes.^or  Shand.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  leases  were  originally  put  up  to  auction  ? — 
I  could  not  say.  There  was,  originally,  a  Crowu  grant  of  all  this  Whakarewa  estate.  [Crown  grant 
produced  ] 

3254.  Prqfes.ior  Sale.]  Do  the  original  leases  mention  liie  increased  rental  which  the  lands  are  to 
be  liable  to  ?— No  ;  there  is  a  clause  to  the  etleet  that,  if  the  lessor  and  lessee  cannot  agree  as  to  the 
increased  rent,  the  amount  is  to  bo  fixed  bv  arbitration. 

3255.  But  the  increase  is  in  the  fir.?t  instance  to  be  fixed  bv  the  bailiff? — I  do  not  think  it  exactly 
says  the  ballilY,  but  the  person  generally  interested  in  the  estate,  who  at  present  is  Mr.  Grreenwond,  who 
is  acting  a<  bailiff,  collecting  the  rents  and  handing  them  over  to  tiie  Bishop.  On  Mr.  (Jreenwood's 
instructions  we  prepare  the  transfers  of  leases,  and  insert  the  conditions  which  he  tells  us.  We  do 
not  know  aiythiui;  more  about  it  than  that.     We  are  only  solicitors  to  the  trust  to  that  extent. 

3256.  The  Chairman.]  As  far  as  you  know,  the  original  conditions  of  these  leases  were  fixed  by 
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Mr.  P.  S.  Adams.  Bishop  SeKvyn  ? — I  believe  tlioy  were,  becauBO  this  prant  was  in  1853,  and  the  leases  date  back  to 

. 1859.     There  was  one  graut  of  000  acres,  and  another  grant  of -118  acres  5  perclies. 

April  1, 1879.  3257.   Have  jou  any  idea  wliat  was  tlie  position  of  the  property  between  the  years  185.3  and 

1859?  I  tliiuk  you  said  ino.st  of  the  leases  eoninieiiced  in  1S59? — I  {liink  they  did;  but  there  must 
have  been  soine  before  that.  There  were  evidently  e.tiHting  leases  over  the  land  at  tlie  time.  The  deed 
is  wade  subject  to  all  exi.stin^  leases,  and  there  is  a  long  list  of  leases  whieh  were  over  the  property  at 
the  time.     There  is  one,  for  iiiataiicp,  for  fourteen  years  from  1855. 

3258.  Err.  IF.  J.  ILihcns.']  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  lea.ses  have  been  transferred  for 
valuable  consideration  ? — I  believe  some  of  them  have.  I  sjjoke  to  our  managing  clerk  before  I  came 
here  on  that  point,  and  he  said  he  thnnght  there  had  been  such  transfer.s  some  years  aijo.  But  if  Mr. 
Greenwood,  the  bailiff,  instructed  us  to  prepare  a  transfer  from  one  of  the  lessees  to  somebody  else,  I 
should  do  so,  and  send  the  document  for  the  signature  of  the  Bishop,  who  would  liave  to  sign  his  con- 
sent to  it ;  but  that  is  all  wo  know  about  it,  because  no  funds  pass  through  our  bauds  in  the  way  of 
premium,  even  altliough  a  premium  might  be  given. 

3259.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land  generally  in  that  district  to  enable  you 
to  say  whether  the  rents  that  are  now  being  received  constitute  a  fair  return  ? — I  should  say  they  do. 
The  laud,  aud  particularly  some  portions  held  under  these  leases,  ia  not  very  good  ;  it  is  held  under 
long  leases  ;  and  when  a  man  holds  land  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  lie  will  put  a  eartain  amount 
of  improvements  on  the  land  which  will  remain  there  when  the  lease  lapses.  Therefore  I  think  the 
rent  is  not  too  small,  considering  the  improvements  a  man  will  make  ;  and  some  of  the  land,  I  know,  ia 
in  a  very  bad  state,  the  fences  being  down  aud  the  laud  overrun  with  gorse.  That  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  men  having  long  leases. 

3200.  From  what  cause  are  the  fences  down  ? — From  the  general  i-emissnc^s  of  the  tenant  to  keep 
the  property  in  repair,  I  suppose,  lie  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  yield  the  property  up  in 
good  and  tenantaljle  repair,  and,  as  ho  has  not  to  do  that  for  tweuty-oue  years,  he  perhaps  iu  the  meau- 
timo  allows  the  property  to  go  to  ra'.-k  and  ruin. 

32G1.  Professor  Sale.~\  Then  he  is  not  bound  to  maintain  the  property  iu  repair,  but  only  to  yield 
it  up  iu  good  order  at  the  end  of  the  term? — Tiie  covenant  in  the  lease  is,  generally,  to  yield  it  up  ia 
"good  and  teuautable  repair." 

3202.  Hev.  IV.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  restriction  upon  the  character  of  the 
crops  which  a  man  may  take  out  of  the  land? — Xoue  whatever;  I  should  say  he  is  entitled  to  do 
whatever  he  likes  with  the  laud. 

3203.  Do  }'ou  know  if  it  is  customary  in  this  part  of  Xew  Zealand  for  landlords  to  impose  any 
conditions  as  to  crops  ? — No,  not  iu  this  part  of  the  colony  ;  no  such  conditions,  at  any  rate,  have 
come  uuder  our  kuowledge  in  drawing  leases.  In  some  short  leases  we  insert  a  provision  that  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  consume  all  the  straw,  aud  provide  manure)  for  the  land — in  fact,  that  he  is  not  to 
take  everything  out  of  the  land  aud  put  nothing  iu. 

Mr.  A.  Maclcay.  Mr.  ALEXA2fDEE  Mackat  was  sworn  and  examined. 

April  1, 1879.  32Gi.  The  Chairman.']  What  is  your  position  in  the  Government  service  at  present  ? — I  hold  the 

position  of  delegate  of  the  Governor  under  "The  Native  Eeserves  Act,  18G2  ;"  I  also  hold  the 
appointment  of  Civil  Commissioner  for  the  South  Island. 

3205.  Both  of  these  appointments  are  in  connection  with  Native  affairs  ? — Yes. 

3200.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Government  service  ? — About  fourteen  years. 

3207.  The  Commission  understand  that  you  have  made  certain  reports,  fiom  time  to  time,  with 
regard  to  an  estate  at  Motueka  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Xelson  :  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to 
your  reports  aud  quote  those  parts  that  bear  upon  that  estate? — I  never  made  any  special  report  in 
regard  to  the  estate.  The  only  information  in  reference  to  it  which  I  have  given,  and  which  appears 
in  priut,  is  the  evidence  I  gave  before  the  Charitable  and  Educational  Trusts  Commission  in  1S70. 

320S.  How  was  the  estate  acquired? — Part  of  it  was  Crown  land,  and  the  largest  portion  was 
Native  reserve  land — laud  that  was  excepted  iu  accordance  with  the  New  Zealand  Company's  scheme 
of  settlement,  |and  set  apart  subsequently  by  Commissioner  Spain  for  the  use  aud  occupation  of  the 
Natives. 

32G9.  Could  you  tell  us  how  muih  belonged  to  the  Native  reserves ? — There  were  918  acres  ; 
that  is  the  proportion  of  Native  reserve  estate  that  was  allocated,  and  which  is  included  in  the 
Bishop's  Trust  endowment. 

3270.  Professor  Sale.]  And  the  remainder  was  laud  belonging  to  the  Nelson  settlement? — Yes, 
Crown  laud.  The  portion  which  formed  part  of  the  Native  reserve  estate  includes  all  the  valuable 
part  of  the  endowment.  The  Crown  land  was  very  poor  and  very  hilly  land.  I  have  brought  a  plaa 
of  the  endowment  land  for  the  information  of  the  Commission.     [Plan  produced.] 

3271.  The  Ohairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  action  of  the  Government  in  taking  this  Native 
reserve  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  was  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  by  the  Natives  ? — Yes,  it 
was  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction. 

3272.  Professor  Sale.]  Do  you  know  whether,  when  this  land  was  set  apart  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
it  was  occupied  and  used  ? — A  portion  of  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Natives,  aud  a  portion  in  the 
occupation  of  tenants. 

3273.  Are  you  aware  whether,  at  the  time  when  Sir  George  Grey  granted  these  Native  lands  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Motueka  school,  part  of  the  lands  were  in  occupation  and  yielding  a  revenue  to 
the  Natives  ? — Tes  ;  I  glean  that  from  the  schedule  which  is  appended  to  the  grants,  and  cannot  speak 
from  personal  knowledge. 

3274.  Then  was  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  Natives  were  dissatisfied  ? — No  ;  they  were  dissatisfied 
because  they  were  dispossessed  of  a  portion  of  the  land.  They  were  in  actual  possession  aud  occupa- 
tion themselves  of  a  portion  of  the  estate  known  as  Whakarewa,  and  were  dispossessed  in  consequence 
of  the  graut  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand. 


0275,   7'/(c  Chairmnii]  I  mulcrHlniid,  then,  tlml  tlionc  (i-imiitH  wlioiio  rinlifM  woro  protected  when   ifr.  A.  Mackay, 

tlio  (;niiilH  wcro  iiinilo,  wore  not  tciiaulH  of  (ho  frown  in  llio  ordinary  hi-hho? — No;  thoy  wero  not  

toiiimlH  of  tli(<  Crown  ;  (hoy  woro  l('niin(M  iiiidor  (lio  Niilivo  (ruhl,  nnd  occnpyinij  Nalivo  roHcrvc  landn.     ■April  1,1879. 

!l'_'7(i.  And  iho  rent  (h'rival)lo  IVoiu  Ihcir  lioldingH  wuh  lor  the  l)e>nollt  of  (ho  Nnlivod  ? — Yph.  It 
would  pi'ihnpH  givo  yon  ii  hcdor  idea  of  Iho  |iosilion  of  (ho  niadcr  at  the  liiiip,  if  I  wero  to  road  a  Hhort 
nccoiiiii  iif  \\\i\  early  luHlory  ot'  (Iicmc  rowcrvcs  :  Un<h'r  the  (crinH  of  (ho  ])riiHpoc(UH  of  (he  Nelhon  HOttJc- 
niciil,  Ihc  proportiiiii  u{  lan<l  (o  lio  wet  apart  an  Nalivo  rcKorvcH  in  accoi-danco  with  (ho  Now  Zealand 
I'DMipaiiy's  Hchoiiio  wan  'JO.OOO  acroN,  lo  coiiHiHt  of  100  town  KCcliooH  of  I  aero  each,  100  Huhurban 
KC'i'(ions  of  TiO  acres  each,  and  100  riir.il  H(<ciioiiH  of  150  acrcH  oacli.  Tho  Miihurlinn  and  town  Hri'tioiiH 
wero  Hi'lccled  in  ISl'J  liy  iM r.  ThoinpHon,  Iho  (hen  I'olico  iMai^iHlra(o,  in  hiu  capacity  of  Aijcnt  for  Native 
KoNorvt'N.  'riieso  hinds  wero  koIi'i'IimI  in  (iiO  Town  of  NelHon.and  in  (he  biiliurhaii  diHirictH  of  Moiitcro 
and  Rlolneka,  and  tho  scleclion  was  nul)>c(piontlv  ralilied  hy  ConnniHHioner  Spain  in  ISll'.  TiiOHO 
rcMorvoa  were  inioio  in  pnrnnanco  of  the  intention  ihai  a  ])roportion  of  the  territory  ceded  by  tho 
Native  owncrH,  otpnil  (o  one-tenth,  hhoiild  be  roNerved,  and  held  in  triiHt  by  the  New  Zealand  Company 
for  (he  inalienable  nse  of  the  Xadves,  th(>  iiroeeetls  to  bo  applied  lor  tho  benelit  of  thoNC  Natives  who 
Inul  snrrendered  tho  land.  Tho  reserves  so  made  wero  looked  on  as  I'ar  more  important  to  tho  Natives 
than  anything  tliat  I'onld  be  paid  to  llieni  in  the  shape  of  pureliase-money,  as,  however  highly  they  were 
jiaid,  the  consideration  given  would  oidy  nll'onl  a  brief  enjoyment,  and,  when  it  had  passed  away,  the 
recipients  be  but  little  better  for  tho  gil't,  while  these  lands  wonlil  remain  with  them  as  a  lasting  posBCS- 
sion  for  their  mainteiianeo,  and  for  selnxda,  hospitals,  and  other  nseful  establishments.  With  regard  to 
the  management  of  these  reserves  it  was  intended  to  vest  them  in  the  (jovernor,  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zeabunl,  and  the  Chief  Jnstico.  After  a  time  the  Chief  Justice  resigned,  finding  the  duties  iueompatiblo 
with  his  ollicial  position,  and,  subsequently,  the  Bishop  also  retired  from  (be  management.  In  conse- 
(|uenco  of  tho  establishment  of  trustees  for  Native  reserves,  as  originally  contemplated,  not  being 
carried  out,  the  Covernment  appointed  Boards  of  Management,  and  in  June,  ISls,  Messrs.  Poynter, 
Carkeek,  and  'I'inlino  were  appointed  a  Hoard  of  Management  of  the  Native  reserves  for  the  District  of 
Nelson.  The  Hoiird  retained  the  management  of  the  property  till  tho  middle  of  (he  year  1853,  whcu 
tho  solo  management  devolved  upon  !RIajor  Biclimond,  wlio  -was  then  Crown  Lands  Commissioner, 
and  who  was  ultimately  succeedod,  in  (he  year  1857,  by  Messrs.  Domett,  Poynter,  and  Brunner, 
by  appointment  dated  1st  December,  185G,  as  Commissioners  under  "Tho  Native  J{escrves  Act,  1S5G." 
In  1853  Sir  George  Grey  granted  a  number  of  the  Native  reserve  sections  at  Jlotucka — in  all  91S 
acres — to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  as  an  endowment  for  an  industrial  school  for  the  educatio)!  of 
children  of  both  i-aces,  and  of  children  of  other  poor  and  destitute  jiersons  being  inhabitants  of  islands 
in  tho  Pacilic  Ocean.  This  grant  was  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of  the  contract  on  which  the  settle- 
ment was  founded,  and  in  contravention  of  the  original  intention  for  which  the  lands  were  set  apart 
by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  A  special  committee  of  the  Nelson  Provincial  Council  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  grant,  and  a  resolution  was  jiassed  to  memorialize  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  that  the  necessary  steps  might  be  taken  to  set  the  grant  aside  ;  but,  although  permission 
was  subsequently  given  to  test  its  validity  by  a  writ  of  scire  facias,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop,  aa 
other  interests  were  involved,  which  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  disturb.  The  origin  of  the 
numerous  grants  that  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  appears  to  have  sprung  from  a 
correspondence  in  the  years  ]81'9  and  1851,  between  the  then  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Earl 
Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cobmics,  in  which  the  Governor  points  out  the  advantages  that 
would  ensue  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  schools  for  (be  Natives  if  grants  of  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown  were  made,  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  ebildren  educated  thereat,  and  suggests  that 
the  advantages  proposed  should  be  extended  to  children  of  Natives  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Earl  Grey,  in  reply,  approved  of  the  scheme  as  being  salutary  and  politic,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
of  the  general  sufliciencj'  of  the  instrument  by  wbieb  it  was  proposed  to  convey  tbc  lauds  to  be  set 
apart  for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  schools.  Had  the  original  intention  been  adhered  to  of  setting  apart 
Crown  land  as  an  endowment  for  these  institutions,  no  objection  could  have  been  taken  to  the  appro- 
priation of  land  for  so  laudable  a  purpose;  but,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  these  appropriations  were 
made  to  include  lands  set  apart  solely  for  the  Natives,  under  express  agreement  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  under  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  of  three  of  the  settlements  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  and  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  cession  of  Native  territory.  The  purpose  of  the 
reserves  was  clear  and  exclusive,  and  forbade  their  use  for  general  endowment,  and,  had  the  Native 
Trust  Ordinance  of  ISIJ^  been  in  operation,  these  appropriations  for  general  purposes  could  not  have 
been  made,  as  its  provisions  expressly  forbade  alienation  except  by  lease,  and  declared  all  charges  or 
incumbrances  on  the  trust  estate  to  be  void.  One  of  the  chief  causes,  as  explained  before,  of  the 
dissatisfaction  continually  expressed  by  the  Natives  of  Motueka  concerning  the  grant  to  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  for  an  industrial  school  was,  that  a  portion  of  the  land  included  in  it  was  specially  allotted 
for  their  use  and  occupation  by  Commissioner  Spain  in  1841.  In  order  that  the  case  may  be  fully 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  relative  to  the  dedication  of  these  lands,  and 
the  authority  under  which  they  were  set  apart.  In  accordance  witli  the  intention  expressed  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government  to  send  out  a  Commissioner,  with  independent  authority  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  claims  of  the  Company  to  land  in  New  Zealand,  and  to  decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  purchase- 
money  paid  to  the  Natives,  Commissioner  Spain  was  sent  out  from  England  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  armed  with  the  full  power  of  tho  Crown  itself.  And,  as  the  real  consideration  held  out  by 
the  Company  to  the  Natives,  on  its  acquisition  of  territory  from  them,  was  a  precise  engagement  to 
reserve  for  the  benefit  of  tho  Native  proprietor.^  a  portion  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  ceded,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  see  that  tho  proportion  agreed  on  was  fairly  and  finally  set  apart. 
On  the  arrival  of  Commissioner  Spain  in  Nelson,  in  IS-li,  to  hold  a  Court  to  investigate  the  Company's 
claims  to  land  in  this  district,  after  ratifying  the  selection  of  tbe  Native  reserve  "  tenths  "  made  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  he  found  that  the  Natives  of  Motueka  were  in  occupation  of  eight  suburban  sections, 
comprising  400  acres,  outside  the  quantity  selected  in  satisfaction  of  tbe  "tenths."  He  therefore 
directed  that  a  similar  number  of  the  Native  reserve  sections  should  be  exchanged,  in  lieu  of  the 
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3rr.  A.  Mackag.  foimer,  in  orJc-r  tliat  faith  might  bo  Itept  with  the  Natives  in  coufortnity  with  the  arrangement  made 
by  Ciifitain  "Wakefield,  tlio  Coinpiiiiy'K  Agent,  to  the  efiect  that  the  Natives  sliould  bo  allowed  to  retaia 

April  1, 1879.  .,  considerable  potlii  n  of  tlic  "  15ig  Wood  "  at  Motueka,  tlieii  in  cultivation  by  tlioin.  In  additidn  to 
the  first-iiiiined  eight  seetioiin,  Commissioner  .S|)ain  added  eight  more  out  of  the  Native  reserve 
estate,  making  sixteen  in  all,  for  the  use  and  oeeupation  of  the  resident  Natives,  out  of  which 
300  acres  were  subsequently  in<-hided  in  tlio  school  endnwuieut. 

3277.  Professor  ^ulr.'j  J  understand  that  tlic  Natives  were  very  much  dipsatisficd  at  the  time  : 
have  tliey  continued  to  be  dissatisfied  ever  since  ? — Yes,  up  to  a  very  recent  date  they  have — as  long  as 
any  of  the  elder  men  were  alive. 

3278.  Itcv.  If.  J.  ll(djcns.'\  When  you  s:iy  that  llie  Natives  were  dispossessed  you  mean  thoy  were 
deprived  of  their  own  personal  use  of  the  land  ? — Yes  ;  tliey  had  to  remove  to  other  portions  of  the 
estate. 

3279.  Are  you  referring  now  to  portions  of  the  trust  estate? — Yes,  the  Native  trust  estate. 

3250.  Tlieir  removal,  1  8np))ose,  was  peaceably  affected? — Yes. 

3251.  The  Chairman.']  What  was  the  actual  (|uantity  of  land  that  was  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Natives  ? — I  could  not  say  positively  how  much  thoy  had  in  occupation  ;  I  can  only  state  generally  as 
to  the  quantity  that  was  allocated. 

32fs2.  ]f  that  estate  had  not  been  taken  away  from  the  Natives  would  it  have  been  under  your 
administration  now  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  under  my  control  as  Governor's  delegate.  But  the  Natives 
suffered  an  inju.'itico  in  more  respects  than  that,  because  this  propertj'  should  have  been  entirely  avail- 
able to  produce  a  revenue  for  Native  ])urposes  ;  but,  instead  of  their  getting  occupation  reserves 
allotted  to  till  in,  irrespective  of  the  tenths,  in  conformity  wiili  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  conference 
held  at  Wellington  in  January,  ISlt,  between  tlic  Government  and  the  Company's  principal  Agent, 
the  occupation-reserves  wore  aUottcd  to  them  out  of  this  estate,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  a  special 
purpose.  Then  their  estate  was  afterwards  diminished  by  the  portion  included  in  the  Bishop's  endow- 
ment. 

3253.  I  think  you  staled  there  was  a  memorial  from  the  Provincial  Council  of  Nelson  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — Yes. 

3254.  Was  it  sent  Home  ? — No.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  sent  to  the  House  of  llepre- 
sentalives. 

3285.  Wa9  any  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  respect  of  that  memorial  ? — I 
think  not,  further  than  that  permission  was  subsequently  obtained  by  the  Council  to  try  the  validity  of 
the  grant ;  but  by  that  time  the  Council  had  got  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  and,  being  also  afraid  of  inter- 
fering with  other  grants  that  had  been  made  about  the  same  time,  they  took  no  further  step  in  the 
matter.  One  injustice  done  to  the  Natives  was  making  the  grant  of  their  own  land,  which  was  set 
apart  specially  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  ])ayment  for  the  surrender  of  their  territory,  available 
for  European  children  and  the  children  of  destitute  persons  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  Natives  alone  there  would  not  ])ertiaps  have  been  quite  so  much  objection  to  it. 

32SG.  Were  the  proceeds  ever  applied  to  the  education  of  European  children  ? — The  proceeds  have 
never  been  applied  to  that  object ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  still  available,  and  European  children 
could  claim  admission  to  any  school  established  under  the  trust. 

3267.  Are  there  any  matters  within  your  knowledge,  connected  with  the  alienation  of  the  reserve 
from  the  Natives  which  you  think  ought  to  be  set  before  the  Commission? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  else.  The  trust  has  been  administered,  I  think,  to  the  best  advantage.  I  think  I  have  stated 
the  points  as  regards  the  Native  side  of  the  question. 

328S.  Professor  Siile.]  1  believe  the  people  of  the  Nelson  Province — the  European  settlers — also 
objected  to  the  reserve  being  made,  on  the  ground  th;it  it  was  devoted  to  sectarian  purposes? — Yes, 
that  was  one  of  the  re.isons. 

3289.  And  that  view  was  taken  by  the  Provinci.nl  Council  of  Nelson  ? — Yes. 

3280.  lias  any  parallel  case  come  withiii  your  knowledge  of  land  set  apart  for  the  Natives  being 
taken  away  in  that  manner  ? — Not  lauds  set  apart  as  these  were.  There  have  been  lands  in  other  parts 
of  the  colony.  There  was  a  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  where  the  Natives,  of  their  own 
accord,  made  over  land  at  Porirua.  Wi  Parata,  and  others  of  his  tribe,  in  that  case,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Representatives  two  sessions  ago,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  tiie  Native  AiTairs  Coii> 
mittce,  but  it  could  do  nothing.  Tlien,  afterwards,  Wi  Parata  tried  to  upset  the  grant  in  the  Supreaa 
Court,  and  failed  ;  and  he  petitioned  the  Hou-^o  last  session  to  get  a  vote  to  cover  the  expense  he  had 
been  put  to,  but  the  Committee  declined  to  recommend  any  such  vote.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  take  any  steps  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  these  grants,  until  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  matter  of  the  tenths  is  set  aside.  The  whole  ease  was  tried  in  Wellington  several  years 
ago,  and  the  Court  decided  that  these  lauds  were  lands  unencumbered  by  any  trust,  and  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  to  give  a  legal  sla/i(s  to  those  which  were  still  under  the  control  of  the 
Government. 

3291.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  Maori  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Motueka 
reserve  at  pi-eseut  r — I  think  there  are  about  forty-two  ilaoris  altogether  in  Motueka. 

3292.  Professor  Sale.]  There  was  a  much  larger  number  at  the  time  when  this  reserve  was  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust? — Oh  yes  ;  between  200  and  300. 

3293.  Can  you  account  for  the  decrease  ? — It  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  migration  ;  the  mortality 
amongst  them  has  not  been  so  large. 

3204.  To  wh.-vt  part  of  the  colony  have  they  migrated  ? — Tiiey  have  gone  chiefly  to  Taranaki. 
329.5.  Arc  they  connected  with  the  Tai\iuaki  Natives  by  blood? — Yes;    and  they  had  lauded 
interests  there  which  induced  them  to  return. 

3290.  The  Chairman.]  So  fiir  as  you  know,  as  a  Govcrnmeut  oflicer,  have  any  considerable  benefits 
accrued  to  the  Native  race  through  the  establishment  of  this  school  at  Motueka? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

3297.  What  I  mean  is,  have  any  great  number  of  Maoris  been  educated? — Not  of  late ;  not  since 
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tlio  ciulowinonl  ImH  been  inndi'.     Tlicy  Imvo  alwayH  boon  uvcrno  to  (ond  tlioir  cliildrcn  ;  the  idea  being  Mr.  A.  Maekay. 

Iliiil  il  woiilil  ilcprivti  llicm  ol'  llu^ir  ri^lit  tori'^iiiii  tlic  pmporly  iil  Homo  fiilurf  tiirio.  

li'JOS.  'I'lic  ili'siri'  Id  rcniiiii  pDMBOiKioii  ol'  the  liiml  coiiliiiiu'd  for  koimi'  period  iil'lcr  iln  alienation?     April  1,1870. 
-Vcs,  for   II  vorv  loii^  lime — until   the   p<ppiiliition  ihsindlid  down  to  a  M'vy  low  ;  in  fad,  until  iho 
\vIiol(<  id'  tlit<  elder  people,  who  \v(M'e  IIi'mI,  inecuHed  at.  llie  propi'rty  beirn^  taken  away,  bad  dieil. 

li-ili).  J'riiJ'csxor  S(ili>.\  J)o  you  know  wliellior  tho  (dnldron  wboiiroat  preHcnt  beinj;  edueatcd  at 
tlio  HcliiKd  are  liio  eiiildrenof  NalivcNat  Molutdia':' — No,  iiol  tbo  wliido  of  ibeni  ;  Home  of  tlio  cbildreu 
urn  I'l-oin  a  dlKliinei — two  <ir  tliree  wlio  were  allendiiiij  were  I'rcnn  Weilinfjton,  and  Homo  from  Waka- 
puaka.     Tiiere  are  very  lew  ebildreu  at  Mnlneka  ;  only  niin'  under  iiflecn  ycar-t  of  a^o. 

.'!:!("().  Do  you  llunk  il  id  likely,  if  llie  revenue  dL'riv(-d  from  tin.'  eslaUi  were  inercaned,  tliat  any 
iarf;o  ninnber  of  i\iilivi<  eliildri'ii  niii;lil  lie  expected  to  atleinl  from  otiier  parfH  of  the  colony  ':' — I  could 
not  nay.  Il  in  iihiiost  inipos.dlile  to  indu<'e  XiitiNc  par(>MtN  to  H<!nil  their  cldldren  to  a  dislanco  II  is 
tlio  {jreal  dillleulty  tlio  (lovornnu>nt  iiave  to  eontend  with  ni  tlicir  endeavour  lo  educate  Native  children. 
Ill  mo.sl  iuslanccH  it  is  imposNiblo  to  induce  the  p:irentH  to  Kcnd  their  children  away  froni  homo. 

;i!]01..  ISo  far  as  you  have  Keen  of  the  education  that  is  ^'ven  to  the  children  at  the  Motneka  Bchool, 
is  it  a  good  ono? — i'os,  1  think  so.  The  school  was  not  insjjcctcd  last  year,  but  it  was  the  previous 
year. 

3302.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Who  i.s  the  inspector'? — Tlie  Eov.  Mr.  Stack,  who  in  in  charge  of  all  the 
Native  school.'^  in  the  8oulh  l.sland. 

W.W.l.  Is  it  his  duty  to  inspect  all  those  sdiools  annually  ? — Yes.  lie  inspected  the  Motueka  school 
in  1877  at  the  rciiiiest  of  the  Bishop;   ho  docs  not  go  liiere  by  order  of  the  (Toverninent. 

;?;iOl'.  Do  ]  uinlerslaiid  llial  the  Govcriinient  exercises  no  control  over  this  school  in  seeing  that  it 
is  properly'  conducted 'r — There  has  been  no  control  e.\ercisod  over  it. 

;};U).").  I'rnfr.i.'^ov  Snh:]   ]r  is  left  ciilirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop? — Yes. 

;t;iO.">\.  T/ir  C/iiiiniiaii.]  J)oes  the  buihiing  all'ord  snilicient  acconiiuodalion  ? — They  do  not  utilijiie 
the  building  which  was  originally  ))ut  up  fur  the  purpose.  The  house  occupied  by  the  master  in  the 
village  is  used  for  school  pur|)oses. 

3;J0(J.  The  building  in  which  the  education  is  being  given  is  not  ou  this  reserve? — No;  it  is  on 
European  land  w  here  the  master  resides. 

o'.i07.  Frojh.ior  Sale.']  And  what  has  become  of  the  school  that  was  built  upon  the  reserve  ? — 
That  is  included  in  a  leasehold  to  one  of  the  tenants. 

3:iOS.  Scv.  If.  J.  llahens.]  Is  that  Te  Uwa  farmhouse ? — I  do  not  know.  Had  the  school  at 
]\[otueka  been  a  popular  institution  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  available  for  all  the  Native  children 
in  the  vicinity  and  from  the  surrounding  districts,  supposing,  of  courec,  there  had  been  no  local  feeling 
in  regard  to  it ;  but,  as  matters  now  exist,  the  trust,  besides  being  deprived  of  a  largo  portion  of  its 
estate,  has  also  been  jnit  to  the  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  olherplaces  in  order 
to  bring  education  within  the  reach  of  the  Native  children.  When  I  speak  of '"  the  trust"  I  am  allud- 
ing to  the  Native  trust,  not  the  Bishop's  trust. 

33t)9.  Frofrssor  Sale.]  Then  you  really  think  tliat  the  creation  of  this  Bishop's  trust  has  done 
mischief,  even  to  the  cause  of  education  among  the  Natives? — Yes,  I  think  so.  It  has  done  mischief 
in  this  way  :  that,  had  the  revenue  been  available  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  revenue  belonging  to 
the  trust,  it  could  have  been  allocated  to  belter  advantage,  for  educational  purposes,  in  the  various 
localities,  which  would,  conseqnenlly,  have  been  much  better  for  the  Natives  than  setting  apart  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  estate  for  a  particular  object  in  Motueka,  which  has  never  been  favoured, 
owing  to  the  various  reasons  that  have  been  stated. 

Mr.  JonK  Samuel  BKO■wNI^'u  was  sworn  and  examined.  JL/V.  J.  Bromihg. 

3310.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  ia  the  service  of  the  Grovernment? — Yes,  I  am  Chief  Surveyor  of     .     ■7TZa',n 
the  Nelson  District.  ^P'"^  ^'  ^^^^' 

3311.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — About  three  years. 

3312.  Have  you  been  a  resident  in  Nelson  for  a  longer  period  than  that '? — No. 

3313.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  exists  in  the  City  of  Nelson  any  provision  for  the  education 
of  girls,  such  as  exists  in  Auckland,  and,  I  believe,  in  Dunediu,  where  there  are  girls'  high  schools  ? — 
There  is  no  provision  at  all,  beyond  private  ladies'  schools. 

331-1.  Has  the  want  of  secondary  and  superior  education  for  girls  been  felt  in  this  citv  ? — Yery 
much  indeed,  in  my  own  case,  and  in  the  case  of  several  families  throughout  the  place,  who  have  been 
obliged  to  send  their  girls  away  seeking  for  higher  education  ;  some  have  gone  to  England,  and  some  to 
Victoria.  In  my  own  case,  on  coming  to  Nelson  I  found  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  procured 
equivalent  to  higher-class  education,  and  I  decided  to  send  my  girls  to  A^ictoria,  on  account  of  its 
superior  advantages  in  that  respect.  The  want  of  the  means  of  such  education  here,  I  believe,  is  felt 
by  many  persons,  and  it  also  deters  families  from  coming  to  Nelson  to  reside.  I  have  heard  one  or  two 
cases  mentioned  in  which  families  have  been  prevented  from  settling  here  on  that  account. 

3315.  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  to  establish  a  girls'  high  school  in  !Nelson,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — Just  before  I  arrived  in  Nelson  a  movement  was  made  by  several  of  the  most  influential 
families  in  the  place  to  see  whether  means  could  be  adopted  to  provide  a  higher  class  of  education  for 
girls,  but  the  effort  resolved  itself  simply  into  a  matter  of  a  proprietary  school,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  people  with  families  did  not  see  their  way  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  purely  as  a  speculation. 

3316.  In  the  case  of  girls  being  sent  to  Victoria,  do  they  get  their  education  in  public  or  private 
schools  ? — In  my  own  case  they  are  being  educated  at  a  Government  school ;  and  I  find  it  ia 
generally  so,  and  that  the  Government  schools  there  provide  high-class  teaching  for  girls,  which  is 
largely  availed  of  by  the  middle  classes,  who  pay  fees  for  extra  subjects  taught. 

3317.  Professor  Shand.]  Do  you  mean  the  primaiy  schools  in  Victoria? — Yes,  the  State  schools. 
There  is  provision  in  this  colony  by  which  a  district  high  school  may  be  established,  but  primary  edu- 
cation must  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  They  are  also  obliged  to  teach  primary  education  in 
Victoria,  but  they  afford  a  higher-class  education  to  girls  who  are  willing  to  pay  extra  fees. 

21— H.  1. 
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Mr.J.Srowninff.         3318.  Are  any  girls' liigh  Bcliools  maintained  in  Victoria? — I  cannot  say.     The  difficulty  here  is 

that  in  almont  every  lady's  private  srhool  there  is  a  dilTcront  Hystcin  adopted,  and  therefore  girls  wishing 

April  1, 1879.    to  avail  thcinnelves  of  highor  oiliicatioa  have  no  comuaon  groundsvork  to  start  upon.      There  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  system  of  teaching. 

33in.  Jlrr.  W.  J.  Ifal/nis.]  Do  you  know  if  there  arc  any  funds  available  in  Nelson  towards  the 
promntinn  of  liighcr  cJucaiidn  for  girls? — T  am  not  aware  of  anj'. 

3320.  Do  you  know  wiielhcr  tlio  ])(iRsibility  of  making  provision  for  girls  in  connection  with  the 
Nelson  College  has  ever  been  contpm))lalod  r — 1  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but  I  am 
under  the  inijiression  that  some  attempts  have  been  made  but  have  failed. 

3321.  Do  you  think  that  the  erection  of  one  of  iho  primary  schools  into  a  district  high  school 
wo\ild  in  any  decree  meet  the  want  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  a  girls'  school,  without 
primary  education,  .should  be  cstablisho<l,  fees,  of  course,  being  charged.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
not  able  to  obtain  the  higher-class  education  although  we  raay  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

3322.  T/ir  C/iainnnn]  Have  any  of  the  parenis  of  girls  in  Nelson,  so  far  as  you  know,  taken 
advantage  of  either  the  Christchurch  or  Dunedin  Girls'  High  School,  instead  of  sending  their  children 
out  of  the  colony? — I  cannot  speak  on  the  point  from  personal  knowledge. 

8323.  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  number  of  girls  that  might  attend  a  high  school  if 
one  were  established  in  Nelson  ? — My  time  has  not  allowed  me  to  make  inquiries  on  that  subject,  but  I  am 
given  to  understand,  from  tiie  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  would  be  a  very  good  authority  on  the  subject, 
that  he  is  of  ojiinioii  that,  with  a  proper  system  of  fees,  such  a  school,  if  established,  would  be  self- 
supporting  in  a  very  short  time.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  number  ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  families 
around  Nelson  and  in  the  country  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  school. 

3321.  Are  there  many  private  girls'  schools  in  Nelson  ? — There  is  only  one  for  advanced  teaching 
as  far  as  I  know. 

3325.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  fees  are  at  that  school? — T  cannot  say  ;  about  three  guineas  a 
quarter,  I  think.  I  know  that  immediately  that  school  aimed  at  higher-class  training  it  was  filled  at 
once. 

3326.  "What  is  the  number  of  pupils  ? — I  think  about  seventy  or  eighty.  The  only  other  school  we 
have  hero  giving  a  higher  education  is  the  Convent  School,  and,  of  course,  there  are  many  who  on 
religious  grounds  would  object  to  send  their  children  there. 

3327.  Are  there  many  pupils  at  the  Convent  School  ? — They  have  a  large  school  and  offer  superior 
advantages,  having  a  staff  of  well-educated  ladies.  But  the  want  that  is  felt  b)'  the  community  here  is 
a  common  ground  from  which  girls  could  enter  into  competition  with  the  boys  for  honours  and  scholar- 
ships. At  present  there  is  such  a  diversity,  and  so  many  different  test-books  are  used,  that  the 
e.stabli.shment  of  a  girls'  school  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government  viith  a  uniform  system  of 
training,  and  using  the  text-books  required  by  the  University  and  collegiate  schools,  would  meet  a  want 
very  much  felt. 

Thtjesdat,  3rd  Apeil,  1879. 

Present : 

Mr.  G.  M.  OEorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 

Eev.  "W.  J.  Habcns  (Secretary),  I  Professor  Sale, 

Eev.  "W.  E.  Mulgan,  |  Professor  Shand. 

Mr.Joseph Baker.  Mr.  Josepu  Baki£ii  was  sworn  and  examined. 

. __  332S.  Thr.  Chairman.']  "What  is  your  position  with  regard  to  the  Motueka  Native  School  ? — I  am 

Aprils,  18/9.     |;gacher  and  geuer.il  manager  of  the  school. 

3329.  Does  Mrs.  Baker  assist? — Yes  ;  she  assists  in  the  supervision  of  the  school. 

3330.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  teacher  ? — Since  May,  1S72,  when  I  first  arriTed 
at  Motueka. 

3331.  Could  vou  tell  us  how  long  the  school  has  been  in  existence  ? — No. 

3332.  How  many  boarders  are  there  at  the  present  time  ? — Five,  three  girls  and  two  boys. 

3333.  Ecv.  W.  J.  Jlabeihi.]  Would  you  state  their  ages  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age 
of  IMaoris  ;  but,  as  tar  as  I  can  judge,  the  eldest  boy  is,  I  think,  fifteen,  and  the  next  about  thirteen  ; 
and  the  ages  of  the  girls  will  be  nine,  eight,  and  six  respectively. 

3334.  Professor  Sale.']  Have  you  convenient  arrangements  for  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  apart  ? — 
"We  have  distinct  sleeping  apartments;  but  they  are  together  at  meal-times  and  in  the  evening. 

333.5.  Yon  and  INlrs.  Baker  reside  on  the  premises  ?— Yes. 

3336.  AVill  you  explain  generally  the  kind  of  instruction  the  children  receive  at  the  school  ? — In 
the  first  place  we  have  to  teach  them  the  English  language,  and  we  start  at  the  beginning,  teaching 
them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  singing,  instruction  in  which  is  all  given  in  English. 

3337.  Have  any  of  the  children  been  at  the  school  for  any  length  of  time? — Only  one,  the  eldest 
boy,  who  has  attended,  I  think,  for  two  years. 

3338.  Have  any  of  the  others  received  instruction  at  the  school  without  being  regular  boarders  ? 
— One  girl  did  so  for  a  few  months,  previously  to  becoming  a  boarder. 

3339.  And  the  other  three  children — have  the)-  recently  entered  the  school  ? — Two  of  them 
commenced  in  February  last,  and  the  other  one  in  March. 

33-tO.  Are  all  the  children  natives  of  the  Nelson  province? — Yes. 

3341.  What  has  been  ihe  average  number  of  boarders  since  the  school  opened  as  a  boarding- 
school  ? — I  think  about  six  or  seven.  We  have  had  ten,  six,  seven,  and  five,  and  occasionally  we  have 
had  less  than  five,  but  only,  perhaps,  for  a  few  weeks. 

3342.  In  what  year  did  the  school  open  as  a  boarding-school? — I  think  it  was  in  1873.  "We 
commenced  with  four,  but  had  a  few  day  scholars  at  the  same  time. 

3343.  The  school  opened  as  a  day  school  in  1S72  ? — Yes,  in  May,  1S72. 
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niU  I.   When  it  (IrHl  opondd  iit  ii  duy  Mclionl  wlmt  iiiiiiibor  of  scliolnrH  linj  yoii  ? — I  think  thcrii  ifr.JoifpHBaiir. 
woro  iiM  iiiimy  iiM  Iwi'iily-niiiK  on  tlio  roll  at  oim  tiiiii',  Iml  ^I'lK'^'ly  wo  hud  I'rorii  twolvo  to  twenty.  

H;il5.   J'ro/'niiiior  Ulinnil.]   Wiih  tliiit  tho  iiuinl)iT  on   iho  roll,  or   tlio  nv«'ra;4(!  altondanc-u ? — Tho     April  3, 1879. 
avpra;;(>  atloiidaiifo  at  Unit  wai  about  twclvo;  it  fell  olF  uI'lerwardH  to  about  eight,  and  remainud  at 
that  for  HuMio  niontliH. 

'Ml'O.  I'rofruor  Sale]  But  you  had  aH  many  an  twonly-nino  at  one  time? — Ycb,  on  tho  roll  ;  they 
woro  not  all  childron,  mouio  woro  adultM,  hut  they  did  not  remain  lonj,'. 

!!.'H7.  llmv  many  wcro  tliiTO  at  tho  end  of  isl'l,  or  bot'oro  you  opened  as  a  boarding-school  ? — 
Tho  number  was  tlien  reduced  lo  one. 

;);US.  l"an  you  Hiale  Ibe  reaMon  why  they  all  left  exeept  one  ? — Tliero  woro  various  reaHons  (jiven. 
Wo  hail  then  a  morning  and  an  evening;  Hehocd.  For  iho  convenieneo  of  tlio  XativcH  living;  in  different 
partM  the  mornini,'  seliool  was  held  in  the  little  Maori  eliapel,  and  the  afternoon  hcIiooI  in  tho  Church 
Hehoolrooni  at  (ho  villa;;e.  It  was  complained  tliat  ono  sehoul  was  too  far  away  from  one  party,  and 
the  other  kcIiooI  was  loo  far  away  from  the  other  party.  One  eomplaint  was  lliat  it  was  too  cold  in  tho 
Chnreh  seboolroom  where  the  ni^ht  mehool  was  held  ;  and  ihon,  afterwards,  it  was  htated  that  tho 
Natives  wished  the  school  to  eolliip.-ie,  that  lliey  wanted  the  land  to  bo  returned  to  them — that  it  had 
been  unjustly  taken  from  them  by,  1  understood  them  to  say,  .Sir  (Jeorgo  Grey,  who  had  given  it  to 
tho  Bislujp  of  New  Zealand  to  appropriate  as  ho  thought  proper,  and  that  they  wore  not  Batisfied  with 
the  appropriation  of  the  estate. 

y;il!).  Was  it  tho  parents  of  the  children  who  stated  this  to  you  ? — Tos  ;  and  that  was  tho  chief 
reason,  1  believe,  why  the  children  did  not  attend.  I  do  not  think  the  objection  originated  entirely 
with  the  Maoris;  I  think  they  were  instigated  by  the  European  settlers  there;  in  fact,  they  quoted 
tho  opinions  of  certain  residents  in  Motueka. 

;!:{50.  Are  you  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  any  of  those  residents  have  been  anxious 
to  see  tlio  school  drop  through  ? — That  is  my  impression,  but  1  could  not  say  so  positively.  I  simply 
know  that  the\-  were  anxious  to  secure  the  trust  for  the  beuelit  of  the  European  children,  and  that 
they  made  application  to  the  Central  Board  with  that  view,  requesting  that  body  to  recommend  to  the 
Govcriiinciit  to  have  the  trust  conveyed  over  to  them. 

33.51.  Then  your  belief  is  that  the  Natives  wore  anxious  to  recover  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  right  to  the  land;  and  that  the  European  settlers,  ou  the  contrary,  wore  anxious  to  convert  the 
institution  into  a  European  school  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

3352.  After  the  school  opened  as  a  boarding-school  did  any  of  the  Natives  send  their  children  as 
boarders? — Four  girls  came. 

3353.  Can  you  state  what  object  they  had  in  sending  their  children  ? — One,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the^estate,  was  anxious  that  his  daughter  should  receive  a  good  education,  and  the  others  made  the 
remark  to  me  that  it  was  because  they  wished  to  eat  their  share  of  the  estate. 

3351.  Did  you  find  that  they  were  more  satisded  next  year? — Yes,  much  more  so.  Nest  year 
they  were  anxious  that  we  should  take  more  of  the  children,  and  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Bishop, 
who  instructed  me  to  take  iu  six  more,  which  I  did. 

3355.  For  how  long  had  you  as  many  as  ten  boarders  ? — I  think  for  the  twelve  month.s. 

335G.  Did  the  numbers  fall  off  after  that? — They  fell  off  at  the  end  of  the  yeat-.  AVe  had  the 
four.;I  have  mentioned  from  March  to  December,  and  then  the  Bishop  had  a  suitable  building  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  others.  Tiie  building  was  completed  in  December,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  iu  January  we  took  ten  boarders,  including  the  four. 

3357.  January,  1S74  ? — Tes ;  we  commenced  then  with  ten,  and,  I  think,  continued  with  that 
number  all  the  year.  But  amongst  them  were  a  number  of  delicate  children,  and  one  of  the  girls 
died;  she  was  taken  ill  at  the  school,  and  her  parents  took  her  away  and  she  died  at  home.  There 
were,  besides,  two  bovs  and  a  girl,  belonging  to  another  family.  These  went  to  Tarauaki,  but  returned 
in  a  worse  state  of  health.  They  joined  the  school  again,  and  remained  with  us  until  they  died  ;  they 
were  consumptive  children. 

335S.  Has  the  same  feelint;  of  dislike  to  the  school,  on  the  ground  of  the  injustice  that  was  done 
in  taking  the  land,  shown  itself  since  then  ? — Yes,  the  Natives  have  since  referred  to  it  frequently, 
and,  on  one  occasiou,  withdrew  three  of  their  children  from  the  school.  Mr.  Alexander  Mackay 
remonstrated  with  them,  and  they  said  the  Europeans  had  influenced  them  in  what  they  had  done — 
that  is  to  say,  had  recommended  them  to  remove  their  children  from  the  Native  school  and  place  them 
at  the  Government  European  school,  where  they  would  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  English 
children. 

3359.  "Was  any  attempt  made  by  the  Maoris  to  place  their  children  at  the  English  school  ? — Not 
that  I  am  certain  of;  but  1  believe  they  did  apply,  for  I  heard  a  remark  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  there,  that  they  could  not  admit  Maoris  into  their  school — that  it  had  been  tried, 
but  that  the  parents  of  the  English  children  objected,  aud  said  that  if  the  Maoris  were  admit;ted  into 
the  school  they  would  remove  their  children. 

33G0.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  special  influence  recently  at  work  to  make  the 
Motueka  Natives  discontented  in  this  matter  ? — I  cannot  say  there  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  months 
or  more,  except  that  Te  "Whiti  has  induced  some  of  them  to  remove  their  children  to  Taranaki. 

3361.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? — i  can  hardly  say.  The  question  has  been  agitated  for 
the  last  twelve  months.  They  decided  to  go  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1S78,  and  since  then  we 
have  lost  three  children  at  least,  who  have  gone  specially  to  see  Te  Whiti. 

33(32.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.~\  Have  these  children  gone  as  parts  of  families  that  have  removed,  or 
have  they  been  sent  over  there  to  school  ? — They  went  with  their  parents.  In  the  case  of  one  girl  at 
the  school  her  parents  went  to  Taranaki,  and  sent  over  for  her,  but  she  did  not  go  until  her  mother 
came  and  took  her  away. 

33G3.  Professor  Sule.']  Has  there  been  any  considerable  emigration  of  the  Natives  during  the  last 
few  years  from  the  Motueka  district  to  the  North  Island  ? — Yes  :  I  think  more  than  half  of  them  have 
left. 
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Mt-Joiep\Sakfr.         330 1.  Do  you  know  how  many  Natives  there  are  now  in  the  Motueka 'diBtrict  ? — I  cannot  say, 

."; —  ^       haviiit,'  soon  no  litllo  of  tho  MauriH  Lilely. 
April  3,  18/0.  ;j;j(J,5.   Hut  you  an;  aware  that  the  miniljcr  liaa  considerahly  lesscnotl  witliin  the  last  few  years? — 

Yes;  but  I  know  that  some  who  liavo  left  have  Kim|)ly  gone  on  a  visit,  as  they  frequently  do.  Homo 
have  gone  to  the  WaiUato,  and  returned  to  Motueka.  Wc  have  two  children  now  who  have  just 
returned  from  the  VVaikato,  where  they  stayed  for  several  years. 

U.'IUG.  But  you  believe  that  a  considerable  number  have  left  the  district  permanently  ? — Well, 
they  went  away  with  that  intention,  but  1  do  not  believe  myself  that  they  will  remain  away.  I  know 
that  thov  sold  off  everything  ihey  had,  including  their  farming  implements,  and  let  their  land  ;  but  I  do 
not  thinl{  they  will  remain  away,  because  they  liavc  done  the  same  before  on  several  occasions. 

•V-HJl .  Has  there  been  any  other  inlluenoe  at  work  among  them? — There  is  amongst  them  a  man 
whom  1  believe  to  be  a  llauliau  pro])hct,  and  lie  has  upset  the  Maoris  very  mucli,  so  muoh  so  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  mo  for  several  months  past.  This  man  has  led 
them  astray. 

'^':\ij>i.  The  Chairman.']  Is  he  one  of  the  Motueka  Natives? — No;  he  came  there  last  September 
from  the  Wairait — Ilaveloek  direction.  lie  has  ])rejudiccd  the  minds  of  the  Natives  against  our  insti- 
tution very  nnicli,  and  says  we  are  simply  living  there  for  tiie  sake  of  getting  all  the  benefit  out  of  the 
estate,  without  trying  to  do  any  good  to  the  Natives. 

:i3(>l).  Profrssor  Stilr."]  And  lie  has  had  great  influence  with  the  Natives? — He  has  had  considerable 
innuenee  with  thoui.  He  does  not  actually  profi^ss  to  interfc-e  with  the  school  itself,  but  he  has  pre- 
judiced the  minds  of  the  Natives  against  us  so  much  that  during  the  whole  month  of  January  we  were 
without  any  scholars — wc  did  not  commence,  I  think,  until  the  3rd  or  1th  February. 

3370.  And  do  you  attribute  the  absence  of  auy  scholars  at  that  time  to  the  influence  of  this  man? 
—Partly. 

3371.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Were  you  ever  without  scholars,  except  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  have 
just  alluded  ? — Never  without  one  scholar. 

3372.  Prq/hxsor  Sale.]  Then  this  discontent  of  the  Natives  about  the  land,  fostered  in  the  diflTerent 
ways  you  have  spoken  of,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  difiiculties  which  you  have  experienced  in 
keejiing  up  the  scliool  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  belief — that  is,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years. 

3373.  Do  you  think  the  Natives  arc  more  contented  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  pre- 
viously?— I  do  not  think  they  are.  They  have  been  informed  by  Europeans  whom  they  have  consulted 
that  tlic  land  will  never  revert  to  them  again,  and  that  if  tliey  do  not  make  what  use  they  can  of  the 
trust  it  will  simply  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Government,  or  into  the  hands  of  the  Europeans. 
That  is  why  they  are  desirous  now  to  keep  up  the  school,  even  if  the  scholars  are  only  a  few,  their 
object  being  to  keep  up  their  claim  upon  tlie  land. 

3371.  Tiien  they  are  now  sullenly  taking  this  as  all  they  can  get  out  of  the  land? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  their  case;  I  do  not  think  they  avail  themselves  of  the  school  from  any  great  desire  to  have 
their  children  educated. 

3375.  I  think  you  were  born  in  New  Zealaud,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Natives  all  your 
life  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  chiefly  among  the  Maoris,  and  have  seldom  been  in  districts  where  there  were 
none. 

337G.  And  from  what  you  know  of  the  Natives  do  you  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  feeling  of 
discontent  about  the  land  they  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  education  for  their  children  ? — I  think 
Natives  are  generally  desirous  to  have  their  children  educated.  At  Wakapuaka,  where  there  is  no 
trouble  about  laud,  I  believe  the  school  is  a  great  success.  Certainly  the  teacher  there  has  not  had  the 
difficulties  to  contend  with  that  we  have  had  at  Motueka. 

3377.  liev.  IV.  J.  Ilubciw!.]  About  how  many  Maori  children  of  school  age  in  your  neighbourhood 
do  you  know  of  who  are  not  attending  school  ? — I  think  there  are  four  or  five  there  now.  But  there 
arc  several  visiting  their  trieuds  in  the  North  Island  who  are  ex|)ected  to  return.  What  is  more,  I 
know  that  the  jMaoris  of  Motueka — whether  for  the  jiurjjoso  of  having  them  educated,  or  only  of 
having  them  at  the  school,  I  do  not  know — have  sent  to  Taranaki  for  children  and  have  tried  to  induce 
children  to  come  from  the  Pclorus.  Thev  say  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  they  would  bring 
the  children  from  these  and  other  districts  to  the  school.  AVhat  their  motive  is  I  cannot  say,  but  they 
wish  to  maintain  the  school,  for  they  send  their  children  there  in  spite  of  the  unpleasantness  which  has 
lately  existed  between  them  and  myself.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  a  party  to  this  unpleasantness,  for  I 
am  not ;  it  has  been  caused  through  the  influence  amongst  them  of  tliis  Ilauhau  prophet,  who  has 
induced  the  Natives  to  leave  tlic  Church  and  diseoiitiuue  their  attendance  at  the  services,  and  to 
establish  some  creed  of  their  own. 

3378.  Professor  Sale.]  Do  you  find  the  children  apt  at  learning? — Some  of  them  are,  but  the 
Motueka  childien  are  not  so  as  a  general  rule.  Tiiere  is  some  peculiarity  about  the  Motueka  children. 
They  are  very  dull  as  a  rule. 

3379.  What  is  your  best  pupil  doing  in  arithmetic? — He  is  in  compound  long-division,  compound 
multiplication,  and  so  on. 

33S0.  What  are  the  others  doing  in  arithmetic? — Simple  multiplicatioti,  addition,  and  division. 

o3Sl.  Can  any  of  them  read  well? — Fairly.  One  girl  reads  very  well.  The  eldest  boy  is  not  so 
quick  at  his  reading  or  Engli>h  as  one  of  the  little  girls. 

33S2.  And  the  other  three — what  are  they  doing? — They  are  simply  heginning ;  they  can  read 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  do  arithmetic. 

3383.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  quick  at  learning  to  write  r — Very  ;  they  seem  to  excel  in  writing, 
as  a  rule. 

3381.  How  do  they  succeed  in  geography? — Not  so  well;  they  do  not  seem  to  take  any  interest 
in  it,  or  to  understand  what  it  is  intended  for,  and.  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  we  had  previously,  it  was 
some  months  before  we  could  get  them  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

3385.  Mev.  W.  J.  Halens.]  Do  you  think  that  in  that  respect  they  differ  much  from  other  children  ? 
— Probably  not ;  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  teaching  European  children. 
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n.'l!s(t.  Pfo/f»»or  Sale.]  Toiir  own  cliildpcn,  I  tliiiik,  lonrii  nlonp;  witli  tlio  Maori  children? — Yoji,  HrJoupkBak*. 
tiiroo  "flliom.  

a;{M7.  I  KuppDHc  for  llioir  age  tlioy  iini  ii  ),'iii)J  doal  moro  advancotl  than  tlio  Maori  ehiidron  P — Ono     ^P"'  ^.  l'". 
is,  hut  not  tlm  iitli(<rs. 

.'lUHS.  1  iliiiili  you  Haid  tlio  HcliolarH  alHO  U-nrn  Binding? — Ych  ;  I  UHcd  to  tcaoli  thorn  Hin(;iiig,  and  1 
luivo   jiiNl  coiiiiMt'iu't'il  with  ihit  |ir(<N(Mit.  pupils. 

!).'1S!).  Do  you  liiid  lli.'it,  tiicy  tiilio  inm-h  pli>aHurn  in  that  branch  ? — They  take  more  pleaHuro  in 
»iiif;iM(.;  than  in  anything  oIh(<.  It  ik  their  di-li^ht  to  have  a  Hinging  Iudmuu,  and  they  Hucccfd  very  well 
in  it. 

.'!;)!)().  lifi'.  TV.  ,7.  /Iiihnin]  llavo  you  ro^'iilar  Kchool  hourny — Yes.  When  I  firxt  went  to  the 
inHtituliiin,  scvi-n  years  ai,'i),  lht>  Mi.'-hop  irit'ornicd  nic  tlnit  there  waK  ^^eat  diMMalisfaclion  aiiiont»Mt  the 
Maoriti,  wild  did  not  lilte  attcndinii;  the  bcIiooI  ;  ihat  I  was  to  fjivn  them  fmu- hours  a  dav,  but  had  better 
eoiniiieiu'i'  with  only  two  hours,  and  eontinue  that  number  of  hours  for  some  titni-.  However,  I 
tli()ut;ht  two  hours  too  little,  and  eominenced  with  tiirei-,  aiul  the  .Maoris  actually  complained  that  that 
was  too  lonp;,  but  I  kept  it  on  Cor  some  time  until,  to  aeconimodnte  them,  1  reduced  it  to  two  hours  and 
a  hail',  when  tliey  went  to  Mr.  Maekay,  the  Commissioner,  and  complained  that  I  wa.s  not  doing  them 
justice,  and  that  their  eiiildren  had  not  Bullleient  education.  J  told  Mr.  Afaekay  how  it  was,  and  ho 
recommended  mo  to  increase  the  hours  a^aiti,  whieli  I  did,  and  they  simply  left  the  school. 

I!;}!)!.   Professor  tSnle.]  To  what  date  aro  you  rcferriut;  now":' — That  was  in  1875,  I  lliiidc. 

',VW2.   Was  there  a  ^ood  deal  of  discontent  jjenenilly  with  the  school  at  that  time  ^ — Yes. 

ii'MVA.  AV hat  are  the  school  hours  at  present? — Three  hours  a  day — two  in  the  morning  and  one 
in  the  afternoon.  There  is  an  evening  school  besides.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  school  the 
girls  have  an  hour's  sewing  lesson.  In  the  evening  they  aro  all  sujiposed,  as  a  rule,  to  be  learning 
their  lessons.  Jlrs.  Haker  and  others  take  a  class  in  the  evening  and  teach  them  reading  and  writing, 
and  entertain  them  with  illustrated  jiapers.  pictures,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  aro  entertained  in 
the  evening  in  that  way  for  about  an  hour  or  more. 

;?H!)1'.  Have  you  any  adult  pu])ils  in  the  evening? — I  have  had  one,  but  he  has  been  very  busy 
lately  and  unable  to  alteml ;  he  promises,  however,  to  come  again.  He  used  to  come  two  evenings  in 
the  week  to  learn  Hnulisii,  and  worked  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  me. 

33i)5.  Do  the  girls  da  any  other  industrial  work  besides  sewing? — 2vo,  not  the  present  pupils. 
There  used  to  bo  a  great  deal  of  fancy  work  done. 

3:590.  Do  they  wash  their  own  clothes  ? — Yes  ;  they  wash  and  iron  them — in  fact,  inake  them. 

3397.  Do  the  boys  do  any  industrial  work  ? — They  aro  not  expected  to  do  any.  The  Maoris  sent 
them  on  condition  that  they  were  not  to  do  any  work,  and  complain  if  they  are  even  required  to  carry 
a  bucket  of  w  ater  or  a  bit  of  firewood. 

339S.  Have  you  any  day  schoLirs? — Not  now.  Several  have  promised,  but  their  excuse  has  been 
that  they"  have  been  very  busy  picking  hops.  It  is  a  hop-sirowinic  district,  and  the  children  earn  from 
4s.  to  5s.  a  day,  whieli,  of  course,  is  a  great  inducement  for  them  to  keep  away  from  school. 

3309.   T/ie  Chairman.^  What  salary  do  you  and  Mrs.  Baker  receive  ?: — £190. 

S-tOO.  I  understand  the  school  is  conducted  in  a  private  building? — The  school  is  on  private 
ground. 

3101.  Is  any  rent  paid  for  it? — The  Bishop  pays  rent  for  a  cottage. 

3402.   What  is  the  amount  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  is  over  £20. 

3103.  At  whose  cost  is  the  present  addition  to  the  building  being  made? — The  landlady's — Mrs. 
Pearon. 

34i01.  How  many  boarders  can  you  accommodate  at  present  ? — I  suppose  we  could  take  ten  or 
twelve. 

3i0o.  And  how  many  will  you  be  able  to  receive  when  the  addition  is  made  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  material  difference  in  that  respect.  The  present  building  is  being  erected  bv  the  landlady 
more  ])articularl}-  as  a  residence  for  ourselves,  and,  of  course,  partly  to  afford  accommodation  to  the 
boarders.  Part  of  the  house  has  been  removed,  and  the  present  building  substituted,  only  it  will  be 
larger. 

3i0t).  Had  you  any  experience  in  teaching  Maoris  before  going  to  Motueka  ? — Yes.  I  was  at  a 
school  at  Tauranga.  It  w.as  not  a  Government  school,  but  was  conducted  by  mr  father  in  conjunction 
with  another  clergyman,  who  had  a  mission  school.     I  used  to  assist  in  the  school. 

3107.  Does  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  bailift',  reside  on  the  estate  at  Motueka  r — Xo  ;  he  resides  on  his 
own  property. 

3108.  What  diet  do  the  children  get  at  the  boarding-school  ? — They  have  the  ordinary  diet — meat, 
potatoes,  and  bread. 

3109.  Do  they  attend  church? — Yes;  they  attend  tlie  Native  church  on  Sunday  mornings,  and 

have  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  English  church  in  the  evenings  in  summer,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  -'", 

winter. 

3il0.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  jealousy  against  Maori  children  attending  the  European  school : 
how  far  is  your  school  from  the  Government  school  ? — I  suppce  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Sill.  Then,  if  the  Maori  children  wished  to  attend  the  Government  school,  they  could  conveni- 
ently do  so,  if  there  was  not  this  feeling  against  them? — What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  our  school  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Government  school ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  Maori  popu- 
lation. 

3112.  So  far  as  day  scholars  are  concerned,  then,  the  Government  school  and  your  school  would  be 
equally  convenient? — Yes. 

8113.  Do  the  Motueka  Natives  hold  under  Crown  grant,  or  by  tribal  custom?  Has  their  land 
been  through  the  Native  Land  Court? — I  think  not. 

3111.  You  spoke  of  their  letting  their  property  and  going  away  :  do  they  hold  under  Crown  grant  ? 
— No  ;  they  do  not. 

3415.  Then  they  hold  by  Native  custom? — I  do  not  know  what  rule  they  have.     The  land  is  all 
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itr.JotfphBaker.  held  in  truMt  by  tlio  Commissioner,  so  that  the  Maoris  have  no  legal  title  to  the  land.     Thoy  are  only 

allowed  to  lot  it  lor  twelve  mouths  at  a  lime,  unless  there  in  some  special  arrauffement  made  with  Mr. 

April  3, 1870.     3ja,k,,, 

.3il().  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  different  properties  into  which  the  trust  estate  is  divided? — 
I  know  certain  portions,  but  1  could  not  give  you  much  information  about  them. 

:J417.  Are  you  ac(]ii;iiiited  with  any  part  that  is  overgrown  with  gorso  ? — I  know  a  part  that  was 
ovorgrosvu  with  gors(,',  wiiich,  however,  has  been  cut  down,  and  liie  hind  ploughed. 

311S.  Ls  there  any  particular  reason  why  that  ground  became  (jvergrown  with  go^.^o  ? — I  think  the 
reason  was,  simply,  that  the  land  was  so  poor  that  it  was  not  worth  cultivating,  and  the  gorse  was 
allowed  to  have  its  own  way. 

311i).  Itci'.  W.  J.  Jldhrnx.]  What  is  the  greatest  length  of  time  that  any  one  pupil  has  spent  at 
the  school? — 1  think  si.v  years  ;  but,  during  that  time,  the  pupil — a  girl — was  occasionally  away  for  a 
few  months  at  a  time,  and  always  returned  to  tho  school  as  her  own  homo. 

:{i20.  Are  you  able  to  trace  tho  subscquciit  career  of  any  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  school? — Yes.  One  of  the  female  pupils,  who  was  at  the  school  for  about  twelve  months,  and 
loft  recently  at  the  ago  of  si.xteen  or  seventeen,  was  married  shortly  afterwards  to  a  half-caste  from 
Wellington,  and  thoy  are  now  living  at  Motueka  in  European  style,  and  their  house  is  as  nice  as  any 
in  the  village.  Tho  most  promising  of  our  elder  pupils,  who  had  been  with  us  for  some  time,  died,  and 
another  went  to  Wellington,  [and  1  have  not  heard  of  her  for  some  time.  Three  of  tho  boys  died 
of  consumption. 

312L.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  pupils  have  stayed  in  the  school  long  enough  to  derive  sub- 
stantial advantage,  so  that  they  may  bo  said  to  be  educated  young  men  and  young  women  when  they 
leave  the  school? — No,  not  entirelj'.  I  do  not  think  they  have  remained  long  enough.  Some  have 
come  young  and  gone  away  after  a  little  time;  others  have  died — the  most  promising  ;  and  the  girl  I 
have  alluded  to  might  have  received  a  much  better  education  if  she  had  remained  longer;  but  it  was 
thoutjht  she  was  too  old  to  stay  at  school.  (She  still  keeps  up  her  English  as  much  as  she  can,  and,  I 
think  has  derived  great  benefit  from  the  school. 

3422.  Are  you  referring  to  the  girl  who  is  now  married? — Tes. 

3423.  T/if  C/uiin>iau.~\  Have  you  met  any  Maori  men  who  were  educated  at  the  school  previous  to 
your  going  there  ? — There  are  several  at  Motueka  who  have  told  me  that  they  were  educated  at  tho 
school. 

3424.  Professor  Sale.']  Will  you  explain  how  it  was  that  you  came  to  occup}'  the  building  which 
you  now  use  as  a  school  ? — Previous  to  my  arrival,  as  my  predecessor  was  away  for  some  time,  the 
Bishop  let  the  College  as  a  residence  to  Mr.  John  Saxon,  who  being  still  in  occupation  when  I  arrived, 
the  Bishop  took  the  cottage  for  three  months.  When  Mr.  Saxon  lefr,  the  Maoris  objected  to  their 
children  going  up  so  far  as  boarders.  Meanwhile,  the  Bishop  had  another  tenant  in  the  house;  so  he 
said  it  did  not  matter — that  the  rent  he  was  receiving  from  the  College  was  equivalent  to  what  he  was 
paying  for  the  cottage  in  the  village;  and  he  thought  we  were  much  more  central  there,  for  there  were 
Maoris  then  living  in  dilferent  districts,  some  about  a  mile  on  the  south  side  of  us,  and  others  about  a 
mile  in  the  opposite  dii'ection.  The  Maoris  themselves  also  expressed  a  wish  that  the  school  should 
remain  there.  However,  after  this,  the  Bishop  wished  us  to  i-emove  up  to  the  College.  That  was  after 
we  took  in  boarders.  The  Maoris  said  if  we  went  there  they  would  take  the  boarders  away,  because 
the  distance  was  too  great.  Since  then  the  additions  1  have  mentioned  have  been  made.  The  school- 
house  was  then  built  on  the  land  by  the  Bishop,  on  condition  that  it  might  be  removed.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  laudhulv,  and  is  not  her  property. 

3425.  Tour  present  schoolhouse  is  placed  on  the  ground  with  the  expre.ss  condition  that  it  is 
removable? — With  the  express  condition  that  it  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  trustees  of  the 
estate.  I  believe  that  the  Motueka  College — the  Whakarewa  College  as  it  is  termed — -is  at  present 
uninhabitable,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  told  me  that  it  would  cost  as  much  to  keep  that  building  in  repair 
annually  as  it  would  to  pay  the  rent  of  tho  present  cottage.  It  is  a  lath-and-plaster  building,  and 
continually  getting  out  of  repair,  the  roof  being  rotten,  audi  do  not  think  a  tenant  could  be  obtained 
for  it  on  any  terms. 

FiiiD-iT,  4th  April,  1879. 
Present : 
ilr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  I  Professor  Sale, 


Key.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  |  Professor  Shand. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell.  Mr.  Matthew  Campbell  was  sworn  and  examined. 

,     .TT'no-^  3i26.  The  diairmcin.]  You  have  been  a  settler  in  this  province  for  a  long  time,  I  believe? — Yes, 

April  4,  1879.  ■         i  o  i  o  a  ' 

'^  ever  since  1S42. 

3427.  You  are  connected  with  a  society  established  here  called  the  Xelson  School  Society? — Tes. 
I  produce  for  the  information  of  the  Commission  tlie  original  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  in  the  City  of 
Nelson,  made  to  myself  and  certain  co-trustees,  and  dated  the  19th  February,  1S47,  under  the  hand  of 
Sir  George  Grey.  [Grant  produced.]  AVhcn  we  first  applied,  our  operations  were  confined  to  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  but  we  afterwards  merged  into  the  School  Society — in  1S43, 1  think.  Application 
was  made  to  Governor  Fitzroy  at  the  latter  end  of  1812,  but  it  was  not  granted  for  some  time,  although 
in  the  meantime  the  schools  wore  carried  on. 

342S.  Did  Governor  Fitzroy  sanction  the  granting  of  this  land  ? — He  sanctioned  the  grant  at  first, 
intending  to  have  the  deed  made  whenever  he  returned  to  Nelson,  and  Sir  George  Grey  confirmed  his 
action. 

3429.  Has  the  Society  been  carrying  on  its  operations  ever  since  that  time? — Yes;  as  soon  as  a 
settlement  was  formed  in  Nelson  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  a  school  was  opened,  and  when,  at  the 
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cnil  (if  l^^l:!,nln>llt  cl^ililct'ii  iiumi  willi  tlii>ir  riiiniliox  went  In  NValidiclil  to  innUn  tlii-ir  Iioiiich,  wo  ntartod  Mr.il.  Campb$tl. 

a  Hcliiiol   llmrc  iiIho,  unci,  iih  hi'IIIcimi'iiIh  with  I'di'iiiril  iu  iliHuri'iil  piirtH  of  tlio  |)roviiicc',  hcIiuuIn  wcto  

CBtiililiHlicil.  April  4, 1879. 

',\['M.  I'liiilil  yi>ii  li'll  IIH,  I'oiinlily,  tlip  (^ceatcnt  number  of  HuhonlH  that  Imvn  bpoii  in  oxiHtoncn  under 
(ho  Soc'i(»ly  P  — Si-IiooIm  oxi«l(vl  in  tlio  I'Dllowini,'  pliu'im  :  — Hiwiika,  Mittuokii,  Walicliolcl,  Uiver  Torrace, 
Spriiij;  (irove,  Kidiinoiul,  Stultc,  NoImoii  (U),  llopc,  Waiinca  \'illii(;o,  and  .Suburban  North,  riuinborinp; 
in  all  Iwi'lve. 

;ii:il.  How  worn  tliPHo  hoIiooIs  maintainod  r  — At  lini  (•Dininciiccincnt  of  tho  Hottloment  I  l)uilt,  and 
tlio  iSocii'ty  was  iiulcblcil  to  nu"  for  a  coiiHidKrublc"  time,  but  I  waH  paid  oil'  whi'U  the  Council  met.  Then 
wo  inid  Niibsiriplions  iVoni  parcnls,  who  jiaid  ho  iiuicli  per  week  for  llicir  (•luldr('ii,aiid  when  Sir  fi(rorgo 
Oroy  fanu>,  as  (iovernor,  lu>  ^;avo  £:(")  a  year  lor  xix  voarH  lowanlM  tlio  hcIiooIh.  aii<l  a  largo  supply  of 
booliH  aii<l  maps;  and  Mr.  'I'liclu't  not  apart  a  ipiantity  (d'  land,  from  which  wo  had  rtntH. 

WV.Vl.  Wax  it  (lovorninoiil  land  that  Mr.  'I'liclu't  set  apart? — No;  hin  own  land.  Wo  had  nothing 
from  llio  (iii\('riinunl  but  .L'.'to  a  year,  for  nix  yearn,  wliii'li  wan  granted  by  Sir  (leorgo  (iroy.  The  first 
year  tho  Nel.><on  I'rovini-inI  (."ounci!  met  Ihey  gave  .tlSU;  the.NPOond  year  tlicy  granted  .£100,  and 
granted  a  sum  to  the  JJoman  C'atholies  The  Hchoul.s  were  principally  niainlaiued  by  MiibncriptionH  and 
cliiUircn's  fees.  1  may  say  that  we  had  then  Home  of  the  best  teachers  that  have  ever  been  in  Nelson. 
JMr.  Smith,  the  \V est  land  Inspector,  was  one  c)f  our  teachers  in  the  early  days,  and  Mr.  lleay  was  also 
one  of  our  teachers. 

3i:iH.  Was  any  land  granted  to  you  to  as.sjst  in  maintaining  tho  schools? — No.  I  had  grants  of 
tliroo  or  four  pieces  of  land,  and  when  the  Central  Hoard  first  eamc  into  operation,  and  we  handed 
everything  over  to  tho  Government,  1  transferred  these  grant.s.  "\V'c  wanted  to  help  forward  the  school 
movement  as  much  as  possible,  and  made  everything  over ;  and  what  belonged  to  me  I  handed  over  to 
the  trustees,  so  that  they  could  transfer  it  to  the  Board,  and  all  might  be  in  the  one  arrangement. 

3131'.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  when  you  sav,  "  what  belonged  to  me  "  ? — There  was  an 
acre  at  llojie  for  a  schoolroom  ;  an  acre  at  Kiver  Terrace  for  a  schoolroom  ;  and  a  piece  of  suburban 
land.  I  think  those  ■ue  the  three  principal  grants  1  handed  over;  there  were  a  number  of  others,  but 
the  grants  were  never  completed. 

3i35.  Professor  Sale.]  Do  you  moan  that  you  lianded  them  over  as  trustee,  or  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual ? — As  a  private  individual.  I  made  them  over  to  trustees,  so  that  all  could  be  given  to  the 
Central  IJo.ard.  They  did  belong  to  me,  but  1  sold  them  to  the  trustees.  They  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees,  but  were  leased  to  the  Central  Board  for  ninety-nine  years. 

3130.  T//e  Chairman.']  Is  tliere  no  land  retained  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  .Sunday  school 
w  ilh  which  you  are  connected  ? — No.  "NVe  made  a  sort  of  provision  that  we  should  have  the  use  of  the 
building  on  Sundays,  because  we  always  took  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Sunday  .schools,  and 
wiiere  there  was  not  a  day  school,  perhaps,  we  had  a  Sunday  school  for  a  time,  until  there  were  sufficient 
children  for  a  day  school.  There  is  one  property  in  the  Town  of  Nelson  which  is  now  used  exclusively 
for  a  Sunday  school. 

3i37.  How  was  it  you  were  able  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  land  when  you  handed  over  the  rest  to 
the  Central  Board? — The  Central  Board  had  it  for  about  fourteen  years.  Thev  introduced  into  the 
school  building  such  a  large  quantity  of  furniture,  not  adapted  for  a  Sunday  school,  that,  for  some  time 
at  first,  I  had  myself  to  remove  all  the  desks  on  the  Saturday,  and  I  had  some  little  ditierence  with  the 
Board,  because  1  re-arranged  some  portions  of  the  furniture  which  they  had  fastened  to  the  floor.  Still, 
everything  went  on  very  well,  as  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  thirteen  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  considered  that  the  school  was  getting  out  of  order,  and  not  at  all  fit  for  their 
requirements,  as  they  wanted  larger  rooms,  and  a  pLiygrouud,  and  it  wa.s  agreed  to  forego  a  certain 
amount  of  rent.  I  may  say  that  the  trustees  had  agreed  to  let  all  their  school  property  to  the  Board 
for  ninety-nine  years,  reserving  the  right  to  use  it  on  Sunday. 

3i38.  Is  the  piece  of  ground  you  now  hold  the  piece  which  is  the  subject  of  this  grant  you  have 
produced  ? — Yes.  As  the  building  and  the  ground  were  not  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  day  school, 
a  more  convenient  piece  of  land — 1  think  some  Native  reserve — was  obtained  by  a  process  of  exchange, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  Board,  therefore,  decided  to  let  us  have  our  piece  of 
land  back  again,  provided  we  would  forego  half  the  rent.  We  let  all  the  property  to  the  Board  at  first, 
for  a  nominal  rent  of  £2.3  a  year,  and  we  agreed  to  take  the  piece  in  question  back  again,  aud  use  it 
for  a  Sunday  school,  and  for  any  other  purposes  for  which  it  might  be  required,  paying  rent  at:  the  rate 
of  £12  10s.  a  year  ;  so  we  only  have  £12  10s.  a  year  for  all  the  country  property,  and  retain  the  use  of 
this  piece  for  Sunday-school  aud  other  purposes. 

31-39.  Do  you  retain  any  properties  in  the  country  ? — No. 

31i0.  Then  the  whole  income  arising  from  your  transactions  with  the  Government,  as  regards  these 
land,?,  is  £12  10s.  ?— Tes. 

3441.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  I  understand  that  part  of  Block  H,  in  the  City  of  Nelson,  was  Crown- 
grauted  to  you  for  the  purposes  of  the  Nelson  School  Society  ? — Tes. 

3442.  Did  you  also  receive  Crown  grants  for  two  pieces  of  land  at  Waimea  South  ? — I  do  not 
remember  at  present ;  I  have  been  looking,  but  do  not  see  any  other  grant  than  this  one. 

3443.  You  have  considered  that  the  Nelson  School  Society  is,  by  permission  of  the  Crown,  the 
owners  of  two  blocks  of  land  at  AVaimea  South  ? — Yes ;  they  were  iu  the  hands  of  the  School  Society, 
and  we  let  them  to  the  Central  Board. 

3444.  I  am  referring  to  part  of  Section  41,  .3  acres,  and  part  of  Section  147,  10  acres,  both  at 
Waimea  South? — Yes ;  they  were  both  granted  to  the  School  Society. 

3445.  Does  the  Nelson  School  Society  own,  by  grant  from  the  Crown,  a  part  of  Section  64 
at  Motueka,  consisting  of  2i-  acres  ? — Y'es. 

3446.  Does  it  also  hold  at  Motueka,  by  grant  from  the  Crown,  a  part  of  Section  154,  2  acres? — 
I  was  never  acquainted  with  that ;  it  never  came  to  my  knowledge. 

3447.  ]  ask  the  question  because  I  find  that,  in  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  ■ 
Betting  forth  the  reserves  made  for  education  iu  Nelson,  this  particular  piece  of  land,  part  of  Section 
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Mr. if.  Camplell.  lul,  fom]irisiii<i;  2  acTCS,  is  enterffl  as  having  l)Con  tirantcd  under  the  authority  of  the  New  Zealand 

Conipimy  to  tho  Nelson   School  SocU'ty.     1   uiukTutaiid  you  1o  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about 

April  ■!,  1879.  {jj.,(.  seciion? — No,  I  have  )io  rucolleclion  of  it.  The  school  buildiuf,'  was  never  even  |)ut  upon  the 
two  and  a  iialf  acres,  hut  on  sonic  otlier  piece.  Of  course,  land  which  the  School  Society  leased  to  the 
Board  was  always  considercil  to  belong  to  the  local  committees  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  "We  always 
consider  that  the  teacher  has  the  use  of  any  land  adjoining  the  school. 

3HS.  AV^hat  is  the  total  annual  income  of  tlje  School  Society  at  the  present  time? — We  have 
nothing  besides  the  c€l2  lUs.  I  have  mentioned.  The  lands  handed  over  to  us  by  3Ir.  Tucket  and 
others,  ofcour.se,  ceased  to  return  any  income  when  they  were  handed  over  to  the  C'entral  Board. 

3140.  And  how  is  the  £12  10s.  expended  ? — In  jiurchasing  books  for  the  Sunday  school,  cleaning 
the  schoolroom,  and  other  similar  items,  including  repairs.  There  are  subscriptious  and  other  things 
which  enable  us  to  meet  our  ex])cndiluro. 

3150.  Uo  you  consider  thai  iho  lands  were  originally  granted  to  you  for  the  double  purpose  of 
carrying  on  day  schools,  and  of  carrying  on  Sunday  schools? — iTes. 

3151.  And  do  you  consider  that  you  are  carrying  out  both  of  those  purposes  ? — Yes.  With  regard 
to  the  building  I  have  bicn  H])caking  of,  only  ]5il)le  classes  and  such  like  are  held  there  at  present.  It 
has  always  been  ui-ed  for  anytliing  calculated  to  beueiit  the  young  and  promote  education,  and  for  Good 
Teui])lar  meetings. 

3152.  Tlien  do  I  understand  that  you  consider  you  are  promoting  day-school  instruction  by 
granting  the  use  of  j-our  building  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  that  you  are  pro- 
moting Sunday-scliool  instiuctinn  directly  by  your  own  operations? — Yes. 

3i53.   Wliat  ollicc  do  you  hold  in  connection  with  the  Nelson  School  Society  ? — Treasurer. 

3-151.  Has  the  Society  an  annual  meeting  ? — Yes. 

3155.  Are  accounts  presented  annually? — Yes. 

3i5G.  Have  j'ou  any  recent  annual  report,  or  report  of  the  proceedings  of  any  recent  annual 
meeting,  which  you  eould  hand  in  for  the  information  of  the  Commission  ? — Yes  ;  the  reports  are  always 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

3457.  27(6  Chairman.']  What  denominations  attend  the  Sunday  school  ? — Mr.  Tucket  and  myself 
were  very  careful  at  llist  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  deed  that  the  school  should  be  open  to  all  denomina- 
tions, and  we  have  teachers  belonging  to  the  dilferciit  Churches. 

3i5S.  Do  children  of  all  religious  denominations  attend  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  have  always  done  so. 
We  have  had  Catholics,  but,  of  course,  Mr.  Garin  kee|)s  them  away  as  much  as  possible. 

3159.  To  what  denonn'uation  does  the  bulk  of  the  children  belong? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  any  particular  denomination;  the  cliildren  chiefly  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Wesleyan  Church.  Some  come  to  our  school  ia  the  morning,  and 
attend  the  Presbyterian  school  in  the  afternoon. 

31G0.  Ecv.  \V.  E.  MiiJfffiii.]  You  said,  I  tliiuk,  that  wlieii  you  leased  all  this  property  to  the  Central 
Board  you  reserved  your  right  to  hold  Sunday  schools  in  the  diflerent  buildings? — Yes;  but  the  town 
school  was  so  crowded  that  the  Central  Board  found  it  more  convenient  to  get  another  building. 

34G1.  Still,  you  hold  Sunday  schools  in  the  other  schools? — Yes,  we  hold  Sunday  schools  in  the 
various  places,  and  I  visit  them  occasionally  when  it  is  convenient  to  have  an  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cathy.  Mr.  Jasies  T.  Cati.et  was  sworn  and  examined. 

A     1  4  18"9  34G2.  The  Chairman.']  You  arc  Eeceiver  of  Land  Eevenue  in  Nelson  ? — Yes. 

^       '         '  3-1G3.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  tlie  service  of  the  Government  ? — -For  twenty-three  years. 

34Gi.  Are  you  acquainted  with  part  Section  154,  at  Motueka,  consisting  of  2  acres? — Yes. 

3465.  To  whom  was  that  granted  ? — It  has  not  been  granted. 

34GG.  Is  it  an  error  to  put  it  down  in  the  return  as  having  been  granted? — Yes. 

3167.  liev.  TV.  J.  ITahens.]  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  ever  intended  to  grant  it  ? — I  cannot 
say.  It  appears  in  our  books  simply  as  a  school  reserve;  and,  in  compiling  the  list  of  reserves,  it  has 
been  treated  as  belonging  to  the  Nelson  School  Society.  But  it  was  one  of  the  very  old  reserves  made 
in  the  time  of  the  New  Zealand  Companj'. 

34GS.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  it  has  never  been  applied  to  any  use  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I 
think  not. 

34G9.  But  the  Crown  Lauds  Office  has  regarded  it  as  a  reserve  for  education  ? — Yes. 

8470.  Professor  Sale.]  And  particularly  for  the  Nelson  School  Society? — Yes;  it  has  always 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Nelson  School  Society. 

3471.  The  Chairman.]  Can  you  account  for  its  not  having  been  granted  or  set  apart  ? — I  think 
the  reason  would  simply  be  that  it  has  not  been  required.  I  suppose  they  did  not  intend  to  build  a 
school  upon  it.     ft  was  simply  set  apart  on  the  plan  and  never  used. 

3472.  Jiev.  TF.  J.  Jlahcns.]  Could  you  indicate  the  locality  of  the  other  site  which  the  Nelson 
School  Society  holds  ? — -It  is  a  short  distance  away  from  Section  154.     [Map  produced.] 

3473.  The  Chairman.]  Are  these  allotments  in  a  township  ? — No;  it  was  considered  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company  a  suburban  settlement. 


CHEiSTCHUBcn,  Saturdat,  12tii  Apeil,  1879. 

Present : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Korke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 


Eev.  AY.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Ecv.  AV.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  AViLLiAM  MoMOOMERY,  M.H.E.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Aoril  12  18"9  3474.  The  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Canterburj- 

*        '     '  '    College  ? — Yes. 


iGO  n.— 1. 

^I7r>.   ITow  liint^  Ii.ivo  yi"  '"I'l  llml  |ini«t  ? — Siiico  IS".'.  Mr.  iloitlgoMery. 

;il7(i.  Ilnvo  VKU  bocri  loniii'ctfd  with  tlio  K"ViTiiiii''  body  from  the  foundation  of  the  Collogo? —  

Ypg  ^  h  n        J  6  April  12, 1070, 

ni77.  Til  wlint  ypnr  wnH  Iho  inHlitulioii  fnundi'd  y     In  IS";). 

;il7H.  l'\ir  iiii|)ni-lin(,'  wiml,  cIiibh  of  (Mliirixlion  \v!1h  I  lie  Collfuo  ONl!il)liiil)pd  ?  Tlio  iirrnmhlc  of  "The 
Ciinlcrbiiry  C\illcf,'(>  ( )rcliimiii'(<,  l,S7;t,"  hIiiIcs,  "  WlicrcnH  il  in  di'(^iiic<l  cxpcdipiit  to  iimlu!  |)rovihioii  for 
ciimIiIim^  all  fliinN('?(  iiiid  (hMiominnlioiiH  of  lirr  MiijcMly'M  kuIiipi'Ih,  ro^iilciit  in  tlid  I'rovincc  ofC 'aiilcrliury 
and  cl.sowiu'rr  in  llio  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  to  purnui'  i\  rc^Milar  mid  iiburai  cournc  of  education,  and 
willi  lluit  intent  lo  cHlabliMh  anil  inrorponito  ii  collcj;(!  wiliiin  tlio  naid  province." 

;M'7'.).   I  picsuiiK"  it  was  I'stalilislicil  lor  iinpartin;;  Uiiivornity  education? — Vcb. 

itISO.   And  not  f^raniiiiar-sebiiid  ediieation  ?  — No. 

;MSI.   JIave  the  iiiiiis  of  (lie  ro!le;;o  been  biliierlo  fully  allainerl  in  your  opinion? — Vch,  I  tliink  ho. 

;)  1S2.  How  .'lie  llie  nieinher.-'  of  the  ;;i)veriiin);  body  appointed? — 'J'liey  were  a|ip(>iiited  and  named 
in  the  Ordinaiier  of  Is7.'!,  which  also  conlained  a  provi.sion  that  iinlil  there  Hlioiild  bo  thirty  tjraduates 
vacancies  slioulil  be  lilled  up  ii.sthey  oci'urred  by  the  rcinaiiiini»  memberMof  llio  Board.  Tho  Ordinance 
further  provided  llial,  when  there  .should  be  thirty  ijrailiiates  of  tlu!  l'nivor«ity  who  were  on  llio  books 
of  the  C'idlef:;e,  all  vacancies  .should  be  lilled  by  a  iiiajorlly  of  such  tjrailiiatCH. 

;M!s;{.  1^ rnf'fssnr  Jirairii.]  AVoubl  ail  ruiulciii  {graduates  be  included? — Xo  ;  the  clause  on  the 
.subjept  is  as  fidlows:  "  AVhenever  there  shall  bo  not  lower  than  thirty  nicuibcrs  of  the  Collofje  who  are 
pradualcs  of  the  I'nivcrsitv  of  New  Zeahuul  continuing  on  the  books  of  the  College,  ail  vacancies 
thereafter  occurring;  in  the  nuniber  of  tlie  f^overnors  shall  bo  from  time  to  time  lilled  up  bj'  the 
majority  of  such  graduates,  present  at  a  meeting  duly  convened  for  that  ])ur])osc  by  the  Board  of 
Governors." 

3iSl.  That  does  not  exclude  ad  citudem  graduates? — It  would  appear  so,  for  the  clause  refers  to 
graduates  "  continuing  on  the  books  of  the  College." 

WSi'SH).  The  Chairman.^  Of  how  many  members  is  the  governing  body  composed? — Twcnty-tlirec. 

3iS(i.  How  many  of  that  number  have  been  elected  by  the  governing  body  itself  ? — Fifteen.  I 
may  say  that  some  of  the  members  who  were  apjiointed  originally  by  the  Provincial  Council  left  the 
province,  but  were  afterwards,  on  their  return,  re-elected  to  fill  u])  vacancies  that  bad  occurred. 

3487.  For  what  period  are  the  members  appointed  ? — There  is  no  period  mentioned — for  life,  or 
until  they  infringe  the  ]>rnvi.sion.s  of  the  Ulh  section  of  the  Ordinance. 

34'8!S.  What  is  the  quorum  r — height. 

3iS9.  Has  the  business  been  often  retarded  for  want  of  a  quorum? — Sometimes  wc  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  quorum. 

;MflO.  H.as  the  quorum  been  found  inconveniently  larger- — I  think  it  is  inconveniently  large. 

."3491.  I'rqft'Ksor  Cook.]  Having  regard  to  the  number  of  members  forming  the  governing  body — 
namely,  twenty-three — do  you  think  eight  is  too  large  a  quorum? — I  think  it  is  too  large;  there  is  a 
dilliculty  in  always  getting  a  quorum,  and  I  would  rather  the  uiimber  were  reduced  to  six  or  seven. 

3192.  I'rofessor  Sale.]  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  governing 
body  itself  is  too  large? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  we  do  our  work  very  much  by  Committees.  We 
have  five  standing  Committees  :  a  College  Committee,  an  Estates  Committee,  a  Library  Committee,  a 
Museum  Coniinittee,  a  School  of  Agriculture  Committee  ;  besides  the  Medical  Council,  cousisting  of  five 
gentlemen  belonging  to  our  Board,  who  are  associated  with  gentlemen  of  the  medical  faculty  ;  so  that 
iu  point  of  fact  there  are  six  Committees. 

3-193.  T/ie  Cliairmni!.]  "What  institutions  besides  the  College  proper  are  iu  charge  of  the  governing 
body? — There  are  the  Museum,  the  Public  Library,  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Girls'  High  School, 
aud  the  Boys'  High  School. 

3194.  Is  the  Boys'  High  School  in  existence  ? — The  school  is  being  built ;  the  contract  is  let  and 
the  work  is  proceeding. 

3495.  But  is  there  at  present  a  boys'  high  school  in  existence  uuder  the  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  ? — No,  but  it  is  about  to  be  established. 

349(i.  Perhaps  I  interrupted  you  in  your  answer  to  Professor's  Sale's  question,  as  to  whether  you 
considered  the  governing  body  too  large  ? — I  was  endeavouring  to  explain  that,  owiug  to  the  number 
of  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  College  governors,  it  was  found  convenient,  and,  in  fact, 
necessary,  to  arrange  the  work  by  means  of  committees,  each  committee  consisting  of  gentlemen  with 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  we  had  a  smaller  number 
to  select  from,  to  get  sufficient  members  for  the  dift'erent  committees. 

3497.  Professor  Brown.]  Do  you  think  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  College  proper  that  a  large 
number  of  institutions,  which  are  not  altogether  of  the  same  nature  as  the  College,  should  be  under 
the  management  of  the  governing  body,  necessitating  its  being  a  large  body? — I  think  that  perhaps  the 
College  might  get  along  without  the  Boys'  High  School  and  the  Girls'  High  School,  or  even  the  Public 
Library  ;  but  those  institutions  would  require  somebody  to  control  them,  and  I  know"  the  professors  of 
this  College  advocated  tlie  establishment  of  the  Boys"  High  School  as  a  feeder  to  the  College.  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  education  that  these  schools  should  be 
uuder  the  one  Board  of  Governors. 

3498.  And  also  the  Public  Library  ? — Aud  the  Public  Library  too. 

3499.  Does  it  feed  the  College  or  help  it  iu  any  way? — I  think  it  helps  the  College  to  this  extent: 
that  it  contains  many  books  which  are  valuable  to  the  students  of  the  College. 

3500.  But  would  there  be  fewer  books  valuable  to  the  students  if  the  Library  were  under  the 
control  of  another  Board  ? — I  do  uot  know  what  might  be  the  case  under  another  Board  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  another  Board  might  do. 

3501.  Have  the  students  of  the  College  any  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Public  Library  ? — The 
same  privilege  that  other  individuals  have ;  they  can  go  into  the  reference  libi'ary,  read  the  books,  and 
make  notes. 

3502.  And  they  would  uot  have  this  privilege  if  the  library  were  uuder  another  Board? — I  do  not 
know  what  thev  would  have  under  another  Board. 

22— H.  1. 
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3fr.  Montgomert/.  3503.  You  Pay  thev  liavo  the  Fame  privilege  as  tlic  public? — Ted. 

3r)01.  The  C'liairmtiii.]  Wbat  are  llie  refioiirceH  of  tl;c  Board  of  Governors  for  College  purposes 

April  12, 1879.    golely  ?     In  College  purposes  I  include  the  walarics  of  the  profcHfinrs  and  others  giving  University 
.    education. — There  are  rents  derived  from  reserves  set  apart  by  the  Provincial  Council,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Ocwcral  Assembly ;  also  an  endowment  for  a  school  of  technical  science,  and  for  other  educa- 
tional purposes  contemplated  by  "  The  Canterbury  Museum  and  Library  Ordinance,  1S70." 

3505.  Would  the  proceeds  of  that  endowment  be  devoted  to  University  education  within  theeo 
walls  ? — Yes,  part  of  the  proceeds.     The  endowment  consists  of  105,207  acres. 

350G.  Troffusor  Shcind]  What  salaries,  if  any,  are  paid  out  of  this  fund? — AYe  first  provide  for  the 
Museum,  and  anything  nut  required  for  that  institution  we  use  iu  assisting  the  funds  of  the  College 
and  the  Library. 

3507.  The  Chairman.]  Wliat  revenue  is  derived  from  the  endowment  you  have  just  referred  to? 
— The  sum  of  £030  lis.  Od.  will  be  received  from  pastoral  rents  this  year. 

35l)S.  Jicv.  W.  J.  lltibens.']  Docs  that  represent  the  annual  rent,  or  is  it  simply  the  amount  that 
was  received  during  a  certain  period  ? — It  is  the  rent  to  be  paid  on  the  Isl  5Iay.  \Vc  have  sold  a 
portion  of  the  reserve,  and  the  proceeds,  which  wo  have  invested,  yield  a  considerable  revenue ;  iu 
fact,  the  interest  we  receive  amounts  to  inoro  than  the  rent  of  the  reserve. 

350i).  The  Chairman.]  How  much  of  the  land  has  been  sold? — The  original  area  was  105,207 
acres,  and  there  remain  unsold  93,C5S  acres,  so  that  the  quantity  sold  would  be  11,540  acres,  which  at 
£2  an  acre  brought  in  £23,098. 

3510.  trofcssor  Sale.]  How  is  that  money  invested  ?— It  has  been  inTCsted  in  mortgages  of  freehold 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  sum  which  was  invested  in  the  ])urehasc  of  a  piece  of  land,  half  an  acre,  at 
the  corner  of  Montreal  and  Armagh  Streets,  and  an  amount  which  has  been  set  apart  for  buildings.  I 
will  give  vou  the  exact  figures  from  the  amounts  made  up  to  the  1st  January  last.  There  was  an  amount 
of  £1,S00  paid  for  land  at  the  corner  of  Montreal  and  Armagh  Streets,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
the  Girls'  High  School  buildings.  The  sum  of  £1,93G  was  taken  from  this  trust  estate  towards  the 
College  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  "The  Canterbury  Educational  Reserves  Sale  and 
Leasing  Act,  l!S7G."  The  sum  lent  out  was  £13,900,  the  rate  of  interest  being  8  per  cent.  There  was 
a  balairce  in  hand  of  £5,462,  which,  with  the  exception  of  £8(j2,  has  since  beeu  lent  out  at  10  per 

•  cent. 

3511.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  total  income  received  on  account  of  this  trust? — Por  this  year, 
commencing  on  the  1st  January,  receipts  should  be  £93G  lis.  6d.  from  pastoral  rents,  and  £1,393 
interest  on  loans. 

3512.  Profesnor  Shand.]  How  is  this  income  apportioned  between  the  different  objects  of  the 
Xrvmi — the  JMuscnm,  the  Library,  and  the  College  proper? — There  has  been  very  little  revenue  to 
apportion  until  this  year,  as  we  had  previously  sold  but  a  small  portion  of  the  land,  and  even  required 
grants  from  the  Provincial  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  to  maintain  the  Museum.  It  is  only 
this  year  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  from  the  trust  the  proportion  which  we  think  it  should  bear 
towards  the  cost  of  providing  the  higher  education  supplied  by  the  College.  Previously  there  was  not 
sufficient  revenue  to  support  even  the  Museum. 

3513.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sums  are  likely  to  be  taken  for  the  different  institutions  out  of  the 
£2,329  ? — It  h.is  not  been  decided  yet ;  but  estimates  have  been  prepared,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Board,  which  probably  will  be  adopted.  I  have  put  down  a  sum  of  £1,6GG  6s.  8d.  to  cover  the  salaries 
and  incidental  ex|)en.scs,  under  the  head  of  "  Museum."  The  salaries  are  as  follows  :  Director,  £600  ; 
taxidermist  (salary  for  four  Months),  £73  G.<.  8d.  ;  first  assistant,  £137  10s.  :  second  assistant, 
£114  10s.  ;  messenger,  £52  ;  share  of  Eegistrar's  salary,  £50:  making  a  total  of  £1027  Gs.  8d.  The 
miscellaneous  expenses  comprise  £450  for  freight,  timber,  spirits  of  wine,  cement,  chemicals,  ironwork, 
exchanges,  fuel,  &.C  ,  and  £109  for  insurance  on  £31,250.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  £80  put  down  for 
arranging  the  botanical  collection,  ^Mr.  Kirk  being  employed  to  come  down  to  classify  the 
specimens,  and  £150  for  models  for  the  department  of  technical  science.  AVe  are  establishing  this 
department  in  connection  with  the  Museum,  and  have  sent  Home  last  year  £100  for  the  purchase  of 
models,  &c.,  -nhicli  are  being  procured  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  Then  there  is  an  allocation  from  this 
endowment  of  £400  to  the  Public  Library. 

3514.  Is  that  intended  to  cover  the  salaries  of  librarians  and  to  purchase  books? — Yes;  in 
part.     The  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  library  amount  to  much  more  than  £400. 

3516.  How  is  the  balance  provided  ? — From  sub.^criptions  to  the  circulating  department  of  10s. 
per  annum  for  each  person,  and  the  share  of  the  £5.000  voted  by  the  Assembly  for  public  libraries. 

3517.  What  share  of  this  grant  do  you  receive  ? — About  £323  this  year. 

3518.  What  amount  is  received  from  subscriptions? — Between  £500  and  £550. 

3519.  How  much  is  spent  annually  upon  books  ? — I  may  say  that  the  money  we  have  got  is  not 
nearlv  enough  to  keep  up  the  library  as  we  should  wish  ;  but  we  have  hitherto  had  grants,  and  have  not 
exhausted  them  yet. 

3520.  Grants  from  what  source? — From  the  Land  Fund  of  Canterbury;  the  General  Assembly 
voted  a  sum  of  money  and  charged  the  province.  The  balance  we  now  have  in  hand  has  all  been 
anticipated  by  orders  sent  Home  for  books.  My  estimate  for  this  year  is  as  follows :  Cash  in  hand  for 
circulating  department,  £597  10s.  4d  ;  for  the  reference  library,  £610  6s.  lid;  subscriptions,  £550 ; 
share  of  Government  grant,  £323  ;  allocation  from  the  School  of  Technical  Science  and  Library  Fund, 
£400:  total,  £2480  17s.  3d.  The  expenditure  for  salaries,  for  maintenance,  and  for  bringing  out 
books  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  revenue,  for  we  intend  to  get  out  books  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
money  available.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  we  sh;iU  not  have  any  money  in  hand.  The 
particulars  of  the  salaries  I  can  give  from  memory.  The  sub-librarian  receives  £150  a  year,  and  also 
£25  as  an  allowance  for  assistance  in  cleaning  the  library  ;  the  assistant  librarian  gets  £100  a  year  ; 
the  share  of  the  Kegistrar"s  salary,  charged  against  the  library,  is  £75  ;  and  the  incidental  expenses, 
including  gas,  which  is  a  large  item,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  binding,  repairs,  insurance,  Ac, 
amount  to  £550. 
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3521.  Tlio  nowRpapoPH  nn<l  poriodipalu  nn<  for  tlio  froo  publif  roaJinfj-room? — Yen;  tlio  re»t  of  the  .Vr.  Jdonlgomiry, 
inooiiio  in  ilcvoloil  (i>  the  piirt'lmxc  of  IiooIch.  . 

!1.">22.    Whul  i.i  ilH  iiinoiml,  ii|)|)riniiiialcly  ?— Aboiil.  CI.'iSD  lor  llio  curroiit  yoar,  on  nocouiit  of  (ho    April  12, 1879. 
inoiipy  ill  liaiiil  at  tlio  liofjiniiiiii,' nf  llm  yi'ar. 

.'iri'J.'t.  I'l-iiffusni'  Um>h\]  'I'lion,  in  ailililimi  In  tlio  lialaiico  with  whicli  you  Btart  thiH  year,  Ihoro  would 
111",  iViim  tho  profccdH  of  llit>  year,  aluiiit  .COOO  to  ho  Hpoiil  in  bookn  ? — No  ;  not  mo  muoh  nii  that. 

;ir>'J  I'.  In  a  ^jcMcral  way,  what  wmilil  you  anlicipalo  wouhl  ho  tho  amount  of  iiioiiiry  ariHinp  from 
tho  yoar'n  iiicoiiio  that  wmilil  ho  availalilo  tor  tho  piircimHO  of  liookH  ? — Tho  total  inooino,  aa  I  havonivcn 
it,  ainoimts  tn  .L'2,tN0  17n.  IM.  ;  tho  oriliiiaiy  cxpi'iidituro  will  como  to  ahout  X'OOO. 

;)r>'Jri.  TIkmi  you  havo  about  .LTiOi)  out,  of  tlio  ycar'H  incoiiio  to  Hpcml  on  hookn  ? — Not  no  much, 
hocaiiMO  Iroiu  tho  Miuii  of  .C'J,  tSl)  lian  to  ho  dcdiictoil  tho  halanoo  in  hand  hrou>;ht  forward  from  lant 
yoar.  'I'lio  actual  iiioomo,  cM'liisivH  of  tho  halaiioo,  woiihl  ho:  C.'i'iO  from  HuhscriptionH  ;  .L'.'i2;l,  sharo 
of  tho  (iiniMiiiiioiit  (;r;iiit  ;  and  .L'lDO,  allooaliou  from  Soho(d  of 'rcchnioal  .Soionco,  Library,  and  MuHCum 
Fund  :  niakin;;  altoijjolhor  .Cl,27H.  .A^^ainsl  thai  aro  tho  salario.s  and  iuciilciital  c.xponHe.'i,  which,  aH  I 
havo  nIuiwii,  ainiuini  loiihout  L'Dt'D ;  so  that  tlicrc  would  bo  a  balnnco  of  about  £,'-Y7\\  nvaiiablo  for 
biuiKs. 

.■{.'I'Jli.  What  other  oxpondiluro  will  ho  defrayed  out  of  tho  C"2,3120.  which  is  tho  annual  income  of 
tho  School  of 'rcchnical  Scienco  Fund,  bcsidos  tho  jCL,Gti(!  for  tho  Miisouin,  and  tho  .L'lOO  for  tho 
Library  ? — .Clod  for  models,  .tc,  for  tho  technical  Ncienco  department ;  tho  balauco  would  ro  to  assist 
tho  revcnuo  of  tho  CoHoko.  At  tho  coinmenoouiont  of  the  year  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£7vS2  lOs,  ;!d.  It  is  proposed  to  dcvoto  ,C2.")i)  from  this  fund  as  its)  contribution  towards  providiiif,'  fur- 
niture for  the  new  wins  "f  the  College,  particularly  in  connection  with  tho  natural  science  department. 

8527.  That  will  be  tor  purely  eollcgiafo  ]mr|)oses  ? — Yes,  in  connection  wiih  technical  science. 
Tho  urant  wa.s  made  for  the  advancement  of  education,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Museum,  the  Public 
Library,  and  tho  School  of  Technical  Science. 

;ir)2S.  ProJ'c.ixor  Brown.]  Js  any  of  tho  revenue  in  question  devoted  to  the  payment  of  salaries  ia 
the  College  ? — There  is  no  special  amount  devoted  to  salaries  in  tho  (\)llogo  ;  but,  of  course,  we  con- 
sider that  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  is  a  ]>art  of  the  .School  of  Technical  Science. 

;?520.  Is  he  [laid  out  of  this  fund  ? — Wo  never  had  any  surplus  from  which  payment  could  be  made 
until  we  sold  tlie  land  in  tho  latter  part  of  ls7S,  and  began  to  receive  interest  for  the  money  invested. 
AVe  did  not  even  havo  enough  money  to  support  tho  Museum,  and  had  to  get  Government  grants  for 
tho  ]iurpose.  This  year  tho  fund  is  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  tho  other  department  of  tho  College 
incnlioned  in  the  Ordinance  constituting  the  trust,  and  to  the  e.ttent  I  have  mentioned. 

3-330.  Frofcssor  S/iaiui.]  Tou  have  now,  1  presume,  stated  all  the  items  of  expenditure  which  aro 
defrayed  out  of  this  trust? — Tes,  all  from  the  annual  revenue  for  this  year.  Tho  sums  I  have  men- 
tioned would  exceed  the  revenue  this  year,  if  it  were  not  for  tho  halance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.     From  that  halance  I  propose  to  take  £387  to  assist  the  revenue  of  the  College. 

3531.  Professor  Cook.]  In  a  general  w.ay,  it  seems  that  the  proceeds  from  tho  property  of  this 
trust  amount  to  about  £2,329  per  annum,  and  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Museum  and  the  Library  is 
£2.21(J,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  £100  which  could  be  devoted  to  other  purposes? — Yes  ;  that  is  the 
balance  available  from  the  annual  revenue  this  year,  about  £113. 

3532.  T/ie  Chairman.]  The  general  question  was,  what  are  the  resources  of  the  Board  of  G-overnors 
for  college  purposes?  and  viui  went  on  to  detail  the  particulars  of  this  Technical  Science  Trust. 
Would  you  proceed  to  the  next  source  of  revenue  ? — 101,010  acres  of  pastoral  land  were  set  apart  for 
superior  education,  subject  to  public  sale  at  £2  an  acre,  the  money  not  to  be  used  for  maintenance,  but 
invested  as  prescribed.  The  pastoral  rents  due  on  the  1st  May  next  amouut  to  £1,006.  Then  we  havo 
got  classical-school  reserves. 

3533.  Professor  Cooh.]  Has  any  of  the  pastoral  land  alluded  to  been  sold  ? — 1,037  acres  have  been 
sold  at  £2  an  acre,  producing  £2,074. 

3534.  Has  that  money  been  expended,  or  laid  out  at  interest? — "We  paid  £1,906  for  the  piece  of 
land  in  this  block,  at  the  corner  of  Worcester  and  Montreal  Streets.  We  also  devoted  £110  towards 
the  College  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1876.  I  may  say  that  we  were  empowered  by  that 
Act  to  take  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  reserves  mentioned  in  it  £10,000  for  college  buildings, 
which  we  took  pro  raid,  according  to  the  land  th.at  was  sold  at  the  time  the  College  made  the  grants. 
The  College  made  these  grants,  which  the  Governor  approved  of,  and  the  various  reserves  were  debited 
pro  rata  on  the  days  upon  which  the  grants  were  made.  The  sum  of  £110  for  the  collegiate  buildings, 
and  £1,906  for  the  land,  would  amount  to  £2,016,  and  leave  a  balance  in  hand  of  £58. 

3535.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  next  source  of  revenue  for  the  College,  purely  as  a  college? — • 
There  are  classical-school  reserves,  consisting  of  8.953  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  11  acres  of  town 
sections,  the  town  lands  being  situated  in  Timaru,  Arowhenua,  Geraldine,  and  Ashburtou.  The  agricul- 
tural land,  being  let  on  lease,  will  produce,  this  year,  £1,399  13s.  6d.,  audthe  town  sections  £539  10s. 
None  of  this  latter  land  can  be  sold. 

3536.  Is  there  anv  other  source  of  income  for  the  College? — The  School  of  Agriculture  is  also  a 
part  of  this  College  ;  and  as  the  Biological  Lecturer,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
also,  the  Professor  of  itathematics,  all  contribute  to  tho  advancement  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
and  as,  besides,  the  Eegistrar  has  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  in  connection  with  the  institution,  we  con- 
sider it  proper  to  take  £509  from  the  funds  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  as  its  contribution  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  College  proper. 

3537.  Would  you  inform  the  Commission  what  money  is  expended  on  college  purposes? — The 
expenditure  is  as  follows  :  On  salaries,  £3,160:  comprising,  £6C0  for  Professors  of  Classics  and  English 
Literature  ;  £600  for  Professor  of  ^Mathematics  ;  £600  for  Professor  of  Chemistry  ;  £150  for  Professor 
of  Geology,  who  is  also  Director  of  the  iluseum,  for  which  he  receives  £600  per  annum  ;  £250  for 
Lecturer  on  Biology  ;  £100  for  Lecturer  on  French  ;  £100  for  Lecturer  on  German  ;  £100  for  Lecturer 
on  Jurisprudence  ;  £200  for  assistant  to  Professor  of  Chemistry  ;  £25  for  messenger  to  Professor  of 
Chemistry  ;  £200  as  .share  of  llegistrar's  salary  ;  £75  for  bookkeeper  ;  £60  for  clerk  ;  £75  for  share  of 
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Mr.  Montgomen/.\ioTtcv'A  salary;  ,625  for  assistant.     Tho  Colle^^e  iucidental  expenses,  including  fire,  lifjliting,  i-c,  are 

put  down  at  £550,  and  tl'o  in(;idcntal  oxpoiises  connected  with  the  laboratory  at  £160.     The  other 

April  12,  1879.  (.xpoiises  are  as  follows:  Insurance  of  College,  £42  ;  of  labrjratory,  £2.0  Is.  3d.;  (jraut  to  Colleije 
library,  £100 ;  six  exhibitions  of  .£20  each,  £120 ;  £1)1!  Vis.  Id.  for  iuK[)ection  of  reserve.') ;  and  £200 
for  passage-inoney  of  another  professor,  the  Board  of  Governors  havint;  decided  to  separate  the  chairs 
of  clai'sics  and  EnL;li.sh  literature  and  appoint  an  additional  ])rofcssor,  his  salary  to  coinmenco  on  the 
1st  of  January  ni'Xt.  Tho  total  cxpouditure,  includiuL;  salaries  and  all  other  items,  is  £1,157  lis.  7d. 
I  may  add  that  the  liijurcs  I  have  given  are  taken  from  the  College  estimates,  for  the  year  ending  Slst 
December,  1170. 

;]5;}S.  I'lofessor  Sale.']  Is  the  College  library  you  allude  to  a  special  library  for  the  use  of  the 
students  ? — I  understand  that  it  is  ;  it  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Professorial  Council,  and,  of  course, 
is  not  open  1o  llio  ])ublic. 

;55l?9.  "Were  the  sis  exliibitions  recently  founded? — Yes,  they  were  established  last  year,  and  the 
cxainiiiation.s  have  taken  place,  and  the  money  will  be  paid  this  year.  All  particulars  will  be  found  at 
page  (il  (if  the  Canlerbury  Cidlege  Calendar.  The  exhibitions  arc  open  to  matriculated  students 
attending  lectures  at  the  College ;  the  annual  value  of  each  i.s  £20,  and  they  are  teuable  for  one  year. 

8510.  Are  tlicso  the  only  prizes  ofl'cred  to  the  students  of  the  College':' — Those  are  the  only  prizes 
they  have  had  liithcrto.     I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  more  prizes  oflered  if  we  had  more  money. 

35-11.  The  Chairman.']  Do  the  professors  of  the  College  receive  any  remuneration  besides  their 
salaries?  Do  they  participate  in  the  fees? — Yes;  they  get  the  class  fees,  but  not  the  matriculation 
fees. 

3512.  "What  are  the  fees  charged? — The  following  is  the  regulation  regarding  fees :  "1.  Every 
candidate  for  matriculation  shall,  previous  to  examination,  pay  to  the  College  a  fee  of  one  guinea.  This 
fee  shall  not  be  returned  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  failure,  but  he  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself 
at  any  subsequent  matriculation  examination  without  payment  of  any  additional  fee.  2.  A  fee  of  one 
guinea  shall  be  [laid  by  each  student  who,  in  cither  term,  enters  his  name  for  any  course  of  lectures  of 
two  hours  ]icr  week,  and,  if  tho  lecture  be  not  delivered  twice  a  week,  the  fee  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  guinea  |icr  hour  per  week.  3.  Any  student  who  has  attended  a  course  of  lectures  during  at  least  one 
term  shall  be  entitled  to  be  examined  at  the  annual  examination  in  tho  subject  of  that  course  without 
payment  of  any  examination  fee.  The  examination  fee  for  all  other  students  shall  be  half  a  guinea  for 
each  subject." 

3513.  AVhat  would  be  the  full  charge  per  year  for  a  student  attending  a  full  course  of  instruction? 
— From  £12  to  £15  a  year. 

3544.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  boarding  students,  cither  in  the  College  building  or  in 
houses  licensed  for  the  purpose  ? — No. 

3545.  Does  the  Board  of  G-iivcrnors  contemplate  providing  proper  boarding  accommodation  for 
students  coming  from  a  distance? — It  has  been  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Board 
that  it  would  boa  desirable  thing  to  have  licensed  houses  in  which  students  could  reside,  but  there  has 
been  no  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  the  idea  has  not  vet  taken  an_v  practical  shape. 

354G.  lias  the  want  for  such  establishments  arisen  yet? — It  has  not  been  pressing  enough  to 
require  action. 

3547.  Frofissor  Broivn.]  But  there  are  soTcral  students  boarding  in  Christ's  College,  are  there 
not? — At  any  rate  the  want  has  not  been  broui^ht  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  as  a  matter  of 
imperative  necessity,  or  as  requiring  present  attention. 

354S.  The  Chuirmnn.]  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  what  object  this  College  had  in  view  in 
becoming  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — To  obtain  degrees — that  the  students  might 
obtain  degrees  which  would  be  recognized  in  all  jiarts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions — degrees  of  the 
same  value  as  those  gi-anted  by  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain. 

3510.  Did  the  College  participate  in  any  way  in  the  grant  made  bv  the  University  of  Xew 
Zealand  to  alliliated  institutions  ? — IS'^ono  of  that  money  came  into  our  Treasurer's  hands  that  I  am 
aware  of.  We  may  have  benefited  by  affiliation  indirectly,  but  we  received  no  money  from  the 
University. 

3550.  Has  the  College  suffered  in  any  way  from  the  competition  of  other  educational  institutions  ? 
— I  think  not ;  because  there  is  no  other  institution  here  that  can  rival  or  compete  with  this  College. 

3551.  How  many  ladies  are  attending  lectures  in  the  College? — Eighteen  attended  last  year. 
This  year,  the  first  term  having  Just  commenced,  fourteen  only  are  attending. 

3552.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that,  in  some  educational  establishments  in  the  colony,  secondary 
and  grammar-school  education  is  combined  with  University  education.  Do  you  think  that  system  of 
combining  the  tsvo  classes  of  education  is  a  desirable  one? — No;  I  do  not  think  it  is — wherever  a 
college  can  be  established.  University  education  should  be  kept  separate. 

3553.  By  whom  was  the  curriculum  of  study  in  the  College  drawn  up  ? — It  was  drawn  up  in  con- 
formity with  tho  requirements  of  the  University." 

3554.  "W^as  it  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  or  by  the  Professorial  Council? — By  the 
Professorial  Council,  and  ajjproved  of  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

3555.  And  by  whom  was  the  time-table  arranged? — By  the  Professorial  Council,  under  the 
approval  of  the  Board  ;  but  in  this  matter  the  Board  have  had  mora  to  say  than  in  the  other — there 
was  a  conference  between  the  Professorial  Council  and  the  Board. 

3556.  Is  the  present  time-table  found  convenient  for  the  students  attending  the  College?— I  learn 
from  the  professors  that  it  is  the  best  time-table  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  have  a  time-table  that  will  suit  all  the  students. 

3557.  Is  it  drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  college  students  coming  from  grammar  schools,  or 
secondary  schools? — It  is  drawn  up  to  suit  tiie  two  classes  of  students— matriculated  students  who 
come  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  University  education,  and  also  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  in  for 
degrees,  but  wish  to  benefit  as  much  as  the  time  at  their  disposal  will  permit,  by  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  jtrofessors. 
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HaHH,  ITavo  niiy  comnliuntH  )iuon  mmlu  to  the  liDanl  of  (lnv<!rnors  about  tliti  latonois  of  tlio  hour*  Mr.  ifontjomfrf, 

al  wliicli  cci'lain  l<'rtiiri'H  Imvo  lii'cii  lidld  ?  — V(>h  ;  lliurc  li:iv(!  Iii'cii  ooinplaiiilH,  ami  tlio  iliHiciilly  wan  

riMiu>ilu'il  by  a  f(ml'i'n>iic('  willi  tlin  |)ri>fi'M)torH,  and  williotil  tlioro  bciii'^  any  in;iturial  ilillVri'iR-u  ot'oijiiiion     April  12,  1879. 
butwiHMi  tlu'rii  aiitl  lliti  llii:u'il. 

.■).■».■)'.).  'I'lii'ii  Vim  Hi'o  of  ii|iiriii)ii  that  the  |ii'(>nf>iit  tinio-talilo  iiidctH  tlin  ri'qiiiri'inniitu  of  all  llio 
■tudoiitH  ?  — Vos,  tli(<  |)r(>MoiU  ri'(|iiii-oiiR>iiti< ;  but  I  think  it  in  the  fceliiif;  of  tlu-  H.iard  tliat  tho  lato 
loctures  HJiouid  bo  iliHOoutinuml  ai  noon  as  iKinnibic,  and  lliat  all  Iccturos  «hould  bu  ^'ivon  durin;; 
tho  day. 

;J5(i().  Profi:iiior  Urown.]  Ave  you  awaiv  that  for  (hrcc  v'aPH  then'  waH  a  locturo  in  Eni;liHli  litera- 
ture j;ivon  on  .Monday  I'vonin^s  from  S  till  0  o'clock,  which  had  an  avciMiji"  altondancc  of  thirty;  and 
that  this  year  tlii»  lunir  has  been  chansjcd  to  from  7  until  S  o'clock,  and  that  tho  attendaiico  haH  been 
reduced  to  Iwcniy  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  niicIi  a  rcdui'tinu  in  tho  nnml)ern. 

;i.")til.  I'ro/'cisor  Siilr.]  Do  yon  tliii^k  it  desirablo  that  tlio  work  cd'  tho  Collc^o  Hhonld  be  arran<i[cd 
mainly  to  suit  the  conveniciico  of  rennlar  Ntudcnts,  or  to  Huit  tho  convcriieneo  of  MtudcntH  who  aro 
otherwise  occupied  diirini;  the  day  ?  —  I  think  thai,  as  an  educational  establinhinout,  wc  xhould  endeavour 
to  make  the  t'ollcLjo  available  for  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  jiursue  a  re;;ular  course;  of  study,  with 
the  view  of  taUins;  a  deforce. 

;i.')(!2.  What  do  yon  think  should  be  tho  main  object  in  arranfjiiii;  the  time-table? — The  object 
Bhmild  bo  to  make  a  time-table  to  suit  those  who  intend  to  pui'snc  a  re;;ular  and  liberal  course  of  edu- 
cation— that  is,  matricnlateil  students,  and  also  those  others  who  wish  to  take  advanta^je  of  tho  College 
course,  and  who  do  not  intend  to  rjo  in  for  dcv;rccs. 

35li;l.  In  case  of  a  conllict  between  the  interests  of  the  students  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
study,  and  those  who  are  othern'ise  cnt;a!»ed  during  the  day,  and  di;voto  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
study,  what  course  do  you  think  tho  College  ought  to  adopt  in  arranging  the  time-table  ? — It  would 
depend  on  tho  number  of  students  in  each  of  these  divisions.  If  there  were  only  very  few  devoting 
their  whole  time  to  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  there  wore  a  great  many  of  tho  others  who  wished 
to  bcn<'tit  by  tho  instruction  given  in  the  College,  I  think  tho  many  should  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration. 

350t.  i?cr.  IF.  J.  llabenii.~\  Has  the  conflict  supposed  in  the  last  question  occurred  in  any  instance 
witliin  your  knowledge? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  conflict ;  it  is  a  little  difllcult  to  arrange  a  time-table 
to  suit  both  classes,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  conflict. 

33G.J.  Tlir  Chnirman.'\  What  is  the  |)resent  arrangement  of  the  terms  in  the  C(dlegc  ? — The  terms 
are  given  as  follows  in  tho  Calendar  :  "1.  The  whole  academic  year  shall  be  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  siiall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  IMarcli,  and  eml  on  tho  third  Saturday  in  June. 
The  second  term  shall  commence  on  the  third  Monday  iu  July,  and  end  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
November.  2.  In  the  first  term  the  lectures  shall  begin  on  tiie  second  Mond.ay  iu  March,  and  end  on. 
the  third  Saturday  in  Juno.  Iu  the  second  term  the  lectures  shall  begin  on  the  third  Monday  in  July, 
and  end  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October." 

35615.  Are  these  terms  considered  satisfactory? — There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  them.  Some  members  of  tlie  Board  thought  there  should  be  three  terms,  and  more  time 
given  to  lectures,  and  a  committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  held  a  conference  with 
the  professors,  whose  views  the  committee  acknowledged  were  in  the  main  correct.  I  myself  held  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  change  the  terms,  but  I  was  convinced,  by  the  very  cogent  reasons 
urged  by  the  professors,  that  there  were  a  number  of  circumstances  which  stooil  in  the  way  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  terms.  Tho  University  examination-papers,  wliii-h  are  sent  to  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  are  not  always  returned  until  the  beginning  of  March,  and  it  is  advisable  tiiat  students  should 
know  whether  they  have  got  their  degrees,  and  in  what  position  they  stand,  before  another  term  is 
commenced,  ilany  members  of  the  Board  were  strongly  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  terms,  but, 
after  conferring  with  the  professors,  they  came  to  the  opiuiou  that  the  best  course  was  to  adopt  the 
present  arrangement. 

3.jG7.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habeiis.]  Has  the  experiment  of  having  three  terms  in  the  year  ever  been  tried 
iu  the  College  ? — It  was  tried,  and  abandoned. 

3508.  i'/ie  Chairnian.~\  Will  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  tho  professors'  report  on 
the  subject  of  the  terms? — Yes. 

35(59.  Professor  Coolc.']  What  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  lectures  uuder  the  present  arrange- 
ment ? — -Twenty-six  weeks. 

3570.  And  what  time  is  devoted  to  examinations  r — One  week  is  devoted  to  the  matriculation 
examination  ;  two  weeks  to  the  pass  examinations  :  and  two  weeks  to  the  exhibition  examinations. 

3571.  Professor  .Sile]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  all  the  institutions  alliliated  to  the  University 
of  Xew-  Zealand  siiould  follow  some  uniform  plan  in  dividing  the  year  into  terms  of  study  ? — I  think  it 
wotild  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  regular  colleges  ;  but  there  are  grammar  schools  afliliated  which  are 
merely  ordinary  schools,  takins;  iu  bovs  of  nine  or  ten  vears  of  age,  and,  of  course,  it  would  not  do  for 
such  establislimeuts  to  be  closed  from  the  1st  November  until  the  beginning  of  March.  There  are 
only  two  colleges — the  University  of  Otago,  and  Canterbury  College.  It  would  be  an  advisable  thing 
in  their  ease  ;  but  I  think  each  college  must,  for  the  present,  suit  its  own  convenience. 

3572.  liev.  W.  J.  Habcns.i  Do  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  a  satisfactory  one  ? — It  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Tou  are  aware  that 
when  there  are  thirty  graduates  of  the  University  belonging  to  the  College  they  will  have  the  power  of 
filling  up  vacancies. 

3573.  Professor  iSJiaiid.]  Do  you  approve  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  being 
appointed  for  life? — They  arc  appointed  subject  to  certain  disabilities — such  as  insolvency,  and  so  on. 
I  think  it  is  an  advisable  thing  that  men  who  take  a  great  interest  iu  education  should  continue  to  be 
on  the  Board,  if  they  do  not  do  anything  to  disqualify  themselves. 

3571.  But  do  you  not  think  that,  if  they  were  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  men  who  had  made 
themselves  useful  on  the  Board  would  be  sure  of  I'c-election  r — I  think  so.     1  think  it  would  be  better 
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Mr.  Montgomery,  to  elect  the  members  for  a  term  of  years,  but  not  for  a  short  term.     I  do  not  think  there  should  be 

anythirif;;  like  annual  elections,  but  that  tlio  ijeiind  should  bo  five  or  hcvpu  years. 

April  12, 1879.  '  ;j.'-j7,-,.  Do  you  tliink  it  desirable  tliat  the  tciidiin:,'  staff  should  be,  in  any  way,  represented  on  the 
Board  ?—  I  do  not  think  it  dcsirablu  at  ]>rc»ciit  that  they  should  be.  Wiieu  the  revenues  of  the  College 
are  .sulliiMcut,  and  wo  have  nni.slied  our  buildiuKs,  &c.,  it  miglit  be  dilTercut,  but  at  present  we  require 
men  with  business  knowledge  on  the  Boanl.  We  have  a  number  of  highly-educated  gentlemen  on  the 
Board  now.     J  am  imt  in  favour  of  tiie  professors  being  on  the  Board  at  present. 

357G.  la  there  anvt  liing  in  the  present  Constitution  to  prevent  a  professor  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board? — Xo.  I  may  sav  that  the  Board  consults  the  professors  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  College  course  ;  and,  as  Ciiairman,  it  is  always  my  desire  to  consult  tliem  on  ail  subjects  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  College,  and  particularly  on  those  subjects  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  calling, 
thev  have  a  thorough  knowledge.  We  wish  to  defer  to  their  opinions  on  all  matters  on  which  we 
know  their  opinions  are  valuable. 

3577.  I'l-ofcssor  Brown.]  Are  they  consulted  about  the  Library,  the  Girls'  High  School,  or  the 
Boys'  High  School,  where  their  opinions  might  be  of  some  value  ? — The  professors  have  been  consulted 
by  me  personally  on  various  things  couuected  with  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  two  of  their  number 
are  the  examiners  of  that  institution. 

3;j7,S.  Are  they  asked  as  a  body  to  give  advice? — Not  respecting  the  Girls'  High  School,  nor  the 
Library,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3570.  T/ic  Chninnan.']  There  is  a  certain  endowment  for  the  Agricultural  College  :  will  you  state 
what  it  is? — It  consists  of  100,0.50  acres  of  pastoral  hind,  which  formed  the  original  endowment. 

o5S0.  "When  that  was  reserved  from  the  public  estate,  was  it  intended  for  an  agricultural  school  ? 
— Yes. 

3581.  In  what  year  was  it  reserved?— It  was  reserved  about  the  same  time  that  the  reserves  for 
superior  education  were  niade^I  think  in  lS73. 

3582.  In  whom  was  the  estate  vested? — In  the  Superintendent.  It  was  intended  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  to  bo  vested  in  certain  persons  then  named,  but  afterwards,  by  "  The  Canterbury 
Educational  Reserves  Sale  and  Leasing  Act,  187G,"  it  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Canterbury  College. 

35S3."Prrt/i»4«or  Cuolc]  But  previous  to  that  dale  had  it  not  been  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College  ? — There  was  no  administration  then,  nor  anything  done. 
There  was  nothing  done  towards  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  no  money  was  expended  in 
connection  with  it  until  the  Act  of  18715  came  into  force. 

3584.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Canterbury  College  was  first  started,  was  it  not  handed 
over  to  the  Board  of  (Tovernors  as  part  of  tlieir  estate,  and  in  connection  with  the  other  large  reserves 
referred  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  r — No,  it  was  not. 

S585.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Ilalens.']  Was  not  the  management  handed  overto  the  Board  of  Governors  while 
the  estate  remained  vested  in  the  Superintendent  ? — No  ;  but  from  the  tenor  of  a  letter  dated  12th 
July,  1S73,  received  from  the  Provincial  Secretary,  the  Board  assumed  it  would  be. 

358G.  The  CJiainnan.']  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  has  there  been  any  variation  of  the  trust  from  the 
original  reservation  for  an  agricultural  scliool  ? — Since  the  reservation,  the  body  administering  the 
trust  has  been  ciiangcd,  but  the  terms  of  the  trust  have  not  beeu  altered. 

0587.  What  has  been  done  with  the  estate  in  the  way  of  selling  or  leasing  it? — Up  till  the 
1st  January,  1870,  30,958  acres  of  the  reserve  had  been  sold,  at  £2  per  acre,  yielding  £70,010.  The 
unsold  portion,  consisting  of  G0,902  acren,  with  the  exception  of  5,000  acres,  has  beeu  leased  to 
pastoral  tenants,  and  produces  this  year  a  rent  of  £550  ISs  ,  which  will  be  due  on  the  1st  Maj'.  "The 
5,000  acres  referred  ta  are  unlet,  the  land  being  of  a  comparatively  worthless  description.  The 
pastoral  tenants  pay  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  lOl)  acres. 

3588.  How  lias  the  purchase-money  of  the  land  which  has  been  sold  been  applied? — A  sum  of 
£10,G55  Gs.  Od.  has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  comprising  403  acres. 

3580.  Where  is  that  farm  situated  ? — At  Lincoln. 

3500.  How  has  the  remaining  ])ortion  of  the  purchase-money  beeu  applied? — We  have  appro- 
priated a  certain  amount  to  College  buildings. 

3591.  How  niui-h  'r — Under  the  loili  section  of  "The  Canterbury  Educational  Reserves  Sale  and 
Leasing  Act,  ls7(i,''  we  ajipropriated  a  sum  of  £7,951  tow.ards  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  of  this 
College,  aud  towards  the  purchase  of  the  building  now  used  a^  a  Girls'  Higli  School,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  College  purposes,  a  building  for  the  Girls'  High  School  to  be  erected  elsewhere  with  the 
purchase-money. 

3502.  FroJ'essor  ShanJ.]  From  whom  did  you  purchase  the  Girls'  High  School  buildings? — From 
the  College  authorities;  it  is  under  the  College.  AVc  had  to  obta'u  the  sanction  of  the  Governor 
to  this. 

3503.  Were  the  buildings  erected  by  the  College  ? — They  were  erected  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  College. 

359-1.  And  from  what  funds  ? — Provinci.il  f uuds. 

3505.  A  grant  given  by  the  Provincial  Council  for  the  purpose? — ^Tes. 

350G.  The  Chairman.]  Has  any  money  been  expended  on  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  farm  ? — 
Tes ;  but  we  are  not  expending  tliat  out  of  capital,  because  it  is  a  question  whether  we  can  do  so  or 
not,  and  we  are  going  to  submit  the  point  for  legal  opinion.  We  are  uow  putting  up  the  buildings  out 
of  income. 

3597.  What  is  done  with  the  unexpended  balance  ? — It  is  lent  out. 

359S.  How  much  r — The  whole  of  it  is  lent  out  with  the  exception  of  £1,261  153.  Gd. 

3599.  How  much  money  is  at  present  invested  on  mortgage? — On  the  31st  December  the 
amount  was  £4-3.038.  and  the  balance  in  hand  came  to  £1S,2U4  ISs.  Gd.,  .all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  £1,2G4  15s.  Gd.,  has  since  been  lent  out. 

3G00.  1  understand  tiiat  generally  the  money  bears  8  per  cent.  ? — For  the  last  sum  of  £10,000  we 
receive  10  per  cent.,  and  for  the  rest  8  per  cent. 
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fldol.  AVImI  IS  llio  (dliil  incnino  prodiicod  by  llio  (riiHl  ?—  C'lSO  IRc.  will  he  roo«'ivod  tliin  yonr  by  /f, .  jiunij/uuu* 

wiiV  til'  iTtilM,  iiiul  C  l.nlil  iiH  inti  rent   im  L'lilJUil!  iiivrMtrii  iiihI  Imliiiioo   in    (lie  liuiili.     <  )ii  |mrt  of   tliin  

iiidiii'v  lint  (III  iii('rl;,'iit;«  tlicro  will  only  bo  iiilcri'Mt  ror  lialf  a  year,  im  tlii>  iiiniify  x\un  lini  in  January    -Al"''  ^'■^i  1*79. 
and  iMaii'li,  and  I  am  also  allow  in;,'  for  lnhM  of  liilerfHl  oii  iirDpimod   |)urcliaHt'-iiioiu'y  of  lOO  acres  for 
tlid  fai'iii,      N('\(  vmir  the  amomit  id'  iiitcPfHt  will  bo  .Ci,N(II'. 

JKinii.  AVlmt  in  llic  iiiiniiul  cxiuMidituro  ? — Striclly  Hpcialuna;  lbi>  iiiiilitiition  liiM  not  yet  onmmcnced 
aH  a  Mcliool.  We  bavi'  piindiaNod  tlio  fiiiiu  ;  wc  bavo  done  hiiiiio  |ilaiitiiii;  and  Honio  fi'iicin^; ;  wo  have 
boiifjlil  Roino  Htoi'k  ;  and  we  aro  now  crooliii!,'  a  buildin;;  for  tlio  Hidiool  ;  but  until  the  ifiiool  in  in  active 
operation,  (witli  MtiidcnlH  allendin^,  >v«  niniiut  l(dl  wbal  tlic  annual  coHt  will  be.  1  have  railed  a 
iiii'i'tiiif,'  i>{  lbi>  I'oniniittcf,  and  wo  intend  to  ondenvour  to  arrive  at  an  OBtiniato  of  tlic  annual  expendi- 
ture, bill  1  do  not  ox|)ort  that  wo  oliall  be  aldo  to  do  ho  at  present  witliin  £1,000. 

■'Uili:!.  You  have  eni;a;,'i'd  a  toaclicr? — Wo  liave  ont,'ap;ed  a  director  to  conduct  the  farm  and  teach 
the  Btudciit.'i. 

;t()(JI'.   ;\t  bow  niucb  per  annum? — £(iOl),  and  reNidonco. 

;!(10.').  And  tho  buil(liii;;.s  aro  bciiif,'  erected  now? — Yen;  tho  school  will  contain  apartments  for 
twenty  Nliuleiits— bedrooms,  .study-rooms,  leclurc-liall,  laboratory,  and  residence  for  director  and 
servants. 

;!(■)()(;.  At  wiiat  cost  is  it  proposed  to  erect  this  buildini,' ? — Tlio  contract  price  is  £10,n(i7  13s.  -td. 

;i(il)7.  Frcnii  what  source  wilH lie  money  conic? — Wc  have  passed  a  resolution  to  take  it  out  of 
the  annual  iiuMiiie,  and  we  are  aiiticipatiii!,'  the  annual  income;  but  I  may  say  that  we  are  going  to 
ask  the  iipiiiion  of  the  solieilor  as  to  whether  wo  can  change  any  of  it  to  capital  account. 

y()08.  Hri\  }l'.  J.  f/alirns.^  You  uiontioned  that  a  laboratory  would  be  included  in  the  building: 
is  there  any  provision  for  a  small  museum  or  specimen-room  as  well  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  room  14  feet 
by  22  feet  for  museum  and  library. 

3(!0!).  T/ie  C/iainiian.]  Is  the  unsold  portion  of  the  reserve  as  valuable  as  the  portion  that  has 
been  sold? — No,  not  nearly  as  valuable  ;  the  best  laud  has  beeu  picked. 

301(1.  Do  you  think  such  a  larjje  revenue  as  is  enjoyed  at  present  by  this  institution  is  requisite 
for  the  niaiuteiianee  of  an  agricultural  school? — I  do  not  think  it  would  all  be  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  agricultural  school,  but  we  are  anticipating  our  rcvcn\ie  for  three  years,  and  are  putting 
u])  buildings  and  purchasini;  stock.  If  we  could  erect  our  buildings  aud  buy  stock  out  of  capital, 
and  start  the  school  fair,  it  would  not  take  anything  like  the  amount  to  support  the  school,  or  even 
half. 

3G11.  Piofessor  Coo/c.]  I  think  you  said  you  had  purchased  some  more  laud  recently  for  the 
school  ? — Y'cs. 

3012.  How  much  ? — About  100  acres, 

3G13.  Then  the  farm  will  now  consist  of  500  acres  ? — Yes. 

301 1.  Do  tho  additional  100  acres  adjoin  the  other  portion? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  the  land  we 
have  lately  purchased,  and  a  portion  of  that  previously  acquired,  is  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
province. 

3G15.  liev.  W.  J.  Ilahrns.']  Have  paius  been  taken  to  select  land  of  varied  quality? — Yes  ;  from 
light  land  to  heavy  swamp  land. 

3010.  Professor  Brown. "l  AVas  it  originallv  intended  that  this  reserve  for  the  Agricultural  School  of 
100,000  acres  sliouid  be  more  valuable  than  either  of  the  other  reserves  of  100,000  acres  ? — There  is  no 
evidence  of  that  either  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  in  the  resolution  of  the  Provincial  Council.  1  am 
under  tho  impression  that  it  was  considered  that  the  different  pastoral  reserves  would  be  of  equal  value, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  point. 

3017.  Tlie  Chairmnn.'\  Did  ihe  Provincial  Council  give  as  much  land  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
agricultural  school  as  for  the  maintenance  of  this  College? — Yes  ;  as  much  pastoral  land.  The  College 
also  possesses  classical-school  reserves,  which,  being  composed  of  agricultural  land,  return  considerably 
more  annual  rent. 

3018.  Professor  Siile.'\  Referring  to  the  classical-school  reserves,  'which  form  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  Canterbury  College,  will  you  state  for  what  purpose  they  were  originally  made? — I  am  under 
the  impression  they  were  made  for  a  classical  school  before  the  question  of  a  college  was  under  con- 
sideration— made  for  the  advancement  of  higher  education. 

3019.  Can  you  tell  us  what  object  the  Government  had  in  making  these  reserves  for  a  classical 
school,  seeing  that  Christ's  College  was  already  in  existence  ? — I  think  the  object  of  the  Provincial 
Council  was  to  have  a  provincial  educational  establishment  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  body  appointed  by  the  Council. 

3020.  You  mean  in  contradistinction  to  the  institution  under  the  control  of  the  English  Church  ? 
— Or  any  other  body.  There  was  a  high  school  besides  Christ's  College — a  high  school  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  body. 

3621.  Endowed? — No,  not  endowed.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  classical  school  was  intended 
as  a  rival  school,  or  to  be  in  opposition,  to  any  other  school,  but  as  a  school  for  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Canterbury,  irrespective  of  denomination. 

3022.  Professor  Cook.']  How  did  Canterbury  College  become  possessed  of  this  endowment  r — By 
a  Provincial  Ordinance  of  187o. 

3623.  Professor  Shand.']  You  said  that  by-and-by,  when  tlie  buildings  at  the  Agi'icultural  School 
have  been  erected,  and  the  farm  has  been  stocked,  the  income  will  be  more  than  double  the  amount 
that  will  be  required  for  keeping  up  the  school  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

3624.  Do  you  know  what  the  Board  proposes  to  do  with  the  excess  of  income  ? — They  have  not 
even  considered  that  yet,  because  they  have  not  got  as  much  as  will  pay  their  way  at  present.  There 
is  a  difEculty  in  paying  their  way  and  putting  up  the  present  buildings  out  of  the  accrued  rents  and 
interest. 

3625.  And  you  have  not  thought,  yourself,  of  any  useful  purpose  to  which  it  could  be  devoted?— 
Jso,  I  have  not ;  it  is  three  years  ahead. 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  3C2(i.  Frofr.'mor  Broifti.']  Do  you  not  tliinlj  tliat  fomc  depart mciitH  of  tlio  College  proper  want 

addilioiKil  fiiiuls  ': — I  tliiiik  wc  require  a  {.n-eat  deal  more  for  the  C'i)llei;c  ]nMi)er  than  we  have  got.     We 

AprU  12, 1870.  require  additional  profe.-'Kors — two  or  tiireo  Cliairs,  I  think,  Hliould  be  established  to  make  the  College 
eoiiiplcte  ;  and  the  f,'ro\vifip;  wants  of  the  College  will  be  considerable.  At  present  wc  have  only  £200 
per  annum  tor  modern  ianKuafies  ;  in  my  opinion  wc  want  a  professor  of  modern  languages.  Then 
wc  want  a  professor  of  biology  ;  and  we  require  a  professor  to  teach  jurisprudence,  constitutional 
historv,  and  political  economy. 

3627.  Professor  Hhand.]  Could  you  legally  apply  any  surplus  funds  arising  from  the  agricultural 
trust  to  College  |)urposes  proper? — I  do  not  tliiuk  so,  beyoud  a  reasonable  amount  for  teaching 
certain  subjects  useful  to  agricultural  students. 

3(!28.  Finfffsor  Jirowii.]  Which  teaching  is  at  present  paid  for  by  the  College  proper? — The 
teaching  is  jjaiil  for  altogether  by  the  College  proper,  except  to  the  extent  of  £500,  which  sum  we  take 
annually  from  tlio  funds  of  the  Agricultural  School  Trust  as  a  contribution  towards  the  general 
expenses  of  the  College,  part  of  which  expenses  arc  fairly  chargeable  to  the  Agricultural  School,  and  as 
a  contribution  towards  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  lecturers,  whose  teaching  is  in  a  measure  an 
advantage  to  those  who  will  become  agricultural  students. 

3C2i).  And  is  it  ])i'oposcd  to  bring  the  Agricultural  School  into  connection  with  the  Canterbury 
College  course  in  any  way  ? — That  ])oiiit  has  not  been  deliuitely  settled.  There  have  been  various 
proposals  ;  some  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  comjjlete  course  of  study  pursued  at  the  Agri- 
cultur:\l  School,  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  students  could  devote  one  or  two  half-days  in  the  week 
to  atteiuliug  lectures  at  the  College. 

3(3:iO.  Do  those  holding  the  former  view  propose  to  establish  separate  lectureships  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School — ditlerent  from  the  lcctureshi|)8  at  the  College  on  the  same  subjects — say,  for  instance, 
a  lectureship  in  chemistry  or  physical  science  r — The  Director  of  the  school  will  teach  chemistry,  and 
elementary  physical  science,  but  the  latter  not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  can  be  taught  at  the  College. 

3U31."  If  the  students  recpiired  more  advanced  work,  would  the  Agricultural  School  Committee  or 
the  Board  propose  to  establish  separate  lectureships  in  the  Agricultural  School,  or  would  they  take 
advantage  of  the  lecturing  jiowcr  in  this  College  ? — It  is  not  a  matter  which  has  been  decided  yet. 
The  place  will  not  bo  ready  for  the  students  until  the  end  of  the  current  year,  and  before  that  time 
the  whole  matter  will  be  considered.  The  Board  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  clearly  as  to  how  the  Agri- 
cultural School  is  to  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  College — how  far  the  teaching  power  of  the 
professors  of  the  College  can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

3632.  Hev.  W.  i'.  Mulgan.]  What  is  the  distaucc  of  the  school  from  town? — Fifteen  miles. 
There  is  a  railway  station  ni  ar  the  school. 

3G33.  Professor  ShauJ.']  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  agricultural  students  to  spend 
a  certain  portion  of  the  year  attending  lectures  at  the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  the 
Agricultural  School? — f  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  students  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  week 
here,  but  not  a  portion  of  the  year  :  they  could  not  be  away  from  the  Agricultural  School  for  that  length 
of  time.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  at  the  school  from  day  to  day  to  observe  the  operations 
at  the  farm  ;  for  it  is  not  intended  that  they  shall  merely  learn  from  books — they  will  have  to  work, 
do  the  ploughing,  clean  the  horses  down,  and  do  general  work  ou  the  farm  ;  so  that  they  shall  not 
only  be  able  to  tell  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  but  be  able  to  do  it  themselves.  That,  I  believe,  is  the 
intention  of  the  Board. 

363i.  Professor  Brown.']  Could  not  they  take  the  theoretical  part  of  their  course  in  a  year, 
separate  from  the  two  or  three  years  of  the  practical  course? — That  is  one  of  the  questions  to  which 
the  Board  has  not  seen  its  way  clearly.  As  wo  proceed  we  shall  sec  our  way  better.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  got  a  Director  who  is  able  to  teach  chemistry,  and  the  elementary  portion  of  the  other 
sciences  connected  with  agriculture  ;  but  the  question  will  arise  whether  he  can  spare  the  time  to  give 
instructiou  in  other  sciences  besides  chemistry. 

3G35.  Professor  Coolc.']  Tou  said  yoti  thought  it  desirable  that  a  Chair  of  biology  should  be  esta- 
blished in  this  College  :  do  you  not  think  the  Board  might  proceed  to  establish  such  a  Chair  in  this 
College  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Agricultural  School?  Do  you  think  that  would  be  going  beyond  the 
purposes  of  the  trust  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  beyond  the  purposes  of  the  trust  for  the  Agricul- 
tural School  to  contribute  a  part  of  the  expense  ;  because  agricultural  students  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  lectures  given. 

3636.  Professor  Brown.]  Are  there  any  scholarships  established,  or  intended  to  be  established,  in 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  School  r — The  Board  has  decided  to  establish  sis  scholarships. 

3637.  Professor  Sale.]  Of  what  value? — Free  tuition  and  free  board. 

3638.  Professor  Brown.]  Is  it  intended  in  any  way  to  bring  these  scholarships  into  connection  with 
an  educational  course?  Are  the  students  to  be  examined  in  any  part  of  a  liberal  education? — The 
Board  has  decided  that  it  is  expedient  that  these  scholarships  should  be  established  ;  but,  as  to  the 
examination  which  the  candidates  will  have  to  undergo,  that  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

3G3i).  Professor  Shnnd.]  lias  it  been  settled  whether  the  scholarships  are  to  be  given  by  competi- 
tion or  by  presentation  ? — It  is  decided  that  they  shall  be  open  to  competition.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  resolution,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  speak  the  mind  of  the  Board  when  I  say  they  are  to  be 
open  to  competition  from  the  whole  colony. 

3610.  Will  the  examination  be  held  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  colony  ? — That  has  not  been  decided, 
but  I  should  think  it  would,  for  otherwise  the  candidates  would  not  all  be  able  to  attend.  If  candi- 
dates entered  their  names  from  ditferent  parts  of  the  colony,  the  best  course  would  probably  be  that,  in 
the  centres  of  population,  there  should  be  some  person  appointed  to  receive  the  papers  and  watch  the 
work  bcino-  done,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  University  examinations,  and  that  then  the  papers  should 
come  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

3611.  Tou  desire,  in  short,  to  make  the  Agricultural  School  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony  at  large,  and  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  Canterbury  ? — Tes. 

3642.  The  Chairman.]  Have  any  school  charges  been  fixed  for  admission  to  the  school  ? — ^No  ;  the 
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food  liuvo  iidl  1)001)  ilxoil.     Tlio  iiitontiiiii  in  to  niiiku  llicm  exceedingly  moderalo.     For  the  boarding  the  j/r.  Montgomery. 

clmrf,'!'  will  lio  ,C'»i).  

;t(il:i.   lliiH  any  ininimiiiu  aijo  liooii  lixcil  fur  adiniHNinn?  —  No,  it  IiiiM  not  yot  licon  decidod.  '*P"1  12,  1879. 

Ulill'.    I'l-ofissiir  S.ili:\   1m  (lio  Dircclor  to  liavi'  cliar;',!'  ol'tlio  boarding;  CNtabliNlniK'nt  ? — Voi. 

Jidiri.  And  to  undcrliiko  tho  boai'dint;  of  HliiilonlM  ni  llu^  rale  yon  bavo  i.ii'ntion«d'r' — Yen. 

!)(il(l.  'J'fir  C/iiiiniifiii.\  Ih  ibcro  any  in'ovininn  for  lb<>  allrndancc  of  day  jJUpilH,  or  in  it  to  be  (lob.'ly 
n  boariliii;;  I'slabli.HbnuMit  V — Wo  expefl  a  j^ood  injiny  yoimj;  men  wbo  will  bo.ird  willi  farrnerH,  and  tliat 
ivu  Nhall  liavd  a  nnuiboi'  of  farnu'i'H'  hoiim  ;  bnl  liioro  will  bo  proviMiou  fur  twenty  boardcrn,  and  wo  hope 
tboro  will  bo  forty  or  lifly  other  HtudoiitH, 

;t(il7.  J)o  vou  antii'ipate  that,  in  tho  courKO  of  a  year  or  two  after  nlarling,  tliero  will  be  twenty 
boarders  ? — I  lliink  thoro  will  bo  tliat  nundier  innnediately,  or  BJiorlly  after  tbo  uchool  comnienccM.  I 
know  a  ^ood  many  now  wlio  wish  to  oonio. 

;U)1S.  Had  the  Director  any  provions  oxperiouco  in  tho  eondnct  of  Hncli  an  inatitution  ? — Yes  ;  he 
pot  bis  odncalion  at  Cironco.sliT  Colloj^o.  lie  is  a  nioniber  of  that  Collo;io,  Fidlow  of  the  Chemical 
(Society  of  liomlon,  and  Follow  of  the  In.stilnto  of  Chemistry  of  (iroat  Hritaiii  and  Ireland;  and  he  had 
tho  nianaticnicnt  ol"  a  fariii  in  I'^iif^land  of  (iOO  acres  before  he  came  out:  hu  is  a  Hcicntilic  and  practical 
fanner.  At  tho  tiino  he  api)licil  for  tho  appointment  as  Director  to  this  school,  he  held  tho  ap|)oint- 
nienl  of  iSi'icnIilic  Supei-iiitcndcnt  and  Director  of  the  Exporimoutal  Farm  and  Agricultural  College 
Keservos  in  Victoria. 

3GfSA.  Profissor  Brown. \  Yon  sjxilio  of  soniclliinj;  like  a  matriculation  examination  for  the  Agri- 
cultural fSehool':' — Yea  ;  J  think  there  will  bo  sncli  an  oxaniination. 

3(>I0.  Is  that  examination  intended  to  bo  in  sniijecls  co;^natc  to  tlio.se  taiif;!it  in  the  scliool,  or  in 
the  subjects  of  a  liberal  education  ? — Tho  extent  and  the  character  of  the  examination  have  not  yet  been 
decided,  but  I  think  it  is  the  mind  of  tho  Hoard  that  only  students  who  have  attained  a  certain 
proficiency  in  general  knowledijo  will  be  admitted  as  boarders. 

3U50.  Frojcssor  S/iaml.]  With  regard  not  only  to  tho  Agricultural  School  endowment,  but  also  to 
the  other  endowments,  consisting  of  pastoral  lands,  when  do  ihe  leases  expire  ? — In  tho  year  ISSO ;  but 
tho  term  lias  been  extended  by  the  General  Assembly  until  1S90,  at  an  increased  rent.  That  rent  has 
been  assessed  by  the  Waste  Lands  Board. 

3().j1.  Does  the  Board  anticipate  a  greatly  increased  revenue  from  its  reserves  when  the  leases  fall 
in,  in  ISSO? — Not  a  great  increase,  but  an  increase.  A  considerable  portion  of  tho  land  is  of  poor 
quality,  and  I  understand  that  some  of  tho  tenants  say  they  cannot  pay  the  incrca.se,  and  that  ihey 
may  give  the  land  up.  Most  of  the  land  is  mouutain  country,  where  sheep  do  not  increase  much.  I 
understand  some  of  the  tenants,  after  severe  wiutcr.s,  are  obliged  to  get  fresh  stock  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  the  country  can  carry  in  summer. 

3652.  It  is  only  then  in  the  event  of  a  large  portion  of  the  land  being  sold  that  you  would  antici- 
pate any  great  increase  of  revenue? — That  is  all.  As  far  as  I  can  see  we  .shall  be  very  hard  up  for 
money  in  the  year  ISSO,  and  shall  have  the  utmost  difficulty  to  scrape  along. 

3653.  Is  there  any  special  provision  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Girls'  High  School  ? — Yes  ; 
5,000  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  that  institution.  Of  that,  2185  acres  were  sold  at  £2  per  acre, 
bringing  in  £1:370;  the  rest  of  the  land  cannot  be  sold.     It  can  be  leased  ;  it  is  unlet. 

3C5I'.  What  b as  been  done  with  the  purchase-money  received  for  the  land  sold? — We  lent  out 
£-1,250  at  8  per  cent.,  and  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £120.  The  interest  on  the  £4,250  amounts  to 
£310.  The  2,S50  acres,  being  unlet,  yields  nothing.  The  survey  of  the  land  has  only  recently  been 
completed.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Board  will  take  steps  to  let  it  as  soon  as  a  fair  rental  can  be  ootained. 
Everything  is  very  dull  at  present,  and  the  laud  will  not  probably  realize  much  if  let  while  this 
depression  lasts. 

3655.  Professor  Sale.'\  Is  it  agricultural  land  ? — Yes. 

8656.  The  Chairman.']  Has  the  school  no  other  aid  from  public  funds  ? — Yes.  Last  year  it  had 
£300  out  of  the  reserves  for  secondary  education,  and  the  School  Commissioners  have  this  year  paid 
over  to  the  College  £625  for  high-school  purposes,  and  I  intend  to  ask  the  Board  to  apjjropriate  that 
altogether  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  as  the  Boys'  High  School  is  not  yet  in  existence,  and  the  Girls' 
School  wants  the  assistance  very  urgently. 

3657.  Bev.  W.  J.  Habeiis.]  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  similar  vote  in  the  future? — Xo,  I  think 
very  little. 

365S.  AVhy  is  there  no  prospect  ? — Because  that  money  was  the  accrued  rent  received  from  the 
secondary-education  reserves,  before  the  Canterbury  portion  of  those  reserves  was  passed  over  to  the 
Boys'  High  School,  and  the  Timaru  and  Ashbtirton  High  Schools. 

3659.  In  future,  then,  I  understand  that  tho  Boys'  High  School  will  have  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  secondary-school  estate,  and  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  Girls'  High  School  ?^It  has 
got  the  proceeds  of  the  5,000  acres. 

3060.  But  nothing  out  of  the  School  Commissioners'  estate  ? — Yery  little,  if  anything. 

3661.  Professor  S/iaisd.~\  Were  the  5,000  acres  for  the  Girls'  School  taken  out  of  the  reserves  for 
secondary  education  in  Canterbury  ? — No,  they  formed  a  special  endowment. 

3062.  Have  the  whole  of  the  reserves  for  secondary  education  in  Canterbury  been  now  given  to 
the  Boys'  School? — Xo  ;  this  High  School  in  Christchurch,  the  High  School  at  Timaru,  and  the  High 
School  at  Ashburton,  have  all  participated  in  the  reserves,  and  they  are  not  yet  all  exhausted  ;  there 
are  rents  to  the  amount  of  £200  or  £300  a  year  still  to  come  to  the  School  Commissioners. 

3663.  Professor  Cook.']  Will  the  Girls'  School  get  no  share  of  that  ? — It  is  possible  that  they  will, 
if  it  be  not  applied  to  the  purposes  of  high  schools  in  other  school  districts  in  Canterbury,  where  at 
present  no  high  schools  exist,  and  for  which  no  special  provision  has  been  made. 

3661;.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  tho  expenditure  upon  the  Girls'  High  School? — The  expenditure 
which  I  estimate  for  this  year  is  as  follows  :  Lady-principal,  £400  and  house-rent  £50,  and  capitation 
fee  of  5s.  per  head  upon  each  scholar  attending  school,  £25;  first  assistant-teacher,  £300;  second 
assistant-teacher,  £200;  third  assistant-teacher,  £160;  fourth  assistant-teacher,  £160;  teacher  of  class 
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Mr  Monlqomeru  singing,  £100;  share  of  Eegistrar's  salary,  £75;  sliarc  of  porter's  salary,  £45  ;  rent  of  three-quarters 

of  an  acre  garden,  £75;  insurance  upon  £."),100,  £21  lUo. ;  taxes,  fuel,  repairs,  incidental  expenses, 

AprU  12, 1879.  £3G9  lOs. ;  two  cxliibitions  to  be  paid  tliis  year  of  £20  each,  aud  four  exhibitions  of  £10,  £80  ;  and 
lecturers  on  science,  £5G  :    makiuf;  altogether  £2,117. 

3Ut)5.  Professor  Salt:]  How  is  it  jjroposed  to  meet  this  expcndittirc  ? — There  was  a  small  balance 
in  hand  on  the  1st  January.  £'U0  will  be  received  for  interest,  and  £2.S0  for  half  of  the  rent  which  I 
hope  to  get  in  this  year.  I  will  aak  llie  Board  to  appropriate  the  £025,  which  has  been  received  for 
secondary  education,  to  the  Girls'  High  School  this  year;  and  I  estimate  that  we  may  receive  about 
£1,000  in  fees.  The  fees  are  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  per  term  for  children  under  twelve,  and  four 
guineas  for  children  over  twelve,  there  being  three  terms  in  the  year.  Extras  arc  paid  for  by  tho 
parents,  and  do  not  come  into  these  calculations  at  all. 

3UCiU.  Professor  S/iand.]  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  income  will  be  sufficient  after  the  present 
year,  wiieu  you  will  no  longer  have  ihe  benelit  of  £U00  from  the  secondary-school  reserves':" — I  may 
say  i  think  "there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  keejung  up  the  school  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state,  unless 
we  get  some  additional  ineume  beyond  the  pupils'  fees  and  the  existing  endowments.  I  do  not  thiuk 
the  existing  endowments  will  be  sufficient. 

3CG7.  Professor  Coo/c]  Do  vou  not  anticipate  that  these  endowments  will  yield  about  £900  a  year 
—£310  and  £560  ?— Yes  ;  about  £900  a  year.  This  year  there  is  only  £280  put  down  for  half  a  year  ; 
next  year  the  amount  will  probably  be  £5(50.  If  the  number  of  scholars  increase,  and  we  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  more,  that  will  make  an  addition  of  £200.  We  are  just  at  that  point  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
scholars  when  the  institution  is  most  expensive  :  in  fact,  we  could  take  twenty  or  more  scholars  without 
having  to  appoint  any  additional  scliolars.  With  tho  present  number  of  pupils,  we  cannot  well  do 
with  fewer  teachers. 

3GU8.  Professor  Shand]  How  is  the  teacher  of  drawing  paid? — By  fees. 

3GG9.  Do  you  know  what  the  fees  are? — One  guinea  per  term. 

3C70.  Are" the  teachers  of  music  also  paid  by  fees? — Yes,  except  for  teaching  class  singing. 

3G71.  What  are  the  fees  for  iustrumenial  music? — In  the  first  class,  £3  13s.  Gd  ;  second  class,  2^ 
guineas;  third  class,  2  guineas.  The  German  is  \\  guineas.  Dancing  aud  calisthenics,  l.i  guineas. 
In  the  regular  school  course,  class  singing  and  French  are  not  extras. 

3G72.  The  Chairman.]  IIow  long  has  the  scliool  been  established  ? — A  year  and  a  half. 

3673.  How  were  girls  in  Christchurch  educated  before  the  school  was  established? — In  private 
schools.  Many  are  still  being  educated  in  private  schools  ;  the  number  of  those  schools  has  not 
lessened  at  all. 

3674.  Professor  SJiand.]  You  have  made  no  arrangement  for  boarders? — Xo. 

3675.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  make  arrangements? — It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Board  to  make  arrangements  for  having  boarders  on  the  premises  ;  but  they  have  considered  the  question 
of  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  licensed  houses — houses  the  respectability  of  which  they 
could  vouch  for,  aud  over  which  they  could  exercise  some  supervision. 

367G.  The  Chairman.']  AYith  reg.ird  to  the  Boys'  High  School,  is  there  any  special  provision  made 
for  the  school  by  way  of  endciwment  ?— Yes.  There  was  a  reserve  of  9,326  acres  set  apart  for  the 
Boys'  High  School  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1S7S,  and  part  of  it  has  been  let,  and  will  bring  in  this 
year  £922  2s.  4d  ;  there  are  3,512  acres  of  this  reserve  not  yet  let. 

3677.  Did  this  endowment  form  a  portion  of  the  former  endowments  for  secondary  education? — 
These  reserves  were  originally  made  lor  primary  education.  By  the  Act  of  1877,  one-fourth  was  set 
apart  for  secondary  education  within  the  province,  and,  by  an  Act  of  1878,  one-half,  or  9,326  acres,  out 
of  that  one-fourth  were  allocated  to  the  Boys'  High  School. 

3678.  Is  that  the  only  endowment,  or  public  money,  enjoyed  by  the  Boys'  High  School? — Yes,  as 
annual  income.     We  have  money  for  putting  up  the  buildings. 

3679.  What  amount  have  vnu  for  that  object,  aud  how  did  you  get  it? — We  received  a  grant  from 
the  General  Assemblv  in  ls77  of  £15,000,  a  portion  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  High  School  at  Timaru. 
The  College  applied  Je6,000  of  that  money  to  the  school  at  Timaru,  and  kept  £9,000  for  the  school  in 
Christchurch. 

36S0.  Was  this  to  come  out  of  any  special  fund? — Out  of  the  £15,000  voted  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  taken  out  of  the  Land  Fund  of  Canterbury. 

3681.  Is  that  £9,000  being  expended  now  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  building  ? — Yes. 

36S2.  Is  the  contract  entered  into  ? — Yes  ;  the  foundations  are  commenced. 

8683.  What  will  be  the  cost  ?— £S,8S9  8s.  Gd. 

3684.  When  is  it  proposed  to  open  the  scliool  ? — Fifteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract  is 
the  time  specified  for  the  completion  of  the  building ;  the  school  will  not  be  open  for  twelve  months. 

36S5.  Has  anything  been  done  towards  obtaiuiug  a  staff  of  masters? — >.'o,  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  bv  the  Board.  The  mind  of  the  Board  is,  I  believe,  to  send  Home  to  England  for  a  first-class 
man,  a" good  organizer,  as  headmaster,  perhaps  at  a  salary  of  £80J;  and  probably  to  send  for  a  second 
master  also. 

3G86.  Do  you  propose  to  provide  the  headmaster  with  a  house  ? — Xo. 

3687.  Prrfessor  Shnnd.]  Do  you  propose  to  allow  him  to  take  boarders  ? — That  has  not  yet  been 
decided ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  College  Board  that  the  headmaster 
should  not  take  boarders  ;  that,  when  that  is  done,  the  school  becomes  a  commercial  establishment, 
instead  of  a  strictly  educational  establishment,  and  that  it  is  better  to  pay  a  good  man  a  sufficient 
salarv  and  not  have  his  time  occupied  with  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills. 

3688.  The  Chairman.]  Then  the  building  in  course  of  erection  is  not  designed  for  the  reception  of 
boarders  ? — No. 

3689.  Professor  Sale.]  Can  you  state  how  the  cost  of  erecting  the  building  used  by  the  Canterbury 
College  was  defrayed? — By  grants  from  the  Provincial  Government. 

3690.  To  what  amount  ? — College  buildings,  including  chemical  laboratory,  £9,353  ISs.  Gd. ;  east 
wing  of  College,  now  nearly  complete,  £4,4UU.     The  cost  of  this  wing  will  be  defrayed  by  amount 
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apnropiintod  from  proocoil*  of  «r»lo  of  roBorvci,  in  nccorJanco  with  tlio  proviHionH  of  "The  Canterbury  Mr. itontgom*ri/. 
EJiu'iiiidiiiil  Honcrvi'M  SiiUi  iiiitl  LciiHiii^  Acl,  ls70."  ~        _ 

:tii'.i|.  WlmtHiiniMol'  iiioiicv,  iilhiir  llmii  thimo  which  have  boon  alrcndy  roforrcd  to,  havo  been  at  Aprd  12, 187». 
nny  liiii«  (,'MiMlril  by  tlio  I'rovinciiil  or  (iciicral  (IdviTmncnl  I'lir  (ho  piirposcM  of  tliin  Colb-jjc,  or  itH 
tl('i)fM<lfiit,  iiiHl  il  111  ioiiM  i* —Slid  for  Colic;;!',  .Cl,"">l>;  lilliiijjH  for  ("ollui^o  unil  clii'iiiirjil  laboratory, 
iCl,."{Sli;  ainoiiiil  rcfi'ivcd  for  iiijiiiilc-iiaiico  of  t'ollcj,'!-  hIiico  IS7.'J,  Cl'J.Ot!;)  7h.  Miih(!iiiii:  (Jraiil  from 
Provincial  (iovciiiiiu'ril,  L'l:t,<i'Jli  lOs.  lid,  for  buiMiiij^H  Hiiico  lH7t  (liut  prcvioiiH  to  that  time  tiirro 
WaH  cxpoiided  by  llii'  i'roviiu-ial  (lovtriiiiioiil  on  btiildiiiijH  al)oiit  C'7,0l)())  ;  on  fitlinj^B,  X'l.O.lO;  and  for 
maintiMianco  and  additional  lilliiit,'H  hIiu-o  ls7;t,  .L'G,:!!t.'i.  (JirU*  Jiifili  School:  Buiblin^jH,  .C5,0U0, 
and  .Cl.OltO  for  the  Nile,  and  L'sOi)  for  niainlcnaiuv.  Public  i/ilirary  :  For  building's,  Cf.ODO;  fittings, 
£251) ;  f,'ranl  for  bookn,  C  1,01)0  for  reference  department,  and  for  nniintenance  and  bonks  to  circulating 
department  Hinco  lS7;!  ,C:i,!10l>  10m.  The  balances  to  tho  credits  of  tho  above  amounts  (particulars  of 
whidi  bavo  been  ^ivcn  previously),  on  tbo  1st  January,  l!s7'.),  arc  purlions  of  tlitse  sums. 

86i)U.  The  Vliairmiin.]  Is  there  any  special  endowment  for  tlio  cstAblishmcnt  of  a  medical  school 
in  Christehurch  ? — Yes  ;  5,000  acres  were  sot  a|)art. 

;K')i);{.  What  is  tho  position  of  tiuit  reserve  at  present? — It  has  only  been  recently  surveyed,  and 
it  was  found  to  contain  about  ;U)0  acres  short  of  tho  area  named.  I  applied  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Ijands  for  some  land  aiijoininij  to  make  up  tho  deficiency,  but  he  informed  me  that  tho  Govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  tako  any  action  in  tho  matter.  5,000  acres  was  tbo  area  mentioned  in  the 
Umette.  but  there  aro  only  l.U.'iO  acre.'*,  which  wo  will  let  as  soon  as  wo  can  ;  at  jircsent  it  is  yielding 
no  revenue. 

3(i0k  Professor  ShanA.']  "What  is  tho  character  of  the  land  ?— It  is  situated  on  tho  plain,  and  is 
light  land,  with  a  <;ood  deal  of  surface  stono  upon  it. 

3(>!)5.     Is  it  agricultural  land? — Yes  ;  it  can  be  ploughed. 

:U)96.  The  Chairman.]  What  rental  do  you  anticipate  from  it  ? — If  times  were  pretty  fair  wo 
should  get  'Is.  per  acre  per  annum  for  it  for  seven  years. 

30i)7.  And  how  is  tho  Medical  School  maintained  at  present? — It  is  in  an  embryo  state  at  present, 
and  has  no  active  existence.  A  comuiitteo  or  Medical  Council  has  been  appointed  by  the  College 
Board,  which  has  this  matter  in  hand  and  confers  with  the  medical  faculty.  AVheu  the  Medical  School 
is  established  it  will  be  a  department  of  the  College,  and  under  its  control ;  at  present  we  have  not  got 
the  necessary  funds.  We  hope  to  see  it  established  very  shortly;  wc  have  every  requisite  but  the 
funds.  We  have  got  a  hospital,  in  which  there  a  suflicicnt  number  of  beds,  and  we  shall  have  the 
requisite  staff  to  teach  everything  that  is  required.  It  is  estimated  that  £2,000  a  year  will  be  neces- 
sary to  support  a  medical  college  ])roperly. 

3698.  Are  any  lectures  being  given  at  present  in  the  Canterbury  College,  with  a  view  to  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  a  Medical  School  r — No,  not  beyond  the  ordinary  instruction  in  chemistry,  botany,  and 
biology. 

3099.  I  think  there  has  been  some  provision  made  for  a  Law  School  ? — No  provision  has  been 
made,  except  that  law  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  lectures  are  given  in  the  College.  There  has 
been  no  special  provision,  because  our  funds  are  so  short ;  no  doubt  we  want  a  professor. 

3700.  Rev.  tV.  J.  Haheiis.]  Are  any  lectures  on  technical  subjects  delivered  in  connection  with 
the  Museum,  or  is  the  Museum  used  to  illustrate  any  portion  of  the  instruction  given  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  College  ? — The  Museum  is  of  value  iu  connection  with  the  instruction  given  in  geology, 
zoology,  and  botany. 

3701.  Frpfexsor  Brown.]  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  establish  a  lectureship  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Technical  Science  ? — That  has  not  been  decided  ;  we  are  getting  out  models,  &c. 

3702.  Sev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Are  any  lectures  forming  part  of  the  College  course  delivered  in  the 
Museum  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  Dr.  Haast  lectures  iu  the  College,  but  he  uses  the  Museum 
in  connection  with  his  lectures. 

3703.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
has  assumed  the  form  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony? — It  is  formed  for  encouraging  a 
liberal  education,  but  not  as  a  teaching  body.  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  encouragement  of  education, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  New  Zealand,  that  it  should  not  be  a  teaching  body — that  it  should 
remain  as  it  is  at  present,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  members  of  the  Senate 
are  aijpointed,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but,  taking  the  objects  of  the  institution  as  defined  iu  the  -ith 
section  of  "  The  University  Act,  l!574,"  my  view  is  that,  taking  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  into 
consideration,  the  University  iu  its  present  form  is  better  calculated  to  advance  higher  education  than 
if  it  were  a  teaching  body. 

3704.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  mean  by  that  a  teaching  body  necessarily  located  at  one  place? — 
Tes. 

3705.  Tou  are  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland? — Not  very 
well ;  I  believe  there  are  three  colleges  forming  one  University. 

370y.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  form  of  University  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  New 
Zealand — a  series  of  colleges  at  the  ditferent  centres  of  population,  forming  one  University  ? — Yes. 
I  understand  that  the  colleges  in  Ireland  have  individual  teaching  powers,  and  are  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  University,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  The  Otago  University  and  Canterbury  College 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  University,  provided  they  conform  to  certain  rules  laid  down,  and 
the  University  does  not  interfere  with  their  internal  management,  or  appoint  the  professors.  By  a 
teaching  body,  I  understand  a  bodv  that  would  appoint  professors  and  have  the  management. 

37u7.  As  far  as  1  know  each  College  in  Ireland  appoints  its  own  officers:  do  you  think  that  is 
a  form  of  University  adapted  to  this  country  ? — Yes. 

3708.  Professor  Sale.]  You  know  what  institutions  are  at  present  affiliated  to  tho  University  of 
New  Zealand? — I  think  1  know  them  all  from  memory. 

3709.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  affiliated  institutions  now  in  existence  are  such  as  ought  to  hold 
the  position  of  affiliated  institutions? — I  do  not  think  they  should. 
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^r.  Montgomery.         3710.  IIow  would  you  define  the  sort  of  institution  which  you  would  coneider  entitled  to  afEliation? 

. — An  inntitution  like  tlio  Otafjo  University  or  the  Canterbury  Collof^e. 

AprJ  12, 1879.  3711.  Fiofessor  Shand.^  You  mean  CHtablislimeuts  instituted  for  giving  University  instruction? 

—Yes. 

3712.  Professor  Sale]  It  has  been  advocated  in  some  parts  of  the  colony  that  institutioin  which 
are  at  prcpcnt  grammar  scliools  nhould  gradually  grow  into  University  institutions,  and  provide  Univer- 
sity instruction :  do  you  think  that  is  jiossiblo  witliout  llicir  throwing  off  the  character  of  grammar 
schools? — They  might  grow  into  something  diifcrent  from  what  tliey  are  now:  that  is  to  say,  they 
might  grow  from  grammar  schools  into  colleges  ;  but  they  would  have  to  cliange  their  whole  coume 
of  iustruclion,  and  also  the  mode  of  admission. 

3713.  They  would,  in  fact,  have  to  cease  to  bo  grammar  schools  ? — Yes ;  I  consider  that  a 
grammar  school  and  a  college  are  two  distinct  institutions. 

3714.  You  think  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  combine  school  education  and  college  education  in  one 
institution  r — Not  perhaps  liopeless,  but  I  think  that,  wherever  liiere  is  a  sufficient  population  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  college,  such  an  institution  should  c,\ist,  and,  when  established,  no 
gramnjar  school  in  that  locality  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Univer.'iity.  In  a  place,  however,  where  tho 
population  is  not  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  i)roper  college,  the  gratnniar  school  might  bo  affiliated  for  a 
time.  But  those  grammar  schools  would  nave  to  bo  upon  a  very  good  looting,  and  their  affiliation 
should  only  be  a  temporary  arrangement. 

3715.  Professor  Brown.]  AVould  you  approve  of  the  existence  of  two  colleges  in  one  town  ? — No. 
I  think  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  have  two  colleges  supported  by  the  State  in  one  town. 

3716.  Sujiposing  there  are  two  institutions  in  one  town  and  botli  consider  themselves  colleges,  do 
you  think  they  should  both  be  affiliated,  or  that  a  choice  should  be  made,  and  that  the  University 
should  only  alliliate  one? — I  would  defiun  a  college  proper  to  be  an  institution  which  gives  instruction 
by  means  of  lectures,  and  where  young  men  are  admitted  to  matriculate,  and  can  acquire  the  education 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  degrees ;  and  I  should  not  regard  as  a  college  a  school  for  small  boys. 
If  the  State  provided  a  college  in  a  town,  and  private  individuals  chose  to  establish  another,  I  should 
have  no  objection  ;  but  then  it  should  be  a  college  uot  only  in  name,  but  in  fact,  with  all  the  machinery 
for  teaching  that  is  possessed  by  Canterbury  College  or  the  University  of  Otago. 

3717.  Where  there  are  two  colleges  in  a  town — one  a  real  colleKC,  and  the  other  merely  a  college 
in  name — should  the  Univer.sity  put  aside  the  application  of  the  institution  which  is  not  a  real  college  ? 
— Certainly. 

3718.  It  ought  to  be  capable  of  deciding  between  the  two  ? — Certainly. 

3719.  Pev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.]  Do  you  consider  that  tiie  professors  of  Universities,  like  those  of 
Melbourne  and  Otago,  receive  sufficient  salaries? — I  do  not  think  they  do.  The  Canterbury  College 
Board  has  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  professors  from  £G00  to  £700, 
which  it  is  proposed  they  shall  receive  nest  year  ;  and  I  do  not  think  £'700,  without  house  allowance, 
ia  sufficient.  Of  course  they  get  fees,  but  I  think  that  men  possessing  the  high  attainments  and  having 
the  zeal  and  energv  which  are  essential  in  professors  of  a  college  like  this  should  receive  liberal 
remuneration,  and  I  do  not  think  that  £'>00  a  year  would  be  too  much. 

3720.  Eev.  W.  J.  Hnhciis.]  Do  you  think  that  the  University  should  confine  the  granting  of  degrees 
to  students  who  are  on  the  books  of  the  various  affiliated  institutions,  and  do  actually  keep  terms  there, 
or  would  vou  be  in  favour  of  the  granting  of  degrees  to  men  who  come  up  from  private  study,  and  are 
able  to  pass  the  examinations? — 1  should  be  in  favour  of  granting  degrees  to  students  who  could  pass 
the  examinations,  no  matter  how  their  knowledge  was  obtained — whether  privately  or  at  affiliated 
institutions. 

3721.  Have  you  considered  what  amount  of  value  would  attach  to  affiliation  if  that  principle  wero 
admitted — what  necessity  there  would  be  for  affiliation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
absolute  necessity  for  affiliation,  but  1  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  indeed  to  a  college  to  be 
connected  with  the  University. 

3722.  Professor  Protcii]  Could  you  define  the  special  value  of  the  connection— the  value,  for 
instance,  which  results  both  to  Canterbury  College  and  to  the  University  of  Otago  from  their  affiliation 
to  the  University  ?— No  doubt  tho  students  of  the  College  consider  that  the  education  they  are  receiving 
is  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  institution  were  not  affiliated  to  the  University. 

3723.  And  is  not  thu  same  status  given  to  Christ's  College  Granmiar  School  ?  Should  not  the 
boys  of  that  school  feel  the  same  ? — Probably  they  would.  I  have  prcviou.-^ly  expressed  my  opinion 
that,  where  the  State  provides  funds  for  a  college  in  a  town,  there  should  be  no  other  college  affiliated 
in  that  town,  except  it  has  an  efficient  machinery  for  imparling  higher  education,  as  is  possessed  by 
Canterbury  College  and  the  Otago  University.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  Christ's  College  Grammar 
School  should  be  affiliated. 

3724.  Professor  Sale.]  If  affiliation  were  done  away  with  altogether,  would  it  not  get  rid  of  a 
considerable  difficulty  which  now  exists  in  deciding  what  instilutiou  is  fit  to  be  affiliated? — No  doubt 
it  would. 

3725.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  desirable  that  that  difficulty  should  be  got  rid  of? — I  think  it  desirable 
that  wherever  the  difficulty  occurs  it  should  be  met  and  settled  fairly. 

3726.  Considering  the  great  diversity  of  the  different  institutions  now  affiliated,  would  it  be  a 
serious  loss  to  Canterbury  College  and  Otago  University  if  the}'  ceased  to  be  affiliated? — I  think  it 
would  injure  their  status  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  this  College  severed 
from  the  University. 

3727.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  lists  would  not  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  public  as  to  which 
institutions  were  capable  of  providing  a  higher  education  without  the  mere  name  of  alhliation  ? — No 
doubt  they  would,  if  the  public  looked  into  the  matter;  whether  the  public  do  look  or  would  look  into 
the  matter  is  another  thing — they  take  it  for  granted  that  this  College  is  a  part  of  the  University  of 
New  Zealand. 
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Mr.  a.  M.  O'Korki.,  MJI.Tl.,  in  the  clinir. 

Itiiv,  \V.  H  Mulfjan, 
I'rofoHMor  Siilc, 
I'rol'uHHor  [Sliaiid. 

Mr8.  Incii.k  waH  Hworii  iiml  oxainined.  ^frl.  Tngle. 

3728.  The  Chairman.]   Voii  aro  tho  Lmly-l'rincipal  of  the  t'liriHtcliurcIi  GirU'  High  School? —    April  1*  1879 


ProfcNJior  llrowii, 

I'ml'i-HHor  ( 'diili, 

Itcv.  \K.  .1.  Jliibons  (Socrotary), 


Yea 

a7l2i).  IIow  long  havo  you  hiM  tliiil  oirn-o? — Siiico  fho  bejtinniiif;  of  tho  hist  term,  in  1877. 

;t7.'10.  Had  you  botMi  |)i'ovii>iisly  ciiL;a;;c»il  iu  teaching? — Yes;  1  iiad  buen  teaching  for  Bomo  timo 
in  ft  private  school,  and  I  iiad  |)i'ival(>  pupils  of  my  own. 

37.'{l.  Dill  tho  startiu;,'  of  tho  dirls'  High  Sehool  devolve  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

;t732.  How  inniiy  i)upils  have  you  at  present':' — Eii^hty-niiie. 

373!}.  Have  pupils  to  pass  any  exainiiialion  before  being  aduiiltcd  to  the  school? — Yes,  they  havo 
to  pass  an  easy  examination  ;  tiu-y  must  read  lluently,  and  pass  an  examination  in  dictation,  and  must 
know  a  little  of  tlie  lirst  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

373 1.  is  there  any  minimum  age  for  admission  ? — No  ;  at  first  we  fixed  the  age  at  ten,  but,  as  it 
was  perhaps  better  to  liave  a  forward  child  of  nine  than  a  backward  ouc  of  ten,  we  substituted  an 
examination  for  tho  limit  of  age. 

3735.  Until  what  age  do  they  generally  remain  at  school  ? — I  think  about  seventeen  is  the  average 

373G.  How  manj'  assistants  havo  you  in  conducting  tho  school  ? — Four. 

3737.  Uy  whom  are  tliey  ap[)ointed  ?  On  your  recommendation? — No;  they  aro  appointed  by 
tho  Board  of  Governors  of  t'anterbury  College. 

3738.  Fiiifcssvr  Shand.']  Does  the  Board  usually  consult  tbc  Lady-Priucipal  iu  making  the  appoint- 
ments?— Yes,  they  did  consult  me. 

3739.  In  the  case  of  all  appointments? — Yes;  IMiss  Edger  and  ^lisa  Hamilton  were  appointed 
about  the  sauio  time  that  I  was,  without  any  reference  to  me  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  other  two  teachers 
I  was  consulted. 

37-10.  And  tho  Board  adopted  your  recommendation  ? — Yes. 

3741.  The  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  published  prospectus  of  the  scliool  ? — No. 

3742.  Is  there  a  published  time-table  ? — No. 

3743.  AVliat  are  the  fees  charged  at  the  school  ? — Three  guineas  a  term  for  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  four  guineas  for  eliildren  over  twelve. 

3741.  Is  there  any  [)rovision  for  taking  boarder.^  ? — No. 

374.3.  Do  you  think,  if  you  had  aecommodatiou  for  boarders,  young  ladies  would  come  from  the 
country  districts  to  attend  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  have  reason  to  think  so  ;  I  have  had  one  or  two  appli- 
cations— it  would  be  an  advantage,  I  think. 

3740.  licv.  TV.  J.  Hahcns.]  Under  whose  control  do  you  think  the  boarding  establishment  .should 
be  ? — I  think  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  some  one  unconnected  with  the  teaching  staff,  because 
it  would  be  too  much  work  for  one  person.  1  think  that  some  lady  should  be  authorized  to  tako 
boarders. 

3747.  The  Chiinnan.]  Are  there  any  charges  for  extras  at  the  school? — Yes;  there  are  extra 
charges  for  music,  drawing,  and  German. 

3748.  "Wbat  is  the  charge  for  music  per  quarter? — "We  have  three  different  teachers  of  music. 
The  principal  teacher  charges  three  guineas  aud  a  half  per  term  ;  oue  of  the  ladies  charges  two  guineas 
and  a  half,  and  the  other  two  guineas. 

3749.  Eev.  W.  E.  Mitlgan.]  You  mean  instrumental  music?— Yes;  nine  of  the  pupils  have  learnt 
singing  privately.     I  do  not  know  what  the  chari;e  is  for  that. 

3750.  Professor  Shand.]  What  is  the  lengtb  of  the  term? — Thirteen  weeks — there  are  three  terms 
of  thirteen  weeks  each. 

3751.  Professor  Cool'.]  The  entrance  examination  is  one  of  the  standards  of  ihe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  it  not  ? — Not  exactly.     It  is  something  near  ihe  Third  Standard,  but  not  quite  the  same. 

3752.  Tlie,  Chairman.]  Is  drawing  taught  in  the  school  as  an  ordinary  subject,  or  is  it  an  extra? — 
Drawing  is  an  extra  subject. 

3753.  Hev.  W.  J.  Mahcns.]  Do  many  girls  learn  drawing  ? — Not  very  many.  It  rather  interferes 
with  the  resjular  course.  All  the  extra  .subjects  are  a  very  great  hindrance  iu  that  respect,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  girls  have  discontinued  them  of  their  own  accord,  on  tiiat  account. 

3754.  Do  you  find  that  the  music  lessons  intei-fere  very  much  with  the  regular  course? — Yes,  they 
interfere  very  much  indeed. 

3755.  The  Chairman.]  Is  your  present  staff  of  teachers  sufficient  r — Yes,  I  think,  quite 
sufficient. 

3756.  Hev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Can  you  state  what  are  the  ascertained  qualifications  of  your  assis- 
tants?— Miss  Edger  has  taken  a  B..A.  degree  of  the  New  Zealand  University ;  Miss  Hamilton,  I  think, 
holds  a  second-class  certificate  from  the  Canterbury  Board  ;  and  Miss  Connon  has  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, and  has  also  passed  tlie  first  part  01  the  B.A.  degree  examination.  1  think  Miss  Dunnage  has  a 
third-class  certificate. 

3757.  The  Chairman.]  Does  the  Board  of  Governors  supply  you  with  maps  for  the  use  of  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

3758.  With  anything  else  ? — They  supply  everything  in  the  way  01  stationery  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers — everything  v^e  v.'ant  ;  they  supply  nothing  for  the  pupils. 

3759.  Professor  Cook.]  They  supply  diagrams,  models,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  everything 
of  that  kind. 
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3rrt.  Ingle.  37G0.  You  think  you  have  sufGcient  of  those  ? — Yes. 

. ;J701.  The  C'/iainniin.]    Do  any  of  your  pupils  come  from  the  public  primary  scbools? — Yea, 

April  14, 1879.   ,yg  have  sevoral  from  the  primary  schools — several  who  have  takea  scholarships  uader  the  Board  of 
Education. 

'■i7i')'2.  Are  there  any  special  scholarships  ofTcred  for  competition  amonjist  the  pupils  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  ? — Four  Kc-liDlarsliips  were  j;iven  last  year  to  the  hca'l  pupils  in  each  of  the  first  four 
classes,  and  three  Hchularships  were  given  by  examination  to  any  one  who  clioso  to  apply,  tliere  being  a 
certain  rcslriclion  as  to  age.  I  am  not  certain  that  tlic  latter  scholarsliijjs  are  to  bo  |)ermuucut,  and 
that  we  shall  always  have  them. 

37G3.  Were  the  winners  of  these  scholarships  you  have  mentioned  admitted  as  pupils  into  the 
Girls'  High  School  ? — Yes. 

3701.  AVIiat  was  the  value  of  the  scholarships? — The  open  scholarships  were  £20,  and  the  other 
scholarships  were  £10. 

37C.J.  J?ev.  W.  J.  JIfiheiis.']  Do  you  find  that  the  girls  who  come  up  from  the  primary  schools  are 
generally  well  prepared  ? — Yes ;  they  are  very  well  prepared  indeed — very  much  better  than  the 
others. 

37GG.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  placing  them  on  account  of  their  want  of  knowledge  on  certain 
subjects  that  are  ordinarily  taught  in  the  school  ? — Xo  ;  I  find  they  learn  so  well  that  they  easily  pick 
up  any  new  subject. 

37G7.  The  Cliairman.']  "Who  conducted  the  examinations  for  the  scholarships  ? — Professor  Brown 
and  Professor  Cook,  I  think. 

37GS.  Professor  Shaiul.]  Arc  the  holders  of  the  Education  Board  scholarships  charged  fees,  the 
same  as  ordinary  pupils  ? — Yes. 

37G9.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  you  know  the  value  of  these  Education  Board  scholarships  ? — I  think 
it  is  £10  a  year. 

3770.  For  how  long  ? — Two  years. 

3771.  The  Chairman.']  Are  there  other  prizes  given  in  the  way  of  books  ? — Yes  ;  books  were  given 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  They  were  given  to  the  first  three  or  four  in  each  class;  they  were  not  given 
in  the  separate  subjects. 

3772.  Were  they  awarded  as  the  result  of  an  examination,  or  as  the  general  result  of  attendance 
and  learning  throughout  the  year? — They  were  given  as  the  general  result  of  the  examination  and  of 
the  good-conduct  and  other  marks  obtained  during  the  year — everything  counted. 

3773.  licv.  W.  J.  Kabens.]  Has  there  been  any  i-emarkable  variation  from  term  to  term  in  the 
number  of  girls  attending  tlie  school  ? — No,  uo  very  remarkable  difl'i;rence  ;  the  numbers  last  year 
seemed  to  come  down  rather.  Tnere  were  just  a  few  less  in  the  second  term  than  there  were  in  the 
first,  and  a  few  less  again  in  the  third  term.  I  think  a  good  many  came  at  first  from  curiosity,  and, 
finding  they  had  to  work  very  hard,  they  left.     I  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  that  way. 

377J?.  Then,  were  the  girls  who  left  for  the  most  part  the  senior  girls? — They  were  girls  of  all 
ages. 

377.J.  Professor  Brown.]  Do  you  find,  with  regard  to  girls  who  come  from  ladies'  private  schools, 
auy  difficulty  in  classifying  them,  or  in  getting  them  into  a  higher  class  ? — In  a  general  way,  I  fiud  that 
they  are  not  so  thoroughly  prepared  as  those  from  the  primary  schools. 

377G.  Is  there  a  large  proportion  from  private  schools  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  a  good  many  from  pri- 
vate schools,  and  they  are  certainly  not  so  well  grounded  as  those  from  primary  schools. 

3777.  Per.  TV.  J.  Hahens.]  Did  you  fiud  that  most  of  the  girls  who  came  to  you  were  prepared  at 
once  to  take  advantage  of  what  ouy;ht  to  be  the  highest  teaching  of  a  high  school  ? — When  thev  came 
to  us  we  found  tliat  their  average  attainments  were  very  low  indeed.  We  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
preliminary  work  at  fust. 

377s.  Do  you  think  the  school  has  yet  reached  its  proper  development  in  regard  to  the  range  of 
subjects  ? — I  do  not  tliink  it  has  quite  done  so  vet ;  but  it  is  very  much  higher  now  than  it  was. 

3779.  And  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  gii'ls  who  are  with  you  now,  making  progress, 
are  likely  to  stay  until  thoy  have  reached  what  you  would  regard  as  the  proper  standard  ? — Yes,  a  great 
many  of  them.  I  tiiiuk  all  those  wiio  did  not  care  about  studying  have  left,  and  nearly  all  those  who 
are  remaining  are  really  industrious,  aii'l  evidently  want  to  get  on. 

3780.  How  long  do  you  think  those  girls  who  have  been  with  you  from  the  beginning  will  have  to 
remain,  in  order  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  your  high-school  course — how  long  from  the  present 
time  ? — It  depends  upon  the  class  they  are  in  at  present.  I  think  the  first  class  this  vear  ought  to  be 
the  upper  first  next  year.  I  want  each  class  to  advance  a  step  every  year,  and  only  to  move  them  at 
the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  when  they  have  reached  the  upper  first  class  they  will  be  able  to  attend  lec- 
tures at  the  College,  and  prepare  for  the  matriculation  exaraiuation ;  and  the  second  class  will  then 
move  up,  and  be  the  first  next  year. 

3781.  .So  that  what  you  have  just  called  the  upper  first  class  will  be,  in  fact,  what  you  would  wish 
to  regai'd  as  the  final  class  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

37;?2.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  reach  that  stage  since  the  opening  of  the  school  until  just 
now  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  just  got  an  upper  first  class. 

37S3.  The  Chairman.]  Are  many  of  your  pupils  staying  at  the  school  with  the  view  of  going  to 
the  University  for  matriculation? — I  do  not  know  if  many  of  them  intend  to  do  so,  but  it  was  my 
idea  that  ihey  should.  Nobody  has  expressed  to  me  a  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  desired  to  have  some 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course.  I  wanted  them  to  work  up  to  some  particular  point,  and,  as 
we  were  connected  with  the  College,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  point  to  fix. 

3784.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  attend  the  lectures  given  in  Canterbury  College  ? — Yes ;  two. 

3785.  Rev.  IV.  J.  Hahens.]  Are  any  special  lectures  given  by  the  professors  in  the  College  for  the 
benefit  of  your  scholars  exclusively? — Yes.  Professor  Bickerton  is  giving  a  course  in  natural 
philosophy. 

37S6.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  find  that  all  classes  of  the  community  avail  themselves  of  the 
school  ? — Yes  ;  I  thiuk  all  classes  are  represented. 
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ProfoNBor  BifKEiiTO:*,  F.C.S.,  wft*  nworii  ftiid  oxommod.  /'m/  l)!el»rion. 

:i7s7.  AVIkiI   is  viiur  ronnrctiDii  with  ('iinlcrbury  Collogo? — I  nin    Profci-Hor  of  ChdiuiHlry  and    ^nni  ii  i879 

I'llVMIl'M. 

;I7.SS.  IV'rlmpM  vim  wdiilii  Invoiii'  tlic  ('iiininisHion  liy  Udliiifj  iih  your  prcvioiiH  cxncrifiirn  in  tlicMO 
iimtlcrN  y — 1  wiiN  a  Icaclii'r  I'nr  miiic  yciii's  iiiidpr  llio  .Si'iciirc  niid  Art  Dcpiirliiii'iit  in  I'",ni,'l(in(l,  and  tlio 
Hi'ci'olui'y  to  tliis  CoiiiiniHNidii  told  nio  lie  liail  mccmi  my  wmk  rcrcrrt'd  to  iiH  having  Iji'cn  nirnjiilnrly 
HiK'iH'Hut'ul  ill  lOii^laiid.     My  claHNCH  wcio  aliiiont  tlio  liii-pjcHl,  in  lOnglimd  ;  once  or  twice,  1  bidicvc,  tlicy 

rOHO  to   tlio  lliniu'nt    piTCCMltll^O  ol"  HUfCl'HS. 

;i7s!).  /'i<i/'i:is(>r  Siilr.]  In  wlial  pni't  of  Midland? — I  tatiglit  cliiNflCH  in  London,  Tiirininglmm,  and 
Soutliaiiiploii ;  liul  ill  I-uiidoii  cliiully.  I  wnH  iiIho  nonior  Quccn'H  scholar  at  tlio  lloyal  School  of  Mines, 
London. 

371)0.  T/io  Chairman.]  .And  !iow  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Canterbury  College? — Since 

1S7-L 

;]70L  Technical  hcIiooIm  arc  includi'il  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  t!ic  C'oinmisHion  would 
like  to  know  wlicthcv  you  have  considered  llii;  (|iieHtion  of  the  best  means  of  nii])plying  technical 
education  in  this  colony? — I  have  considered  tlio  iiinttcr  in  times  ])ast  a  good  deal,  but  not  very  much 
recently.  My  own  o]iinion  is  that  the  estabiishiiicnt  of  a  special  technical  school  at  the  present  time 
would  perhaps  be  premalure.  1  think  that  the  best  way  in  which  the  i)rogreHH  of  technical  education 
would  be  protnotcMl  would  be  by  the  iiitroductiiui  of  science  into  schools,  aiul  by  the  establishment  of 
a  niodilied  scheiuo  on  the  plan  of  the  .Science  anil  Art  Depart  inenl  in  England.  1  dare  say  you  know 
pretty  well  the  arranj;eiiuiit  of  the  Eiii;lish  fScience  and  Art  Department.  Teachers  qualify  themselves 
by  ])assini;  an  examiiialioii,  and  then  conduct  their  owu  classes  under  local  committees;  and  they  aro 
paid  by  the  results  id"  the  leaching,  (ho  examiners  being  generally  the  most  eminent  men  in  Kui,'land.  .    . 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  lilting  to  establish  schools  for  the  special  teaching  of  technical  branches 
— branches  of  art  and  uianul'aclurc — yet  ;  but  by  technical  education  I  mean  more  particularly  such  a 
training  in  geometry,  drawing,  and  elementary  science  as  will  enable  the  students  to  understand  the 
principles  of  the  science  involved  in  their  afterwork,  and  I  think  that  such  an  education  might  very 
successfully  be  given  by  means  of  these  evening  classes.  If  wo  had  evening  classes  of  such  n,  kind  I 
do  not  think  there  would  bo  a  necessity  to  have  anything  like  the  same  wide  curriculum  that  they  have 
ia  the  English  Science  and  Art  Department;  I  think  tlie  number  of  subjects  might  be  reduced  to  a 
considerable  extent.  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  the  population  of  the  colony  is  sufficient  at  the 
present  time  to  permit  of  the  success  of  such  a  scheme,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  it  would  be  of  great 
uso  in  the  colony. 

;?792.  licf.  ]V.  J.  Uahens.']  By  what  authority  do  j-ou  think  that  such  a  modified  science  and  art 
department  as  you  have  indicated  should  bo  conducted?— I  think  it  should  be  conducted  by  the 
General  Govermncnt. 

3703.  Would  you  bring  it  into  any  relation  with  the  L^niversity  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  it  should 
be  purely  technical,  whereas  the  University  is  an  institution  for  general  training;  therefore  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  it  appears  to  uie,  would  hardly  be  a  suitable  body  to  have  the  control,  not 
having  been  selected  with  that  view. 

319i.  What  is  your  view  of  the  relation  of  a  higher  technical  training  to  a  liberal  education? — I 
should  s.ay  that  a  fair  general  education  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  even  for  the  higher 
technical  training  required  for  a  foreman  of  works  or  of  manufactures.  I  speak  from  experience  here, 
for  I  have  known  a  great  many  in  England  who  have  only  had  a  fair  general  education,  and  who  have 
done  exceedingly  ■well  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  technical  work. 

3795.  Professor  Cook.]  AV^hen  you  speak  of  a  modified  science  and  art  department,  1  presume  you 
suppose  that  lectures  or  teaching  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  large  centres  of  population  ? — Xo  ;  I 
mean  that  that  feature  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  should  be  retained  intact  which  permits 
classes  to  be  held  in  any  place  where  a  qualified  teacher  likes  to  commence  them. 

3796.  On  his  own  account?  —  Tes. 

3797.  And  paid  hj  results  ? — Yes. 

379S.  Take  Christchurch  as  an  example  :  do  you  think  there  is  scope  here  for  such  a  thing  ?^ 
Decidedly. 

3799.  Have  popular  lectures  been  a  success  here  ? — I  think  they  have  been.  The  last  popular 
lecture,  or  course  of  lectures,  was  attended  by  about  forty  or  fifty  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  would 
have  developed  into  students  had  we  continued  the  classes.  There  was  a  strong  student  feeling  among 
them  all;  they  were  constantly  asking  questions,  and  after  the  lecture  they  would  generally  stay  for 
nearly  an  hour  asking  questions  about  the  apparatus  :  in  fact,  it  was  more  like  a  class  than  a  popular 
lecture. 

3500.  Then  you  think  that,  if  a  properly  qualified  teacher,  with  sufficient  apparatus,  &c.,  were  to 
start  such  classes,  he  might  look  for  an  attendance  of  forty  or  fifty  ? — No,  not  so  many  as  that,  I  should 
think  ;  but  it  has  always  been  found  with  these  science  and  art  classes  that  the  whole  subject  works 
well  together — that  if  mechanical  drawing  be  taught  it  will  always  attract  a  very  large  number  of 
artisans  to  come  and  learn  it,  and,  after  they  have  been  through  mechanical  drawing,  they  begin  to  be 
interested  in  other  branches,  and  then  other  classes  are  formed,  and  the  thing  grows  all  round.  That 
has  been  my  experience.  We  generally  found  that  mechanical  drawing  was  the  class  which  students 
first  joined. 

3501.  Professor  SJiaiit7.~\  How  would  you  propose  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus? — I  would 
let  the  teacher  look  out  for  himself  partly,  but  give  him  assistance  from  the  department. 

3502.  Partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher? — Yes  ; 
hut  the  apparatus  should  be  supplied  in  cheap  sets,  that  would  suit  the  different  branches  of  science. 
The  Government  should  have  the  sets  and  supply  them  to  the  teachers  at  a  cheap  rate. 

3503.  And  how  would  the  class-rooms  be  provided  ? — The  use  of  the  public  schools  would  be 
obtained,  and  various  rooms  that  might  be  available  for  the  purpose.  That  is  how  it  ia  done  in 
England. 
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Frof.  Sickerlon.  3801.  Profoxsor  Cool:]  I»  it  tlic  practice  partly  to  supply  the  apparatus  in  England? — Yea. 

3805.  Even  althoug'i  tlie  teiiolicrij  are  entirely  inJcpeinJciit  r — i'lio  apparatus  in  England  is  not 

April  14,  1879.  supplied  to  the  teaclier ;  it  is  sup|)lied  to  the  local  comtnittoo  ;  but  generally  speaking  the  teacher  has 
to  pay  for  it,  and  it  reniainH  virtually  his  propert}'.  I  think  it  would  be  butter  to  let  the  teacher  buy 
the  apparatus  at  a  reduced  rate,  if  ho  has  passed  his  examination,  and  is  known  to  bo  doing  good 
work. 

SSOU.  Iirv.  IV.  J.  JLihfitx.]  What  service  do  you  think  a  college  «uch  as  this  should  render  to  the 
causo  of  elementary  teclinical  instruction  ? — My  opinion  is  that  a  college  such  as  this  should  give  a 
course  of  popular  evening  lectures.  By '"  popular  "  I  mean  simply  that  they  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  free  from  sucli  technical  expressions  as  would  demand  a  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  students  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  bo  other  than  absolutely  scientific — that  is  to  Bay, 
that  they  should  be  purely  teaching  lectures  just  as  much  as  those  given  to  the  University  classes. 

3507.  If  this  College  supplied  such  popular  lectures,  would  it  thereby  furnish  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion wiiich  you  have  been  speaking  of  as  properly  to  be  supplied  by  a  science  and  art  department? 
— No,  it  would  not ;  it  would  only  be  an  adjunct,  just  in  the  same  way  as  my  students  in  London 
frenuentiy  attended  the  eouri<cs  of  lectures  given  by  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Huxley,  and  others, 
at  the  Uoyal  Scliool  of  Mines.  The  one  is  a  popular  lecture  more  fully  illustrated  by  experiments 
than  the  class  teaching  would  be,  and,  of  course,  untutorial — much  less  tutorial,  at  all  events,  than  the 
class  would  be.     They  would  mercU'  supplement  one  another. 

3508.  Frofc.tsor  Cook.]  And  you  think  that,  in  addition  to  these  popular  lectures,  there  is  required 
something  more  nearly  apjiroachiiig  to  indiviilual  teaching?  —  Yes. 

3809.  liiv.  IV.  J.  llairns.]  How  would  you  propose  to  rear  a  race  of  teachers  for  the  technical 
classes  tiiroughout  the  country  ? — My  opinion  is  that  as  soon  as  the  scheme  was  initiated  intending 
teachers  would  begin  to  learn  by  attending  lectures  provided  by  Canterbury  College  and  other  like 
colleges.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  supplement  this  by 
establishing  special  classes  intended  for  these  teachers. 

3810.  Professor  S/iaiid.]  You  said  you  regarded  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  as  premature: 
do  you  think  it  is  premature  to  establish  a  .School  of  Agriculture? — I  do  not  think  I  have  considered 
that  question.  The  fact  is,  1  have  never  been  in  the  slightest  degree  consulted.  Although  I  was 
brought  out  here  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  specially  in  its  agricultural  features,  and  did  a  good  deal 
of  lecturing  on  agricultural  chemistry,  I  have  uever  been  consulted  in  the  slightest  degree  about  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  matter  has  consequently  not  received  my  attention,  and  I  have  not 
thought  much  about  it. 

3811.  And,  with  regard  to  a  school  of  mines,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  one 
in  New  Zealand  ? — 1  decidedly  think  that  a  school  of  mines  might  advisedly  be  established  in  New 
Zealand. 

3812.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  engineering  school  in  New 
Zealand? — I  think  that  it' an  engineering  school  were  established  as  an  isolated  school,  similar  to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  ea^^e  of  the  Agricultural  .School,  its  effect  would  be  injurious,  as  I  believe 
all  such  isolated  sjiecial  schools  must  be ;  but  I  believe  it  might  advisedly  be  established  in  connection 
with  a  college  having  a  large  part  of  the  staff  that  would  be  necessary  for  such  an  institution. 

3813.  T/ie  Chairman.]  You  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Professorial  Council  of  Canterbury  Col- 
lege: has  that  body  worked  satisfactorily  in  regard  to  the  functions  imposed  upon  it,  and  in  relation  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  College? — It  appears,  as  tar  as  I  know,  to  have  worked  quite  satisfactorily 
as  far  ns  its  functions  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  Council  has  felt  perfect  satis- 
faction with  its  constitution.  We  have  felt  that  there  is  a  want  of  vital  connection,  as  it  were,  with 
the  Board  of  Governors,  wiio  really  have,  of  course,  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work,  the  functions  of  the 
Professorial  Council  being  merely  suugestive.  A  great  many  subjects  are  discussed  very  fully  by  the 
Professorial  Council  which  go  before  the  Board  of  Governors,  and,  there  being  no  one  on  the  Board 
who  was  present  at  the  Professorial  Council,  the  whole  of  the  arguments  that  tended  to  produce  any 
definite  resolution  are  lost  in  the  final  consideration  of  the  subject. 

3S1J.'.  What  arc  the  means  of  communication  between  the  Professorial  Council  and  the  governing 
body? — The  means  of  communication,  as  arranged  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Professorial 
Council,  are  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

3815.  Is  the  communication  by  letter  ? — Y'es. 

881G.  And  would  a  member  or  members  of  the  Professorial  Council  appear  before  the  governors  to 

expound  the  views  of  that  body? — There  is  nothing  of  that  sort.     The  professors  are  sometimes  sent 

for  by  the  College  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ;  but,  during  the  year  I  was  Chairman  of  the 

Professorial  Council — that  is,  last  year — I  have  no  remembrance  of  being  scut  for  by  the  Committee,  and 

I    I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  professors  have  been  sent  for  officially  to  appear  before  the  Board. 

3817.  Professor  Shand.]  Has  the  Professorial  Council  any  legal  constitution? — I  believe  not;  it 
it  simply  exists  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  was  once  abolished  for  a  time. 

3018.  Does  this  fact  tend  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Professorial  Council  ?  I  mean,  would  its 
influence  be  stronger  if  it  were  a  legally  constituted  body  ? — 1  should  think  so — very  much  stronger  if 
it  had  a  regular  status. 

3019.  And  would  that  bo  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  College? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
desirable.  I  should  think  anything  would  be  desirable,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  College,  that  gave 
the  voice  of  the  lu'ofessors  more  influence  than  it  has  at  present. 

3S20.  The  Chairman.]  Have  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Professorial  Council  ever  been 
rejected  by  tiic  Board  of  Governors  without  the  latter  conferring  with  the  Council? — Y'cs  :  as  an 
illustration — a  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  the  annual  College  examinations  which  was 
made  by  the  professors  :  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  they  made  it  as  members  of  the  Professorial 
Council  or  otherwise.  The  recommendation  was  altered  without  consulting  us,  and  after  HaTing  stood 
for  two  years  it  was  altered  back  again  to  our  original  proposal. 

3821.  Professor  Shand.]  Has  the  Board  of  Governors  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  important  ateps 
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\vlllioiil    conHiillin;:;  llio  ProfosRoriiil    ('oiinoil  ?  — Ycm.     Altliiiii(;li   tlio   |)rofo«Horn   worn   HBkcil   liy  tho  Prof.  Jliekerlon. 

Sii|i(uiiil('iiili'Ul  if  llii'V  «■(•!•(<  |)i'c|mrcil  In  iiHsint  in  llio  ort^iiiii/.iitKHi  of  tlie  (iiilt'  Ili;;li  Scliool,  wo  wore  

iiiniT  t'iiiiMiill<'il  iilnmt  llio  Klall'iir  iilln'rwisc  hy  lli<>  liiiiinl  (iC  (lovcriiorH.      I  iiiii  not  uwarct  ritlicr  that    April  14,  1879* 
tli(<  iii'oli'HHoi'H  wi'i'd  iiiiiHiilti'd  ill  iIk^  cKtiiliiiHliiiu'iil  111'  I liL'  A |^ricult urftl  Nfliool.     In  lliu  matter  of  tlio 
llliiMiy  hIho,  I  mil  not  inviii'd  thai  they  Imvu  cYor  bccu  curiHultoil,  nor,  usfnr  as  1  kaow,  with  reipcct  to 
tho  Hovn'  lliuli  School. 

WS'l'l.  Vrofi'imor  Jirowii.]  In  tho  iuiiMiii(»  of  tho  t'ollogc  orijjinally,  was  tho  Profosnorial  Council 
conNiiltoil  ?— 'rii(>  prol'ciiNorH  wito  piil  on  liio  Hiiiltlint;  Coniinittro,  itiid  met  onoo  or  twico.  Tho  Com- 
niitteo  Piiino  to  tho  clccision  llmt  lli(>  bnildlii;^  hIiihiIcI  h(>  froctt-d  on  tho  ciint  end  of  tho  block,  and  that 
tlio  laboratory  ulionld  be  at  llio  back  of  llic  buildiii<;,  loniiiiip;  tho  back  of  tho  Tiitliro  (jiiadranglo.  Tho 
wliolo  of  this  arranijoinont  wan  HubNi'(|iicnlly  altered  without  the  nrofcNsnrH  beinj;  conwiillcd  ;  and  in  my 
own  cano  it  was  only  by  accident  that  I  disco\orcd  thai  my  biiilclin;^  would  have  beon  Icft-haudcd,  with 
nil  llio  cntraiici'i  at  tho  noiith  thai  oiiL;ht  to  havo  boon  at  I  lie  north. 

;!S2.'}.  Pni/'r.t.tiir  Sulr.]  1  soo  thai  tho  main  I'linclion  of  llio  I'rofoHHorial  Council  iw,  "subject  to  tho 
ap]iroval  of  th(>  Hoard  of  (Jovcniors,  to  lijc  the  course!  of  sludy,  and  the  days  and  hours  for  tho  lectures 
and  (>\atninalioiis."  l[av(>  the  rccoiiimcndations  of  the  I'rotcs.sorial  Council  in  these  matterH  been  in- 
variably acccpU'd  by  tho  Hoard  of  (lovprnors';' — On  tho  wholo  llicy  have  been  nccppted. 

3821'.  llavo  tlioy  also  boon  proiiipllv  attended  to? — One  of  the  chief  urievatwca  which  tho 
professors  havo  experienced  has  been  tho  waste  of  liino  in  intercominuiiication  with  the  lioard  of 
Governors.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  a  prospectus  was  prepared  by  us  six  weeks  before  the 
comnicneemcnt  of  tho  sessions,  which  was  not  published  until  fix  weeks  after  the  session  had 
commenced. 

382").  This  prospectus,  I  BU])pose,  contained  the  arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  term  ? — Yes, 
the  advertisemcnl,  as  it  were,  of  tho  work  of  the  then  proceeding  term.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  cases  where  this  delay  lias  caused  unjilcasantncss. 

382(i.  7iV('.  TV.  J.  llabens.~\  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  giving  to  the 
professors  what  you  would  consider  their  fair  share  of  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
College? — No,  1  have  not  formed  any  idea.  1  have,  however,  felt  that  if  the  professors  were  on  the 
]ioard,auil  sat  lliei-o  with  the  privilege  of  speaking,  the  business  of  the  Board  would  be  much  facili- 
tated. 

3S27.  Speaking  without  voting? — Yes. 

3S2S.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  iirofcssors  to  be  on  the  governing  body, 
but  not  to  vote  on  linancial  questions? — Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  arrangement.  I 
would  not  say,  perha[)s,  all  financial  questions  ;  but,  certainly,  it  would  be  better  not  to  vote  on 
personal  financial  questions. 

3S29.  Have  the  Professorial  Council  ever  suggested  any  means  of  overcoming  this  difiiculty  of 
intercommunication? — Yes  ;  they  suggested  that  certain  members  of  the  Board  should  bo  members  of 
the  Professorial  Council,  so  that  they  could  be  present,  and  hear  all  discussions,  and  repeat  the  argu- 
ments to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

3830.  Proffssor  Sale.']  (^an  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors which  would  enable  it  to  work  more  smoothly  with  the  Professorial  Council? — One  thing  that 
manifests  itself,  I  think,  to  every  one  is  that  the  system  of  self-election  must  be  exceedingly  injurious. 
One  must  feel  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  clique  it  could  not  possibly  be  destroyed.  In  the 
event  of  there  being  a  large  number  of  members  on  the  Board  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  College 
the  evil  would  have  to  exist  in  perpetuity. 

3831.  Hec.  W.  J.  Habciis.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  mode  of  election  to  which  you  refer  is  only 
a  temporary  one? — I  am  aware  that  it  is  temporary,  but  the  time  for  its  alteration  is  distant,  and  the 
College  will  then,  to  a  large  extent,  have  crystallized,  as  it  were. 

3832.  Professor  Brown.}  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  the  College  which  prevents 
professors  being  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors? — I  believe  not. 

3833.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  the  Board  not  electing  professors  as  members  of  their  body  ? 
— I  cannot  conceive  of  any.  It  has  been  the  greatest  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  jjrofessors 
have  not  been  elected  on  the  Board.  I  should  never  have  come  to  the  colony  had  I  known  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  I  should  have  no  kind  of  voice  in  the  management  of  the  institution  in 
which  I  was  to  teach. 

3834.  Havo  any  members  of  tlie  Board  suggested  any  objection  to  the  election  of  professors  on 
the  Board,  or  have  you  ever  heard  any  objection  on  financial  grounds  or  otherwise  ? —No  ;  I  have  never 
heard  it  discussed. 

3835.  Are  there  any  members  on  the  Board  who  are  engaged  in  the  working  of  a  department  of 
the  College? — Yes;  Dr.  TurnbuU  and  Dr.  Coward,  who  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  are 
lecturers  in  the  proposed  Medical  School. 

383G.  And  do  they  propose  to  resign  their  seats  on  the  Board  before  beginning  their  duties  as 
lecturers? — I  think  not. 

3837.  This  Medical  School  has  an  endowment  and  proposes  to  pay  its  lecturers  ? — Yes. 

3838.  Rev.  W.  J.  Salens.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  SFedical  School  is  as  strictly  and  as  properlv 
a  department  of  the  College  as  the  dift'erent  departments  of  professorial  work  are  ? — It  is  a  part  of  the 
trust,  and  consequently  I  can  conceive  of  no  difference. 

3839.  Professor  JJroiun.]  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  for  University  education  in  Europe  in 
which  the  professors  have  no  voice  in  the  management  ? — I  know-  of  none.  I  know  that  in  a  large 
number  the  professors  are  the  sole  managers.  In  the  School  of  Mines,  for  instance,  the  management  is 
entirely  conducted  by  the  professors,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  case  in  several  Universities. 

3840.  The  Ghfiirman.']  As  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  College  are  you  supplied  with  apparatus 
and  appliances  sufficient  for  your  work  ? — Wo  have  a  very  fine  set  of  scientific  apparatus,  which  was 
chiefly  provided  by  funds  from  the  late  Provincial  Government.  The  only  deficiency  is  in  current 
expenses,  and  the  purchasing  of  recent  illustrations  of  scientific  growth.     Of  the  funds  at  our  disposal 
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Prof.  Blc^erton.  I  think  at  least  £150  a  year  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  the  whole  of  tlie  special  scientific  expenses 

ol'   the  ciiciiiical,  physical,  and  iiietallurgical    laboratories,  and    for  purchasing  new   illustrations  of 

April  14,  1870.    Bcicnlilic  growth. 

3S11.  lirv.  TV.  J.  Ilaheni!.'\  Do  you  know  what  amount  the  Provincial  Government  expended  upon 
the  apparatus  for  the  laboratory  ? — 1  think  that,  for  apparatus  and  fittiugs,  the  sum  was  a  little  less 
than  ,£2,000. 

;J84'2.  Can  you  say  how  much  of  that  went  for  apparatus  ? — I  cannot  say  definitely,  but  perhaps 
£1,500. 

.'5Si;3.  The  Chairman.']  Are  your  clasHcs  as  well  attended  aw  you  would  expect  them  to  be  in  such  a 
community  as  this? — They  arc  as  well  attended  as  I  should  expect  them  to  be,  considering  the  fact 
that  no  ek'inontaiy  science  is  tauijht  in  the  |)ublic  schools.  They  are  nothing  like  so  well  attended  as 
they  should  be  for  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

3811.  What  means  would  you  be  disposed  to  adopt  to  create  more  interest  in  the  study  of  physical 
and  natural  science  ? — I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  likely  to  elicit  an  interest  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  science  and  art  scheme,  puch  as  I  was  speaking  about  just  now  ;  and  also  the  keeping  firmly 
to  the  new  regulations  lliat  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  science  into  the 
prim.-iry  schools. 

;j!sl5.  I'roJ'f'.i.'tor  Shaiid.']  If  these  regulations  were  cnrried  out,  would  they  not  be  sufficient  with- 
out anything  supplementary? — No,  1  think  not.  It  would  only  be  useful  for  the  very  young  children 
at  school,  because  the  older  children,  who  are  still  in  the  schools,  will  pass  out  without  acquiring  much 
scientific  knowledge,  and  all  those  who  have  already  left  the  schools  will,  of  course,  have  none.  In 
addition  to  that,  these  science  and  art  classes  introduce  a  very  much  wider  scientific  study  than  could 
possibly  bo  enforced  in  an  elementary  school.  Therefore  the  two  things  are  really  supplementary  to  one 
another. 

384G.  Have  you  any  female  students  attending  your  classes? — Yes. 

38i7.  How  mauyr — Throe,  at  present. 

3848.  Frojessor  Sale]  Do  you  think  that  such  scientific  instruction  as  can  be  given  in  primary 
schools  is  likely  to  be  of  any  real  value  to  students  afterwards  coming  up  to  a  college  for  instruction? 
— I  think  it  might  be  of  very  considerable  real  value.  1  think  that  the  mere  learning  by  rote  from  text- 
books is  positivuly  injurious,  as  I  believe  all  "  cram  "  learning  to  be  ;  but  if  we  can  get  the  teachers,  and 
especially  the  examiners,  to  ask  such  questions  as  will  elicit  intelligence,  a  habit  of  intelligent  study, 
rather  than  cramming,  will  grow  up  in  the  schools,  which  will  bo  of  great  value  in  future  work  for  the 
University. 

3849.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony,  to  get  teachers  in 
the  primary  schools  who  are  able  to  give  any  instruction  at  all,  except  such  as  is  given  by  merely  using 
test-books? — Only  in  a  few  cases  at  present ;  but  there  would  be  no  dilliculty  in  teaching  the  teachers. 

3S50.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  schools  is  premature  until  such 
a  class  of  teachers  has  been  trained  ? — Xot  at  all,  if  the  examination  questions  are  such  that  they  can 
only  be  answered  by  intelligent  teaching. 

3851.  "What  particular  branches  of  scientific  instruction  do  you  think  should  be  introduced  into 
the  primary  schools  ? — 1  think  that  first  a  slight  outline  of  chemistry  and  physics — chiefly  physics, 
■with  a  little  chemistry,  a  small  amount  of  physiology,  and  a  slight  idea  of  classification — should  be 
introduced  into  the  schools.  1  think  that  the  idea  of  thoroughness,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  with 
respect  to  science  is  a  mistake.  Thoroughness  frequently  means  learning  text-books  by  rote.  I  believe 
that  all  scientific  ideas  must  be  a  matter  of  growth,  and  that  science  cannot  be  thoroughly  acquired  at 
once,  but  has  to  be  gradually  appreciated  and  picked  up  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  earlier  this  is  com- 
menced the  better  it  is  for  a  clear  appreciation  of  science. 

3S52.  Professor  Cook.]  Have  you  had  much  acquaintance  with  the  class  of  people  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  in  primary  schools  in  this  colony? — I  have  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them. 

8853.  Have  you  ever  examined  them  r — ^Tes,  a  few. 

3854.  Do  you  think  they  are  of  a  class  who  are  likely  to  give  this  intelligent  teaching  of  which 
you  speak  ? — Tliere  are  some  who  would  certainly  do  so — some  four  or  five  among  the  few  I  have 
examined  would.     I  have  only  examined  a  small  number. 

3854.V.  Have  you  found  the  teachers  who  have  attended  your  classes  to  be  very  intelligent  ? — 
As  a  rule  I  have  not  discovered  very  great  iutcUigenee  among  the  priraarv-school  teachers  who  have 
attended  my  classes.     Tlierc  are,  however,  some  striking  exceptions. 

3855.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  that  before  scientific  instruction  were  introduced  into  any 
primary  school  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  pass  some  examination  which  would  prove  Ins  capacity 
for  teaching  the  subject  intelligeutlv? — 1  think  such  an  examination  would  be  very  desirable. 

3856.  And  by  whom  should  it  be  conducted  ? — 1  think  by  the  College  professors,  they  being  the 
only  specialists  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  colony.  I  think,  however,  that  a  certificate  of  a  teacher 
having  alread}'  passed  an  intelligent  examination  should  serve. 

3857.  The  Chairman.]  AVhat  classes,  and  how  many,  do  you  instruct  in  Canterbury  College? — 
Elementary  chemistry,  advanced  chemistry,  honours  chemistry,  and  practical  laboratory  work  ia 
chemistry.  Then  in  physics,  at  the  present  time  I  have  junior  electricity,  senior  heat,  senior  elec- 
tricity, and  honours  physics,  and  practical  work  in  physics. 

3858.  Are  these  all  separate  classes? — -They  are  all  separate  classes. 

3859.  Professor  Sale.]  At  Avhat  age  do  you  consider  that  a  student  in  a  primary  school  should 
commence  scientific  study  ? — 1  think  that,  in  the  form  of  object-lessons,  scientific  instruction  might  be 
commenced  at  about  eleven  years  of  age,  or  even  earlier.  I  hare  had  several  students  in  England  who 
really  knew  science  fairly  and  intelligently  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

38G0.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  Universit}'  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  now  exists,  has  assumed 
the  form  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  ? — I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  as  an  esaajiuiug  body  granting  degrees  was  au  entire  mistake.     Everythingithat 
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it  could  do  would  Imvo  boon  far  bottor  done  l)y  cxtondinR  th('  dcopo  of  iho  London  "Dnivomity  to  Now  Pfof.  Blektrto*, 

Zoiiliiiul.    'I"lu«  ilci^Tcn  would  tlicii  bilvd  liiid  iiii  iiiiiioulitcd  vnluc.     'I'Im-  f  xiiiniuiitiDiiN  wdiiIiI  biivo  b(!('ii  of  it  

di'liiiilc  Mlniiilanl,  iiiHtcnd  ulcxbiliitiii;,'  tlic  Kilrcnii' variiil  Ion  tli:it  liaH  (•Imnictcrizcij  llin  p.ipcrH  of  tbo  .Vt;w    ■*?"'  '*'  '*'^' 
/(>iiliiiiil  Uiiivci'Hilv.     'I'lio  cxiuiiinurM  woulil  bavo  been  witliout  ii  HUHpiiMoii  of  biai,  wliinb  Ih  far  from 

bi>ii\K  tlio  rHM((  III  prcHciit.     '['\wy  would  bavc  liccti  moil  wlio  iiiidorMt 1  tbcir  Nubj(M;l,  and  tbo  |)a|)erit 

Would  liavo  I'oiumaiidcd  rcHpci't,  iiiNtcad  of  ralHliuj  a  nuiilo  on  tlio  part  of  tlio  HludnntH  at  tlici  iii<;apacity 
cxliililli'd.  So  NtPoiii,'ly  bavi»  1  I'ldt  llio  iiiiportaiico  of  ibis  <|ui'stiofi  tbat  for  yearn  I  liavo  been  of 
opinion  tlial  it  would  Uei  to  tbo  iiitcrcNt  of  tlio  Canterbury  and  ()la;;o  Colk'(,'CHto  Hucrilico  tbct  po(!Uuiftry 
advnntagi's  of  tbo  Mow  Zi'aland  Uuivi'mily,  nud  dircclly  alliliato  oursolvos  to  tbo  London  Univeritity. 
I  am  of  opinion  tbat  wbat  waH  want(Ml  wan  a  cdiitral  teauliiiifj  and  examining  body.  Tbo  moaiiH  at  tlio 
disposal  of  tli(»  ciumtry,  and  the  number  of  ilH  inbabitantH,  eombined  willi  tbe  rospoet  tbo  undoubted 
poMition  of  Riieli  an  institulion  wouUl  eominand,  all  point  to  tbis  conclusion.  On  the  otlier  band,  tbcro 
can  bo  no  doubt  tbat  a  number  of  colleges  react  mo.st  favourably  on  ono  anolbcr,  aH  is  evinced  by  tbo 
wonderlul  Titality  of  tbo  small  (jerman  UniverBitics.  Hut,  for  noiiio  yoarH  at  leant,  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
ond  Melbourne  would  servo  tliis  pur|)o»e.  I'ltimately,  of  course,  several  colleges  would  be  required  in 
formiii';  one  IJnivcrsitv.  As  tiie  matter  now  stands,  from  conversations  1  bave  bad  witb  persinis  from 
all  parts  of  Now  Zealand,  I  lliinic  tbat  the  best  solution  of  tbo  dilllculty  is  tbo  Citablisbmcnt  of 
two  I'olleges  in  tbo  Nortli  Island — these  two  colleges  and  tlio  two  southern  colleges  to  form  tho 
University.  1  think  that  all  the  iiapers  should  be  set  by  at  least  two  examiners  to  each  paper, 
either  professors  from  dill'crcnt  colleges,  or,  in  tho  event  of  ono  central  college  being  the  final  form 
decided  on,  then  one  professor  and  an  outsider.  By  taking  tbo  examiuors  in  pairs,  and  by  tho 
wbolo  of  the  examiners  <'onsulting  together,  an  eftlcient  machinery  would  bo  provided,  possessing  tho 
very  great  merit  that  the  student  would  know  that  his  teacher's  specialities  would  have  a  fair  share 
of  notice  in  tho  examination  papers.  I  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  interest  students  in 
original  work,  even  in  coutinuing  rosoarches  already  prolific  in  results,  the  students  feeling  that 
it  is  impossible  that  sncb  work  can  bave  any  value  in  the  papers  of  a!i  alien  examiner.  Thus  the 
most  important — the  very  highest — feature  of  University  work  (^botb  as  regards  the  student's  educa- 
tion and  tbo  utility  of  the  college)  is  ignored.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  granting 
degrees  tells  most  unfavourably  upon  the  study  of  science.  The  University  grants  a  degree  in  which  it 
is  not  necessary  tbat  tbc  student  should  have  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  science.  To  the  Xew 
Zealand  J1.A.  the  world  may  be  flat  or  a  cube,  or  he  may  not  even  have  the  least  idea  of  the  significance 
of  the  words  "  matter  "  and  "  energy  "  ;  whilst  on  tbe  other  hand  an  unfortunate  whose  rote  memory 
is  poor,  but  who  may  have  the  reasoning  powers  of  a  jS'ewton.  could  not  take  any  kind  of  degree,  as 
he  must  pass  a  high  examination  in  Latin  and  mathematics  (chiefly  analytical  or  memory  work)  before 
ho  can  graduate.  AVith  regard  to  tbe  afliliation  of  the  scbools,  the  chief  result  has  been  tbat  these 
institutions  have  attempted  to  do  University  work,  have  consequently  neglected  real  school  work,  and 
have  accordingly  failed  in  both.  That  tbey  have  so  failed  in  tbc  school  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  tbat 
formerly  a  large  number  of  junior  scholarships  were  awarded,  whereas,  for  three  years  past,  schoolboys 
have  been  so  badly  prepared,  and  so  few  bave  made  even  the  minimum  of  marks,  that  not  more  than  half 
the  scholarships  available  have  been  awarded.  That  they  have  not  succeeded  in  college  work,  the  large 
number  of  junior  scliolars  who  bave  never  gone  further  in  their  University  work  is  a  sufiicieut  demon- 
stration. But  they  have  succeeded  in  one  thing,  which,  as  the  University  has  made  colleges  and  schools 
rivals,  must  be  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  schools.  They  bave  doubtless  prevented  many  students  joining 
the  coUeco.  It  is  a  l;ict  that  only  one  student  from'  Christ's  College  has  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  of  Canterbury  College.  This  no  doubt  partly  depends  upon  tbe  fact  that  our  matricu- 
lation is  not  held  up  as  a  goal  to  Christ's  College  boys,  and  partly  that,  both  being  called  colleges,  parents 
are  quite  unaware  that  there  is  any  essential  diflerencc  in  the  two  institutions.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  action  of  the  University  in  alhliating  these  schools  has  been  wholly  mischievous. 

3SG1.  Knowing,  as  you  no  doubt  do,  wh.at  our  functions  are,  and  the  scope  of  our  Commission,  is 
there  any  suggestion  you  would  like  to  make  bearing  upon  any  of  tiie  objects  of  our  inquiry? — I  think 
tbat  the  age  at  which  students  enter  the  University  as  undergraduates  might  advisedly  be  raised  to 
sixteen,  and  also  that  tbe  work  for  tbe  degree  should  be  much  more  specialized  than  it  is  at  present- 
in  fact,  that  all  compulsory  work  should  be  done  witb  at  the  matriculation  examination,  for  which  the 
minimum  age  should  be  fixed  at  sixteen  ;  it  would  then  be,  practically,  seventeen  or  eighteen,  as  a  rule, 
before  the  students  would  coine  to  college.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  anything  like  a  mature 
student  having  to  pass  compnlsorv  examinations,  of  rather  a  liii;h  class,  in  departments  of  learning  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted,  acts  injuriously  upon  the  training  generally  and  upon,  the  success  of  the  colleges. 
That  is  the  most  important  point  on  which  I  shonld  like  to  express  myself. 

3S62.  Professor  Brown.']  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  science  degrees?  "Would  not 
your  purpose  be  better  served  by  having  a  special  science  degree  ? — I  think  that  should  be  the  basis  on 
which  the  degrees  should  be  founded  ;  but  tbat  the  degrees  should  have  a  name  corresponding  with  the 
work  in  which  the  student  bad  passed. 

38G3.  Eev.  W.  J.  Ifabens.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  at  which  junior  scholar- 
ships should  be  granted  ? — I  think  that  no  junior  scholarships  should  be  granted  to  students  under 
sixteen. 

3864.  "Would  you  be  satisfied  witb  sixteen  as  the  minimum  ? — I  think  sixteen  is  a  good  minimum, 
but  generally  they  would  be  over  tbat  age.  But  there  are  cases  where  sixteen  would  be  sufiicieut,  and 
where,  in  fact,  the  student  would  be  wasting  bis  time  by  staying  any  longer  in  the  school. 

3hG5.  Professor  Prown.]  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  in  a  college  like  Canterbury  College,  to  do 
without  evening  lectures  ? — I  think,  if  we  were  to  do  without  evening  lectures,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
foolish  to  do  other  than  bave  one  college  for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  To  have  one  college  for  the 
whole  of  Xew  Zealand  would  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  evening  classes ;  but, 
if  there  arc  to  be  several  local  colleges,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  reason  for  their  existence  lies  in 
the  evening  classes. 

3860.  That  is,  having  students  at  the  college  who  cannot  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work? 
—Yes. 
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.38G7.  That  is  the  chief  rensoii  of  the  existence  of  local  colleges  ? — Yes. 

3SG8.  As  a^'ainsl  a  central  University  ? — Yea ;  in  m)'  opinion  the  atti^ndance  of  Huch  studentB  as 
are  not  wiuilly  engaged  in  college  work  is  almost  the  only  reason,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
colony,  why  tiiero  siioiild  bo  several  colleges,  as  a  really  good  system  of  scholarships  would  enable 
students  of  high-class  intelligence  but  of  slender  means  to  attend  the  central  college  ;  whilst,  without 
the  evening  classes,  a  poor  student  who  had  not  a  scholarship  would  not  be  able  to  attend  day  lectures, 
even  were  there  several  colleges. 

Mr.  J.  V.  CoLBonNE-VEEi.,  M..4..,  was  sworn  and  examined. 
3809.  The  Chnirman.']  You  arc  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  North  Canterbury 
District  ? — I  am. 

3870.  AVhat  University  experience  have  you  had? — I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Oxford  University. 

3871.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — I  am 
generally  acquainted  with  it,  but  have  no  oHicial  knowledge  of  any  kind  on  the  subject. 

3872.  But  you  are  generally  acquainted  with  its  coustitutiou  and  working? — i'es,  I  am  generally 
acquainted  with  it. 

3873.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  University  has  assumed  the  form  which  is  most  suited 
to  New  Zealand  ? — I  think  that  the  principle  of  the  University  is  that  which  is  most  suited  to  New 
Zealand. 

3874.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  the  fact  that  it  is  an  examining  and  not  a  teaching  body  ?— Yes  ; 
and  th.at  the  teaching  is  intrusted  to  colleges  established  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  colony,  instead 
of  an  atteuijjt  being  made  to  establish  a  University  in  one  place,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

3875.  Have  you  thought  of  anv  arrangement  which  would  improve  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity ?— I  think"  that  the  fault,  so'far,  has  been  that  the  idea,  or  what  I  understood  to  be  the  idea, 
on  which  the  University  was  founded  under  the  existing  Act  has  not  been  rightly  acted  upon.  1 
mean  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  establish  colleges  in  the  large  towns,  the  University  authorities 
took  up  with  such  educational  means  as  existed  at  the  time.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  point 
in  which  the  machine  has,  so  far,  almost,  you  may  say,  broken  down. 

387(i.  Prnfessor  Sale.']  You  allude  to'the  alfi'liation  of  schools  ? — Exactly. 

3877.  You  mean  that  the  University  has  affiliated  institutions  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
affiliated  ? — Institutions  that  cannot  do  University  work. 

3878.  And  would  you  propose  to  remedy  this  by  disaffiliating  those  institutions  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  a  most  desirable  step.  That  alone  would  not  be  sufficient,  because  I  should,  of  course, 
wish  to  see  some  institutions  established  which  would  carry  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  original 
intention. 

3879.  At  the  main  centres,  where  these  schools  are  at  present  ? — Yes. 

3880.  AVould  you  indicate  the  centres  at  which  you  think  it  desirable  that  colleges  should  be 
establisbcd?— At  present  prub.ably  four  would  be  sufficient— Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and 
Duucdiu.     Of  course,  if  required,  the  system  mii,'ht  be  enlarged  as  population  increased. 

3SS1.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  thiiik  it  would  be  advantageous  for  these  colleges  to  have  a  more 
intimate  connection  with  the  University  than  exi.sts  now  in  the  case  of  the  affiliated  institutions  ? — 
Yes;  I  think  the  University  should  be  a  combination  of  the  various  colleges. 

3882.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Mahens]  Have  you  any  model  in  your  mind  in  saying  that  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have. 

3883.  Have  you  considered  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's  University  and  the  Queen's  Colleges 
in  Ireland  ? — That  was,  perhaps,  in  my  mind  ;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  those 
institutions,  and  I  cannot  say  that  they  should  be  taken  as  a  model. 

388i.  Professor  Cook.]  In  a  general  way  you  tliink  that  the  University  of  New  Zealand  should 
resemble  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  excepting  that  its  colleges  should  not  be  collected 
at  one  centre  ? — Yes. 

3885.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ? — Not  at  all. 

3SSG.  How  do  you  think  the  appointments  should  be  made? — 1  have  never  considered  or  thought 
out  any  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  University,  and  am  scarcely  prepared,  ofi'-hand,  to  answer  in 
detail.  I  think  the  governing  body  of  the  University  might  be  constituted  from  the  governors  and 
professorial  staffs  of  such  colleges  as  I  desire  to  see  established. 

3887.  You  have  a  general  acquaintance,  I  think,  with  the  standard  of  attainments  required  for 
the  B.A.  degree  of  the  University? — Yes. 

3888.  Do  you  think  that  standard  is  a  suitable  one  for  New  Zealand? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  it  was. 

3889.  Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  of  appointing  examiners  from  without  the  colony  ? — No  ; 
it  docs  not  seem  to  have  turned  out  well,  and,  for  my  own  part,  1  do  not  see  why  the  professors  of  the 
Australian  Universities  should  be  in  any  way  superior  to  those  in  this  colony. 

3890.  Professor  Cook.]  Supposing  four  colleges  were  established,  such  as  indicated  just  now,  do 
you  think  that  a  Board  composed  of  the  professors  of  those  colleges  would  be  a  suitable  Examining 
Board  for  the  University  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not. 

3591.  The  Chairman.]  "Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  having  a  professor  examining  his 
own  pupils  along  with  students  from  other  institutions  ? — Of  course  that  is  the  difficulty  in  the  case. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  genuine  difficulty.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  has  to  be  encountered  in  every 
University. 

3592.  Prnfessor  Sale.]  But  is  not  that  difficulty  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  large  Universities  like 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  examiners  can  be  chosen  from  such  a  large  number  of  teachers  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt ;  what  difficulty  there  is  is  more  obvious  in  a  smaller  University,  like  that  of  New 
Zealand. 

3893.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  teachers  who  take  private  pupils,  and  who  are  appointed  examiners 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  in  the  habit  of  ceasing  the  work  of  teaching  before  undertaking  to 
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cxmuino? — Privftto  conchoii    in    (IxfonI    nro    not    olliciiil    IcacliprM.     I   do   not   know   whctlior  llicrci    Jir.j.  V.  Col- 
JH  liny  rcLinlation  on  tlio  Hiiliicct,  Ih'ciuimc  xiicli  priviitd  tuilinn  in  not  rffo(;nizud.     I  imiiKino  it  wouM       tornt-Vttl. 
bo  ratliiT  It  i|iiPHli(>n  for  a  tnan'n  own  pcrsoiml  fci'litii;  of  lionour.  ,     ■i'T7~io7o 

8H1)I'.  A  nmttcr  of  cticnicttu  ?  -I'rnluililv  ho.      1  rio  not  know  if  tlioro  in  any  rctjuliition.  f""'      ' 

SSO.'i.  Docs  not  II  iiiMl'i'NNor  in  an  iilllfiaiiMl  iiiHtitulion  in  N<-w  Zi'nianil  really  fombinn  in  liiu 
jiorHon  till)  oIlifcK  of  Icotnrcr  and  in'ivatc  tcaclicT,  nut-li  im  tlicy  cxihI  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge? — Ho 
nuiy  do  HO,  but  bo  <loi'n  not  i/iid  professor. 

HS!)(>.  JH  it  not  uimvoiiiiiblo  tliat  in  lliiK  country  a  profcMHor  niionld  bo  brout;Iil  into  more  iiitimnto 
ri'lalions  witb  \u»  j)U|)iis  tlian  in  likely  to  bo  tlie  cane  with  a  lecturer  in  Oxford  or  Cainbridf;(!  ? — ^llo 
jiosBibly  niay  be;  I  do  not  tliink  neeessarily  ho.  I  tbink  that  in  Oxford  or  t'ambriilgc*  the  tearber,  in 
numy  eased,  is  in  an  iii)iinat(>  relatioiiH  wilb  tbo  men  of  bin  college,  or  Home  of  them,  as  any  profesHor 
is  likely  to  be  in  New  Zi-al mil  wilb  bis  pupils. 

3S'.17.  I'ro/'msur  Coui.-.]  Are  you  aware  wbelber  tiiere  is  any  regulation  wliicb  renders  it  incumbent 
on  a  lecturer  at  Oxford  or  (.'ainbridsje  to  retire  from  tearbiii'.;  for  ibo  time  being  in  tbo  event  of  bin 
being  appiiiiiteil  an  examiner  V — -1  am  not  aware  of  any  reLrnlalion. 

liSOS,  Voii  said  just  now  that  no  doubt  the  evil  to  wbieb  Professor  Sale  alludod,  of  a  man  having 
to  examine  bis  own  ]uipils  aloii'^'  wilb  otliors,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge. 
Is  not  tbo  reduction  of  the  evil  effecteil  by  having  several  examiners  on  tlie  same  subject? — No  doubt. 

liSD'.t.  It  is  not  mei'ely  from  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  studciita  exaraiued,  but 
princi]ially  from  the  fact  ibat  there  arc  several  examiners? — Yes. 

;{!HK).  I'roffiixor  Sdlr.}  You  say '•  principally  "  ? — Yes. 

aOOl.  Professor  Cook]  Then,  in  the  event  of  four  colleges  being  established  here,  so  that  we  might 
expect  each  subject  to  bo  represented  by  four  dlftorent  men,  do  you  think  this  evil  would  bo  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  New  Zealand? — I  tbink  it  probably  would.  I  do  not  i-eally  think  the  evil  exists 
myself.  It  is  not  so  much  tbo  fact  that  any  unfairness  would  occur  in  the  examination  as  the  possi- 
bility that  unfairness  might  be  suspected:  that  is  the  evil. 

3002.  With  several  examiners  you  would  nearly  get  rid  of  that  ? — I  think  you  would. 

15903.  Frofcssor  Sale.]  Apart  from  any  jiossibility  of  unfairness  iu  an  examination,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  teacher  would  feci  uncomfortable  in  having  to  examine  his 
own  ]nipils  in  connection  with  others — that  he  would  not  feel  i)crfectly  free  in  the  conduct  of  the 
examination  ? — I  think  it  is  conceivable  ;  1  do  not  tbink  I  should  feel  so  [myself.  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  such  a  feeling. 

3001.  Uo  you  not  think  it  possible  that  an  over-scrupulous  teacher  might  actually  do  an  injustice 
to  his  own  pupils? — If  there  were  several  examiners,  that  too  would  be  corrected  in  the  same  way  as 
any  inclination  to  show  partiality  to  his  pupils. 

3003.  Uo  vou  not  think  that  a  teacher,  in  preparing  an  examination  paper,  might  be  tempted  to 
avoid  setting  questions  in  which  he  knew  his  own  pupils  would  be  likely  to  do  themselves  credit? — 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  dilllculty  arising  from  all  these  considerations,  but  I  think  the  difficulty  , 
in  each  case  is  of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  mav  be  obviated  in  the  same  way.    The  fact  of  each 
paper  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  examiners  will  counteract  any  tendency,  should  such  exist, 

on  the  part  of  any  one  examiner  to  show  favour  to  particular  students. 

300G.  The  Cliainnan.]  Have  you  seen  the  examination  papers  that  have  been  set  by  the  TJniversity 
examiners  for  scholarships  and  for  degrees  ?— I  have  not  seen  the  last ;  I  have  seen  some  of  the  earlier 
ones. 

3907.  Do  Tou  consider  those  papers  well  suited  for  the  purpose?  I  mean  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  papers — were  they  such  papers  as  were  well  suited  fiir  University  examinations  ? — That 
may  be  considered  in  some  sense  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  may  not  be  considered  that  I  am  competent 
to  pass  an  opinion  with  respect  to  University  examinations.  I  haye  certainly  seen  papers  which  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  satisfactory. 

390S.  Professor  Sale.]  Are  you  referring  to  the  degree  examinations,  or  to  the  examinations  for 
scholarships  ? — I  can  hardly  say  definitely,  without  having  some  of  the  papers  before  me.  \Vbat  was 
in  my  mind  were  some  of  the  papers  that  came  from  Melbourne. 

3909.  Professor  Broicn.]  AVhat  was  the  special  objection  which  you  had  to  those  papers  ? — They 
gave  me  the  impression  of  being  rather  book  questions  than  questions  set  from  the  examiners'  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

3910.  Calculated  to  develop  one  faculty  more  th.in  another? — A  paper  of  that  character  tends  to 
develop  memory  instead  of  intelligence. 

3911.  Professor  Sale]  Do  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  beins  conducted  by  examiners  in  Ens^laud  through  the  post  ofiice? — If  I  went  outside  of 
the  colony  at  all  I  should  go  to  England  ;  I  am  quite  clear  upon  that  point.  But  I  certainly  should 
not  regard  the  plan  as  anything  more  than  a  temporary  arrangement — a  device  to  get  oyer  a  temporary 
difEculty.  The  complete  separation  of  the  examining  t'rom  the  rest  of  tiie  work  is  most  unsatisfactory 
to  my  mind. 

3912.  If  the  examination  work  were  conducted  entirely  by  professors  in  Xew  Zealand,  would 
there  not  be  some  danger  of  the  studies  of  the  University  losing  all  chance  of  improvement,  according 
to  the  new  methods  wiiich  might  be  introduced  in  England  ? — There  might  he  such  a  danger  as  that,  to 
some  extent. 

3913.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  using  the  funds  of  the  University  in  bringing  out  each  year  one 
or  two  examiners  to  conduct,  or  assist  in  conducting,  examinations  in  the  colony? — I  do  not  know 
whether  any  inquiry  has  beeu  made  into  the  ])racticability  of  that  ;  if  it  could  be  managed,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  plan  of  conducting  examinations  through  the  post  ofiBce. 

3914!.  Professor  Cook.]  Would  not  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  rut  be  much  reduced  if  there  were 
several  colleges  of  the  University,  so  that  there  would  be  several  examiners  in  each  subject  ? — Yes. 

3915.  Professor  Brown.]  And  would  there  not  be  as  great  a  likelihood  of  a  constant  supply  of  new 
blood  in  the  professoriat  and  examiners  as  in  a  Home  college  of  the  same  sort  ? — Well,  not  entirely  so  : 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Col-    the  Home  coHcro  would  naturally,  by  its  poBition,  be  bo  very  much  under  the  influence  of  all  the  new 

borne-reel.         thought  of  tliC  day. 

~ —  UDIO,  1  allude  to  the  supply  of  new  examiners.     If  there  were  four  colleges  would  there  not  be  as 

Apn  1  ,  1879.  (,o,,,,t.i„t  .J  stream  of  new  blood  aw  there  would  bo  in  four  colleges  of  the  same  sort  at  Home  ? — Yes,  if 
you  nioaii,  by  new  blood,  cliaiiijo  in  i\\o  pemoi'.nel. 

;i'J17.  Professor  Sulc]  At  what  niiiiinium  afje  do  you  think  Htudonts  should  be  admitted  to  matri- 
culation?— I  think  the  present  age  of  lifU'cu  is  too  young,  and  sliould  bo  more  inclined  to  fix  the 
minimum  at  seventeen. 

3'JIS.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  requirements  for  the  pass  B.A.  degree  are  more  than  should 
be  expected  from  an  ordinary  student  coming  up  for  his  degree  at  the  age,  say,  of  nineteen  or  twenty  ? 
—Yes. 

3910.  AVlicn  you  slated  your  opinion  that  (he  present  standard  was  a  suitable  one,  }-ou  did  not 
contemplate  caudidates  coming  up  for  examination  at  so  early  an  age  as  nineteen  or  twenty? — No, 
certaiidy  not. 

3020.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  arrangement  that  Latin  and  mathematics  should  be  made  compul- 
sory subjects  of  examination  for  the  H.A.  degree? — I  am  not  sure  that  1  should  be  opposed  to  it. 
I  think  there  must  be  some  degree  of  fixity  in  University  examinations,  and  that  too  groat  a  range  of 
subjects,  and  too  great  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  undergraduates,  causes  a  risk  of  creating  a 
degree  of  unsettlenient  and  Huctuution  which  would  bo  unsatisfactory. 

39121.  Can  you  suggest  any  sulijects  which  would  be  more  suitable  as  compulsory  subjects  than 
Latin  and  matliematics  ? — No,  1  tliink  not.  I  think  Latin  a  most  suitable  subject,  aud  have  a  great 
opinion  of  its  value. 

3922.  And  you  would  say  the  same  of  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

3923.  Then  really  your  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  arrangement? — Yes. 

3921.  T/ie  C/i<iiriiiaii.]  1  believe  a  scheme  of  sciiolarsiiips  has  been  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  :  would  you  tell  the  Commission  the  general  plan  of  the  scheme  ? — Tiiere  are  ten  scholarships 
given  every  year,  tenable  for  two  years. 

392.").  Are  they  open  scholarships  ? — Entirely  so. 

303t6.  You  mean  that  any  pupil  may  become  a  candidate  ? — Any  one  within  the  prescribed  age. 

3927.  What  is  the  value  of  each  scholarship  ? — £-10  a  year.  The  ages  are  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
and  fourteen,  going  upwards  by  steps  of  one  year. 

3928.  How  do  you  apportion  the  scholarships  between  the  candidates  of  different  ages  ? — The 
classes  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  J, — a  including  candidates  under  eleven,  b  those 
under  twelve,  aud  so  on.  Two  scholarships  are  oflered  for  competition  in  each  class  ;  the  other  two  are 
kept  in  reserve,  to  he  awarded,  on  tlie  report  of  the  examiners,  to  any  caudidates  either  in  a,  b,  or  c  who 
distinguish  themselves. 

3929.  I  suppose  the  Board  cannot  afford,  with  the  funds  at  present  at  their  disposal,  to  institute 
more  than  twenty  scholarships  ? — It  is  only  by  a  fortunate  accident  that  the  Board  is  able  to  do  any- 
thing like  so  much. 

3930.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  funds  of  the  Board  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  establish  more  scholarships  ? — Very  desirable. 

3931.  What  coiKlitions  do  you  impose  on  the  holders  of  scholarships? — They  have  to  attend  at 
some  school  approved  of  by  tiie  Board,  and  the  quarterly  payments  are  conditional  on  the  production 
of  certificates  of  good  conduct  and  attention  to  stuJy 

3932.  What  schools  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Board  ?  Did  they  in  any  case  approve  of  a 
primary  school? — Yes,  in  several  cases. 

3933.  Aud  what  secondary  schools  have  been  approved  of? — Christ's  College  Grammar  School 
and  the  Girls'  High  School.     Tliey  have  had  the  majority  of  the  scholars. 

393t.  I  think  it  is  a  condition  that  any  school  at  which  these  scholarships  are  held  must  be  open  to 
inspection.     Has  the  Board  seen  that  that  condition  has  been  complied  with? — Yes. 

393o.  Have  both  Christ's  College  and  the  Girls'  High  School  been  inspected  in  accordance  with 
that  condition? — The  Girls'  High  .School  has  been  inspected,  I  know.  I  am  n«t  certain  about  the  facts 
in  rcijard  to  the  Christ's  College  (jrammar  School,  but  I  believe  the  Inspector- General  visited  the 
school,  and  there  was  some  dilliculty  in  the  matter,  which  is  in  process  of  arrangement.  I  must  refer 
you,  however,  to  the  Inspector-General  for  positive  information  on  the  subject. 

393G.  Rev.  W.  J.  Jiuliciis.']  When  you  said  you  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  place 
larger  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  scholarships,  in  what  direction  did  you  pro- 
pose that  the  scheme  of  scholarships  should  be  extended? — by  increasing  the  number  of  scholarships,  or 
by  increasing  the  value  of  each,  or  of  any  ?— I  should  not  increase  the  value  ;  I  thiuk  they  are  valuable 
enough. 

3937.  Then  the  answer  would  be,  by  increasing  the  uumher  ? — Yes. 

3938.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  advisable  to  grant  any  scholarships  of  less  amount  than  £40 
— to  increase  the  number  of  scholarships  by  dividing  the  amounts  ? — No  ;  I  would  rather  maintain  the 
value. 

3939.  I  believe  you  have  had  large  experience  of  scholarship  examinations? — Yes  ;  I  think  that, 
with  one  exception,  1  have  taken  part  in  every  examination  since  the)'  were  instituted. 

3940.  And  what  opinion  have  vou  formed  of  the  educational  value  of  the  scheme  of  scholarships  ? 
—I  thiuk  it  is  of  very  consiiierable  value.  There  has  been  arise  in  the  standard  of  attainments,  aud  a 
satisfactorj'  increase  in  the  number  of  competitors,  and  in  the  number  of  schools  which  send  up  com- 
petitors. 

3941.  What  efTfcct  do  you  think  the  scholarship  scheme  has  had  upon  the  schools  from  which  the 
scholar."*  come  ? — I  think  the  effect  has  been  good.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  instances,  to 
pick  out  promising  children  and  train  them  up  for  scholari-hips,  giving  them  a  good  deal  of  extra  work 
at  an  early  age.  Of  course  there  are  elements  of  evil  about  that,  but,  nevertheless,  1  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  scholarships  on  the  schools  has  been  good.  I  tltink  they  have  assisted  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  schools. 
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!)012.    Profi'SKor  JJivirii.]   Do  yoii  tliiiik  tliiit  (liix  Helii>litrnlii|)  Myittoin  linH  liinl  ii  H'""!  t'd'cct  on  tlio     Mr.  J.  F.  Col- 
Hcooiidiu'v  ncIiooIm,  hiii'li  iiH  I'liriHl'd  ('o|li'j;ii  Gnimiiiiir  School  ? —I  wiw  tliiiiliiiit;  fiitin'ly  of  primary       homr-l'eel. 

mi'IiooIh  wlicu   I   H|iolu<   jiiHt   now.      I   roally  ilo  nut  Iciiuw  how  the  HciKiino  niiiy  liavo  ulTcL'tcd  C'liri«t  r  

ColU'KodnunnmrSrliool.  ^  April  H,  1879. 

!ll)'l'!l.  Do  you  know  il'  IIioho  who  hiivo  liikon  |)i'oviMi'iui  HcbohirHliipH  havo  gono  ou  to  University 
work  nl'tiM-vviirils  r'   -l)h,  yoH. 

'MM.  Ami  taken  junior  MchuJarsliipH  in  tho  Univcrnity  ? — Yea;  in  many  iuBtanccH.  I  think  moat 
of  tho  Nclioliii»hip-hol(loi'M  hiivo  (loiiu  wi'll  iifliTwanlH. 

HDir).  'I'lir  (!/iiiiriiiaii.\  Do  you  tliiiik  il  would  ho  dcHiriihIo  to  liavo  a  general  ayiitctn  of  inspection 
iipi)lif(l  to  111!  liui  Nt't'iPiulary  kcIiuoIh  tlinniLjIioul  lliii  colony  ? — Ci'rlaiiily. 

;H)  Mi.  I'liili'i'  wlial  antliorily  would  you  liiivi;  that  in«i)cclion  carried  oul'f — Uudor  the  authority 
(if  tho  I'uivcr.Hity. 

;il)17.    Not  of  llio  (idvci'inuciit;'' — No. 

.'!l)ts.  \on  wouM,  I  Nupposo,  proiJOfo  tlial  the  IScnato  of  the  University  should  appoint  examiners 
and  inspectors  tor  the  colony  Y — Vos. 

IJO'iO.  And  how  would  you  jirojioso  that  tlm  expense  should  be  defrayed? — Of  course  I  am 
supposinfj,  to  bpf;in  with,  a  Univorsity  ciuistituleil  in  sucii  a  manner  as  ha.s  been  mentioned  before,  and 
probably  sonic  Icf^ishitiou  niinht  bo  necessary  before  the  alterations  could  be  carried  into  eflect.  As  to 
tlio  question  of  e.xpcnse,  I  think  it  would  bo  well  if  it  were  undei-stood  that  the.  Kupervision  of  secondary 
education  was  one  of  tho  functions  of  tho  University.  'J'lic  University  should  be  endowed  with  sut- 
iicient  funds  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions. 

3951.  Jfrv.  IV.  J.  Iliilinis.]  Would  you  bo  disposed  to  attach  any  value  to  the  inspection  of 
Bccoudarv  schools  as  distinct  from  the  exaniiiiation  of  tlicni  ? — 1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  could 
inspect  the  secondary  schools  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  you  could  tho  primary  schools;  but  certainly 
inspection  and  exaiuiiiation  are  requisite  for  a  sullicient  kiiowlcdf^e  of  what  a  school  is  doiiif^. 

;ji)r)2.  Perhaps  you  would  ditiiie  what  you  mean  by  inspection,  inspection  as  distinct  from 
examination  r—  By  examination,  1  am  thiukiutj  of  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  the  work 
upon  the  individual  scludars,  by  means  of  questions,  papers,  and  so  forth;  but,  by  inspection,  it  is 
rather  tho  teachers  who  arc  being  considered.  The  inspector  looks  to  the  system  on  which  the  school 
is  carried  on,  the  methods  of  tho  teachers,  the  stylo  of  working,  and  so  forth. 

305;5.  I'rofessor  S(i!c.]  Would  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  inspect,  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the 
term,  that  tlio  inspector  sliould  be  present  while  the  teacher  is  going  on  with  his  work? — Tes. 

3951;.  And  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  such  an  inspection  should  take  place  at  intervals  in 
all  secondary  schools  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  such  an  inspection  would  be  practicable  in  the  case 
of  secondary  sdiools.  1  think  the  schools  would  object  to  it.  If  it  were  practicable,  I  should  say  it 
would  be  desirable. 

3955.  Would  any  difficulty  arise  in  the  unwillingness  of  teachers  to  submit  to  inspection  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  where  the  difhculty  would  arise. 

3950.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  secondary  schools  iu  England  are  liable  to  such  inipection  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  in  England  lately  in  that  way. 

3957.  Professor  CooJc.']  Do  you  think  it  would  have  to  be  feared  that  such  a  sj-stem  of  inspection 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  school,  and  reduce  all  schools  to  the  same  pattern  ? — 
There  might  be  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  operate  very  largely. 

395S.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  the  inspection  of  primary  schools  has  that  effect  ? — I 
think  that  if  the  master  is  a  capable  man — in  fact,  is  something  of  a  born  teacher — he  will  carry  on  his 
school  well,  and  produce  most  satisfactory  results,  and  the  inspection  will  not  bring  him  down  to  a  dull 
uniformity. 

3959.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  do  you  think  any  evil  results  of  that  kind  have  been  produced  in  any 
primary  schools  in  this  province  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — There  is,  as  I  said  before,  rather  a 
tendency  in  that  direction.  It  operates  much  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  primary  schools  than  I 
think  it  would  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools. 

39G0.  Then  you  think  that  inspection  of  secondary  schools  is  less  open  to  objection  than  inspection 
of  primary  schools,  on  the  ground  to  which  I  am  alluding  ? — I  think  it  probably  would  be. 

3961.  Professor  Brown.'\  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  (xovernment  to  establish 
scholarships  for  teachers  which  might  enable  them  to  attend  University  institutions  and  get  University 
education? — Y'es  ;  such  scholarships  would  bo  extremely  useful. 

39G2.  Something  like  the  junior  scholarships,  but  specially  set  apart  for  teachers  ? — Yes. 

39G3.  Professor  Cook.']  What  would  be  a  suitable  value  for  these  scholarships  iu  the  event  of  their 
heing  established? — I  can  hardly  say,  off-hand.  They  would  have  to  be  of  some  substantial  value, 
because  the  holders  would  require  to  come  and  live  at  Christchurch  for  some  time. 

39Gi.  About  the  value  of  the  junior  scholarships  (£i5)? — I  should  say  not  less  than  £50; 
perhaps  even  more  than  that. 

39G5.  Eeo.  W.  J.  JIahens.l  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  admit  ad  eundem  graduates  to 
the  Convocation  of  the  University,  so  that  Convocation  might,  as  soon  as  possible,  come  into  active 
operation  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be. 

396G.  Do  you  think  that  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  that  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  they  ought  to  prevail? — I  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  what  the  objections  are. 

39G7.  Do  you  think,  for  example,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  undergraduates  who  have  passed 
the  examination  here  being  swamped,  and  their  inllueuce  being  neutralized,  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
Twnnhav  oi  ad  eundem  graduates  having  the  same  privileges  with  them  in  the  Convocation? — No;  I 
should  hardly  think  so.  There  would  be  a  greater  amount  of  enthusiasm  probably  among  the  New 
Zealand  graduates,  and  they  would  work  more  tot,'ether.  But  I  thiuk  there  would  be  among  a  number 
of  the  ad  eundem  graduates  some  knowledge  of  University  affairs,  and  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
junior  graduates  in  their  desire  generally  to  hel[)  the  thing  along.  I  have  not  considered  the  matter 
yery  much. 
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Mr.  J.  r.  Col-  39C8.  Professor  Sliaml.]  Do  you  tliink  there  would   he  no  danger  of  tlie  adiniiiiBtration  of  the 

lorne-Veel.       UnivcrBity  i'lillitig  into  tlie  hnuds  of  a  Hin^le  class  or  profession — such  as  the  clcrfiy — many  of  whom 

■  no  doubt  would  cserciso  tlieir  privilege  if  the  ad  eundcm  graduatcH  were  admitted  to  the  Convocation  ? 

April  14, 1879.  — J  j^iij  scaiTcly  prcparcil  to  answer  that  (piestiou  ;  it  involves  a  calculation  of  how  many  clergymen 
there  arc  who  are  graduates,  and  who  would  go  to  Convocation.  There  might  possibly  be  some  risk, 
but  I  have  not  fully  conciiiercd  the  j)oint. 

39GS).  licr.  W.  J.  Jltibnis.]  Do  you  not  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Canterbury, 
tliat  there  i.s  a  pmbaliility  thai  the  medical  profession  would,  at  all  events,  have  as  much  influence  as 
the  clergy,  and  that  theie  are  ninny  uentlenien  in  private  stations,  and  engaged  in  pastoral  and  other 
pursuits,  whose  niembershi])  of  the-  University  would  go  a  long  way  to  neutralize  any  class  tendency  ? 
— Tc».  1  nni  certainly  of  that  opinion. 

307<).  J'riifcssor  Brown.]  Do  you  know  of  any  objections  to  evening  lectures  in  Canterbury 
College  ? — 1  know  that  objections  have  been  taken. 

3971.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  those  objections  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  io  the 
objections. 

3972.  Do  you  think  that  the  regular  students — that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  the  time  in  their 
own  hands — suffer  by  those  evening  lectures? — I  do  not  see  how  they  can  suffer  by  them. 

3973.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  grounds  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised? — One  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  (Jovernors  of  Canterbury  College  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
opposing  the  evening  lectures,  and  one  reason  on  which  ho  bases  his  opposition  is  that  it  is  objectionable 
that  female  students  should  have  to  come  out  at  ni^ht  without  proper  escort. 

2^1  \.  Has  auvtliing  ever  occurred  which  would  lead  you  to  tliink  that  a  real  objection  ? — I  do  not 
consider  there  is  any  real  objection  on  tha":  ground. 

3975.  Bev.  W.  E.  31iilr/an.]  Would  the  fact  of  the  lectures  being  held  in  the  evening  not  interfere 
with  tlie  atteudance  of  persons  living  at  a  distance  who  might  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them? — Yes, 
of  course  it  might.  But  I  think  all  these  things  require  not  so  mucli  to  be  governed  by  some  fixed 
regulation,  as  that  the  programme  shouhi  be  arranged  according  to  what  suits  the  students.  If  there 
are  a  large  number  of  stn(lenls  who  can  attend  an  evening  lecture,  why  not  have  an  evening  lecture 
to  accommodate  them  ?  "Why  make  them  come  in  the  morning  if  it  is  unsuitable  for  them  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  students  who  live  at  a  distance,  and  want  to  attend  a  particular 
lecture,  then  put  that  lecture  down  according  as  the  trains  will  allow^  them  to  come  in  and  attend  it. 
Objections  of  that  kind  are  mere  paper  objections,  and  can  be  got  over  very  easily. 


Mr.  BamiUon. 
April  15,  1879.    Yes 


Tuesday,  Ioth  Ajeil,  1S79. 

PliESEST  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.II.E.,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Conk, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 

Mr.  .T.  W.  Hamiito>'  sworn  and  examined. 

3976.  The  Chairman.']  You  are  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury  College? — 


Eev.  TY.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professor  Sliand, 
Professor  Sale. 


3977.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — Since  June,  1875.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Collegiate  Union  which  gave  birth  to  the  College,  hut  I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the  Board  from 
the  foundation  of  the  College.  I  did  not  follow  on  from  one  institution  to  the  other,  but  was  elected 
after  an  interval  of  about  a  year. 

3978.  In  your  opinion  does  Canterbury  College  give  that  satisfaction  to  the  public  generally 
which  was  expected  when  it  was  established  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything  about  the  opinion 
of  the  public  as  to  the  College. 

3979.  Has  it  given  to  you  individually  the  satisfaction  that  you  anticipated  when  the  College  was 
founded? — No,  not  altogether. 

39S0.  "NYould  you  explain  how  it  has  fallen  short  of  what  was  expected? — It  has  disappointed  me 
personally  in  regard  to  the  hours  over  w  liich  its  work  is  extended — during  the  day  and  night. 

3981.  Do  I  understand  that  you  disapprove  of  the  time-table? — Yes;  I  think  the  time-table 
should  be  similar  to  those  of  other  collegiate  institutions,  and  not  spread  over  the  whole  day  and  far 
into  the  night.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  attendance  of  women;  and  I  consider  night  hours,  or  any 
hour  after  dusk,  quite  unsuitable  for  any  woman  in  this  country.  There  is  no  protection  afforded  by 
the  police  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and  females  walking  out  at  night  alone  are  liable  to  insult.  Indecent 
exposure  of  the  person  has  not  been  uncommon  here  of  late,  and  there  have  been  several  conviction* 
for  that  offence,  which  has  in  most  cases  been  committed  during  or  alter  the  hours  of  twilight. 

3982.  Do  Tou  think  the  late  hours  are  inconvenient  for  the  boys  attending  the  College? — I  do  not 
think  the  hours  inconvenient,  but  I  hold  very  strong  opinions  about  the  loss  of  health,  and  think  that 
lads  in  this  country  cannot  work  at  hours  spread  all  over  the  day.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
send  two  of  my  sons  to  Canterbury  College  if  I  had  considered  the  hours  suitable  in  regard  to  health.* 

39S3.  Have  vou.  as  a  parent,  made  any  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors  with  regard  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  hours  fixed  for  attending  lectures? — I  have  done  so  as  a  member  of  the  Board  by 
resolutions  ofl'ered  at  one  of  its  meetings.  1  stated  that  it  affected  me  personally  with  regard  to  my 
two  sons,  who  were  then  able  to  leave  the  Grammar  School. 

•  I  estimntc  roughlv  Ibe  oullav  I  slmll  be  put  to  by  being  unable  to  avail  myself  of  Canterbury  College  for  my  two 
sons,  thus  : — Passages  to  and  from  England,  each  :  Home,  £.52  IDs  ;  out,  £,=)2  lOs. :  total,  £10.').  Both  boys,  £210.  Outfit 
both  wnvs,  each  :  Uome,  £40 ;  out,  £iO  :  total,  £80.  Both  boys,  £160.  Three  years  in  Europe,  say,  at  £150  per  amma) 
each  :  l"or  both,  £300  per  annum,  £900.     Total  cost  at  lowest  for  two  adults,  £1,270.— J.W.H. 
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noHI.  AVImI  (IcciNiiMi  (lid  llio  Honrd  como  lo  upiiii  Hint  rcprcscnintion  ? — Tlicro  wan  a  Committoo    Ifr.  Hamilton. 

nppdinlcd,  and  nil iiimlcly  it  wiim  n^'rcrd,  mi  llii'ir  rri'iiiiimciulntioii,  to  loavo  tlio  inottor  over  until  tlii«  

CiiiiiiiiiNMiiiii  liiid  rcpoi-lcd.  April  IC,  1879. 

;t!)s,'>.  l'rii/fsK(ir  •SV//f . J  Ytiii  (iliji't-lcd  lo  tlio  limim  in  tlio  case  of  raalo  otudcnta,  cliiofly  on  tho 
gfdUlid  (if  iicallli'i' — Yi'H. 

;tl)h(>.  And  do  Villi  ifHiiinc  lliiil  if  hliidpiitH  wfrc  not  altciidiiif,'  Ipcliirps  in  tlio  cvoniiif,'  llioy  would 
not  l)(>  doiiif;  work  f(|iially  licaxy'r — 1  do  tinl  tliiiik  liny  niii^lil  to  he.  If  tlicy  worki^d  in  tlio  morning 
and  also  in  llio  cvciiiiij;,  1  ^ll(llllll  i\|icit  (liat  tiny  would  liavo  proiicr  rciTcalioii  and  lifallliy  fxorcino 
ill  tlio  iiiiildlo  (d'  till-  day  or  ai'tci'iiooii.  liiii  if  ilicy  arc  (o  liavo  tlic  whole  day  brokfii  up  ho  that  it  ill 
iiii])ossilil(>  to  u;('l  aiiylliiii<{  like  a  lull  aiiionnt  of  rcc-rontioii  and  oxerciHe,  I  uhould  Hay  tlio  hours  are 
not  Biiitaldo  with  rcifri'in'o  to  tho  he  allh  ol'  tlio  Htudciits. 

■  3!)S7.  I  \va»  ivtVrriiiK  cdiiclly  to  cvciiiiijj  work — work  lictwec-n  tho  hours  of  7  and  10? — 
Personally,  I  have  a  v(-ry  groat  diNlikc  to  iiij,'lit-work,  and  my  objection  is  tho  roHult  both  of  reading 
and  (d"  experienee  in  my  <i"n  family  ;  uiul  1  think  tho  young  people  in  this  eountry  cannot  stand  tho 
work  tiial  the  IOii;^liHli-[iorn  can. 

oitSS.  You  think,  then,  that  no  work  should  lu^  done  between  tlio  lioiirti  of  7  and  10,  either 
at  lioiiK"  or  ill  tho  locture-rooni  r" — 1  would  not  liavo  any  work  for  tho  youiif;  ])c>o])lo  who  would  attend 
tho  I'ollcLjo — that  is  to  say,  those  under  tweiily — after  0  o'clock  at  nif^ht.  J  think  that  is  the  very 
latest  hour  at  which  tlicy  oiiu;ht  to  oxcilo  the  brain  uniialiUMlly  before  sleep. 

;i!>Si).  Docs  the  ])resent  ai'ran!j;cineiil  <>l'  the  time-table  shut  out  the  stiidents  from  proper  hours  of 
recreation? — It  seems  to  mo  to  do  so;  bccaiisn  students  do  not  work  hero  under  tho  same  circum- 
stances as  they  do  at  Dxford  or  CambridL;e.  Tliey  have  no  common  hall  in  which  to  dino  ;  they  live  at 
their  own  lioiiii's,  which  iii.aybo  very  distant;  and  the  time  allotted  for  dinin;^ — -between  12  and  :i  o'clock 
— would  be  taken  up  in  Roinj;  and  coming  between  their  homes  and  tho  College,  so  tliat  there  would  bo 
no  time  left  for  recreation. 

;jO;i'.>.  At  what  hours  then  would  you  wish  the  classes  to  be  held? — Considering  the  circumstances 
of  this  place,  I  think  all  lecture  work  should  bo  over  by  1  o'clock  at  the  latest,  so  as  to  enable  people 
from  the  country,  if  they  wished  to  attend  special  lectures,  to  take  advantage  of  the  trains,  and  return 
to  their  homes. 

8901.  Are  you  aware  wh.ether  there  are  many  students  who  eomo  from  a  considerable  distance  ? — 
I  think  not. 

31)02.  Do  you  think  such  an  arrangement  as  you  propose  would  encourage  pen])lc  to  come  from  a 
distance? — I  think  it  would,  in  course  of  time,  for  pupils  come  daily  by  rail  from  Amberley,  thirty-four 
miles,  to  the  tllrls'  High  School.  Tlieso  institutions  are  of  slow  growth,  and  I  am  an  advocate  for 
encouraging  special  students  and  special  lectures,  and  not  simply  to  consider  the  wants  of  matriculated 
students  alone. 

3903.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  students  attending  lectures  in  Canterbury  College  are 
Bchoolmastcrs  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

3001.  Is  it  desirable,  do  you  think,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  them  to  attend 
classes  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  ;  but  not  at  the  saciitlce  of  the  real  student  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  study.  1  would  make  his  casa  th.e  first  consideration  in  arranging  the  time-table,  and  I  would 
provide  for  people  engaged  in  active  daily  jiursuits  separately,  as  a  supplementary  matter  entirely. 

3995.  Fro/rssor  Brown.]  And  you  think  the  professors  might  work  all  day,  and  that  the  students 
might  have  all  the  forenoon  and  evening  to  themselves  ?  Do  you  thiak  the  professors  should  have 
double  work — work  in  the  evening  for  tho  schoolmasters,  and  work  during  the  day  for  the  regular 
students? — I  do  not  think  the  professors  should  be  overworked,  as  I  think  they  are  now;  I  would  have 
a  staff  large  enough,  if  the  funds  would  admit  of  it. 

399(5.  Do  you  think  that  the  student  that  has  all  tho  time  ou  his  own  hands  should  be  consulted 
fi,-st  p — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  first  consider  the  young  man  who  leaves  school,  and  is  going  to  get 
a  college  education.  Those  who  engage  in  daily  occupations,  and  have  not  completed  their  education, 
I  would  take  last. 

3997.  Arc  there  not  arrangements  for  those  students  at  the  present  time  ?  Are  there  not  sufficient 
lectures  during  the  day  to  get  them  through  their  degree? — I  cannot  speak  confidently  upon  that  point. 
But  I  would  take  such  a  class  as  English  literature:  I  think  that  is  a  lecture  which,  if  one  or  two  set 
the  example,  young  women  would  probably  be  inclined  to  attend  in  large  numbers  ;  but  I  would  not  allow 
a  daughter  of  mine  to  come  here,  in  this  unprotected  tow-n,  from  7  to  8  o'clock  at  night,  without  an 
escort.  If  you  are  going  to  make  the  College  an  institution  for  educating  females,  as  well  as  males — 
which,  perhaps,  some  would  call  the  "fad"  of  the  day — you  must  have  hours  of  daylight  for  young 
women  ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  have  abuses  and  scandals  springing  up. 

3998.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  has  arisen  during  the  last  four  years  to  cause  such  an 
impression  ? — No,  I  know  of  nothing  which  has  arisen  ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  observing 
the  social  laws  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  females,  and  their  hours  of  going  abroad. 

3999.  And  you  think  there  are  not  sufficient  lectures  during  the  day  for  females?  Do  they  take 
advantage  of  the  lectures  during  the  day? — That  I  could  not  say,  without  reference  to  the  books.  la 
winter-time  it  is  dusk  about  a  quarter  to  five,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  time  for  young  girls 
to  be  going  about  in  this  town  unattended.  If  it  is  not  proper  now,  it  will  be  still  less  so  when  the 
place  is  very  populous. 

4000.  Is  there  any  difference  between  going  to  the  theatre  or  to  church  at  night,  and  going  to 
lectures? — I  have  never  known  of  any  respectable  young  girl  going  to  the  theatre  alone  at  night. 

4001.  Is  it  not  the  custom? — I  would  not  encourage  bad  customs  in  my  family,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  encouraged  anywhere  else.  It  may  be  a  custom,  but  I  think  the  end  will  be  that  you 
■will  have  a  class  of  female  larrikins  in  this  country,  just  as  you  have  male  larrikins,  if  you  do  not 
observe  the  old  social  laws  with  respect  to  females. 

4002.  I  think  it  is  the  custom  at  Home,  too,  is  it  not,  for  females  to  go  to  church  in  the  evenings, 
to  theatres,  and  to  balls  ? — I  never  knew  young  girls  do  so  unattended.     I  make  iv  great  distinctiou 
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Mr.  JIamiUoii.    between  younR  women  above  twculy-tliroe  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  wlio  have  learut  how  to  conduct 

themselves  in  life,  and  inexperienced  K'rls  of  Hcventccn. 

AprillS,  1870.  lOO:}.  And  arc  there  none  of  twenty-throo  or  twenty-four  attcudiog  theso  lectures? — I  thnik 

there  arc.  ,  ,     .     ,  1 1  ii. 

400t.  Professor  C'oo/fc.]  Supposing  the  le;tures  did  cease  at  4  o  t-lock,  how  would  you  then 
provide  for  the  recreation? — I  only  say  T  think  no  lectures  should  be  carried  on  after  -t  o'clock  j  I 
observe  that  in  the  Mcllioiirno  Uiiivcr.«ity  the  lectures  cease  at  1  o'clock. 

■1005.  Vrofrssor  Siilr.]  You  arc  aware  that  there  is  extreme  difTunilly  in  arranging  the  time-table 
BO  as  to  make  all  the  lectures  accessible  to  students? — I  am  aware  there  is  the  greatest  difliculty. 
I  quite  admit  that  the  time-table  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  direction  of  my  views,  and  I  believe 
it  is  intondcil  to  improve  it  still  more  in  tiie  same  direction. 

■KXHi.  Prnfesxor  J3rown.']  You  stated  that  unmatriculated  students  should  be  encouraged.  Do 
vou  think  that  cutting  off  all  evening  lectures  would  encourage  many  unmal-riculated  students  to 
attend  ? — No  ;  I  should  perhaps  make  express  provision  in  their  case  ;  but,  primarily,  I  would  make 
the  College  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  Koing  into  education  as  a  business  unem- 
barrassed%y  the  necessity  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  1  cannot  believe  that  these  schoolmasters 
can  do  themselves  justice  by  working  in  their  schools  all  day  and  then  exercising  the  brain  on  college 
work  at  night.  1  am  surcthey  will  break  down,  either  in  tlieir  health  or  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  school  duties ;  Ihcreforo  t  tiiink  it  is  a  vicious  thing  to  encourage  them. 

4007.  Professor  Cook]  You  say  that  the  time-table  has  been  improved  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
in  the  direction  which  you  wish.  AVould  you  be  content  to  see  that  improvement  go  on  as  the  College 
gathers  stren^th,  or  would  you  suddenly  stop  all  the  lectures  which  are  iield  after  4  o'clock?— -I 
would  put  a  siiddcn  sto|)  to  no  institution  which  has  got  into  a  set  routine  ;  there  is  always  an  evil  in 
that ;  you  must  work  clianges  gradually,  even  though  you  may  have  got  into  a  vicious  line  at  first.  _ 

400S.  Do  I  uuderstand  that  you  think  it  would"  be  best  to  work  the  change  gradually  ?— Yes, 
gradually,  but  very  much  more  rapidly  than  is  being  done.  I  would  not  allow  vested  interests  in  the 
College  late  hours  to  grow  up,  as  in  tho  case  of  certificated  schoolmasters.  I  would  fix  a  year  at 
which  all  this  would  stop,  and  at  which  I  would  start  a  time-table  for  College  students  only.  If  I  had 
onlv  two  students  in  the  College  I  would  begin  that  way.  I  believe  the  Melbourne  University 
adopted  that  plan,  and  it  has  been  said  to  me  by  a  JMelbourne  graduate  that  the  first  two  students  cost 
them  £00,000:  now  they  have  got  a  fine  University. 

4009.  Professor  Brown.']  Do  you  know  that  there  were  only  forty-eight  matriculated  students  in 
tho  Arts  classes  of  the  Melbourne  University  last  year,  and  thiity-ciijht  the  year  before?  By  the  Arts 
classes  I  mean  those  corresponding  with  the  work  done  in  Canterbury  College. — I  think  that  is  as  large 
a  number  of  matriculated  students  as  you  might  expect  a  colony  of  the  size  of  Victoria  to  supply  to  a 
University,  allowing  for  those  who  are  wealthy  enough  to  send  their  sons  Home. 

4010.  If  vou  were  to  devote  the  College  solely  to  studi  nts  who  had  all  the  time  in  their  own 
hands,  why  should  there  be  local  colleges  in  Xew  Zealand  ?    "Would  you  object  to  a  central  University? 

Yes.  because  there  is  not  v.ealtl;  enouL;h  in  the  country  among  individuals  to  enable  a  sufficient 

number  to  take  advant.nge  of  a  central  University,  owing  to  the  expense  it  would  involve. 

4011.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  expensive  to  send  students  from  here  to  the 
Korth  Island  to  attend  a  central  University  as  it  would  be  to  send  them  Home  ? — Xo  ;  but  then  you 
have  infinitelv  greater  advantages  at  Home  than  you  would  have  in  the  colony. 

4012.  You  think  that  if  there  were  a  central  Universitj'  at  some  distance  the  question  of  expense 
would  become  so  important  that  parents  would  rather  pay  the  additional  money  and  send  their  sons 
jjoiiic? — I  think  so  decidedly;  but  you  would  prevent  the  poor  people  of  dill'erent  localities  from 
takinc;  advantage  of  special  lectures,  and  that  would,  to  my  mind,  be  a  very  serious  evil. 

4013.  Professor  Brown.]  But  I  thought  you  said  you  would  devote  the  College  to  even  two 
students  who  liad  all  the  time  in  their  own  hands  ?— I  would  make  that  my  primary  object;  and  I 
would  supplement  it,  as  was  done,  for  instance,  by  the  London  University,  by  evening  classes,  if  neces- 
sarv,  and  if  thev  would  attract  artisans  and  people  of  small  means. 

4014.  And  hnw  would  yon  propose  to  provide  these  evening  classes' — It  is  a  pure  question  of 
monev.     You  can  do  anything  with  money. 

4015.  Seeing  that  we  have  not  the  money,  do  you  not  think  that  every  class  of  the  community  has 
a  certain  claim  to  the  advantages  of  the  lectures  of  the  College  ? — Yes,  provided  they  have  had  a 
reasonable  amount  of  education,  and  do  not  look  to  the  College  to  teach  them  the  rudiments. 

401G.  Professor  Sale.]  You  referred  to  the  possibility  of  schoolmasters  who  have  been  at  work  in 
their  schools  all  day  injuring  their  health  by  attending  classes  at  night :  have  you  known  any  instances 
of  that  kind? — I  have  no  positive  knowledge;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  one  student  who 
was  a  schoolmaster  sufl'ered  in  health  in  consequence.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  schoolmaster,  engaged 
at  school-work  all  day,  can  attend  lectures,  and  read  hard  for  his  degree,  without  doing  both  himself 
and  his  schocd  injury. 

4017.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  terms  in  the  Canterbury  College 
is  satisfactory? — No.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  not  from  a  ]irofessorial  point  of  view,  as  to  which  I 
am  ignorant,  hut  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  i)arent,  and  considering;  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  the  peculiar  climate  here.  There  is  no  tutoiial  system  at  work  here,  and  there  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  a  paying  demand  for  it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  students  require  the 
assistance  of  lectures  spread  over  a  greater  portion  of  the  year;  that, having  no  tutor.',  they  must  look 
to  the  lectures  for  constant  hcl|)  in  their  reading.  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  in  this  country  for 
students  to  do  in  the  long  vacations  of  many  months.  I  think  it  is  bad  for  young  men  to  be  idling 
about,  as  I  should  imagine  they  would  he,  with  no  satisfactory  sources  of  amusement,  nothing  to  take 
them  into  countrv  life,  and  no  possibility  of  goins:  on  long  excursions,  as  men  do  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  to  places  where  the  expense  is  comparatively  light.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  my  son.  who,  after  leaving  Christ's  College  Grammar  School,  matriculated 
at  the  Uuiversitv  of  Berlin,  aud  I  have  taken  a  uotc  of  what  he  told  me  about  the  session  and  length 
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of  Vftciitliin  there.     ITo  8iiy»  lliat  tho  arniloiiiiL-iil  yonr  in  ilivi.lcil  into  two.     It  in  mippoHod  to  begin  on    iff.  Jlamillo*. 

tho  l'»tli  ()c-t(>l)(<r,  mill  tcnniniitoM  ut  llio  cml  of  .\u;,'Uiit.     But  loutuivn  ilo  not  (,'ononilly  byjjin  Iji'foro  

llio  Int  Nov(>inl)('r.     Tliuy  work  on  until  I'^iiMtcr,  when  llioy  Imvo  iIiito  or  four  woc-ki'  vacation.     'I'licy    ^P"'  ''>  '*7^* 

bo^'in  n^'iiiii  on  tho  'Jiilii  April,  iiml  t;o  on  to  tint  <>n<l  of  Aiiguxt.     'I'lio  ncIiooIh  in  Oormiiny  diHcontiMun 

work  lit  llio  oMil  of. I  line,  and  llio  lliiivcrHitioH  at  llio  cml  oF  AiiKUit.     1  do  not  M.iy  that   tho  LTiiiviT- 

HilioH  work  hard  all  IIuh  timo,  for  I  liavo  no  liiiio-la'ilo  IVoin  which  to  judf;o  ;  hut  my  hoii  IcIIn  ino  that 

no  day  Iccliiro  htmiim  at  lii«  UnivorNily  liororo  10  in  tho  inoniiii',',  or  hutii  alior  U  in  the  afloriioon,  and 

that  tlicro  aro  lorliircH  in  llio  ovoniiij;  from  riiiiilil  H.      HcsiilfM  iIiomo,  llioro  aro  Nix|)oiiiiy  Icctiin'H  from 

(1  to  7  and  7  to  S,  which  1  BiippoMO  aro  intended  to  jirovido  for  tho  working  ehmscH,  artinanH,  and  pcoplo 

of  Hliuiil  llleailH. 

■IDIS.  I'ro/'rsnor  Salt;]  Do  you  know  at  what  a^o  BludontH  UHiially  ontor  tho  UniverHity? — I  do 
not  know,  imt,  when  1  was  al  Mi'us.scIn,  the  a:,'e  i'nr  eiilrancclo  tho  UnivcrHily  there  wan  about  Hixtccn. 
Hill  iheii  the  leaching;  aliro:id  was  such  that  1  iiiidertako  to  nay  they  would  work  up  a  eourHO  of  cla"nic» 
in  live  years,  where  tiie  MiiLilish  iiiodo  of  leacliin^j  woiihl  rei|iiire  Hoveii.  Jtis  no  wonder,  ihoreforo,  that 
hida  there  should  i,'o  to  the  Fiiiversity  earlier  than  lads  do  frniii  ICu;,'lish  bcIiooIh.  That  i»  done,  however, 
at  tho  cost  (if  f^ellintj  up  at  half-past  .5  in  the  niornin^,  and  working  until  9  o'clock  at  night,  with  only 
tlirco  hours  foi-  meals  and  vocrealion,  and  only  one  half-holiday  a  week.  Of  course  I  consider  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  work,  and  more  than  our  boys  out  here  could  do  ;  they  have  not  tho  congtitutioD, 
and  there  is  not  the  hardoiiiiig  winter  hero,  to  enable  the  boys  to  work  as  they  do  at  Homo. 

dtH!).  T/ir  C/ininiiiiii.]  What  system  of  terms  would  you  suggest  for  the  academical  year  in 
Canterbury  College,  instead  of  tho  existing  system  ? — 'I'his  climate  is  a  peculiar  one — the  summer 
months  aro  very  relaxing — and  I  would  extend  the  present  two  terms  over  quite  another  month.  I 
would  begin  earlier  in  the  year,  and  end  later  ;  and  I  would  have  more  frequent  intervals  of  rest ; 
instead  of  one  vacation,  I  would  have  two. 

lO'JO.  I'nift'siior  Coo/i-.]  Aro  you  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  work  in  the  year  ? — Tes  ;  I  think 
the  amount  of  work  is  sutHcicnt.  The  summer  in  Christchurch  is  not  favourable  for  study.  I  defy 
any  one  to  work  hard  in  our  wooden  houses  with  the  sun's  heat  beating  down  on  his  brain. 

■10121.  Prq/'ix.wr  Sill)-.]  Putting  both  periods  together,  what  length  of  time  would  you  like  to  see 
given  to  vacation? — I  would  work  the  student  h:\nl  in  midwinter.  I  would  not  give  a  midwinter 
vacation,  because  it  is  useless  :  winter  is  a  period  of  slush  here,  and  you  cannot  turn  it  to  account  out 
of  doors  Therefore  1  would  work  the  student  then,  and  throw  tho  vacation  on  to  what  at  Home  you 
call  IMichaelmas  and  Easter  quarters.  I  would  do  away  with  tho  midwinter  vacation  altogether,  dividing 
it  between  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  wliich  could  be  turned  to  account  out  of  doors. 

-1022.  What  amount  of  vacation  -would  you  allow  altogeihcr  ? — I  should  like  to  reduce  the  summer 
vacation  to  about  fourteen  weeks. 

•lOiS.  And  the  Easter  vacation  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  that  exactly.  I  would  prefer  the  academical 
year  to  be  divided  into  three  terms,  instead  of  two. 

4024.  Professor  BroiniJ]  If  yon  changed  the  midwinter  vacation  into  a  spring  and  an  autumn 
vacation,  would  not  that  throw  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  year  into  summer,  whieh  you  say  is  an 
unfavourable  time  for  study  ? — I  would  not  throw  it  far  into  the  summer.  I  would  throw  the  work 
into  the  summer  by  begiiiuiug  about  two  weeks  earlier,  aud  carrying  it  on  about  two  weeks  later,  thau 
at  2>resent. 

4u2j.  And  you  think  the  winter  is  the  most  appropriate  time  for  work? — Tes,  both  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather,  and  of  the  wet. 

4020.  Do  you  think,  then,  it  would  be  better  to  concentrate  the  work  in  tho  winter  ? — Well,  I  think 
the  young  people  of  this  country  require  more  intervals  of  rest;  that  they — I  go  upon  my  own  observation, 
and,  I  think,  the  experience  of  others — cannot  stand  the  work  out  here.  There  are  young  men  who, 
when  young  boys  at  school  here,  worked  incessantly  and  gained  scholarsiiips,  and  are  now,  at  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  good  for  very  little  in  point  of  health.  I  attribute  the  cause  a  good  deal 
to  the  character  of  our  buildings  :  you  cannot  work  in  the  wooden  buildings  here  in  the  summer,  they 
are  so  terribly  hot.  At  Home  you  have  an  even  temperature^you  are  warm  all  the  winter,  and  cool 
in  summer — and  you  can  then  stand  a  great  deal  of  work. 

4027.  Supposing  there  was  a  reading-room  in  the  College,  which  is  a  stone  building,  would  that 
improve  matters  in  any  wav  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  young  men  must  read  at  home  a  good  deal ;  they  do 
)iot  live  in  College.     That  is  the  difficulty  :  if  they  lived  in  College  the  circumstances  would  be  altered. 

4028.  Could  they  not  do  much  better  studying  in  the  College  library  or  reading-room? — They 
might,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  suit.  It  would  not  be  convenient  for  those  residing  at  home 
in  town,  or  boarding  with  their  friends;  it  would  not  suit  their  meal  hours.  The  impression,  I 
think,  here  among  those  who  are  observant,  is  that  young  men  do  not  till  out  properly — that  they  have 
not  the  toughness  of  brain  or  body  at  twenty  which  young  men  in  England  have  at  eighteen,  and  there- 
fore cannot  stand  the  amount  of  continuous  work  ;  they  are  more  like  the  ^Maoris — they  must  work  in 
spurts. 

4029.  AVould  you  raise  the  minimum  age  for  eiitranee  to  the  ITniversity? — I  would  certainly  do 
so.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own  and  other  families  there  is  another  reason  why  I  should  think 
the  age  for  entrance  should  be  older  in  this  eotmtrr,  and  that  is  that  you  do  not  begin  teaching  so 
early,  aud  boys  have  not  the  same  chance  of  going  to  school  early,  as  in  England,  putting  aside  the 
wealthy,  who  can  send  their  children  anywhere.  Xow,  I  began  school  at  about  eight,  and  I  was 
in  Latin  before  I  was  ten  ;  but  they  do  not  begin  Latin  here  at  ten.  I  may  say  that  my  remarks  aud 
answers  are  directed  to  the  whole  question  in  the  abstract.  I  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  my  views,  and  a  very  important  one,  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  climate  of  Can- 
terbury, is  the  arrangement  of  the  University  examinations,  and  the  fact  of  the  results  being  made 
known  here  so  late  that  students  have  begun  a  fresh  year's  course.  Until  there  is  an  alteration  in  this 
respect  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  alter  our  terms :  in  tact,  we  must  go  with  the  University,  whether  our 
climate  and  the  constitutions  of  our  young  people  fit  in  with  it  or  not. 

4030.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  governing  body  of 
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Mr.  EamUlon,  Canterbury  College  is  a  satisfactory  mode? — I  Iiave  hardly  considered  that  question.  I  think  it  is  at 
. — ~  ))rcsent,  aa  far  as  concernH  Canterbury  ;  bei-auso  tlio  oloctious  arc  in  the  hands  of  nyn  who  have  for 

April  lo,  187..  y,.;i|..^  takun  an  activo  interest  in  prunoting  hi^^hor  education.  But  it  is  quite  po.-'Mible  that  the  IJuard 
might  doloriorato  very  much  after  a  time,  as  the  result  of  now  elections.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  at  all  a  satisfactory  arranfjcincnt  to  let  the  uudcr<,'raduatos  a])|)oint  the  governing 
body  solely  ;  1  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  in  this  country.  If  tlio  undorKraduales  had  such  a 
power  in  England  1  think  tlioy  would  bo  guided  in  exercising  it  by  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers  ;  but 
noro  I  do  not  e.xpoct  that,  in  many  cases,  the  fathers  would  bu  educated  up  to  the  point  of  the  under- 
graduates by  a  very  long  way. 

■1031.  1  uiuler.flaud  that  there  arc  two  classes  for  whose  education  provision  is  made  in  Canterbury 
College — namely,  the  ordinary  or  regular  University  students  and  the  students  who  are  otherwise  en- 
gaged duiing  tlie  diiy.  Uo  you  think  the  College  neglects  the  regular  students  in  order  to  give 
facilities  for  educating  the  students  who  arc  engaged  during  the  day'? — My  impression  is  that  the 
time-table  is  designed  to  suit  both  classes,  and  not  priuiarily,  as  it  ought  to  suit,  the  more  etudent 
class. 

1032.  But  is  an  iiiidiie  preference  given  to  the  evening  classes  as  against  the  morning  classes, 
which,  I  presume,  ought  to  be  arranged  for  the  regular  University  students? — I  would  hardly  like  to 
assert  that  off-hand. 

403;j.  Do  you  think  the  lime  is  fairly  appointed  between  the  two  classes? — Xo,  I  do  not  think  it 
is.  The  time-table  seems  to  me  to  work  very  much  in  favour  of  the  class  who  are  not  purely  students. 
I  would  like  to  bo  allowed  to  state  that  I  do  not  speak  from  any  ])ractical  experience  ;  the  professors 
must  know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do  about  these  matters ;  I  speak  more  as  an  outsider  and  one 
taking  a  general  view  of  things. 

1031.  Rcr.  JV.  J.  Kahens.']  Do  you  think  that  the  voice  of  the  professors  is  sufficiently  heard  in 
the  managcmeut  of  the  College  at  present? — I  think  so;  I  think  it  is  very  fully  heard. 


Wednesdat,  ICtii  April,  1879. 

Pre.sent  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'KoBKE,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 


Eftv.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Ecv.  W.  J.  Ilabcns  (Secretary), 

S!s?iop  of  The  Eii;ht.  Eev.  the  Bishop  of  CiiiasTCiiritcn  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Christehurch.  ^q^-    j-j^^  Cliairmoii.]  You  are   Warden   of   Christ's  College?  — I  am    Warden   c.v  officio  — &% 

April  16,  1879.    Bishop.  „      ,  .         , 

•10'5fl.  How  long  have  you  held  that  nlTIeo? — Since  185G. 

4037.  Was  the  College  cstabli-shcd  bef.iro  that  date?— No.  It  was  in  existence  in  a  certain 
sense — that  is  to  say,  the  sub-warden  had  pupils  under  his  charge — but  that  was  qui'c  in  the  e.irly 
days,  and  tlio  building  used  w;is  not  the  present  building.  Ti>e  sub-warden  had  two  or  three  pupils, 
who  were  in  the  upper  de|)artmcnt,  not  in  the  (irammar  School,  lie  had  also  the  charge  of  the 
Grammar  School  or  lower  department. 

■t03S.  Then,  practically,  the  College  was  founded  under  your  auspices? — Xo  ;  the  deed  of 
foundation  m\ist  have  been  dated  hetbre  I  became  warden.  I  think  the  Provincial  Ordinauce 
establisliing  Christ's  College  was  passed  in  1855. 

•1030.  Did  the  Provincial  Ctuincil  grant  any  endowments? — Xo  ;  the  endowments  wore  entirely 
from  the  Canterbury  Association.  There  was  a  certain  quantity  of  land  sold  at  £3  per  acre,  £1  per 
acre  of  which  was  to  be  set  apart  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  purp.ises,  and  the  land  wag 
conveyed  to  the  Church  Property  Trustees  on  the  condition  that  onc-(ifth  of  it  should  bo  given  to  the 
College  for  educational  purposes.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  amount  that  was  handed  over  to  the 
Church  Property  Trustees.  It  was  handed  over  in  land,  and,  as  land  w.ns  purchased,  £1  per  acre 
accrued  to  the  iHlncalional  and  Ecclesiastical  Euud,  and  additions  to  the  fund  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  fresh  land  being  given. 

4040.  Frofexsor  S/iaiitl.]  Was  the  site  of  the  College  buildings  part  of  the  donation  from  the 
Canterbury  Association  ? — The  College  received  a  grant  often  acres  of  the  Government  Domain 
from  the  Provincial  Council  in  Ecbruary,  1857,  as  a  site  for  buildings  and  grounds. 

1041.  Pi-o/ei-sor  Coo^'.]  Had  the  College  commenced  operations  before  1857? — The  sub-warden 
was  receiving  pupils  at  that  lime — three  jmpils  who  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  upper  department, 
and  ho  was  also  in  chargo  of  the  lower  department. 

40H.V.  According  to  the  school-list  which  is  published,  some  pupils  seem  to  have  been  admitted 
as  far  back  as  1852  ? — Those  are  not  the  three  pupils  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

4012.  Prnffssor  Sale.']  But  they  must  have  been  boys  at  the  Grammar  School? — No  ;  they  were 
under  the  sub-wardeu's  care  ;  they  were  not  Grammar  .School  boys. 

4013.  But  I  mean  they  were  mere  boys;  thc)'  could  not  have  been  higher  students? — Some  of 
those  under  the  sub-warden's  charge  were  considered  to  be  in  the  lower  school,  and  some  in  the 
upper. 

4014.  Professor  CjoI-.]  When  did  the  Grammar  School  commence  operations  ? — When  I  came 
out  here  at  the  end  of  1^50  I  found  tlie  Grammar- School  in  existence.  It  was  held  then  at  St. 
Michael's  Schoolroom,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Parsonage. 

4045.  Professor  Sliaiid.]  Was  the  College  then  in  operation  too? — The  upper  department  was 
not  in  operation;  those  young  men  who  had  come  out  originally,  and  whom  I  have  already  referred  to. 
Lad  left. 

401G.  When  did  tlie  upper  department — the  College  proper — commence  its  operations  ? — At  a 
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compnrntivoly  rocont  iliili',  but   I  i-nnnot  Idl  you  (^xiic-lly  wlit«ii.     There  were  alwrnyi  *onie  young  men        uiihop  of 
r(U'(Mviii;j  (liO()lciy;iciil  aixl  i'litHMio;il   iiiHlniclidii   uiiclcr  tlio  sub-wardon  ;  but  wo  licvor  ba<l  ii  Ijuililiiij;      ChriiUhurch. 

Unit  \v(<  fciiilil  Hci  iipiirl  for  tlio  imrpiiso  uiilil  liln  vi'iiph.  

•Inl7.    I'rofrsKiif  Sih'.]  Ciiii  ynu  rtiiy  whcllicr  it   wild  Hiiico  tlio  OHtabliMhtii'Mit  of  tbo  ILiivornity  of    April  10,  1979. 
Now  /ualaud  ?      Vcm,  it  wiiH  njul'o  (lien.     Hut  thoro  woro  iiKvayK  mihiln,  inoro  <ir  Ichm,  urnlBr  tlio  (.-hurfjo 
of  tho  Hub-wiirdi'i),  wlio  wiia  bound  to  give  them  iustruction  in  (liviuily  and  also  in  flasuicH ;  but  thoy 
woro  lit  biH  own  houHo. 

'lots.  I'rofm.iof  Shniid]  Were  tho  nludontH  iu  UiIh  upijor  doprtrnont  principally  thcoloKieal 
Btudonts  ?  — Tliiro  woro  somo  Hi-hobirshipa  hiH  apart  j  but  thoy  woro  not  intomlcd  oxctunivt-ly  fur  tlieo- 
h)j»ii'al  RtudciitM.  Wo  aro  tryiuf;  to  follow  out,  iih  fur  ai  wo  c.in,  tho  objoct.t  of  t'hriHt'H  ('olloj,'0.  Cantor- 
bury,  as  hcI  tiirlh  ill  a  (locuiui  III  insiii-'d  in  ciiiiiKctioii  with  tho  (.'antorbury  (:iL'ttlomont  in  IS.jO,  t'roin 
whic'li  tlio  followiii'^  aro  c'vlracts: — 

"It  i.-i  proposed  that  this  Colloj^o  sliall  consist  of  two  departiiiPiilH — ono  for  boyH  of  all  agon,  from 
Bovou  to  scvi'iiteoii ;  and  oiio  for  youn^  men  above  tho  ajjo  of  .seventeen." 
"II.   Cu'lri/ia/t!  or  Upper  Drjiiir/iiirnl. —  It  is  intended  that  — 

"1.  This  depart  nicnt  shall  eoinpriso  lour  divi.sions  :  (I.)  Theological;  (2.)  Classical ;  (3.)  Mathc- 
inatical,  and  of  civil  engineering;   (i.)   Agricultural. 

"  !i.  The  theidogical  division  will  bo  conKiicd  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  general  lectures)  to  the 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  who  will  ho  expected  to  attain   to  the  Htandard  of  theological  knowledge 
rcunired  by  tho  iMiiJtli.sh  Bi.'<h.ips  before  presentin;,'  themselves  for  examination  for  orders.     They  will 
also  bo  expected  to  teach  at  least  ono  hour  in  every  day  in  tho  central  primary  schools  of  the  citv. 
"ii.  The  classical  division  will,  as  a  rule,  inchido  all  tho  students. 

" -it.  In  the  civil  engineering  division  it  is  lioi)ed  to  give  an  elementary  conr.MO  of  instruction  in 
physics  and  industrial  mechanics,  especially  such  as  are  applicable  to  tho  wants  and  capabilities  of  a  new 
country. 

"5.  In  a  country  whicli  derives  its  main  wealth  from  agricultural  produce,  it  will  bo  obviously 
desirable  to  introduce  an  agricultural  clement  in  any  scheme  of  higher  public  instruction." 

There  were  to  be  two  departments — a  public-school  department  and  a  college  or  upper  depart- 
ment. These  extracts  arc  from  the  oriijinal  records  of  the  Canterbury  Association  ;  but  the  governin" 
body  found,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  college  or  upper 
department  then,  so  we  threw  our  whole  strength  into  the  gr.ammar  school. 

■1010.  PrnJ'essnr  Sfiand.]  How  many  of  these  divisions  have  you  been  able  to  take  up  as  yet  ? — We 
have  taken  up  the  theological  and  classical. 

■lO'iO.  T/ie  C/iairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  the  College  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  combin- 
ing classical  and  theological  training  ? — Tcs. 

'1051.  Jiev.  JV.  J.  lLtbens7\  But  not  necessarily  in  one  and  the  same  course? — Not  necessarily. 
40.j2.  l^rofesmr  S"!e.']  Is  every  student  who  is  admiiicd  iato  tl-.e  College  department  required  to 
attend  lectures  iu  theology  ? — Tes. 

'1033.  T/ie  Clinirman.~\  Is  admission  to  the  Grammar  School  or  lower  department  confined  to 
Church  of  Knglaiul  students? — No;  practically  it  is  not  confined  to  those  students.  We  have  had 
Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  we  do  our  best  to  bring  all  the  students  under  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Churcli  of  England.     AVe  have  always  had  a  voluntary  cou-scieuce  clause. 

J:051.  Professor  Scle.'\  Have  there  been  a  considerable  number  of  boys  in  the  Grammar  .School 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  tho  conscience  clause? — A\'e  have  had  Presbyterians — one  Presbyterian 
boy  carried  o'f  the  divinity  pri.'.c  ;  and  we  have  had  Wesleyans  ;  aud  I  know  we  have  had  Roman 
Catholics,  because  I  recollect  giving  directions  that  a  boy  of  that  denomination  should  not  attend 
chapel,  when  I  saw  by  his  behaviour  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  iiim ;  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
number  who  have  avadeJ  iheuiselvea  of  the  cou.-'cicnce  clause. 

40-J.3.  The  Oiiairmiiii.^  How  are  the  nieinbers  of  the  governing  body  appointed  ? — Vacancies  are 
filled  up  by  the  governing  body  itself,  which  was  originally  constituted  under  a  Provincial  Ordinance, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  first  governors  were  mentioned. 

403G.  What  is  tho  number? — TI:C  number  ori;;iuaily,  including  the  Bishop,  was  twelve.  We  mav 
have,  uni'cr  otir  statutes,  as  many  as  t.vcnty-iive,  but  there  are  onlv  twelve  at  present. 

40.37.  How  are  the  vacancies  filled  up? — By  the  governing  body;  the  candidates  are  nominated 
aud  then  put  to  the  yote. 

4058.  For  what  period  of  time  do  the  members  hold  office  ? — For  life,  unless  they  leave  the 
country,  or  incur  any  of  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  statute,  such  as  b.ankruptey,  &c. 

4059.  Are  tiie  masters  of  the  Grammar  School  jJ-iid  v.-liollj'  by  fixed  salaries  ? — Xo ;  they  receive 
a  certain  stipend,  and  three  of  the  masters  have  houses,  and  receive  a  certain  amount  from  pupils  who 
board  with  them. 

4000.  Do  they  participate  in  the  fees  ? — No  ;  the  fees  are  handed  over  to  the  treasurer. 

40U1.  Do  you  consider  that  the  remuneration  of  the  masters  is  fairly  adequate  ? — Xo,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  ;  but  it  is  the  utmost  we  cau  give. 

40G2.  Professor  Cook.']  Does  your  remark  apply  to  all  the  masters,  or  to  any  in  particular? — To 
ail. 

40l')3.  Professor  SJiaiid.]   Must  the  masters  be  member.^  of  the  Churcli  of  England? — Tes. 

40o4.  I'/ie  Chairman.']  Is  I'le  keeping  of  the  boarding-house  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  income? — 
It  is  unquestionably  a  source  of  income. 

40()5.  Are  examinations  held  anu'jally  or  half-yearly  ? — Examinations  are  held  annually,  and  also 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  when  thoy  are  conducted  by  tiie  masters  themselyes.  But  there  is  a  public 
examination  hell  by  the  governing  body  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

40uG.  Professor  Sale]  What  persons  have  the  governing  body  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  as 
examiners  ? — Sometimes  we  have  appointed  the  examiners  Irom  our  own  body,  but  we  are  glad  when 
we  cau  obtain  the  as.sistance  of  any  one  outside.  The  Dean  and  Jlr.  EoUeston  haye  examined  in 
classics;  Mr.  Tancred  has  generally  examined  in  ancient  and  modern  history;  aud  in  mathematics 
Archdeacon  Willock  has  generally  examined,  but  he  is  incapacitated  now. 
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liUhopof  4087.  Have  the  examinera  usually  been  selected  from  the  Fellows? — Yes;  but  we  have  always 

ChrUtuhurch.     ))een  aiixiouH  to  go  outside  the  govcruiiig  body  for  exatnuiers.     It  is  not  always  easy,  however,  to  fiud 

— 7"  thom.     Tlio  Uoaii  has  generally  examined  in  elassicH. 

April  IG,  1879.  40(58.   llavo  tho  examiners'  reports  usually  been  of  a  satLsrictory  nature  ? — They  have  been  for 

the  last  si.x  or  seven  years.     Sometimes  there  have  been  some  rather  severe  eensures  passed. 

10(5!).  It  has  bejn  stated  by  the  examiners  for  the  University  of  New  Zjaland  that  tho  state  of 
classical  learning  in  the  seliools  in  this  colony  is  very  low.  Have  you  had  anything  iu  the  reports  from 
your  examiners  to  confirm  that? — Xo  ;  not  of  late. 

4070.  ][as  Christ's  College  sent  np  annually  a  fair  number  of  candidates  for  junior  scholarships? 
— T  think  so  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  bo  found  that  they  gained  a  fair  number  of  scholar- 
ships. 

4071.  They  sent  up  caudi'latcs  at  eacli  of  the  examinations  of  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes. 

4072.  A  re' the  examiners  who  arc  appointed  by  the  governing  body  paid  for  tlieir  services  ? — 
No. 

4073.  The  Cliainnan.']  Have  the  professors  of  tho  Canterbury  College  ever  been  engaged  as 
examiners? — No. 

4074.  Do  you  believe  the  parents  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  the  school  ? — I  think  so,  as  a  general  rule.  Of  course  every  school  requires  to  be  kept 
np  to  the  mark  ;  but  the  young  men  we  have  sent  Home  to  England  have  taken  good  places  at  the 
Universities. 

4075.  What  is  tho  income  of  tho  school,  iudepsndent  of  fees  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  without  refer- 
ence to  papers.     The  figures,  I  think,  have  all  been  furnishel. 

4070.  lias  the  income  been  sudieient  to  maintain  the  school  in  an  efficient  state? — I  should  be 
very  glad  if  we  could  increase  our  mi'an.s,  in  o."der  to  pay  our  masters  better,  and  also  to  provide  more 
buildings:  we  have  had  a  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

4077.  Professor  Shand.]  Mow  were  the  funds  for  erecting  the  buildings  obtained? — Partly,  I 
8U])pose,  by  subscriptions  in  the  first  place,  but  chiefiy  from  our  ovfn  resource?.  Under  the  original 
Ordinance"  we  were  permitted  to  borrow  to  a  certain  amount — £-500 ;  but  that  money  was  to  be 
reinvested,  and  not  sunk  in  building. 

4078.  Professor  Ctok.']  When  you  said  "  from  our  own  resources,"  did  you  mean  from  the  general 
diocesan  funds,  or  from  special  endowments? — From  tho  general  College  funds. 

4079.  The  C/iairman.]  Do  you  think  the  fees  charged  are  reasonable,  or  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  raised  or  lowered? — They  were  raised  four  or  five  years  ago, and  I  think  they  are  sufficiently 
high  now. 

40S0.  "What  are  they  ?— They  were  raised  from  £12  to  £13. 

4081.  And  for  boarders? — The  charge  for  boarders  has  not  been  raised. 

4082.  What  is  the  charge  for  bar.rling? — I  think  it  is  about  £-50.  There  was  a  grant  of  £1,000 
made  by  the  Provincial  Council  for  building  the  large  schoolroom,  and,  until  shortly  before  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  ceased  to  exist,  there  was  a  grant  made  of  about  £2-50  or  £500  a  year  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  school. 

4083.  I)r.  Hector.']  Is  there  any  debt  on  the  building  at  the  pre.sent  time? — No;  excepting  that 
for  which  the  governing  body  are  responsible. 

4081.  lias  the  building  been  absolutely  clear  of  debt  ?  Is  there  any  sum  borrowed  on  interest  ? 
• — There  is  an  amount  which  we  have  borrowed  from  other  funds,  and  for  which  we  are  personally 
responsible. 

40S.J.  And  is  tho  interest  paid  from  the  current  revenue? — Yes. 

40*G.  Do  you  happen  to  remembor  the  amount  of  that  debt  ? — No. 

4087.  Professor  S.dc.]  To  what  purpose  was  the  money  obtained  from  the  Provincial  Treasury 
applied? — The  £1,000  was  applied  to  building  the  large  stone  building  used  as  a  school. 

4088.  For  what  purpose  was  the  debt  incurred  ? — For  building  and  repairing  masters'  houses, and 
also  for  buildings  belonging  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  seliool. 

4089.  From  what  source  was  the  borrowed  money  obtained? — In  part  from  the  general  fund 
and  from  the  Scholarship  Fund.  There  is  a  Scholarship  Fund  which  is  specially  set  apart  for  students 
iu  divinity,  and,  as  no  suitable  candidates  olfered  themselves,  tlic  money  has  been  accumulating. 

4090.  The  Chairman.]  How  many  special  scholarsliij)s  have  been  founded  in  connection  with  the 
school? — We  oiler  as  many  as  we  can.  When  a  scholarship  is  founded  we  issue  advertisements,  and 
frequently  there  have  been  no  applications  for  them.  The  Buller  and  Eeay  scholarships  are  two  in 
number,  and  of  the  value  of  £70  a  year  each.  There  is  the  .Somes  Student  Scholarship  of  £.30  a  year, 
and  the  Eowlcy  Scholar.ship  of  £70  a  year,  and  tliere  is  a  Dudley  Divinity  Scholarship.  These  are  all 
for  the  upper  department.  In  the  lower  department  there  are  now  current  two  Somes  Scholar- 
ships of  £40  a  year  each,  and  four  Sons  of  Clergy  Scholarsiiips  of  £1.3  a  year  each. 

4091.  Professor  Sham/.]  Are  these  scholarships  awarded  by  competition? — Yes;  all  of  them. 

4092.  To  what  class  of  candidates  are  they  open  ? — The  candidates  must  pass  in  classics, 
mathematics,  divinity,  science,  and  history. 

4093.  But,  I  mean,  are  they  open  to  all  persons  ? — To  all  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

4091.  The  Chairman.]  Are  they  confined  to  students  in  the  College? — They  are  open  to  every 
one — members  of  the  Church  of  England;  advertisements  are  issued  in  the  papers  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. 

4095.  Are  there  any  scholarships  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors? — There  are  none 
established  by  the  governors ;  they  are  all  private  foundation  scholarships. 

4096.  I  think  you  said  that  some  of  tlie  students  of  Christ's  College  obtained  University  scholar- 
ships. Do  you  think  the  University  scholarships  that  are  oft'ered  are  sufficient  in  number  and  value 
to  encourage  University  education  ? — Yes;  I  think  so.  I  should  prefer,  myself,  that  the  candidates 
should  be  older  than  is  the  case  at  present.     I  think  if  a  boy  gains  a  University  scholarship  he  ought 
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lo  bo  ftt  loaul  Hovciiloon  )•'''»''•'  of  ntjo  lioforo  lio  Iohvph  hi'IiooI.     Willi  ro;;nrcl  to  tlio  value  of  (lio  iicliolar-        BUhop  of 
uliipH,  I  hIii>u1(1  lliiiik  timt  .CI-5  wiih  liio  litllo  fur  a  Ktiulcnt  <if  llm  L'liivorKily  ulm  liiul  inatriL-uIntod,  niiil     Chrittrhurck, 
will)  wotilil  Imvc  1(1  liiiil  liJM  (iwn  lidnnl.      Wo  lliid  nt.  CliriHl'd  ('i)ll(<(;o,  in  llio  u|i|)cr  <l('parliiu'nl,  that  iTiriMTo 

X7.'>  is  iiH  liltlt<  iiH  we  can  well  iillinv  fdf  ft  hIihIciiI.     'I'lio  cxpciiNU  coiiios  to  moro  tliaii  JtT.j  ft  year,  and       P"       '      '  * 
faiinut  lio  Ic.HM  tliaii  CSO  or  ts.'i. 

•101)7.  1  lliiiik  CliiisI'M  ('(illojjc  ix  aHllialcil  to  tlio  riiivcrMity  ?  -  Vph. 

4()1)N.  \\\\tt{  olijoci  liftd  il  ill  viow  in  liccdiiiiii)^  iiMllialod 'r — I  (liiiik  llio  diicf  rcanon  wnB  l)ccau«o 
tho  ininiiiuitii  «;,'<•  for  MclioJurnliipM  was  ho  low,  and  wo  foil,  il  waw  iinporhiiil  for  boyn  of  fourlocn  or 
fifteen  yoars  of  a^o  uliU  to  coiilinno  iiiidor  m'liool  diMiMpliiio  and  Iraininj;,  and  that,  if  wo  diil  not 
lillilinte,  wo  iiiii;lil  lono  proiiiisiiif;  hoys  who  wmiM  bo  taken  from  llio  nc-liocd  ( 'nnterbnry  Collopo  wan 
not  in  exiNti'iice  tlicii.  Wo  wiMliod,  also,  to  liave  any  advantages  which  might  bo  derivable  from  the 
examinalions  by  tho  UniverMily. 

lOi)!).  I'rofissnr  !<iilr.']  Was  Christ 'm  Colicfjo  aflilialed  before  tho  year  1871? — Yes;  as  part  of 
Canterbury  Colletiiato  Union,  wliicli  \va.'.  nililiatcd  in  1n72. 

■iU)0.  Till'  Vhniniian  \  Do  yon  think  it  in  a  decirable  thinp;  to  cotnbino  seeondary  or  ;;rauimar- 
«chool  ediieation  with  University  education  in  the  one  institution  ?  Do  you  think  it  ean  bo  worked  out  ? 
— No;  I  do  not  think  it  can  bo  satisfactorily  worked  out.  There  have  been  instancoH  in  England 
where  boys  at  a  very  early  ajjo  have  ^ot  scholarships  at  Oxford,  but  they  have  boon  sent  back  from  tho 
University  for  another  year,  still  lioKliii!;;  their  scholarships.  That,  however,  has  been  quite  exceptional. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  eaid  1  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
niinimuin  aL;o  for  I'nivcrsity  scholarships  was  so  low. 

i:\.0\..  Profesiior  Shaiul]  Would  you  approve  of  Christ's  College  Grammar  School  withdrawing 
from  ftlliliation  if  the  niiniinuin  nijo  for  junior  scholarships  were  raised? — I  should  not  much  care  about 
it;  I  should  not  bo  sorry  to  lose  tlic  alllliation. 

4102.  Tli<:  C/ininiinn]  Are  there  any  undergraduates  of  the  Xew  Zealand  Univer.sity  at  present 
attending  Christ's  College 'r — Yes;  in  tho  College  (h'partment,  not  in  the  (iranimar  School. 
Originally  we  had  boys  bidding  l^niversity  scholarships  who  were  in  the  sixth  form  of  our  school  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case  now.  There  are  three  undergraduates  at  the  iiresent  moment  in  the  upper  depart- 
ment and  boarding  with  ns,  and  who  are  students  at  Canterbury  College. 

•1103.  Arc  there  any  special  teachers  in  tho  collegiate  department  of  Christ's  College  for 
imparting  University  education? — The  classical  professor  is  the  only  one  who  supjilies  University 
instructiou. 

•1101.  Professor  SaleS]  You  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  affiliation  prescribed  in  the 
regulations  of  the  University  at  pages  4!S  and  49  of  the  Calendar? — Yes. 

4105.  Would  the  upper  or  College  department  be  capable,  at  the  present  time,  of  satisfying  those 
conditions? — No,  certainly  not. 

410G.  Then,  if  the  Grammar  School  department  were  withdrawn  from  affiliation,  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  the  College  department  would  withdraw-  also  ? — I  suppose  it  would.  We  have 
only  been  able  to  carry  out  these  conditions  by  the  boys  being  in  the  Grammar  School. 

4107.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Do  you  consider  your  College  staff  sufficient  to  train  undergraduates  for 
University  examinations? — The  time  may  come  when,  with  increased  resources,  our  staff  may  be 
sufficient,  but  at  present  the  stafl'  of  the  upper  department  only  consists  of  two  teachers,  who  would 
not  be  sufficient.  The  masters  of  the  lower  school  are  competent  to  supply  the  instruction,  being 
University  men  ;  but  they  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  grammar-school  work,  and  would  not  have  the 
time  at  their  disposal. 

4108.  Professor  Sale.']  How  then  docs  the  institution  at  the  present  time  get  over  the  difficulty  > 
of  supplying  the  three  undergraduates  now  in  residence  with  the  necessary  instruction' — We  receive 

them  as  boarders  in  tho  upper  departmeut,  and  tho  pi'ofcssor  there  gives  what  instruction  he  can,  but 
it  is  more  as  a  private  "coach"  than  as  a  professor ;  aud  they  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Canterbury 
College. 

4109.  The  Chairman.']  lias  Christ's  College  come  into  competition  with  any  other  local  institution 
in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  students?- — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

4110.  Is  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  School  increasing  or  falling  off? — Steadily 
increasing.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  there  are  200  on  the  books  ;  aud  we  have  provided 
three  boarding-houses  at  the  College,  besides  which,  Canon  Cotterill  has  a  boarding-house  of  his  own, 
with  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  boys.     There  are  only  five  young  men  in  the  upper  departmeut. 

4111.  Does  either  the  College  or  Grammar  School  make  any  provision  for  female  students? — Xo. 

4112.  Did  the  institution  in  any  way  participate  in  the  University  money  which  was  at  one  time 
distributed  among  the  affiliated  schools  ? — Xo  ;  we  have  had  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
University. 

4113'  You  are  aware  that  some  institutions  received  £300  a  year  for  some  time? — Yes,  but  we 
never  did.  AVhile  Christ's  College  was  alBliated  as  part  of  the  Collegiate  Union,  several  of  the  masters 
of  the  College  became  lecturers  in  connection  with  the  Union,  and  received  payment  out  of  the  money 
granted  by  the  University. 

4114.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  affiliation  has  been  a  source  of  benefit  ? — I  think  it  was 
in  the  early  days,  because  there  were  no  schools  then  in  which  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  gained  University  scholarships,  could  receive  their  instructiou,  except  schools  of  this  sort ; 
there  were  none  in  Canterbury,  1  know,  and  affiliation  was  a  benefit  in  those  days. 

411.5.  Is  there  any  special  instruction  given  to  undergraduates  as  distinct  from  other  pupils'? — Xo, 
excepting  by  the  classical  professor  ;  he  is  a  sort  of  assistant  or  private  tutor  to  those  who  are  living  in 
the  upper  department,  but  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  giving  the  students  under  his  care  full 
instructiou  in  classics. 

411G.  Do  they  I'eceive  further  instructiou  in  classics  at  Canterbury  College? — Yes. 

4117.  By  whom  is  the  matriculation  examination  conducted  at  Christ's  College'? — Generally 
speaking,  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  governing  body  ^sometimes  the  sub-warden,  the  headmaster 
of  the  Grammar  School,  or  the  classical  master  of  the  Grammar  School. 
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Sishop  of  411S.  Have  examiners  ever  beon  appointed  oulsiJo  the  tcacliera? — No,  not  for  the  matriculation 

Chrislcltnrch,      examination. 

ll  U).  Do  you  think  lliiil  the  Now  Zoaland  University,  as  it  now  exists,  has  as.tiimeJ  the  form  best 

April  16,  1879.  f^^^[^^.^\  t„  (Jn,  circumMtanceH  of  (Ijc  culony  V — 1  tliinlc  ho.  I  ehoulil  like  to  see  a  little  enlargement  of  its 
funclionH.  I  nhould  like  to  hlo  cilher  profcpsur.s  or  lictureis  attached  to  tlio  UniverKity,  who  would 
fullil  tho  office  of  exaniiner.s  of  the  diil'ercnt  aOilialed  inbtitutions,  and  who  mii;ht  alno  >,Mve  lecture.^ 
occasionally  ;  who  would  bo,  aciordin<;  to  my  view — accutitomcd  as  1  am  to  think  of  ().\fi)rd,  where 
there  arc  profesBorn  distinct  from  collegiate  tutors — jirofeseors  of  the  Univcrsily.  I  think  many  of 
our  iirofessorB  out  hero  arc  sinijjly  I'ullilling  the  functions  of  collegiate  tutors.  The  profei^sors  in  Can- 
terbury College,  for  ins-tance,  fuliil  the  functions  more  of  collegiate  tutors  than  of  professors.  But 
both  in  O.xford  and  Cambridge  there  are  certain  ])rofes8or8  who  give  lectures  to  members  of  the 
diil'ercnt  colleges.  Now,  I  think  that  such  profe.'^sors  should  bo  attached  to  the  University  itself, 
and  not  to  any  ])articular  local  institution,  and  that  they  should  extend  their  usefulness  over  the 
whole  of  New  Zealand.  1  observe  that  in  England  instead  of  multii)lying  Universities  they  are 
making  use  of  men  of  ability  by  sending  them  out  to  the  large  towns  to  endeavour  to  establish 
lectures,  and  foster  the  ellbrls  of  any  college  or  school  of  sufiieient  power:  The  three  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  have  combined  together  for  that  purpose  ;  and  they  evidently  intend 
to  send  out  couii)etent  men  as  lecturer.",  and  to  keej)  up  the  lectures  in  any  jiarticular  town  until 
they  are  self-.supporting.  In  one  or  two  instances,  ami  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  Cambridge  man, 
Professor  Stuart,  these  efforts  have  been  very  successful.  The  University  of  New  Zealand,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  simply  an  examining  body,  but  it  lias  no  examiners. 

■1120.  Frr.fia.for  Hah.']  You  think  it  should  have  a  stafl'  of  examiners  who  might  be  occasionally 
employed  as  lecturers  r — Yes;  who  niight  inspect  the  schools,  and  go  round  and  cxandne  the  different 
educational  institutions.  1  think  it  is  objectionable  to  have  to  go  outside  of  New  Zealand  for 
examiners. 

•1121.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  deliver  lectures  in  the  difl'crcnt  towns? — They  might  deliver 
occasional  lectures,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  education  going  forward  in  any  particular 
locality — general  lectures,  or,  perhaps,  what  I  should  call  professors' lectures.  The  lectures  given  now 
are  nothing  more  than  what  wo  used  to  have  in  the  tutor's  room  at  the  University — nothing  more  than 
a  higher  class  lesson. 

•1122.  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  professors  should  give  systematic  courses  of  lectures  ia 
the  places  they  visited  ? — They  might  if  they  were  able  to  do  so — on  the  particular  subject  at  which 
they  were  most  at  home. 

4123.  But  would  you  make  that  a  subordinate  part  of  their  work  ? — Yes.  "We  want  a  body  of 
examiners  and  of  inspectors,  and  a  body  who  might  supplement  their  other  work  by  giving  lectures. 

•1121.  Dr.  Hector.']  Would  you  i)ro|)ose  that  those  lectures  of  the  professors  should  form  part  of 
the  course  for  a  degree  examination  r — I  think  they  would  be  useful,  if  they  were  on  subjects  which 
formed  part  of  the  University  curriculum — science,  classics,  or  English  literature.  I  think  they  would 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  higher  education  in  the  different  localities. 

4125.  Professor  Sale.']  "Would  you  wish  to  see  such  examiners  appointed  for  life,  or  for  a  short 
term  of  years  only  ? — From  my  own  experience,  and  considering  that  we  should  have  to  go  outside  of 
New  Zealand  to  find  them,  I  should  say  for  a  term  of  years. 

4120.  And  at  what  salary  do  you  lliiuk  we  sliould  be  able  to  obtain  such  men? — I  cannot  say  ;  I 
have  not  calculated  the  expense.  The  iravelliug  expenses  would  amount  to  a  good  deal,  and  of  course 
they  would  have  to  be  first-class  men. 

4127.  How  many  such  examiners  would  you  wish  to  sec  undertaking  the  work  ? — That  would 
depend  partly  on  the  resources  of  the  University,  1  should  like  to  have  examiners  in  all  the  different 
studies  of  the  students. 

4128.  "Would  you  wish  them  to  act  alone  as  examiners,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  lecturers  from 
the  diflercnt  affiliated  institutions? — There  would,  at  all  events,  at  the  present  time  be  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy,  and  I  would  wish  them  to  act  alone  for  the  present,  and  until  our  colleges  are 
better  established  and  better  known.  They  have  hardly  yet  gained  that  footing  they  ought  to  have, 
and  will  have,  no  doubt,  eventually. 

4129.  Dr.  Hector.']  In  the  event  of  its  being  determined  to  have  two  examiners  employed  upon 
each  subject,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  one  of  the  examiners  being  also  a  professor  or  lecturer 
engaged  in  actual  teaching? — He  should  never  examine  the  students  of  his  own  college,  for  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  ;  he  should  never  examine  them  for  a  degree  or  for  honours.  Therefore  you 
must  have  a  larger  number  of  examiners. 

4130.  Do  you  think  that  under  no  circumstances  is  it  allowable  that  a  professor  should  examine 
his  own  students  for  a  degree? — I  think  not,  if  there  is  any  competition  between  students  of  his  own 
college  and  those  of  other  colleges.  Tliat  was  always  the  rule  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  if  a  Fellow 
of  my  own  college  were  an  examiner,  he  alw.iys  went  out,  and  never  asked  a  single  question;  and  I 
thinli  that  seems  to  be  the  fairer  plan. 

4131.  Professor  Sale.]  You  are  alluding  to  viva  voce  examinations  at  Home  ? — Yes. 

4132.  Dr.  Hector.]  My  question  was  more  in  regard  to  written  examinations.  If,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  paper  in  one  subject,  two  examiners  were  engaged,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  one  of 
those  being  employed  in  practical  teaching  in  one  of  tlie  colleges  ?—  I  should  prefer,  if  possible — 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  University  could  bear  the  expense  of  it — that  they  should  be  quite  apart  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  by  being  connected  with  the  University,  they  would  have  a  very  general  idea 
that  they  were  not  asking  questions  beyond  the  ability  of  the  students  to  answer,  and  they  would  know 
what  was  the  course  of  teaching  going  forward  in  the  ditt'erent  institutions.  That  is  where  I  think  the 
examiner  in  Melbourne  or  in  England  must  be  at  fault — through  the  want  of  that  knowledge ;  and  you 
must  make  allowance  for  the  gradual  growth  of  our  collegiate  establishments. 

4133.  Professor  Sale.]  As  a  temporary  measure,  do  you  approve  of  obtaining  examination  papers 
from  England,  and  sending  the  answers  of  the  candidates? — 1  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory;  the 
examiners  cannot  form  any  idea  of  what  we  are  doing. 
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Mill.  Dii  yoti  npproTO  of  it  hh  a  toinpornry  incnBuro?— I  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  iu  oxaclly 
BatiHliii'tory. 

•linn.  Profi>smr  S/iaiiJ.]  You  inontionod  timt  l\w  Kii^IIhIi  UnivorNlticN  had  inatitutcd  a  systom  of 
mMiditij,'  oiil  Ici'liircrH  (o  (lie  liir^'d  Idwiim.  Aro  llirKc  IccturprH  UnivcrHity  profcNHoni? — Not  ncccsHarily. 
I  tliink  I'lMt'cMHiir  Sliinrt  Ih  one,  Iml  tln-y  nro  not  iicwM»arily  Univorsity  pnifonMorH.  The  tlirco  Univcr- 
Bitic'M  liiivtt  iii^i'ooil  lofjollior  (o  hoikI  out  Hn-liircrH. 

■Illid.  iliil  is  il  iiol  llic  caso  lliiit  liy  far  tlio  (,'roator  iiumborof  thorn  arc  not  TJniverdity  professors? 
—  Nil ;  Init  tlii>y  iiro  rnivcitiity  iiioii,  and  I'"cI1owh,  rcHidoiit,  1  Hup|)oHO,  at  the  UnivcrHity,  who  have 
uii(l(>rtaKon  tiio  duly  partly  (iii  tiu-ir  own  account,  and  in  Honic  caHCK  with  aHsiRtanco  from  the 
I'nivorsily. 

•U;i7.  And  thiy  "In  nut  lecture  to  UniverBity  studentH  when  thoy  visit  thoHO  largo  towns? — No, 
tliey  do  not,  hu(  Id  ulndenls  localized,  or,  in  fact,  any  one  who  may  offer  to  attend  tiic  JccturcB.  I 
hcliovo  a  certain  tee  in  |)aiil,  hut  I  doubt  whether  it  covers  the  cxj)enHc.  Very  often,  however,  in  these 
lar;;i>  townn,  mucIi  as  Newcastle,  l/cedH,  and  otiiers,  persons  aro  found  ready  with  thoir  voluntary  con- 
tributions ill  .sup|)ort  of  the  k'ctures. 

■H3S.  So  that  practically  there  would  not  bo  a  strong  analogy  between  the  lecturers  at  Homo  and 
the  University  |)rol'cssors  you  would  propose  to  appoint  iicre  ? — I  think  not. 

41H0.  Prnjessor  l^ale.]  Would  it  be  hopeless  to  expect  the  New  Zealand  University,  or  the  afTili- 
ateil  institutions,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  English  Universities  in  the  way  you 
s[>eiik  of? — T  do  not  know  what  the  resources  of  the  University  are,  but  it  might  begin  by  having  two 
examiners.  Tlic  first  part  of  the  professors'  duties  would  be  to  examine  the  differeiit  collegiate  insti- 
tutions in  the  country,  whellicr  aililiatcd  or  not,  and  to  examine  for  degrees  and  matriculation  ;  and  then 
they  might  perform  the  functions  of  inspectors  of  all  the  educational  institutions,  and  give  occasional 
lectures  on  those  subjects  in  which  they  were  most  competent  to  give  instruction.  I  think  they  would 
find  full  employment. 

till).  Iter.  W.  J.  Ilabeiis.'}  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  bring  the  colleges  and  the 
University  into  closer  relations  by  giving  the  colleges  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
the  University  Senate  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

nil.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  England  for  giving 
a  University  education  to  young  ladies  ? — No ;  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  J.  N.  TosswiLL  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  J.  TotttoiU. 

il-i'2.  The  Chairman.']  You  are,  I  believe,  one  of  the  governors  of  Canterbury  College  ? — Yes.  

-11-13.  And,  as  such,  the  Commission  understand  that  you  can  give  us  some  information  with  regard  ^P"^  ■'■°'  ^'x-'- 
to  the  Agricultural  College  which  is  about  to  be  established.  What  steps  have  been  taken  up  to  the 
present  time  towards  establishing  the  institution  ? — A  farm  of  400  acres  has  been  purchased 
at  Lincoln,  and  the  Board  has  virtually  completed  the  purchase  of  another  hundred  acres,  making 
iu  all  500  acres.  School-buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  stock  is  being  purchased. 
Plans  for  the  farm  buildings  are  now  before  the  Agricultural  School  Committee  of  the  College.  A 
director  has  been  appointed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  school  will  be  in  full  working  order  about  the 
end  of  the  year. 

■4144.  1)0  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  farm  is  not  fully  stocked  as  yet  ? — It  is  not  fully 
stocked.     The  Director  is  purchasing  suitable  stock  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers. 

4145.  Eev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Is  the  Director  living  on  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

4146.  The  Chairman.]  When  is  it  proposed  to  commence  agricultural  operations  ? — The  Director 
is  iu  charge  of  the  farm,  and  he  has  already  commenced  operations  :  that  is  to  say,  he  is  sowing  some 
of  the  land  iu  grass,  aud  bringing  it  into  what  he  considers  a  better  state  of  cultivation.  The  men 
who  were  farming  it  previously  were  ordinary  farmers,  and  the  Director  is  bringing  it  up  to  what  he 
considers  a  proper  condition  for  an  experimental  and  model  farm.  But  the  experimental  working  will 
not  commence  probably  for  a  few  months. 

4147.  Has  the  Director  any  pupils  under  instruction? — He  can  take  no  pupils  until  the  buildings 
are  completed,  which  will  not  be  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

4148.  Professor  Shand.]  Is  it  intended  to  work  the  farm  to  any  great  extent  as  an  experimental 
farm  ? — Certainly. 

4149.  And  another  portion  of  it  as  a  model  farm,  I  presume  ? — Yes.  It  is  intended  to  work  a 
portion  of  the  farm  as  an  experimental  farm,  publishing  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  making 
them  a  benefit  to  the  whole  colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  a  school,  which  will  also  be  open 
to  the  colony,  for  the  training  of  young  men  to  become  advanced  farmers. 

4150.  Aud,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  training  of  the  students,  it  will  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  to 
work  part  of  the  farm  as  a  model  farm  ? — Certainly. 

4151.  To  show  them  how  operations  ought  to  be  performed  ? — Yes ;  that  is  fully  contemplated. 
For  the  purposes  of  experimental  farming,  you  do  not  require  a  very  large  area.  You  enclose  small 
portions  of  the  land — perhaps  the  eighth  of  an  acre — and  you  try  experiments,  such  as  putting  in 
grain  in  a  particular  method,  and  sowing  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  so  on.  These  crops  are  reaped 
carefully  aud  threshed  out,  aud  a  record  is  kept.  The  rest  of  the  land,  some  400  acres  and  upwards, 
would  be  available  as  a  model  farm.  I  should  imagine  50  acres  would  be  ample  for  the  experimental 
farm. 

4152.  Professor  Cook.]  Is  the  farm  a  suitable  size  for  the  purpose  intended  ? — I  think  we  might 
with  advantage  add  another  hundred  or  two  hundred  acres,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  desirable  to  get 
every  variety  of  soil. 

4153.  That  has  been  borne  iu  mind  in  purchasing  this  farm — that  there  should  be  a  variety  of 
soil  y — Yes.  But  we  want  a  little  more  light  land.  We  aimed  at  procuring  good  land  iu  the  first 
instance,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  we  had  another  hundred  or  two  hundred  acres  of  lighter  land. 

4154.  Professor  Shand.]  Do  you  expect  to  work  the  farm  at  a  profit? — The  model  farm  should 
pay  its  working  expenses,  but  of  course  we  could  look  for  no  profit  from  the  experimental  part, 
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itr.  J.  Touwill.  4155.  But  would  jou  not  expect  a  model  farm  to  do  more  than  pay  its  expenses? — T  think  it 

— —  would  fully  pay  its  workiiip;  expenses.     I  doubt,  however,  whether  you  would  get  very  much  more 

April  16,  1879.  from  it.  You  must  remember  that  a  model  farm  is  worked,  not,  perhaps,  in  an  eipensivo  way,  but  at 
a  greater  expense  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  farm. 

415G.  Professor  Sale.]  Is  this  greater  expense  owing  to  the  sort  of  labour  you  employ  upon  it? — 
Tou  would  do  many  things  on  a  model  farm  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming,  as  practised  in 
the  colony,  you  would  leave  undone.  Your  hedges  would  bo  trimmed  with  a  little  more  nicety,  and 
your  farm  operations  would  bo  carried  on  with  greater  finish,  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  farming. 

4157.  But  would  not  that  greater  care  pay  in  results? — I  doubt  whether  it  would  show  in  tho 
balance-sheet.  I  might  explain  that  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  would  depend  very  largely  on 
whether  it  was  intended  to  demonstrate  to  the  pupils  on  the  farm  the  results  from  different  methods 
of  farming,  or  whether  it  was  simply  intended  to  make  the  farm  jirofitablc. 

415S.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  which  of  these  two  plaii.'^,  do  you  think,  ought  to  be 
followed  ? — I  should  ])rcfer  to  see  it  made  a  profitable  farm  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  very 
careful  consideration.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  students  to  show  the  results  side  by  side 
of  dillerent  systems  or  courses  of  forming,  although  at  increased  expenditure  and  consequent  loss  of 
profit.  It  might  be  well  to  show  students  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  follow.  This  could  not  bo 
brought  out  satisfactorily  by  the  experimental  portion  of  the  farm. 

4159.  Professor  Coo/c.]  For  tho  purpose  of  demou.strating  the  results  of  a  crop  sown  early,  as 
compared  with  a  crop  sown  somewhat  later,  or  the  effects  of  ilocp  ploughing  as  compared  with 
shallow,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  use  small  patches  of  land,  like  those  for  experimental  purposes 
of  which  you  were  speaking  ? — You  could  try  it  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  but  the  result  would  be 
somewhat  hazardous. 

4160.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  these  operations  on  a  considerable  scale, 
and  in  a  good-sized  field,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  results  fully? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

4161.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  farm  ? 
— It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  estimate,  because  the  plan  of  management  is  not  fully 
matured  yet,  and  it  is  a  question  what  lectures  are  to  be  given  at  the  farm,  and  what  the  course  will 
be,  upon  which  the  amount  of  the  expense  would  greatly  depend.  The  Board  desires  to  make  the 
institution  as  truly  national  as  possible — to  make  it  a  school  to  which  lads  from  all  parts  of  New  Zealand 
may  come,  and  receive  the  highest  possible  training  in  agriculture,  scientific  as  well  as  practical. 

4162.  "What  is  the  present  income  of  the  Agricultural  School?— I  think  it  is  about  £5,000  a  year. 

4163.  When  the  buildings  are  all  put  up  do  you  think  that  sum  will  bo  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  will.  The  experimental  portion  of  the  farm  will  cause  con- 
siderable expense.  The  Director  receives  £600  per  annum.  A  lecturer  on  veterinary  surgery  is 
about  to  be  appointed.  Many  other  lecturers  will  be  required.  The  trust  contributes  £500  per 
annum  towards  the  expenses  of  Professor  Biekerton's  department,  and  a  proportion  of  the  Registrar's 
salary  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  College.  It  will  enable  us  to  establish  scholarships.  "We 
have  already  established  six  scholarships  open  to  the  whole  colony. 

4164.  Of  what  value  ? — They  cover  all  charges  for  board,  lodging,  and  instruction,  equal  to  about 
£65  a  year.  Besides  the  six  we  have  already  instituted,  I  hope  to  see  more  scholarships 
established,  and  that  would  necessitate  larger  buildings  and  a  larger  staff,  &c.  Then,  again,  the 
question  has  already  been  mooted,  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  a  branch  institution  in  another 
portion  of  the  province,  and  on  a  different  desciption  of  land,  so  as  to  show  certain  results. 

4165.  Dr.  Sector.]  Are  the  scholarships  now  open  for  competition  ? — A  resolution  proposed  by 
myself  passed  the  Board  agreeing  to  create  these  scholarships,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  to  be  open  are  now  under  consideration. 

4166.  T/ie  Chairman.]  For  how  long  are  they  to  be  tenable? — They  are  worth  about  £65  a  year, 
and  they  are  to  be  held  for  three  years. 

4167.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahcns.]  What  kind  of  attainments  do  you  propose  to  test  in  the  examination 
for  these  scholarships  ? — Of  course  everything  is  not  decided  yet,  but  I  imagine  that  boys  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  would  compete,  and  that  they  would  be  examined  not  so  much  in  technical  as  in  general  know- 
ledge. I  do  not  suppose,  for  instance,  that  such  a  question  as  their  capabilities  in  ploughing  would 
come  into  account,  or  any  technical  knowledge  of  farm  work  :  the  endeavour  would  be  more  to  obtain 
clever,  promising  boys. 

4168.  Br.  Rector.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  standard  would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
University  junior  scholarship  examination  ? — I  cannot  say  :  not  nearly  so,  I  should  imagine. 

4169.  Professor  Sale.]  Then  one  of  the  principal  items  of  expense  would  be  the  fund  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  scholarships  ? — The  first  expense  would  be  in  connection  with  the  farm 
itself,  and  with  the  experimental  department,  and  it  might  be  considerable. 

4170.  But  supposing  the  institution  to  be  in  full  operation,  and  the  farm  paying,  or  a  little  more 
than  paying,  you  say  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  receive  £5,000  a  year :  would  that  money  be  mainly 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  ? — A  considerable  portion  of  it  would  be  so  devoted. 

4171.  Is  it  more  necessary,  do  you  think,  to  institute  scholarships  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
students  to  an  agricultural  school  than  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them  to  any  other  educational 
institution  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

4172.  Why  ? — I  will  not  undeiTate  the  value  of  scholarships  to  any  other  educational  institution  ; 
but  the  great  want  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time  is  instruction  from 
men  who  are  capable  of  giving  instruction — who  are  not  only  scientific  men,  professors  of  chemistry 
and  so  on,  but  men  with  a  scientific  training  and  also  with  practical  knowledge. 

4173.  Are  the  farmers  of  Xew  Zealand,  as  a  class,  less  able  to  provide  their  sons  with  instruction 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community  ? — The  question  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  because,  of  course, 
there  are  many  farmers  who  are  well-to-do,  and  others  who  are  exceedingly  poor.  Farmers  labour 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  at  a  distance  from  superior  schools.    As  a  rule,  other  classes  of  the  com- 
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iiiuiiity  iiro  III  tlio  coiitrcH,  \vIioro  (vlucation  cnii  bo  oblttincd  iit  ft  romparalivcly  cLenp  cobI.     TLo  farniorH,   Mr.  J.  Toiiteltl. 

IVoiii  tlit'ii'  iHoliid'd  |H)Miiii>ii,  liiliDUi'  uiidor  ix'culiiir  iliHii(lvuiilu;ic'H.     From  tlmt  point  of  view,  1  think  

tlioy  iirii  li'HM  iihid  111  proviilu  tlicir  «oiin  willi  iiiHlrticlinn.  ^I'"'  •".  "70. 

Iil7l'.  />r.  //rr/or.]  Woulil  tliOHO  HdioIiii'Hlii|)H  bo  opoii  only  to  the  bouh  of  farmerH  ? — Opoa  to 
ovoryhdily  (lii'Diij^lioiit  tho  colniiy,  withont  Iho  Hlif^hlcnt  roHlrictioii. 

•tl7r).  I  (ibHurvti  ill  liio  HylliibiiH  of  tho  coiipho  of  iiiHtructiuii  tlmt  it  i«  tliviflcd  into  Hoveral  (groups, 
(ho  Bocoiid  gi'iiiip  bciii^  iiiidor  I'lioiiiiHtry.  ]  Hhoiild  liko  to  know  wliothor  it  in  inteiideil  to  tako  |iupila 
who  hiivK  no  kiunvlod^jo  of  olioiiUHlry  nt  nil,  and  tench  thorn  that  part  of  choinintry  which  is  applicable 
to  ajji'icuiliii'c  ;  or  wlu'thor  it  is  inloiidoil  to  teach  clioiniHlry  aH  a  whole  Hubjoct  ? — These  tiro  matters 
that  have  yet  lo  bo  considered  ;  no  eoiicluHion  ban  boon  arrived  at  refjaniinj;  ihoin. 

•1170.  lint,  from  your  kMowIed;,'o  of  tho  Niitijcct,  do  you  think  it  would  bo  necessary  to  toach 
elieiuistry  as  a  coiiiplele  coiirso  of  Kludy  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Collrgo? — I  would  teach 
chemistry  as  applied  to  ai;riculturo  at  iho  farm.  At  tho  waino  time,  I  would  not  give  it,  or  any  other 
mibjcet.  Biich  a  placo  as  to  oxcludo  practical  farming :  I  would  put  tlio  kuowlodgo  of  practical  farmiog 
in  tho  first  place. 

■tl77.  lint  couKl  not  a  general  knowlc<lgo  of  chemistry,  a  general  kuowlodgo  of  natural  history,  the 
iiiathematical  knoulcdL;o  reipiired  for  land-surveying,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  &c. — couM  not  these 
lio  belter  obtained  by  tho  jiiqiil  before  he  came  to  tlio  College,  at  other  institutions  already  provided 
for  teaching  these  branches  r — -I  think  not,  because,  take  chomistry,  for  example  :  The  instruction  which 
is  given  in  chemistry  in  institutions  such  as  Canterbury  College  is  of  a  general  character,  and  not 
instruclion  in  choinistry  as  applied  to  agriculture  ;  there  is  a  wide  difl'erenco  between  the  two. 

•1178,  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  satisfactory  to  teach  one  branch  of  chemistry — its  application  to 
agriculture — withont  also  leaching  llio  general  ])iinciples  ? — Certainly  not. 

4179.  Would  it  bo  neccs.sary  to  have  the  general  ijrincijilcs  of  chemistry  taught  as  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural course,  if  tho  same  tuition  could  bo  got  elsewhere — •in  fact,  to  duplicate  the  teaching  ? — I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  chemistry  should  bo  taught  at  tlie  farm,  and  by  an  instructor  capable  of  teaching 
chemistry  as  applied  lo  agriculture,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  ihe  general  principles  of  chemistry,  but  that 
the  pupil  should  bo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  side  of  chemistry,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself  ;  and  the  instruction  should  be  given  on  tho  spot,  wlicrc  there  are  uumberless  examples  iu  the 
ordinary  course  of  farming. 

41S0.  Supposing  one  of  your  successful  scholars  had  taken  a  course  of  chemistry,  and  acquired  the 
art  of  chemictil  analysis,  would  it  bo  necessary,  when  ho  wont  to  the  Agricultural  School,  that,  as  part 
of  his  course,  ho  should  go  through  all  his  work  again  ? — I  think  not. 

■1181.  Could  he  not  porform  those  analyses  which  are  necessary  for  agricultural  purposes  ?  If  he 
went  to  tho  Agricultural  School,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  he  applied  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  in 
the  direction  of  agriculture  ?  Tako  the  case  of  two  lads— one  \vho  had  received  instruction  at  the  farm, 
and  another  who  had  received  instruction  from  a  professor,  say,  at  Canterbury  College. — I  think  the 
lad  at  the  farm  would  be  at  a  great  advantage,  and  the  lad  from  the  College  would  be  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage ;  because  the  instruction  tlio  former  would  have  received  at  the  farm  would  have  been  of  a 
special  and  technical  character.  I  may  say,  iu  addition,  that  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culties in  sending  lads  in  from  the  farm  to  receive  instruction  at  Canterbury  College.  That  idea  wa» 
fully  considered,  and  there  were  found  to  be  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 

41S2.  But  if  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  mathematics  were  treated  like 
reading,  writing,  and  the  other  preliminaries  which  can  be  acquired  before  a  student  enters  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  would  not  that  be  sufficient  ?  Tou  might  as  well,  on  the  same  ground,  commence  at 
the  very  beginning  of  education,  and  go  over  the  primary-school  work  again.  What  I  am  driving  at  is 
this  :  If  provision  has  already  beeu  made  for  teaching  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  other  branches 
which  you  are  going  to  teach  at  the  school,  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  duplicating  these 
lectureships,  because  that  would  very  materially  add  to  the  auuual  cost  of  the  institution  ? — I  think  it 
is  necessary — decidedly ;  because  the  young  men  who  would  come  to  us  would  in  all  probability  be 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Their  knowledge  would  not  be  of  a  very  extensive  character  at  that 
age,  and  it  would  require  to  be  kept  up  and  their  instruction  continued.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to 
them  to  continue  to  receive  chemical  instruction  for  instance,  so  that  they  might  understand  why, 
scientifically,  certain  results  followed  from  the  application  of  certain  manures,  and  from  certain  courses 
of  farming. 

4183.  That  is  special  chemistry,  applied  to  agriculture  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Still,  a 
])erson  can  hardly  study  that  without  knowing  something  of  chemistry.  A  person  who  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  possesses  the  art  of  making  chemical  analyses,  can  proceed  to  direct  his 
knowledge  to  the  special  subject  of  agriculture  at  once  ? — I  doubt  whether  many  of  the  young  men  or 
lads  who  would  come  to  the  farm  would  be  so  far  advanced  in  chemistry  as  to  be  capable  of  making 
chemical  analyses. 

4184.  You  think  it  would  not  be  well  to  require  them  to  have  some  knowledge  of  chemistry 
before  coming  to  the  farm  ? — I  think  it  might ;  but  it  would  be  of  a  somewhat  elementary  character. 

4185.  Professor  ShaiiJ.^  Tou  mentioned  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  sending  the  agricultural 
students  in  to  Canterbury  College  to  attend  lectures.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  difficulty  ? — The  farm 
is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  Christehurch,  and  if  the  students  came  in  to  lectures  they  would 
lose  tiie  whole  afternoon  or  the  whole  morning.  'Trains  do  not  fit  in,  and  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  that  way  ;  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  would  be  very  much  interfered  with  if  the  students  had 
to  come  into  town  three  or  four  afternoons  during  the  week.  Farm  operations  are  of  such  a  character 
that  tho  students  would  not  be  able,  conveniently,  to  go  on  the  exact  half -day  required,  or  if  they  did 
they  might  miss  a  great  deal  of  instruction  to  be  received  from  operations  in  progress.  There  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  demoralization  in  the  school  if  the  students  were  marched  off  on  two  or  three  after- 
noons in  tho  week  to  attend  lectures  at  Canterbury  College.  I  cannot  see  how  the  Director  would 
have  a  sufficient  control  over  his  pupils,  or  how  the  school  could  work  satisfactorily,  if  the  student? 
were  going  in  by  train  to  attend  lectures  in  town. 
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Mr.  J.  TotitwiU.  41 8().  Professor  Sale.l  Do  you  think  the  College  professors  might  go  to  the  students? — Yes,  to 

some  extent,  but  not  with  advantage,  for  the  reasons  already  given  with  regard  to  chemistry. 

April  IG,  1879.  IIST.  Professor  Cook.]  But  you  would  only  pay  one   teacher  instead  of  two? — That  is  quite 

correct.  But  you  come  back  to  the  difficulty  1  pointed  out :  the  teacher  from  the  College  is  a 
general  chemist  rather  than  an  agricultural  chemii^t ;  and  that  is  my  great  point.  To  teach  agricultural 
chemistry  successfully  you  must  have  a  man  who  has  made  that  branch  his  special  study,  such  as  Mr. 
Ivoy,  the  Director  of  the  farm. 

4188.  Dr.  Hcc/or.]  After  the  students  have  ouce  entered  the  School  of  Agriculture,  does  their 
education  in  all  other  respects  cease,  excepting  so  far  as  is  prescribed  in  the  schedule? — That  is 
another  question  which  has  to  be  considered.  1  have  a  strong  feeling  myself  that  it  should  not  cease; 
that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  a  man's  future  succch.'*  in  life  if  he  went  to  the  farm  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  only  learned  farming,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  mistake. 

•11S9.  Supposing  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  continue  his  studies  in  English,  modern  languages, 
or  mathematics,  would  the  College  Board  propose  to  establish  lectureships  iu  conuectiou  with  any  of 
these  branches  ? — Nothing  is  settled  yet ;  but,  personally,  I  should  wish  to  sec  provision  made  at  the 
farm  to  keep  the  students  up  in  general  knowledge. 

4190.  Then  the  students  who  entered  the  Agricultural  College  would  be  cut  off  from  all 
participation  in  a  University  career  ?  They  would  be  shut  out  from  getting  any  certi6cate  of 
proficiency  or  eminence  iu  the  way  of  degrees  ?  You  do  not  propose  that  the  course  should  be  a 
branch  of  a  University  course,  or  in  anj'  way  connected  with  higher  education? — The  school  is 
connected  with  Canterbury  College;  and  young  men  who  had  gone  through  the  farm  course  would  get 
a  certificate  from  the  College  Board,  which  would  be  of  tiie  very  highest  value  to  them.  By  holding 
one  of  those  certificates  they  would  be  eligible  for  the  management  of  estates,  and  for  various 
employments  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  open  in  the  future  in  connection  with  agriculture.  They  would 
certainly  hold  diplomas  from  the  College. 

4191.  Iu  the  nature  of  a  degree? — No;  simply  a  certificate  without  any  connection  with  the 
University.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  at  Cirencester  young  men  who  have  gone  through  the 
course  and  passed  the  final  examination  receive  a  certificate,  whicli  they  make  use  of  in  after-lite,  and 
which  they  find  very  valuable — a  certificate  of  competency. 

4192.  Pev.  W.  J.  Halens.]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  farmer  should  have  what  is  ordinarily 
known  as  a  liberal  education  iu  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  farming? — Decidedly,  if  it  is  attainable, 
or  if  he  can  afford  it.  I  think  that  a  man  who  has  had  a  liberal  education,  and  who  also  has  practical 
knowledge,  makes  the  best  farmer. 

4193.  With  such  resources  as  the  Agricultural  School  will  probably  have  at  its  disposal,  do  you 
not  think  it  might  secure  for  those  who  have  passed  through  its  course  a  liberal,  as  well  as  a 
technical,  education  ? — I  think  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  combining  the  two.  The  time 
of  the  students  will  be  largely  taken  up  on  the  farm  in  learning  farming.  Parming  operations  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  if  a  lad  is  to  learn  farming  thoroughly  he  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the 
field  watching  the  operations  in  progress  and  working — it  is  intended  that  the  lads  shall  work,  and 
participate  iu  the  labours  of  the  farm — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  time  for  acquiring  a  liberal 
education  side  by  side  with  a  knowledge  of  farming ;  otherwi.se  I  should  see  no  objection,  but  many 
advantages. 

4194.  If  it  be  difficult  to  carry  on  the  two  courses  side  by  side,  do  you  think  there  is  time,  before 
a  young  man  goes  to  the  active  duties  of  life,  to  obtain  both  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  liberal 
education  ? — I  think  not. 

419.5.  Say  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-two  ? — I  doubt  it.  The  farm  course  would  take 
at  least  three  years,  so  that,  if  the  student  began  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  would  be  eighteen  or  nineteen 
at  its  close.  He  would  then  probably  go  on  to  a  farm,  with  some  man  actually  engaged  in  farming, 
either  as  au  assistant,  or  possibly  as  manager,  and  he  would  very  soon  find  himself  in  business. 

4196.  Does  it  not  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  the  class  of  men  that  the  Agricultural  School  would 
turn  out  would  not  be  the  highest  class  of  farmers,  because  they  would  not  have  a  liberal  education  ? — 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  regard  to  all  my  answers,  that  this  question  is  still  before  the  College,  and 
that  it  has  not  decided  absolutely  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  farm.  All  that 
the  College  has  done  has  been  to  procure  the  services  of  a  director,  Mr.  Ivey,  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent, a  member  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  a  man  of  considerable  attainments.  The  programme 
for  the  school  is  not  sketched  out  yet,  and,  iu  speaking  now,  I  am  simply  giving  my  own  views. 

4197.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fixir  application  of  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  Agricultural 
School  to  devote  it  to  the  liberal  education  of  some  of  the  students,  as  distinct  from,  and  in  addition 
to,  their  technical  education  ? — Certainly  I  do  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  say  agaiu  that  I  think  the  most 
successful  farmer,  and  the  farmer  we  should  endeavour  to  turn  out  from  the  school,  is  a  man  possessed 
not  only  of  a  technical  knowledge  of  farming,  but  also  of  a  liberal  education.  1  fully  recognize  that 
view  :  the  only  difficulty  I  see  is  to  find  time,  iu  the  midst  of  the  multifarious  farming  operations,  to 
give  the  necessary  instruction. 

4195.  Professor  Cook.]  How  do  you  propose  to  provide  for  teaching  natural  history  ? — It  is  pro- 
posed to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  some  of  the  professors  of  Canterbury  College — that  the  pro- 
fessors should  go  to  the  school  and  give  instruction  on  those  subjects. 

4199.  "Will  the  Agricultural  Trust  pay  part  of  their  salaries  ? — Yes  ;  that  has  been  contemplated. 

4200.  "Would  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  similar  classes  elsewhere  relieve  a  student  from  attend- 
ance at  the  Agricultural  College  course,  and  so  shorten  the  time  of  his  attendance  at  that  ])lace,  and 
allow  him  to  devote  his  time  to  some  other  branch  r — I  should  think  so,  but  cannot  speak  definitely. 
If  he  had  passed  an  examination  equal  to  that  required  at  the  school,  it  would  possibly  do  so  in  some 
subjects. 

4201.  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  originally  endowed  the 
Agricultural  School  to  make  it  a  more  wealthy  institution  than  the  College  for  liberal  education  ? — I  was 
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A  incmb(<r  of  tlio  Proviiioial  Council,  not  when  the  rcMcrvPH  were  inailo,  hut  when  tho  trunt  CBnio  undor  Mr.  J.  ToitwUl. 

(liHcuHMion  ill  u  vnrii'lv  I'l'  wuvh.     'I'i-uhIoch  woro  iiptiointcd  \i\   tlio    I'rovinciiil  Council  ttt  one  time  to  

HilniiniMli-r  (111!  truHl,  l)ut  it  piiHHod  into  llio  luiiidM  ot  tho  Cimtirbury  Collofjo.     I  woh  well  acquainted    April  10,  1879. 
with  tho  iVi'lin;,'  ot'  llio  rrovini-ial  Council  with  rcnanl  to  tlic  truHt,  and  I  fool  bound  to  nay  that  body 
looked  very  ravounihiy  upon  tho  OHtabliNliniont  of  ii  Hcho(d  of  a;;piculturo.     It  conHidcred  that  Canter- 
bury would  ho  mainly  Hupportod  by  n-^riculturc,  and  that  tho  dovclopmeut  of  the  agriculture  of  tho 
province  was  a  matter  of  primary  imporlanco. 

•12(12.  Was  there  anything  to  indicate  tliat  they  dcuired  to  put  inHtruction  in  auriculturo  in  a 
nosilion  of  advantage,  nn  compared  with  llie  whole  cnrricninm  of  a  liberal  education? — 1  think  tho 
Provincial  Council  ilenircd  to  see  this  Aniiculltn-iil  School  Htarted,  and  Htarted  upon  a  liberal  baKiH. 
Tho  Council  was  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  with  rcf^ard  to  the  hij^her  Hchool.s  of  tho  province.  In 
regard  to  Canterbury  Coile<;e,  there  were  Honio  momberH  of  the  Council  who  did  not  by  any  mcaiiH 
advance  its  interctit.s,  and  there  were  othern  who  sunported  it  mont  utrenuouHly.  But  I  think  tho 
Council  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unaninioua  with  regard  to  tho  cstabliHhment  of  a  school  of 
agriculture. 

■l-20;5.  J)i-.  Jftr/oi:]  Is  there  any  ])arlicular  advantage  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  being  connected 
with  Canterbury  College  ? — There  are  many  advantages.  Tho  expenses  of  niauagcment  arc  shared,  and 
tho  farm  will,  as  1  have  said,  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  some  of  the  professors  of  the  College.  I 
think  these  are  substantial  advantages. 

■1204.  I'rqffssor  ISali'.]  From  what  class  do  you  ex|)cct  your  students  to  be  maiuly  drawn? — I  can 
hardly  say.  The  scholarships  will  be  open  to  tho  wholo  colony,  and  of  course  the  lads  gaining  the 
scholarsliijia  may  come  from  every  class  of  tho  community. 

1205.  Is  it  intended  that  in  awarding  scholarships  tho  circumstances  of  the  candidates  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration — I  mean  with  respect  to  their  means  of  affording  to  pay  for  education? — 
I  think  not  ;  they  will  be  open  to  the  whole  colony  without  any  restriction. 

'120G.  Dr.  /lector.']  Tou  s.iy  that  the  scholarships  will  be  open  to  the  whole  colony.  That  is  from 
a  desire  to  give  the  institution  a  colonial  character? — Yes;  the  aim  of  the  Board  is  to  make  thi.9 
school  a  thoroughly  colonial  one. 

4207.  in  that  case  would  it  not  perhaps  be  advisable  to  give  its  governing  body  a  wider  basis  than 
tho  managing  body  of  a  local  college  has  ? — There  would  bo  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  any  scheme  of  that  kind,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  governing  body  to  be  upon  the  spot. 
Matters  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  the  management  of  a  farm  which  have  to  be  referred  to  head- 
quarters. 

■1208.  But  the  appointment  of  the  governing  body  on  the  spot  might  still  be  of  a  more  extended 
character  than  the  appointment  of  the  governing  body  of  Canterbury  College? — I  think  it  might  be; 
but  1  also  thiuk  it  would  practically  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

•1209.  I'ov  instance,  you  have  already  mentioned  that  the  establishment  of  a  second  model  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  climate  to  gather  experience  from  has  been  sug- 
gested. Supposing  it  were  proposed  to  establish  this  second  model  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
colony,  would  the  governing  body  of  Canterbui-y  College  object  to  apply  the  funds  which  have 
already  been  allocated  locally  to  tho  establishment  of  a  second  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
colony  ? — That  is  a  question  which  has  never  come  before  the  College  Board  in  any  way.  I  could  not 
say. 

Mr.  J.   E.  Browit,  M.H.E.,  sworn  and  examined.  ^r.  j.  E.  Broion. 

•1210.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  have  been  a  settler  in  the   Canterbury  Province  for  a  considerable    AprU  16, 1879. 
time  ? — I  have. 

4211.  Tou  are  acquainted,  I  presume,  with  the  mode  of  governing  Canterbury  College.  Do  you 
know  how  many  governors  there  are  ? — I  cauuot  say  how  many  there  are  now.  I  believe  there  were 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty -four  appointed  some  years  ago  under  au  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial 
Council. 

4212.  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  how  vacancies  in  the  Board  are  filled  up  ? — I  understand 
that,  under  the  powers  of  th.c  Ordinance,  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Board,  and  that  that  will  continue  to  be  the  ease  until  there  are  thirty  members  of  the  College  who  are 
undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand. 

4213.  Have  you  any  general  idea  what  proportion  of  the  present  governors  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Board? — I  think  there  are  eleven  who  were  not  originally  appointed  by  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Provincial  Council ;  and  I  notice  by  newspaper  reports  that  two  others  have  been  recently  appointed. 

4214.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commission  whether  you  think  the  mode  of  electing  the  governors 
of  the  College  is  a  satisfactory  mode  ? — In  saying  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  system  I  express 
not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  that  of  a  great  many  persons  who  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  me.  I 
suggested  to  some  Canterbury  members  of  the  Assembly  last  session  that  the  Board  should  be 
appointed  in  a  dift'ereut  manner,  or,  rather,  that  it  should  be  reconstituted  ;  but  no  action  was  taken. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  a  discussion  was  going  on  about  secondary  education  and  classical-school 
reserves ;  but  it  was  found  that  there  were  diS'ereuces  of  opinion  among  the  Canterbury  members,  and 
I  did  not  move  in  the  matter.  I  brought  the  subject  forward  at  the  request  of  certain  influential  per- 
sons in  Canterbury,  who  thought  that  the  existing  Board  very  much  resembled  a  close  borough,  and  that, 
as  it  not  only  had  the  control  of  Canterbury  College,  but  also  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  the  Boys"  High 
School,  the  Museum,  the  Agricultural  School,  and  the  Public  Library,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be 
a  more  open  body.  The  suggestion  I  made  was  that  the  professors  of  Canterbury  College  shotild 
have  the  power  of  appointing  a  certain  number  of  the  new  Board ;  that  the  present  governors  should 
appoint  a  proportion  of  the  new  Board  ;  that  the  University  Council  should  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  certain  number;  that  the  Governor  of  the  colony  should  appoint  a  certain  number;  and  that,  in 
the  case  of  vacancies  occurring,  each  body  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  should  have 
the  power  of  reappointing — that  the  professors  of  the  College,  the  University  Council,  and  the  Governor 
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Mr.J.E.Srown.  of  the  colony  should  have  the  power  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  occurretl  in  their  appointments, 

and  that  the  ai)poiiitcea  of  the  old  Board  should  fill  up  any  vaeaiifies  occurring  in  their  number:  in 

April  16, 1879.  fact,  contiiiuiufj  the  j)o\ver  to  each  body ;  the  appointments  to  be  for  life,  or  uutil  the  provision  of  the 
Ordinance  could  be  exercised. 

421.1a.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  exclude  the  professors  of  the  College  from 
holding  a  seat? — No;  1  would  rather  that  they  would  fill  the  vacancy  up  with  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers ;  but  ]  would  not  confine  them  to  that,  as  it  mij;ht,  perhaps,  be  inconvenient  to  do  so. 

4215.  You  made  some  allusion  to  the  number  of  institutions  which  are  under  the  control  of  thia 
Board:  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable  that  the  control  of  these  different  institutions  should 
be  placed  in  llio  han<!.s  of  separate  bodies,  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  one  governing  body  ? — I  have 
always  opposed  the  Public  Librarv  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Canterbury  College  Board  of 
Governors.  It  is  an  institution  which,  I  think,  should  be  managed  by  a  more  representative  body,  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  maintained  partly,  at  all  events,  by  public  subscriptions.  1  have 
always  entertained  a  strong  objection  to  making  Boards  close  bodies,  and  giving  them  the  exclusive 
and  permanent  management  of  institutions  founded,  if  not  supported,  by  public  funds. 

421G.  Her.  W.  J.  Ilabens.]  When  you  say  "public  subscriptions,"  do  you  mean  by  way  of  rates, 
or  of  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — Voluntary  subscriptions. 

4217.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Public  Library  is  partly  maintained  by  such  public  subscriptions? — 
I  understand  that  it  is  ;  but  the  public  who  subscribe  have  no  voice  in  its  management. 

4218.  Br.  Hector.]  Does  the  Public  Library  receive  a  share  of  the  annual  vote  of  the  Assembly  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

4219.  In  talking  of  close  governing  bodies,  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  trustees  for  the 
management  of  endowments  where  the  conditions  are  prescribed  and  trustees  for  the  disbursement  of 
an  annual  vote?  Does  the  objection  which  you  entertain  to  having  such  trusts  placed  in  the  hands 
of  what  you  call  a  close  body — a  body  entirely  nominated — apply  with  equal  force  to  those  bodies  that 
have  to  disburse  au  annual  revenue? — Tes ;  1  think  the  same  objection  applies  to  permanent  trustees. 
The  circumstances  of  the  colony,  and  particularly  those  regarding  the  occupation  of  lands,  are  changing 
so  rapidly  as  to  render  very  undesirable  the  existence  of  bodies  who  get  into  a  certain  groove  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  move  them,  and  who  lay  down  cast-iron  rules  which  nothing  will  make  them 
depart  from. 

4220.  Tke  Chairman.]  Have  the  Public  Library  and  the  Museum  been  long  under  the  control  of 
the  governors  of  Canterbury  College  ? — According  to  the  Ordinance,  they  seem  to  have  been  handed 
over  in  1873. 

4221.  By  whom  were  they  managed  before  then  ? — The  Museum  was  managed  by  certain  trustees, 
including  Mr.  Potts,  Mr.  "Webb,  and  one  or  two  others.  I  think  the  trust  was  constituted  by  an 
Ordinance  of  1870. 

4222.  Was  the  Library  managed  by  the  same  body  of  trustees  ? — Xo  ;  the  Library,  then  called 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  belonged  to  certain  trustees  outside  of  the  public  authorities  and  of  Canter- 
bury College. 

4223.  1  understand  you  think  that  the  different  institutions  which  have  been  referred  to  should 
not  be  under  the  control  of  one  body  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  sis  institutions  I  have 
mentioned  should  be  under  the  control  of  one  body.  Besides,  I  think  that  trustees  for  reserves,  and 
who  have  the  management  of  property,  should  be  distinct  from  a  body  having  the  control  of  education. 
It  does  not  always  follow,  because  gentlemen  are  very  successful  in  the  management  of  schools 
and  colleges,  that  therefore  they  can  manage  real  estate  and  reserves. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Corfe.  Mr.  C.  C.  CoEFE,  B.A.,  sworn  and  examined. 

AprU  16, 1879.  4224.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  the  headmaster  of  Christ's  College  Grammar  School  ? — Tes. 

4225.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — I  was  acting  headmaster  from  May,  1872,  to 
December,  1873,  when  I  was  appointed  headmaster. 

4226.  What  was  your  previous  educational  experience  ? — I  was  Senior  Optime  at  Cambridge  ;  I 
took  private  pupils  at  Cambridge  the  term  after  my  degree ;  I  then  had  a  tutorship  in  Ireland ;  and 
from  there  I  took  a  temporary  mastership  at  Eossall,  in  Lancashire.  I  was  then  appointed  mathe- 
matical master  of  Christ's  College  Grammar  School,  and  came  to  New  Zealand,  and  was  appointed 
acting  headmaster  during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Harris. 

4227.  Do  I  understand  that  you  were  selected  for  the  post  of  mathematical  master  of  Christ's 
College  Grammar  School  at  Home  ? — Tes. 

4228.  Have  any  important  changes  taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  school  since  you  became 
headmaster  ? — Since  I  became  headmaster  one  man  has  taken  the  divinity  of  the  whole  school,  whereas 
formerl)'  the  assistant  masters  took  their  respective  forms  in  divinity.  I  think,  also,  that  the  scj^nce 
master  has  been  appointed  in  my  time,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  ;  certainly  the  science  department 
has  undergone  changes.  A  French  master — a  foreigner — has  been  appointed ;  German  has  been 
taught ;  and  certain  boys  have  been  allowed  not  to  commence  Greek.  These  are  changes  which  have 
taken  place  recently ;  there  may  be  others  which  I  cannot  recollect. 

4229.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  curriculum? — Tes  ;  formerly  every  boy  was  obliged  to 
learn  divinity  under  his  form  master :  now,  a  boy  may  take  divinity  under  the  divinity  master  ;  or,  if 
there  is  any  objection  to  his  being  taught  divinity  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  can 
learn  divinity  under  the  master  of  his  form  ;  and,  if  there  are  further  scruples,  he  is  not  compelled  to 
learn  divinity  at  all.  There  are  three  distinct  classes  with  regard  to  divinity.  The  two  hours  a  week 
which  every  boy  has  to  devote  to  science  is,  I  suppose,  a  change  in  the  curriculum  ;  and  so  with  the 
German  and  French.  French  is  now  taught  in  the  lowest  form  but  one  ;  the  lowest  form  is  the  first, 
and  the  next  form  is  the  remove.  French  is  taught  in  the  remove  ;  formerly  it  was  begun  in  the 
fourth  form. 

4230.  Has  the  staff  been  iacreased  since  you  became  headmaster  ? — Tes :  the  staff  ia  stronger 
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ilian  il  wiiM  liy  tlui  aildilidii  o(  i\  l'"i-(ric'li   iimMtcr,  a  divinily  inantoi',  ft  »cionco  mauler,  nml  an  a«HiMtant  3£r.  C.  C.  Corf*. 

■12:11.   W'IkiI   iiro  lli(>  (lutii'H  of  the  liciiilmaHtorP — My  Bpocial  dulioB  in  Iho  Icochinp;  departmont    Ap"' lOi  loyo. 
aro  tliDNo  (>r  tlid  iiiiillirinalicnl  iniiHlcr  ;   and   I   iim  gonorally  roiiponHible  for  tlio  whole  worK  of  the 
iuhodl. 

•1''2;)'2.  I'rofissor  S/niiid.  \  How  many  forinH  como  undor  your  pcrnoniil  tuition  an  mathematical 
master 'r'—Unil(<r  my  roj^uliir  tuition,  tlio  wholo  of  what  wc  rail  the  ii|)pcr  Nidiool  (oxc'C|)t  the  fourth 
form),  and  tho  highest  divinion  of  tho  rcHt  of  tho  hcIiooI. 

•I2;t;i.  Of  wiiiit,  doc8  llmwhoio  of  tlio  uppor  hcIiooI  roiiKist  ? — It  ponHistH  of  the  dixtii,  u|)per  fifth, 
middle  liflli,  lower  liftii,  and  fourth  foruiN,  'I'lui  upper  i)art  of  tho  Hehool  Ih  classified,  and  tho  lower  part  of 
tho  Boho(d  is  chmsitied.  1  take  ro^^ularly  tho  lirnt  diviwion,  which  is  called  Division  A,  of  tho  lower  part 
of  tlio  Hcluiol,  and  the  others  1  take  a»  I  think  fit.  AVlien  1  say  that  I  take  the  whole  of  tho  upper 
part  of  the  Hchocd  r(>f;ularly,  1  am  Hoinetimes  ablo  to  make  a  small  Huhdivision  of  backward  boys  who 
do  not  conn)  so  rOf;ularly  under  my  tuition.  Mut  that  is  a  chanf,'e  which  I  mako  accordinp;  a'*  my  staff 
will  allow  mo  to  do  so.  1  have  been  able  to  do  it,  and  I  do  it  when  I  can  ;  but  if  the  elaffiH  required 
for  other  purposes  1  take  the  whole  of  tho  upper  part  of  the  school  rej^'ularly. 

42;)1'.   Is  tho  classification  in  your  school  identical  for  mathematics  and  for  classics  ? — No. 

'1'2!)5.  AVould  you  be  j^ood  enouffh  to  explain  tho  points  of  dilVeronce  ?— It  is  tho  same  to  this 
extent  :  that  1  got  the  sixth  and  upper  fifth  at  tho  same  hour,  and  1  divide  tho  sixth  and  upper  fifth 
into  throe  divisions;  and  tlie  middle  and  lower  fifth,  whoso  timo  for  mathematics  is  tho  same,  aro 
divided  into  two  other  divisions.  It  is  partially  tho  same  :  that  is  to  say,  a  boy  in  the  si.vth  and  upper 
fifth,  according;  to  my  present  classification,  has  to  be  in  one  of  the  first  three  divisions,  and  the  boys 
in  tho  next  two  forms  in  one  or  other  of  tho  next  two  divisions.  But  the  lower  part  of  the  school  is 
classified  separately.  Tho  lower  part  of  tho  school  do  their  mathematical  work  in  the  afternoons,  and 
tho  upjicr  in  the  mornings. 

■i'2'M'K  But  do  all  the  boys  in  tho  lower  school  do  their  mathematics  at  the  same  hour  ? — Tes ;  in 
tho  afternoon. 

•4237.  So  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  perfectly  independent  classification  so  far  as  tho  lower  school 
is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

423S.  -Vnd  is  it  possible,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  have  a  perfectly  independent  classification  for 
mathematics  in  tho  upper  school? — [  think  it  is  desirable,  but  1  think  there  are  drawbacks  as  well. 

-12;30.  Do  your  arrangements  ])ermit  of  its  being  done? — Our  staff  would  not  allow  of  it.  As 
headmaster  I  have  tho  power  of  making  my  own  time-table,  and,  of  course,  as  mathematical  master,  I 
am  to  a  certain  extent  anxious  to  sco  the  school  distinguish  itself  in  mathematics,  and  should  like  to 
classify  the  whole  school  for  mathematics  quite  independently  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  way  to  do 
it  satisfactorily,  and  without  certain  disadvantages.  My  present  plan  I  think  meets  the  case  in  some 
way  ;  it  is  a  partial  classification  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  an  entire  classification  of  the  whole 
school. 

42i0.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  a  sufficiently  large  staff  of  masters  it  would 
be  desirable  that  tho  classification  of  mathematics  should  be  entirely  independent  from  that  of  classics  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  would  in  a  school  the  size  of  ours.  Of  course  a  very  much  larger  sta,tr  of 
masters,  with  tho  present  .school,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  think  that  bifurcation  and  the  inde- 
pendent classification  of  a  variety  of  subjects  are  matters  which  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  school.  If  it  can  be  worked  satisfactorily  in  any  other  way  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
done  for  mathematics  and  not  for  other  subjects.  I  think,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, that  it  is  more 
desirable  in  other  subjects  than  in  mathematics. 

4211.  Do  yon  not  think  that  classifying  the  different  subjects  independently  tends  to  encourage 
boys  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  almost  exclusively  to  those  subjects  they  care  for? — Tes;  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  have  never  encouraged  in  the 
school,  and  would  always  set  my  face  against  in  a  school  of  its  size. 

4212.  And  for  ordinary  school  education,  I  suppose,  you  think  it  right  that  boys  should  study  all 
their  subjects  nearly  equally  ? — In  a  school  of  only  a  certain  size  I  do. 

4213.  T/ie  Chairman.']  "What  are  the  relations  of  tho  headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School  to  the 
governing  body? — The  relations  have  not  been  defined. 

4244.  But,  in  regard  to  important  changes  in  the  curriculum  or  time-table,  you  would  think  it 
your  duty,  or  advisable,  to  consult  the  governing  body  ? — Tes  ;  but  not  on  minor  matters,  unless  I 
wished  to  be  strengthened  in  my  authority. 

4245.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  headmaster  to  the  other  teachers? — The  assistant  masters  who 
have  been  appointed  here  since  I  became  headmaster  have  been  appointed  by  me  at  the  request  of  the 
governing  body. 

4240.  Professor  Cooh.]  Do  you  mean  that  the  governing  body  request  you  to  appoint  a  particular 
man  to  a  mastership  ? — The  governing  body  have  requested  me  to  appoint  a  master,  and  I  have  done  so. 
Those  who  have  been  appointed  in  England  have  been  appointed  by  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Harris,  at  the 
request  of  the  governing  body. 

4247.  Professor  Sliand.]  In  the  case  of  appointments  made  here,  are  you  asked  to  select  the  master 
who  is  to  be  appointed  ? — Tes  ;  but  I  submit  the  appointment  to  the  Board,  and  it  is  made  formally  by 
them. 

•     4248.  The  Chairman.]  Have  yon  the  power  to  dismiss  a  master  if  you  do  not  think  him  suitable? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  power  or  not,  but  I  should  not  wish  to  have  it. 

4249.  In  the  event  of  a  master  not  being,  in  your  opinion,  suitable,  what  course  would  you  adopt  ? 
— I  should  report  the  master  to  the  governing  body,  and  recommend  his  dismissal. 

4250.  IIow  many  of  the  masters  were  appointed  at  Home  ? — The  headmaster,  and  two  of  the 
assistant  masters. 

4251.  How  many  would  that  leave  who  were  appointed  here  ? — Six  assistant  masters,  the  drawing- 
master,  and  the  music-master. 
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3fr.  C.  C.  Cor/e.  4252.  Do  you  think  that  tho  relations  existing  between  the  headmaster  and  assistant  masters,  as 

at  present  carried  out,  work  well  in  ))ractico? — Exceedingly  well. 

April  16, 1879.  .1.253.  Is  tlicro  a  minimum  aKC  fixed  for  admission  to  tno  school? — No. 

4254.  Is  there  any  entrance  examination  ? — Yes. 

4255.  AVhat  is  its  naiuro  ?— Heading,  writing,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  facts  of  English  history  and  geography. 

425G.  What  is  tlie  average  age  at  which  pupils  enter  tho  school  ? — A  boy  rarely  enters  under  ten. 
Generally,  T  suppnsf,  tlici-c  are  two  or  tlirce  boys  in  the  school  under  ten. 

4257.  Is  there  a  division  of  tho  school  into  an  upper  and  lower  department  ? — Yes. 

4258.  Wiiat  would  be  the  standard  of  acquirements  for  admission  to  tho  upper  school  ? — That  a 
boy  should  be  competent  to  do  the  work  of  the  fourth  form.  The  work  of  the  fourth  form  varies 
slightly. 

4250.  Can  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  he  would  bo  expected  to  know  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, Frencli,  &c.  ? — The  work  of  tho  fourth  form  for  tho  present  term  is  the  iSecond  Principia, 
Latin  grammar,  and  easy  Latin  prose,  Smith's  Latin  Principia.  That  is  the  standard  for  admission, 
because  a  boy  would  be  placed  in  the  fourth  form,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  according  to  his 
classics. 

42Gd.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  they  learn  Greek  in  the  fourth  form  ? — No  ;  Greek  is  commenced  in 
the  lower  flftli. 

42GI.  And  a  boy's  admission  to  the  upper  school  depends,  practically,  upon  his  attainments  in 
Latin  ? — Yes  :  that  is  to  say,  the  school  is  classified  according  to  classics — a  boy  is  placed  in  his  form 
according  to  his  classics. 

42G2.  T/ir  Chairman.]  As  a  general  rule,  how  many  different  subjects  does  a  pupil  study? — Every 
boy  learns  divinit}-,  English,  mathematics,  and  science  (either  physics,  botany,  or  chemistry).  All  above 
tlio  lowest  form  learn  French  and  Latin.  All  above  the  fourth  form  learn  Greek  or  German.  Music 
and  drawing  arc  optional,  and  arc  taught  out  of  school  hours. 

42G3.  How  many  hours  per  week  docs  a  boy  attend  school  ? — Twenty-six. 

42G4.  Professor  Sale.]  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  actual  class  hours  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  five 
hours  a  day  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  three  hours  a  day  twice  a  week. 

42G5.  Are  any  of  those  hours  devoted  to  preparation  ? — No. 

42GG.  Do  you  think  the  time  you  have  mentioned  is  a  proper  time  for  boys  to  be  in  school? — I 
think  it  is  enough. 

42G7.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  much  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

4268.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Is  drawing  taught  as  part  of  the  school  course  ? — No.  I  mean,  it  is  not 
taught  in  the  twenty-six  hours  ;  it  is  taught  out  of  school  hours,  and  paid  for  as  an  extra. 

42G9.  How  often  in  the  week  is  it  taught  ? — I  think  at  present  it  is  taught  four  hours  a  week  ;  but 
that  would  depend  on  the  number  of  boys.     French  is  taught  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course. 

4270.  Is  there  a  library  connected  with  the  school  for  the  use  of  the  students? — There  is  a  boys' 
library,  managed  by  the  boys. 

4271.  Is  it  a  library  for  educational  purposes  ? — No.  All  the  books  that  go  into  it  pass  through 
my  hands.  It  consists  of  story-books,  books  of  travel,  and  such  like,  and  I  suppose  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  library  for  educational  purposes. 

4272.  Professor  Shand.]  How  many  volumes  might  there  be  in  the  library? — I  could  not  say. 
There  are  a  certain  number  bought  every  term,  but  boys  are  very  destructive,  and  many  get  destroyed. 
It  is  supported  by  tlie  boys'  subscriptions.  There  is  a  voluntary  subscriptiou  of  43.  or  Gs.  throughout 
the  school  every  term,  and  a  certain  amount  of  this  fund  goes  to  cricket,  a  certain  amount  to  football, 
and  a  certain  amount  to  the  library. 

4273.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  governing  body  does  not  maintain  a  library  composed  of 
books  of  reference  which  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  pupils? — -There  is  a  library  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College,  to  which  the  boys  could  have  access  if  they  wished,  but  they  have  no  right  to  it, 
and  it  is  not  a  school  library. 

4274.  Dr.  Hector.]  Is  it  the  property  of  the  College  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  circulating  library,  open  to 
subscribers,  and  I  believe  was  very  much  used  before  the  public  library  was  opened. 

4275.  How  many  volumes  does  it  contain?  Is  it  a  valuable  library? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is.  It  is 
not  kept  up  iu  the  same  way  as  it  was  formerly,  but  contains  divinity  and  classical  books  which  I 
believe  are  very  valuable.  A  great  many  were  presented  to  the  College  at  the  settlement  of  the 
province. 

4276.  The  Chairman^  Is  it  made  much  use  of  by  the  masters  and  the  students  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a 
good  deal  used  by  the  masters,  and  by  a  few  of  the  older  boys. 

4277.  Is  there  a  gymnasium  attached  to  the  school  ? — No. 

4278.  Has  the  curriculum  of  the  school  been  planned  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  into  relation 
with  the  University  of  New  Zealand  course  ? — Only  so  far  as  preparing  boys  for  junior  scholarships  is 
concerned, 

4279.  Do  you  know  whether  any  change  was  made  in  the  curriculum  in  consequence  of  Christ's 
College  becoming  affiliated  to  the  University? — No  change  was  made. 

4280.  Arc  there  any  respects  iu  which  the  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parents,  rather  thau  iu  accordance  with  your  own  views? — I  should  say  not.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  any  matters  which  I  think  parents  would  like  altered.  I  do  not  wish  it -to 
be  understood  that  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  parents  as  to  anything  thtj 
might  wish  altered.     I  do  not  think  any  changes  have  been  proposed. 

4251.  Do  you  think  the  staff  is  sufficient  for  the  present  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  ? 
— I  think  that  possibly  a  higher  standard  might  be  reached  by  some  addition. 

4252.  How  many  of  the  staff  are  University  graduates  ? — Five. 

4283.  Out  of  how  many  teachers  ? — Out  of  eleven,  including  the  French  master,  the  drawing- 
master,  and  the  singing-master. 
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428i.  WIiiil  in  llic  luiinlior  of  pupilii  now  on  Iho  roll  of  llio  Bcliool  ? — IfiO.  3ft.  C.  C.  Corft. 

4L'sr>.  llivH  niiy  variiilinii  in  llio  nuiiibcr  tal<cii  |ilar(i  of  Into  yonm,  fitlicr  in  tlio  wny  of  incrpnno  or  

(IccroaHO  y — Wiiliiii  tlio  liinl  liv(<  or  hix  vcaiK  (lio  iimihIicih  liavo  not  vnricil  very  niucli.     When  1  lirHt    ■April  10, 1679. 
came,  in  1H7I,  tlicro  wcro  117,  and  llic  j;rcal('nl,  nunibi  r  on  llic  roll  ImH  liccn  2tii). 

'\'2SC).  ("oiiM  you  ^ivo  iih  any  idea  of  llio  |)r<)i>orlion  hctwct'ii  (ho  nuinbcrH  r)n  Iho  roll  nnJ  tlio 
avcrnno  daily  atlciidanco ':'—  I  think  a  ri'Inrn  Iuih  hccn  fiiniinhcil  cxlondint;  over  tiio  hint  five  yenrH. 
Last  (onn,  wIkmi  Ihoro  woro  '200,  I  ho  ftV<>ra};o  daily  iitlondanco  was  11)0  ;  and  a  term  or  two  before  ibat, 
when  tho  number  whh  ISS,  the  avcrafjo  daily  atteiidanco  wan  ISO. 

•I'2S7.  1  BuppoHO  thai  tho  nttendaneo  is  fully  eonnncnHurato  with  the  numbers  on  tho  roll? — I 
think  HO. 

'J'JSS.  Could  you  give  \is  nn  npproxiniato  Htatcment  of  tho  proportion  of  pupils  that  arc  drawn  from 
tho  professional,  trading,  and  operative  clasHOs  respectively  ? — No  ;  I  eould  not  give  you  any  idea  what- 
ever. 

4289.  What  aro  tho  nrrnnpcmcnts  with  respect  to  terms,  vacations,  aud  occasional  holidays  ? — 
There  are  three  terms  in  tho  year,  of  thirteen  weeks  eaeli.  There  are  three  and  a  half  weeks'  holidays 
in  ]\lav,  three  and  a  half  weekH'  in  Seplenibor,  and  six  weeks'  nt  Christmas. 

•I;i!t0.  And  how  many  occasional  holidays? — There  is  ii  half-]i(didny  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day ;  occasional  whole  holidays  on  such  days  as^Easter  Monday,  (Jood  Friday,  &c.  ;  an  occasional  half- 
holiday  or  whole  holiday  to  commemorate  any  school  suecens,  or  preat  event. 

•I'Ji'l.  Do  the  school  bnildinjjjs  alTord  snllicicnt  accommodation  ? — There  arc  certain  improvenicnta 
which,  if  wc  had  fnnds  for  the  ])niposo,  I  should  like  to  see  carried  out.  The  buildings  aro  such  as  wo 
can  work  fairly  well  with. 

•l'J02.  ]n  there  a  sullicient  allowance  made  by  tho  governing  body  for  ])rocuring  maps,  models, 
diagrams,  and  scientific  apparatus?—!  shouhl  wish  to  sco  it  larger  ;  there  is  no  actual  sum  voted  annu- 
ally.    I  should  be  glad  to  see  tho  governing  body  in  a  po.sition  to  do  more. 

■1-293.  You  do  not  get  an  annual  sum  to  keep  n])  your  supply  of  maps,  &c.  ? — No.  Speaking  from 
memory,  I  do  not  think  any  request  I  have  made  for  maps  or  a])paratus  has  ever  been  refused. 

4291'.  "What  are  the  arrangements  for  the  examination  of  the  school? — At  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  term,  the  school  is  examined  by  tho  masters  in  such  a  way  as  I  may 
arrange,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  term  examiners  arc  appointed  by  the  governing  body,  who  examine 
such  parts  of  the  school  as  they  tliink  lit.  Th.osc  parts  that  aro  not  examined  by  the  persons  appointed 
by  tho  governing  body  arc  examined  in  tho  same  way  as  is  done  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
terms — in  such  a  manner  as  I  may  arrange. 

4295.  Are  prizes  awarded  as  the  results  of  the  examinations? — Prizes  are  awarded  according  to 
tho  results  of  the  tliivd  term's  work,  which  aro  decided  by  a  combination  of  the  term's  marks  and  the 
examination  marks.  They  are  reduced  in  such  a  way^  as  to  make  the  examination  equal  to  the  term's 
Tvork,  and  the  total  decides  a  boy's  place  in  his  form. 

420t3.  Professor  Salc.'\  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  finding  examiners  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  third  term? — Tcs,  I  should  say-  great  dilFiculty. 

4297.  Does  that  arise  from  the  absence  of  persons  experienced  in  examining,  or  from  the  want  of 
funds  to  pay  qualified  examiners? — I  do  not  think  payment  has  ever  been  offered.  I  have  nothing 
■whatever  to  do  with  the  funds,  and  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether,  if  the  governors  thought  tbey 
could  get  examiners  by  paying  them,  they  could  not  find  the  means.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  been  given  to  understand  that  they  could  get  examiners  by  oftering  payment. 

4298.  Have  the  authorities  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  the  same  examiners  year  after  year  ? — 
They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  those  whom  they  could  get,  as  far  as  I  kuow.  If  auy 
stranger  has  been  here  who  they  thought  would  undertake  examinations,  they  have  always  been  very 
glad  if  they  could  obtain  his  services.  I  have  been  asked  if  I  knew  of  anybody,  or  if  there  was  any 
stranger  who  would  be  available.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  high  wrangler  here  whom  I  happened 
to  know,  and  he  undertook  the  examination  of  the  school  in  mathematics  ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  there  has  been  a  thorough  examination  of  the  school  in  mathematics. 

4299.  Practically,  I  suppose,  tho  work  of  examining  has  been  undertaken  by  the  fellows  of  the 
College  themselves  ? — Yes.  They  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  men,  and  when  they  can  get  nobody 
outside  the  staff  of  masters  they   conduct  the   examination    themselves,  as   far   as  they  are  able. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  who  is  also  sub-warden  of  the  College,  has  acted  as  « 

examiner  iu  classics  for  some  years  past. 

4300.  Professor  Shand.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easier  to  obtain  examiners  unconnected  with 
the  College,  if  proper  remuneration  were  offered  ? — I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  easier — that  is  to  say,  unless  there  was  some  general  scheme  recognized  by  the  University  and  other 
bodies.  I  know  of  n.obody  who  has  refused  to  examine,  who  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  been  offered 
payment. 

4301.  The  C/iairmcin.'}  Have  the  authorities  of  the  school  ever  availed  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  professors  of  Canterbury  College  as  examiners  ? — AVhen  the  professors  came  I  suggested 
that  they  should  be  asked  to  examine  the  school — Professors  Brown,  Cook,  and  Bickerton ;  and  I 
believe  they  were  asked  to  do  so.  I  was  not  authorized  to  ask  them  ;  I  suggested  that  they  should  be 
asked,  and  I  believe  they  were. 

4302.  And  did  they  conduct  the  examination  ? — They  did  not ;  they  declined. 

4303.  Do  any  of  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School  attend  the  lectures  delivered  at  Canterbury 
College  ? — Not  in  school  hours.  I  believe  some  attend  iu  the  evening,  but  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

4304.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  general  system  of  inspection  and 
examination  of  secondary  schools? — I  am,  and  always  have  been,  very  strongly  iu  favour  of  some 
general  scheme  of  inspection,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it. 

4305.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  you  mean  examination  rather  thau  inspection  ? — AVhen  I  say  inspec- 
tion I  do  mean  examination.     I  do  not  consider  that  what  is  called  inspection  is  a  thorough  inspection 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Corfe.  'nithout  examination.     I  tliink  inspection  certainly  includes  examination.     I  sliould  very  mucli  like  to 

see  a  thorough  inspection  of  Christ's  CollcKO  Grammar  School:  ns  to  the  detail.'',  that  is  another 

April  16, 1879.   matter.     J3ut  a  general  sy.^tom  of  inspection  for  secondary  schools  I  have  always  wished  to  see. 

430G.  Under  what  auihority  and  by  whom  do  you  think  the  inspection  and  c.\aminatioa  should  bo 
conducted? — 1  think  the  University. 

4I507.  The  C/ininiiaii.']  What  punishments  are  in  use  at  your  school,  and  by  wbom  are  they  in- 
flicted  ? — The  headmaster  is  the  only  master  who  is  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  There  are 
other  puni.shments,  which  all  assistant  masters  use,  such  as  learning  by  heart  and  writing  a  lesson,  but 
nothing  else  that  I  am  aware  of. 

430S.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  come  from  the  public  primary  schools? — Yes. 

4309.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  pupils  at  present  attending  your  school  have  come  from 
the  primary  schools? — I  think  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

4310.  Arc  there  any  scholarships  from  the  primary  schools,  established  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  can  be  held  at  the  Grammar  School  ? — Wc  have  at  present,  I  believe,  some  boys  who  obtained 
Government  scliolnrsliijis,  but  I  am  not  sure  whellicr  they  are  receiving  their  scholarships. 

4311.  licv.  W.  J.  Jlabeiis.^  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  scholarships  which  the  boys 
obtain  are  not  ])aid  to  them  ? — No  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  they  can  bo  held  at  a  grammar  school 
which  has  not  been  inspected  by  a  Government  School  Ins])e('tor. 

4312.  T/ic  Cliairmait.']  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  Eev.  Mr.  Andrew,  who  was  appointed  to 
inspect  secondary  schools,  inspected  your  school  within  the  last  few  years? — I  think  Mr.  Andrew 
was  not  appointed  to  in.spect  secondary  schools,  but  to  inspect  the  institutions  afiiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

4313.  In  that  capacity,  did  he  inspect  Christ's  College  Grammar  School? — I  think  he  did  not. 
He  inspected  such  part  of  it  as  was  worked  into  what  was  called  the  Collegiate  Union.  In  those  days, 
before  the  cstabli.-ihment  of  Canterbury  College,  Christ's  College,  in  conjunction  with  the  Museum, 
carried  on  classes,  or  assisted  the  Canterbury  College  authorities  to  start  it  by  lending  their  staff  and 
their  rooms,  and  doing  whatever  they  could  to  further  the  interests  of  higher  education.  Mr.  Andrew 
then  came  to  inspect  the  Collegiate  Union,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  inspected  part  of  the  Grammar 
School.  But  in  those  days  it  was  not  very  clearly  deCucd  how  far  Christ's  College  was  affiliated,  and 
there  was  no  great  reason  why  it  should  be,  seeing  that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  measure  to  assist 
the  authorities  in  making  way  for  the  institution  of  Canterbury  College.  Mr.  Andrew  inspected  that 
part  of  the  Grammar  School  which  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Collegiate  Union,  but  he  did  not 
inspect  the  Grammar  School.  As  far  as  I  know,  his  inspection  consisted  of  being  present  when  Mr. 
Worthy  took  the  .sixth  form  in  classics.  I  had  evening  classes  at  the  time— elementary  classes  in 
mathematics — and  Mr.  Andrew  came  one  evening  while  my  class  was  going  on  ;  but  he  did  not  come 
into  my  room,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mathematical  school,  because  my  classes  happened  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  the  school.  Mr.  Worthy  was  doing  a  certain  amount  of  Collegiate  Union  work 
during  the  school  hours.  There  happened  to  be  no  students  from  outside  ;  they  were  all  boys  in  the 
sixth  form. 

4314.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Tou  said  just  now  that,  in  those  days,  it  was  not  very  well  defined 
what  part  of  Christ's  College  was  affiliated.     Is  it  well  defined  now? — I  should  say  exceedingly  well. 

4315.  Referring  to  the  University  Calendar,  I  observe  that  the  Grammar  School  Department  is 
exhibited  as  a  part  of  that  which  is  affiliated.  Do  you"  understand  that  the  Grammar  School  is 
affiliateil  ? — I  do. 

431G.  Professor  Snle.^  As  a  separate  institution  from  the  College  ?— I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  point  of  the  questions.  I  consider,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at  present  the  Grammar  School  is 
albliated.  If  you  wish  to  make  two  distinct  bodies  of  them,  I  consider  that  the  Grammar  School  is 
affiliated,  and  that  the  College  is  not ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  Christ's  College  should  not  be  affiliated 
as  it  stands. 

4317.  Hev.  W.  J.  Ualens.]  So  that,  in  your  view,  the  state  of  things  is  exactly  the  reverse  now  of 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  Jlr.  Andrew's  visit  ? — Hardly  so  ;  because  the  Grammar  School,  the  College, 
and  the  IMuseum  were  then  working  together. 

431S.  Frofcssor  Sfwiid.]  Are  there  any  matriculated  students  in  the  Grammar  School  at  present  ? 
— At  the  present  moment  there  are  none.  We  have  never  had  at  Christ's  College  Grammar  School  a 
matriculated  student  who  was  not  a  scholar. 

4319.  And  at  present  you  have  no  scholars,  and  consequently  no  matriculated  students? — Xo. 

4320.  The  Chairman.]  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  of  your  pupils  have  in  former  years  taken 
University  junior  scholarships  ? — Four  junior  scholarships  have  been  taken  by  boys  at  Christ's 
College  Grammar  School. 

4321.  Professor  Shaiid.]  deferring   again  to  the  Education  Board  scholarships,  do  pupils  from 


your  school  compete  for  these  scholarships  ? — They  do. 
4322.  Are  thev  often  successful  ? — Fairlv  succ 


ccesst'ul. 

4323.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  have  been  successful  in  the  last  two  or  three  years? — Since 
1S71  twenty  scholarships  have  been  taken. 

4324.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  prescribed  for  the  University  junior 
scholarships  is  a  suitable  one? — I  think  the  age  is  lower  than  it  should  be,  and  should  prefer  to  see  it 
eighteen  instead  of  fifteen. 

4325.  Jiev.  jr.  J.  Hnhens.]  Do  you  think  fifteen  is  a  suitable  age  for  matriculation  ? — I  think  no 
boy  under  fifteen  should  bo  a  matriculated  .student;  but  I  also  think  there  are  many  boys  of  fifteen 
who  could  pass  the  matriculation  examination  who  would  do  themselves  and  their  country  far  more 
good  if  they  remained  at  school. 

4326.  Dr.  Hector.]  Looking  at  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  secondary  schools  in  New 
Zealand,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  the  age  for  matriculation  at  eighteen?  Do  you 
think  there  is  provision  for  carrying  on  an  average  boy's  education  until  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age — 
precedent  to  any  University  education  ? — iS'o  ;  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  the  age  for 
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matriciilftliou  nt  oiKlitocn  ;  luit  I  ilo  think  thoro  is  provinion  for  carrying  on  nn  avorago  boy's  education  Mr.  C.  C.  Corft. 

until  lie  Ik  ci^^lid'cii  yoiiri*  "I"  HU"'  .     .,  .,„ 

Ili;7.  'riii'ii,  vciii  woiiM  linvo  junior  HciholiirHliipn  compototl  f.ir  liy  iniitricniiitod  iitndi'nt* — by  thoHO  ^P"'  ^'''  """'.• 
will)  Imvi'  Imd  \\w  Ixiu'lit  ol'tliiTo  y<'»i'*'  UnivciHily  (Mhn-iilion  ?  Tlioy  wmilil  cchhc  to  ho  junior  McholiirH 
(lit>n  r — WIml  id  ill  |iri'.sciit  i-iillfil  ii  jmiinr  Mi-holiirrtlii|i  Im.  I  lliink,  iin  ovculliMit  tiling;  ;  Iml  I  would  t-iill 
it  HiiiiiiMliiii^  ('No,  and  ^ivo  it  in  numh'  ullim'  way.  1  do  not  lliink  thu  |)ri'H(>nt  junior  HrliiiIai'Hlii|)  is 
liilvisahlo.  1  do  not  think  that  a  hoy  iil'  lil'it'cMi,  who  (^I'tn  n  HoliolarHhip,  mIiouIcI  of  ncco^Mily  hocoino  a 
I'nivfi'Nily  Htndcnl,  and  W\^\\\  at  that  a^'O  wluit  pcopio  call  hero  "  nrininal  ri'Moarch."  I  do  not  think 
an  aveia;;e  hov  of  lil'tci'ii  Ih  tho  Hoi't  of  hoy,  hh  a  rule,  who  Mhould  fomnionco  original  rcHcarch.  But  I 
do  not  SCO  why  oi-rlain  hoya  at  liftcen  hIiouIcI  not  niatriculalc. 

V.VIH.  U|i  to  what  aj,'o(h>  hoyHroinaii\  at  Chi'iMt'H  CollcgoV — 1  think  (hat  at  llioendof  last  term  there 
wore  thirtoon  hoy«  ovor  <'ij,'htoi'n.  Wo  have  never  had  a  boy  over  twenty;  I  do  not  suppose  I  would 
allow  a  hoy  at  (hat  n-jo  to  remain  at  8idiool. 

•Ht'_".).  What  is  I  ho  usual  aijo  at  whicdi  thoy  loavo — I  mean  those  who  reach  what  may  be  termed 
tho  hif,'lu'st  .standaril  in  iho  school? — Tiie  ago  of  tho  sixth  form,  on  leaving,  in  from  Hixtceu  to  nineteen; 
the  avcrngo  ai;o  wouM  he,  I  nupiiiisc,  soventcon  or  eif,'htocn. 

■1;1:HI.  liiv.  W.  J.  /Iiilirii.i]  In  tho  case  of  boys  wIiono  friends  intended  that  they  should  enjoy  tho 
advantages  of  University  education,  to  what  ago  would  yon  liko  those  boys  to  remain  at  school  r* — I 
think  it  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  boy's  attainnients,  and  also  upon  the  life  ho  was 
going  to  load  aflerwards^whethcr  ho  was  to  ho  under  any  sort  of  discipline,  or  thrown  loose  on  the 
town.  It  is  a  iiucsitiou  on  which,  1  think,  no  rule  can  bo  laid  down  :  it  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
tho  hoy  himself,  and  on  his  future.  I  should  never  advise  a  parent  to  send  a  boy  to  an  English 
University  under  eighteen  years  of  ago. 

•l^h'U'  JJr.  JJcc/or.]  If  a  hoy  is  able  to  take  a  scholarship  at  fifteen,  do  you  sec  any  other  reason, 
besides  that  of  his  not  being,  perhaps,  so  well  looked  after,  for  his  not  proceeding  to  a  college  course 
at  that  ago  ? — I  do  ;  1  think  a  great  many  boys  who  obtain  junior  scholarships  have  not  sufficient 
attainments  to  do  what  some  professors  would  consider  they  ought  to  do. 

■i:V-i'2.  Frpfcssor  SlianJ.]  Would  not  that  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  those  who  pass  the 
matriculation  examination? — Except  that  I  imagine  a  scholar  at  once  proceeds  to  read  for  honours, 
while  1  would  look  upon  tho  ordinary  matriculated  student  as  one  who  was  reading  for  the  pass  degree, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  dill'erent  thing. 

433:3.  ]f  the  minimum  age  were  raised  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  would  you  be  inclined  also  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  junior  scholarship  examination? — I  should  like  to  see  what  is  called  the  junior 
scholarshi]!  given  bei  ween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen,  in  the  same  way,*  and  with  a  similar  standard, 
and  that  the  junior  scholarshi])  should  be  abolished.  The  present  junior  scholarship  is  an  excellent 
thing,  but  I  think  it  might  bo  given  to  schools  as  an  inducement.f  The  term  "  University  scholarship  " 
implies  that  a  bov  is  to  begin  his  University  course.  I  do  not  wi.'^h  for  a  moment  to  pretend  that  a 
hov  begins  his  University  course  at  Christ's  College  Grammar  School.  He  has  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  fifteen,  and  his  parents  have  preferred  that  he  should  remain  under  discipline  ;  and  in  two  instances 
boys  have  proceeded  to  senior  scholarships.  I  think  the  junior  scholarships  are  excellent  things  to  be 
given  to  boys,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  tho  machinery  which  at  present  exists  for 
the  purpose. 

■133i.  Professor  Sale.]  Tou  wish  to  see  them  converted  into  exhibitions,  tenable  at  school? — Tes, 
I  do ;  especially  whilst  the  Board  of  Education  offers  no  scholarships  which  can  be  competed  for  by 
boys  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 

4335.  Professor  Sfiaiicl.]  You  are  aware  that  the  Governmeut  has  not  prescribed  any  regulations 
for  these  Government  scholarships — that  the  regulations  are  made  by  the  local  Education  Boards,  and 
that  in  some  instances,  as  we  have  had  it  in  evidence,  sixteen  is  the  minimum  age  for  competition. 
"Would  it  meet  vour  views  if  the  age  of  competitiou  for  these  Government  scholarships  were  increased 
here? — No,  it  w-ould  not;  for  this  reason  :  that  I  should  like  to  see  secondary  schools  placed  in  some 
way  under  the  University,  which  should  have  some  control  over  them.  I  should  like  to  see  these 
scholarships  given  to  the  schools,  to  be  awarded  by  the  authorities  as  they  might  think  fit,  ouly  on  the 
schools  obtaining  a  certain  standard  and  satisfying  the  Inspector. 

4336.  Per.  TV.  J.  Hahens.'\  Arc  you  aware  that  from  candidates  for  Government  scholarships 
under  fourteen  years  of  age — that  is,  the  oldest  class  of  candidates — some  knowledge  of  classics  is 
required  ? — Tes. 

4337.  Do  you  think  that  requirement  ought  to  be  extended  in  its  application  to  scholarships  in 
general,  or  to  any  other  class  of  scholarships  than  the  present  ? — I  thiuk  it  would  be  advisable,  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  for,  certainly,  some  of  the  Government  scholarships  to  include  classics  in 
their  list  of  subjects  at  au  earlier  age  than  thirteen.  Whilst  on  this  point, I  maybe  allowed  to  mention 
auother  matter  in  connection  with  Government  scholarships.  The  amount  of  these  scholarships  is  £40 
per  annum,  I  believe.  I  consider  that  except  in  certain  cases  the  amount  is  larger  than  is  necessary. 
I  know  that  in  many  cases  boys  have  had  this  £40  until  the  last  scholarship  has  expired — that  is,  until 
they  were  sixteen  ;  they  have  left  school  and  gone  into  business,  and  their  education  has  cost  them  at 
most  £16  a  year  :  £20  a  year  would  have  been  ample  for  the  time.  The  other  £20  might  have  been 
reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  boys  were  proceeding  to  higher  education. 

4338.  Dr.  Hector.']  Would  you"  propose  to  reduce  the  amount,  or  to  reserve  a  portion,  to  be 
paid  at  a  later  period  of  the  studies  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  see  the  amount  reduced,  because 
of  course  there  are  hoys  whose  education  costs  more  than  £40,  and  they  are  very  often  boys  who 
proceed  to  a  University  course. 

4339.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  now  exists, 
has  assumed  the  form  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  ? — In  many  respects  I  think 
it  has. __^ 

*  The  witness  wishes  to  insert  (he  words  "  or  by  tlie  school  authorities." — Sec.  E.  Coji. 

+  The  witness  wishes  to  substitute  the  words  "  bj  tlie  school  authorities  "  for  the  words  "  to  schools  as  an  inducement," 
—Sec  R.  Com. 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Corfe.  4340.  Professor  Sale.l  Do  you  sec  any  real  value  attacliin<;  to  affiliation  in  the  case  of  such  a 

__      scliool  as  Christ's  Collcjje  Grammar  School  ? — Very  {;reat  value  indeed,  as  long  aH  the  junior  acholarHbipg 

April  Ifl,  18/9.    jipy  fi^gd  at  tlio  ago  of  fifteen  ;  no  value  whatever,  if  the  age  were  made  eighteen. 

4341.  Then  the  value  of  allilialion  eonsiHtw,  at  prcRorit,  HJniply  in  enabling  you  to  retain  junior 
8cholar.s  beyond  the  age  of  iifleen  ? — In  sui^h  cases  where  the  piirents  do  not  wi"h  the  boys  to  leave 
sehool,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  thankful  for  a^^.sistanco  in  the  way  of  a  schoiar.ship. 

4312.  If  the  agi!  for  obtaining  junior  scholarships  were  raised,  would  you  wish  to  see  Christ's 
College  (Jraniuiar  School  di.sailUiateirr — Certainly. 

4313.  Dr.  llfcfor.^  Then  you  would  wish  that  the  Grammar  School  should  cease  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  University  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  wish 
to  see  the  Univorsily  have  some  control  over  the  scliool. 

4314.  "What  advantage,  then,  would  you  expect  to  arise  from  its  being  disaffiiiated  ?— The  only 
advantage,  I  think,  which  would  arise  from  its  being  disalliliated,  would  bo  the  establishment,  possibly, 
of  a  hotter  feeling  between  what  have  been  called  the  rival  institutions  in  Christchurch. 

4345.  l)o  any  of  the  pupils  from  the  Grammar  School  go  up  for  the  Civil  Service  examinatioDs  ? 
—Occasionally. 

434G.  Generally  at  what  age  ? — I  am  not  in  a  pcsition  to  say. 

4347.  Are  they  junior  or  senior  boys?  Is  it  when  they  are  leaving  that  they  go  up  for  the 
Civil  Service  examination  ? — Yes,  on  leaving ;  but  they  would  not  generally  be  boys  very  high  in  the 
school. 

434S.  You  are  aware  that  the  matriculation  examination  will  now  be  similar  to  the  senior  Civil 
Service,  and  I  ask  the  question  with  the  view  of  discovering  at  what  stage  of  your  school  you  would  be 
able  to  furnish  pujiils  for  the  matriculation  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  that  very  many  of  our  boys 
have  gone  in  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations:  in  fact,  there  is  some  dilficulty  in  getting  the 
regulations. 

4349.  Professor  Shmid.']  From  what  you  have  said,  I  gather  that  it  would  suit  your  views  if  there 
were  certain  scholarships  instituted  by  the  University,  and  examined  for  by  the  University,  which 
should  be  tenable  at  secondary  schools? — Yes.     That  is  my  view.* 

4350.  Of  course  the  mere  matter  of  name  is  nothing  ? — Exactly  ;  but  still,  although  the 
University  examined  them,  I  would  have  uo  confusion  whatever  between  a  boy  at  school  and  an 
undergraduate. 

4351.  Then,  if  there  were  such  scholarships,  tenable  at  secondary  schools  only,  and  not  open  to 
University  students,  but  only  tenable  by  nnmatriculatcd  students,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
proper  age  for  competition — that  is,  for  them  to  remain  at  school  ? — That,  I  think,  would  depend  on  the 
primary-school  or  Government  scholarships;  I  would  make  the  age  fit  in  with  those  scholarships,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  gap.  I  would  have  the  University  step  in  where  the  Government  scholarships 
cease  — at  sixteen. f  There  are  only  two  scholarships  given  each  year  in  Canterbury  in  which  classics 
are  included. 

4352.  Then,  finally,  to  complete  the  whole  system,  you  would  have  University  scholarships'proper 
to  bo  competed  for  not  earlier  than  eighteen  years  of  age? — Yes. 

Prof.J.vonSaast.  Professor  J.  vojf  IIaast,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

April  16,  1879.  4353.  The  Chnirmmi.']  You  are  one  of  the  professors  in  Canterbury  College  ? — Yes. 

4354.  "What  are  the  subjects? — Geology.    I  also  teach  mineralogy  at  the  present  time. 

4355.  And  you  are  connected  with  the  Museum  ? — I  am  Director  of  the  3Iuseum. 

4356.  How  long  have  you  held  these  positions  ? — I  have  been  Director  of  the  Canterbury  Museum 
since  18G7,  and  I  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Canterbury  College  in  187G. 

4357.  Are  there  many  students  attending  your  lectures  in  geology? — There  have  been,  on  an 
average,  three  or  four.  Not  being  a  compulsory  subject,  geology  is,  of  course,  only  taken  by  those  who 
have  an  inclination  for  it. 

435S.  Do  you  think  the  number  you  have  mentioned  is  a  rea^^ouable  number  to  expect  in  a  com- 
munity like  Christchurch  ? — I  think  it  is  a  fair  one,  considering  that  the  subject  is  not  a  compulsory 
one. 

4359.  Are  any  fees  charged  for  attendance  at  these  lectures? — The  fee  is  one  guinea  per  term. 

43G0.  Professor  Shand.']  And  the  lectures  occupy  how  many  hours  per  week  ? — Four  hours — two 
hours  for  the  junior  and  two  hours  for  the  senior. 

43G1.  The  Chairman^  Have  any  of  j'our  students  obtained  University  scholarships  ? — No,  none 
of  them  have  pone  in  for  scholarships  ;  but  this  year  there  are  two  who  have  selected  geology  as  one  of 
the  subjects  of  their  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

43G2.  Do  these  students  in  geology  also  attend  the  lectures  in  arts — classics  and  mathematics  ? — 
Yes,  both  of  them  do. 

43G3.  Br.  Heclor.']  They  take  geology  as  part  of  their  University  course  ? — Yes. 

43G4.  Do  you  give  any  tuition  in  the  field — practical  geology  ? — Yes  ;  but,  unfortunately,  hitherto 
practical  work  has  not  been  compulsory,  and  it  has  been  very  much  neglected. 

4oG5.  The  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  information  which  you  could  afford  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  the  geological  lectures  in  Canterbury  College  ? — I  think  that,  in  connection  with  a  school  of  mines, 
the  geological  lectures  might  be  used  much  more  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  I  suppose  there  would 
be  only  one  school  of  mines  for  the  colony,  and  the  difterent  colleges  could  prepare  the  students  for 
the  mining  school  to  the  extent  of  only  rendering  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain  there  for  eighteen 
mouths  or  a  year,  instead  of  three  years :  they  could  be  well  grounded  in  geology  and  mineralogy  before 
going  to  the  practical  course. 


*  The  wi-iter  wisbes  to  substitute  the  following :  "  Yes,  either  eiamiued  for  by  the  University  or  the  school  authori- 
ties :  that  is  my  Tieir." — Sec.  K.  Com. 

+  The  witness  wishes  to  substitute  for  "  sixteen  "  the  words  "  fourteen  or  fifteen." — Sec.  E.  Com. 
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4.100.  T)r.  Jlrotov.']  WoiilJ  tlio  Hamo  nnply  to  Uio  School  of  Agriculluro? — Yo».     The  i;oolo|rieal  PfofJ.vonUaatt. 
locliircH  nii^lit  (()  l)(i  (lolivorc'il  al  llio  iScIidoI  til  Af;ricuIliiPo ;  liociiimo  il  Ihih  1)0(mi  proved,  bolii  in  Our-  — 

nuiiiv  1111(1  AiiHlriii,  wlicrtt  ii(,'ri('iiltiiriil  hcIhioIh  lmv((  doiio  ii  woikIitFiiI  iiiintuiit  <if  work,  timt  it  in  bont  to     April  10,  1«79. 
keep  tlio  nIuiU<iiIh  iit  tlio  ni'IiooI  iiinl  not  Id  tlioiii  \^i\  (o  :i  cdllci^u  ;  iirnl  tiio   profcHHorx  alwavM  l(;i-turi!  itl 
\\w  Nclioiil.     I  tlo  not  tliiiilc  tlint  ii  L-i)lkt;;o  would  bu  of  any  uno  to  an  uj^riuuRuriil  hcIiooI,  uoIchm  that  tliu 
prol'oNMOi's  could  lecture  llicnv 

•i;)(>7.  How  I'ar  woulil  it  bo  nccPHHary  for  your  courHO  of  zoological  IcctureH  to  liavo  a  mtmoum  at 
tlio  Ai,'rlcullur.\l  Scliool  ?  —  Il  wouM  lie  of  tlio  utuio.st  iinporlanco,  bocauHO  without  Hpocimons  you  could 
do  nolhini;.  l''or  Iho  |)urpoHO  of  tlio  IcclurcH  you  want  a  coMij)lctc  net  of  HpocimcuH,  CKpccially  tlioHO 
connected  with  agricufturo — rocks,  for  instance,  auJ  niinoralH  which,  when  decomposed  as  soil,  are  of 
chemi<'al  value. 

•llttiS.  Do  1  undcr.stand  tliat,  in  your  opinion,  tlio  course  of  lecturcH  which  you  give  in  the  CoUcga 
would  not  servo  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  .School? — No;  unless  arrangements  were  made 
for  llio  Htudeiita  to  attend  the  College. 

4Hl>!).  If  lectures  were  given  at  the  Agricultural  School,  would  it  not  bo  necessary  to  liavo  a  second 
Bot  of  spcciuiens  there? — Tiiey  can  easily  bo  obtained.  For  the  last  three  years,  since  tlio  Agricultural 
Scho(d  slai'ted,  I  have  reserved  speeiinens,  in  order  that  a  museum  could  bo  started  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  thcro  is  material  to  furnish  siu'h  a  museum. 

4:370.  lift'.  II'.  J'.  JLibens.]  Do  you  think  that  tlio  arrauLjemont  by  which  the  Museum  is  a  depeu- 
dency  of  Canterbury  College  is  a  good  one  ? — I  think  that  in  many  respects  it  is,  and  that  in  some  it 
is  not.  A  museum  which  is  only  an  appcndago  to  a  college  is  liable  to  b(!  somewhat  neglected  ;  and, 
owing  to  there  being  several  other  in.stitutions  attached  to  Canterbury  College,  that  has  been  the  case 
in  instances.  On  two  occa.sious  wo  could  not  get  a  meeting  of  the  Museum  committee  for  three 
mouths— from  2lst  February  to  i:!th  June,  1878;  and  from  11th  October,  1878,  to  2 Ith  February, 
1879 — as  there  wore  so  many  other  matters  being  attended  to. 

4371.  Br.  Ilccfor.]  \'ou  mean  you  could  not  get  accounts  passed? — Tes,  and  for  other  important 
matters. 

4372.  Professor  SItaiitl.]  Have  the  funds  allowed  you  been  sulHcieut  for  maintaining  the  Museum  ? 
Yes,  of  course  with  mauagemont.  The  Canterbury  Museum  has  now  grown  up  to  be  an  institution  of 
some  size. 

4373.  Tou  have  no  reason  to  complain  in  that  respect  ? — Not  at  all.  "What  I  complain  of  is,  that 
the  present  arrangements  are  sucli  that  the  Director  of  the  Museum  has  no  seat  on  the  Board  or  on 
the  Committee,  and  that  decisions  are  arrived  at  without  his  advice  being  asked,  and  resolutions  sent 
to  him  which  sometimes  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Museum. 

437 1.  And  you  think  the  Director  ought  to  have  a  seat  on  the  governing  Board  of  the  Museum? 
— In  all  similar  institutions,  both  iu  America  and  ou  the  Continent,  the  Director  is  always  a  member  of 
the  managing  Board. 

4375.  We  have  been  informed  that,  when  the  trust  under  which  the  Museum  was  established  was 
first  instituted,  the  intention  was  to  have  a  school  of  technical  science  combined  with  the  Museum  : 
has  that  been  given  effect  to  in  any  way? — Not  yet. 

437G.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  governing  body  to  give  effect  to  it  ? — I  suppose  it 
is,  because  a  portion  of  the  Museum  funds,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  .January  of  this  year,  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  devoted  to  college  purposes  ;  another  portion  will  go  to  the  Public  Library. 

4377.  That  is  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  this  provi.'sion? — Yes. 

4378.  Dr.  Hector.']  Before  the  establishment  of  Canterbury  College,  was  there  not  an  institution 
called  the  Collegiate  Union,  and  were  there  not  technical  lectures  given  in  connection  with  it  ? — Yes. 

4379.  Was  not  that  iu  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Ordinance? — Yes. 

43s0.  But  since  the  College  was  instituted  these  lectures  have  ceased? — Yes;  the  lectures  of 
Canterbury  College  have  taken  their  place. 

4381.  Professor  SJiand.^  In  forming  the  collections  contained  in  the  Museum  has  this  purpose 
been  kept  in  mind? — Yes  ;  it  was  always  kept  in  view  that  technical  science  might  be  taught  there. 

4382.  And  iu  what  form  i.s  it  intended  to  provide  instruction  in  technical  science? — I  am  not  on 
the  Board,  and  do  not  know  what  the  intentions  of  that  body  are.  However,  I  think  Canterbury 
College,  so  far,  provides  for  that. 

43S3.  But,  in  making  the  collections  with  this  view,  you  must  have  had  some  idea  in  your  mind  as 
to  what  branches  would  be  taught  ? — I  always  had  the  impression  that  a  school  of  technical  science 
would  be  instituted  as  in  Germany,  where  mining,  eugiueoriug,  mechanical  engineering,  and  manufac- 
tures are  taught.  That  view  was  in  my  mind  when  the  Bill  was  drawn,  and  when,  at  that  time,  I  gave 
the  necessary  information  to  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

4384.  But  the  only  thing  that  is  being  done  now  is  to  provide  lectures  in  chemistry  and  physics  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  intention,  from  the  1st  of  January  nest  year,  when  the  higher  rent  comes 
in,  to  use  a  part  of  the  funds  that  will  be  available  for  that  purpose. 

4385.  I?ev.  W.  J.  Huhens.]  In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science  by  the 
exhibition  of  specimens,  what  further  service  does  the  Museum  render  to  that  cause  ? — It  is  accessible 
to  the  students  in  zoology,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  chemistry,  and  is  consulted  on  all  subjects  by  a 
great  number  of  people  not  connected  with  Canterbury  College. 

43SG.  Professor  Sale.]  You  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  schools  of  agriculture  in  Germany  ? 
—Yes. 

4387.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  establishment  of  these  schools  has  led  to  any  valuable  practical 
result  in  improving  tlie  agriculture  of  the  country? — Very  much  so  indeed.  A  student  of  an  agri- 
cultural college,  who  holds  a  first-class  certificate,  is  very  much  preferred  as  manager  of  an  estate. 
The  principal  agricultural  school,  Hohenheim,  in  German}',  is  divided  into  two  portions — an  agricultural 
college  and  an  agricultural  school.  The  former  is  like  a  University,  and  students  are  only  admitted 
who  have  passed  an  examination,  as  in  the  case  of  a  University.  The  agricultural  school  is  composed 
of  the  best  young  men  from  diti'erent  parts  of  the   country — farmers'  sons,  w^ho  go  there  for  three 
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^rof.J.vonHaasl.  years,  and  pass  an  examination  each  year  in  otiier  branuhea,  as  well  as  ngriculturo.     These  younj;  men, 

on  couipli'linK  tiioir  course,  (;o  hack  to  their  vilhifjes,  and  the  efloet  of  this  system  has  been  to  produco 

April  10, 1879.  a  remarliabhj  iini)rovomont  in  tlio  mode  of  farming;;  for  tlioso  persons  who  would  not  listen  to  book- 
iearninj^  became  convinced  of  the  advaiitasjcs  of  improved  modes  of  farminij  by  sceiu!?  the  practical 
results  of  iho  systems  introduced  by  liieso  young  men  from  the  agricultural  schools.  I  observed,  iu  oao 
of  the  mo.st  recent  re])orls  on  the  subject,  that  anolficial  reporter  of  tho  (jroveriimont  of  Wurtemberg 
staled  that  it  was  easy  to  pick  out  the  villages  which  had  felt  tho  influence  of  the  young  men  from  tho 
agricultural  schools. 

4:iss.  You  spoke  of  a  higher  division,  called  an  agricultural  college :  at  what  ago  do  studcata 
iisuallv  enter  that  institution  ? — I  think  at  about  eighteen — not  under  that  age. 

•i:iSO.  .And  are  any  other  stuilios  pursued  there  besides  those  which  are  connected  with  agriculture 
])rnper? — Yes;  forestry,  chemistry,  and  veterinary  surgery  are  taught,  and  tho  maaufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultui'al  engines  and  products,  such  for  e.\am|)lo  as  beet-root  sugar. 

l.'J'JO.  Is  there  anything  like  a  liberal  education  ?— There  are  German  and  one  or  two  modern 
languages,  algebra,  geometry,  land-surveying,  and  in  some  of  tho  schools  they  even  have  religious 
instruction. 

4391.  Then  a  student  in  an  agricultural  college  would  not  require  to  receive  any  further  TJniverBity 
training? — No.  AVhcn  the  student  goes  to  the  agricultural  college  he  ])asses  a  matriculation  examina- 
tion, tho  same  as  a  student  does  when  he  enters  a  German  University  ;  then  he  has  done  with  classics 
and  mathematics  as  far  as  they  go.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  medical  student,  who,  when  he 
leaves  the  gymnasium  or  grammar  school,  passes  his  matriculatiou  examination,  and  is  afterwards 
examined  in  medicine  and  nothing  else. 

4392.  Do  the  students  from  tho  agricultural  school  frequently  proceed  to  the  agricultural  college? 
— No,  hardly  ever.  They  are  two  different  classes.  The  students  in  the  agricultural  school  are  sons 
of  farmers,  who  will  afterwards  be  pr.actical  farmers,  and  superintend  their  own  farms;  while  the  others 
are  tho  sous  of  men  with  large  projjerties,  and  who  want  to  enter  the  profession  of  agriculture  with  a 
view  to  becoming  owners  and  man.igers  of  large  estates. 

4393.  Do  you  think  that  an  agricultural  institution  in  New  Zealand  should  attempt  to  combine 
both  those  kinds  of  training? — I  think  it  should  take  a  middle  course  between  both,  similar  to  some  of 
the  schools  in  Austria  and  Prussia. 

4394.  Dr.  Ilec/or.]  In  an  institution  like  Canterbury  College,  which  possesses  a  museuin,  and  has 
systematic  lcct\ireH  in  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and,  I  presume,  mechanics,  what  other  course 
of  lectures  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  mining  school  ? — You  would  want  a  lecturer  on  mining  :  then 
the  whole  course  would  bo  complete. 

4395.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  practical  instruction  in  mining? — Yes;  if  the  system  is 
adopted  which  obtains  in  Germany. 

4396.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  visit  some  part  of  the  colony  where  mines  are  situated? 
— Yes. 

4397.  "Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  have  the  mining  school  established  in  a  mining  district  which 
afforded  the  greatest  facilities  for  seeing  operations,  and  where  there  was  a  great  variety  of  mining? — • 
Of  course  th:it  would  be  the  best  plan ;  although  I  believe  that  where  the  mines  are  in  diflerent 
directions  it  wmild  be  just  as  useful  to  have  the  school  of  mines  in  a  central  situation. 

439S.  AYiiuld  it  1)0  more  advantageous,  merely  for  geographical  reasons,  to  have  the  mining  school 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  or  in  a  di.^trict  where  there  was  the  greatest  variety  of  practical  mining 
to  be  seen? — Of  cnurse  the  latter  would  be,  in  most  respects,  the  most  useful,  although,  to  refer  again 
to  Germany,  ihcj'  Imve  begun  there  to  have  scliools  of  mines  in  the  different  centres  of  population. 
Por  instance,  a  school  of  mines  has  been  started  at  Berlin,  and  thera  are  no  mines  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

4399.  But  the  great  mining  schools  of  Germany,  which  have  been  so  famous,  have  been  in  places 
where  mines  existed? — Yes. 

4100.  From  your  knowledge  of  New  Zealand,  in  what  part  do  you  think  you  would  find  tho 
groatest  variety  in  mining,  supposing  all  the  indications  at  present  known  were  developed  ? — In  some 
parts  of  the  west  coast  of  the  8outli  Island. 

4401.  In  the  northein  part  of  the  West  Coast — the  north-west  district  of  Xelson, — or  further 
sotith? — Somewhere  in  the  Grey  Valley.  I  consider  that  some  parts  of  Otngo  possess  the  same 
advantages. 

4402.  Professor  Shaiul.']  In  the  case  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Berlin,  and  also  the  Eoyal  School 
of  Mines  of  London,  I  suppose  provision  is  made  for  tho  students  getting  practical  instruction  before 
they  go  up  to  the  Mining  School ;  or  is  that  done  after  they  have  finished,  or  in  the  intervals  of  study  ? 
— I  do  not  know  much  about  the  School  of  Mines  in  London,  but  in  Germany  the  work  goes  hand  in 
hand.  In  the  case  of  schools  of  mines  not  situated  in  a  miuing  centre,  the  knowledge  of  the  practical 
work  has  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  But,  in  every  case,  as  the  student  advances,  examinations  have 
to  be  passed,  and,  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  tho  Government  service,  be  has  to  show  that  he  ia 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  mining. 

4102.V.  But  I  mean,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  student  to  get  this  practical  knowledge  in  the 
intervals  of  the  terms  during  which  lie  acquires  his  theoretical  knowledge.  A  student  may  attend 
lectures  for  three  months,  or  six  mouths,  and  be  engaged  in  practical  mining  for  other  six  months.  Is 
not  that  possible  ? — Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  I  made  myself  clear.  The  student  leaves  such  mining 
school  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  practicaut.  That  is  his  preliminary  education.  He  passes  an  exami> 
nation  to  prove  that  he  knows  the  whole  process  of  mining  theoretically. 

4403.  And  he  acquires  his  practical  knowledge  after  leaving  the  mining  school? — Yes. 

4401.  Dr.  Hector.']  But  is  it  not  equally  necessary  in  a  person  learning  to  be  a  mining  manager 
that  he  should  learn  the  practical  art  of  mining  by  assisting  to  conduct  mining,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
student  in  an  agricultural  school  would  work  on  a  model  larm?  Y'ou  have  already  told  us  that  you 
think  it  is  better  that  geology  and  the  other  branches  of  science  appertaining  to  agriculture  should  be 
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lfnri\l  nl  llio  hwm.     Will,  in  llic  Ntiino  wny,  woulil  it  not  bo  bolter  for  iho  nrnclical  Application  of  Prof.J.reHJIaait. 

Bcicnco  ill  iniiiiii},'  to  bo  Iciinit  nt  tlic  iiiincH  ? — Vch,   I   fully  nuroo  with  sow,  if  iIki  Haino  HVHlcin  wito  to  

olitiiiii  hero  iih  in  (Ici'innny.      If  tiic  iniiicH  hero  \v<'ro  iiniirr  Inciil  iimpectiori,  iim  in  iIicchhi)  in  Cicrmniiy,    •April  10,  1879. 
vlii'r(<  tlio  pi'iiici|i.'il  iiiiniiii;  work  ix  (imio  uiuicr  Ibo  cyo  nt'  tlio  (iovcriiliKuil,  a  iiiiiiin^  rniiiin^or,  boforo 
gotliiij;  II  I'l-rtilioiilo,  woulil  luivc  lo  hIikw  tbiil  ho  noKHOHniMJ  ii  tlinrmi^'li  kiiowlnlKO  of  ])nuMit'nl  work. 

•I  10.").  l'ro/'fs.ior  SIkiiiiI.]  Yuu  lnlil  uh  lliiil,  11  n  iiiiiiiii(;  hi'IiooI  woro  OHlnbliHhcd  in  i-iiiiiior(ion  with 
Cnii(<'iliury  roll('i;o,  nil  tiint  woulil  bo  JiorcHnnry  would  bo  to  oblniii  a  ninnlo  mlditionul  lecturer 
— a  locturor  on  (lio  tccbnioiil  brniiolios  of  mining.  If,  on  tho  otlicr  baud,  it  were  dotorinincd  to 
f.itablisli  a  m-liool  of  niinoH  in  one  of  the  miniiifj  districts,  would  it  not  bo  nccocHnnr'  to  appoint  a  lar(;o 
nunilior  of  lecturers  ? — Of  courhO  ;  and  llial  would  niiike  tlie  hcIiooI  very  much  more  cxpenHivo.  'J'liat 
is  what  T  )ii)iiited  out  bel'ore,  when  1  naiil  llial  it"  one  Hchool  of  niincB  were  establiBlied  it  would  bo  iho 
the  bent  [ilan  to  advance  the  Htudents  to  a  certain  i)oint  where  the  practical  work  of  mining  would 
begin. 

dlOCi.  T)i:  TTerfor.']  Do  you  think  mining  scIiooIb  have  any  necessary  connection  with  a  Uni?cr- 
eity  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

'1107.  Do  you  think  agricultural  pchools  have  any  necessary  connection  wiih  a  University? — No. 

410S.  Arc  such  technical  .schools  in  (leiniany  connected  with  the  Univcreity? — Not  coDneetcd 
with  the  University,  but  under  the  IMinistcr  of  J'Jucation. 

•1100.  But  as  a  step  towards  olitainiiii;  such  schonl.s  it  mifjlit  be  desirable  to  utilize  the  University 
appliances  for  instruction  ? — Yes;  1  think  it  would  bo  desirable  if  tho  ditl'erent  colleges  could  spare 
Bomo  of  their  lime  to  devote  towards  advancing  those  institutions,  and  if  the  services  of  tho  professors 
could  be  utilized  in  that  direction. 

4410.  I'/ic  Chairman.l  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Canterbury 
Museum  ? — No. 

4-111.  Is  there  a  special  library  composed  of  scientific  publications  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Jluseum  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  library  which  we  arc  gradually  collecting  for  museum  purposes,  and  for 
the  use  of  students. 

4412.  Professor  SJiaiid.l  IIow  many  volumes  might  it  contain? — About  SOO. 

4413.  And  they  are  chiefly  works  bearing  on  natural  history  ? — Natural  history,  geology,  palaeon- 
tology, and  other  scientific  subjects. 

4414.  T/ir  Chairman.']  "Willi  regard  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  do  you  think  that  as  it  now 
exists  it  has  assumed  the  form  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  P^Not  exactly,  if  all  the 
different  grammar  schools  arc  to  remain  afliliated.  My  idea  would  be  that  there  should  be  four 
colleges,  which  should  form  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ;  that  the  professors  or  the  governing 
bodies  of  these  colleges  should  constitute  the  Senate  ;  and  that  all  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
University- — examination  papers  and  so  on — should  be  done  in  this  country,  because  I  think  there  are 
men  in  New  Zealand  com2)etcnt  to  perform  the  work  of  examiners. 


Thuksdat,  17Tn  April,  1S79. 

Prese:."t  : 

Mr.  Ct.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Brown,  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 

Professor  Cook,  Professor  Sale, 

Eev.  "W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Professor  Shand. 
Dr.  Hector, 

Mr.  E.  C.  J.  Stetexs,  M.H.E.,  was  sworn  and  examined.  j^,,  -^  q  Stevens 

4415.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  one  of  the  governors  of  Canterbury  College  ? — -Yes.  . 

4416.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — Since  November,  1873.  April  17, 18/9. 

4417.  "Were  you  not  one  of  the  governors  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  College  ? — No. 

4418.  Does  Canterbury  College,  in  your  opinion,  give  that  degree  of  University  education  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  require? — Speaking  generally,  I  think  it  does. 

4410.  Have  you  auv  connection  with  Christ's  College? — None  whatever. 

4420.  Have  you  ever  had  any  eonueciion  with  that  institution,  either  as  a  governor  or  otherwise  ? 
— No,  save  an  agency  connection  many  years  ago. 

4421.  Do  you  know  whether  Canterbury  College  and  Christ's  College  work  harmoniously  together 
in  the  cause  of  education,  or  whether  any  jealousy  exists  between  the  two  establishments? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  want  of  harmony.  They  appear  to  me  to  work  quite  independently  of  each  other. 
Sitting  on  the  Canterbury  Board,  I  have  never  been  made  aware  of  any.  conflict ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  independent  of  each  other  in  every  respect. 

4422.  I  understand  that  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  governors  of  Canterbury  College  is 
by  the  system  of  co-optation.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  most  advisable  method? — I  think  if  we  were 
going  to  begin  again,  and  to  found  an  institution  of  this  kind,  that,  probably,  would  not  be  the  mode 
which  would  recommend  itself  to  the  founders. 

4423.  Could  you  suggest  any  mode  ]n-eferable  to  that  which  at  present  exists  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  be  prepared  to  make  any  recommendation.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  though  the  thing 
may  work  very  well,  yet  there  is  hardly  sufficient  connection  with  the  public.  There  are  very  large 
endowments,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  and  the  whole  of  the  money  are  public  property;  there  are 
no  private  endowments  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
long  run,  the  present  constitution  of  the  governing  body  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  The  public 
depend  for  their  knowledge  of  the  working  of  this  College,  in  a  general  w.ay,  upon  what  they  may 
gather  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  our  meetings  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  that  will  alw.iys  be  deemed 
gatisfactory.     Of  course  I  am  aware  that  a  report  is  made  to  the  Governor — I  think  as  Visitor. 
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Mr.H.C. Stevens.  4424.  Are  the  Press  admitted   to  the   meetings   of   tho  I3oard  ? — Tes.     I   am  bound  to   say, 

however,  that  wlien  it  is  thouglit  advisable  we  go  into  committee,  and  then  the  report  eeases.     Of 

April  17,  1879.  course  it  is  open  to  any  j,'overiHjr  to  object  to  going  into  committee,  and  to  move  that  wo  remain  in 
open  Board. 

■1125.  Are  tlio  reporters  excluded  when  the  governors  go  into  committee? — Tho  reporting  ceases 
when  the  Board  is  in  comniiUcc:  that  is  always  the  practice,  and  it  is  tho  name  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  all  those  institutions.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary,  to  some  extent,  because  otherwise  tho 
reports  would  be  so  voluminous;  sometimes  the  Canterbury  College  Board  continues  its  sitting  from 
11  o'clock  in  llio  niorniiif^  until  the  evening. 

4120.  Dr.  Hector.']  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Board  were  furnished  to 
the  newspapers  from  day  to  day,  that  would  not  achieve  the  same  (,'ood  result  as  allowing  reporters  to 
bo  present — if  an  authorized  rcjiort  were  furnished? — It  would  entail  some  expense. 

■1127.  AVciuld  not  copies  of  the  minutes  be  suflicient?  I  mean,  are  the  public  interested  in 
anything  more  than  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Board? — I  do  not  suppose  they  are  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  very  likely  tluy  may  wish  to  know  more  about  the  proceedings  as  time  goes  on — the  institution  is  a 
comparatively  new  one.  Considering  the  largo  amount  of  public  property  involved,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  are  concerned  in  the  institution,  I  doubt  whether  it  has  received  sufficient  publicity, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  the  public  are  as  closely  connected  with  it  as  they  ought  to  be. 

4128.  I'rnfessor  S/iaiu/.]  Is  any  report  furnished  to  tiic  Minister  of  Education  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  College? — 1  do  not  think,  speaking  from  memory,  that  there  is  a  report  furnished  to 
the  Minister,  but  to  tho  Governor.  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  we  are  bound  to  report  to  the 
Education  Department  or  not. 

4429.  lici'.  W.  J.  Uabens.]  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  advisable  to  determine  by  legislation  that  a 
full  annual  report  of  the  working  of  the  institution  should  be  given  to  the  Government  of  tho  colony  ? 
— Tes,  I  should  think  so,  as  the  institution  is  of  such  a  public  nature,  assuming  that  we  have  not  to 
report  already. 

44.30.  I  understand  you  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony  being  tho 
Visitor,  and  consequently  having  the  right  to  make  inquiries,  is  a  suCGcient  mark  of  the  rights  which 
the  public  have  with  regard  to  the  institution  ? — I  hardly  think  so. 

44.31.  Professor  Salr.]  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  evidence,  suggested  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of 
the  governing  body  of  Canterbury  College,  according  to  which  some  of  the  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  some  by  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  some  by  the  professors  of 
the  College,  and  the  remainder  by  the  existing  governors.  "Would  you  approve  of  such  a  scheme 
as  that,  and  do  you  think  it  would  give  that  sort  of  public  interest  in  the  institution  which 
you  desire  to  see  ?  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  vacancies,  that  the  Governor,  tho  University, 
the  professors,  and  the  body  composed  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  existing  BoarS, 
would  fill  up  their  respective  vacancies? — As  I  understand  the  position,  under  section  18  of 
the  Ordinance,  all  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up  by  graduates  of  the  College  when  there  are  as 
many  as  thirty  graduates.  That  arrangement  seems  to  nie  less  satisfactory  than  the  existing  or 
co-optative  one.  As  regards  the  constitution  mentioned  in  the  question,  I  think  that  it  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  one  now  in  operation,  in  two  particulars:  first,  because,  if  I  underst.ind  it  rightl)-, 
the  Government  of  tho  colony  would  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  appointment  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  tho 
governing  body  of  an  institution  wholly  maintained  by  tho  public  funds  ;  and  secondly,  because  tho 
professors  of  the  College  would  be  directly  represented — a  matter  of  importance,  in  my  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  such  representation  would  tend  to  the  information  of  the  governing  body  on  the  educa- 
tional working  of  the  institution.  As  regards  the  nomination  of  members  by  the  New  Zealand  Uni- 
versity I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to  what  form  the 
constitution  of  that  University  is  likely  permanently  to  take.  I  should  like  to  say  generally  that  I 
dare  say  the  present  system  may  work  well  enough  for  a  time,  but  that  sooner  orlater  some  change 
in  the  constitution  will  be  required. 

4132.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  school  in  Christchurch  ? — Tes  ;  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  towards  that  object,  so  far  as  they  have  gone. 

4433.  What  has  been  done  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  medical  school  here? — There  was  an 
Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council  under  whicli  a  medical  school  was  created,  and  some  time  ago — to 
make  a  long  story  short — we  contrived  to  get  that  Medical  School  recognized  as  part  of  Canterbury 
College.  Prior  to  that,  appointments  had  been  made  of  lecturers — a  certain  number  of  lectureships 
were  established,  I  think  by  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent ;  but  since  then  nothing  has  been  done 
of  a  practical  kind,  simply  from  want  of  funds. 

4434.  If  a  medical  school  were  established  here,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  suflEcient  number 
of  pupils  to  keep  it  up  ? — I  think  so.  A  short  time  ago,  when  we  were  in  hopes  of  beginning,  we  knew 
of  eight  young  men  who  were  prepared  to  commence  studying  regularly  as  medical  students  ;  and  wc 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  could  obtain  quite  that  number  if  we  started  now  ;  but  we  arc  unable  to 
do  so  owing  to  want  of  funds.  Last  year  we  got  an  endowment  of  5,000  acres  of  Crown  land,  which 
has  only  just  been  surveyed,  and  which  comprises  all  the  endowment  we  possess  at  present  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  have  no  expectation  that,  for  a  great  many  ye.ars  to  come,  it  will  produce  anything  like 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  Medical  School  in  an  effective  manner.  We  have  prepared 
estimates  of  what  such  an  institution  would  cost. 

4433.  D;-.  Hector.]  Was  it  contemplated  to  give  a  portion  of  the  medical  course  of  study  required 
for  obtaining  a  degree  elsewhere? — I  think  that  was  the  intention  at  first;  but  perhaps  the  more 
ambitious  amongst  us  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  complete  the  course  of  study  here.  But  a 
great  deal,  and,  in  fact,  everything,  would  depend  upon  two  considerations — namely,  whether  we  had 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  lecturers,  and  so  on ;  and  whether  the  hospital  would  be  available  for  purposes 
of  instruction. 

4436.  But,  in  the  meantime,  steps  hare  been  taken  towards  commencing  a  course  of  study  at  Can- 
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torbiiry  Collo-jo.     What  proiipcrt  would  thoHO  bIiuIciiIb  Imvo  of  the  liino  which  thoy  dovoto  to  medical  jfi. r. C.  aiions. 

HtiulicH  in  the  Collc^'O  not  lieiii^' thrown  away  in  rc|,'ard  to  Ihcir  obtaining' a  d('t;ri'0  ? — That  point  hnii  — 

hocn,  1  (hinl<,  fonnidorod  ;  but  I  fannol  Hiiy  in  what  way  it  wan  BOtllcd.     Of  courac,  if  it  were  not  fully    April  17, 1879. 
provitli'd  for  it  would  bo  usoIchh  to  (^o  on. 

■HH7.  J'ro/rs.iiir  Coo/i-.]  J  uudci'Mlood  you  to  nay  that  tho  ci(,'ht  youni,'  mon  to  whom  you  referred 
would  liavo  bcconio  HlndtMitH  if  tli  ncIiooI  had  bcoii  or^'anir.od — not  that  they  arc  now  studying? — They 
would  havi>  bo^'un  (o  Ktiniy  if  wi-  had  had  llic  nicann  of  K'vi"K  t'lTect  to  tho  Hchcme. 

•tms.  Dr.  llerlor.]  1  thonL;hl  an  arrau^umuiit  had  been  niado  with  Canterbury  CoIIcko  for  uliliz- 
in;:;  certain  Iccturcii,  and  that  tho  rcHcrvo  which  you  (tpoko  of  had  been  Hurveycd,  and  would  bring  in 
revenue? — Yes;  and  I  naid  tljat  revenue  would  not  bo  nearly  Huirieieiit.  1  may  aay  tho  gchooi  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  .C2,000  a  year  allogcther.  Tin)  revenue  from  the  land  will  not  nearly  appro.-ieh  that 
sum,  and  cannot  posMibly  do  so  for  many  yoarH,  unless  some  oxtraorJinary  change  lakes  phice. 

•li;i!>.  Is  it  not  worlh  .t2  an  acre? — JJut  it  would  not  fetch  £1,000  a  year  rent:  at  least,  if  it  did 
it  would  bo  very  well  let. 

•M-10.  Is  there  power  to  convert  tho  reserve  into  money? — No;  I  think  wo  should  want  an 
Act. 

'J'lii'l.  Has  it  been  proposed  to  get  such  an  Act  r — Xo  ;  we  have  only  just  got  the  land. 

•ltl.2.  J'rn/cssor  S/iaiul.]  "Was  it  proposed  to  have  any  medical  professors  whoso  whole  time  should 
be  given  to  uu'dical  iiislruelion? — That  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  because  everything  is  in  such  a 
very  sketchy  condition  ;  but  we  did  think  it  would  be  advisalilc  to  have  a  professor  of  biology  in  iho 
College,  instead  of  a  loetiirer  as  at  present,  and  that  lie  would  probably  do  nothing  else,  and  tiiat  his 
services  would  be  very  valuable  to  tlio  Mctiical  iScliool.  iJut  the  other  lectureships  were  to  be  filled  up 
by  persons  carrying  on  praelice. 

•il-13.  Professor  Sate.']  You  said  you  aiiiieipated  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  institution  would  be 
£2,000? — Yea  ;  inclusive  of  everything. 

'J.W4.  Can  you  state  in  what  way  that  will  be  expended  ? — In  payment  to  lecturers,  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  It  was,  I  think,  arranged  that  there  should  be  sixteen  lectureships  distributed 
amongst  eleven  lecturers. 

-il45.  You  said  you  had  hoped  to  start  tho  Medical  School  last  year,  but  that  your  funds  were 
scarcely  sufficient  ? — We  applied  to  the  Canterbury  College  to  assist  us  with  money,  and  their  inability 
to  do  so  caused  matters  to  stop  for  the  time  being. 

-1146.  And  thoy  are  now  able  to  supply  funds  for  tho  purpose? — Xo,  they  are  not. 

4M7.  Then  how  has  the  position  been  altered  ? — It  has  not  been  altered  at  all,  except  thnt  we  now 
have  5,000  acres  of  laud,  which  some  day  will  produce  something.  The  Medical  School  has  never  been 
in  existence  except  on  paper ;  and  it  has  never  had  anything  at  all  except  the  5,000  acres  which  ic  has 
recently  obtained. 

•lilS.  The  Chairman.']  In  the  absence  of  a  medical  school  to  enable  them  to  learn  the  profession, 
did  the  eight  students  whom  you  have  mentioned  go  Home  for  the  purpose,  or  have  they  abandoned 
it  altogether? — I  think  some  of  them  have  gone  to  England;  but,  of  course,  that  involves  incon- 
venience and  very  great  expense. 

-Ili9.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  know  if  any  of  those  intending  students  are  attending  lectures 
at  Canterbury  College,  and  still  waiting  in  the  hope  of  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  ? — I  am 
not  sure  about  that ;  but  I  rather  think  most  of  them  have  got  tired  of  waiting. 

1430.  The  Chairman.]  From  your  general  knowledge,  do  you  think  the  number  of  patients  in  the 
hospital  Tfould  be  sufficient  to  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in  connection  with  a  medical  school  at 
Christchurch  ? — I  am  hardly  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point ;  but  the  hospital  contains 
120  beds,  which  number,  I  believe,  is  considered  sufficient  in  the  case  of  provincial  hospitals  in  Eng- 
land and  other  places.  But  the  main  point  I  should  like  to  bring  out  is  this  :  that  unless  the  Medical 
School  had  the  entree  to  the  hospital  for  the  usual  purposes  of  a  medical  school  it  would  break  down 
absolutely,  and  could  not  be  carried  on  with  any  hope  of  success. 

■1451.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  advisable  to  establish  more  than  one  medical  school  for  the  Colony 
of  New  Zealand  ? — As  far  as  a  layman  can  judge  I  should  think  it  would  ;  for  this  reason  :  that,  as  far 
as  expense  is  concerned,  a  student  might  just  as  well  be  sent  out  of  the  country  as  to  a  place  some 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  his  home. 

■1452.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Sabens.]  What  are  the  prospects  of  any  connection  between  the  Medical 
School  and  the  hospital  ? — A  great  deal,  I  suppose,  would  depend  upon  the  form  which  the  hospital 
management  ultimately  took.  At  present,  the  hospital  management  in  Christchurch,  as  well  as  in  a 
good  many  other  places  iu  the  colony,  is  in  what  is  understood  to  be  a  temporary  position.  The  hos- 
pital is  administered  by  a  Board  nominated  by  the  Government ;  and  the  Grovernment  have  repeatedly 
said  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  until  legislation  can  be  obtained. 

-1153.  Then,  at  present,  the  consent  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Board  which  manages  the 
hospital  would  be  roqtiired  before  the  Medical  School  could  avail  itself  of  the  institution  as  a  place  of 
instruction  ? — I  think,  without  speaking  positively,  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Board  have  ob- 
tained more  power  with  regard  to  medical  matters  inside  tho  hospital,  and  probably  they  could  make 
the  arrangement ;  but,  considering  that  they  are  only  supposed  to  be  temporarily  in  charge,  pending 
legislation,  I  should  think  they  would  probably  seek  the  sanction  of  the  Government  before  anything 
was  done. 

4454.  The  Chairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  oui,'ht  to  be  three  or  four 
medical  schools  established  throughout  New  Zealand  rather  than  only  one  school  for  the  whole  colony  ? 
• — The  question  of  whether  there  would  be  one  or  more  schools  would  probably  depend  upon  the  number 
of  students  that  could  be  obtained.  I  may  say  that  a  short  time  ago  I  wanted  to  get  a  young  man 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  I  found  it  did  not  cost  more  to  obtain  such  education  at 
Kind's  College  than  it  would  if  the  student  were  sent  to  a  medical  school,  sar,  in  Wellington,  or  any 
other  part  of  New  Zealand.  The  cost  is  about  £130  or  £140  a  year,  and  I  imagine  it  could  not  be  less 
anywhere.     Considering  this  practical  fact,  I  cannot  see  that,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  medical  instruction 
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Mr.E.C.Sieeens.  at  all,  any  saving  will  bo  effected  by  having  only  one  Bchool,  except  to  those  who  happen  to  live  in  the 

locality  in  which  it  is  established. 

April  17, 1879.  445,5.  Dr.  Hector.']  If  medical  degrees  conferred  in  the  colony  were  not  to  be  recognized  outside 

the  colony  as  giving  the  right  to  practise,  ilo  you  tliink  advisable  that  they  should  bo  granted?  Do 
you  think  it  would  injure  a  young  man  to  give  him  a  degree  that  only  had  a  limited  application? — I 
think  that,  if  he  could  not  practise  outside  of  his  own  colony,  it  would  be  better,  if  ho  wanted  to  get 
any  recognition  at  all,  that  he  should  obtain  his  education  elsewhere,  where  his  degree  would  have  a 
more  extended  application. 

4450.  The  Chairman.']  In  the  event  of  a  medical  school  being  established,  do  you  think  it  should 
give  a  complete  medical  education,  or  only  a  partial  education,  to  be  supplemented  afterwards  by 
instruction  to  be  given  in  England? — I  suppose  it  would  give  a  man  a  better  standing  if  he  only  went 
through  a  portion  of  his  cour.so  of  study  in  the  colony  ;  but  much  would  depend,  I  imagine,  upon  the 
degree  of  proficiency  to  which  a  student  could  attain  in  the  colony. 

4457.  liev.  W.  J.  Ilabenx.]  Is  it  likely  that,  if  a  medical  school  were  established  in  connection 
with  Canterbury  College,  any  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  would  be  also  paid  lecturers? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not.  A  governor  may  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  any 
day.  I  suppose  that  if  a  governor  wanted  to  take  a  lecturership,  and  tliere  was  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  tlic  part  of  the  Board  that  he  should  not  hold  the  two  positions,  he  would  probably  resign 
one  or  the  other. 

4458.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  person  holding  a  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  being  also  in  receipt  of  a  stipend  as  lecturer? — I  suppose  that  as  a  general  rule  it  would  be 
considered  objectionable. 

4459.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  Board  that  would 
enable  those  in  receipt  of  payment  from  the  Board  to  be  niember.s  of  that  body,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  as  to  the  questions  on  which  they  might  vote  ? — I  have  not  con.sidered  that  point ;  but,  as 
you  put  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  that  provision  the  Board  would  be  simply  weakened  on  certain 
questions.  There  might  be  good  reasons  for  it,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  less  voting  power 
on  the  Board  on  certain  questions. 

44C0.  Do  you  not  think  the  Board  might  be  strengthened  in  some  respects  by  the  presence  of 
some  who  were  in  receipt  of  payment  from  the  Board — professors,  for  instance  ? — Xo  doubt  their 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Board  on  many  occasions  ;  but,  as  you  are 
aware,  there  i."  a  general  objection  to  a  person  being  on  a  Board  from  whose  funds  he  draws  his  remu- 
neration. It  is  very  likely  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  arrangement  you  speak  of  might  be 
very  valuable ;  but  on  tlie  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  strength  of  the  Board  on 
particular  questions  would  be  reduced  if  the  voting-power  of  those  members  were  limited. 

4461.  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  delegating  all  financial  questions  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees  specially  charged  with  "the  duty  of  attending  to  money  matters  ? — 1  doubt  whether  an 
advantage  would  be  "gained  by  that.  I  think",  if  you  decide  that  professors  should  sit  on  the  Board  as 
governors,  and  not  have  full  voting-power,  you  had  better  leave  the  rest  of  the  Board  to  settle  the 
finance,  and  bar  the  professors  from  dealing  with  that  question :  then  you  would  get  a  Board  of 
Trustees  in  a  more  simple  form.  I  think  it  is  very  objectionable  to  have  trustees  of  an  institution 
apart  from  the  managing  body  where  it  can  be  avoided  ;  it  leads  to  great  complication,  and  seems  to  mo 
to  be  perfectly  useless. 

44G2.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  body  of  trustees  for  the 
whole  colony  to  administer  all  educational  funds,  and  to  look  after  the  income  from  investments? — As 
far  as  I  am  "able  to  judge,  at  the  first  blush,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  such  a  plan.  With  regard  to 
endowments  and  investments,  local  knowledge  is  the  great  point. 

4463.  But  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  that  any  circumstances  could  alter  the  legal  restrictions  that 
surround  endowments?  Local  knowledge  could  have  no  bearing  on  those? — No;  but  the  trustees 
would  have  the  administration  of  the  property. 

4461.  The  managing  and  local  Board  would  have  the  administration  of  the  revenue? — Tee,  and  of 
the  lauds  too  ;  they  would  have  to  say  how  the  lands  were  to  be  let  or  sold,  and  so  on.  I  think  the 
local  management  ought  certainly  to  have  that  power,  if  the  property  is  to  be  turned  to  the  best 
account. 

4465.  The  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  Christ's  College  has  obtained  endow- 
ments ? — I  have  a  sort  of  general  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  endowments,  but  I  think  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  record. 

4466.  Has  the  institution,  so  far  as  you  know,  been  endowed  out  of  the  public  estate,  or  by  private 
donations  ?— As  far  as  I  remember,  the  endowments  were  for  the  most  part  made  by  private  individuals. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  there  were  any  of  a  public  nature.  There  is  the  Jackson  Trust  Estate,  which  is 
chargeable  with  certain  things,  such  as  a  professorship  of  history  ;  and  I  think  there  are  some  theo- 
logical scholarships. 

4467.  These  were  private  donations? — I  believe  they  were,  but  I  could  not  be  certain.  The  Somes 
Estate,  I  happen  to  know,  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Somes,  widow  of  Mr.  Somes,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company  ;  it  was  a  land  order,  and  the  property  is  in  Lyttelton — a  town  section  and 
a  rural  section.  I  only  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  were  some  private  endowments.  I  repeat, 
however,  that  I  have  no  official  knowledge  of  Christ's  College,  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  all  its  endowments. 

4468.  Ton  are  familiar  with  the  New  Zealand  University  system  of  education  :  do  you  think  that 
system  is  the  most  suitable  one  for  the  requirements  of  the  colon}- — I  mean  with  regard  to  the  Uni- 
versity being  only  an  examining  body  ? — So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  that  is,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  the  best  method.     I  am  not  aware  that  it  can  bo  improved  upon. 

44(39.  I  understand  there  is  a  proposal  to  establish  an  agricultural  school  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Do  you  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  such  a  school  should  be  established  ?-^Tes  ;  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  an  agricultural  school  should  be  established,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  We 
{ire  establishing  it  now. 
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4170.  Do  you  know  wlml  ondDWinontii  Imvo  boon  mmlo  ? — I  think  100,000  aoron  were  granted  for  Sf,-  E.  C.  Stttmt- 

tho  oxproHH  ])iir|)()Ho  of  ri)imiliii(<  a  hcIiokI  of  nKririilluro;  llioy  wore  Crown  lundn,  which  wore  capable  

of  lu'iiij,'  Niilil,  Mini  u  liirjjd  pdiliciii  hnn  binn  hoKI.  April  17,  lt(79. 

'I'I'7I.  Iliivii  ynu  fiiriiiod  liny  (i|>iniiiii  uh  to  whi'thor  tlio  proceodH  ariiiinp;  frmn  Uicho  InndH  aro  in 
0ZC0H8  of  tlui  r('i|uiroiiioiilH  of  tho  .\t;ri<'iill iinil  ,S<-hoi>l  or  not? — I  do  not  think  limy  aro  in  oxcfUH  at 
iri<H(>iil.  Tlicy  niiiy  iilliiiiiitcly  ho  in  cxccmi)  of  tlio  r('(|uiriiiicnlM  for  workiii>{  iho  farm;  hut  thai  will 
oiicnd  very  iiiiich  upon  how  llio  cHtiihliHlimcnt  Ih  worked.  If  iin  ('jponhivo  courno  of  cxpcriniciitii  were 
contiiumlly  luiilcrliiKon,  a  ^'roiit  deal  of  iiioiipy  would  ho  rocpiircd  ;  hut,  if  tho  farm  in  to  ho  workoil  with 
a  yiinv  lo  iIh  jiayinf,'  lo  a  nasonahio  extent,  probably  Hooner  or  later  tho  income  will  bo  found  to  be  in 
PxeesN  of  (lie  wanlH.  Miit  at  present,  in  eonHe(|iienco  of  tho  coul  of  hiiildiii|.(  and  Htocking  llio  farm,  tho 
ineomo  is  not  excesHive,  nor  will  it  bo  for  noine  tliroo  or  four  yoarn.  I  think  it  will  probably  bo  found 
that  our  iiieoiiie  ban  been  nntieipated  for  threo  or  four  vcarH.  At  tho  end  of  that  timo  we  hIkiII  havo 
|j;ot  tho  instiltilicni  into  woikiiifi  order,  and  whether  wo  Bhall  havo  too  much  money  or  not  will  rlepond 
upon  wlial  sy.sleiu  is  lolopted.  AVhilo  on  IImh  subject,  I  inif,'ht  perhaps  bo  ])crmitto(l  to  Hay  I  think  the 
Aj^riouHural  School  nii;.,'lit  very  properly  contribufu  to  a  greater  extent  towardn  certain  other  branches  of 
tho  Canterbury  Collefjo.  1  think  for  instance  that,  in  addition  to  tho  £500  a  year  which  is  taken  on 
jj;enoral  aceouni,  it  niight  contribute  towards  a  profcsHorship  of  biology.  It  will  derive  a  great  deal  of 
benelit  from  llui  I'rofessor  of  Chemistry,  Boino  benefit  from  tho  Professor  of  Geology,  and  also  from  the 
biological  dopartiiient,  and  from  tho  Bluseum. 

•1172.  Dr.  Hector.']  In  your  o|)inion  would  it  bo  necessary  to  duplicate  tho  Chairs  of  chemistry  and 
science  generally,  and  to  have  a  second  Iccttircsliip  at  tho  Agricultural  School? — I  certainly  do  not 
think  so.  A  Director  with  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  probably  bo  able  to  undertake  a  good  deal 
of  tho  laboratory  work  and  so  on  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  havo  a  complete  staff  of 
professors  at  tlu^  School  of  Agriculture,  as  the  distance  from  the  College  is  so  short. 

■1  t7l{.  Vrtifrssor  Cook-.']  Then,  in  that  case,  do  you  think  the  Agricultural  School  might  make  a  more 
liberal  contribiitidii  than  it-  does  towards  certain  Chairs  in  tlio  College? — I  think  it  might  very  fairly 
do  so.  1  think,  for  instance,  that  it'  there  was  a  Chair  of  engineering  it  might  contribute  towards  that. 
All  estimate  might  be  made,  and  a  fair  contribution  taken,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  £500  a  year. 

•I't7k  Do  you  think  it  ])ossiblo  for  tho  governors  to  make  that  arrangement  now,  under  the 
existing  Act  ? — I  think  they  could.  If  they  could  make  an  arrangement  to  take  £500 — which,  I  believe, 
was  done  quite  legally — 1  should  think  they  could  take  more. 

•1175.  Tho  £500  was  taken,  was  it  not,  in  pursuance  of  a  distinct  understanding? — I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  law  for  it,  further  than  a  general  power. 

■1170.  But  the  arrangement  was  already  in  existence  when  tho  Act  was  passed  giving  the  agri- 
cultural school  endowment  over  to  Canterbury  College  ?  The  College  had  been  in  the  h.abit  of 
receiving  £500  a  year  from  the  endowment  before  the  agricultural  trust  came  regularly  into  its  hands  ; 
it  merely  continued  a  practice  already  in  existence? — That  might  have  been  so;  but  1  think  there  is 
the  power  on  the  ])art  of  the  College  Board  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  I  have  suggested. 

•1177.  Toil  look  upon  the  Agricultural  School  as  a  technical  school,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

•1178.  In  the  event  of  that  school  not  utilizing  the  teaching  power  of  Canterbury  College,  would 
there,  in  your  opinion,  bo  any  necessary  connection  between  such  technical  school  and  the  University  ? 
Whether  or  it  not  it  might  bo  advisable  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  institution,  would  it  derive  any 
practical  advantage  from  a  connection  with  the  College  or  the  University  if  it  did  not  utilize  the 
teaching  power  ? — It  might  perhaps  be  a  good  thing  for  the  students  to  have  a  diploma  from  the  College 
in  tho  event  of  their  seeking  employment ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  the  Agricultural  School  would  have 
any  right  to  be  so  connected  with  the  College  if  it  did  not  utilize  its  teaching  power,  which  I  think 
it  ought  to  do. 

1479.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  think  that  in  addition  to  their  technical  training  the  students 
of  the  Agricultural  School  ought,  if  possible,  to  receive  a  liberal  education  ? — Tes.  I  think,  however, 
that  they  ought,  to  a  large  extent,  to  receive  such  education  before  they  go  to  the  Agricultural  School. 
I  may  be  quite  singular  in  that  opinion,  but  I  have  formed  it  from  my  own  experience  at  Cirencester, 
where  I  was  a  student ;  and  I  think  that  going  there  at  sixteen,  or  even  younger,  is  mischievous,  as  I 
do  not  think  they  have  sufficient  experience  of  life  to  see  the  importance  of  making  the  best  use  of  their 
time  at  what  is  practically  a  college. 

4480.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  granting  of  scholarships  to  students  for  the  Agricultural 
School — such  scholarships  to  be  held  first  for  one  or  two  years  or  more  in  Canterbury  College  proper, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Agricultural  School  P^Tes  ;  I  should  certainly  be  in  favour  of  that,  as  being 
likely  to  make  the  Agricultural  School  work  more  completely  a  department  of  the  College. 

4481.  Br.  Hector.]  Have  you  a  general  notion  of  the  standard  of  the  matriculation  examination 
for  entering  the  College  ? — Tes,  I  think  I  have. 

4482.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  students  before  going  to  the  technical  college  should  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  classics  beyond  the  standard  of  the  matriculation  examination? — No;  I  do  not 
think  they  need  continue  those  particular  studies  after  entering  the  Agricultural  School. 

4483.  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  the  matriculation  would  be  a  fair  point  at  which  they  should 
take  a  special  line  in  their  education  ? — I  think  so. 

4484.  Suited  to  their  after  business  in  life? — I  think  that  if  a  student  goes  to  an  agricultural 
school  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  begins  agricultural  chemistry,  veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine,  civil  engineering  and  surveying,  geology,  botanv,  and  practical  agriculture,  with  a  few  other 
things  which  are  usually  taught,  all  together,  the  probability  is  that  after  two  years  he  would  come  out 
with  a  very  sketchy  knowledge  of  everything  he  had  undertaken.  That  is  the  conclusion  which  my 
experience  at  Cirencester  has  led  me  to. 

4485.  Do  you  think  he  should  get  a  part  of  that  knowledge  before  he  proceeds  to  the  Agricultural 
College  ? — I  think  that  a  student  having  matriculated  might  address  himself  to  chemistry,  geology,  and 
one  or  two  other  subjects  taught  in  the  regular  classes  of  Canterbury  College,  and  that  he  might  then, 
even  concurrently,  if  ho  had  not  too  many  subjects  in  hand,  still  be  doing  some  work  at  the  farm. 

44SG.  And  would  you  have  those  scholarships  to  be  held  by  agricultural  students  for  two  years  at 
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Mr.H.C.Slevtm.  Canterbury  Collep;o,  as  a  preliminary,  which  you  Raid  you  would  approve  of,  confined  to  Buch  eubjcetg 

as  would  be  useful  to  the  student  hm  part  of  his  final  ai^ricultural  course? — I   thiult  that  in  founding 

April  17, 1879.    those  scholarships  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  them  a  special  direction. 

1487.  In  otiier  words,  you  would  extend  the  leclinieal  education  backwards  into  the  Colletje, 
making  the  College  undertake  llio  preliminary  part  of  the  technical  education? — Yes  ;  and  I  Rhould 
look  upon  the  laboratory  and  other  facilities  for  scientific  instruction  at  tlie  school  itself  simply  as  a 
help  to  those  who  had  prot^rcssed  further  ;  so  that  thoy  might  not  lose  what  they  had  learnt,  and  might 
be  able  to  turn  it  to  good  practical  account. 

4188.  Professor  Cook.}  In  view  of  some  such  arrangement  a.s  that,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
lengthen  tho  complete  agricultural  course  of  study  beyond  the  three  years  which  wo  are  told  ig 
contemplated  ?  WouM  it  not  be  necessary  that  the  complete  course,  from  the  time  the  student 
entered  Canterbury  College  to  the  time  he  left  the  Agricultural  School,  siiould  e.\tcnd  over  more  than 
three  years  ? — It  might  be  so  ;  I  do  not  feel  certain  about  it. 

41S9.  Seeing  that  in  most  other  profeHHion.s  a  four  or  five  years'  course  is  necessary,  would  it  be 
too  much  to  expect  at  least  a  four  years'  course  from  an  agricultural  student? — There  is  always  this 
to  bo  borne  in  mind :  You  want  to  teach  farming,  and  if  a  student  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  part  of  farming  ho  would  probably  do  bettor  if  he  were  on  his  own  land,  after  iie  had  had 
three  or  four  years,  or  even  less,  of  the  course. 

4190.  Dr.  Heclor.']  In  evidence  yesterday  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  an  agricultural 
school  and  an  agricultural  college.  The  former  was  described  as  being  adapted  to  teach  farm 
labourers  and  other  young  men  to  manage  farms;  the  agricultural  college  being  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  persons  for  occup^'ing  positions  :is  managers  of  large  estates — skilled  farmers,  in  fact.  Have 
you  considered  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  cliaractcr  of  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  College 
in  relation  to  those  two  grades,  seeing  that  both  exist  in  Germany? — I  have  never  heard  such  a 
distinction  drawn  myself,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  exist.  It  seems  to  me  that  wo  want  to  teach 
the  kind  of  farming  best  suited  to  the  country,  and  that  we  had  better  instruct  t!ie  students  as  they  go 
through  without  dividing  the  form  of  instruction  at  all.  You  want  to  make  a  man  a  complete  farmer, 
not  with  any  special  reference  to  the  management  of  estates,  or  anything  else. 

4401.  But  do  you  think  that  to  be  a  complete  farmer  a  man  should  not  only  be  able  to  farm  his 
own  land,  but  be  qualified  to  do  his  own  engineering,  his  own  surveying,  and  other  professional  work 
which  is  generally  clelegated  to  persons  employed  temporarily? — Yes. 

4492.  You  think  ho  should  be  able  to  do  that  work  himself? — Certainly;  it  would  be  advisable 
that  ho  should.  Take,  for  instance,  veterinary  surgery,  which  is  a  most  importai>t  thing:  if  a  man 
has  a  iarm  about  thirty  miles  or  more  from  Christehurch,  or  from  any  place  whore  he  could  get  a 
good  veterinary  surgeon,  he  should  be  able  to  prescribe  and  perform  the  more  simple  operations  him- 
self. Unless  he  can  do  so  his  training  in  that  department  is  of  no  use  to  him  whatever.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  measurement  of  land,  and  the  taking  of  levels  in  case  of  drainage  being  required. 

4493.  You  think  a  farmer  should  be  able  to  do  all  these  things  himself,  instead  of  having  to  em- 
ploy professional  men  ? — I  should  say  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  those  ordinary  things  ;  but  to  say  that 
he  should  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  be  able  to  build  a  bridge,  would  be  going  much  further  than  I 
should  be  disposed  to  go. 

4494.  But  do  you  contemplate  producing  two  classes  of  students,  or  graduates,  in  the  College — 
one  set  of  men  having  a  superior  knowledge,  and  qualified  to  act  as  managers  of  large  estates,  being 
conversant  with  all  matters  relating  to  drainage  and  soil — in  fact,  farm  doctors  ;  and  persons  who  would 
undergo  the  ordinary  training  and  receive  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  farming  for  their 
own  private  use  ? — Xo,  I  have  never  made  that  distinction,  because  the  more  extensive  the  range  of 
work,  the  more  likely  would  a  man  be  to  be  qualified  by  experience.  But  I  should  say  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge  would  be  required  on  the  part  of  both  persons.  If  a  man  can  manage  his  own  farm 
well,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  be  able  to  manage  a  large  estate  well,  when  he  had  full 
experience. 

4495.  Professor  Sale.]  What  number  of  scholarships  is  it  proposed  to  establish  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College? — Six,  I  think.     "Wo  proposed  more  at  one  time,  but  were  defeated. 

440().  What  is  their  annual  value  ?— I  think  they  vary  in  value. 

4197.  From  what  class  of  the  community  do  you  expect  your  students  to  be  mainly  drawn? — I 
suppose  they  would  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  sons  of  large  and  small  landed  proprietors,  and  possibly 
from  the  sons  of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  who  might  not  wish  their  families  to  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit as  themselves. 

4198.  You  would  not  then  expect  the  students  to  be  drawn  from  a  more  intelligent  class  than  the 
ordinaiy  students  of,  say,  Canterbury  College  ? — Xo,  I  should  think  not. 

4499.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  more  liberal  provision  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ships in  an  agricultural  college  than  in  a  college  giving  an  ordinary  liberal  education? — No,  I  should 
think  not.  The  only  thing  is  that,  by  giving  scholarships,  you  may  bring  the  Agricultural  College 
within  the  reach  of  persons  who  could  not  otherwise  avail  themselves  of  it. 

4500.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  a  scholarship  ? — 
They  thought  the  applicants  should  pass  a  certain  standard — I  think  a  standard  laid  down  by  the  Board 
of  Education ; — at  any  rate,  that  some  standard  should  be  adopted. 

4501.  Was  it  intended  that  the  circumstances  of  the  candidate,  with  respect  to  his  means,  should 
bo  considered  in  allotting  scholarships? — I  do  not  think  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

4502.  I  mean,  was  it  intended  that  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  a  student  should  be  considered  in 
awarding  a  scholarship? — I  think  not.  As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  student  who  was  eligible, 
and  who  passed  the  best  examination,  who  would  get  the  scholarship,  without  reference  to  means. 

ifr.C.C.Sotoard.  Mr.  C.  C.  Howakd  was  sworn  and  examined. 

,     ..TT'io'-n  4503.  TJie  Cliairman.']  What  position  do  vou  hold   in  connection  with  the  Xormal   School  in 

April  17, 18/9.    Christehurch  ?— I  am  Principal. 
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■IMl.   How  liiii«  liiivn  you  licld  lliivl  oflico  ? — I  whh  iippointcil  in  July,  lH70.  Mr. C.C. Howard. 

•1.50.').   I  lii'liinc  you  \Y(<r(i  iippiiiiitc'il  lit  Homo:  will  you  Hliitu  l>y  wImiim  (hu  appoiiitinorit  wnH  mnilo  ?  

—  1  lii'liovi>  lli:il  oi-i^^miilly  llio  uoiniuiiloi'H   wtru   lo  liiivn  hcoii    l,or<l  Jjyttullou,  Dr.  l''i':illici'Ht<)ii,  und    April  17, 1879. 
l\li'.  Otiywoll  ;  liiil  llml,  ou  lluMli'aili  of  I,oi'.|    l,yU(>llou  iiiiil    Dr.  I'^uatliumlun,  iSir  .liituuH  Powur  aud 
tlio  llou.  W.  I'l.  (IIucIhIoiio  look  their  |)llll'(^^.  , 

I'llX).  WImt,  wii.4  your  (^xpcricni'o  in  tii:u-liiii;;  at  Ifoino? — ^l  was  for  momio  liino  junior  inatho- 
iimtionl  niiiHlcr  of  till)  'rrniuiun  Colicfjii  iil  UattcrHoa,  iiud  took  cortaiu  KubjoctM  iu  llio  hcIiooI  thore. 
Tium  I  wa.M  10ui;liNli  niastor  for  live  years  iu  tlio  I'raiuiui;  C'ollof,'o  ut  Durham.  AftcrwardH  I  liad  a 
country  Hi'liool  iu  llauipnliiro — a  mixod  hcIiuoI — being  obliged  to  take  oany  work  on  ac-couiit  of  tlio 
broftk-dowu  of  my  liealtli.  Ah  noon  as  my  licullli  was  roHtored,  I  took  a  largo  Huliool  in  tho  Black 
Country,  and  I  also  had  oxporioueo  in  tho  work  of  largo  huIiooIs  iu  Vorksliiro. 

•tr>07.  Who  eou\poHo  tho  governing  body  of  llio  Noruuil  .School 't* — Tho  membors  of  tho  Board  of 
Education;  bul  I  wan  appointed  by  tho  Provincial  Qoveriuneut.  AVhou  I  arrived  hero  I  found  that 
tho  iuHlitulion  had  paHsod  from  the  hands  of  tho  Provincial  Oovernmeut  into  those  of  tho  Hoard  of 
Education. 

■t..')08.  What  arc  your  spociliu  duties  as  Principal  of  tho  Normal  School  ? — 1  am  held  responsible 
for  tho  general  manngeiiiont  of  tho  instil  ulion,  acting  under  tho  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
but  my  special  work  is  tho  technical  training  of  toacher.s. 

■lot)!),  ilow  many  |)upils  have  you  who  como  within  tho  category  of  trained  teachers? — I  com- 
uienced  this  year  with  forty-four  ;  last  year  wo  had  soventy-one. 

•I.'jU).  1)ii  these  teachers  lind  employment  ])retty  readily  when  they  pass  out  of  your  hands  ? — I  have 
liad  no  dillioully  hitherto  in  procuring  them  emploympiit.  A  largo  number  wcut  up  for  the  recent 
examination,  and  some  arc  wailing  until  the  result  of  tho  oxamiuatiou  is  known,  and  are  staying  with 
mo  until  they  get  appointments. 

■l.")ll.  What  is  tlio  average  ago  of  these  pupils  ? — It  varies  very  much.  I  suppose  tho  average  age 
would  bo  about  twonty-five.  1  have  one,  a  woman,  of  about  forty-six,  and  some  girls  of  sixteen.  As 
a  rule,  we  do  not  receive  pupils  until  they  aro  seventoou  ;  but  I  have  a  discretionary  power,  and  can 
admit  students  at  sixteen,  if  I  consider  them  competent  to  go  on  with  the  course,  and  if  they  will 
undertake  to  stay  with  us  until  they  are  eighteen.  We  allow  uo  students  to  leave  us  until  they  are 
eighteen. 

•1512.  Professor  Shand.}  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  of  tho  sl;udents  at  present  in  training  were 
examined  at  the  recent  examination,  and  what  were  the  different  classes?— I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
number,  but  I  think  about  thirty-two,  and  of  those,  I  suppose,  about  twenty-four  were  for  D,  and  ei^ht 
forE. 

■1513.  T/ie  Chairman.']  How  many  of  these  candidate-teachers  aro  women,  and  how  many  are 
men  ? — The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  about  one  to  three  ;  there  are  about  three  times  as  many 
women  as  men. 

4514..  What  is  the  course  of  study  in  which  they  are  instructed  ? — They  studied  with  us  during 
tho  last  year  all  the  subjects  required  for  the  D  examination,  except  drawing.  We  did  not  thiuk 
drawing  would  bo  required  this  time,  and  the  Board  has  been  contemplating  a  special  arrangement  for 
teaching  it — we  have  no  arrangement  at  present. 

4515.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahe.i-!.]  Do  you  mean  they  studied  all  subjects  that  could  possibly  be  of  use 
to  them  iu  the  D  examination? — iS"o ;  all  the  compulsory  subjects,  and  Euclid  and  algebra  as  the  two 
optional  subjects.  They  also  studied  Latin,  but  did  not  carry  it  on  to  the  point  that  would  enable 
them  to  pass  tho  D  examination  iu  Latin. 

4.51(J.  T/ie  Chairman.']  W^hat  staff  of  assistant  teachers  have  you  ? — I  have  two  iu  the  training 
department — Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Newton. 

4517.  Is  there  a  general  examination  held  for  the  candidate-teachers  ? — We  hold  our  own  private 
examination  about  Michaelmas :  in  fact  we  hold  two  examinations  in  the  year  ;  the  Michaelmas  one  is 
the  most  severe,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  stock-taking  to  ascertain  the  requirements  of  individuals, 
so  that  we  may  better  prepare  them  for  the  examination  they  must  undergo  under  the  Government. 

451S.  After  these  candidate-teachers  pass  out  of  your  hands,  do  they  generally  succeed  in  passing 
the  Government  examination  of  teachers  ? — They  generally  pass  the  Government  examination  before 
they  leave  me  ;  there  has  not  been  one  who  has  gone  up  for  the  examination  after  leaving  me. 

4519.  Have  any  failed  to  pass  the  examination  ? — Xo. 

4520.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Tour  answer  refers,  of  course,  to  the  examinations  that  were  held  by 
the  Board  ? — Tes. 

4521.  The  Chairman.]  Do  these  candidate-teachers  pay  any  fees  for  the  instruction  they  receive 
at  the  Normal  School  ? — A'o.  We  admit  private  students  on  payment  of  a  fee,  in  advance,  of  £20  per 
annum.     The  students  in  training  for  teachers  pay  no  fees. 

4522.  Rev.  TV.  E.  Jilulgaii.]  Do  they  support  themselves  ? — They  have  to  support  themselves  abso- 
lutely ;  they  have  no  assistance  whatever. 

4523.  Professor  Brown.]  Have  they  to  pass  any  entrance  examination  ? — They  have  to  give  evi- 
dence of  their  capability  of  passing  the  Sixth  Standard. 

4524.  By  an  actual  examination  ? — W^e  have  power  to  submit  them  to  an  actual  examination  ;  but, 
if  I  get  a  testimonial  from  a  schoolmaster  that  a  teacher  has  already  passed  that  examination,  I  accept 
it ;  and,  if  I  know  the  schoolmaster,  I  should  prefer  sending  to  him  for  his  opinion  of  a  candidate's 
abilities  to  taking  an  examination. 

4525.  Professor  Cook.]  But,  if  the  candidates  do  not  bring  such  a  certificate,  or  if  it  is  not  obtain- 
able, then  you  examine  them  ? — Yes. 

452G.  Professor  Shand.]  I  suppose  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  is  to  prepare 
the  candidates  for  the  E  and  the  D  divisions  of  schoolmasters'  examinations  ? — Tes. 

4527.  How  are  the  candidates  prepared  for  the  higher  divisions  ? — They  do  not  prepare  with  us 
for  the  higher  divisions  ;  they  will,  I  hope,  generall}'  matriculate  after  they  leave  us.  Some  students 
who  left  us  last  year  matriculated  this  year,  and  I  know  of  several  who  intend  to  read  this  year  with 
the  view  of  matriculating  at  the  next  examination. 
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Mr.  C.C.Howard.         -1528.  It  is  intended  that  those  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  higher  divisions  should 

matriculate  and  receive  their  iiistniction  at  the  Canterbury  College? — Yes. 

April  17, 1879.  1520.   Professor  Coofc.]   It'  you  require  all  candidates  to  pass  the  fSiith  Standard,  or  to  give  a  certi- 

ficate that  they  have  already  passed  it,  docs  not  that  limit  t!ie  functions  of  the  training  school  to  pre- 
paring candidates  to  jjasH  the  D  examination  ?  Do  you  not  regard  the  Sixth  .Standard  as  equivalent 
to  Class  E? — No  ;  I  certainly  think  not. 

4530.  liev.  TV.  J.  Ilnbens.]  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  arrangements  are  made  to  give 
the  students  |)raotiee  in  the  art  of  teaching? — There  is  a  practising  school  in  three  departments.  We 
have  at  present  about  950  children  on  the  books — a  boys'  school  of  about  ;550,  a  girls'  school  of  about 
310,  and  an  infant  school  of  about  2G0.  The  girls'  school  and  the  infant  school  are  both  under  trained 
teachers  ;  the  boys'  school  is  not,  at  present.  The  students  go  and  teach  in  rotation  in  these  schools, 
in  the  department  for  which  I  think  they  are  best  fitted,  or  which  will  be  most  likely  to  benefit  them. 
They  spend,  iu  that  way,  about  a  third  of  their  time  in  the  practising  school ;  during  the  last  term  they 
spent  rather  more  than  that. 

4531.  During  the  year  of  residence,  about  how  much  time  would  a  student  spend  practising  in  the 
traiuin'j;  school? — About  fourteen  week.s  in  the  year. 

4532.  Supposing  an  untrained  master  were  appointed  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  Normal  School,  how 
long  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  teach  there  before  he  would  obtain  that  amount 
of  knowledge  which  a  trained  teacher  is  supposed  to  possess  ? — He  would  certainly  have  to  stay  six 
months. 

4533.  You  say  that  the  boys'  school  is  not  under  a  trained  teacher  :  how  long  has  the  teacher  at 
present  in  charge  been  engaged  in  teaching? — I  tliink  about  five  years. 

4531.  Was  he  for  any  considerable  part  of  that  time  in  the  Normal  School  ? — Three  years  ia  the 
Normal  School — three  years,  this  month,  from  the  opening. 

4535.  And  you  do  nut  consider  that  tliree  years  of  work  iu  a  normal  school  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
a  man  to  bo  considered  a  trained  teacher? — No,  I  do  not ;  because  he  has  only  had  experience  of  one 
class  of  work. 

453G.  Professor  Brown.]  But  is  ho  not  trained  in  that  class  of  work? — He  ia  trained  in  the  par- 
ticular rcquiromcuts  of  a  normal  school,  but  he  is  not  qualified  to  train  and  teach  others,  or  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  of  an  entirely  dilferent  character. 

4537.  Hev.  TV.  J.  Habeas.']  Do  you  think  a  teacher  in  such  a  position  might  be  rendered  more 
efficient  and  more  useful  iu  the  school  if  some  pains  were  taken  to  afford  him  what  you  cousider  to  be 
training? — I  think  so. 

453S.  Would  it  be  compatible  with  the  arrangements  and  general  necessities  of  the  school  to  give 
such  a  teacher  an  opportunity  of  becoming  thorougiily  trained  ? — I  did  my  best  by  arranging  the  time- 
table so  that  after  3  o'clock  the  teachers  in  the  school  might  take  advantage  of  lectures  ;  but  they 
were  generally  so  occupied  with  other  studies  that  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  I 
insisted  on  their  attending  a  certain  course  of  lectures  on  method. 

4539.  Professor  Brown.]  Then  you  consider  the  dilierence  between  a  trained  teacher  and  an  un- 
trained teacher  is  the  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  school  management? — Partly  that — that  is  a 
part  of  his  training.  He  would  receive  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  education,  and  on  the 
methods  of  education  ;  and  he  would  also  take  part  in  discussions  as  to  the  best  way  of  embodying  sound 
principles  in  methods  adapted  to  diflerent  schools. 

4540.  And  this  is  the  training  that  differentiates  the  trained  teacher  from  the  untrained  ? — Yes. 
I  ought  to  have  explained  that  the  students  teaching  in  the  practising  schools  are  pretty  constantly 
supervised.  I  myself  go  round  the  building  daily,  and  spend  as  much  time  as  I  possibly  can  in  going 
from  one  room  to  another,  and  giving  the  teachers  such  hints  as  they  seem  to  need  ;  and  at  other  times 
they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of  departments,  who  report  to  me  weekly  upon  their  per- 
formances. The  reports  thus  received  are  made  the  subject  of  private  conversation  with  the  students 
who  have  been  teaching. 

4541.  Rev.  TV.  J.  ITabens.]  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  who  has  pursued  a  liberal  education, 
say  in  such  an  institution  as  Canterbury  College,  is  likely,  if  opportunities  of  training  be  afforded  him, 
to  make  a  better  teacher  than  one  whose  attainments  would  oul\'  enable  him  to  pass  iu  Class  E  or  D  ? 
■ — I  should  think  that  a  man  who  had  passed  Class  D  would  probably  he  as  good  a  teacher  as  a  man  who 
had  carried  on  his  studies.  I  think  that  a  man  who  can  pass  Class  D  is  sufficientlj'  educated  for  our 
elementary  school  work.  It  depends  so  much  upon  his  own  power  of  imparting  knowledge.  If  that 
power  is  equal,  the  more  a  man  knows  the  better. 

4542.  Professor  Brown.]  So  that,  supposing  two  persons  to  start  with  equal  powers  of  imparting 
knowledge,  the  one  who  had  received  a  liberal  education  would  be  better  than  the  other? — Yes. 

4543.  Per.  TV.  J.  Ilabens.]  Could  you,  in  a  normal  school,  offer  to  young  men  pursuing  a  liberal 
education  iu  Canterbury  College  facilities  for  obtaining  that  technical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching 
which  is  required  before  a  certificate  can  be  granted,  or  before  it  would  be  right  to  place  a  candidate  in 
charge  of  a  school  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  make  arrangements  to  suit  the  convenience  of  such  stu- 
dents, if  ai)plicatioii  were  made  to  me  ;  but  iu  no  case  hitherto  has  any  one  been  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunit}-  when  offered.  I  had  one  application,  but  the  young  man  was  not  able  to  give  his 
time  to  the  work  then  ;  and  a  young  woman,  who  was  pursuing  her  studies  at  Canterbury  College, 
was  about  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  training,  but  an  opportunity  of  bettering  herself  offered. 

4544.  Professor  Shand.]  Are  there  any  arrangements  for  the  boai'ding  of  the  students  in  training? 
— No  ;  the  students  have  to  make  the  best  arrangements  they  can.  The  m<ajority  of  them  live  at  home, 
and  come  in  by  train. 

•4545.  And  they  ai-e  not  under  any  supervision  ? — No.  There  are  very  few  who  board  in  town,  and 
they,  in  almost  every  case,  live  with  friends. 

454G.  Docs  the  Board  of  Education  pay  anything  towards  their  expenses? — Not  a  penny  ;  they 
have  to  pay  all  their  own  expenses — even  their  travelling  expenses. 

4547.  Pev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  know  what  amount  the  Board  of  Education  receives  from  year 
to  year  to  maintain  the  Normal  School  ? — I  believe  it  is  £2,000. 
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4518,  Do  you  (liiiik  tlmt  oul  of  llint  huiii  it  would  bci  ponHiblo  for  llio  Board  to  uraiit  scholnrHliipH?  Mr.  C.C.  Howard. 

— I  think  it  iiii(;lil.     1   propoHod   a  h(1ioiii(>   for  iho  jiurpoHO  to  tlui   Board  Hotrio  iiiontliH  ngo,  but  it  

liappoiiiHl  JumI  then  that  there  whh  no  iiKnii'y  whicli  i-ouhi   ho  ilcvoti-d  to   tlmt  ohjcct.     Thj'ir  rCHourcoi    ■*P"'  "'  **'"• 
h.'id  ht'cii  taxed  to  tlie  utiiioHl  hy  pay  inn  'ho  expoinoH  of   eouutry  tcai-horH  to  tiio  Saturday  hrrturcM  on 
t  diicatioii  ;  thi'rel'oro  the  matter  waH  relejjateil   loaiiolhcr  y<'ar.      I   proponed  tlmt  tlicv  Hliouid  npond 
£'2i)i)  ii>  iiioMcy  pri/.tm  to  (>ne(iurnf,'i>  the  MludentH,  and  I  Mkotchcd  oul  a  Hcheino  by  whicli  I  thought  tho 
£2U0  iiii^hl  he  turned  to   prolllalilu  account. 

•irit'.l.  And  is  that  l'2()t)  all  that  you  reocunnicnded  for  appropriation  amonp;  iho  BtudcntH  ? — That 
was  all  I  allied  for,  hccauHc  I  tliou);ht  it  whh  the  uioxt  1  could  poHHihiy  got.  I  think  that  nioro 
uioncy  nii^hl  well  he  ex|)end('d  in  encouranin;;  HtudentK  to  enter,  fciouiothing  Hooins  to  mo  noccsHary 
to  bo  done  to  encouraf^o  male  Htudonta  to  enter. 

•I5.")l).  Mow  much  do  you  think  ini^dit  he  applied  in  tluM  direction  out  of  the  .C2,000  a  year? — Of 
that  annual  .sum  .CI, !)()()  iw  ah.serhed  in  Hahiries,  which  would  only  leave  .L'700,  and  from  that  would 
bavo  to  bo  deducted  variouH  incidental  exponHee,  inclu<lin<;  tho  cost  of  maintenance.  I  am  afraid  wo 
could  not  hope  for  uH>ro  than  XliOl).  Our  Htudent.s  remain  with  uh  for  the  minimum  period  of  a  year, 
and,  c.iiinuitin^  tho  expense  of  each  stmlent  at  .€10  a  year,  it  would  bo  manifestly  impossible  to  pay 
thcui  their  exjieuses  in  full  out  of  .C2,000  per  annum.  In  cases  where  they  only  come  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  you  can  assist  a  great  many  students  out  of  £300  ;  but  you  cannot  do  so  if  they  take 
tho  long  course  they  do  here. 

4551.  Professor  Brown.']  Do  you  not  think  scholarships  could  bo  established  to  bring  students  to 
take  the  fourteen  weeks'  training  at  once?  Fourteen  weeks,  I  understand,  is  the  time  you  devote  to 
practical  training  in  the  year? — Yes;  but,  besides  that,  they  would,  of  course,  require  a  great  deal  of 
theoretical  instruction. 

•1552.  Could  thoy  not  acquire  that  from  books? — Not  so  well,  I  think  ;  they  have  books  as  well. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  encourage  amongst  them  independent  study  of  their  profcspion  ;  and  I  find  that 
criticism  lessons  and  school-management  discussions  are  the  best  means  of  securing  that.  My  students 
receivo  every  week  about  4}  hours'  theoretical  instruction,  besides  the  time  they  spend  in  the  prac- 
tising schools. 

•155IJ.  Btv.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  To  what  extent  do  j'ou  think  it  possible  to  make  the  practising  school 
also  a  model  school — I  mean  a  model  as  to  the  discipline,  order,  and  method,  and  everything 
connected  with  a  school  ? — You  could  make  it  to  a  certain  extent  a  model  school,  but  it  would  not  be 
a  model  that  could  bo  reproduced  in  many  particulars.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  a  model  to  a 
great  extent  in  matters  of  discipline. 

•1554.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  students,  at  an  early  stage,  are  allowed  to  practise  in  the 
school,  militates  ag.ainst  the  school  being  in  a  model  condition? — Yes,  to  some  extent  it  does,  because 
the  classes  are  constantly  changing  teachers,  so  that  the  children  are  not  under  that  settled  control 
which  is  desirable. 

•1555.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  a  young  person  in  training  to  have  frequently 
before  his  eyes  a  school  which  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  model  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage. 

4550.  Br.  Hec/or.]  Do  rou  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  children  who  attend  a  model  school 
that  they  arc  subject  to  a  constant  change  of  teachers  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  power  we  have  of 
breaking  up  large  classes  into  small  ones  more  than  counterbalances  that ;  and  I  think  that  children,  in 
such  a  school  as  ours,  make  quite  as  good  progress  as  those  under  other  circumstances,  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  test  the  work,  the  classes  generally  taught  by  the  students  do  quite  as  well  as  those  taught 
by  the  teachers:  in  some  respects,  I  should  certainly  desire  to  take  a  visitor  to  a  student's  class,  rather 
than  to  a  master's  class,  as  a  model  of  how  a  class  should  be  managed.  The  staff  consists  almost 
entirely  of  young  teachers  of  limited  educational  experience,  and  who  had  never  received  an  hour's 
training  for  their  special  work. 

4557.  Professor  Brown.]  I  suppose  most  of  them  have  been  three  years  in  the  Normal  School  as 
practising  teachers :  do  you  not  think  that  has  given  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  trained  ? — It 
has  given  them  some  opportunities,  but  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  them  perhaps  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  they  ought ;  and  certainly  they  do  not  always  show  such  good  work— such  good  outward  results 
— as  the  students  do.  For  instance,  some  of  my  teachers,  who  needed  them  most,  scarcely  attended  the 
public  lectures  on  education,  but  said  that  other  studies  they  were  obliged  to  pursue  prevented  them. 

4558.  Then  you  think  it  was  the  want  of  attention  to  these  lectures  which  prevented  them  from 
becoming  good  masters  ? — I  think  they  would  have  been  much  better  teachers  if  they  had  attended 
these  lectures  ;  but  1  think  thej"  wanted,  more  than  anything,  preparatory  training  as  pupil-teachers 
under  a  good  master.  A  trained  English  master,  over  and  above  the  time  he  spends  in  a  training 
college,  serves  five  years  as  a  pupil-teacher.  I  myself  had  five  years"  training  as  a  pupil- teacher,  before 
I  went  to  the  training  college  at  all. 

4559.  But  have  none  of  these  masters  bad  training  as  pupil-teachers  ? — No. 

4560.  Profes.^or  Coolc.']  And  these  students  whom  you  receive  in  the  ordinary  course — have  any  large 
number  of  them  been  pupil-teachers  ? — About  30  per  cent. 

4561.  And  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  acquired  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  profession  by  one 
year's  residence  at  the  school? — Not  necessarily  one  year. 

4562.  No,  because  they  may  stay  on  ;  but,  say,  50  per  cent,  acquire  the  whole  knowledge  of  the 
profession  during  one  year's  residence? — Yes — acquire  all  they  know  of  it. 

4563.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  training  ? — No ;  I  think  that  a  year  is  the  very  lowest  that 
can  be  considered  training  at  all.     In  England  it  is  two  years. 

4564.  After  the  five  years'  apprenticeship  ? — Yes,  two  years  at  a  training  college.  Here  we  fix 
one  year,  not  because  we  think  it  is  the  most  desirable  period,  but  because  it  is  the  most  we  could  ask 
for. 

4505.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  with  three  years'  practice  in  a  normal  school  would  be  a  more 
ef&ciently  trained  teacher  than  one  who  had  merely  attended  there  as  a  student  for  one  year? — No,  I 
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Mr.C.C.JToioard.  should  think  not ;  because  ho  has  not  had  the  theoretical  training  which  the  other  has  had,  and  has  not 

the  same  luiowledgo  of  the  prini-iplcs  of  work.     A  student  acquires  a  knowledge  of  principles  that  would 

April  17, 1879.    gerve  him  in  good  stead  in  almost  any  school  in  wliicli  he  might  be  placed. 

450G.  Dr.  Ilccior.']  Do  you  think  that  in  the  examinations  for  classifying  teachers  the  training  of 
a  teacher  has  Bulficient  weij,'lit  as  against  general  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

45(57.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  examinations  could  bo  conducted  which  would  give  that  part 
more  prominence? — 1  think  more  prominence  was  given  to  it  in  the  last  examinations  than  in  the 
examinations  under  the  IJoard.  But  I  think  it  is  too  often  overlooked  that  tiie  persons  being  examined 
claim  to  possess  teaching  power,  and  that  therefore  they  should  bo  required  to  show  teaching  power 
in  any  subject  they  take  up. 

45G.S.  P;-rt/<".'jso>-  Cook.']  You  think  they  should  be  required  to  show  teiiching  power  on  every 
subject  they  take  up? — I  think  so. 

45Gf).  That  it  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  German,  or  any 
other  subject,  without  being  able  competently  to  teach  it? — Yes,  it  is  of  use;  but  it  would  be  far 
better  for  him  to  be  able  to  teach  those  subjects;  and  you  ought  to  give  him  a  question  to  find  out 
whether  ho  can  teach  them  or  not. 

4570.  Under  the  present  arrangements  for  examining  teachers,  do  you  think  duo  importance  is 
given  to  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  art  of  teaching  ? — 1  think  not ;  I  do  not  know 
how  many  marks  arc  given  to  other  subjects. 

4571.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  last  examination  sufllcient  weight  seemed  to  have  been  attached 
to  a  knowledge  of  theoretical  principles  in  the  art  of  teaching? — Scarcely  sufficient  weight ;  but  it 
was  an  improvement  on  other  examinations.  It  would  depend  largely  on  the  number  of  marks  given 
for  the  school-man.igement  paper  in  comparison  with  those  given  for  the  other  subjects.  In  England 
they  give  100  marks  for  school  management,  50  for  history,  and  50  for  geography. 

4572.  Jici'.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Your  remarks  apply  only  so  far  as  the  classification  depends  on 
examination  ? — Yes. 

4573.  Professor  Cook.']  You  are  aware  that  in  the  scheme  at  present  being  worked  a  largo  amount 
of  credit  is  allowed  a  teacher  for  practical  skill,  over  and  above  what  is  elicited  by  mere  paper  examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4574.  If  you  take  that  in  conjunction  with  the  amount  of  skill  in  school  management  which  is 
elicited  bj'  paper  examiuatiou,  do  you  not  think  that  all  the  weight  that  is  desirable  is  allowed  to 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  ? — I  think  it  would  still  be  desirable  to  allow  a  little  more. 

4575.  In  what  way? — By  waj'  of  examination.  I  should  like  to  see  candidates  tested  more  as  they 
are  in  England.  There,  every  teacher  who  takes  a  school  has  to  give  a  lesson  before  the  Inspector, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  has  to  do  two  years'  good  work  before  obtaining  his  certificate. 

457G.  Is  not  that  practically  done  here  ? — !Xo  ;  the  teachers  who  came  up  for  the  examination 
had  to  give  no  immediate  evidence  of  teaching-power  beyond  that  elicited  by  the  examination. 

4577.  Bcv.  TV.  J.  Ilabens.]  Are  you  aware  that  a  candidate  will  not  receive  a  certificate  upon  the 
result  of  the  examination,  but  must  produce  evidence  of  at  least  two  years'  work  in  a  school,  and  a 
testimonial  from  a  Public  School  Inspector,  or  from  the  Principal  of  a  normal  college,  to  the  elTect  that 
he  is  competent  to  teach  and  exercise  control  ? — Ye.s. 

4578.  Professor  Shand.']  You  mentioned  that  the  Normal  School  was  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4579.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  arrangement  for  the  school,  or  would  you  rather  have  it  under 
the  Minister  of  Education  ? — I  should  certainly  prefer  its  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister.  The  fluctuations  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  exercise  a  very  bad  influence  upon  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  plan  of  work  is  liable  to  be  upset  in  auy  year.  I  may  be  instructed  to  work 
on  entirely  different  lines  this  year  from  those  I  worked  on  last  year,  and  next  year  I  may  receive  dif- 
ferent orders  again. 

4580.  And  would  you  be  inclined  to  withdraw  also  the  practising  department,  or  school  attached 
to  the  Normal  College,  from  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  ? — Yes,  I  should.  I  think  that  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  school,  and  quite  a  peculiar  institution,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  it  by  the 
same  standard  b}'  which  other  schools  are  judged,  or  expect  exactly  the  same  tilings  from  it.  I  think 
it  might  be  made  much  more  useful  as  a  practising  school  if  greater  freedom  of  action  were  allowed  to 
it  than  to  other  schools.  For  instance,  I  cannot  very  well  give  a  student  the  practice  I  should  wish  in 
school  organization,  because  if  I  disorganize  the  school  in  order  to  illustrate  difi'erent  methods  of 
organization  the  work  itself  is  hindered  for  the  time  being. 

4581.  Dr.  Hector.]  Would  not  the  children  attending  the  school  be  able  to  come  up  and  take  their 
different  standard  examinations  as  rapidly  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  other  school? — I  think  they 
would ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  standard  test. 

4582.  liev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Ecferriug  again  to  the  test  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  a  candidate 
for  a  certificate  as  to  his  practical  skill,  do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory  for  the  Minister  to  accept  the 
testimonial  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  or  the  Principal  of  a  normal  school,  or  do  you  think  some  other 
test  should  be  applied  ? — I  should  like  to  have  a  further  test  applied.  I  think  it  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes. 

4583.  And  by  whom  do  you  think  it  should  be  applied  ? — By  some  independent  officer  like  the 
Inspector-General  of  Schools. 

4584.  But,  considering  that  the  examinations  are  necessarily  held  at  many  separate  centres,  do  you 
think  it  is  likely  that  persons  can  be  found  at  those  central  places  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
than  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  and  the  Principals  of  normal  colleges  ? — Possibly  not  at  present ;  but  I 
should  wish  very  much  that  some  independent  person  should  come  into  my  school  and  hear  my  students 
teach.  I  would  be  very  willing  to  allow  the  Principal  of  any  other  normal  school  to  come  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  both  of  us. 

4585.  Do  you  think  the  ditficulty  could  be  got  over,  and  au  independent  person  secured,  by  your 
declining  to  give  testimonials  to  your  own  students,  and  leaving  it  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  testify 
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iiH  nn  iiulcpoiidont  prraonP— An  TnHncclor  of  SoIiooIh,  pcrlinpii,  would  not  bo  no  likely  to  find  out  tlio  Sfr.C.C.IToicarJ. 

Inilli  iilioiil.  llu  III  iiH  1   hliouKl  niyHi'ii'.     1   hIiouUI   liico  to  hiivo  IiIm  ovidoiu-c  and   my  owu  tak(;n  iuto  

nccount.  April  17, 1870. 

4580.  T/if  0/iairmaii.]  Ih  your  Normal  School,  in  youp  opinion,  n  fnir  reprcsontntion  of  an  Dnglinli 
iiornml  hcIiooI  ? — It  didort  in  llio  I'lict  llmt  llio  HludcntH  are  ni)t  rcHidciit,  nM  llioy  arc  in  Kn^laiid.  la 
other  ri'HpccIn  Iho  work  iH  very  Hiiiiiiiir  In  that  of  the  Knulinh  nuniial  hcIiodIh.     But  I  believe  that  tho 

})nuMii'ii,l  IniJiiiiii,'  iit'thi'  teacher  is  cured  for  very  luiudi  iieller  than  in  tho  lCii;,diKh  trniiiin;^  colle(,'eH.  I 
lave  couHidentlilii  kiiowledf^e  of  those  HchixdH,  luilh  hir<{e  and  hiiiall,  and  I  do  not  think  tiiat  tho  work 
iH  done  very  ihorouLddy  in  ninny  oftiiein  ;  tliero  in  nucIi  a  competition  between  them  a«  to  which  nliall 
take  tho  higheiit  phuc  in  th(>  lileniry  exiiniinalii)iiH  tliat  tho  ])raetical  training  of  the  MtudentH  i»  lar^jely 
nej;lecled.  liifieed.  I  do  not  think  that  1  uiVHolf  left  the  training  college  in  any  respect  a  better 
toatdier  than  when  1  entered  it,  fur  I  had  Kcarcely  any  help. 

•tr>S7.  Do  t lie  caiuliihntisteaiduM's  at  the  Normal  School  attend  at  the  UHual  Rchool  hours? — Yes. 
Tho  trniniii;;  dopartincnt  opens  at  10  and  cIosch  at  ■!• ;  tho  practining  hcIiooI  opens  at  9  and  closes 
nt  3.  But  ntudcnts  whoso  turu  it  is  to  teach  in  tho  practising  school  are  re(|uircd  to  bo  present, 
if  ])ossihle,  at  n  o'clock  ;  but  many  of  them  are  dependent  on  train  arrangements,  aud  cannot  possibly 
attend  at  that  time. 

Dr.  TuKNBULL  was  sworn  and  examined.  Dr.  Turt^U. 

4588.  Tlie  Chairman.']  You  aro  a  member  of  tho  medical  profession,  practising  in  Christchurch  ? —   ADril'l7~1879 

4r)S9.  ITow  lone;  hav(>  you  been  pnu'li>inu;  in  this  place  ? — For  tw^enty  years. 

4r)!)0.  What  medical  degree  do  you  hold? — I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  tho  University  of 
Ediubursh. 

4591.  T  believe  you  aro  one  of  the  governors  of  Canterbury  College,  and  also  Dean  of  tbo  Medical 
Faculty  at  tho  College? — Yes. 

45912.  Tho  Conuni.ssion  would  like  to  ascertain  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability,  or  feasibility,  of 
establishing  a  medical  school  in  the  colony  ? — I  have  for  years  been  of  opinion  that  a  medical  school 
could  be  established  with  advantage  in  each  island  of  the  colony. 

4593.  Do  you  think  that,  if  a  medical  school  were  established,  it  would  be  capable  of  giving  the 
full  medical  course?— It  would  aflbrd  au  education  equal  to  that  given  by  any  provincial  medical 
school  in  Eutjland. 

4594.  Professor  Brown.]  Could  you  give  us  an  instance  of  such  a  provincial  school  ? — There  is 
one  at  Newcastle,  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  aud  Sheflield. 

4595.  The  Chairman.]  Is  a  full  medical  education  entitling  a  student  to  a  diploma  given  in  those 
schools  ? — Tho  full  medical  education  is  given  iu  each  of  them,  as  prescribed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London.     They  do  not  grant  diplomas.     The  student  has  to  go  to  London  for  his  degree  or  diploma. 

4596.  Bev.  W.  J.  JIabrns.]  By  what  body  is  the  diploma  granted  ? — By  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  iu  Loudon,  ou  examiuation. 

4597.  And  docs  the  College  of  Surgeons  require  a  iestamur  to  the  fact  that  the  candidate  has 
studied  during  a  certain  uumber  of  terms  in  a  provincial  college? — Certainly — the  same  as  if  it  were 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  or  the  London  Hospital. 

4598.  The  Chairman.]  Supposing  there  were  two  medical  schools  established  in  the  colonv — one  in 
the  North  Island  and  one  in  the  South — by  whom  would  you  suggest  that  the  degrees  should  be  con- 
ferred ? — By  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ;  unqucstionablv  by  one  University. 

4599.  Has  the  University  of  New  Zealand  got  a  staff  of  examiners  at  present  sufHcient  to  conduct 
an  examination  of  medical  students  ? — No.  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  I  wrote  to  the  University  authori- 
ties, the  session  before  last,  requesting  them  to  lay  down  a  curriculum,  or  to  affiliate  us  to  the  Univer- 
sity, in  order  that  we  might  write  to  London,  asking  to  be  recognized  as  a  school  of  medicine. 

4G00.  To  whom  did  you  write  ? — To  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  through  the  Registrar. 
That  was  last  year. 

4(J01.  AVhat  reply  did  you  receive? — The  Chancellor  said  the  Senate  did  not  see  its  way  during 
that  session  to  establish  any  curriculum  for  medical  students. 

4602.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  Chancellor  has  conducted  a  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  with  any  authorities  iu  England  since  that  date? — I  heard  so.  I  find  it 
stated  iu  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  Session  1879, 
that  the  Medical  Council  of  England  is  not  empowered  to  register  colonial  degrees,  but  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  New  Zealand  University  granting  degrees  for  its  own  colony. 

4603.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
should  grant  degrees  that  w'ould  not  range  beyond  the  colony  ? — I  really  do,  looking  at  the  number  of 
youths  who  are  growing  up  here  anxious  for  a  profession.  I  think  that  each  island  could  educate  a 
number  every  year  who  would  serve  our  purpose  quite  as  well  as  any  imported  doctors. 

4604.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  inflicting  an  injury  upon  young  medical  men  to  encourage  them 
to  devote  the  whole  of  their  student  life  to  the  acquisition  of  a  degree  that  would  be  of  no  use  to  them 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  colony  ? — I  look  to  the  Medical  Council,  I  will  not  say  to  compel,  but  to  per- 
suade, the  English  Parliament  to  give  the  range  of  the  Empire  to  our  degrees.  I  cannot  see  how  they 
can  refuse  to  do  so. 

4605.  AVill  they  not  probably  lay  down  certain  regulations  as  to  the  course  of  study  before  they 
agree  to  accept  the  degrees? — Unquestionably.  I  would  not  establish  a  medical  school  in  New  Zealand 
that  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  Medical  Council  of  England. 

4606.  Then  in  your  opinion  is  it  better  that  the  LTniversity  of  New  Zealand  should  delay  laying 
down  a  curriculum  until  that  recognition  is  granted? — I  have  thought  over  that  point,  which  in'fact 
was  the  subjectof  my  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  and  can  answer  the  question  at  once.  Until  the  Medical 
School  is  an  established  fact  it  will  not  receive  recognition  from  the  Home  authorities.  They  will  not 
recognize  us  as  a  problematical  school,  but  only  as  one  in  existence. 

29— H.  1. 
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Dr.  TumhuU.  4G07.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Medical  Council  is  debarred  not  merely  by  unwiilingTicss  but  by  law 

from  granting'  rccoRnilioii  to  colonial  decrees,  aud  that  a  Bill,  which  has  already  been  once  before  tho 

April  17, 1879.  Imperial  Parliament,  will  probably  pass  this  BCSBJon,  or  the  next,  givinf;  tlicm  ))ower  to  recogoizc  such 
degrees  ? — I  read  the  corroBpoiidcnco  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  which  that  was  stated. 

4G0S.  Are  you  still  of  oi)inion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  any  steps  until  tliat  Bill  becomes 
law  ? — Yes.  If  the  University  determines  to  establish  a  school  of  medicine  in  the  colony  it  will  take  at 
least  twelve  months  to  do  so  ;  and  I  think  the  sooner  the  school  is  recognized  on  paper  the  better,  and  it 
is  intimated  to  tho  lecturers  that  they  may  prepare  for  teaching,  aud  organize  their  school. 

4G09.  The  C/iairman.]  If  a  medical  school  were  established  in  Christchurch,  what  number  of  stu- 
dents do  you  think  would  attend  ? — We  had  eight ;  and  in  our  letter  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Can- 
terbury College,  copy  of  which  I  will  leave  with  the  Commission,  we  say  tiiat  we  are  prepared  to  obtain 
ten  at  the  very  lowest.  AVo  have  eight  definite  names.  I  could  give  the  names  nf  sons  of  old  settlers 
who  were  prepared  to  commence  study  with  us.  Our  letter  is  now  under  the  cousideration  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  I  also  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  Provincial  Government  Oazntle  of  the  7th  Septem- 
ber, 1S7G,  containing  the  prospectus  of  tho  Christchurch  Medical  School,  and  the  names  of  the  lecturers. 
It  remains  in  force  upon  paper  up  to  this  time,  and  we  have  the  written  promise  of  each  lecturer  to  com- 
mence lecturing  as  soon  aa  called  upon  by  tho  Canterbury  College,  and  by  the  University  ;  and  they  are 
all  prepared  to  do  so  upon  the  scheme  as  written  down  in  this  Gazette. 

4610.  So  soon  as  the  University  prescribes  the  curriculum? — Yes;  as  soon  as  the  curriculum  is 
prescribed  the  lecturers  will  be  prepared  to  commence. 

4611.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilahcnu.']  Are  any  of  the  lecturers  who  are  named  in  the  Gazelle  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury  College  ? — Mr.  Coward  and  myself. 

4612.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diliiculty,  or  any  violation  of  a  principle  that  ought  to  be 
respected,  in  the  acceptance  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  positions  of  emolument  in  the 
Medical  School,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Governors? — Unquestionably  there  would. 

4613.  Professor  Brown.]  How  would  you  propose  to  get  over  the  difficulty? — The  gentlemen  in 
question  would  hold  honorary  positions  and  receive  no  salary.  I  see  no  reason  why  salaried  teachers  in 
a  college  should  not  occupy  seats  on  the  Boards  of  Governors  ;  but  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Col- 
lege at  the  present  time  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so. 

4614.  Could  you  point  out  that  law  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  or  the  foundation,  or  is  it  a 
mere  matter  of  agreement  amongst  the  Board  ?— It  is  a  by-law  which  was  made  when  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Board  was  appointed.  That  gentleman  had  to  resign  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

4615.  Was  this  the  result  of  a  tacit  agreement  or  a  distinct  resolution? — A  distinct  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Governor.-?.  When  the  gentleman  I  have  referred  to  was  appointed  legal  adviser  it  was 
by  a  resolution  which  said  that  no  one  receiving  emolument  from  the  College  should  sit  upon  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

4616.  Eev.  W.  J.  TTahens.']  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  restriction  which  the 
Board  seems  to  hare  imposed  upon  its  members  in  this  respect  ? — Candidly  speaking,  I  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  professors  and  teachers  of  the  College — paid  officers  of  the  Board — should  not  sit 
on  tho  Board  of  Governors.  1  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  a  definite  number  of 
the  teaching  staff  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  governing  body. 

4617.  Prnfessor  S/ianil.]  If  any  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were  appointed  members  of  the 
governing  body,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the  resolution  were  rescinded,  would  you  restrict  their  power 
of  voting  in  anj^  way  ? — Certainly  not. 

4618.  Would  you  permit  them  to  vote  on  matters  relating  to  their  own  salaries  ? — I  should  think 
their  own  good  taste  would  induce  them  to  retire  from  any  discussion  of  that  kind. 

4619.  But  you  would  not  formally  disqualify  them  from  taking  part  in  such  business  ? — I  would 
not.  I  would  restrict  the  number  of  teachers  aud  professors  who  could  sit  on  the  Board ;  because, 
otherwise,  if  the  proposed  medical  school  were  included,  the  whole  Board  of  Governors  might  be  consti- 
tuted solely  of  teachers. 

4620.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  professors  and  lecturers  should  not  necessarily,  ex  officio,  be 
members  of  the  Board  ? — Yes  ;  they  should  be  subject  to  election  the  same  as  any  other  member  of  the 
community. 

4621.  The  Chairman.']  You  have  spoken  of  a  Gazette  dated  three  years  ago  showing  the  staff,  &c., 
of  a  proposed  Christchurch  medical  school :  has  any  real  practical  gain  been  produced  to  this  community 
by  that  medical  school  having  been  gazetted  ? — Not  the  slightest.  It  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  position  in 
Canterbury  College  as  a  department  of  that  College,  and  simply  gave  us  an  existence  on  paper. 

4622.  Ecv.  TV.  J.  Sahens.]  If  sufficient  money  were  provided  for  the  immediate  institution  of  the 
proposed  medical  school,  is  it  certain  that  it  would  have  access  to  the  hospital  ? — No,  not  at  all 
certain. 

462-3.  Can  you  suggest  any  legislation  or  regulation  which  you  think  would  be  desirable  to  bring 
the  Medical  School  into  necessary  relation  with  the  hospital  ? — I  understand  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  schools  attached  to  hospitals  have  no  legal  standing  in  those  hospitals,  but  that  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  latter  are  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  services  of  the  medical  schools.  But  if  we  were 
starting  afresh  in  a  small  community,  such  as  we  would  commence  a  school  with  here,  my  impression  is 
that,  in  each  Island,  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school  should  be  conjoined  in  some  central  position,  and 
receive  by  legislation — either  by  way  of  endowment  in  land,  annual  grants,  or  rates — a  definite  income. 
It  should  be  done  by  legislation,  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  altered  owing  to  any  local  prejudices 
or  disagreements  that  might  occur. 

4624.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that  in  such  a  community  as 
Christchurch,  to  place  the  hospital  in  some  respects  under  the  control  of  the  governiDg  body  of  Canter- 
bury College,  which  controls  the  Medical  School? — It  ought  to  be  placed  under  a  central  body  of  some 
kind ;  but  whether  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  College  is  the  proper  body  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

■^625.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  some  arrangement  were  made  so  as  to  secure  harmonious  working 
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hptwccn  tlio  Modiciil  School  nml  the  hogpitnl  aiilhoritie*  ? — Ton.     I  ihould  tlistinguiuli  the  ho»pitnl  of  a    Jir.  TurnbuU. 

lari,'«  mill  |>(i|)iil.nin  ilmtrii-t  from  tho  ciinual  iioHpital  of  nn  outlviiif;  diHtrict,  which  ought  to  bo  conducted  

on  11  ililViTciit  pliiii  alto;,'rthcr.  "  April  17, 1879. 

•Itil'd.  Dr.  Jli-ctor.\  Do  y"ii  think  it  adviyiililo  thiil  thn  mcdiciil  mon  altiicliorl  to  n  hospital  nhould 
bo  oii(Miiiil)oriHl  with  iho  fji'cntcr  ))art  of  tlio  work  of  inniia;<cmont,  or  tlio  houiekcopiiij;  of  I  he  hoHpital, 
and  with  llio  control  of  Ihu  llnnnco  ?— It  iH  tho  ^reatoHt  poMHiblo  niintako  to  givo  tho  medical  depart- 
ment of  a  hoxpita!  anj-thin^  whatpvcr  to  do  willi  tho  lay  nianaiiuinent. 

40'J7.  Wiicn  you  wcro  tnlkinj;  of  givinj,'  to  tho  tcachin^j  body  of  tho  Medical  School  a  voice  in  tho 
i)iftnaL;cnu'nt  of  a  hospitnl  yon  di<l  not  iiicliiilo  tho  lay  inanaj,'Piiiint  ? — I  have  advocated  for  years  tho 
distinct  Ncparalion  of  tho  lay  and  medical  f^ovcrnuicnl  of  a  honpitai,  leaving  tho  lay  managoincnt  entirely 
to  layinPM. 

■Ki2S.  You  would  have  tho  hospital,  in  fact,  as  far  as  tho  Medical  School  is  concerned,  as  a  kind  of 
normal  Irainini;  school  for  inc<lii'al  men  makiii;^  uso  of  tho  honpital  ? — Exactly  so. 

•tlijlt.  Hui  tiio  primary  managomunt  of  tho  hospital  would  b(!  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  tho 
sick  in  tho  district  in  whidi  it  was  ])lacod  ? — Vos,  leaving  tho  lay  matters  entirely  to  laymen. 

■lOIll).  Professor  Cook:]  You  spoko  of  a  contra!  hospital:  do  you  mean  one  for  the  whole  of  tho 
South  Island,  or  ono  for  the  whole  of  the  North  Island,  or  two  hospitals  ? — One  for  each  Island. 

•10:11.  Ono  hospital  for  tho  South  Island  and  one  for  the  North  ? — Yes. 

■t032.  Dr.  Hector.]  You  mean  in  relation  to  tho  teaching,  not  in  relation  to  tho  hospital  wants  ? — 
Yos,  in  relation  to  teaching. 

'1G33.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  eight  students  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  a  medical 
education  would,  as  an  earnest  of  their  intention,  haro  paid  tho  fees  prescribed  in  the  prospectus — 
namely,  fifty  guineas  a  year  or  £150  ? — I  can  say  quite  safely,  knowing  that  I  am  speaking  on  business, 
that  every  one  of  them  was  prepared  to  ])ay  those  fees. 

•ICIM.  Dr.  Hector]  Is  there  a  Registrar  in  Christehurch  appointed  or  accepted  by  tho  General 
Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain? — No. 

4035.  Is  there  any  institution  whoso  examination  is  accepted  by  the  General  Medical  Council  ?i»- 
Yes,  Christ's  College. 

4030.  AVho  has  been  appointed  to  receive  these  applications  for  registration  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

4037.  Have  any  of  the  lecturers  ap[iointed  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Medical  School  taken 
steps  to  secure  recognition  for  their  teaching  by  any  degree-granting  body  at  Home? — When  we  were 
a  Medical  School  unconnected  with  Canterbury  College  wo  correspomled  with  the  various  authorities 
at  Home  requesting  recognition  as  a  school  if  established  under  the  Provincial  Government;  but  we 
never  received  any  satistactory  answer.  The  practical  answer  was,  "Establish  yourselves,  and  do  the 
teachins;,  and  we  will  then  talk  of  recognition." 

4038.  That  was,  the  recognition  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

4039.  But  my  question  was  more  with  regard  to  the  teachers — whether  attendance  at  their  lectures 
would  be  recognized  as  equivalent  to  attendance  at  any  Home  institution? — No  such  applications  have 
been  made. 

4040.  Then,  in  the  event  of  a  student  taking  advantage  of  what  hag  been  done  towards  establishing 
a  medical  school  here — supposing  you  proceed  a  step  further — would  his  time  be  lost,  in  regard  to  his 
medical  studies  and  the  obtaining  of  a  degree,  until  the  New  Zealand  University  granted  a  degree  ? — 
Unquestionably  ;  with  the  exception  that  attendance  at  the  hospital  here  would  be  recognized  as 
attendance  at  a  hospital  at  Home. 

4641.  At  Home  it  would  be  recognized? — Yes.  Our  hospital  here  contains  the  regulation  number 
of  beds,  and  a  year's  attendance  there  would  count  as  a  year's  attendance  upon  studies  at  Home. 

4642.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  ? — Upon  the  published  regulations  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Schools  of  Medicine. 

4643.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  attendance  in  the  hospital  at  Christehurch  would  be  equal  to 
attendance  at  a  hospital  at  Home  towards  a  medical  degree,  without  any  explicit  recognition  of  that 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

4644.  Then  who  would  grant  the  certificate  in  that  case  ? — In  one  instance  a  gentleman  went 
Home  and  received  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Prins,  whose  pupil  he  was,  and  the  twelve  months' 
attendance  at  the  hospital  was  recognized  as  part  of  bis  Euglish  studies. 

4045.  And  did  that  include  clinical  teaching  ? — No. 

4646.  Then  he  would  have  to  attend  a  hospital  at  Home  in  order  to  enter  upon  his  clinical 
course  ? — Yes. 

46 i".  The  Chairman.]  As  matters  now  stand — seeing  that  you  have  got  an  endowment — do  you 
see  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  medical  school  being  established  in  Christehurch  ? — We  require 
£2,000  a  year  to  establish  it ;  we  could  not  possibly  do  it  under  that.  And  you  will  see  from  the 
paper  I  leave  for  perusal  that  that  sum  will  be  so  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  salaries  as  to  make  a 
large  portion  of  the  work  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  twelve  lecturers  who  are  named.  Our  pro- 
posal was  that,  if  we  could  receive  £2,000  a  year  from  Canterbury  College,  the  rental  or  interest 
arising  from  our  reserves  might  go  to  the  College  in  reduction  of  that  sum  until  it  was  all  paid  off. 
Men  with  a  knowledge  of  matters  relating  to  land  estimate  that  the  reserve  is  worth  £1,000  a  year. 
The  sum  appears  to  be  a  larger  contribution  by  the  College  than  it  would  be  in  reality,  because  in  the 
£2,000  we  include  £200  to  a  physiological  "lecturer,  and  £200  to  the  chemical  lecturer,  so  that 
really  there  is  not  more  tlian  £600  asked  for  from  the  College. 

4648.  Profcsior  Cook.]  Do  I  understand  that  the  lecturers  are  willing  to  lecture  for  the  Medical 
School  practically  gratuitously  ? — I  certainly  understand  something  of  that  kind.  Those  two  would 
practically  get  very  little  increase  in  their  salaries. 

4649.  And  those  gentlemen  are  willing  ? — I  cannot  say  that ;  they  have  given  a  written  promise. 
"We  have  their  letters  to  the  etl'ect  that  they  are  willing  to  commence  lectures  immediately. 

4650.  Dr.  Rector.]  I  suppose  in  the  matter  of  chemistry  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  chemistry  and  that  required  as  part  of  the  medical  curriculum  ?     The  ordinary 
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T)r.  TurnluU.     course  of  chemistry  as  now  carried  on  in  the  Colleijo  would  be  sufficient? — "With  very  graall  modifica- 

tions  it  would  equally  suit  the  medical  studeiit.     Periiaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  short  extract 

April  17, 1879.    from  the  Jlinutes  of  the  Medical  Council  of  Canterbury  College,  dated  29lh  ,  1H78.     It  is  as 

follows:  "Letters  in  answer  to  circular  letter  of  February  20,  187S,  were  read.  The  following 
gentlemen  stated  they  were  prepared  to  deliver  such  course  of  lectures  as  tlie  Now  Zealand  University 
might  prescribe:  Doctors  Turnbull,  Deamer,  Nedwill,  Frankish,  and  Powell,  and  Messrs.  Bell- Hay 
and  Bickerton." 

4G51.  Professor  Brown."]  Was  not  that  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  lecturer 
getting  a  salary  ? — It  was  after  the  reserve  was  made. 

4G.j2.  Til  v.  W.  J.  Ilalcns.^  Supposing  it  were  found  possible  to  establish  a  medical  school  in 
Christchurcli,  and  another  in  Duncdin,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  tlioso  two  schools  ? 
— It  is  a  question  of  expense.  A  very  serious  question  arises :  if  the  young  men  of  Christchurch 
have  to  bo  sent  to  Duncdin  for  their  medical  oduc.ition,  and  vice  versd,  it  means  the  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  send  them  Home. 

4G53.  When  you  suggested  just  now  that  there  should  bo  one  medic.il  school  for  each  Island,  you 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not  recommend  more  if  funds  could  be  found  'r — I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why,  as  in  England,  there  should  not  be  as  many  medical  schools  as  can  be  supported. 

4G.54.  Dr.  Hector.']  llow  many  students  would  you  expect  to  enter  annually  for  a  medical  course 
of  study  in  New  Zealand,  considering  the  jjopulation  of  the  colony? — I  really  could  not  answer  that. 
I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  we  could  begin  with  twelve,  and  have  a  sensible  addition  every  year. 

4G.55.  Professor  Coolc]  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  young  men  v.ho.se  names  were  given  in 
as  certain  to  become  students  if  the  school  had  started  ? — (1.)  Brewster  :  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 
(2.)  Hawkcs  :  Now  in  dispensary  of  Christchurch  Hospital.  (3.)  Cotterdl,  son  of  Dr.  Cotterell, 
Invcrcargill,  then  a  student  at  Christ's  College,  Christchurch  :  Do  not  know  what  he  is  now  doing.  (4.) 
Westenra :  Now  a  medical  student,  Edinburgh.  (5.)  Moorhouse  :  Now  a  medical  student,  London. 
(G.)  D'Oyly,  son  of  the  Land  Eegistrar  here:  Do  not  know  what  he  is  now  doing.  (7.)  Deamer: 
Now  a  medical  student,  London.  Hawkes,  AVestenra,  I^Ioorhouse,  and  Deamer  passed  the  classical 
examination  at  Christ's  College,  which  is  recognized  in  England.  The  eighth  I  cannot  remember,  but 
I  tliink  the  four  who  have  gone  on  with  their  original  intention  of  becoming  doctors  make  a  fair 
demonstration  of  the  horn  fide  character  of  the  intentions  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  intend- 
ing students. 

1G56.  Hcv.  W.  J.  Hahensi]  In  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school,  have  you  regard 
chiefly  to  the  interests  of  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession,  or  chiefly  to  the  public 
advantage  which  would  accrue  from  the  supply  of  medical  men  ;  or  is  your  advocacy  based  upon  both 
of  these,  and  upon  general  grounds  ? — I  base  my  advocacy  upon  three  grounds — in  the  first  place 
upon  the  natural  wish  of  parents  to  secure  for  their  children  such  an  outlet  as  the  medical  profession  ; 
secondly,  that  the  mere  work,  both  in  teaching  and  in  practice,  of  a  medical  school  would  compel 
medical  men  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of  study  than  they  would  otherwise  do  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  better  facilities  for  medical  study,  if  there 
were  a  central  situation  for  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  illness.  The  great  advantage  that  would 
result  from  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  would  be  that  general  practitioners  who  might  other- 
wise be  comparatively  careless  would  be  obliged  to  work  up  their  profession  to  the  point  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  teach  others.  The  third  ground  is  simply  the  benefit  to  the  public  generally.  There 
is  the  benefit  to  the  medical  men,  the  benefit  to  the  public,  and  the  benefit  to  the  students. 

4G57.  Dr.  Hector.]  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  necessary  for  medical  students  in  New 
Zealand  to  follow  a  classical  course  of  study  in  a  college  before  commencing  their  special  medical  studies  ? 
The  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  they  should  take  either  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  something  nearly 
equivalent,  before  they  branched  ofT  to  their  special  studies.  On  the  other  hand  some  persons  think 
that  the  amount  of  classical  or  what  might  be  called  arts  knowledge  which  a  student  has  on  leaving 
the  higher  form  in  school  is  quite  sutFicicnt,  if  he  is  able  to  pass  a  full  matriculation  examination,  to 
warrant  him  in  proceeding  at  once  to  his  special  medical  studies.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  ? 
— I  can  speak  on  that  point  rather  definitely,  because  we  have  discussed  it  in  the  Medical  Council,  and, 
both  individually  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  I  can  say  that  we  are  entirely  in  favour  of  having 
tlie  very  highest  class  of  arts  examination  that  can  be  procured  for  our  students  before  they  commence 
the  study  of  medicine. 

4C5S.  Professor  Coolc]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  wish  them  to  graduate  in  arts  ? — 
I  would  not  exactlj'  say  that  they  should  graduate  in  arts  ;  but  we  would  have  an  examination  that 
would  be  somewhat  equivalent — as  high  as  possible. 

4G.j9.  Something  more  than  the  matriculation  examination  ? — Tes. 

4C60.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  their  carrying  on  part  of  an  arts  course 
concurrently  with  their  more  direct  medical  studies  ? — In  my  opinion  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever. 
That  was  one  point  on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  thought  that  the  arts  course 
ought  to  be  finished  before  that  of  medicine  began.  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  a  portion  of  the  literary 
study  being  carried  on  concurrently  with  the  earlier  medical  study. 

46GI.  Dr.  Hector.]  How  many  years  would  you  propose  for  a  medical  curriculum  ? — I  should  say 
four. 

4662.  In  addition  to  the  literary  ? — Tes. 

466.3.  How  many  years  for  the  literary  ? — Three,  I  should  think. 

4664.  That  would  be  seven  in  all  ? — I  would  not  confine  it  to  any  definite  number  of  years,  pro- 
vided the  students  pass  the  examination.     That  is  more  a  matter  for  the  University  to  determine. 

4G6-5.  Professor  Shand.]  Tou  do  not  mean,  then,  that  they  would  have  to  pass  this  strict  examina- 
tion in  arts  before  entering  upon  their  medical  course  r — That  is  what  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
think  ;  but  I  hold  the  opinion  that  they  might  very  properly  pass  the  literary  examination  during  the 
first  or  second  year  of  their  medical  course — that  is  to  say,  that  they  misht  for  one  or  two  years  study 
the  two  branches  concurrently.,  so  as  to  shorten  the  whole  period  of  study. 
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•KlOlI.  Vou  niPiilioncd  dial  Hoino  limo  iijr"  lliori)  wcro  oin!it  ntudoiiU  nropurt'd  to  commonco  their    Dr.  Tumhull. 

iiicdiciil  fourNc.     I'nii  ymi  tell  iih  liow  iimny  of  tliiino  would  liavo  bcun  ubl«  to  piim  nn  oxnminalion  in  

iii'Ih,  Hiicli  iiH  yini  hiiv((  dcHcribed  r   -'I'lm  llircii  who  linvo  >;oiio  Jloino  nnHHcd  tlin  cxniniimtion  that  wan    •*?"'  17,  1870. 
iiri'OHNary  to  I'liaUlo  thi'iii  to  nmtriciiliitu  tlicro.     Thi'y  pUHHcd  llio  t'lirint'K  L'oilofjc  art m  examination, 
which  piiHNi'il  thcni  in  tho  lionilon  (Jcncnil  iMciiii-al  (\iiniril  fur  tlio  oxuinination  rcciuirod  ihcro. 

•Ititl7.  Aro  yon  awaro  wliolhcr  tho  o\ainination  tii(\v  paHHi'd  in  CliriMt'H  t-'olk'^o  was  Hiinilar  to  the 
ono  prcHcrihcil  by  tiio  (it'ncral  Modicnl  ('ouiu-il? — 1  could  not  nay  of  my  own  knowlcdi^'o.  ll  embraced 
all  thi<  literary  rciiuirenicnts  lor  a  medical  bludeut:  in  otlier  \vord8,  it  in  the  matriculation  for  entrance 
to  medical  HliidicH. 

•I(>(!S.  I  Hupposo  your  nuNwer  would  bo  tliat  it  is  accepted  by  tho  General  Medical  Council  an 
equivalent  to  their  examination  ? — Yes. 

KUii).  L  nhould  like  to  know  whelhor  this  oxaminatioii,  which  is  prescribed  by  tho  General  Medical 
Couneil,  is  not  very  mncli  below  tho  oxamiuation  you  wore  sugj^csting  in  point  of  dilHculty  ? — I  really 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

1070.  2iri'.  IV.  J.  J/uLens.]  You  aro  probably  awaro  that  for  a  medical  degree  in  the  London 
University  a  cerluin  amount  of  kno\vled!»o  of  mental  science  is  required:  wouUI  you  be  disposed  to 
regard  that  as  desirublo  hero  ? — Not  in  tho  early  years  of  the  existence  of  a  medical  scliool. 

'1071.  JJi:  Ilfclor.]  You  are  awaro  tiiat  almost  the  Krst  department  of  study  that  amcdical  student 
has  to  direct  his  attention  to  is  dissection — human  anatomy  ':* — Y'es. 

1072.  I'Vom  your  experience  as  a  student,  is  it  compatible  with  close  attention  to  anatomy  for  a 
couple  of  years  thai  llie  student  should  bo  required  to  prepare  himself  for  the  cxaniinatious  required 
for  an  arts  course,  considerini;  tho  amount  of  readin<;  and  work  which  that  preparation  would  involve? 
— I  think  so.  My  collcaf;;ues  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  tho  arts  course  ought  to  bo  concluded 
before  tho  medical  studies  commenco  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  be  carried 
on  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

lG7;i.  Professor  S/iaiul.]  Do  you  think  (liat  a  medical  man  ciij,'a?cd  in  general  practice  would  have 
eufficient  time  to  devote  to  giving  instruction  in  anatomy  ?— That  is  quite  right:  the  anatomical 
lecturer  is  rarely  a  ])ractitioner.  Usually  tho  other  lecturers  aro  practitioners — consulting  prac- 
titioners— but  tho  anatomical  lecturer,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  employment,  is  not  usually  a  general 
practitioner. 

107i'.  In  the  scheme  that  was  drawn  tip  by  the  Faculty  here,  was  it  proposed  that  tho  lecturer  on 
anatomy  should  not  be  a  gonei-al  practitioner? — I  think  you  will  find  that,  according  to  that  scheme, 
he  was  to  be  a  general  practitioner.  I  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  that.  I  am  not  suiBcieutly  acquainted 
with  them  to  say  whether  in  the  smaller  provincial  schools  in  England  the  anatomical  lecturer  is  or  is 
not  a  practitioner. 

1675.  Dr.  Hector.']  "What  branches  of  study  in  the  medical  course  would  you  propose  to  overlap 
on  the  arts  course  r — I  should  say  just  the  ordinary  branches. 

4070.  "Would  you  inehidc  anatomy  ? — Lectures  on  anatomy,  but  not  dissecting. 

1(.>77.  Do  you  think  that  any  satisfactory  progress  is  made  in  anatomy  without  dissecting  from  the 
very  beginning  ? — I  suppose  not ;  it  ought  to  begin  at  once.* 

1078.  From  your  eiperience,  do  you  find  that  the  student  does  not  generally  find  out  whether  he 
will  care  to  follow  the  medical  profession  or  not  until  he  has  actually  entered  on  the  anatomical  course? 
— I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  very  nice  thing  for  a  yotiug  student  to  commence  dissecting 
immediately,  because  ti-.at  is  one  thing  that  determines  whether  he  will  follow  the  profession  or  not, 
and  therefore  I  think  that  for  the  first  sis  months  I  should  have  no  dissecting. 

1079.  AVould  you  consider  the  student  as  really  having  commenced  to  follovr  his  medical  course 
until  he  had  entered  upon  practical  anatomy? — Tes;  he  would  study  botany  and  chemistry. 

IGSO.  They  are  pai-ts  of  the  arts  courss  r — Xot  quite  in  the  same  direction.  The  arts  course  would 
require  to  be  enlarged  to  be  a  medical  study. 

IGSl.  "Would  the  chemistry  course  as  at  present  adopted  be  saifieient  for  a  first-year  medical 
student? — Yes,  certainly. 

10S2.  So  that  attendance  on  that  course  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  any  specialization  of  the 
students'  studies  for  medical  j)urposes  ? — Xo. 

10i>3.  liev.  TV.  J.  Habciis.]  Do  you  think  it  of  importance  to  the  professional  efficiency  of  a  medical 
man  that  he  should  have  some  further  knowledge  of  Latin  than  is  required  for  matriculation  ? — I  do.  I 
really  could  not  impress  too  strongly  the  neeessit}'  for  having  a  high-class  arts  examination. 

16S1.  Dr.  Hcc'or.']  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  classical  attainments  laid  down  by  the  Univer- 
sities at  Home,  and  by  the  General  JMedieal  Council,  is  too  low,  then? — Xot  now.  The  Edinburgh 
Arts  examination  for  students  seems  to  ine  amply  stifiicient.  It  was  much  too  low  when  I  passed.  In 
the  Edinburgh  University  Calendar,  1877-7S,  page  ISl,  under  the  head  of  "'  Graduation  in  Medicine," 
the  following  occurs  :  "  In  section  xvii.  of  the  said  Statutes,  it  is  enacted.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  on  any  person  unless  he  be  a  graduate  in  arts,  or  unless  he  shall, 
before  or  at  the  time  of  his  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  or  thereafter,  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  three  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  section  ii.  Two  of  these  must  be  Greek 
and  logic  or  moral  philosophy,  and  the  third  may  be  any  one  of  the  following  subjects — namely,  French, 
German,  higher  mathematics,  natural  philosophy." 

40S5.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  medical  scholarship  which  has  recently  been  established 
by  the  jS'ew  Zcal.ard  University,  and  to  ask  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  those  who 
seek  a  medical  education  in  New-  Zetland  ? — I  disagree  entirely  with  those  £100  scholarships,  whether 
medical  or  in  any  other  branch  of  education. 

4080.  The  following  is  the  regulation  specifying;  the  value,  tenure,  and  conditions  of  the  medical 
scholarships  established  by  the  University:  "(1.)  There  shall  be  a  medical  scholarship  of  the  value 
of  £100  per  annum,  aud  tenable  for  three  years.     (2.)  The  competition  for  the  medical  scholarship 

•The  witness  wishes  to  substitute  for  this  answer  the  following  words:  "Yes,  certainly.  I  think  lectures  of  six 
months  on  anatomj  should  precede  dissection." — Sec.  E.  Con. 
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on  auatoniy,  physiology,  zooIokv,  botany,  nnd  chemiRtry.     (3.)  The  medical  scliolarship  shall  be  open  to 
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least  three  of  tho  subjects  of  examination,  have  attended  classes  recognized  by  one  of  the  UniTcrsities 
of  Great  Uritain  granting  medical  degrees.  (4.)  The  medical  scholarship  shall  bo  held  on  condition  that 
the  holder  gives  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Chancellor  that  ho  is  taking  the  necessary  steps  towards  tho 
obtaining  of  his  medical  degree."  So  that  a  student  may  go  Home  after  he  gets  his  scholarship  and 
study  for  three  years  in  auy  University  that  grants  degrees.  In  your  opinion  will  this  scholarship  bo 
of  use  in  the  meantime  until  the  University  of  New  Zealand  is  in  a  position  to  grant  a  medical  degree? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  The  scholarships  of  so  large  an  amount  are  never  gained  by  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended — namely,  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  Homo.  I  have  invariably  opposed 
these  large  scholarships ;  and  1  opposed  the  Agricultural  School  scholarships  of  1S75,  because  thoy  arc 
never  held  by  boys  whose  ])arents  cannot  afl'ord  to  give  them  the  money. 

•1GS7.  Then  do  I  understand  that  your  objection  is  founded  upon  the  amount  of  the  scholarihip 
oeing,  in  your  opinion,  too  large? — It  is  too  large;  a  microscope  or  a  book  is  quite  sufficient. 

4GSS.  But  when  you  consider  that  the  object  of  this  scholarship  is  to  enable  a  person,  by  paying 
his  expenses,  to  go  Home  and  obtain  a  medical  examination  for  three  years,  do  you  thiuk  the  amount 
of  £100  a  year  is  too  large  ?— I  tiiink  it  is  a  misdirected  expenditure  to  devote  money  to  sending  a  man 
Home  when  what  he  reijuircs  can  bo  obtained  here. 

1G89.  The  Chairman.]  In  your  opinion  has  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
assumed  tho  form  most  suitable  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  colony  ? — I  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  University — a  single  University  with  colleges  iu  different  centres  of  population;  there  should  only 
be  one  University  granting  degrees.     I  am  entirely  and  thoroughly  of  that  opinion. 

4G90.  And  are  you  satisfied  that  this  one  University  should  be  simply  an  examining  body,  and  that 
the  teaching  should  be  done  in  the  colleges  which  you  mentioned? — That  is  decidedly  my  opinion — 
that  the  University  should  be  an  examining  body  only. 

4G91.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body — whether  it 
should  remain  as  at  present,  or  whether  the  professors  in  the  various  colleges  which  you  think  ought  to 
be  established  should  be  members  of  the  Senate  to  a  considerable  extent? — That  is  a  question  which 
would  almost  require  a  written  answer  instead  of  an  immediate  one  ;  because  I  quite  disagree  with 
professors  being  solclj'  tho  governing  body  of  a  University.  The  constitution  of  the  Senate  should  be 
based  ou  a  liberal  system,  which  would  include  laymen  as  well  as  professors.  There  is  nothing  I  dislike 
so  much  as  the  prospect  of  the  University  being  solely  governed  by  the  professorial  element. 

4C92.  Professor  Cook.]  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  professors  being  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  ? — None  whatever. 

4693.  Jicv.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  certain  colleges  direct 
representation  in  the  way  of  the  right  of  election  of  members  of  the  Senate  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an 
exceedingly  good  method  of  extending  I  will  not  say  the  popularity,  but  the  usefulness,  of  tho 
University  to  allow  each  college  or  group  of  colleges  to  elect  a  representative.  But  on  no  account 
should  tho  members  of  the  Senate  be  elected  solely  by  the  colleges.  Tou  would  then  have  local 
influences  and  log-rolling  of  different  kinds.  I  always  believe  in  a  certain  element  of  nomination  in 
the  constitution  of  a  Board. 

469i.  Then  you  think  that,  to  some  extent,  the  present  system  of  nomination  by  the  Government 
to  the  Senate  ought  to  be  continued  ? — I  certainly  think  the  Government  ought  to  be  represented  by 
the  nomination  of  the  principal  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  de  C.  Malet.  Mr.  F.  DE  C.  Malet  was  sworu  and  examined. 

April  17  IS'g  4693.  The  Chairman.]  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  governors  of  Canterbury  College  ? — I  am. 

469G.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — Since  IS76. 

4G97.  Had  vou  auy  connection  with  the  institution  previous  to  that  date  ? — Yes ;  from  the 
incorporation  of  the  College  to  the  time  when  I  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Board  I  was  secretary  to 
the  College.  Before  that  I  was  Eegi>^tr.ir  of  an  institution  called  the  Canterbury  Collegiate  Union  ;  and 
for  about  two  years  I  was  Eegistrar  of  the  New  Zealand  University. 

4G9S.  Would  you  describe  what  the  Collegiate  Union  was  ? — It  was  an  amalgamated  body 
composed  of  a  number  of  the  Fellows  of  Christ's  College  and  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Canterbury 
Museum,  which  was  incorporated  under  an  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council,  before  the  Museum 
became  part  of  the  College. 

4699.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  the  original  Registrar  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  ? — I  succeeded  Mr.  Mainwaring,  who  was  the  first  Eegistrar ;  and  Mr.  Maskell,  the  present 
holder  of  the  office,  was  my  successor. 

4700.  In  your  opinion  does  Canterbury  College  give  that  degree  of  University  education  which  is 
desirable  in  a  place  like  Christchurch  ? — As  far  as  it  goes. 

4701.  Is  there  any  deficiency  in  the  system  of  education  provided  ? — The  staff  of  the  College  is 
hardly  what  it  should  bo  in  point  of  number. 

4702.  In  what  particular  branch  of  education  is  there  a  deficiency? — The  Board  have  had  under 
consideration  the  endowment  of  other  Chairs  which  they  have  deemed  necessary,  but  have  been  unable 
to  carry  out  their  intention  for  want  of  funds.  I  do  not  know  that  any  complete  scheme  has  been 
prepared.  The  scheme  would  have  been  completed  had  there  been  sufiicient  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board. 

4703.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  present  funds  are,  in  your  opinion,  not  adequate  for 
the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  professorships  ? — Not  a  sufficient  number  for  the  purposes 
of  the  College  proper. 

4701.  With  regard  to  the  New  Zetland  University,  do  you  think  it  has  assumed  that  position 
which  is  most  favourable  for  promoting  University  education  iu  the  colony  ? — No,  I  should  say  not,  aa 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  forming  an  opinion. 
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4705.  Ill  wIkU  way  ilocH  il.  full  «liort  of  your  idea  of  wlial  a  Univoriiily  hIiouU  bo  P — In  llio  mixing  Iff.  Jt  C.  MaUt. 

up  of  M(>0()iitiiii'y  pihiciitiiiii  willi  UiiiviTNity  ('(liu-nlion  there  is  oiio  ground  of  cbjcction — I  refer  to  tlio  

iilUliiili.m  of  Kfroiiiliin  hi-1ioo1h.  _  April  17, 1879. 

'I7l)(i.  Do  I  uiulci'MtHiid,  liuM),  timi  you  ilJM.imirovo  of  lliu  iitt('in|it  to  roinltiiic  in  tbo  HUino  institu- 
tion HOCDiuliii'y  or  Liniiiiiiiiir-Hcliool  ciliiculioii  with  UnivcrHily  e<iu('ntion? — T  do. 

4707.  A'cr.  //'.  ./.  Iliibriiit.]  Do  you  tliink  llml  llici  ooiiHtiliilion  of  tlic  Now  Zealand  T'nivorHity 
would  bo  iiiiprovcd  by  f^riinliu^,'  to  tlio  ooll('';into  iuHlitulioiiH  noino  power  of  rcpri'Mentiiliun  by  the 
c'li'i'lion  of  nicmbi  r.H  to  I  ho  Senutc  ? — Yen,  I  do. 

'170S.  Do  vou  tiiink  il  lulviKiiblo  that,  in  any  case,  tho  Qovcrnmcnt  Hhould  nominato  some 
menibor.s  of  tlio  Senate  r  —  I  think  so. 

•1701).    IJul  the  (ioverninent  should  not  have  that  jiower  exclusively? — No. 

4710.  J)r.  Iltrlor.]  With  reference  to  allllialed  institutions,  do  you  tliinU  it  undesirable,  in  parts 
of  tbo  colony  where  there  is  no  institution  devoted  solely  to  biglier  education,  tliat  liolderH  of  junior 
Bcbolni'.siiips  should  continue  their  studies,  if  tlioy  can  do  so  successfully,  at  what  you  may  term 
secondary  scbools — allUiated  in.stitutions?  Junior  scbolarshipH  are  granted  by  tho  University.  They 
can  be  bold  at  nlliliated  institutions.  If  a  grammar  school,  say,  in  a  place  like  Wellington  or  Auck- 
land, is  the  only  institution  where  higher  education  can  bo  got,  in  tho  upper  fbrms,  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  the  luiKler  of  a  junior  scholarship  continuing  his  studies  at  thai  school,  if  tho  result  hIiowh 
that  lie  is  able  to  pass  the  examinalJons  and  got  his  degree? — If  it  should  have  tho  effect  of  placing 
those  schools  on  the  same  footing  as  other  institutions  which  confined  themselves  solely  to  University 
education  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

4711.  Hut  in  what  way  does  the  alliliation  of  sucli  institutions  affect  tbo  University  or  tbe  other 
colleges  injuriously  P — In  the  way  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  think  it  is  a  mixing  of  superior 
education  and  secondary  education  together  which  is  objectionable. 

4712.  But  if  the  result  went  to  show  that  the  scholars  could  take  their  degrees,  would  that  not  be 
suflicient  proof  to  your  mind  that  it  was  beneficial  as  far  as  it  went  ? — I  have  already  said  that  tho 
system  of  mixing  up  secondary  and  University  education  together  in  one  building  is,  to  my  mind, 
objectionable. 

4713.  Professor  CooJc.'\  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  system  of  mixing  up  University  and 
secondary  education  in  the  one  institution  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  conflict  between  such  institutions  and 
those  solely  devoted  to  University  work,  in  the  matter  of  the  standard  for  degrees  and  other  examina- 
tions ? — I  should  say  that  would  be  one  of  the  ellccts. 

4714.  Arc  you  aware  whether  such  has  been  the  case  in  New  Zealand  under  tbe  present  system  ? 
— I  have  beard  it  very  freely  said.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  myself.  I  believe  that  the 
mixing  together  of  secondary  and  University  education  has  in  Christchurcb  given  rise  to  confusion  in 
tho  public  mind. 

4715.  Professor  Shand.l  Do  you  think  that  the  junior  scholar.sbip  examination  is  quite  ou  a  level 
with  the  instruction  which  is  given  in  the  highest  forms  of  the  grammar  schools  r — 1  could  not  answer 
that  question  definitely. 

471G.  "Would  you  infer  that  that  was  the  case  from  the  fact  that  very  few  junior  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  for  the  last  three  years  ? — Tcs. 

4717.  Then,  if  that  is  tbe  case,  do  you  think  it  is  advantageous  for  the  junior  scholars  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  years  longer  in  the  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

471S.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  these  schools  have  been  affiliated  has  tended  to  cut  off  the 
supply  from  the  institutions  that  really  furnish  University  instruction  ?  I  mean,  do  you  think  that 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  grammar  schools  throughout  New  Zealand  have  been  atfiliated  to  the 
University  has  tended  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  students  from  institutions  that  have  been  established 
with  the  view  of  providing  University  instruction  ? — Tes. 

4719.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  pass  examination  for  degrees  is  very  much  higher  than  the 
standard  of  the  examination  for  the  junior  scholarships  ? — I  am  aware  that  it  is  higher. 

4720.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  the  parents  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  University  educa- 
tion given  in  Canterbury  College  ? — I  should  say  they  had  every  reason  to  be  so. 

4721.  Are  you  aware  what  endowments  are  held  by  Canterbury  College  ? — Tes ;  I  am  conversant 
with  the  revenues  of  the  College. 

4722.  "What  is  the  annual  revenue  ? — I  could  rot  give  exact  figures  without  a  reference  to  papers. 
There  is  a  reserve  for  superior  education ;  part  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  reserves  for  technical 
science  are  appropriated  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  College  proper ;  and  there  are  the  classical-school 
reserves. 

4723.  In  your  opinion,  has  Canterbury  College  got  a  suflicient  revenue  for  carrying  out  a  full 
system  of  University  education  ? — -No  ;  not  the  College  proper. 

4724.  Dr.  Hector.]  Has  it  sufficient  annual  revenue  for  what  it  undertakes  at  present? — For 
what  it  does  at  present,  as  far  as  I  remember,  in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1879,  there  is  a  credit 
balance  of  £100.  That  is  with  the  staff  as  it  at  present  exists  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  consider 
the  staft'  is  complete  by  any  means. 

472.J.  Rev.  W.  E.  Miilgan.']  Do  you  think  the  staif  is  sufficiently  remunerated  ?— I  do  not. 
472t).  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Is  the  deficiency  to  which  you  have  just  referred  common  to  all  the 
operations  conducted  in  every  department  by  the  Board  of  Governors  ? — No. 

4727.  Is  there,  in  your  judgment,  an  excess  of  income  over  necessary  expenditure  in  any  one 
department  ? — In  the  iSchool  of  Agriculture  the  endowments  are,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  in  excess  of 
any  reasonable  requirements. 

4728.  Do  you  know  if  the  Board  of  Governors  has  any  project  prepared  for  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust? — According  to  the  Ordinance  under  which  Canterbury 
College  is  incorporated,  the  revenues  of  each  reserve  have  to  be  kept  apart,  and  spent  on  the  objects 
for  which  the  reserve  was  made. 

4729.  Professor  Cook.]  As  a  governor  of  the  College,  what  ia  your  opinion  of  that  arrangement  ? 
—  I  think  it  is  an  injudicious  one. 
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3fr.  de  C.  Maht.  4730.  "What  would  you  propose  instoail  ? — I  tliink  tho  body  intruntcd  with  tho  expenditure  of  tho 

money  should  bo  allowed  to  ap[)ly  it,  as  they  may  find  necessary,  in  the  various  departments  of  tho 
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school  of  technical  science,  and  a  school  of  agriculture.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance,  tho 
funds  derived  from  each  reserve  are  tied  up  to  the  objects  of  that  reserve.  For  instance,  the  funda 
derived  from  tho  School  of  Agriculture  reserve  are  ear-marked  to  that  ])articular  institution.  Tho 
endowments  for  tho  public  library,  I  think,  are  insuHleieut.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  public 
in  respect  of  the  library.  There  are  no  means  also  for  forming  a  library  within  the  College  walU; 
and  there  is  a  necessity  for  increasing  the  staff  of  the  College. 

4731.  Dr.  Hector.^  What  was  the  object  of  consolidating  all  these  endowments  in  one  Ordinance? 
AVere  they  originally  distinct  ? — They  were  originally  distinct,  and  have  always  been  kept  distinct,  in 
accordance  with  the  clause  of  tho  Ordinance. 

4732.  Prqfcssnr  Cook.}  The  only  point  is  that  they  are  managed  by  one  Board  ? — Yes ;  under  a 
Provincial  Ordinance. 

4733.  /Jr.  Hector.]  They  were  originally  distinct  endowments  for  distinct  objects  ;  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  only  point  of  uniou  among  them  is  that  they  are  now  controlled  b)'  one  Board? — They 
are  controlled  by  one  Board  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  tho  reserves  were  made  for  superior  education,  for 
tho  endowment  of  a  school  of  technical  science  and  museum  and  library,  and  for  a  school  of 
agriculture. 

4734.  And  your  ground  for  considering  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  income  from  these  should  bo 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another  is  simply  founded  on  the  fact  that  they  are  now  all  under  tho 
one  control,  and  not  on  any  similarity  in  the  objects,  or  identity  in  the  original  endowments? — No; 
they  are  part  of  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  College.  The  moneys  derived  from  these  reserves 
form  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  College,  the  management  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  ;  but,  by  the  Ordinance  under  which  they  are  administered,  the  Board  is  bound  to 
apply  the  revenues  to  the  purposes  of  the  reserve  from  which  they  derive  the  money. 

473.J.  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  that  arrangement  is  objectionable  ? — I  think  it  is  objection- 
able in  so  far  as  one  department  of  the  College  may  be  short  of  funds  while  another  portion  has  a 
surplus  revenue. 

473G.  Do  you  see  any  necessary  connection  between  a  college  for  higher  education  and  an  agricul- 
tural school,  supposing  they  had  been  placed  uuder  different  Boards  of  management? — Scientific 
agricnllure  is  a  branch  of  learning. 

4737.  I  mean  any  connectiou  which  would  warrant  funds  voted  for  the  one  purpose  being  applied 
to  the  other? — The  funds  iu  question  are  the  revenues  of  the  College;  they  have  been  handed  to  the 
College  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned ;  and  I  fail  to  see  why  the  College  Board  should  not  be 
allowed  to  administer  the  funds,  and  assist  any  department  that  might  require  aid. 

4735.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  you  not  think  that,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  agricultural  trust  should  be  iu  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ?  For  example,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  part  of  the  teaching  that  will  necessarily  have  to  be  given  in  the  Canterbury  College  can 
advantageously  be  performed  by  otEcers  of  Canterbury  College  ? — I  presume  that  will  bo  so.  I  believe 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  that  instruction  to  agricultural  students  should  be  given  by  some  of  the 
professors  or  lecturers  of  the  College.  The  Registrar  and  officers  employed  in  other  departments  do 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  School ;  and  it  would  necessarily  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  that  insti- 
tution if  it  had  a  separate  Board,  secretary,  and  ofGccrs. 

4739.  Br.  Hector.]  If  the  Agricultural  School  paid  Canterbury  College  for  the  work  it  did  in  its 
behalf,  it  would  be  a  material  assistance  to  Canterbury  College  ?— The  Agricultural  School  contributes 
now  a  proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  College  ;  it  makes  a  grant  in  aid  to  the  College  for  the 
services  it  receives  from  the  officials  of  the  College. 

4740.  And  it  would  not  be  from  motives  of  economy — from  the  Agricultural  School  point  of  view 
— that  any  appropriation  of  its  funds  for  tho  purposes  of  the  Canterbury  College  would  be  useful? 
It  would  not  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  School  to  apply  its  funds  to  the  Canterbury 
College  proper? — If  you  take  £500  a  year  out  of  a  sum  of  money,  I  presume  it  docs  diminish  the  fund. 
Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  existing  arrangement  is  the  most  economical  one  for  the  Agricultural 
School. 

4741.  But  Tou  get  an  equivalent  for  the  £500, 1  understand  ? — The  school  gets  the  services  of  the 
lecturers  and  of  the  officials  ot  the  College. 

4742.  Sei\  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Is  it  your  view  that  the  Agricultural  School  and  Canterbury  College 
avoid  duplication  of  lecturers,  professor.-i,  and  other  officers  by  their  union  ? — That  is  what  I  am 
endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  Commission. 

4743.  Professor  CooJc]  Then  there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  public  expenditure  by  the  agri- 
cultural trust  remaining  under  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  present? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so. 

4744.  Br.  Hector.]  "Which  would  get  the  best  of  the  bargain — that  is  the  question?  Is  the 
service  which  is  rendered  at  the  present  time  by  the  Canterbury  "College  to  the  School  of  Agriculture 
equal  to  £500  a  year  ? — More,  I  should  say. 

4745.  T/ie  Chairman.]  In  the  establishment  of  the  Agi-icultural  School,  has  there  been  any 
diversion  from  the  original  College  trust  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4746.  The  endowment  for  the  Agricultural  School  was  a  specific  endowment  for  that  purpose,  and 
no  inroad,  I  understand,  was  made  on  the  College  endowment  by  the  establishment  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  ? — No.  A  reserve  of  something  over  100,000  acres  was  made  for  the  endowment  of  a 
school  of  agriculture,  and  the  revenue,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  appropriated  purely  and  simply  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  School. 

4747.  And  the  Canterbury  College  has  really  no  claim  upon  that  endowment  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  intended  in  any  way  for  its  benefit  ?  I  understand  the  reserve  was  specifically  granted 
for  an  agricultural  school  ? — Tes.  It  was  specifically  granted  for  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  made 
fibout  the  same  time  that  the  other  reserves  were  made. 
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•I71H.  Profrmior  Cook.l  Hut,  bocauHO  llio  ('iiiilorl)ury  (.'olIrRO  Imd  llio  ninntifrnmont  of  tlio  up;ricu]-  Jifr.  dt  C.  ilaUt, 

turnl    IriiHt  PHtjili>,  did    il  not  fiili-r   into   cnpi),'i'ini'nlN  in  llio  way  «f   iiii|)i)iiiiiii({  it   ProfcHHor   <.f  

('iii'iiiihd'y  Y     WiiH  not  x|ir('lnl  nrmiiiiii'iicd  fjivcii  tii  rliniiii'try,  lifi'duoo  tliix  CKtiilc  wan  iimiiii;;!  <1  by  tlio  '^P''"  17, 1879. 

(\)llc)4(i :'-    I  limy  miy  llial  llio  lirnl  pniri-KHdr  np|i()iiiiiii  wild  ii  I'l-olccHdr  r>f  t'lit'iiiii'try,  liiivint;  regard  1o 

tliiit  I'lii't  ;  niid  r^iit'ciiil  pnniiini'iico  wiiH  ^i\('ii  tuiiKii<'iilliinil  cliciDiHlry  in  tlKMiicnKirandiiiii  lliul  wax  ttriit 

to    lOiifjIaiid.     'llio   t'liiniiiliHioncrM  iipiMiinlcd   <(i  fluKmo   (lio    I'roffHHor  of  C'liciiiiHliy   were  Hpeciallv' 

inforiiicd  tlml  ho  would  have  to  tench  clicinihlrv— a  grrnt  point  wan  nindo  of  it — as  u|)plifd  to  agricuf- 

turo.     'I'liOHo  woiiIk  wcro  iim'd  in  llio  nuiiioninilnin. 

171'.).  Ji'n\  J/'.  J.  J/tilirim.  I  i)(io8  llio  iiio(|iiiility  of  incoiiu"  an  bclwcrn  tho  povcrnl  drp.irtincntM  of 
Canlirbury  C"ollo;;o  cn'iyinatp  in  any  cxpioKMi  <1  iiitintion  ol'  tliouu  who  j;nvc  tho  cndnwiiicntB? — Tho 
land  \\i\n  roNiTvcd  liy  roHidulion  of  tlio  I'roviiioial  Conni'll  in  lH72.  'J"ho  ("olle;;*!  Ordinance  wax  panHcd 
ill  ls7H,  and  tho  Ihico  vchitmh  oi'  lOO.DlK)  acrcH  each  wore  inado  on  llio  prcmini|)lion,  J  HuppoNo,  that; 
they  Would  ho  iiiiued  on  tiriiis  of  oqnalilv.  AVhcn  tlio  (Jrdinanco  wan  paxHtd  a  clauHC  wan  iuHcrtcd 
directing;  tho  Hiuird  of  (jovoinora  to  keep  tlie  rovtiuitH  distinct,  tho  expectation  no  doubt  being  that  as 
an  e()ual  acrea^^o  had  been  leservcd  for  the  three  objects  the  revenues  would  bo  (airly  equal.  Had  it 
not  been  for  tliO  naic  of  laii<l,  the  revenues  to  all  intents  and  purposes  would  have  been  equal,  I 
believe,  to  witliin  a  few  pounds.  Tho  revenues  before  any  land  was  xold  averaged  about  £'1,000  a  year 
from  each  reserve. 

•t7uO.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  lands  belonpiiR  to  the  agricultural  trust  have  found  earlier  and 
readier  Bale  than  those  belnnging  to  tlu!  other  trubts,  and  to  that  eaUKC  the  prcFcnt  inequality  is  due? 
— Yes  ;  it  was  the  la.st  reser\e  made,  lUid  all  these  reserves  were  made  from  purely  pastoral  country. 
The  Agricultural  School  reserve  was  made  in  a  certain  valley  which  was  at  that  time  almost  inac- 
cessible, but  the  land  turned  out  to  Ic  suitable  lor  ihe  purposes  of  agriculture. 

•1701.  I'ro/i&wr  Cooft-.]  3'rom  your  knowledge  of  the  character  of  tlie  reserves  for  the  College 
proper,  is  it  likely  that  there  w  ill  be  any  very  huge  increase  of  revenue  owing  to  the  sale  of  any  of 
these  lands? — Of  tho  reserves  for  superior  education,  I  sliould  say  little,  if  any,  would  be  bought 
at  the  jircsent  ])ri(P  of  £2  an  acre.     1  know  the  country. 

•17.">L'.  J'rq/'cssor  Sfinnil.]  And  with  reference  to  tho  remaining  ])art  of  tlie  endowment  for  the  Agri- 
cultural iSchool,  do  yon  think  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  likely  to  be  sold? — I  should  say  not.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  sold  has  been  out  of  one  run  in  a  valley  called  the  Hakateramca,  and 
from  inquiries  1  have  made,  1  believe  that  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  is  mostly  exhausted.  Very 
little,  if  any,  has  been  bought  out  of  the  other  endowments,  which  form  part  of  arun  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
in  the  far  back  country. 

-1753.  Dr.  Hector-^  Do  you  think  that  the  power  whicL  has  been  granted  to  sell  these  endowment 
reserves  has  been  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  permanent  interests  of  Canterbury  College? — I  should 
say  so. 

<l-75-l'.  liev.  TV.  E.  Mtilynii.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  carrying  out  tlie  intention  of  the  Provincial 
Council  if  the  income  from  the  lands  set  apart  for  superior  education  and  for  a  school  of  agriculture 
were  fairly  divided  between  the  two  objects,  so  as  to  make  the  income  of  one  tlie  same  as  the  income  of 
the  other ':■ — 1  gather  the  intention  from  the  fact  that  these  reserves  were  made  of  equal  acreage,  and 
at  the  time  yieldii  g  almost  an  equal  rent.  The  power  to  sell  the  reserves,  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  have  been  increased,  was  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  subsequently. 

4755.  l>r.  Jlecfor.]  "What  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Board  of  Governors  towards  establishing  a 
school  of  agriculture  ?  I  understand  a  Director  has  been  appointed  ? — A  Director  has  been  appointed  ; 
contracts  to  the  extent  of  about  £'10,000  have  been  let  for  buildings  ;  a  farm  has  been  purchased  at 
considerable  cost ;  and  the  Board  has  passed  a  resolution  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships. 

4756.  In  selecting  the  gentleman  to  till  tho  jjosition  of  Director,  was  it  not  one  of  his  chief  quab- 
cations  that  he  was  able  to  teach  agricultural  chemistry  ? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  Committee,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  who  holds  the  office  is  a  chemist. 

Dr.  Powell,  F.L.S.,  was  sworn  and  examined.  2)r  Powell 

4757.  The  Chairman.']  Tou  are  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  practising  iuChristchurch? —  

I  am.  .  April  17,  1879. 

475S.  I  believe  you  hold  a  degree  ? — I  hold  the  degree  of  M.D.  of  the  Heidelberg  University. 

4759.  And  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  lecturers  in  Canterbury  College  ? — I  am. 

4760.  How  long  h.ave  you  held  the  office  of  lecturer  ? — Since  the  foundation  of  the  College.  Before 
that  I  was  lecturer  for  the  Canterbury  Collegiate  Union,  out  of  whicli  the  College  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise. 

4761.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability,  or  feasibility,  of  establishing  a  medical 
school  in  Cliristchurch  ? — Yes. 

4762.  Would  you  state  your  views  on  the  point  ? — I  think  it  is  feasible,  provided  we  had  sufficient 
funds.  There  are  certainly  not  sufficient  funds  to  enable  a  school  to  be  started  at  present.  A  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  was  sketched  out  some  time  ago,  under  which  the  services  of 
the  various  lecturers  would  be  mainly  gratuitous;  but  subsequent  events  have  shown,  I  think,  that  that 
is  not  feasible.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  lecturers  sufficiently  well  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  lecture — in  fact,  to  have  a  sufficient  hold  over  them.  The  materials  here,  I  think,  are 
suflicient  for  the  purpose.  "We  have  a  hospital  containing  over  120  beds.  I  think  there  would  be 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  studying  anatomy  here,  and  I  think  that  courses  of  lectures  could  be  delivered 
on  the  different  subjects. 

4763.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  one  medical  school  for  the 
whole  colony,  or  more  than  one  ? — N^ot  more  than  one  for  each  Island,  certainly. 

4761.  L>r.  Hector.']  Why  do  you  divide  the  two  Islands  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  the  distance  ? — Yes, 
simply  on  account  of  the  distance. 

4765.  It  is  the  same  distance  from  Wellington  to  Christchurch  as  it  is  from  Otago? — Yes  ;  but 
the  distance  from  Auckland  here  would  be  considerable,  or  from  Auckland  to  Otago. 

30— H.  1. 
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Dr.  Poicell.  4706.  Ton  lliiiik  the  additional  passage  of  a  day  or  two  in  a  steamer,  or  a  single  day  in  (lie  railway, 

" '      ■would  be  suflicicnt  to  make  it  ncctKsary  to  iiave  two  scliools,  witiiout  any  other  reanon  r — I  do  cot  think 

April  17, 1879.  it  jg  necessary  ;  1  think  it  is  advicable."  In  Great  Britain  the  Irish  and  Scotch  studenls  prefer  to  study 
in  their  own"  Universities,  and  the  iacilities  lor  travelling  are  greater  there.  The  distance  which 
students  have  to  go  from  home  enters  into  consideration. 

47t)7.  Perhaps  yon  are  talking  with  regard  to  the  future,  when  the  population  may  be  larger  than 
at  present? — 'I'o  a  con.^idenible  exlent  that  enters  into  one's  consideration.  At  the  present  time,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  belter  to  have  a  single  school  fur  both  I.-^lands,  but  I  certainly  think  tiiat  in  the  future 
it  would  be  more  advi.^able  to  have  one  ior  each  Island. 

4708.  The  Chitirman.']  If  such  schools  were  established  in  New  Zealand  do  you  think  students 
could  complete  their  medical  education  in  the  colony? — I  think  so. 

470i).  And  become  iiualified  to  obtain  degrees? — Yes  ;  1  think  so. 

4770.  Jiev.  W.  J.  lluicnt.']  Do  you  know  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  in  Otago  towards 
the  institution  of  a  medical  school? — I  only  know  from  the  Calendar.  I  sec  that  they  have  a  Professor 
of  Anatomy  there,  Professor  Mcott ;  but  I  really  do  not  know  much  more  about  it  than  that. 

4771.  Dr:  Href  or.]  AViiat  part  of  a  medical  course  is  in  operation  in  Canterbury  College  as  part 
of  the  arts  course  ? — Chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany. 

4772.  Would  not  zoology  and  botany  require  to  be  divided  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Medical  Council? — Yes  ;  I  think  they  would. 

477;?.  liev.  W.  J.  Ilabens]  Do  you  include  physiology  and  anatomy  under  zoology  and  botany  ?■ — 
Practically  you  may  say  there  is  no  physiology  aud  anatomy  taught  in  Canterbury  College — not  such 
as  would  enter  into  a  medical  course. 

4774.  Dr.  Hector.]  Are  any  of  the  lecturers  in  those  subjects  gentlemen  who  would  be  likely  to 
obtain  recognition  by  degree-granting  Universities  at  Home,  in  the  same  way  that  lecturers  in  the 
Otago  University  have  obtained  recognition? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4775.  You  say  thcro  is  ample  material  for  teaching  practical  anatomy  to  be  obtained  here  ? — I 
think  so — plenty. 

4770.  Arc  "there  any  appliances  in  the  College  buildings  suitable,  or  would  they  require  to  be 
added? — I  understand  tluit  the  Government  have  now  in  hand  a  mortuary,  with  a  dissecting-room 
attached  to  it,  at  the  hospital.  Through  some  mistake,  1  think,  it  was  intended  to  make  that  an 
operating-room,  but  of  course  there  could  be  no  operating  room  attached  to  a  dead-house — it  could  only 
be  available  as  a  dissecting-room ;  and  that  is  actually  commenced,  I  believe. 

4777.  AVhat  number  of  students  will  it  accommodate  ? — As  well  as  I  can  remember,  it  will  accom- 
modate seventeen  students. 

4778.  That  is,  three  subjects? — Xo,  two  subjects.  It  would  accommodate  those  easily,  I  think, 
speaking  only  from  memory. 

4779.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before  the  remaining  classes  required  for  a  medical  cur- 
riculum here  could  be  established  ?  "Would  it  require  appointments  to  be  made  from  outside  ? — I  think 
the  majority  could  be  filled  up  from  here. 

4780.  l)o  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  start  giving  medical  degrees  before  they  are  recognized 
out  of  the  colony  ? — No. 

47S1.  Do  you  tliinji  it  would  be  better  that  the  University  should  wait  until  the  degrees  are 
accepted  at  Home,  and  the  curriculum  prescribed? — That  would  depend  on  the  course  of  legislation  at 
Home.  If  there  is  any  prospect  of  immediate  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  there  seems  to  be,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  defer  prescribing  the  curriculum.  J3ut  if  there  should  be  any  appearance  of  the 
matter  beinp;  likely  to  be  put  oft"  indefinitely,  then  I  think  we  had  better  not  wait. 

4782.  But  adopt  a  degree  which  would  only  iiave  a  colonial  significance? — Yes.  It  is  so  in  Mel- 
bourne, yet  their  degree  is  highly  thought  of  by  the  profession. 

4783.  Supposing  it  were  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  establish  degrees  having  only  colonial  signi- 
ficance, do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  obtain  men  to  fill  the  Chairs — for  the  practical  teaching  of 
medicine — i'rom  the  Old  Country,  aud  induce  them  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time,  except  perhaps  that 
required  for  a  consulting  practice,  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  lecturers,  or  for  the  College  to 
avail  itself  of  the  teaching  power  of  the  place  ? — I  think  that,  in  the  practical  part  of  the  teaching — 
medicine,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  better  that  use  should  be  made  of  the  teaching 
power  which  exists  in  the  jilace  ;  but  with  regard  to  at  least  two  subjects — general  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  surgical  anatomy  and  dissections — I  think  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  pro- 
fessors who  would  devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching.  I  think  the  time  required  at  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessors of  those  subjects  under  the  modern  method  of  teaching  is  greater  than  can  be  given  hy  a  man 
who  is  in  practice. 

4784.  You  think  that  a  general  practitioner  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  this  colony  would  be 
sufficiently  on  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  medical  science  to  give  the  best  class  of  instruction  to 
students?  I  ask  the  question  because  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  certain 
diseases  in  this  colony,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  very  important,  but  which  cannot  be  studied;  the 
ordinary  practitioner  here  has  no  familiarity  with  them  ? — AVith  regard  to  that,  T  think  the  same 
thing  exists  everywhere.  Even  the  teachers  of  hi^li  reputation  in  English  schools  have  their 
specialities,  on  which  they  are  very  well  informed,  and  have  seen  very  little  practice  in  many  important 
branches  of  the  profession. 

47S3.  From  your  knowledsc  of  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  combine  into  one  medical  school  the  teachers  from  Otago  and  Christchurch,  so  that  the  course  should 
be  partly  taken  in  one  place  aud  partly  in  the  other? — I  do  not  think  it  is  impracticable,  but  I  think  it 
is  hardly  desirable. 

4786.  Has  such  a  scheme  suggested  itself  to  yon  for  consideration  ? — No. 

4787.  Tlie  Chairman.']  If  a  medical  school  were  established  in  Christchurch,  do  you  think  a  fair 
number  of  students  would  be  obtainable,  so  as  to  warrant  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  school  ? — I  think 
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«o.     I  RtippoRO  HtuilontH  would  coiiu"  froui  olflowliciro.     I  hnvo  licnrd  of  sovornl  iiiniiiricH  in  ChriMtchurcL      Dr.  Pomll. 

from  rallii'i-H  of  hdiin,  iim  Id  whcllirr  tlioro  was  any  hope  of  Mlartiii),'  HUch  a  Hulioiil :  in  fact,  ono  or  two  . 

younir  men  liavo  l)i'oii  momI  Id  ICiiniiiiid.  April  17, 1879. 

I7ss.  At  proHcnt,  piiroiilM  wishing'  llinir  hdms  to  ntitop  tlin  inodicnl  profcHMioii  arc  obliged  to  Bond 
thoin  nut  ofllu"  CDlDiiy  Id  olilaiu  tlu<  iiucuiMxarv  I'ducalion  ? — Yon. 

■|.7s'.l     \iiil  you  arc  awam  lliat  lliat  has  lakcu  placii  iu  Canliirliiiry  ? — Yoh. 

(•7110  Ai'CDiNliuL;  to  a  Ncalo  lliat  was  laid  boforo  us  tli(<  1"i"uh  would  coino  to  about  £50  per  annum. 
Do  you  tliink  ilio  ])aynu>nt  of  thai  huiu  foi-  llirco  ycar«  would  bo  any  obMtaido  in  tho  way  of  parents 
giving  ihi'ir  childrfii  a  niedioal  oducalion? — I  think  that  anunint  is  very  moderate. 

47!) I  Vdu  do  not  think  it  would  bo  ho  exeoasivo  an  to  prevent  paruntH  from  putting  their  «ong 
into  llu)  medical  pnd'os.sion  ? — N'o.  I  cannnt  exactly  recolieet  what  the  annual  ft^o  wan  at  St. 
Uartholoniow'.s,  tho  kcIiodI  at  which  I  waB  educated,  but  I  know  you  could  compound  for  three  years 
for  JC'.'O,  which  would  lie  .CHI)  a  year.  AVcIl,  I  think  the  difference  between  that  Hum  and  JC.jO  hero  is 
very  moderate,  comparcil  with  the  larc;c  expenditure  wiiich  would  bo  incurred  in  Hcndiiijj  students  out 
of  the  cidony.     I  thirdi  the  scale  propoMcd  is  quite  moderate. 

l-7!)2.  Dr.  fier/or.]  In  tho  eon.stitution  of  tho  New  Zealand  University  there  i«  no  mention 
of  deforces  in  seicMce.  It  has  been  sUL,'nested  that  they  w^ould  be  ft  useful  addition  to  tho  powers  of  tho 
Uuivi'rsily.     Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  tliey  would  bo  a  useful  addition. 

4793.  To  what  purpose  would  the  (le:,'ree  be  applied  r"  I  mean,  for  what  reason  would  it  besought 
by  students? — I  think  that  many  students  have  proclivities  iu  the  direction  of  science,  and  would 
eajjerly  endeavour  to  obtain  a  decree  for  which  tho  education  would  be  lari,'cly  of  a  scientific  nature 
but  who  shun  more  particularly  a  severe  study  of  languages. 

■i7i)f.  What  standard  of  classical  attainments  would  you  propose  to  require  for  this  degree 
of  scienco? — 1  should  make  Latin  compulsory  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  IJ.A.  degree.  Mathematics  would  certainly  be  made  compulsory — I  think  eveu  to  the  extent  of 
tho  B..\.  degree. 

4795.  Would  you  make  it  an  alternative  degree  to  classics,  the  distinguishing  feature  in  an  arts 
course  ? — Yes. 

•1796.  lief.  W.  J.  Habeiis.]  Do  you  think  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  natural  sciences  are  of  a  satisfactory  kind  ? — I  have  thought,  as  the  examinations  aro 
now  conducted,  that  the  teaching  in  natural  science  and  physical  science  wlndly  fails  of  its  aim. 

4797.  What  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  examinations  ? — The  present  method  of  examination  simply 
by  papers  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  test  of  memory.  I  think  that,  in  order  that  the  object  and  aim  of 
physical  and  natural  science  teaching  should  be  attained,  the  examination  should  be  partly  practical 
and  vied  voce. 

4798.  Could  you  obtain  that  with  a  simultaneous  examination  conducted  at  different  places  ? — I 
think  so. 

4799.  Toil  could  with  regard  to  specimens — that  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  Cambridge  local 
examinations  ;  but  how  would  you  manage  the  viva  voce  part  ? — I  think  the  examination  by  specimens, 
and  so  on,  should  be  vivci  voce.  The  practical  knowledge  of  the  student  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  tested 
by  mere  dry  specimens. 

4500.  The  inconvenience  of  conducting  examinations  at  different  places  simultaneously  in  that 
way  would  not  be  greater  than  the  advantage  gained  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  tbe  advantage 
■would  be  very  great ;  and  I  certainly  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a  science  degree  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

4S00a..  Dr.  Sector.']  Do  you  tliink  that  in  granting  technical  degrees  the  candidates  should  all  be 
brought  up  to  one  place  for  examination,  and  that  the  examination  should  be  conducted  as  it  would  be 
in  a  University  at  Ifome  ?  Have  you  thought  of  it  in  that  way  ? — I  have  thought  of  it,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  the  matter. 

4501.  Do  you  think  that,  when  people  are  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  colony  to  shoot 
rifles  at  the  same  target,  it  would  not  be  equally  useful  to  bring  men  together  to  answer  the  same 
examination  papers  before  the  same  examiners  in  subjects  which  may  aft'ect  their  future  life? — I  am 
not  thinking  of  the  mere  inconvenience  of  the  plan  ;  but  the  natural  sciences  are  so  very  Tvide  that,  if 
they  are  to  be  taught  thoroughly,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  some  of  the  departments  there  must  be  an 
indication  from  the  teacher,  for  the  assistance  of  the  examiner,  as  to  the  scope  of  his  teaching.  The 
present  method  of  teaching  natural  science  with  ^Nicholson's  text-book  is  to  give  a  general  skim  over 
the  -whole  subject,  which  a  student  can  get  up  in  a  few  months,  and  he  can  pass  a  very  good  examination 
and  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  subject. 

4502.  The  C/iain/iaii.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  University  of  New  Zealand, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  has  assumed  the  form  most  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  colony  as  regards 
superior  education  ? — I  think  that  there  should  be  one  University  for  New  Zealand,  and  that  endowed 
colleges  should  be  affiliated  to  the  University  in  the  diflereut  centres  of  population,  such  as  Christ- 
church,  Duuedin,  Wellington,  and  Auckland.  I  think  there  should  be  a  larger  representation  of  the 
teaching  element  upon  the  Senate  of  the  Uuiversit}' ;  and  I  think  that  the  examinations  should  be 
conducted  in  the  colony. 

4803.  And,  I  presume,  that  the  teaching  sbonld  be  done  in  the  colleges,  and  that  the  University 
should  be  merely  an  examining  body  ? — i'es. 
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5Ir.  G.  M.  O'Rorkc,  M.II.K.,  in  the  chair. 

llev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professor  >^ale, 
ProffSHor  ."Shand. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook. 

]lev.  W.  J.  llabens  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Heeler, 

Mr.  C.  C.  BowEK,  jM.II.R.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 
4801.  I'he  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  have  been  connected  with  Canterbury  from  its  earliest  days? 
—Yes. 

4805.  You  are  one  of  the  governors  of  Canterbury  College  ? — Yes. 

4806.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?— I  wan  chairman  of  the  Collegiate  Union,  from 
which  the  Canterbury  College  originated,  and  I  was  one  of  tlic  first  governors  of  tiie  College  appointed 
uiulur  tho  Ordinance.  I  was  a  governor  in  1874,  when  I  resigned  on  taking  office  in  the  liovernment, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1878. 

4S07.  Do  you  think  that  Cantorbui-y  College  gives  that  degree  of  University  education  that  a 
community  like  Chrislchurc-h  requires?— I  think  it  is  doing  as  much  now  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  how  recently  it  has  been  instituted  ;  and  that  it  is  doing  almost  as  much  as,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

4808.  Professor  S/iand.]  Are  there  a  sufGcicnt  number  of  secondary  schools  in  this  part  of  tho 
country  to  supply  Canterbury  College  witii  a  good  set  of  students? — There  is  only  one  secondary 
school  at  present  in  Canterbury,  and  that  is  in  Christchurch — Christ's  Colletje  Gr.aniinar  School. 

4800.  Are  you  aware  whether  a  considerable  number  of  the  students  of  Canterbury  College  come 
from  that  secondary  school? — I  do  not  think  I  should  say  a  considerable  number — a  certain  number, 
not  a  great  many.  But  there  will  be  more  each  year.  Canterbury  College  is  a  new  institution,  and 
probably  the  two  have  not  yet  worked  iu  together.  I  do  not  think  many  ))arents  understand  yet  how 
they  can  obtain  here  advanced  education  for  their  sons  b3'  passing  them  from  one  inr-titution  to  the 
other.  I  think  too  many  are  in  the  habit  of  fancying  that  their  sous'  education  is  completed  after 
they  have  done  a  little  schooling. 

"  4810.  And  you  think  that  difficulty  is  now  diminishing  ? — I  think  it  is,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to 
diminish. 

4811.  The  Chamnan.]  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  Christ's  College? — Yes  ;  I  am  a 
member  of  the  governing  body. 

4812.  Prom  your  position  as  a  governor  of  both  institutions  do  you  think  there  is  any  lack  of 
harmony  between  Canterbury  College  and  Christ's  College? — No,  1  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think 
there  was  such  a  tendency  at  one  time,  and  that,  throu£;h  a  misunderstanding,  tiicre  might  have  been 
a  little  jealousy  ;  but  that  has  worn  off,  and  it  is  more  and  more  understood  that  each  has  its  own 
sphere  of  usefulness.  My  own  opinion  is  very  distinct,  and  I  have  often  stated  it  in  my  place  on  both 
Boards,  that  tlie  best  work  that  can  be  done  at  Christ's  College  is  that  of  a  grammar  school,  and  tlie 
fellows  would  do  best  by  concentrating  their  efforts  towards  makina;  it  a  good  grammar  school.  ]My 
own  belief  is  that  it  would  make  an  excellent  one,  and  that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony  and  the  great  difficulties  iu  maintaining  the  school  in  the  early  days,  Christ's  College  Grammar 
School  has  done  remarkably  well. 

4S1.S.  Professor  Shand.]  Holdinj;;  these  views,  do  you  think  that  Christ's  College  ought  to  withdraw 
from  affiliation  with  tho  University? — I  do.  I  was  never  in  f.avour  of  the  affiliation  myself.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  there  was  a  reason  for  it.  The  reason  that  the  affiliation  was  considered  necessary 
bv  the  Christ's  College  governors  was  that,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  University  scholarships 
were  competed  for,  their  scholars,  if  they  obtained  scholarships,  were  withdrawn  from  the  school 
before  they  had  completed  their  school  education.  That  was,  I  believe,  really  the  reason.  I  am  not 
authorized  to  say  so,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  the  Christ's  College  authorities  would  not  care  so  much 
about  the  affiliation  if  the  ai;e  at  which  University  scholarships  are  competed  for  were  altered. 

4814.  Jiev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  age  should  be  altered? — Yes;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly my  opinion.     I  think  fifteen  too  early  an  age  for  University  teaching. 

4"sl.5.  What  minimum  age  would  you  be  disposed  to  fix  ? — I  think  that,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be 
real  University  teaching,  the  age  ought  to  be  seventeen ;  but  under  no  circumstances  ought  the 
minimum  age  to  be  under  sixteen. 

4S1G.  Professor  Shaiid.]  And  I  suppose  you  bear  in  mind  that  a  scholar  need  not  be  of  the  mini- 
mum age — that,  in  fact,  if  there  were  a  great  competition  the  tendency  would  be  to  raise  the  age  of 
the  successful  competitors  very  much  above  the  minimum? — Yes;  that  is  the  case.  But,  practically, 
at  first  there  is  not  such  great  competition,  and,  as  some  of  the  best-taught  of  the  very  young  men  or 
boys  were  at  Christ's  College  Grammar  School,  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  early  age  was  felt  at 
once  in  that  school. 

4817.  I  remind  you  of  that,  because  if  the  minimum  age  were  fixed  at  seventeen  the  tendency  of 
competition  might  be  to  raise  the  average  age  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  maximum  age  as  well  as  a  minimum.  I  do  not  think  young  men  of  any  age  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  compete. 

4818.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  examinations  that  have  been  set  for  junior  scholarships  ? 
— I  have  not  examined  them  sufficieutly  to  be  able  to  give  a  direct  opinion  now  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  scholarships  rather  competitions  for  honours  than  aids  to  younger  boys  to  get  a  higher 
education.  In  fact,  1  very  much  doubt  the  expediency,  so  long  as  our  teaching  staffs  are  not  complete, 
of  spending  large  sums  on  these  prizes. 

4819.  Per.  W.  J.  IIahens.'\  Would  you  be  disposed,  then,  to  make  the  scholarship  examination 
r.ather  a  pass  examination,  in  which  the  prizes  would  goto  the  best, than  an  cx.amination  with  a  certain 
high  standard  which  must  be  reached  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  scholarships — that  it 
ought  not  so  much  to  be  an  honour  esamiuation. 
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4820.  Frofetior  JS/'ow/t.]  Do  ymi  npprovo  of  Hcliolarnlii|)H  rtH  ii  whole— nelioliiiMliipH  in  tho  ordinary  Mr.  C.  C.  Jiowtn, 
HonHo,  Hiu'li  iiH  llio  pnivinciiil  Mclioliir.HliiiiH  nn>  hero  ? — 'I'hn  iiioro  I  hod  of  thcin  llm  Iomh  1  caro  for  Ihein.  ~ 

'I'hoy  niiiy  Im  (ivcnUmc.     I  hciiovo  tlmt,  if  wii  ooiilil  only  (^((t  iil  lhi>  oM  idt-ii  of  KcholiirHlii|)M,  and  knew    '  P"  '■°'  "*'''■ 
liow  to  t'onror  tlu'in  \vlu«ro  tlicy  woro  tiiosi  wantoil,  it  wniiM  ho  an  n(lvanln>;o.     .Si-holai'Hin|>H  <liil  more 
pood  when  they  wcni  lonltcd  upon  as  aids  to  poor  si-hoiar.-t.     'I'liu  dillioully  iH  to  know  lii>w  to  apportion 
tliuiu  nndiM' Hiii'h  I'tinditlonM. 

•I.S21.  li  in  II  ililiiciilly  in  this  country  too? — Yoh  ;  hut  I  am  quito  sure  thoy  wouKl  do  more  good 
thus  hi'Mlowi'd  tiian  under  thin  r(nii|)olilivi>  hj'hIoiii. 

■1>>122.  Jiiio.  ir.  J.  Iliilicnu.]  Do  you  not  liiiid(  tliat  a  kind  of  durnncratic  idea  of  oquahty,  which 
exislH  hero,  would  niako  it  almost  impoHMihlu  In  oKtiihliKh  an  inviiliouN  diHtinction  hutwocn  poor  candi- 
iliitcs  and  oliiors  ':*  — J  think  it  would  bo  more  diUieult  here.  At  tho  name  limo  I  can  seo  perfectly  well 
that  the  Keholai-sliips  very  often  go  to  thowo  who  want  tliem  leaHt. 

•JS2;J.  I'rtijfxsor  S/iiiikI.]  Do  you  not  think  it  woiihl  ho  ohjectionahlo  to  attach  tho  Rtif^ma  of 
iiovorty  to  a  ncholarnUip  ? — Yen,  1  do.  1  know  that  is  a  dilfieuliy.  But  1  think  tho  evil  is  intenHilled 
by  making;  the  exaniinatioiiH  too  severe.  I  would  rather  lis  a  limited  age,  and  not  make  them  ho  Hovcrc. 
I'or  instance,  if  there  were  two  or  three  Bcholarships,  1  would  rather  let  ihem  be  competed  for  hy 
youths  of  dillerenl.  a?,'0.s  over  seventeen,  so  as  to  give  a  chance  to  hoys  of  diiferent  ages,  and  I  would 
require  aceuraey  rather  than  extent  of  information.  Sujiposing  there  were  four  scliolarsliipH,  and  tho 
ages  were  between  seventeen  aiitl  twenty-one,  1  would  raincr  sjive  one  for  boys  of  seventeen,  ono  for 
youtlis  of  eighteen,  ono  for  youths  of  uinoteon,  and  so  on,  than  allow  tliem  all  to  bo  competed  for 
togothor,  so  as  to  let  the  hoys  who  had  crammed  longest  have  the  best  chance  for  them  all. 

4821.  Dr.  Jlfc/or.]  Then  you  would  make  those  diiferent  scholarships  tenable  for  different 
periods  ? — Yes. 

•1S25.  The  ono  for  boys  of  eighteen  for  a  shorter  period  ? — 1  do  not  know  tliat ;  because  I  think 
they  ought  all  to  bo  annually  renewable  on  proof  of  steatly  reading. 

•lS2ti.  Pro/insor  Broirit.j  But  you  would  make  the  attainments  different  at  each  stage  ? — Yes. 

4-827.  Then  is  this  plan  to  give  a  chance  to  tho  less-trained  boy  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  there  are 
two  objections  to  a  hirgo  expenditure  on  scholarships  :  one  is  that,  where  we  have  such  limited  means 
for  increasing  the  teaching  |)Ower,  it  is  giving  too  great  an  advantage  to  the  ablest  boys,  and  diminish- 
ing tho  chance  of  education  for  those  who  are  less  able, — because  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  have 
funds  for  a  long  lime  to  bring  up  the  teaching  power  to  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  Then, 
again,  I  really  think  it  is  a  system  of  giving  prizes  to  those  whose  parents  can  best  afford  to  have  their 
sons  crammed. 

4S28.  I)}:  Hector.']  "When  you  say  the  funds  are  insufTicient,  are  you  talking  of  the  colony 
generally? — Yes.  I  believe  we  have  not  suilicieut  money  to  keep  up  adequate  teaching  staffs,  aud  as 
long  as  that  is  the  case  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  riglit  to  expend  the  funds  in  prizes. 

4S20.  Frnfessor  Shaiid.^  Do  your  remarks  refer  to  all  grades  of  education — primary  and  secondary 
education? — To  a  great  extent,  although  I  do  not  say  that  a  few  scholarships  may  not  be  advisable. 
I  would  not  be  so  much  against  them  if  we  could,  without  creating  any  invidious  distinction,  devise  a 
scheme  for  assisting  bovs  who  are  really  studious,  and  who  perhaps  may  not  have  had  the  very  best 
chance  of  being  trained  for  a  scholarship.  There  are  cases  in  which  p3rei\ts,  who  do  not  want  them  at 
all,  put  their  sons  in  training  for  Government  scholarships.  They  are  quite  right  in  desiring  that  their 
sons  should  win  the  honour  of  the  thing.  They  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  their  sons  into  regular 
training,  and  cut  out  industrious  boys  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  give  them  an  education  but  who 
are  quite  deserving  of  it. 

■4830.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  fitness  of  a  boy  to  compete  for  a  scholarship 
will  often  depend  simply  on  social  and  family  advantages  ? — Certainly. 

4S3L.  Frrifesnor  Brown.]  Does  this  not  exist  in  other  countries? — Yes;  and  I  think  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  certain  local  scholarships  that  have  been  abolished  at  Home.  Xow  thac  the 
scholarships  are  upon  what  is  considered  a  more  libeiwl  basis,  it  turns  out  that  the  effect  is  to  diminish 
more  and  more  the  ch.iuces  of  those  who  have  not  the  very  first  educational  advantages. 

4532.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  So  that  the  democratic  idea  rather  leads  to  aristocratic  privileges  in 
the  end  r — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4533.  IVie  Chairman.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  combining  grammar- 
school  education  and  University  education  in  the  one  institution  ? — I  am  very  much  opposed  to  such  a 
combination.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  mistake.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  would  certainly  lead  to  the 
deterioration  of  both. 

4534.  "With  regard  to  the  governing  body  of  Canterbury  College,  do  you  think  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  the  governors  is  a  salisfactor\'  one? — It  is  certainly  not  satisfactory;  and  yet,  before 
collegiate  bodies  are  really  established,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  very  hard  to  know  what 
the  constituency  should  be. 

4535.  Do  you  think  the  professors  of  the  College  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  at  present  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought.  The  teaching  power  ought  to  be  represented.  I 
think  also  that,  as  soon  as  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  the  graduates  ought  to  be  represented 
on  the  Board.     This,  of  course,  is  provided  for. 

4836.  Rec.  W.  J.  Hahen^.]  Do  you  tiiink  that  the  provision  of  the  Ordinance  under  which  the 
College  was  founded,  by  which  the  control  of  the  College  will  by-and-by  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
graduates  of  the  University  who  are  members  of  the  College,  is  a  satisfactory  one  ? — No  :  I  do  not 
think  it  ougiit  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  graduates.  As  I  said  before,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
discover  what  the  constituency  should  be.  It  ought  to  be  a  mixed  one,  and  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  judgment  to  select  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  the  College  grows  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  body  will  have  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time.  We  cannot  make  a  cut-and-dried 
constitution.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  you  could  immediately,  before  there  is  a  strong  bodv  of 
graduates,  establish  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  constituency. 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen.         4837.  Dr.  Hector.]    Do  you  know  of  any  precedent  where  the  governing  body  of  a  college,  as 

. opposed  to  a  UniverBily,  is  elected  directly  by  graduates  ?— No. 

April  18, 1879.  4,s3S.  Do  you  tliiiik  tho  adoptimi  of  tliat  method  was  merely  following  the  mode  of  election  to  the 

Senate  of  a  University  ? — I  do  not  e.\actly  know  how  it  aroHO,  but  I  know  there  was  very  great 
dillicuUv  at  the  time  in  tryinj;  to  discover  a  good  scheme.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  leave 
tho  constitution  of  tlio  jjovornin^'  body  permanently  as  it  at  prCHcnt  exists  ;  and  the  Ordinance  was  an 
attempt  to  make  a  provision  for  giving  tlie  College  tlie  power  of  self-government  by-and-by  ;  but  it 
was  a  crude  attempt.  I  think  the  graduates  and  professora  should  have  a  share  iu  tho  uomiuatioa  of 
tho  Council. 

4S:J9.  ]f  the  govcrnin:;  body  were  made  to  include  some  persons  who  derived  emolument  from  the 
College,  would  you  think  it  proper  to  impose  restrictions  upon  them  iu  the  exercise  of  their  powers  at 
members? — -Tes  ;  so  far  as  linance  goes.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  or  convenient  that  they  should 
deal  with  all  questions  of  finance. 

4810.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  management  of  the  original  endowments  should  be  in 
tho  hands  of  trustees,  and  separate  from  the  ordinary  management? — Yes;  I  think  so. 

4S-11.  Do  you  think  the  Board  sliouKl  be  quite  distinct? — I  have  not  thought  that  matter  out,  and 
would  not  like  to  say  exactly  how  it  ou'»ht  to  be  done.  I  think  there  will  be  great  dilBculty  about  it. 
As  I  said  before,  my  opinion  is  that  the  system  of  college  Kovernment  must  grow  gradually — that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  cr.nstitution  now.  I  think  what  we  could  do  at  jiresent  is  to  bring  an 
element  of  rapresenlation  into  the  present  constitution;  that  we  should  fjive  the  professors  a  voice  in 
tho  governing  bodv,  and  give  the  existing  graduates,  as  they  come  in — without  waiting  until  there  are 
a  certain  number — a  small  proportionate  voice.  In  that  way  we  might  improve  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  without  attemjitiug  to  make  a  constitution  ailecting  finality. 

4812.  Professor  Sliand.']  Considering  that  the  mut^eum  and  the  public  library  and  other  institutions 
are  under  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury  College,  do  you  not  think  the  public  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  some  way? — 1  would  rather  that  the  public  were  represented  through  the  Government  by 
nomination  than  by  ])opular  election.  I  do  not  think  popular  election  is  at  all  a  proper  system  for  a 
collegiate  bod}-  of  any  kind. 

4843.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  University  of  New  Zealand  lias  assumed  that  form  most 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony — I  mean,  being  merely  an  examining  body  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  under  the  present  circunistauces  of  the  country  any  other  form  would  be  satisfactory.  I 
do  not  quite  know  how  the  University  could  be  a  teaching  body,  under  existing  circumstances. 

4844.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  colony,  do  you  think  that  University  education  is  fairly 
extended  throughout  tho  length  and  breadth  of  New  Ze.iland  ? — No,  it  is  not.  My  impression  is  that 
at  present  what  would  meet,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  requirements  of  the  colony  would  be  that  there 
should  be  two  more  colleges  established,  endowed  with  lauds — and  I  know  there  are  lands  which  eould 
be  set  aside  for  the  purpose — one  at  Wt-llington,  aud  another  at  Auckland.  AVith  four  colleges, 
comprising  the  Otasio  Univer-sity,  Canterbury  College,  a  college  at  "Wellington,  and  one  at  Auckland, 
I  think,  for  the  present,  the  requirements  of  the  colony  would  be  met. 

484.5.  Professor  Shaiul.]  If  you  had  four  such  colleges  for  superior  education,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  single  University,  which  would  also  be  a  teacliing  Uni- 
versity ? — It  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing,  if  they  are  afliliated  to  the  I^niversity. 

4840.  I  do  not  mean  afliliated  to  the  University,  but  incorporated  with  the  University,  so  as  to 
form  a  sinijle  body  ? — That  is  a  difference  in  name,  but  practically  would  it  not  result  in  the  same 
thing?  If  they  were  nominally  incorporated  it  would  mean  practically  that  each  pursued  its  own 
course,  aud  that  the  University  supervised  them. 

4847.  The  difference  is  this :  that  at  present,  with  outside  examiners,  tlie  teaching  is  apt  to  be 
made  subordinate  to  tho  examinations;  but  if  the  teaching  and  examining  bodies  are  virtually  tho 
same,  the  examinations  would  be  made  subordinate  to  the  teaching.  Which  of  these  eases  would  in 
your  opinion  bo  preferable  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  the  system  of  the  London  University,  with 
modifications,  is  best  adapted  to  our  circumstances.  I  think  t:iat  the  University  might  so  arrange  the 
esaniinations  and  the  examiners  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  diflerent  colleges,  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  has  been  the  case. 

4848.  i?f^'.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing  the  colleges  as  such,  or  certain 
oiEcers  or  authorities  of  each  college,  to  be  represented  by  certain  members  of  their  own  election  on 
tlie  Senate  of  the  University  ? — Yes  :  tiiat  might  be  very  advi.sable.  It  might  to  some  extent  meet  the 
view  which  is  put  in  the  question  of  Professor  Shand. 

4840.  Dr.  Ifecfor.]  Would  you  include  within  the  province  of  such  a  body  the  control  of  the  local 
expenditure  of  each  college? — No;  I  would  leave  the  expenditure  of  each  college  entirely  to  its 
own  governing  body.     I  do  not  think  the  University  ought  to  interfere  in  that. 

4830.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  possible  advantage  in  allowing  distinct  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony  to  follow  each  its  own  course  of  study,  and  grant  independent  degrees? — The  great 
objection  to  that  would  be  that  the  degrees  would  become  comparatively  valueless.  As  it  is,  it  will  be 
an  uphill  fight  for  a  young  colony  like  this  to  make  its  degrees  respected  ;  and  I  think  that,  if  there 
were  three  or  four  degree-granting  bodies  in  a  small  colony  like  New  Zealand,  the  degrees  would 
become  almost  valueless. 

4S51.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  indirect  advantages,  in  the  way  of  stimulating  different 
kinds  of  education,  that  would  compensate  for  that  loss  in  the  value  of  the  degree  ? — The  competition 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  wholesome  if  it  led  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  every  affiliated  college  to 
send  up  the  largest  number  of  scholars  qualified  for  degrees.  But  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation, 
I  am  afraid,  to  lower  the  standards,  if  they  had  the  power  to  give  separate  degrees. 

4852.  You  think  it  is  essential,  then,  that  all  the  graduates  should  be  brought  to  one  examination  ? 
— Yes. 

4S53.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  standard  for  the  different  subjects  should  be  the  same — that  there 
should  be  no  difference  of  standard — and  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  graduates  to  one 
examination  ? — I  think  so. 
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■IS.' I'.  AV'oiiIil  it  l)f>  pnsHJMo,  ill  your  (i]>iiiiiin,  (liiit  (lillVrcnl   pollcpcH  uliniilil  Rranl  ilio  »nmo  ilojjrco  Sir.  C.  C.  Bouen. 

upon  oxiiiMiniiiidii  imprrM  prcpiirril  liy  ilidVi'i'iil  <'\iiiiiiii('rH  ?      I  iiiii  ulriiid  it  wuiild  not   l»c  lli«  hamo  

(ic<;r('o.     U  inii,'lil  do,  1111(1  il  iiiiyhl  not  lie,     'riii'r<<  wniilil  lie  lui  uucortniiity  nliiiiil  it.     In  L'liivrrHiticH    April  18,  1870. 
nt  Uoino— ftuJ  I  sec  tluil  in  tlio  Jiinnioii  I'liiverHity  it  in  llio  Hiuno  an  lit  Oxford  and  ('ainbrid^o — tho 
cxatniniM-M  tin*  uiipoiiilfd  oiieli  yoni'  loi'  ('<«  oxiuiiinuliuiiK,  and  I  prcBumo  it  in  tbu  eauio  oxaminatiuii 
tliruiiKlioiit  for  tlio  dogrco. 

'tH.'i.'i.  lirv.  W.  J.  litihfns.']  Do  you  tliiiik  thnt  tho  exnniinationH  of  ono  Univemity  might  bo  oo 
nrrnuRcd  ns  to  nllow  for  coiiHidprnlilo  dill'crontiation  iimon^  ibcM'ullcupH  nJi  to  tlio  general  ncopo  of  their 
work  H—  Vi'H  ;  niiy  nuiiilicr  of  hiiIiJccIh  couM  lie  imido  optional  for  a  degree.  What  J  mean  is  tliat 
there  should  lie  the  same  cxaiiiiiialion  lor  the  name  Niiliject. 

•isrid.  Whilst  you  are  in  fiiMiiir  of  eslablihliiii};  four  cullogea  throuKhout  tho  eolony,  aro  you  of 
0|iinion  that  thiMo  nlioiild  li(>  only  one  body  y;rantin!;  dcfjrees? — Ves.  With  regard  to  the  government 
of  tho  Univer.sily,  I  do  iidt  think  the  present  Mynteiii  of  nomination  of  tho  Seiialo  is  natisfactory.  1  am 
not  speakiiif:  now  of  tlie  n^ai-hiiiery.  I  am  talkiiif^  of  the  iieeeNHitv  for  one  examining  body,  and  one 
degree-giving  body.  AVIien  I  naid  thai  the  present  Hystein  of  liaving  one  examining  body  wan  the  bent, 
1  did  not  mean  that  T  felt  tialislicd  with  the  ])reneiit  system  of  nominating  llie  .Scnale. 

•lsr>7.  'riir  C/iiiirmnii.]  WoiiKl  you  suggest  any  im|)rovement  in  llu^  constitution  of  tho  Senate? — 
1  think  that  llie  alliliatod  colleges  ouglit  to  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  tlu'  Senate. 

■1S5S.  Do  1  nndcrstand.  from  that,  that  you  think  tho  profcssor.s  in  tho  colleges,  which  you  arc  of 
opinioi\  ought  to  be  established,  should  be  on  tho  Senate':' — 1  have  already  said  I  thought  the  teaching 
BtatF— tho  jirofessors — ought  to  have  a  voice  in  tho  election  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  local 
colleges.  If  the  colleges  had  a  voice  in  tlie  election  of  tho  Senate  the  professors  would  of  course  also 
have  a  voice.  If  yon  mean  by  the  question,  wliether  they  should  personally  bo  members  of  the 
Senate,  1  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  they  should  be  per.<onnl!y  members  of  the  University 
Senate  than,  for  some  reasons,  of  the  loral  governing  bodies,  becau.se  of  the  finance  question.  If  they 
were  elected  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  serve.  I  should  not  put  a  bar  to  their  being  on  the 
University  Senate.  I  think  that  in  all  these  bodies  the  Government  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
nominating  power,  because  of  tlie  large  amount  of  money  that  comes  from  the  public,  and  because  it 
keeps  the  public  and  the  House  of  Representatives  interested  in  the  government  of  these  bodies;  but 
tho  national  share  of  Vniversity  government  should  be  exercised  always  by  direct  nomination,  not  by 
popular  election. 

4S59.  Jier.  W.  J.  ILihenx.l  Do  you  think  the  University  should  have  any  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors  in  the  afliliated  colleges  ?  —  No.  I  think  it  would  destroy  the  energy  and 
the  csprif  de  corps  of  the  colleges  if  the  University  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal  afl'airs  in 
that  way. 

•ISUO.  Dr.  Ht'c/or.']  Do  you  think  that  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  should  be  made  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  colleges  rather  than  by  the  general  body  of 
graduates? — Not  entirely  ;  I  said  that  they  should  have  a  voice. 

4S61.  As  distinct  from  the  graduates  ? — Yes. 

■ISG'2.  You  mean  that  the  Senate  should  be  partly  nominated,  partly  elected  by  the  graduates,  and 
partly  elected  by  the  local  governing  bodies  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  fall  into 
a  satisfactory  system,  and,  both  with  regard  to  the  Senate  and  the  local  governing  bodies,  anj'  system 
that  we  may  adopt  at  present  must  be  tentative.  We  shall  have  to  feel  our  way  by  as  much  as  possible 
representing  the  ditlerent  forces. 

4S63.  jRci'.  IF.  J.  Ilahrns^  Do  you  think  the  ad  eundem  graduates  should  have  exactly  the  same 
standing  and  influence  in  the  University  as  those  who  graduate  in  the  University  by  examination  ? — 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  should.  I  know  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  exceptional  cu-cumstance  that  at  first  there  were  few  graduates  jiroper,  and  a  large 
number  of  ad  eundem  graduates,  into  whose  hands  the  power  would  be  thrown.  But  when  we  get  to  a 
normal  state  of  things  there  will  be  a  comparatively  small  number  of  ad  eundem  graduates  ;  and,  if  the 
ad  eundem  degree  means  anything,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  confer  any  advantage  at  all,  it  should  give 
the  same  status  as  is  given  to  the  graduate.  And  I  think  the  admission  of  ad  eundem  graduates  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  throws  a  little  fresh  blood  into  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body,  and 
introduces  men  with  new  ideas  who  have  graduated  in  other  places.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  care  that  the  ad  eundem  degree  was  not  given  in  a  reckless  way  to  persons  holding  valueless  degrees. 
I  quite  understand  the  cry  raised  against  the  system  at  first:  the  graduates  proper  would  have  been 
swamped  by  the  ad  eundem.  graduates.  But  that  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  future.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  University  representing  not  onlv  the  various  interests  of  the  colony,  but  also  the  varied  learning  and 
the  learned  experience  of  other  countries,  we  should  encourage  graduates  of  other  Universities  to  take 
\vp  ad  eundem  degrees.  It  would  be  au  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  that  graduates  of  other 
Universities  of  repute  and  high  standing,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  and  shown  sufficient  interest  in 
the  matter  to  obtain  ad  eundem  degrees,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  Grovernment  of  our  University. 
We  want  a  little  exterior  light. 

4864.  Dr.  Hector.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desii-able  that  the  restriction  which  requires  the 
constitution  of  the  Convocation  to  await  the  existence  of  thirty  graduates  after  examination  should  be 
removed  ? — A  reconstitutioii  of  the  governing  body  would  modify  this  provision  altogetlier,  by  bringing 
other  elements  into  consideration. 

4S6-5.  Do  you  think  any  useful  result  would  arise  from  bringing  Convocation  into  force  at  once? 
— No  ;  I  do  not.  When  I  was  speaking  of  the  ad  eundem  degree,  I  particularly  said  that  whatever 
mischief  might  arise  from  its  influence  would  be  felt  at  first,  before  there  was  a  sufficient  body  of  local 
graduates.  But,  I  confess,  I  do  not  think  men  will  care  to  apply  for  au  ad  eundem  degree  if  they 
are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  University  when  Convocation  becomes  a  reality. 

Mr.  John  Inglis  sworn  and  examined. 

4866.  The  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  Chairmau  of  the  Board  of  Education  ? — I  am.  '''  _i "^  "' 

4867.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — OiT  and  on,  for  three  or  four  years.  ^pi-il  is,  X879. 
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JlTr.  J.  Inyiit.  4SG8.  In  your  position  as  Chairman  of  tho  Board  of  Education  have  you  any  control  over 

^       Bccondary  scIiooIh  ? — Nouo  wliatcvcr. 

April  18,  1870.  4SG'J.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  tho  Normal  School? — Yes;  that  i»  under  tho  control  of  the 

Board  of  Education. 

4870.  Jiev.  TV.  J.  IIahen-i.'\  Do  you  think  that  Iho  arrangement  liy  which  the  Normal  Scliool  ia 
placed  undor  the  Board  of  Eilucation  ia  the  most  Hatid'actory  arrancenient.  that  could  be  made  for  its 
control  ? — It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  wiiii  tho  lar^e  cchool  attache'!,  it  could  be  otlierwiHC,  to  work 
satisfactorily ;  because  tiic  practisinp;  scIiool  is  treated  as  one  of  the  district  schools,  and  therelbro 
comes  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Kdiication. 

4S71.  Do  vou  know  of  any  ])ro|)osa]s  tliat  have  been  made  at  any  time  for  a  different  manage- 
ment?— No  ;  1  cannot  say  I  have  heard  of  any. 

4872.  AVhat  difficulties  do  you  see  in  tho  way  of  the  Government  assuminf;  the  control  of  tho 
Normal  t^chool  ? — They  would  be  obliged  to  have  some  Board  or  other  to  control  the  school ;  they 
could  not  nianape  it  from  "Wellinf^ton,  I  should  think. 

4873.  The  Chairman.^  Is  there  any  special  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Normal  School  ? 
— Nothing,  except  the  vote  from  liie  (Jovcrnment ;  there  is  no  special  endowment. 

4874.  Does  the  Board  of  Education  f;ivc  the  school  any  of  the  funds  which  are  intrusted  to  them 
for  administration  ? — 'I'liere  is  a  certain  amount  given  fur  the  training  department,  which  is  accounted 
for  separately,  and  the  funds  devoted  to  the  practising  department  are  treated  as  votes  for  primary 
schools. 

4875.  Is  there  a  special  vote  granted  by  the  fjoneral  Assembly  for  the  maiutenaucc  of  the  Normal 
School  in  Christchurch  ? — Yes ;  of  the  training  department. 

4S7ti.  How  much  r — I  could  not  say  from  memory.     I  believe  it  is  about  £2,000. 

4877.  Do  you  think  the  Normal  School  fulfils  the  object  for  which  it  was  establit-hcd,  in  tho  way 
of  providing  teachers  for  the  whole  district  ? — I  think  it  does,  to  a  considerable  e.xtcnt. 

4S7S.  Frofessor  Cook.'\  Is  there  any  entrance  examination  at  the  Normal  School  for  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  training  school  ? — They  must  pass  the  Si.\th  Standard  examination. 

4879.  At  what  standard  does  the  Normal  School  in  general  aim — I  mean,  what  standard  of 
examination  for  those  who  are  leaving  ?— I  can  hardly  say. 

4880.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  recently  had  under  its  consideration  the 
question  of  bringing  the  teaching  of  the  Normal  School  into  some  sort  of  relationship  with  the  teach- 
ing given  at  Canterbury  College  ? — Yes. 

4881.  Do  you  know  if  anything  has  been  done  towards  that  object  ? — Nothing  special  has  been 
done.  The  report  of  a  Committee  which  was  appointed  on  the  subject  was  in  tho  direction  of  utilizing 
the  College  as  far  as  possible  ;  but,  except  perhaps  that  some  students  from  the  Normal  School  may 
hare  entered  the  College,  I  am  not  aware  that  much  lias  been  done. 

4882.  Supposing  the  Normal  School  aims  at  enabling  its  better  class  of  students  to  pass  into  a 
higher  class  than  D,  do  you  think  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  teaching  at  Canterbury  College  ? 
— I  think  so. 

4S83.  In  a  general  way,  if  colleges  are  established  at  the  centres  of  population,  where  training 
schools  would  naturally  be  if  they  were  established  at  all,  you  think  that  the  superior  teaching  might 
be  done  by  the  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  colleges? — I  should  think  so:  in  fact  some  students 
have  been  attending  Canterbur\-  College. 

4S8l<.  Should  it  be  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Education,  while  the  students  are  in  training,  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  they  should  attend  lectures  at  Canterbury  College? — I  think  so.  But  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  profitably  of  tho 
lectures  in  the  College. 

4885.  Professor  Brown.']  Do  you  think  it  wotild  be  desirable  to  establish  scholarships  which 
would  enable  normal-school  students  to  take  advantage  of  University  education,  so  as  to  prepare  for 
the  higher-class  certificates? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

48SG.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens.']  Does  the  Board  of  Education  take  care  that  the  students  in  the 
Normal  School  shall  have  sufficient  opportunities  of  practising  the  art  of  teaching? — At  present  they 
have  too  many  opportunities,  to  m)'  mind. 

4887.  AVhat  is  your  view  of  the  proportion  of  their  time  which  should  be  spent  in  practice? — I 
should  liardly  like  to  say  :  a  portion  of  the  day  certainly.  What  they  are  doing  now  is  to  send  a  great 
body  of  the  students  down  to  the  practising  department,  to  the  complete  interference  with  their 
ordinary  studies.  My  idea  is  that  the  class  of  students  is  such,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  such,  tiiat 
they  ought  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  every  day,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  practising. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Board,  since  it  had  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  to  do  this  to  a  moderate 
extent — to  give  the  students  the  opportunity  of  practising.  In  the  early  days  of  the  institution  very 
little  was  done  in  this  direction,  and  there  was  only  slight  control  exercised  over  the  students  who 
were  seeking  to  Icaru  to  teach.  A  change  then  took  place  in  the  direction  of  giving  them  more 
opportunities  of  practising,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other — which  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  go  into 
here — the  Principal  increased  the  practising  work  of  the  students,  with  the  result  of  depriving  his 
assistants  of  much  of  their  opportunity  of  teaching  the  students — that  is,  giving  them  lessons.  The 
Principal,  in  his  report,  says  pretty  distinctly  that  lie  thinks  that  is  the  best  plan.  1  do  not  think  it 
a'^rees  with  his  previous  statements,  and  certainlv  not  with  the  opinion  the  Board  holds  in  the  matter. 
The  Board  has  been  reorganizing  the  school,  so  as  to  make  the  practising  department  in  a  measure 
independent  of  the  assistance  of  the  students,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  give  the  students  the 
opportunity,  in  passing  through  the  different  grades,  to  see  the  teaching  throusihout  the  school  as 
applied  to  the  standard  classes.  It  is  intended,  eventually,  to  dispense  with  the  pupil-teachers.  There 
are  a  few  left,  but  as  their  time  works  out  their  places  will  not  be  supplied  ;  and  it  is  proposed,  with 
rather  a  heavier  staff  for  the  general  teaching,  to  utilize  the  students  in  place  of  the  pupil-teachers. 

4888.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  time  which  each  student  who  is  training 
now  spends  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching  is,  in  your  judgment,  excessive.     Is  that  due  to  any 
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poculinr  oin-umntimco  in  )lio  iiinoliHinR  Mc-liOdl   itHolf?— I  ilo  not  lliiiik  no.     As  llie  mcIiooI  in  fully     Mr.  J.  tngUt. 

<>Hi('on<l  willi  <>xj)('rl  IcacluTH,  llicrn  oiinlil,  in  liui  jtiilf^inont  of  tlio  lioiiril,  to  bo  no  uecCHsity  for  tlio  

cni|ilovim'ii(  ivCili(>  kIuiIciiIh  to  ho  liii'ijc  nil  oxtont.  ^P"'  ^®'  1870. 

4S.S!).  Dr.  Ilii-I>ii\\  Do  tluM-liililrcn  who  urn  iirmMiMnl  iiiioii  in  tlin  NorinnI  School  mako  na  (;ood 
pro(»i'i'NH  iiH  cliililrcn  lit  other  dchooU  V-  I  think  tlioy  do,  im  a  wlioli-.  It  linn  been  the  effort  of  tho  Hoard 
to  Hoo  tlmt  thev  <lo.     In  fiict,  tlm   lionril  Imvc  uKviiyH  iiiHlBlcd  tlmt  tho  children  ought  to  bo  qh  well 


tuiighl  I  hero  as  unywhero  else. 
•tS!)l).   Jirv.  W.  ./.  JIa/inix.  ' 


1m  the  proportion  of  mnlo  otmlrntH  as  compared  with  tho  number  of 
foinalc  NtutlentR  as  lari;o  i\n  llu»  Hoard  tlcMircB  ? — No,  cerlaiiily  not. 

■|s'.)|.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  tho  licHt  rcinedy  for  tlio  disproportion  ? — If  Ihoro  were  scholar- 
nliips  iiislitiili'il,  that  iiii!.;ht  ;,'i't  over  the  ililiienlty. 

■IH',)'2.  In  tlic  ^uin  of  .L"2,()(10,  annually  ;,'raiited  for  the  purpoHCa  of  tho  training  department,  sufE- 
cicnt  to  allow  of  any  eoiisidcrahlo  nuiiilicr  of  Hcholarfhips  heinj.^  so  K'ven  ? — No. 

•tsOH.  I'rofessor  Cook.]  Aro  tlio  Hoard  not  ahlp  to  afford  anythiiij;  at  all  for  scholarBhips ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

•ISDt.  Vou  were  askc<l  jiitd  now  how  you  thnu^dit  llio  dispro])orlion  between  tho  sexes  miglit  bo 
roino<lied.  Is  it  a  fact  (hat  the  supply  of  nialo  teachers  in  iusufEcient  for  the  demand? — Quite  insuf- 
ficient. 

■tS05.  T)r.  IFrc/or.]  Do  you  know  how  many  in  the  Normal  School  aro  taught  the  art  of  teaching 
annually? — F  could  not  say  what  tho  number  was  this  term. 

•tS'.K).  Do  you  remember  tho  number  last  year? — About  seventy,  1  think. 

•1-H97.  Does  that  re]irescnl  the  result  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  £2,000? — Yes. 

4S0S.  Have  these  students  been  there  more  than  one  year  ? — 8ome  of  them  have  been  a  few  months 
more. 

4SnO.  Hrr.  TT.  J.  JTahenx.']  "What  is  the  principal  item  of  expenditure  out  of  tho  sum  of  £2,000, 
when  the  .salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  training  deparlmcnt  have  been  jirovided  for? — Those  salaries 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  it ;  the  other  items  arc  incidental  to  the  country  teachers  and  students  being 
paid  their  expenses  for  attending  lectures  by  the  Principal  on  school  management,  and  for  attending 
the  drill-instructor's  class. 

4000.  Does  the  Board  propose  to  continue  tins  expenditure  ? — They  propose  to  do  so,  if  the  money 
continues  to  bo  paid. 

1901.  Dr.  Hector.']  Those  teachers  aro  outside  the  number  of  seventy  you  mentioned  ? — Tes. 

4902.  Eei\  TV.  J.  Hahcns.]  Can  you  slate  what  number  of  teachers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  lectures  just  referred  to  ? — I  could  not  say  from  memory,  but  a  considerable 
number. 

4903.  Do  you  think  as  many  as  150  ? — At  the  earlier  lectures  there  might  have  been  as  many  as 
that. 

4904.  Do  you  think  that  the  results  of  the  expenditure  upon  attendance  at  those  lectures  are  on 
the  whole  satist'aciory  ? — JMan}-  of  the  teachers  seemed  satisfied  with  the  instruction  conveyed. 

4905.  Have  the  Inspectors  at  anv  time  reported  that  they  saw  the  good  effect  of  these  lectures  in 
the  schools? — Yes  ;  I  think  Mr.  EestcU  has  reported  to  that  effect. 

4900.  Professor  Cook.]  The  Board  of  Education,  I  think,  established  scholarships  here  to  enable 
children  to  proceed  from  primarv  schools  to  secondary  schools  ?— Yes. 

490".  Do  you  think  the  number  of  those  scholarships  is  sufficient  for  the  demand  in  the  district  ? — 
I  think  so,  on  the  whole.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  enough  at  present,  owing  to  the  comparatively  few 
who  are  able  to  pass.  If  they  were  made  more  numerous  probably  a  number  of  children  would  be 
admitted  who  were  hardly  up  to  the  mark. 

490S.  "WTiat  do  you  mean  by  "  the  comparatively  few  who  are  able  to  pass  "  ? — That  only  two  or 
three  could  take  a  scholarship. 

4909.  That  is  to  say,  obtain  the  necessary  minimum  of  marks  ? — Yes.  On  one  occasion  I  think 
there  was  only  one  who  succeeded  in  the  highest  class. 

4910.  Do  you  know  whether  these  children  always  proceed  to  a  secondary  school  ? — They  have  not 
always  done  so. 

4911.  What  did  they  do? — Since  the  new  Act  they  have  been  obliged  to  attend  secondary 
schools  in  Christchurch.  Formerly  the  scholarships  were  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  generally 
the  scholars  attended  the  schools  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

4912.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  ? — Yes,  if  the  Board  thought  that  the  teacher  was  capable 
of  carrying  the  child  on.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  the  children  were  very  yoiuig — eleven  years  of  age 
— so  that  the  teacher  would  be  competent  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  new  Act  altera 
this,  and  scholars  must  attend  secondary  schools. 

4913.  Then  the  want  of  secondary  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  district  induced  the  Board  to 
adopt  the  former  plan  ? — Yes,  it  did  ;  they  had  no  other  course  open.  Now,  the  only  schools  where 
they  can  attend  are  in  Christchurch. 

4914.  Dr.  Hector.]  Ha.s  the  Board  established  any  district  high  schools? — No. 

4915.  Would  that  meet  the  want  of  secondary  schools  ? — T  think  it  would,  to  a  great  extent. 

4916.  Professor  Brown.]  We  had  it  in  evidence  tliat  the  scholarships  were  doing  some  harm 
through  going  to  others  than  those  who  needed  them  :  do  you  know  if  that  has  been  largely  the  case? 
— I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  large  proportion  given  in  that  way ;  there  have  been  some.  The 
question  has  been  before  the  Board,  and  we  thought  that  all  citizens  had  a  right  to  compete  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind.     Scholarships  are  not  for  paupers,  but  to  assist  and  encourage  talent. 

4917.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  witness  who  was  examined  before  the 
Commission  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Board  of  Education  granted  some  scholarships  other  than 
those  for  (.'lass  D,  upon  examination  in  classics,  among  other  things.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that 
suggestion  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan.  But  there  is  very  little  work  of  that  kind  done  in 
any  of  the  district  schools,  so  that  the  scholarships  would  be  confined  to  only  two  or  three  until  high 
Bchools  were  established  over  the  country. 

31— H.  1. 
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Mr.  J.  Iiiglis.  lOlS.  Prnft'ssor  CooJc]  Is  the  examination  conducted  exclusively  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the 

primary  schools  ? — Yes. 

April  18, 1879.  4!)1!).  tSo  that  tlio  chihJrcii  from  the  primary  PchoolB  have  every  opportunity  ? — Tea. 

4i)20.  iiVi'.  W.  J.  lldliriiK.]  J  lave  iherc  bnin  any  ap|)licat  ions  Iroiii  district  ifchooln  to  be  erected 
into  district  high  schools  in  the  ^I'orlh  Canterbury  District? — Not  in  the  North  Canterbury  District.* 

4021.  The  Cliainiian.":  You  are  one  of  tlic  Board  ot'  Governors  of  Canterbury  Colleger' — Yes. 

4922.  Do  you  think  the  ])resent  mode  of  appointing  the  governors  is  a  satisfactory  one — namely, 
by  co-optation,  when  vacancies  occur? — I  think  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  plan  that  could  be 
ado[)tc(l. 

'1923.  Is  there,  as  far  as  you  luiow,  any  general  feeling  against  the  present  system  of  electing  the 
governors? — I  have  never  heard  any  ohjcction  talun  to  it. 

4921'.  Do  you  think  the  prolVssors  of  the  College  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Board? — I  do 
not  think  so.     I  do  not  see  on  what  jjrinciple  tiiey  ought  to  be. 

492.5.  Eev.  W.  J.  JIabens.]  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  a  professor  should  not  be  elected  on  the 
Board  just  as  any  one  else  is  elected  ? — 1  can  see  an  objection.  The  objection  would  be  the  fact  of 
the  professor  being  a  paid  oflicer  of  the  Board  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
the  professors  ought  to  bo  consulted. 

4920.  I'rpfessor  Broirn.]  Supjiosing  the  financial  objection  were  obviated  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  trustees,  would  there  be  any  objection  then  to  the  professors  being  on  the  Board  ? — 1  think  the 
difficulty  would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  ;  because  then  it  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  management  of  the  College — college  questions. 

4927.  And  questions  as  to  the  management  of  the  boys'  school,  and  other  matters  ? — Yes. 

492S.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  exclusion  of  professorial  advice  from  matters  affecting  the  various 
departments  of  the  College  does  harm,  aiid  is  apt  to  lead  to  mistakes  in  details? — Yes,  if  the  Board  of 
Governors  are  deficient  in  that  kind  of  knowledge. 

4929.  Hci:  W.  J.  Hnhens.']  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Board  and  its 
Committees  to  consult  the  ])rofessors  on  points  upon  which  it  is  known  that  they  are  specially  qualified  to 
advise?  I'or  example,  has  the  Library  Committee  consulted  the  professors  in  the  selection  of  books? 
— They  have  done  so  ;  they  have  asked  the  professors  to  suggest  books,  and  taken  every  opportunity 
to  obtain  suggestions  from  everv  qualified  person.  I  refer  to  the  reference  librarv.  Since  that  we 
have  not  had  anything  like  sufficient  funds  to  make  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  further  information.  The 
suggestions  of  professors  have  possibly  not  in  all  cases  been  adopted.  The  Committee  had  to  make 
selections  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 

4930.  Dr.  Hector.']  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  public  library  in  a  town  like  Christchurch 
that  its  management  should  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  College  r — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it 
whatever,  because  there  is  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  the  library. 

4931.  Do  yon  thiidc  if  it  were  not  mixed  up  with  the  College  it  might  obtain  more  support  from 
the  public  ? — I  think  it  is  well  supported  as  it  is. 

4932.  Is  it  sufficiently  endowed,  then? — The  funds  do  not  meet  all  our  requirements;  we  are 
obliged  to  use  such  money  as  we  can  afford. 

4933.  Does  it  dr.-xw  any  moneys  from  the  general  public,  or  only  those  from  the  endowments? — 
There  are  annual  subscriptions,  and  it  obtains  a  share  of  the  annus!  grant.  It  was  first  called  a  literary 
institute,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  jiropcrty  it  was  conveyed  to  the  .Superintendent,  with  the  proviso 
expressed  in  the  deed  that  it  should  be  kept  open  as  a  circulating  library,  and  a  charge  has  been  made 
so  as  to  keep  control  over  the  iieople  who  use  the  books.     It  is  a  very  low  charge — 10s.  a  year. 

4934.  Do  you  think  the  subscriptions  would  be  increased  or  diminished  if  the  management  of  the 
library  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  totally  difl'erent  body,  elected  from  the  townspeople  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  the  least  difference.  Our  jjiiucipal  difficulty  is  the  want  of  money  to  enlarge  the 
library. 

4935.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahcii.s.']  Does  the  Board  afford  every  opportunity  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
library  and  to  the  general  public  to  make  recommendations  of  books  ? — There  is  a  suggestion-book  open 
to  the  public. 

493G.  And  is  it  freely  used? — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Suggestions  are  made  sometimea 
which  we  are  not  able  to  carry  out  for  want  of  funds. 

4937.  Dr.  Hector.']  In  procuring  books  have  you  at  any  time  selected  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  College,  or  the  officers  of  the  College,  rather  than  to  suit  the  public  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 
The  institution  is  for  the  general  public.  We  are  not  adding  to  the  reference  library,  for  want  of 
funds.  There  was  a  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  classical  library,  but  that  was  from  a  separate 
fund. 

4937a.  Sev.  TV.  J.  Habens."]  Could  you  give  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  books 
in  the  reference  library  ? — I  could  not  do  so  from  memory. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Corfe.  Mr.  C.  C.  CoEFE,  B.A.,  further  examined. 

.     •,"TI~,a"Q  4938.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  want  of  harmony  betneen  Christ's 

Apr  1,  /  .  Coiipgg  (ji.^.jjjjijjap  School  and  Canterbury  College,  such  as  to  impede  the  working  of  the  institution  over 
which  you  have  control  ? — I  do.  I  consider  that  the  smallest  amount  of  touting  for  students  on  the 
])art  of  the  professors  of  Canterbury  College  is  c.ilculated  to  impede  the  working  of  Christ's  College 
Grammar  School ;  not  by  drawing  from  it  boys  who  are  fitted  by  age,  attaiuinents,  and  character  to 
enter  upon  a  University  course  (to  this  I  could  offer  no  objection),  but  by  unsettling  boys  who  are  in 
no  respect  so  fitted,  and  to  whom  the  attractions  are  the  iudependence  of  the  life,  and  the  immunity 
from  school  discipline. 

4939.  Her.  IV.  J.  Haheiis]  Your  answer  does  not  assert,  but  it  necessarily  implies,  that  there  has 
been  on  the  part  of  the  profoss(U's  of  Canterburv  College  some  uudignified  conduct,  to  which  the  term 

*  Since  giviui;  m^  evidence  Akaroa  District  School  has  made  such  application. — J.  I. 
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"  touting  "  is  applied.     Do  you  hI mid  by  tlmt  nouoHnary  implication?     [t  in  notastatomont.     Aro  you    Mt.C.C.Corf*. 
prcparod  to  usmM-t  lliat  llioto  Iiuh  l)oi<ii  hui-Ii  conduct?— I  condidor  tliat  llio  roinaikH  niado  hy  Profomtor  •|"il~io7o 

Krowi),  in  an  iiddrcN^  )riv(Mi  to  HtuduntH  atiil  olliorn  at  ('anterhury  CoUogo  to  tiio  following  ofFoct :  .*P™  lo,  1879. 
"  ilial  rniuiy  of  liio  alilcNt  IxiyM  at  CIiimhi'h  <'idloi,'n  (initniiiar  St-liool,  lioaring  from  tliidr  coinpanionH  iinro, 
or  from  oIIiim-  cliaiift' sourooH,  of  tho  vast  dill'iTcnco  Ix-Iwimmi  work  al.  a  Univcrnity  iuHlilution  liko  thin 
and  Hciioiil  work,  liavn  lii<i,'un  to  outer  nH  Htudcntu  lii<ro  on  t,'''lti"J^  UnivorHily  MchcdarHliipii,"  and 
further  on,  wiiere  lie  add;*.  "  Compared  with  llie  Melliournc  Uriivcr«ity  paperH,  which  arc  Haid  to  have  tho 
lnt;heMl  place  in  llie  ecdonioM,  unprejudiced  crilicH  who  aro  able  to  jud^jo  acknowlodi^o  that  our  annual 
oxainination  piiporN  aro  (d'  a  much  hiLjiu'r  I'ldture,  Ichh  lilio  hcIiooI  work,  and  Icmh  (!niilave<l  by  tcxt-bookH," 
— these  remarks  seem  to  imply  that  il  is  I  lie  opinion  of  the  [u-ofessor  tiiat  boyH  who  obtain  University 
BchohirsUips  al  tho  ai,'o  of  tit'teen  should,  an  a  matter  of  ciMirse,  enter  as  studoutH  at  Canterbury 
College.  Kurthormoro,  1  prosuuio  that  au  article  which  appeared  in  tho  Li/Uellon  Timet  of  tho  7ta 
July— — 

•I!)  10.  Do  you  intend  to  road  an  extract  from  tho  newspaper  to  show  that  tlio  profestors  of  Can- 
terbury Collci^e  have  been  "toulinjj;"  for  students? — The  renuirks  in  tho  loading  articlo  iu  tho  paper 
seem  undoubtedly  to  express  their  opinions.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  only  read  tbo  commencement 
of  a  phraso — it  was  never  contradicted  by  them,  and  1  think  one  is  fairly  entitled  to  consider  that 
the  professors  do  not  disagree  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  tho  article. 

■ton.  Professor  Brown.]  Is  it  tho  office  of  the  professors  to  contradict  newspaper  reports? — I 
suppose  not. 

^Ol'i.  llavo  they  over  done  so  ? — In  this  particular  instance  tho  article  was  alluded  to  by  tho 
headmaster  of  Christ's  College,  and  I  think  t)ne  may  fairly  imagine  that  if  the  profe.'isora  did  not 
agree  with  the  remarks  they  would  have  said  so.  Tlie  articlo  says,  "  The  professors  and  lecturers  are 
unwilling " 

•lOi;?.  And  you  think  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  professors  to  correct  every  newspaper  statement  ? — I 
think  that  in  the  case  of  a  leading  article  of  this  nature,  which  was  contradicted  by  the  headmaster  of 
Christ's  College  (rrainmar  School— which  is  the  only  feeder  for  Canterbury  College  in  the  province — 
one  might  fairly  have  expected  that,  if  a  tiioroiigh  state  of  harmony  was  desirable  between  tho 
two  institutions,  it  would  have  been  alluded  to  in  some  wav,  unless  it  was  agreed  with. 

'iOli.  flave  you  known  of  any  statements,  except  statements  of  facts  or  statistics,  that  have  ever 
been  corrected  by  the  professors  iu  the  papers  ? — I  have  not. 

49t5.  I  think  it  is  the  rule  of  tho  professors  not  to  do  so  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4916.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habeits.]  Unless  the  article  which  you  propose  to  read  bears  upon  the  question 
of  the  conduct  which  has  been  described  as  "  touting,"  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  read  it  at  this 
stage.  Does  the  articlo  bear  upon  that  question  ? — If  this  article  may  be  takeu  as  expressing  the 
views  of  the  professors  of  Canterbury  Colle^'e,  I  consider  it  bears  the  nature  of  touting. 

4917.  Have  you  anv  other  reasons  than  those  which  you  have  a-ssigned  for  assuming  that  this 
article  expresses  the  views  of  the  professors  ? — I  have. 

4918.  And  arc  they  of  a  character  that  you  can  state  ?— Hardly  of  a  character  that  I  can  state. 

4919.  Dr.  Hector.]  What  is  the  actual  damage  which  the  institution  under  your  care  has  suffered 
from  any  action  on  the  part  of  Canterbury  College?  Can  you  state,  in  a  general  way,  whether  it  has 
diminished  the  number  of  pupils,  or  whether  it  has  disorganized  the  school,  or  lessened  your  authority 
among  tho  pupils,  or  iu  any  other  way  impeded  the  working  of  the  institution  under  your  control? — 
Shortly  before  the  delivery  of  Professor  Brown's  address,  which  I  have  just  quoted  from,  the  head  boy 
of  the  Grammar  School,  aged  fifteen,  was  under  examination  for  ajunior  University  seholarsliip.  Before 
the  list  came  out,  and  immediatelv  after  Professor  Brown's  address,  the  boy  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Canterbury  College.  The  boy  had  no  father,  and  his  mother  wrote  to  me  for  advice.  Feeling 
great  delicacy,  as  I  always  do  in  such  matters,  I  hesitated  how  to  advise.  But,  as  there  seemed  no 
doubt  that  tlie  boy's  attainments  and  character  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  advisable  that 
he  should  become  a  student  of  an  institution  such  as  Canterbury  College,  I  recommended  that  he 
should  not  be  taken  away.  I  may  say  that  I  knew  the  boy  was  destined  for  an  English  University  ; 
that  I  knew  his  character  well;  thai  I  knew  his  attainments  well;  and  that  I  consulted  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  matter.  I  consider  that  the  boy  was  so  unsettled,  by  the  feeling  that  he  was  too  good 
for  the  school,  that  great  injury  was  done  him  ;  that  great  injuiy  might  have  been  done  to  the  rest  of 
the  form,  and,  consequently,  to  the  whole  school.  That  the  tone  of  the  school  was  of  such  a  healthy 
nature  that  no  very  serious  injury  was  done,  I  will  allow  ;  but  I  consider  that  very  great  injury  was 
done  to  the  bov,  as  I  think  the  results  show.  At  the  end  of  the  following  term  he  was  not  at  the  head 
of  the  sAool.     I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  he  did  not  obtain  a  junior  University  scholarship. 

49.30.  Profe.ssor  Sale.]  You  are  aware  that  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  boys'  high  school  in  Christehurch  ?  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  subject  ? — As  a  citizen  I 
should  like  to  express  my  opinion  tliat  the  reasons  given  for  the  establishment  of  a  boys'  high  school  in 
Christehurch  by  the  professors  of  Canterbury  College  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  expenditure  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  money  at  the  present  time.  The  reasons  I  allude  to  are  given  in  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  the  professors  and  lecturers  to  the  Board  of  G-overnors  of  Canterbury  College,  and 
dated  20th  April,  iS77  :  — 

"  The  teaching  staff  of  Canterbury  College  beg  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
the  following  facts,  which  have  been  impressed  upon  them  during  their  experience  in  the  College  : — 

"  (a.)  That  the  majority  of  the  students  who  present  themselves  are  so  untrained  that  an  unduly 
large  proportion  of  lime  is  occupied  with  work  of  a  preparatory  nature. 

"  (6.)  That  the  provincial  scholarships  fail  of  their  right  object,  inasmuch  as  the  holders  of  them 
are  not  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  highest  education  the  province  atfords. 

"  (c.)  That,  accordingly,  the  want  of  an  intermediate  school,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  higher 
branches  of  school  work,  is  stronglv  felt. 

"  The  teaching  stafi:  therefore  beg  to  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Governors  should  consider  the 
espediency  of  establishing  a  boys'  high  school." 
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3Ir.  C.  C.  Corfe.  4951.  Br.  riector.]  "Was  any  action  takoii  in  consequence  of  that  letter  ? — Tiie  building  is  in  course 

. of  erection. 

Apnl  18, 1870.  ■1!),j2.    Do  you  think  there  is  aufficienb  accommodation  for  secondary-school  boys  in  Christchurch 

at  llio  proHcnt  liiiio,  wiiliout  any  further  addition? — 1  tiiink  there  is  hardly  room  at  tlio  present  time 
for  two  liii^li  Kflioul.i. 

4I).53.  Is  tiio  accommocliition  you  have  at  the  Grammar  School  suQlcient  for  all  the  pupils  who 
woulii  attend  hij^h  scliools? — 1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is. 

iOoi.  Is  the  proposed  new  hiyli  nehool  heint;  built  in  the  iinmediaie  vicinity  of  Christ's  College? 
— Yes  ;  it  is  beiiif;  built  on  the  same  block  of  land  on  which  Canterbury  College  stands. 

•19.j5.  The  second  high  school,  then,  is  not  intended  to  accommodate  pupils  from  another  and  more 
distant  part  oi  the  city  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

495(;.  Profi-Ksor  S/ianti]  Is  not  the  present  high  school  a  denominational  school  ? — No  boy  is  com- 
pelled to  learn  divinity. 

4957.  Profesi-.or  Sale.]  Are  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  students  of  all  denominations  in  the  school  ? 
— Wo  have  had  them  at  dift'erent  times,  undoubtedly. 

4958.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  masters  of  the  school  are  all  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England? — I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

4959.  Do  you  not  think  that  tfio  fact  of  the  masters  bein?  all  compelled  to  belong  to  this  or  that 
denomination  might  strongly  influence  the  minds  of  some  parents  in  their  choice  of  a  school? — Not  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes. 

49ub.  You  are  not  aware  of  ])arents  having  objected  to  their  sons  entering  Christ's  College 
Grammar  School  on  the  ground  of  the  denominational  tendency  of  that  institution? — I  think  I  may 
safely  say  I  am  not. 

49Gi.  Dr. Hector.]  Do  you  consider  Christ's  College  Grammar  School  to  be  a  public  or  a  private 
school  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  its  management  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  Board. 

4962.  And  you  consider  at  present  that  it  i.^^  a  private  school  ? — I  do. 

4903.  Profcasor  Sliand]  Do  you  tliitik  it  dosiralilc  that  the  only  secondary  school  in  a  place  like 
Christcliurch  should  be  a  private  denominational  school  ? — So  long  as  it  is  doing  its  work  satisfactorily, 
and  answers  tlio  requirements  of  the  place. 

4964.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  public  generally  would  be  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  that 
position  of  matter.s  ? — If  the  school  were  placed  under  University  inspection,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
public  should  have  any  cause  of  complaint. 


Saturday,  19th  Apeil,  1879. 
Mr,  Justice  John-  His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Johnstok  sworn  and  examined. 

*'""■  4965.  Tlie  Cluiirnian.]  The  matter  on  which  we  wish  to  examine  you  |)arlieulariv  is,  as  to  whether 

,  1  in  io'7q  y'^i  think  candidates  for  adiiiissiim  to  the  Bar  should  be  required  to  go  through  a  Universitv  education 
'  "as  well  as  the  ordinary  legal  training  obtainable  in  a  lawyer's  office  ? — I  must  speak  rather  guarded!  v  in 
answering  a  question  which  implies  a  good  deal  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  we  would  agree  about.  You 
seem  to  assume  that,  for  admission  to  the  legal  profession,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  gone  through  a 
routine  of  some  sort  of  study  in  a  lawyer's  office.  That  seems  a  mistake.  As  the  law  stands  at  present, 
and  as  the  rules  made  under  the  Statute  stand,  the  two  branches  of  the  profession — though  it  is  easy, 
and  perhaps  too  easy,  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other — are  on  a  different  footing  for  the  purposes  of 
examination,  and  iu  each  of  them  there  is  required  to  be  a  certain  standard  of  wliat  we  call  general 
knowledge — that  is,  not  strictly  legal  or  professional  knowledge — and  another  8tan<lard  for  legal  know- 
ledge. If  I  were  to  answer  your  question  directly,  and  without  much  explanation,  I  should  certainly  be 
expressing  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  think  I  myself,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  other  Judge,  would  hold 
— at  all  events,  at  the  present  time — namely,  that  in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  solicitor  or  barrister 
in  New  Zealand  it  should  be  compulsorv  to  obtain  a  University  education.  T  should  say  at  once,  if  the 
question  were  to  be  coniined  to  that  general  principle,  that  at  present  we  should  be  acting  contrary  to 
the  established  law  if  we  were  to  adopt  such  a  doitrine  as  that — to  say  that  every  man  before  he 
can  bo  adniitted  into  the  profession  must  have  passed  a  certain  University  curriculum.  That  it  would 
be  exceedingly  desirable  that  he  should  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  ;  and,  already,  the  Legislature 
h.Ts  recognized  the  utility  and  propriety  of  University  education,  by  providing  that  persons  who  hare 
obtained  degrees  in  Universities  of  the  mother-country,  or  the  recognized  Universities  of  the  colonies, 
shall  be  exonerated  from  all  examination  in  respect  to  general  knowledge.  Furthermore,  the  Judges 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  all  duly-establis!icd  educational  bodies  in  the  colony,  by  making  a 
rule,  which  it  was  competent  for  us  to  make,  that  all  candidates  should  be  exonerated  from  examination 
in  gener.al  knowledge  who  could  produce,  from  the  head  or  governing  body  of  any  recognized  Universitv 
or  affiliated  institution,  a  certificate  that  they  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subject's 
which  the  Judges  have  fixed  upon  as  the  necessary  subjects  in  respect  to  each  branch  of  the  profession, 
or  in  equivalent  subjects  ;  and  we  are  from  year  to  year,  and  from  time  to  time,  now  acting  upon  those 
considerations,  absolving  graduates  entirely  from  all  necessity  for  examiuation  in  general  knowledge, 
and  admitting  the  certificates  of  such  bodies  as  Canterbury  College,  Christ's  College,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions when  the  certificates  comply  with  the  conditions  ;  and  we  have  even  taken  certificates  for  a 
portion  of  the  general-knowledge  examination.*  I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  mv  own  opinion,  and  I 
believe  the  opinion  of  all  the  Judges,  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  we  should  be  divested  alto- 
gether of  this  very  onerous  and  very  unsatisfactory  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  with  regard  to  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  both  in  respect  to  general  knowledge  and  law.  Therefore 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  prolix  if,  in  answering  a  question  which  appears  simple,  I  point  out 
to  you  how  necessary  it  is  that  I  should  be  guarded  in  my  statement,  especially  as  I  cannot  but 
be   expressing   to   some   extent   what  I   believe   to   be   the   opinions   and   views   of   other   Judges, 

*  Tbe  propriety  of  this  lias  been  questioned.— A.  J.J. 
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no   well   a«    my   own,   on   (IiIh   partifiilnr   point.     I    hIiohIiI   Imil    with   very   groat    Hatiitrnctioti    any  ifr.JutiletJohn' 
mcIkmhc,  HiincI  iiincd    hy  llio   Id'^^iHlaliirc,  wliic-li   wonM   li:ui.l    over   to   tlio    roco;;ni/.(iil   t(Mi-liin|{  bodii-H  ''""■ 

in   llio   ciinnti'v  -  llio  lii)<h<<r  cIiish  ol'    toiicliini;  liiidioH  -all  ronponHiliility    in  tliuHo    inatlors;    and    I  i  io~is70 

Hhoulil  l)(i  f^liiil  tliat,  in  a  dcparlinont  Hpcciiilly  dmlii'jilud  to  lliu  lc;;al  prof'iHHion,  llicy  hLouM,  al  all  P  '  ■ 
ovonts,  1)0  invtiHl(>il  willi  powoivi  of  ux:iiniriation  which  tiii:;ht  l)o  utiii/.oj  by  tho  •lud^ni.  I  am  not 
propai'od  to  nay  tlial  w(i  Hhonhl  ho  jnntilio(l,  tor  a  coiiHiiloraljIo  tinio  to  coino,  in  roconimondinn  that  tho 
control  of  tlio  oxaMiinationx  in  rospccl  l.o  law  Mhonid  ho  takon  away  from  tho  Jiid^fOM.  I  think  tho  timo 
has  iianlly  arrivod  for  that.  iJul,  in  aiiHwor  to  thu  gonc'ral  (piottion  you  luivo  put  to  ino,  I  am  not 
priipari'd  to  xav  I  think  in  iho  pruHont  Htato  of  tho  iMJony  il  wonM  ho  duMirahlu  to  niako  llni  paHHin);  of 
a  Univcr.sil  V  cvaininalion,  or  tho  havini;  atlondud  a  LTnivorHity  I'ourno,  a  Hinii  /jii4  nun  for  admiMMion  to 
tho  pi'ol'i's.siiiM  I  do  not  tliink  lliiil  in  iho  [)ro.sunt  olalo  of  tho  colony  it  would  bo  just,  and,  with 
rcHpcel  to  many  pinMona  coming  from  olIiDr  coloni(^s  or  countriuH,  it  inij^ht  ho  a  po.silivo  hardHlii[).  If 
tho  lJjuvc'r.sily  oould  hoo  its  way  to  ('Htabli«h  cortain  proi'o.HMnrHhipH  and  appoint  o\aininorH  in  law,  and 
thoy  fonid  ho  bronchi  into  nso  to  conduct  tho  examinations,  h-avini^  tho  nllimato  rt'Hponsibility  with 
tho  .hiili;oM,  I  think  even  in  tiio  moanlimo  it  would  ho  liiijhly  desirable.  1  nii;;ht  alludo  to  tho  t"ai;t 
that  tho  rospon.'iihility  ot"  tho  Juilfj;t'.«i  in  renpoct  to  thin  matter  has  now  b(!coino  abnosl  intolerable. 
Tho  fjoneral  e.\aminatioiis  wero  conducled  on  tho  third  Mmuluy  in  Jlareh  last,  and  it  has  been 
j)hy.sic;illy  impossible  lor  nie,  attenilin;^  to  my  other  dulies,  to  >;et  throuj;li  tho  papui'H  I  have  to  decide 
upon  up  to  this  (lute,  and  the  sanio  with  my  brother  Williams.  Any  well-digested  Bclicmo  which, 
while  leaving;  a  good  "jnarantee  to  tho  .Jndy;os  that  tho  prollciency  of  the  candidates  would  bo  properly 
ascertained,  would  exonerate  tliem  from  their  present  most  diatrcaaing  work  and  res])onsibility,  I 
ehould  hail  with  very  great  satisfaction  indeed.  As  for  tho  general  question,  I  could  not  say,  in 
tho  present  state  of  tho  colony,  that  it  would  bo  just;  or  fair  or  desirable  that  a  University  education 
should  bo  a  siiir,  qua  non  for  admission,  es])ocially  if  tho  requirements  were  not  confined  to  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  barristers.  When  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  liave  been  divided — substan- 
tially divided — my  o])iiiion  miijht  be  modilied  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  as  you  are  aware  that  at 
present  any  pi>r.son  who  is  admitted  as  a  solicitor  has  a  ri^lit  to  |)i-actisc  as  a  barrister — and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  without  any  further  exaniinalioii — you  will  see  the  dilliculty  that  necessarily  arises  with 
regard  to  what  the  (puilifications  of  those  persons  should  be,  when  it  is  insisted  with  regard  to  a  man 
who  goes  up  for  a  barrister's  examination  that  he  should  have  passed  through  a  certain  curriculum, 
while  another  man,  who  could  not  bo  expected  to  go  through  such  a  course  if  he  was  merely  going  to 
act  as  a  solicitor,  might  attain  the  status  of  the  barrister  williout  having  undergone  auy  such  education. 
That  would  he  ap[)licablo  to  the  state  of  things  if  tho  two  branches  remained  as  they  are  now  ;  and  I 
may  say  that,  according  to  my  practical  experience,  1  see  very  little  chance  of  that  consummation 
which  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for — a  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  profession — being  practi- 
cable for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  But  every  step  towards  improvement  in  the  means  of  commu- 
nication makes  it  more  and  more  feasible,  and  the  Judges  themselves,  I  believe,  are  striving  to  the 
utmost  to  work  up  to  that  object.  For  instance,  in  this  Island  my  bi-other  Williams  and  I  sit  together 
as  much  as  possible  in  Banco,  in  the  hope,  among  other  things,  that  thereby  there  may  be  more 
concentration  of  pi'ofessional  work,  and  that  some  gentlemen  may  devote  themselves  more  specially  to 
the  branch  of  barristers  and  some  to  that  of  solicitors. 

•lOGti.  Profr.iMr  S/iaiid.'\  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  while  allowing  barristers 
to  practise  as  solicitors,  to  prohibit  solicitors  from  jU'aolising  as  barristers,  the  two  branches  being  sub- 
jected to  dillerent  examinations  ? — If  I  were  a  member  of  tho  Legislature,  I  think  I  should  receive 
very  favourably  a  proposition  to  that  eifect.  In  fact,  I  have  on  many  occasions — many  legitimate  occa- 
sions—expressed my  great  desire  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  not  continue,  and  that  the 
mere  admission  as  a  solicitor  should  not  entitle  a  man  to  be  admitted  as  a  banister.  I  think  it  is 
exceedingly  undesirable,  and  that  it  has  already  produced  a  very  pernicious  efi'ect. 

4967.  I  gather  that  it  is  vour  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  examination  in  general  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, the  Judges  will  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  examination,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the  University 
or  some  other  authority? — Tes.  If  the  University  would  undertake  the  duty  of  examination,  without 
insisting  upon  a  previous  attendance  on  a  curriculum  of  lectures,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  and,  when  practicable,  it  might  also  be  the  means  of  suggesting  the  propriety  of  all  young  men 
educated  in  the  colony  who  are  going  into  the  profession  attending  a  curriculum  of  University  lec- 
tures, 

49GS.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  examination  simply,  without  reference  to  attendance  ? — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  it  would  be  a  very  great  boon  indeed. 

4969,  We  should  be  glad  to  obtain  your  opinion  of  the  standard  for  the  examination,  supposing  the 
two  branches  of  the  profession  were  separated.  What  would  be  the  proper  standard  for  the  solicitors' 
examination,  and  what  would  be  the  proper  standard  for  the  barristers'  examination  ? — I  think  the  best 
answer  I  could  give  to  that  would  be  to  read  the  standard  now  in  force  by  order  of  the  Judges,  exercis- 
ing their  powers  under  tho  Act,  Perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  I  had  better  call  your  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Law  Practitioners  Act  wiih  regard  to  the  examinations,  and  then  tell  you  what  the 
Judges  have  done  under  the  Act,  The  general  outline  of  the  law  is  to  this  effect :  The  Judges  are 
empowered  and  directed  to  examine  solicitors  upon  certain  generally-defined  matters — character,  com- 
petency, and  so  forth.  The  Judges  are  intrusted  with  the  power  to  make  rules  within  the  Act,  and  the 
last  rules,  gazetted  on  14th  June,  ls77,  are  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  By  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  us  by  law,  it  is  ordered  by  us,  the  Judges  of  the  said  Court, 
that  the  following  rules  shall  come  into  force  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  January,  1877  : — 

"The  existing  rules  touching  the  examination  and  proof  of  qualification  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion as  barristers  and  solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  following  rules  are 
substituted  for  them  : — 

"  1,  Every  candidate  for  admission  as  a  barrister  or  solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  give  notice 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  at  the  place  where  he  intends  to  apply  for  admission,  at  least  two  months 
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Mr.  Justice  John-  before  the  time  appointed  for  an  examination,  of  his  desire  to  be  examined,  and  sliall  Btatc  the  nature  of 
«'""•  the  oxaniinatini)  that  he  proposes  to  submit  to  ;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  proper  fee  in  respect 

,     ..  .„  ,„.„     of  such  examination. 

Apru  1.,   87 J.  ,,  ^    Candidates  who  are  by  law  entitled  to  be  admitted  either  as  barristers  or  solicitors  after  an 

examination  only  in  their  Itiiowlodge  of  the  law  of  Now  Zealand  so  far  as  it  ditiers  from  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, may  bo  examined  at  .such  times  as  the  Jud;.;o  in  each  judicial  di.strict  shall  appoint. 

"3.  An  examination  of  otlicr  candidates  for  admission  as  barristers  or  solicitors  in  law  and  general 
knowlc(lgo  shall  he  held,  at  every  |)lacc  where  there  shall  be  an  olliee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
third  IMonday  in  March  and  the  third  .Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  continued  from 
day  to  day,  oniiltin";  Court  holidays.  If  the  third  Monday  in  March  shall  be  Easter  Monday,  the 
examination  shall  commence  on  the  Wednesday  following. 

"■1.  Candidates  for  admission  either  as  barristers  or  solicitors  may  be  examined  in  general  know- 
ledge at  any  examination  held  before  or  subseciuently  to  the  commencement  of  any  pupilage  or  service 
on  which  the  candidate  relies  for  admission,  and  shall  be  examined  in  law  at  some  examination  held 
after  the  expiration  of  any  such  period  of  ])\ipilage  or  service,  or  not  more  than  six  calendar  months 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period :  Provided  that  candidates  shall  not  be  examined  in  both  law  and 
general  knowledge  at  the  same  half-yearly  examination  ;  and  no  candidate  who  is  by  law  required  to 
pass  in  general  knowledge  shall  be  permitted  to  present  himself  for  examination  iu  law  until  he  has 
passed  tlie  examination  in  general  knowledge. 

"  5.  The  half-yearly  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  printed  or  written  papers.  The  papers 
will  bo  th(!  same  tlirougliout  the  colony,  and  in  every  place  the  same  papers  will  be  set  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour." 

The  general  view  of  the  .Tiidgps  with  regard  to  the  general-knowledge  examination  of  gentlemen 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  1  understand  it,  is  that  we  have  no  right,  in  admitting 
gentlemen  to  the  legal  profession,  to  stand  out  for  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence,  say,  in  classics, 
mathematics,  and  so  on.  Our  object  rather  is  to  secure  general  culture,  and  to  insure  that  the  men 
who  cuter  a  liberal  profes.sion  shall  be  liberally  educated,  not  merely  iu  their  own  profession — although, 
of  course,  every  one  must  be  aware  that  the  thorough  learning  of  any  one  subject,  which  is  worthy  of 
learning  at  all,' may  serve  for  as  good  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  as  a  less  thorough  knowledge  of 
a  large  body  of  matter.  Yet  we  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  range  of 
subjects,  but  not  a  very  high  standard  such  as  is  required  in  law.     The  rules  say, — 

"  G.  The  examination  in  general  knowledge  for  candidates  for  admission  as  barristers,  and  for 
candidates  for  admission  as  solicitors  who  are  by  law  required  to  pass  the  barrister's  examination,  shall 
be  in  the  following  subjects  : — (1.)  Grreek  :  Translations  from  the  Iliad,  first  four  books.  Herodotus, 
Second  Book.  (2.)  Latin  :  Translations  from  Cicero  De  Otiieiis,  and  First  and  Second  Orations 
against  Catiline  ;  Satires  of  Horace,  First  Book.  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and  to  auswer  such  questions  on  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
geography,  antiquities,  and  literature  as  may  arise  out  of  the  works  in  which  they  are  examined 
(3.)  Euclid:  First  four  books,  (i.)  Algebra:  To  quadratic  equations  inclusive.  (5.)  History; 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History;  Hallam's  Middle  Age.s,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  chapters. 

"  7.  Candidates  may  bo  examined  in  French  or  Germ;vn,  instead  of  (rreek,  provided  they  give 
written  notice  of  their  desire  to  be  so  examined  to  the  llogistrar  at  least  two  months  before  the  time 
of  examination.  No  particular  works  will  be  spccitied,  but  candidates  will  be  expected  to  translate 
into  English  passages  from  standard  authors  in  the  language  chosen,  and  also  to  translate  passages 
from  English  into  French  or  German.  A  kuowledge  of  the  French  or  German  grammar  and  literature 
will  be  also  required. 

•'8.  The  examination  in  general  knowledge  for  candidates  for  admission  as  solicitors  shall  be  in 
the  following  subjects  : — (1.)  Latin  :  Translation  from  first  two  books  of  Cjesar.  (2.)  Latin  Grammar. 
(3.)  Euclid:  First  two  books.  (4.)  Arithmetic  and  Algebra:  To  simple  equations  inclusive. 
(5.)  History :  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  events  and  dates  in  English  history  ;  Creasy  on 
the  Constitution. 

"9.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  translation  iu  Greek  in  the  barristers'  examination,  and  in  Latin 
in  the  barristers'  and  solicitors'  examination,  are  liable  to  alteration  from  time  to  time,  but  twelve 
months'  notice  will  be  given  of  any  alteration. 

"  10.  Tlie  examination  iu  law  for  candidates  for  admission  as  barristers,  and  for  candidates  for 
admission  as  solicitors  who  are  by  law  required  to  pass  the  barristers'  examination,  shall  be  in  the 
following  subjects: — (1.)  Koman  law:  Saudars'  Justinian,  first  two  books,  with  introduction,  and 
notes  ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xliv.,  on  Roman  law.  (2.)  International  law  and 
conflict  of  laws.  (3.)  Real  i)roperty,  and  conveyancing.  (4.)  Contracts  and  torts.  (5.)  Equity. 
(G.)   Criminal  law.     (7.)  Evidence.     (S.)   Pleading  and  practice.     (9.)  New  Zealand  Statute  law. 

'■11.  The  examination  in  law  for  candidates  for  admission  as  solicitors  will  be  generally  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  laws  of  England  and  of  New  Zealand,  and  will  be  of  the  same  character  as 
the  final  examination  for  solicitors  iu  England. 

"  12.  Every  candidate  for  admission  either  as  a  barrister  or  solicitor  who  shall  produce  a  certificate 
emanating  from  the  proper  authority  that  he  has  passed  an  examination  either  at  the  University  of 
New  Zealand,  or  any  University  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Australian  Colonies,  or  at  any  college 
or  institution  affiliated  to  or  connected  with  any  such  University,  or  who  has  passed  the  New  Zealand 
senior  Civil  Service  examination,  and  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisiactiou  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  such  examination  comprised  any  subject  or  subjects  corresponding  with  any  of  those  hereby 
prescribed  for  the  general-knowledge  examination,  shall  be  excused  from  being  examined  in  such 
subject  or  subjects. 

"  13.  The  age  of  all  candidates  for  admission  must  appear  on  affidavit. 

"  14.  A  barrister  or  advocate  previously  admitted  elsewhere  must  produce,  to  the  Judge  of  the 
district  to  whom  he  applies  for  admission  his  admission,  or  some  certificate  or  other  document  duly 
verified  proving  his  admission,  and  make  an  affidavit  that  he  is  the  person  named  therein  and  was 
admitted  as  therein  stated. 
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"  l.T.  "Rvory  cnndiiliilo  for  ndiiiinHinn  nw  n  bnrriHtor  who  cldiiiiK  to  ho  cntillcil  ok  a  ^radiintt!  of  Home  ilr.  JuttUt  John- 
Univci'xity  to  lin  mliiiittcd  itfti'i*  an  cMiiiiiiiiitiiiii   in   Inw   only,  hIiiiII   prodiifo  Iiih  di|<loiiiii,  or  Honiu  duly  •'<">' 

ailthciitit'iiliid  fctlilifiid'  or  otlirr  (lociiiMciiliiry  rvidenco  ol'  liin  having;  taken  a  di'j;rfo,  with  an  ailidavit  ■i"io~ifi'70 

vorilyiiij;  tlio  Hanic  and  ])rovinK  liin  iilcntily  willi  tlio  pcrHon  inciitioncd  in  Murli  doi-nnicnt.  April  lU,  187». 

"  Mi.  lOvory  cniulidalo  for  ndiiiiNnion  an  a  harriHicr  who  liaM  not  ln'cn  adniillcd  cdNCwhcre  fhall 
prodnco  to  th(>  .lud(;o  lo  wiioni  he  apiilicH  lor  adinlHNion  iin  ailidavit  niado  liy  a  l)iiri'iNl('r  on  tlio  roll  of 
tho  {\iurt,  or  an  alli<l«vit  liy  tlic  caiididalc  accoiinlin)^  lor  tlio  aliHcncc'  of  Huch  allidavil,  from  which  it 
dhall  appear  liiat  i<inh  cniuliiliili'  wim  Ao/n/y/i/o  oxciiihividy  inf;a(4i'(l  in  tlio  Htudy  of  law  qh  a  |>upii  of 
Hiu'Ji  Imrrintor  lor  tliri'p  TcarH  at  least  liol'oni  liiw  a])|ilication  to  bo  adiiiitled." 

■11170.  So  I'll r  as  I  can  f^allier  from  tliewo  rr^nlalionH  the  exaniiiiation  in  ^oiifral  kriowJcdi^o  rcfpiired 
to  1)0  paused  liy  Holieitors  is  nearly  eipiivalent  to  tlio  entruneo  examination  of  the  University!' — Very 
likely. 

•t97l.  And  tho  exiiminnlion  required  of  barristers  is  soinewliat  inferior  to  the  B.A.  examination? 
— I  think  it  probably  is. 

4!)72.  It  the  University  nndertiKdi  these  cxainiiiations,  do  voii  think  it  would  be  advisable,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiilin;;;  tho  innliiplieation  of  examinations,  that  these  two  University  examinations  1  have 
mentioned  should  bo  set  down  as  the  examinations  required  to  bo  passed  by  barristers  and  solicitors 
respectively  ? — I  should  like  to  iirelaee  my  answer  by  sayin;j;  this:  that  I  am  not  to  be  taken  as  giving 
nn  opinion  of  what  1  think  would  be  a  desirable  ultimatum.  Wc  must  take  things  as  we  find  them, 
and  have  re;;:ird  to  the  interests  of  |)crsons  who  have  been  admitted  up  to  this  time.  We  must  make 
the  matter  sullleiently  elastic  not  to  do  incidental  injustice.  Jly  own  notion  is  that  by-and-by  it  will 
bo  quite  the  proper  thiiiij — 1  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  so  now — to  say  that  the  examination  for 
a  barrister  in  general  knowledge  should  be  at  least  equivalent  to  that  which  would  give  a  man  a  pass 
degree  as  B..\.  Whether  or  not  it  might  bo  desirable,  as  education  is  a  little  moro  developed,  to  make 
tho  general-knowledge  examination  for  a  solicitor  a  little  higher  than  the  matriculation  examination  for 
tho  University,  1  am  not  ])repared  to  say.  Perhaps,  at  ])reseut,  it  would  bo  premature  to  say  it  should 
be  higher  than  that.  But  1  agree  with  Professor  SIkukI  that  it  would  be  an  extreinclv  desirable  thing 
if  wo  could  adopt  .some  of  tho  Universit}'  standards,  so  that  the  University  degree  in  the  one  case — or, 
you  eoutem[)lated,  I  think,  that  the  T'niversity  might  examine  a  law  candidate  on  the  B.A.  examination 
who  had  not  gone  through  tho  currieulum,  and  would  not  bo  entitled  to  his  B.A.  degree  ? 

407;{.  Wc  are  not  discussing  now  whether  they  ought  to  go  through  a  preliminary  course  in  any 
of  the  affiliated  institutions  or  not,  but  whether  this  examination  would  be  a  suitable  one  to  supersede 
the  present  ? — That  might  be  a  very  desirable  course.  In  fact,  I  need  not  sa)'  that  the  Judges,  in  meet- 
ing together  and  deciding  these  things,  have  been  governed  a  good  deal  by  what  the}'  saw  had  been 
done  previously  in  the  examination  papers,  and  are  by  no  means  desirous  of  laying  down  any  Procrustean 
rules  about  the  matter.  In  fact,  I  would  rather  look  to  such  a  body  as  the  University  for  assistance 
and  guidance  in  establishing  a  standard. 

■197-t.  Having  had  brought  under  your  notice  the  regulations  of  the  University  respecting  the  ^ 

LL.B.  degree,  do  you  think  the  standard  prescribed  in  those  regulations  for  the  examinations  in  law 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  which  is  now  in  force  by  the  Judges  ? — I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  if  I  am 
to  read  these  regulations  proposed  by  the  University  along  with  the  books  that  are  cited  under  the 
respective  heads,  the  examination  would  he  entirely  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  admission  as  a 
barrister.  The  general  heads  are  so  large  that  you  might  as  well  say  the  whole  law  of  England,  because 
"  The  English  Law  on  Personal  Eights,  Eights  of  Property,  and  Eights  in  Private  Eolations,"  would 
admit  of  the  most  extensive  subdivision  and  the  reading  of  a  whole  library.  But  when,  under  those 
general  heads,  "Stephen's  Commentaries,  Book  so-and-so,"  is  indicated,  instead  of  the  whole  of  Stephen's 
Commentaries,  and  certain  books  are  mentioned,  it  seems  an  indication  that  it  would  be  sufficient  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination  upon  those  books,  which  books,  I  think,  would  be  a 
standard  far  below  what  ought  to  exist.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  third  examination. 

4975.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Habeiis.}  In  your  judgment,  the  schedule  to  which  you  are  now  referring  rather 
represents  the  kind  of  education  in  law  a  man  might  desire  to  get  as  part  of  a  liberal  education,  than 
part  of  his  technical  professional  training? — Exactly  so.  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  which  is  rather 
an  eulogium  on  the  laws  of  England  than  a  law-book,  is  part  of  an  English  gentleman's  education. 
Every  country  gentlemart  liberally  educated  is  supposed  to  know  his  Blackstone  ;  and  Stephen  is  the 
representative  of  Blackstone  iu  modern  days. 

497G.  jPrqfessor  Sale.]  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that  in  a  legal  education  text-books 
should  be  specified? — I  have  a  doubt  about  that ;  except  iu  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  a  text-book 
like  Sandars'  Justinian — that  is  to  s.ay,  Justinian's  Institutes  with  an  introduction,  and  that  introduc- 
tion being  the  most  valuable  part  of  it  for  examination.  The  object  of  indicating  such  a  book  as  that 
is  that,  if  a  man  makes  himself  thoroughly  master  of  it,  and,  we  will  say,  of  a  chapter  in  Gibbon,  he  will 
have  such  a  general  outline  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Eome  as  will  give  him  facilities  that  other  persons 
would  not  have  for  understanding  the  law  of  England  ;  but  we  should  not  be  examining  him  as  for 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Eoman  law.  That  would  apply  to  the  indication  of  a  particular  test-book. 
It  is  only  when  that  particular  text-book  contains  something  which  you  may  call  exclusive  of  other 
books,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  comp\ete  resume  or  synoptical  view  of  something  which  you  think  it 
is  desirable  that  a  candidate  should  know  about.  But,  otherwise,  with  regard  to  the  general  law  of  the 
land,  it  might  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  instructors — either  the  Judges  or  the  masters  of  the  pupils 
— should  indicate  the  best  books  ;  for  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  to  make  young  men  read  good  law- 
books instead  of  bad  law-books.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable,  with  regard  to  the  general  heads 
of  law,  specially  to  indicate  particular  text-books,  unless  there  is  something  exclusive  in  them  you  wish 
the  candidates  to  know. 

4977.  Then,  as  a  general  rule,  you  would  leave  the  choice  of  the  test-books  to  instructors? — -I 
think  so;  except  in  such  a  ca«e  as  I  have  quoted — Sandars' Justinian, and  Gibbon's  account  of  the  Eoman 
law;  and  the  more  so  that  the  profession  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  transition  in  respect  to  education. 
"VVhen  I  first  became  a  pupil,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  the  really  good  test-books  could  be  counte4 
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Mr.  Justice  Jofin-  On  one  hand  almost.  Since  that  time,  in  consequence  to  a  gicat  degree  of  the  nohle  rivalry  of  the 
'ton.  American.s,  we  have  begun  in  Kn;,'lunil  to  have  niucli  more  scientific  law-books  ;  and  the  Btu<lent  of  the 

proneiit  day,  benideti  beinp;  exunerated  from  kiiowiiif;  a  fjrcat  deal  of  ellVto  mailer,  has  means  of  study 

April  19,  1879.  ^^.l^i^.],  ^vero  not  available  when  I  waa  ntudyiiii;.  This  is  agreat  advant.iifcin  soino  respects,  and  perhaps 
a  little  disadvantage  in  others.  Those  who  piek  out  the  ore  from  the  large  (juanlil)' of  rubbish  |)erhap8 
know  more  about  it  in  the  end.  1  allude  to  this  for  the  jjurposo  of  showing  that  one  could  hardly  eay 
that  the  text-book  of  to-day  will  bo  the  best  text-book  tliis  day  three  years.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  fresh  text-boidis  coming  cmt  nowadays  from  day  to  day.  I  may  instance  particularly  Sir  James 
Stephen's  books,  which  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  profession,  and  to  exclude  them  and  indicate  some- 
thing else  would  of  course  be  unilesirable. 

407s.  I'rofrssor  S/nintl.]  If  the  text- books  were  struck  out  of  the  examination  in  law,  as  prescribed 
by  the  University,  would  it  then  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  laid  down  by  the  Melbourne 
University  ? — No  doubt.  I  understand  it  is  the  case  in  Victoria  that  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  Bar 
unless  he  has  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.B.  of  the  University  of  Jlclbourno.  If  he  is  an  English 
barrister  he  is  registered.  That  is  not  so  here.  In  New  Zealand  an  English  barrister  is  not  admitted 
without  jiassing  an  examination  on  the  difference  between  the  English  law  and  the  New  Zealand  law. 

4971).  There  is  no  examination  in  Victoria  which  will  entitle  a  man  to  be  enrolled  as  a  barrister, 
except  the  examination  for  the  LL.13.  degree  of  the  University.  If  the  examination  of  the  New  Zea- 
land University  were  modified  by  having  the  text-books  struck  out,  would  you  approve  of  that  being  the 
law  here  ? — With  these  very  general  headings  or  definitions  the  standard  of  the  New  Zealand  University 
examination  is  quite  unascertained.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Koman  law,"  or  "  The  law  of  property,"  you 
might  put  a  series  of  questions  that  none  but  a  most  accomplished  jurist  could  be  expected  to  answer; 
or,  again,  you  might  put  a  series  of  questions  tliat  an  ordinary  layman  would  be  able  to  answer.  If  one 
saw  one's  way  to  ascertaining  that  the  examination  necessary  to  obtain  the  LL.B.  degree  could  not  be 
passed  without  the  student  having  attained  what  we  consider  at  present  a  fair  standard  of  proficiency 
— and  we  do  not  put  it  too  high — I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  say  to  the  candidate,  "  If  you 
obtain  your  IjL  B.  degree,  or  pass  at  the  University  the  examination  that  would  entitle  you  to  it  if  you 
went  through  the  curriculum,  that  ipsofuclo  will  be  sulTicieut  to  admit  you  as  a  barrister."  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  standard  should  be  high  enough. 

4980.  If  the  text-books  were  struck  out  of  the  examination  schedule,  do  you  tiiink  it  would  be 
possible  to  define  in  any  other  way  the  seojje  of  the  examination? — I  hope  you  will  not  think  mc  too 
discursive  if  I  just  make  a  few  general  observations  at  first,  in  order  to  make  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand my  meaning.  Every  examination  in  law  must  be  under  some  of  the  heads  mentioned  in  the 
schedule :  in  fact,  they  are  general  enough  to  cover  everything.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of 
books  written  on  all  these  subjects.  Tlic  selection  of  the  best  book  to  use  as  a  text-book  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  and  of  considerafde  difficulty  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  text-books  are  continually  chang- 
ing: some  of  them  are  very  bad,  while  others  on  the  contrary  are  very  good,  and  some  of  the  modern 
ones,  especially,  are  scientific,  and  help  to  educate  men  in  principles.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of 
English  law  text-bocka  are  mere  indexes,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  in  England  text-books  were 
allowed  to  be  cited  in  argument.  I  think  it  was  Lord  St.  Leonard's  book  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers 
which  was  first  cited  in  Court  as  a  text-book.  But  these  compilations  do  not  educate  a  man  properly 
in  law,  unless  he  goes  to  the  fountain-head.  "  Melius  est  petere  fontes  qitam  sectari  riviilos,"  is  the  motto 
of  Smith's  Leading  Cases  ;  and  no  man  can  learn  law,  as  a  lawyer,  who  is  content  with  reading  special 
particular  text-books,  and  goes  no  further.  These  text-books  ought  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
means  of  getting  at  tho  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  examination  purposes  a  great  deal  of  that  evil 
practice  of  cramming  is  fostered  by  text-books;  but  a  man  can  never  be  anything  like  an  accomplished 
lawyer  who  would  bo  satisfied  with  reading  a  particular  text-book  on  a  particular  subject.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  necessity  as  (I  think),  in  all  education,  especially  for  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession,  that 
men  sliould  not  be  tempted  to  adopt  as  their  standard  of  knowledge  merely  certain  chapters  of  a  certain 
compilation  upon  some  subject.  And  you  eouhl  not  take  anything  more  general  than  a  book  of  com- 
mentaries. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Stephen's  Commentaries,  or  in  other  modern  commentaries,  such 
as  Broome's,  something  will  be  I'umd  on  every  branch  of  law.  It  is  outline.  It  is  merely  the  results 
of  the  law  rather  than  the  law  itself.  In  every  text-book  the  authorities  are  cited,  and  unless  the  pupil 
has  mastered  the  autlioritics  themselves — tlie  principal  cues — the  text-book  serves  him  oidy  memo- 
rially-.  It  is  most  useful  for  memorial  purposes  ;  but  you  must  go  beyond  tho  ordinary  text-book  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  real  rationale  of  tho  thing,  and  understand  the  princi|)les  of  the  law.  Therefore, 
I  say,  it  will  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  indicate  merely  particular  textdjooks,  although  there  are  some  text- 
books so  excellent  in  themselves  that  an  indication  might  be  useful.  But  the  indication  of  any  such 
text-books  as  described  here,  Stephen's  Commentaries,  for  e.\am])le — an  admirable  book  in  itself,  no 
doubt,  and  admirably  edited  up  to  the  present  time — might,  I  think,  mislead  the  candidate.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  said  that,  practically,  after  all,  the  best  volume  of  law  we  have  in  England  (and  that  is  probably 
better  arranged  than  the  code  of  Justinian)  is  what  is  called  Eisher's  Digest — an  alphabetical  list  of 
decided  cases,  to  which  a  volume  is  added  every  year.  But  you  would  never  suggest  as  a  general  book 
Fisher's  Digest ;  and,  after  all,  that  book,  with  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  decisions  of  the 
English  Courts,  would  be  of  more  practical  value  than  Stephen's  or  any  other  commentaries,  without 
anything  else.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  made  myself  understood — that  they  are  very  great  memorial 
helps,  but  that  I  should  never  look  upon  a  man  as  a  well-educated  lawyer  who  had  confined  his  reading 
to  such  general  commentaries  as  those. 

4981.  One  object  of  my  question  was  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  your  Honor  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  definition  which  would  limit  the  scope  of  the  examination  ; 
because,  obviously,  if  the  mere  general  heading  is  put  down  the  examination  might  bo  made  much  too 
difficult  for  the  purpose '? — It  might  be,  and  it  might  be  made  much  too  easy.  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible,  but  not  easy  by  any  means,  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  different  branches  of  law  which  it 
is  desirahle  a  man  sliould  know,  either  tiieoretically  or  practically — to  take  a  fair  average.  It  is  not 
contemplated,  I  suppose,  that  the  same  subject  should  be  given  for  every  one  ?  They  are  liable  to 
change. 
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■iOS'i.   I  tliiiili  il^  Ih  not  iiitonil('<l  nt  prPHOnl  lo  cIiiuikc  llin  licncliiiKM  r — Wlmt  I  wom  Koin;»  to  Huy  in  Ur.  JatlUt  John- 
tliiM  :   lliiit  ill  t'lU'li  lii'.'incli  of  liiw  y<>>i  iiinv  laltd  );i'iici'nl   HiilnliviNJoiiH,  iiiiil  ify'iu  iiri^  o.(iiiiiiiiiii;{  prmiiiK-  'ion. 

cuoUMly,  »H  il  woi'o,  oil  tin-no  oubjoctH,  ii  iniui  woiiM  Imvo  to  ({o  tlii'oii(;li  tlio  wliolu  body  ol'  liiw  lo  know  •i"iariB7<i 
Hoiiu'lliin;;  about,  miy  bniiicb.  .SiippoHO  you  cMiiiiiiio  oii  liiciio  boolcK — Steplii'ii'M,  iiiul  hu  oil  It  Ih  P"^  ,  ui7». 
HUp|ioN('il  llii'V  do  coNcr  to  II  urt'ill  i<vl(<iit  ibo  whole  body  of  biw.  But  wlml  llicy  do  JH  IIiIh:  to  tako  up 
an  iiiiiiiciiH(<  iiiuHH  of  law  nliicb  CNiHlN,  mid  |iiit  it  in  ilh  nioKl  coiiiplulo  I'oriii  ;  and  ihuH,  nM  1  May,  on  tlicHu 
bookH  you  I'oiiUl  iimko  llic  oxainiiialioii  far  too  cany  or  far  too  dillicull.  But  you  niif^lit  do  tliJH  :  You 
ini<;ht  coiuo  to  tho  coiu'liiHion,  in  a  coiiiu-il  on  tliu  Hubjuul,  ihut  it  Ih  dcHirablo  that  a  man  hIiouIJ  know 
— I'Npi'c'ially  in  i-oHHidfi'iin;  tho  coiiditioim  of  tho  cohniy — Hivy,  Hotnctliin;;  of  convcyancinf;. tho  law  of  real 
properly,  uiid  uhim  and  truHtB.  You  iiiinht  indicato  niidor  thcHO  mMu-ral  tiTinn  KubdivmioiiH  in  rcHpect 
to  niiillcrM  tlnit  iiro  enscntial  — tlint-  in  to  nay,  that  tho  tout  hIioiiKI  bo  that  every  candidate  for  nduiiiiHioii 
an  a  barrister  ttiiouid  bo  iiblo  to  {jivo  a  fair  ni'count  of  that  wubjcct.  You  oanuoi  ^jo  through  tlio  wlioio 
subjectH,  tlio  raiifjio  is  too  vast  ;  liut  by  a  wise  hi  lection  from  liiiio  to  time — and  tiicro  bcinp;  a 
oonsideralile  miniber  of"  siibjeetN  will  enable  you  to  ^.'ct  a  fair  average  tent  of  a  man's  general  knowledge 
of  law,  by  exaniiiiini^  on  the  ditlerent  Hiibjeets  ;  for  instnnee,  in  real  ]iroperiy,  to  examine  a  man  upon, 
Hay,  the  t'onveyancini;  and  Transter  Aetn,  and  their  policy,  and  refer  to  Home  upecial  divisional  branch 
of  the  law  of  real  jiroperly  in  I'Jij^iand — by  doinj;  llnU  in  that  subjei  t,  and  in  other  KubjectH  of  a 
different  kind,  iiulioatiii;,'  Hometliini;  speeilie,  you  will  invito  the  candidate  to  npccially  get  up  those 
HulijectH  ;  and  they  oii^bt  to  be  so  chosen  that  they  cannot  well  be  j»"t  uj)  without  his  having  Bome  know- 
ledire  ot  tho  wliole  ."iibjeet.  But,  as  1  naid  before,  it  is  very  dill'ienlt  to  speak  theoretically  and  hypo- 
thelieally  on  tliis.  A  council  of  lawyers  sitiin^'  down  to!;ether  with  this  defii.ito  object  mii^ht,  I  think, 
arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  nii^ht  be  somelhinp;  more  spccitic  than  this  general 
heading,  which  docs  not  insure  competency  on  the  one  side,  aud  niii;lit  be  oppressive  on  tho  other. 

•11)S3.  lifv.  W.  J.  Ifabrns.l  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  advisable  to  leave  the  LL.B.  e.\atninatiou 
aa  one  to  test  a  degree  of  iirollciency  that  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  to  have  an  honours  examination  which  might  bo  accepted  b_v  the  Judges  as  a  sufEcient 
qualification  for  a, barrister,  or  to  make  the  LL.B.  examination  of  that  character y — I  have  uot  had 
much  experience  of  these  degrees.  Very  few  people  take  the  law  degrees  in  England.  I  do  not  know 
the  jiroportion,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  practising  barristers  who  are  LL.B.s  or 
LL.U.s  is  infinitesimal. 

■1!)81.  Prq/'fs-sor  Salr.]  The  profession  does  not  attach  a  high  value  to  those  degrees  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  that  is  the  case,  but  they  arc  not  considered  legal  tests.  I  do  not  know  that  you  even  presume 
that  an  LL.B.  or  LL.D.  knows  much  about  law  in  England. 

4985.  i?fi'.  JV.  J.  Ilabens.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character  of  the  LL.B.  examination  of 
the  London  University  ? — I  do  not. 

498G.  Frofcssor  S/tand.']  Is  it  necessary  ibr  a  barrister  in  England  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity before  admission  ? — No  ;  passing  a  University  examination  saves  him,  according  to  the  modern 
practice,  from  a  preliminary  examination.  I  do  uot  think  the  LL.D.  degree  in  England  gives  a  man  a 
status  in  the  Civil  Law  Courts  ;  he  requires  to  be  a  D.C.L.  for  that. 

4987.  T/ic  Chairman.']  Ton  said  you  thought  the  Judges  should  be  relieved  from  the  task  of 
examining  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  body  at  present  existing  in 
New  Zealand  as  capable  of  conducting  the  examinations  as  the  Judges  are? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  there  is  any  body  existing  ;  there  may  be  individual  persons  as  competent  as  any  of  the  judges  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Judges  ought  to  have  the  responsibility  at  all.  What  I  think  ought  to  be  done 
is  something  like  this:  the  prolession  ought  to  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities  as  a  body  ; 
and,  now  that  they  have  got  a  General  Law  Society  and  District  Law  Societies  legally  constituted, 
with  certain  privileges,  powers,  and  moneys,  some  arrangement  should  be  made,  with  the  intervention, 
if  necessary,  of  the  Legislature,  to  enable  the  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  a  body  derived  from 
the  Law  Societies  of  the  colony,  with  proper  remuneration  and  so  forth  ;  not  leaving  to  them,  however, 
the  ultimate  decision  about  acceptance  or  rejection,  but  making  it  competent  for  the  Judges  to  admit, 
or  not,  upon  their  report.  I  think  such  a  plan  is  quite  feasible,  especially  as  the  local  societies  have 
now  got  command  of  the  funds  arising  from  lawyers'  admission  and  other  fees.  1  think  it;  would  be 
quite  competent  for  them,  for  the  protection  of  the  profession,  to  have  a  body  of  examiners,  either 
permanent  or  fluctuating,  who  should  relieve  the  Judges  from  the  work  of  the  examinations,  aud 
relieve  tliem  also  from  that  kind  of — I  will  not  say  suspicion,  because  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  suspects 
the  Judges — btit  from  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  substantial  management  of  the  examinations,  in 
setting  the  papers  and  reporting  upon  them,  leaving  the  ultimate  decision  still  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Judges,  if  any  questions  arose  about  the  propriety  of  admission.  I  think  that  would  be  a  most 
desirable  course,  and  one  which  if  it  were  once  put  in  form  would  uot,  or  ought  not  to,  be  unacceptable 
to  the  profession  generally.  I  might  mention  incidentally  that,  as  the  responsibility  aud  onerousness 
of  these  examinations  increased  every  year,  the  Government  got  an  Act  passed  three  years  ago 
enabling  the  Judges  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  fees,  which  were  then  under  their  control  and 
which  were  dedicated  primarily  to  the  establishment  of  libraries,  to  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
examine.  Tlie  Judges,  in  respect  to  the  general-knowledge  examinations,  took  advantage  of  that 
arrangement,  and  for  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  they  had  the  command  of  those  funds  for  that 
purpose.  But  last  year  an  Act,  which  deprived  them  of  those  funds  wherever  there  are  District  Law- 
Societies,  was  passed  through  the  Legislature  without  any  previous  intimation  to  the  Judges,  or  any 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  it,  and  probably  without  the  knowledge  of  many  ■nho  voted  on  the  Bill 
— it  was  an  incidental  clause  in  the  Law  Societies  Act.  The  Judges  are  now  deprived  of  the  control 
— they  are  happy  to  be  deprived  of  the  control — of  those  fees;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  had 
before  indicated  the  propriety  of  some  portion  of  these  fees  beiug  dedicated  to  the  examinations,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might  again  permit  the  Law  Societies  to  use  them  for  that 
purpose.  This,  of  course,  only  bears  on  the  present  subject  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  not  improhabl© 
that  by-and-by  these  law  examinations — -unless  some  legislative  interference  takes  place  with  respect; 
to  the  Universities — might  be  conducted  by  a  representative  body,  who  might,  with  respect  to  general 
knowledge  or  law,  or  both,  be  in  correspondence  and  relations  with  the  Universitv. 

32— H.  1. 
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Mr.Jurtice  Join-  4988.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  Univprsity  of  Xcw  Zealand,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is 

Hon.  tlio  kind  of  University  most  suitable  for  this  colony? — 1  should  be  very  diflldent  in  ffiving  an  opinion 

upon  a  subject  so  large  as  that,  for,  I  regret  to  say,  tlie  amount  of  information  I  have  on  the  matter 

April  19, 1873.  ^ym,jj  „qj  enable  me  to  give  anything  like  a  definite  opinion,  and  I  should  not  like  to  give  any  crude 
opinion  on  the  subject.  AVhat  one  would  wish  to  see  would  be  a  struggle  for  unity  to  prevent  waste 
of  j)o\ver.  1  should  say  the  time  lias  come  now  when  one  University  in  iS'ew  Zealami — I  must  be  taken 
as  H])eaking  without  th(;  slightest  allusion  to  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  and  without  considera- 
tion— I  think  the  time  has  certainly  come  when  wc  should  be  careful  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
University  education.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  necessity  for  it  in  a  civilized  country,  with  modern 
lines  on  the  subject.  But  I  should  not  like  to  have  au  opinion  recorded,  as,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  I 
aui  able  to  judge  at  present. 

4089,  Frnfessor  Ulinml.]  Do  I  gather  that,  if  the  circumstances  admitted  of  it,  you  would  be  glad 
to  see  a  single  powerful  University  in  Xew  Zealand  ? — .Speaking  with  reference  to  what  is  abstract, 
and  without  knowing  tlioroiighly  the  real  status  of  the  educational  eHtablishmcnts  in  New  Zealand,  I 
cannot  have  a  doubt  in  uiy  own  mind  that  wc  should  do  well  to  combine  our  forces  in  the  matter 
of  education,  and  that  uniformity  is  of  much  importance.  No  doubt  a  time  will  come  when  com- 
petition and  rivalry  may  be  very  desirable.  It  has  been  so  in  the  mo^lier-country  and  also  in  (iermany, 
where  competition  and  rivalry  have  been  very  useful.  But  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
have  really  formed  any  opinion  on  this  point.  I  am  speaking  more  with  reference  to  the  abstract  than 
to  the  concrete. 

Jllr.  W.  Moni-  Mr.  W.  MoKTGOxrEET,  M.H.E.,  further  examined. 

gomerif.  4990.   The  Chairman^  I  understand  there  are  some  matters  you  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 

April  19  1879.  the  Commission  with  regard  to  portions  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  alreadj'  given  ? — I  understood 
that  some  members  of  the  Commission  wislied  for  further  informal  ion  respecting  the  establishment  of 
the  Boys'  High  School,  and  I  think  I  can  inform  them  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  that  institution.  Many  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury 
College  had  got  it  into  their  minds  that  a  boys'  high  school  should  be  established  here.  At  that  time 
the  professors  were  also  considering  the  matter,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  letter  which 
they  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Governors  on  the  20th  April,  1877.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir,—  "  Christchurch,  20th  April,  1877. 

"  The  teaching  staff  of  Canterbury  College  beg  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  the  following  facts  which  have  been  impressed  upon  them  during  their  experience  in  the 
College : — 

"  (a.)  That  the  majority  of  the  students  who  present  themselves  are  so  untrained  that  an  unduly 
large  proportion  of  time  is  occupied  in  work  of  a  preparatory  nature. 

"  (b.)  That  the  provincial  scholarships  fail  of  their  right  object,  inasmuch  as  the  holders  of  them 
are  not  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  highest  education  the  province  affords. 

"  (f.)  That,  accordingly,  the  want  of  au  intermediate  school,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  higher 
branches  of  school-work,  is  strongly  felt 

"The  teacliinc;  staff  therefore  beg  to  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Governors  should  consider  the 
expediency  of  est.iblishing  a  boys'  high  school,  and  they  are  prompted  to  sugi^est  this  at  the  present 
time,  as  the  Board  contemplates  shortly  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  Girls'  High  School.  And 
the  teaching  staflF  further  recommend  that,  in  the  appointment  of  their  teachers,  the  Board  should  keep 
in  view  the  extension  of  their  duties  to  a  boys'  department. 

"  We  have,  Ac, 

"  J.  M.  BnowN,  Professor  of  Classics  and  English. 
"  C.  H.  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c. 
"A.  W.  BiCKEETOK,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
"  JxjLirs  TON  Haast,  Professor  of  Geology. 
"  Llewelltx  Powell,  Lecturer  on  Biology. 
"  Charles  Tureell,  Lecturer  in  French  and  German. 
"  Charles  J.  Poster,  Lecturer  in  Jurisprudence. 
"  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  C.interbury  College." 

That  letter  came  before  the  Board,  which,  after  discussion,  came  to  a  decision  that  was  embodied 
in  a  resolution  ;  and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  addressed  a  letter  on  the  16th  !May  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  on  the  subject,  which,  if  I  read  it,  will  put  the  matter  before  you  as  clearly  as  I  can  explain 
it  verbally.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sib, —  "  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  17th  May,  1877. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  for  your  consideration,  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  Canterbury  College  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  to  state  that, 
after  careful  consideration  of  <ill  the  circumst.inces  which  called  forth  the  letter  in  question,  the  Board 
passed  a  resolution,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  '  The  Board  recognizes  the  desir.ibleness  of  superior  schools  being  established  throughout  New 
Zealand,  as  links  between  elementary  schools  and  a  University,  and  that  application  be  made  to  the 
Government  for  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  or  sites,  and  defraying  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
buildings  for  one  or  more  high  schools  within  the  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury.' 

"In  this  provincial  district  there  are  many  excellent  elementary  schools  supported  by  the  State 
aid,  also  this  College,  which  is  in  a  position  to  provide  an  education  to  students  of  the  University ;  but 
there  being  no  intermediate  school  receiving  State  support,  the  youths  of  this  district,  except  those  of 
wealthy  parents,  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  the  instruction  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  higher  education  afforded  by  the  College.  I  have  therefore  to  ask  your  favourable 
consideration  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board. 
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'*  Tho  wniit  ol'  a  Iiovh'  Wigh  ncluxil  Jh  iinicli  folt  in  CliriHtcliurch,  nnd  aH  Timaru  at  proiont  containii    Mr.  W.  Mi^nU 
a  liipco  popiiliil.ioii,  1111(1  in  II  nipiilly-rJMin;,' liiwri,  Hiliiatoil  in  ;i  lartjo  paiitorai  und  agricultural  diHtrict,         .vcm-/-'/. 
tiio  Himnl  is  of  i)|)iiiiiiii  lliat  a  Himiliir  hcIiuoI  hIioiiJiI  Ih'  rhtalilinlii'd  tlioro.  . 

"  I'lio  i'ohI  i>t'  niU^M,  buililiiifjH,  I'll ru it  lire,  .tf.,  tho  Hoard  ontiiuatOH  at  £10,000,  tii  bo  njiportionod  a«      V-     ^i      '  • 
folloWH:  — 

"  Cliristfliuri'h  Hite,  Bay      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     JC'J/jOG 

"  Uiiililint^H,  Hay  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     £«,5l)0 

"  l''iirniluro  aiul  incidental  expenses    ...  ...  ...  ...     £1,000 

£10,000 
"  For  Timaru  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     £0,000 

"  In  askini;  you  t"  make  proviHion  for  tho  eatablishment  of  those  hcHooIb,  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
from  whfiK'o  tlir<  t'linds  Hluiiild  l>o  dorivpd,  but  1  may  bo  nllowctl  to  point  out  that  tho  cost  of  erecting 
tlu'Mo  8i'hool,s  inif^hl,  in  my  opinion,  with  pro|)rioty  bo  a  idiarj^o  on  tho  Land  Fund  of  this  diiitrict,  if 
other  uieauB  aro  not  immediately  available.  "1  have,  &<•., 

"  W.    MONTOOSTEHT, 

"  The  Hon.  liie  Colonial  Treasurer,  Wellinjjton."  "  Chairman. 

In  1S77  the  {iovernmcnt  put  upon  the  cstimalca  a  sum  of  £15,000  for  these  schools. 

ID'.)!.  Vrolrssor  Slianil.\  And  how  was  that  fi;rant  aiiporlioncd  between  the  two  ? — £0,000  to  the 
Chrislfhuri'h  Hoys'  Ilif^ii  Srhool,  and  £(>,()()0  to  tho  Timaru  llitj;h  School. 

•1002.  lifv.  IV.  J.  Jlabens.']  Hy  wliom  was  tho  apportionment  made? — By  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  Cantorhury  CoUogo,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  my  letter.  There  being  only  £15,000  voted, 
the  Christcluiroh  Boys'  High  School  was  £1,000  short,  as  we  gave  the  entire  sum  as  put  down  in  my 
letter  to  tho  Timaru  school. 

■1!}93.  Professor  S/iantl.]  AVill  the  £9,000  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  school  here  ? — I  will  explain 
liow  wo  have  ajipropriatod  that  money.  We  bought  au  acre  of  land  adjoining  tho  College  for  £2,500. 
We  purchased  the  lease  of  another  piece  of  ground— a  third  of  an  acre,  running  through  to  the  next 
street — for  ten  years,  paying  a  ground-rent  of  £7  a  year,  for  £125.  We  employed  our  architect  to 
prepare  plans  for  tho  school-building,  and  we  found  that  to  make  the  building  sufficiently  large,  with 
an  adequate  number  of  class-rooms,  tiio  cost  would  be  more  than  we  had  estimated.  We  found  that 
the  lowest  contract  would  bo  £8,880  Ss.  Cd.,  and,  as  this  was  in  excess  of  tho  amount  voted,  we  asked 
the  Government  to  allow  xis,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  supplement  the  vote,  to  mortgage  tho  revenues 
of  the  school  if  required,  and  they  agreed  to  do  so. 

499-i.  Professor  Cook.]  Tiie  school  already  has  a  revenue? — Tes. 

4995.  About  how  much  a  year  .it  the  present  time? — £922.  Consequently  we  accepted  the  con- 
tract, and  the  school-building  is  now  in  course  of  erection — the  foundations  are  being  laid.  The 
Board  purchased  a  site  for  the  Timaru  School  for  which  it  paid  £1,500  ;  but  there  is  still  £150  owing, 
because  there  are  certain  additional  roads  which  cannot  be  opened  until  1881.  We  kept  back  £150  of 
the  purchase-money  as  a  collateral  guarantee  that  the  roads  will  be  opened.  The  total  amount  of  land 
was  five  acres  and  two  roods.  We  also  paid  over  to  the  Timaru  Board,  or  accounted  for  it,  a  sum  of 
£301  9s.,  being  the  amount  of  interest  which  had  accrued  on  the  £6,000.  By  the  Timaru  High 
School  Act  of  1878,  the  control  of  the  school  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Can- 
terbury College  to  a  Board  located  at  Timaru,  and  constituted  under  that  Act. 

4996.  Professor  S/ianr/.]  I  think  I  gather  from  your  letter  to  the  Government  that  the  intention 
of  the  Board  in  establishing  the  Boys' High  School  was  to  introduce  it  as  a  step  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  College  ? — Tes. 

4997.  Did  not  Christ's  College  Grammar  School  occupy  that  position?  —  Christ's  College 
Grammar  School,  as  I  understand,  is  under  a  private  body,  apart  from  the  State  altogether,  and  this 
College  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  course  of  instruction  there.  The  Board  of  Education  in  this 
district  have  twenty  scholarships  running  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year  each ;  and  the  scholars  holding 
those  scholarships,  we  think,  and  always  thought,  should  be  in  a  school  which  we  could  depend  upon  to 
carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  scholarships  were  granted.  In  the  Education  Act  of  1877  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  scholars  shall  attend  a  State  school  at  which  the  higher  branches  of  education  are 
taught ;  but,  if  there  be  no  such  school  in  the  district,  then  at  such  school  as  the  Board  of  Education  may 
approve,  and  we  thought  that  these  twenty  scholars  who  had  obtained  the  scholarships  and  secured  the 
£40  a  year  by  being  clever  and  superior  boys,  should  be  educated  in  a  school  that  would  really  fulfil  tbe 
objects  for  which  the  scholarships  were  established.  This  College  did  not  know  anything  about  Christ's 
College  Grammar  School,  and  whether  it  would  fulfil  these  objects  or  not.  We  did  not  consider  it  at 
all.     We  looked  upon  it  as  a  private  school  under  a  denomination. 

4998.  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Is  it  contemplated  to  make  the  scale  of  fees  at  the  Boys'  High  School 
lower  than  that  at  Christ's  College  Grammar  School? — AVe  have  not  come  to  tbat  yet.  I  can  say  that 
it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Board  to  make  the  fees  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with  there  being  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  the  school.  We  shall  have  a  certain  amount  from  the  endowment — the  land  set 
apart — and  the  fees,  no  doubt,  will  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  endowment  we  have 
received  from  the  State.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  Board,  I  know,  to  make  the  fees  as  low  as  possible, 
and  to  attract  as  many  scholars  as  we  can. 

4999.  In  your  letter  you  say,  "'  There  being  no  intermediate  school  receiving  State  support,  the 
youths  of  this  district,  except  those  of  wealthy  parents,  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  the  instruction 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  education  aflfordedby  the  College." 
Do  you  consider  that  the  Board  is  bound  by  that  expression  in  your  letter  to  adopt  a  lower  scale  of  fees 
than  those  which  are  charged  at  Christ's  College  Grammar  School? — I  do  not  know  what  the  fees  are 
at  that  institution  at  present.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  Boys'  High  School  is  to  be  a  competing 
school,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  Christ's  College  Grammar  School.  It  (the  Boys'  High  School) 
will  be  a  school  which  will  give  to  the  youths  of  this  part  of  the  country  that  education  which  we  think 
an  intermediate  school  should  give,  and  it  will  give  that  education  at  as  low  a  rate  of  fees  as  possible, 
in  order  that  its  usefulness  may  be  widely  extended. 
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Mr.  W.  Mont- 
gomeri). 

.April  19, 1879. 


Set,  C.  Fraser. 
AprU  19, 1879. 


.'jOOO.  Professor  Sliand.]  I  havo  not  quite  com])rt'liended  tlio  distinction  you  have  drawn  between 
tlio  ))Osilion  ot  tlie  Board  of  Govt-rnors  of  Canterbury  Co!le!:;e  and  that  of  the  Board  of  (rovernors  of 
Clirist'H  C'ullc'i,'c".  I  uiKJoi'stanil  that  botli  of  tlicRo  Boards  were  orif^'iiially  appointed  by  Provincial  Ordin- 
ance, and  that  vacancies  are  supplied  in  both  Boards  in  tho  same  way — that  is  to  say,  by  co-optation. 
What  i.-f  tho  natnrc  of  t!io  t,'reat  distinction  yon  draw  between  tho  two  Boards? — In  tho  elementary 
Bchools  under  the  Board  of  Education  there  is  no  denominational  influence  whatever.  Canterbury 
College  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  amongst  tho  youths  of  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  this  part  of  tbo  country,  and  we  thoujht  wo  should  havo  an  intermediate  school 
as  a  link  between  the  primary  schools  under  the  Board  of  Education  and  tlia  College,  so  that  it  would 
be  free  from  denominational  influence  and  bo  a  resjnlar  Stale  scliool.  Christ's  College  Grammar 
School  is  a  denominational  school — entirely  under  the  control  and  mana'^ement  of  a  denomination.  The 
distinct  feature  of  the  proposed  liigh  school  is  that  it  will  not;  be  under  any  denomination,  but  under 
a  Board  of  Governors,  and  for  tlie  purpo.^eof  giving  the  youths  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
an  education  free  from  any  denoniinationul  iiilluence. 

.'jOOl.  I  understand,  tlion,  that  you  tiiink  tho  link  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges 
supplying  University  education  cannot  be  satisfactorily  sujiplied  by  a  denominational  school  ? — I  think 
not ;  there  can  be  no  certainty,  because  the  State  cannot  exercise  control,  and  I  think  that  is  tho 
opinion  of  the  community. 

Eev.  CnAHLEs  Fiiaseb,  M.A.,  sworn  and  examined. 

5(102.  The  Chairman.']  You  aro  a  member  of  the  .Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ? — Yes. 

.")Cit;}.  Kow  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  th.at  body? — Only  since  llie  commencement  of  last 
session. 

.5004.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  Canterbury  College  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

5005.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — From  the  commencement.  I  was  also  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  tlie  Canterbury  Museum  and  Canterbury  Collegiate  Union,  out  of  which,  I  think,  tho 
College  in  a  manner  grew. 

iJOOG.  Does  the  Canterbury  College,  in  your  opinion,  give  that  degree  of  University  education  that 
is  suitable  to  the  community  of  Canterbury  ? — The  quality  of  the  education  I  believe  is  very  good,  but 
exceedingly  iiicompleto.  It  does  not  go  near  providing  what  is  requisite  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
the  University.     Xot  above  half  of  the  Chairs  of  the  arts  curriculum  have  been  as  yet  established. 

5007.  Professor  Shand.]  Is  there  a  prospect  of  the  course  being  more  complete  soon  ? — There  is  an 
endeavour  to  have  the  course  complete  as  funds  accrue,  but  the  ditficultyis  found  in  that  respect.  For 
instance,  the  department  of  philosophy  is  entirely  omitted.  There  is  no  Chair  of  logic;  no  Chair  of 
inor:il  or  mental  science  ;  there  i.s  no  proTision  made,  that  can  be  called  satisfactory,  for  modern 
laui^uages  ;  and  there  is  no  Chair  for  general  history,  constitutional  history,  or  political  economy,  the 
only  representative  of  anything  of  the  kind  being  a  lectureship,  with  a  salary  of  £100  attached,  on 
jurisprudence. 

5008.  And  constitutional  history  ? — No  :  that  was  the  proposal  I  once  suggested,  but  as  we  had 
not  the  means  of  adding  to  the  salary  we  were  compelled  to  leave  that  subject  out. 

5009.  Thfi  Chairman.]  "Witli  regard  to  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand,  do  you  think  that  institution 
has  assumed  the  form  which  is  most  suitable  for  tiiC  requirements  of  the  colony  at  large  ? — Consider- 
ing tho  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed,  the  only  objection  to  it;  is,  I  think,  that  it  might  be 
described  as  an  examining  body  which  does  not  examine.  It  proposes  to  conduct  examinations,  and 
seems  to  have  passed  that  duty  over  to  others  entirely. 

5010.  Bev.  W.  J.  Habr.ns.]  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  ought  to  consist 
of  a  body  of  examiners  ? — I  think  that  the  body  which  jjroposes  merely  to  e.xamiue  should  exercise  a 
certain  direct  control  in  the  examinations.  1  should  prefer,  for  instance,  if  tl)e  examinations  were  con- 
ducted in  .such  a  way  as  that  sonie  of  tho  members  of  the  University  had  directly  to  do  with  them, 
along  with  experts  in  th.e  various  departments.  I  think  that  to  put  the  examinations  exclusively  into 
the  hands  of  experts,  apart  from  any  connection  with  the  University  itself,  is  perha|)s  a  deficiency. 

50H.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  functions  which  the  University  Senate  performs  in  the  pre- 
scribing of  a  curriculum,  in  the  defining  of  the  scope  and  standards  of  examinations,  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners,  are  suilicient  to  constitute  them  a  proper  examining  body? — I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  they  also  exercised  an  immediate  and  direct  control  over  the  examinations. 

5012.  The  Chairman.]  Have  yon  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  only  one  body 
gi'anting  degrees  in  the  colony,  or  more  than  one  ? — I  think  there  might  be  certain  advantages — though 
the  matter  is  not  immediately  pressing — in  having  a  University  for  the  North  L^land  and  one  for  the 
South,  with  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  in  both  cases  ;  because,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  it  might  prevent  that  work  getting  too  much  into  one  groove.  It  would  provide  a  certain 
variety  in  the  general  course  of  the  studies  which  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  colony.  And  it  would 
perhaps  promote  a  certain  competition  that  would  be  wholesome  to  the  vitality  of  both  institutions. 
But  1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  two  Universities.  I  by  no  means  think  it 
is  a  matter  necessary  to  be  pressed  at  present ;  and  I  should  think  that,  before  any  idea  of  carrying  it 
out  were  entertained,  tho  University  as  at  present  constituted  should  use  every  effort  to  secure  ample 
endowments  for  institutions  in  the  North  Island  equal  to  tho.'^e  at  present  held  in  the  South. 

5013.  Professor  Shand]  Supposing  we  had  two  Universities,  one  for  the  North  Island  and  one  for 
the  South,  what  would  be  the  constitution  of  each  of  the  Universities?  The  one  in  the  South  Island, 
for  examjilo.  would  it  be  an  examining  Board  similar  to  the  present  University,  or  would  you  propose 
anything  like  an  amalgam.ation  of  the  existing  colleges? — I  should  think  very  much  having  the  func- 
tions which  have  been  specified,  and  which  the  Senate  at  present  exercises,  along  with  that  of  more 
direct  control  over  the  examinations — which,  I  think,  would  be  of  importance  in  the  colony.  But  the 
appointments  to  the  Senate  in  either  case,  I  should  tiiink,  should  arise  partly  from  the  boards  of 
governors,  partly  from  the  professorial  councils,  and  partly  from  nominations  by  the  Government. 
But,  in  regard  to  these  appointments,  I  think  that  the  masters  of  high  schools  might  be  allowed  to  have 
a  voice  along  with  the  professors  of  the  colleges. 
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BOl  1.   licv.  W.  J.  irahrns.']   Do  ym  lliiiiK  tlio  Soniito  of  Iho  Univowitjr  ghould  coiiBiHl  partly  of  tho    Utt.  C.  Ftanr. 

prolrnrtofH,  l)v  wliom  llic  luMuiil  tuaL-liiii);  w  carried  cm?   -I  lliiiili   it  in  dcmrablo  timt  they  Bliould  liavu  

ro|)ivH.'nliilivcH  on  llu-  .S.-iiato.  ^P'"  '"'  ^'*''- 

5()ir).  1',-offsMir  (\u>k  \  Do  you  iiicaii  n«|)rcHiMitativ(iH  from  tlioir  own  iiuml)cr,  or  jjerHoiiH  who, 
though  iioiniimti'd  liy  ihi'iii,  woulil  not  ho  proi'i'MHorn  ? — Ah  they  ciioBU :  I  would  Icuvo  that  tu  tht-irown 
diaiTolion.      I  ih(  not  ohji<cl  to  profcMHorH  hcinj;  on  tlic  Senate. 

TiOK!.  I'mfeuor  Sli'mul  |  Wo  have  jnnt  heon  inlorined  of  tho  rcaHouH  which  induced  tho  C'antorbury 
Colh>|,'o  Hoard  to  e»tahlish  a  hovH'  hi^li  Behool  in  ChriHlchnrcli.  Do  you  know  whether  there  wan  any 
feeling  oulsido  tlio  Hoard,  ainoiij;  tho  (general  ])uhlic,  in  favour  of  tlial  Hlop  i* — A  very  wtroiig  focliug 
induod,  1  am  eertain. 

.Wir.  On  wliat  fjround  ? — Their  opinion  in  tliat  tho  Grammar  .School— tho  only  inHtitution  which 
to  a  certain  extent  supjilies  tho  place  of  a  high  school  horo  — in,  in  tho  lirHt  place,  denominational,  and, 
in  tho  second  place,  is  understood  to  dovolo  its  studicH  mainly  to  tho  classicM.  I  thiidc  the  feoliu)^  in 
Christdiurch  and  tho  province  generally  has  been  very  strongiy  in  favour  of  tho  establishment  of  tho 
new  high  Bchool. 

5l)lS.  1b  it  intended,  then,  that  tho  proposed  high  school  shall  bo  less  clasBical  than  ChriBt'g  College 
Orammar  School  ? — I  believe  that  is  tho  purpose,  and  that  i'-  shall  give  more  attention  to  other  depart- 
ments ;  at  the  same  time,  being  expressly  intended  to  prepare  stiidentB  for  the  University.  It  is  possible 
that  tho  studies  there  might  be  arrangeil  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  virtually  two  cour.-<es — that  some 
might  enter  upon  llio  classical  cour.se,  and  obtain  in  tho  High  School  all  the  classical  knowledge  neces- 
Bary  to  enable  tlieni  to  prepare  for  the  University,  and  take  tlicir  degree  with  honours  in  that  depart- 
ment afterwards  ;  and  others,  who  might  desire  to  obtain  more  ]iractical  and  business  knowledge,  might 
have  tho  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  other  departments,  in  which,  also,  special  emiueucc  might  be 
attained. 

Jlr.   C.   C.  IJoWEJf,  M.II.R.,  further  examined.  Mr.  C.  C.  Botoen. 

5019.  The  Chairman.']  Tho  Commission  understand  that  you  desire  to  supplement  the  evidence  ,  mT^iq'Q 
Tou  have  already  given?— I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  1  said  in  reference  to  secondary  schools.  P'  >  '  • 
1  was  asked  whether  I  thougiit  it  advisable  to  mix  up  University  and  secondary  education,  and  I  said 

I  did  not  ;  but  1  wanted  to  add  that  1  did  not  think  it  was  cvcu  advisable  that  a  secondary  school 
should  be  under  the  same  government  as  a  collegiate  institution,  as  in  the  case  of  Canterbury  College 
and  the  proposed  high  school.  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  same  governing  body  to  have  the  control  of 
these  two  institutioua.  I  think  it  will  tend  to  the  bad  government  of  both.  At  present  there  is  in  my 
opinion  a  great  neglect — not  an  intentional,  but  a  necessary  neglect — -when  the  Board  of  Governors 
meet,  of  the  real  collegiate  business,  in  consequence  of  the  detail  work,  the  details,  for  instance,  con- 
nected with  tho  girls'  school,  and  with  tho  proposed  starting  of  the  boys'  high  school.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  moment  both  institutious  are  under  way  there  will  be  quite  enough  work  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  a  separate  governing  body.  The  two  systems  of  education  are,  and  ought  to  be,  so  totally  different 
that  they  should  not  be  under  one  government. 

5020.  Professor  Shand.']  You  would  have  a  separate  Board  then  to  manage  the  Boys'  High  School 
and  the  Girls'  High  School  ? — Tes. 

5021.  And  how  would  you  propose  that  such  a  Board  should  be  constituted  r^As  I  said  with 
regard  to  other  institutions,  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  about  tho  constitution  of  Boards.  I  should 
endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  them  representative  of  educational  institutious  ;  but  I  should 
avoid,  in  every  ease,  either  direct  popukr  election  or  an  ex  officio  teuure  of  office  by  people  holding 
political  offices. 

5022.  If  the  Board  had  a  similar  constitution  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Dunedin  High  Schools 
it  would  be  appointed  in  this  way  :  Tlie  Governor  would  appoint  two  members,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  Canterburv  College  would  appoint  two  members,  the  Board  of  Education  would  appoint  two 
members,  and'  the  seventh  member  would  be  the  Mayor  of  the  city  ex  officio  ? — The  fact  is,  that  the 
composition  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Dunedin  High  School  was  my  own  suggestion,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mayor  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  resisted  in  all  cases  the 
introduction  of  Mayors  as  ex  officio  governors  of  schools.     I  think  it  is  a  very  great  mistake. 

5023.  "Would  you  approve  of  a  Board  having  the  cojistitution  I  have  just  described,  with  the 
exception  of  the  civic  element? — Tes. 

502-i.  Will  the  revenues  of  the  Girls'  High  School  and  the  Boys'  High  School  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  made  so,  because  in  my  opinion  the  secondary  schools 
ought  to  be  to  a  great  extent  self-supporting. 

5025.  Eeo.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  think  that  any  real  advantage  arises  from  such  a  control  over 
high  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Governors  as  shall  secure  that  the  high-school  course  shall  be 
to  a  very  great  extent  preparatory  to  the  work  of  a  college  ? — jS"o.  I  am  rather  afraid  of  outside 
interference  ;  the  great  evil  of  State  iuterfereuee  with  secondary  education  is  the  danger  of  the  whole 
of  the  boys  of  the  country  being  brought  up  in  one  groove.  I  think  the  French  lycee  is  an  exceedingly 
objectionable  institution,  and  we  should  gee  into  something  like  that — a  system  in  which  there  is  no 
variety  in  the  education,  no  variety  in  the  bringing  out  of  character.  It  is  a  necessity  that  the  State 
should  provide  primary  schools  to  insure  the  general  teaching  of  the  elements  of  education  :  but,  so  far 
as  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  State  to  go  beyond  elementary  teaching,  the  result  is  a  necessary  evil. 

5020.  Surely  the  character  of  the  High  School  would  be  equally  individual  whether  it  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Canterbury  College  Board  of  Governors  or  by  some  other  Board  ? — Not  if,  as  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean,  all  the  secondary  schools  were  to  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  Colleges,  with  the 
view  to  a  system  of  preparatory  teaching. 

5027.  My  question  had  reference  to  this  particular  high  school. — An  opinion  I  know  is  held  by 
some  of  the  governors  and  oihccrs  of  Canterbury  College  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  high 
Bchool  which  can  be  made  distinctly  preparatory,  and  in  the  line  of  study  towards  the  course  of  the 
College  afterwards.     I  think  that  if  it  is  left  to  itself  it  will  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  make  itself  pre- 
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f£r.  C.  C.  Sowen.  paratory,  but  not  excluBively  so.     And,  now  that  there  will  be  two  secondary  schools  here,  there  will  be 

, a  certain  competition  between  them,  and  they  will  of  necesBity  have  to   prepare  for  the  University 

April  10, 1879.  course.  The  one  that  docs  not  do  ho  will  go  to  the  wall ;  and  I  prefer  that  sort  of  coinpetitioa  to 
jHitting  them  under  ttitcla<,'o. 

5U2S.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  Boys'  High  School  rather  representative  of  the 
modern  wide  than  of  the  classical ;  so  that  tiiere  mif^ht  then  be  two  scliools  in  town  which  would  have 
sulhcient  diflercnccs  to  prevent  any  useless  rivalry  ?— Yes,  1  think  so.  fSpcaking  from  a  limited  know- 
ledf,'e,  but  so  far  as  I  iiave  been  able  to  read  and  jud^e,  1  think  that  in  most  cases  what  is  called  the 
bifurcation  sy.stem  has  been  a  failure  ;  and  it  would  probably  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  if  schools 
took  up  (liflercnt  lines. 

5029.  From  your  knowledfje  of  Christ's  College  (Jrammar  School  can  you  say  whether  the  govern- 
ing body  has  found  it  possible,  with  the  means  at  present  at  its  disposal,  to  secure  a  fair  representation 
both  of  the  classical  and  the  modern  side  of  the  school  ? — They  have  not  attempted  a  regular  system 
of  bifurcation.  There  has  been  a  modified  introduction  of  the  principle,  by  allowing  boys  to  learn 
German  instead  of  Greek,  if  their  parents  desire  it.  But  they  have  not  found  it  possible  to  divide  the 
school  into  classical  and  modern  sides. 

o030.  And  the  impossibility  arose  from  want  of  means? — I  think  so.  I  know  they  are  endeavour- 
ing, and  have  endeavoured  to  give  as  much  elasticity  as  possible  to  their  system,  but  to  do  it  thoroughly 
would  require  such  an  increa.se  of  the  staff  as  is  beyond  their  means.  There  are  many  people  who  have 
a  great  hostility  to  cla!*sical  education,  who  would  take  advantage  of  a  school  which  devoted  itself  less 
to  that  branch  of  learning  and  more  to  others,  and  there  are  many  on  the  other  hand  who  would  not 
send  their  sons  to  a  school  where  classical  teaching  was  ignored. 

15031.  Professor  S/iand.]  Do  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  who  will  come  to  the 
pro])osed  boys' high  school  will  proceed  itfierwards  to  study  in  the  Canterbury  College?  Suppose 
there  were  100  boys  attending  the  school,  what  proportion  of  that  number  would  be  likely  to  go 
through  the  University  course  afterwards  ? — I  should  say  a  very  small  proportion.  Prophecies  are  not 
of  much  use,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  when  the  two  schools  are  started  more  boys  will  come  from 
the  old  school — Christ's  College  Grammar  School — than  from  the  new  one. 

5032.  If  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  attending  the  school  will  afterwards  go  through  a 
University  course,  do  you  think  the  main  object  of  the  school  should  be  to  prepare  for  the  course  in 
Canterbury  College  ;  or  should  it  rather  be  to  provide  as  complete  an  education  as  can  be  given  within 
the  time  to  those  who  will  not  afterwards  go  to  college  ? — That  is  perhaps  answered  by  what  I  said 
before. 

5033.  I  wish  to  know  what  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  school  ? — My  own  impression  is  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  school — subject  to  its  coming  up  to  certain  standards — to  give  the 
education  that  is  most  required  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that,  where  there  are  two  schools  in  a  town,  both 
of  them  will  be  obliged,  through  competition,  to  prepare  for  the  University. 

5031.  They  will  both  be  obliged  to  prepare  certain  pupils,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  will  not  be 
the  main  object  of  either  school? — In  all  secondary  schools,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  it  is  the  main 
object  for  the  upper  classes,  and  not  for  the  lower.  That  is,  I  think,  the  case  almost  everywhere. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  highest  class  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  preparatory  for  the  University ; 
that  it  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  those  who  remain  at  school  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent 
University  course.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  preparatory  school  for  a  University  being  established  by  law. 
A  University  ought  to  embrace  young  men  who  have  been  prepared  in  every  possible  way,  and  should 
provide  a  variety  of  teaching  for  every  kind  of  ability  and  every  kind  of  taste. 

5035.  Professor  Cook.'\  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  any 
general  system  of  examination  and  inspection  of  secondary  schools ? — Yes;  I  think  all  secondary 
schools  that  obtain  public  assistance  ought  to  be  inspected ;  and  I  think  it  would  even  be  an  advantage 
if  inspection  were  offered  to  all  private  schools. 

503G.  Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  inspection  in  the  case  of  a  secondary  school.  Do  you  mean 
inspection  in  the  ordinary  sense,  where  some  competent  person  should  go  in  and  see  the  school  at 
work? — There  is  a  certain  diiticulty  about  that ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  in  a  secondary  school.  I 
may  mention  a  case  that  occurred  very  lately — Christ's  College  Grammar  School.  I  know  that  the 
governing  body  of  that  institution  were  desirous  of  submitting  to  inspection  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  But  there  was  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  governors,  and  I  think  among  some  of  the  masters, 
that  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  masters  that  an  Inspector  should  go  in  as  in  the  case  of  a  primary 
school,  where  there  are  certain  technical  modes  of  teaching,  and  judge  by  watching  the  process  of 
instruction.  It  was  said  that  men  not  accustomed  to  such  supervision  would  not  be  prepared  to  teach 
under  those  circumstances  ;  and  I  am  not  preparrd  to  say  how  far  that  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
AV'e  know  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  masters  in  secondary  schools  are  not  trained  to  teach  in  a 
technical  fashion  after  the  manner  of  primary-school  teachers.  We  know  that  men  have  their  own 
modes  of  teaching,  and  that  masters  of  public  schools  teach  in  the  most  varied  manner  within  the  one 
school.  Each  proceeds  according  to  his  own  idiosyncracy  and  fancy.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  some  of 
them  would  be  competent  to  teach  if  an  Inspector  were  looking  on — and  some  of  them  very  good 
teachers  too,  in  their  way. 

5037.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  inspection  such  as  you  have  just  been  alluding  to  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  idios^'ncracies  you  mentioned,  and  to  reduce  all  teaching  to  one  dead-level? — I  think  it 
would  have  that  tendency.  I  may  say  that  at  first  1  .saw  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  have  been  thinking 
about  the  matter  since,  and  I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  objection  on  the  part  of  men  who  do  not 
teach  according  to  a  technical  system. 

5038.  Professor  Shand.l  Do  you  not  think  that  an  intelligent  Inspector  who  is  accustomed  to  see 
secondary  schools  at  work  would  take  full  account  of  tlie  circumstances  you  have  stated? — Xo  doubt 
an  intelligent  Inspector  accustomed  to  the  systems  of  secondary  education  at  Home  would  be  able  to 
inspect  intelligently,  and  without  mischief  to  the  school.  But  so  much  would  depend  on  the  tact  of 
the  individual  Inspector  that  there  would  be  a  diificulty  about  it. 
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TiOnO.    I'ro/insnr  f'onk.]  l')o  yi>ii  (lilnk  it  would  bo  ({oiul  lliiiij»  if  Bome  general  nyBtcm  of  r:.aniinii-  Ifr.  C.  C.  Bowen. 

liiin  1)1' hi'i'diiihiry  m-liciuU  «tM'(<  iiiHlil  uteil'r'-  -V<m.  

r)()l(>.   Uiidor  wliiiMn  iiiillupril  V  hIhiuIiI  iIio  oxamiiicTH  bo  uppointod  H — Under  tlio  iiiilhorily  of  the    April  ID,  1879, 
Uiiivcrbily. 

Mr.    W.    Koi.i.KSTON,  M.H.K.,  nworii  and  examined.  Mr.W.RolUilon. 

f)OH.    The  Chairman.]    Knowitii,'  tlmt  you  liavo  laKcii  a  uroiit   iiitcrcHt    in  ('durational  inatfnrH  tlin     .     ..  .,    .„_. 
ComniiKnion  did  tiol  iik(<  to  Icavti  ('lirislcliui'rli  williiml    iiuviiif;  an   oiiporltinily  ol  cxaiiiliiint^  you  ;  and  ' 

tlio  «|U('HlioM  I  would  ask  yon  Ih  wiictlu'r,  in  yonr  opinion,  ttio  L'nivcrKily  t-ducation  now  lieiii).;  jjivcn  in 
Cnnlrrlnny  Collc^o  \»  a  nullicicnt  t'nivi'rHily  cduciiliou  for  the  foinuiunity  f — So  far  aK  I  am  aware,  it 
i8  fully  Hullicii'iit,  pri'suiuin;;  tluit  llio  Collc^o  in  a  f^rowiiif;  inslitution,  anil  tlial  fiirllior  additions  to  tlio 
I'oursp  of  stnily  arc  likely  to  lio  nwidc.  Tliero  Im  no  proviision  yet,  f(U' inntanco,  in  rcn|)ect  to  medical 
educatioi\. 

5012.  'J'liorc  is  an  endowment,  1  think,  for  a  medical  scliool  F — IJul  your  qucHtion  was  whether  I 
couRidered  tlio  education  HiilUcient  at  tho  jjreNont  time.  The  infltitution  is  in  a  growing  state,  and  I 
think  it  is  Nullicieut  if  carried  on  in  the  way  that  is  ])roposed. 

coin.  J)o  you  think  tlio  oslabliNliment  of  a  medicnl  kcIiooI  in  t'lirintchurcli  would  be  advisable,  or 
feasible 'r* — I  think  it  would  bo  i'easihio  within  certain  limits. 

r)Otl!.  Do  you  think  a  full  medical  education  could  bo  piven  to  students  in  Christchurch  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  such  an  education  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  could  be  completed  here,  by  any 
means;  but  1  think  that  a  certain  jiortion  of  tho  medical  course  might  be  initiated  with  very  fireat 
advantage,  and  piirticuliirly  tlic  liberal  education  in  counectiou  with  the  University,  leaving  the  special 
and  techniciil  part  to  be  com],leted  at  Home. 

rjOlf).  AVith  re;;ai'd  to  the  New  /ealaiul  University:  do  you  think  it  has  assumed  that  position 
which  is  best  ailapted  to  the  reciuirenients  of  the  colony  y — No,  I  do  not.  I'irst  of  all,  1  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  University  can  meet  the  general  idea  of  a  University  in  the  circumstances  of  the  colony 
fully,  at  tho  jirescut  stage  of  tho  colony.  1  think,  too,  that  a  great  mistake  was  made  in  respect  to  tho 
University  when  the  Aiiiciidnu'nt  Act  was  passed  which  made  the  institution  purely  an  examining  body, 
and  reliiupiished  largely  the  control  which  the  University  had  previously  by  subsidizing,  after  inspec- 
tion, atliliated  institutions  ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  still  open  to  the  University  to  take  a  much  more  eon- 
trolling  and  active  part  as  the  supremo  council  of  education  in  the  colon^^  My  idea  with  regard  to 
the  University  is  that,  first  of  all,  the  iUnister  of  Education  should,  ex  officio,  be  a  member  of  the 
University  Council ;  that  the  University  Council  should  bo  largely  consulted  and  utilized  with  regard 
to  secondary  education  generally,  as  leading  up  to  what  is  called  "  higher  instruction" — i.e., instruction 
above  that  of  grammar  schools  ;  and  that  it  should  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly  through  its  examina- 
tions, art'ect  the  status  of  the  secondary  schools.  At  present,  as  I  understand  it,  the  position  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  colony  is  this  :  there  are  no  two  of  them  alike  in  their  standards  of  education 
and  in  their  controlling  bodies — I  refer  to  the  way  in  which  the  governing  bodies  are  elected  or  nomi- 
nated ;  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  higher  education  that  is  given  by  the  professors  and  capable 
men  in  tho  colleges  that  do  exist  being  led  up  to  in  a  proper  way  by  the  secondary  schools.  I  think 
that  the  University  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  elBcient  instruction  in  all  institutions  which 
it  affiliates.  The  question  of  affiliated  institutions  has,  I  know,  been  very  much  canvassed,  and  it  comes 
in  with  reference  to  tho  remarks  I  am  now  making.  Institutions  like  tho  Otago  University  and  Can- 
terbury College  have  no  doubt  attained  a  standard  of  teaching  that  probably,  for  the  present,  no  other 
institutions  in  the  colony  can  attain,  or  will  attain,  for  some  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
no  opportunity  ought  to  be  lost  of  bringing  the  University — that  is,  University  teaching — to  the  people 
throughout  the  colony.  Now  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  all  the  different  parts  of  a  scattered  colony, 
with  a  number  of  centres  of  population,  will  be  brought  to  these  teaching  bodies  only  in  Canterbury 
and  Otago ;  and,  practically,  the  usefulness  of  the  University,  as  instituting  and  supervising  a  system 
of  higher  instruction,  will  be  very  much  limited  unless  it  goes  out — as  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London  are  now  practically  doing — into  the  provinces,  and  enables  higher  instruction, 
above  that  of  tho  Government  schools,  to  be  given  in  the  different  centres  of  population.  Therefore, 
for  my  part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  anything  done  which  would  lessen  the  possibility  of  getting  even 
a  modicum  of  the  higher  instruction  which  is  more  completely  given  in  Otago  and  Canterbury  afforded 
elsewhere,  in  centres  like  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  and,  it  may  be,  other  places,  according  as 
population  increases.  I  hold  that  the  University  Council,  as  a  Council  of  Education,  ought  to  be  the 
advisers  of  the  Government  in  making  provision  in  every  centre  of  population  for  a  higher  kind  of 
instruction  than  is  given  in  the  grammar  schools  ;  and  I  hold,  as  I  think  I  have  indicated  already,  that 
these  secondary  schools  will  never  come  up  to  the  mark,  unless  a  much  greater  control  is  exercised  over 
them  in  point  of  inspection,  and  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  thoroughly  efficient  masters,  capable 
of  working  up  to  the  University,  than  is  now  exercised.  At  present,  the  appointment  of  masters  and 
the  appointment  of  professors  is  left  (I  admit  with  very  great  success  hitherto  in  the  cases  of  Canter- 
bury and  Otago)  practically  to  local  bodies,  and  that  duty  is  not  likely  to  be  so  efficiently  carried  out  as 
it  would  be — and  I  say  this  both  with  regard  to  Canterbury  and  Otago  in  the  future — it' the  University 
had,  as  it  ought  to  have,  a  hold  over  the  appointment  of  professors,  and  a  voice  in  determining  that 
efficient  men  shall  be  selected. 

50-16.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  only  one  degree-conferring  body 
in  New  Zealand,  or  more  than  one  ? — I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  that  there  can  be  only  one  body 
which  can  properly  grant  degrees  in  New  Zealand  with  advantage  to  the  general  system  of  education. 
1  wish  to  see  the  University  education  the  crowning-point  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  colony, 
and  connected  with  our  primary  schools  and  secondary  schools.  I  am  of  opinion,  for  instance,  that  a 
course  which  I  think  has  already  been  taken  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  general  Education  Department, 
I  mean  the  insisting  upon  the  acquirement  of  a  liberal  education  by  the  schoolmasters  of  the  country 
through  the  University,  would  form  an  important  link  with  the  primary  schools.  There  would  be  a 
further  link  in  the  training  institutions,  which  would  foiln  a  special  department  in  connection  with 
■what  obtains  elsewhere  as  a  Chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University — the  teaching  of  the  art  of  teaching.  ■ 
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Mr.W.  Solletlon.  That  would  bo  a  ppeoial  dopartmcnt  in  close  connection  with  iho  liberal  education  as  piven  in  the  Uni- 

vcrsity,  which  would  qualify  the  ma«terH  for  tho  primary  and  secondary  welioolf,  and  elevate  teaching  into 
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three  degrees,  of  ijrohablv  diircront  values,  given  throughout  the  colony.  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  quile'iDconsistenl  will'i  tlio  view  I  have  ctprcssed  of  tlio  relation  of  tho  University  to  tho  general 
pystom  of  education  in  the  colony.  1  wish  to  add  my  strong  opinion  tliat  tho  niaaters  in  the  grammar 
schools,  at  least  those  teaching  elementary  subjects,  ought  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  in  tho  art 
of  teaching. 

5047.  Vou  arc  aware,  uo  doubt,  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  combine  the  University  education 
and  grammar-school  education  in  the  one  institution.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  work  well  ;  or 
should  the  two  branches  of  education  bo  kept  quite  distinct? — I  do  not  think  I  could  have  made  it 
iilain,  in  what  1  have  already  said,  that  J  do  not  like  that.  I  do  not  like  the  combining  of  tho  two. 
I  think  that  the  one  is  likely  to  very  considerably  prejudice  the  other,  and  that,  indeed,  physically  very 
great  dilliculties  arise  in  the  same  men  doing  their  duty  in  two  spheres.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  very 
strongly  that,  pending  more  perfect  arrangements,  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  University,  even  in  a 
certain  dcrce,  into  connection  with  the  higher  education  in  the  diff>;rent  centres  of  population  should  bo 
lost.  There  are  numbers  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  practical  business  of  life  during  the  day  to  whom 
the  o]iportunity  of  cultivating  their  niind.s  and  pursuing  their  education,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
attending  evening  lectures,  is  invaluable.  There  are  few  aa  yet  in  the  colony  who  can  pursue  a  liberal 
education  at  the  sacrifico  of  the  opportunities  of  entering  business  hou-ses  and  beginning  to  make  their 
way.  These  secondary  schools  are  really  tho  only  things  on  which  you  can  graft  a  certain  amount  of 
higher  instruction  by  lectures  outside  business  hours  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  until  there  is  an  absolute 
certainty  of  our  being  able  to  establish  institutions  such  as  are  established  already  in  Canterbury  and 
Otago,  1  would  not  do  anything  to  prevent  such  facilities  being  given  for  pursuing  the  University 
course,  or  a  portion  of  it,  as  can  bo  given  in  connection  even  with  grammar  schools.  I  should  like  par- 
ticularly to  say,  with  regard  to  these  secondary  schools,  that  tlie  present  position  seems  to  me  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  You  have  bodies  of  men — I  am  speaking  without  reference  to  any  one  particularly— 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience  of  public-school  life,  determining,  by  the  action  they  are  taking  in 
respect  to  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  what  shall  be  the  course  of  secondary  education  for  years  to  come ; 
and,  from  a  want  of  definiteuess  in  the  connecting  links  of  the  .system,  without  reference  to  either  the 
Education  Department  or  the  University.  Take,  for  instance,  what  I  see  is  going  on  at  Timaru.  There, 
I  understand  from  the  newspapers,  they  are  establishing  a  boys'  and  a  girl.s'  school  together,  without  any 
control  from  outside.  Take,  also,  the  case  of  the  Christchurch  Boys'  High  School.  The  local  governing 
body  has  determined  to  place  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  or  pos-sibly  an  acre  and  a  halt^  buildings  which 
in  a  new  country  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  block  of  at  least  twenty  acres,  if  the  school  is  to  take  tho 
position  of  the  princip.al  training  institution  for  higher  education. 

504S.  Br  Rector.']  Ton  mean  the  principal  feeding  institution  for  higher  education  ? — Yes  ;  as 
leading  up  to  it. 

5049.  You  mentioned  that  the  Minister  of  Education  should  be  ou  the  University  Council.  I 
suppose  you  mean  the  governing  body — the  Sen.ate  ? — Yes. 

50.50.  Professor  Cook.']  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  establishing  in  the  principal  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  the  North  Island — Wellington  and  Auckland — colleges  similar  to  Canterbury  College,  the 
colleges  being  established  principally  at  tiie  public  expense  ? — Yes. 

5051.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  certain  endowments  available  in  the  North  Island  which  would 
not  probablv  be  sufficient  for  some  time  to  come  to  support  these  institutions  r — I  am  aware  of  that. 

5052.  in  the  event  of  one  of  these  colleges  being  established  in  Auckland,  where  already  four 
institutions  of  the  nature  of  grammar  schools — two  grammar  schools  and  two  theological  colleges — 
are  affiliated  to  the  University,  do  you  think  that  these  institutions  should  be  dissevered  from  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  University  and  relegated  to  the  position  of  being  merely  feeders  to  tho 
college  proper?  There  are  two  grammar  schools  in  Auckland — the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
School,  and  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School.  There  is  also  St.  John's  Church  of  England 
College,  near  Auckland,  which  is  a  theological  college  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  holy  orders, 
and  there  is  Wesley  College,  at  the  Three  Kings,  one  of  Sir  George  Grey's  trusts.  These  four 
institutions  are  allaffiliated  to  the  University.  Supposing  a  properly-equipped  college,  similar  to 
the  Canterbury  College,  were  established  in  Auckland,  would  it  not  be  both  for  the  interests  of 
University  and  secondary  education  that  those  schools  should  be  dis.severed  from  the  University,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  College  proper  r— I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
that  would  be  my  view,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

5053.  Eev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Would  you  rather  go  in  that  direction  than  in  the  direction  of  affilia- 
ting the  Boy's  High  School  at  Christchurch  as  soon  as  it  is  established  ? — Yes ;  I  should  see  no  reason 
for  that. 

505i.  Br.  Hector.]  What  do  you  understand  is  the  effect  of  such  affiliation  ? — At  present  I  think 
it  has  very  little  beneficial  ell'eet.  The  benefit  of  affiliation  should,  I  think,  be  that  of  very  active 
inspection  and  guidance,  and  help  where  required.  I  should  not  like  anything  to  be  done  in  too  great 
a  hurry  which  would  afl'ect  any  institution  efficiently  managed ;  and  it  would  in  my  opinion  bo  better 
for  the  Government  to  insist  iipon  these  secondary  schools  being  brought  to  a  very  much  higher  pitch, 
before  takin"  a  step  which  might  not  establish  such  efficient  institutions  as  those  now  in  Canterbury 
and  Otat'o.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  at  present  there  is  uo  guarantee  for  efficiency  in  these  secondary 
schools,  and,  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  you  cannot  expect  the  University  to  be  doing  its  fair  work. 
I  think  I  have  already  indicated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  professors  ought  to  have  a  very  much  closer 
connection  with  the  University  than  they  have  at  ))resent,  and  that  it  would  nut  be  safe,  as  the  general 
system  of  education  goes  on,  to  leave  the  appointment,  and  possibly  the  dismissal,  of  men  of  the  stamp 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  in  the  position  of  professors,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies,  variously 
constituted  as  they  now  are.  I  wi.sh  to  be  very  clear  in  that.  I  sec  possible  evils  ahead  in  the  inter- 
ference w  ith  the  professors — the  possibility  of  the  appointment  of  inefficient  men,  and  the  wrongful 
dismissal  of  others. 
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M)M.    Proftmsor  Cook.]  T  proHUino  troin  what  you  linvo  Miiid  tli.it  you  linvo  formed  Homo  opinion  Mr.W.  RoUtrton. 

iiH  to  llui  (U'liiniljilily  of  ii  HyHlciimtic  iimiioction  iiiiil  (•xiiinitiiitiim  of  llio  Mi'i'dinhiry  hi'IkioIh  ?  —  Voh.  

oOoO.  Ill  whiiMo  IiiukIh  would  you  liko  to  hco  thin  iiii<|ii'L'tion  iiiid  uxaluiimtioii  U-ft  ?  I  iiii-un,  wlio  ^P"'  '^i  IWO. 
should  ii|)|)(iiiil.  (ho  cxiuiiiiicru  uiid  bu  rrH|)ouMil)li>  — llio  (Jovcrniiii'iil  or  tim  Univuriiity  ?  — 1  ciiiiiiot 
{•oiici'ivo  u  Hv»lt>iii  of  iii.ipccliou  ill  comicclioii  willi  llio  hciicimI  kvhIpiii  of  (■cluiiilioii  ollii-r  tliiiii  tliroui;li 
llio  cciitriil  aiiiiioi-ily.  liy  tlio  coiilial  uulliorily  I  ini'iiii  llio  (lovcniini'iil  iiclin({  in  acuonl  witli  the 
Uiiivt'i'Hily,  wliicdi  would  \n^  in  tlui  poHltiou  of  il  (.'ouiu'il  of  I'Miicntiiui,  of  wliicli  llii^  MiiiiHtiT  of  J'Miica- 
tioii  would  bo  II  liuMiibur  rx  ol/icio,  and  wliirli  nliould  (,'oiioially  advJHO  and  (;iv<!  /{iiidiiucu  and  practical 
asHJ.Hl!iii('o  in  rcHpcct  to  tluH  mid  ulliur  (iducationai  mattcm.  1  think  tho  appoinlinont  Hhould  certainly 
not  bo  by  I  ho  local  bodioM. 

0057.  Have  you  lorinud  any  opinion  nH  to  Iho  vnluo  of  inspection  of  necondary  HchoolB  a«  diHtinct 
from  cxaniiiiation — I  iiioaii,  ins()ociion  of  n  eliaractiT  Homcwhat  uiinilar  to  that  which  is  carried  out 
ill  tho  ca.Mo  of  |iriiii:ii'y  scIiooIh  F — I  uiidcrHlood  inspection  to  moan  examination  too. 

rjO.'iS.  Arn  you  inclined  lo  aUach  any  vaUio  to  iimpeolion.  in  llio  ordinary  Hcnso  of  tho  term,  as 
ap])licd  to  S'.'CDiuiai'y  scIkioIh  F — I  consider  that  iiiHpcction  Bliould  go  further  than  mere  inhpectioa — 
that  it  should  iiicliido  cxainination. 

5051).  Aro  you  inclined  to  attach  any  value  to  inspection  pure  and  nimplo  ? — Some;  not  much. 
I  mean,  that  a  practical  man's  first  iinprcssion  on  seeing  a  class  at  work  would  generally  bo  correct  aa 
to  iho  cdicicncy  of  llio  teaching';   but  lie  would  wish  to  test  tlicin  by  examination. 

5li5S)\.  l)i>  you  think  that  to  {;ivo  it  value  the  Inspector  should  bo  an  ofKccr  of  the  Government, 
or  ft  gcnilcmaii  iippointcd  by  tli<"  Univcrsily  ? — 5[y  own  opinion  is  th;it,  if  the  University  took  its 
position  in  regard  to  the  Stale,  with  the  Jliiiistor  of  Education  on  tho  .Senate,  it  would  bu  immaterial 
wlu'tlier  tho  Ciovernment  or  tho  University  made  the  appointment.  They  would  act  iu  accord,  the 
department  of  tho  (joveriiment  availing;  itself  of  the  resources  of  the  University. 

oOlJO,  Dr.  Hector.']  Have  you  thought  whether  it  would  he  desirabh;  to  establish  a  Board,  which 
would  consist  of  geutlemoii  of  hiyh  attainments,  who  would  form  an  examining  body  for  the  University 
examinations  and  act  also  as  inspectors  of  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  that.     It  seems  to  me  feasible. 

uOtil.  You  aro  aware  that  tho  great  difTieulty  in  the  work  of  the  University  is  to  find  examiners. 
Do  you  think  it  would  bo  pos^-iblo  to  appoint  as  examiners  persons  whose  reports  on  the  general 
educational  system  and  the  working  of  tho  dift'erent  institulious  would  be  advantageous? — 1  wa.s  going 
to  ask  the  Coininissioii  to  let  mc  state  mv  view  on  the  examination  question.  I  have  held  very  strongly 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  send  the  examination  papers  to  Melbourne,  as  has  been  done,  or  to  England, 
as  is  proposed  to  be  done.  I  think  the  existence  of  the  University  presumes  that  amount  of  good 
faith  and  that  capability,  through  its  professors,  of  conrluctiug  examinations  which  renders  it  certainly 
inexpedient  to  send  examination  papers  out  of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that  the 
professors  themselves,  to  whose  0|)inions  very  great  weight  ought  to  be  attached  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  have  felt  that  it  would  remove  any  possible  objectious  on  the  ground  of  partiality  or  unfairness 
if  the  course  was  takcu  that  has  been  taken :  and  I  thiuk  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  course  was 
taken  with  their  concurrence,  if  not  at  their  suggestion.  I  have  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  remember 
discussing  it  with  one  gentleman  who  said,  "  The  Auckland  people  would  say  at  once  that  the  papers  set 
by  Oiago  professors  favoured  the  course  of  study  that  had  been  followed  in  Otago."  I  do  not  myself 
attach  much  weight  to  such  objections  and  I  think  they  could  be  outlived,  and  that  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  sending  papers  out  of  the  colony  are  far  greater  than  any  difficulties  that  are  likely  to 
arise  from  the  objections  and  suspicions  of  such  people  as  have  not  confidence  in  the  examinations 
which  would  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Universiiy  by  the  available  men  in  the  colony. 
At  the  same  time  if  public  opinion,  and  if,  particularly,  the  teaching  body,  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  some  outside  authority,  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  pay  the  colony  to  import,  say,  two  men 
yearly,  possessing  the  latest  knowledge  of  the  state  of  higher  education  in  England,  who  would  be 
grouped  with  men  of  our  own  in  forming  such  a  Board  of  Examiners  as  must  give  satisfaction  to 
the  ])ublic.  The  objections  that  might  be  raised  by  individual  teachers  would  shortly  vanish,  I  think, 
and  I  do  not  very  much  respect  them  myself.  There  is  a  littleness  about  them.  1  do  not  think  that 
such  as  have  been  raised  indicate  a  very  high  view  of  the  character  of  men  who  certainly  deserve  better 
than  to  have  any  suspicion  as  to  their  impartiality  thrown  upon  them. 

50(32.  The  Chairman.]  You  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  establishing  in  the  chief  centres  of 
population  collegiate  institutions,  such  as  exist  iu  Canterbury  and  Otago.  Supposing  these  were 
established,  w-ould  you  have  them  combined  into  a  University  something  like  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland? — There  is  a  double  view  of  the  University:  one  is  that  the  University  is  an  aggre- 
gation or  kind  of  federation  of  colleges,  like  what  I  understand  the  Queen's  University  to  be.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  that,  iu  a  new  country  like  this,  it  has  another  phase,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
supreme  council  of  education  connected  with  the  Government  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know 
wlietlier  I  have  made  mvself  clear.  It  has  a  double  capacity.  It  should  be  a  federation  of  the  colleges 
— that  is,  of  the  teaching  bodies — and  it  should  ))roperly  represent  tlie  learning  of  the  ags;regation  of 
these  places.  Eor  instance,  I  hold  that  Otago  and  Canterburv,  from  the  position  they  have  taken  in 
regard  to  higher  education,  should  be  largely  represented  in  the  University.  As  other  centres  arose, 
and  as  learning  increased  iu  them,  such  learning  would  he  more  largely  represented  in  the  University 
Council,  as  representing  the  feiieration  or  aggregation  of  colleges.  But  I  thiuk  we  have  got  an  oppor- 
tunity here  of  connecting  the  University,  as  a  council  of  advice,  with  the  Government  of  the  country, 
thereby  making  it  sensitive  to  popular  opinion,  and  making  it  also  a  guiding  body  of  the  standard  of 
education,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  country  will  not  delegate  its  powers  in  respect  to 
the  educational  system  to  any  body  which  is  not  more  or  less  under  its  control. 

5063.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Habeas.]  You  think  that  in  any  case  the  Government  ought  to  be  strongly 
represented  on  the  University  Senate — that  a  large  nominating  power  ought  to  be  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Government? — I  think  so. 

33— H.  1. 
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Mr.W.JioUeslon.  50G4.  Do  you  tliink  thai  the  colleges  in  the  different  parts  of  the  colony,  either  in  their  corporate 

capacity,  or  partly  in  that  respect  and  partly  through  their  professors,  should  be  represented  upon  the 

April  19, 1879.  {jovcriiing  body  of  the  University?—!  certainly  tliink  liiey  should  be  represented.  The  measure  of 
representation,  and  how  it  should  be  effected,  are  very  dillicult  questions.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  iiioro  learning  there  is  represented  the  greater  will  be  the  efficiency  in  respect  to  the 
national  work.  Before  concluding  i  wisli  to  say  again  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  modification  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  colony,  which  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  the  youth  of  the 
colony  can  bo  induced  to  move  their  residence  from  the  localities  where  their  relatives  live,  or  busineas 
has  ties  upon  them,  to  ])ursue  what  is  understood  by  a  University  course  in  the  older  Universities,  away 
from  the  places  with  which  they  are  connected.  We  want  to  disseminate  culture  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  the  means  of  pursuing  liberal  studies  should  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible. 


Welliugton,  Tuesday,  22ifD  Apeil,  1879. 

Phesent : 
Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.R.,  in  the  chair. 
Hon.  AV.  Gi»borue,  I  Dr.  Uector, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  |  Key.  W.  E.  Mulgau. 

Dr.  Grace.  lion.  M.  S.  GRACii,  M.D.,  il.L.C,  sworn  aud  examined. 

■T^    ro  5065.  TJie  Chairman.]  There  has  been  an  idea  abroad,  Dr.  Grace,  in  favour  of  the  establishment 

April  22, 187. .  ^^  ^  medical  school.  Knowing  that  you  have  been  for  some  time  iu  practice  in  Wellington,  we 
would  like  to  hear  your  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such  a  school  in  the  colony,  or  in 
several  portions  of  the  colony? — I  do  not  think  it  i.s  possible  to  establish  an  efficient  medical  school, 
for  completing  a  medical  education,  anywhere  in  the  colony. 

506(j.  Could  the  preliminary  portion  of  a  medical  education  be  given  in  the  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  portion  of  a  medical  education 
in  the  large  centres  of  population  ;  but  i  think  that  in  one  large  centre  it  could  be  easily  managed.  1 
think  that  in  one  large  centre  the  preliminary  education  of  medical  students  could  be  very  beneficially 
undertaken. 

5067.  Dr.  Hector.']  Would  it  be  necessary  in  that  case  that  those  preliminary  studies  should  be 
recognized  by  some  degree-granting  body  outside  the  colony,  lest  the  lime  should  be  lost  to  the 
students  ? — It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  such  preliminary  education  should  be  recognized  by 
some  degree-conferring  body,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  contine  such 
preliminary  education  to  some  one  large  centre ;  because  I  do  not  think  any  degree-conferring  body 
would  recognize  several  such  medical  schools  in  a  colony  of  the  size  of  IS^ew  Zealand. 

5068.  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  What  portion  of  the  studies  of  a  medical  student  do  you  think  could 
well  be  undertaken  in  the  colony  ? — -That  would  altogether  depend,  iu  my  opinion,  upon  the  efficiency 
of  any  particular  hospital  in  the  colony.  If  there  was  one  hospital  efficiently  managed  at  which  the 
preliminary  instruction  could  be  given,  aud  in  which  the  doctors  were  willing  to  devote  sufficient  time, 
and  had  capacity  enough  to  do  it,  it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  the  two  first  years' 
medical  education.     It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  colonists  aud  to  the  students  also. 

5069.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  at  Christchurch,  with  a  hospital  having  120  beds,  it  would 
be  possible  to  establish  sixteen  lectureships,  distributed  amongst  eleven  teachers,  who  arc  willing  to 
undertake  the  work  of  instruction.  Do  you  think  that,  assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  instructors 
— a  question  upon  which,  of  course,  1  do  not  ask  an  opinion — such  au  arrangement  as  that  would 
suffice  for  the  first  two  years'  medical  study  ? — In  answering  that  question  the  first  difficulty  that 
occurs  to  me  is  the  character  of  the  hospital,  and  the  patients  occupying  these  120  beds ;  the  second 
has  reference  to  the  capacity  of  such  eleven  teachers  to  impart  sufficient  technical  information  in  a 
hospital  occupied  by  .«uch  a  restricted  class  of  cases  as  are  usual  iu  our  hospitals.  An  important 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  the  country  forces  nearly  all  medical  men  into  general 
practice,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  medical  men  actively  engaged  in  general  practice  to  devote  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  iustructiou  of  medical  students. 

5070.  Dr.  Hector.]  In  the  event  of  a  medical  school  being  established  in  any  part  of  Xew  Zealand, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  procure  lecturers  from  Home  ? — Yes  ;  excepting  where  men  of 
exceptional  fitness  are  procurable. 

0071.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  that  persons  holding  the  position  of  professors  in  a  medical 
school  should  be  debarred  from  private  practice? — I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  debarred  from 
private  practice  as  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons. 

5072.  Would  that  apply  equally  to  all  the  Chairs  ? — It  would  apply  to  the  Chairs  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  aud  probably  to  tiie  Chair  of  physiology.  It  ought  to  exclude  the  Chairs  of  chemistry,  and,  of 
course,  bol.tuy,  geologj-,  and  so  on. 

5073.  The  Chair  of  anatomy  for  instance  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
should  be  excluded  from  consulting  practice. 

5074.  Aud  from  general  practice  ? — I  consider  that  the  men  who  are  brought  out  to  the  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  should  be  excluded  from  general  practice,  simply  because  the  State  would 
require  a  guarantee  that  they  were  devoting  their  time  aud  attention  to  the  education  of  their  pupils. 
But  I  would  make  this  distiuction,  which  is  most  important :  that  they  should  not  be  debarred  from  a 
hospital  practice,  but  should  be  ej:  ojjicio  permanently  connected  with  the  hospital. 

5075.  Then  do  you  thiuk  the  hospital  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  school  of  medicine,  when 
such  institution  is  established  r — It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  you  establish  a  school  of  medicine,  that 
the  hospital  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  professors. 

5076.  Does  that  control  to  your  mind  include  the  control  of  lay  matters — the  housekeeping,  and 
so  on  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  merely  includes  the  control  aud  management  of  the  sick  in  the  wards,  the 
discipline  of  the  institution,  and  the  economy  of  its  management. 
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r)077.   IfiiTO  you  liny  opinion  on  the  Hiibjcct  ol'  wliollicr  lioxpitnlH  llirouf^liout  llio  colony  hIiouIcI  bo       Dr.  Orace. 

niivnngod  by  oiio  iicniiiinonlly  niipoinlotl  iikmIiciiI  man,  or  Koncnilly  by  tlio  inoiliciil  men  in  Iho  loculiticH?  

^Sooiiif^'  tho  oiiormoiiH  i'xti'iivii;iiiiii'o  proviiilinf;  in  nlinoHt  nil   tlio  boHpitalH  in    tho   colony,  J   am   of    April  22, 1879. 
(ininioii  lli:i(  ii  coiiipi'lciil  iiioilii'iil  iiiiin  oufjlil.  to  rcHicIc  in  cacli  li0H|)ital,  and  liavc  cbargo  of  its  economy, 
tli.si'iplinc,  anil  adiiiiiiiHlratiini,  bnl  I  lial  tliu  medical  li'iatment  of  tlio  import  ant  cunch  hIiouIJ  bu  intruNtcd 
to  medical  men  in  (lie  eiticH,  (d'  i'i>co^;ni/.od  ability  and  poHition,  from  whom,  iu  those  matterM,  the  rei)ident 
medical  man  Nlionld  take  his  iiiKli  iiclionn. 

.■|U7S.  Who  i.i  better  able  to  jiid^c^  of  what  m  ncccHNary  and  unnecOHsary  in  tho  conduct  of  a  hoHpital 
ill  I  lie  way  of  o.\penno- -a  medical  man  in  charge  of  that  hoMiiitni,  or  an  external  Hoard? — Nobody  can 
judj,'(>  of  what  is  neecHHiiry  in  an  lioHpilal  except  a  competent  medical  man. 

J^t)?!).  Then,  in  tho  event  of  a  medical  hcIiooI  being  CBtablinhed,  what  poHition  would  tho  rOHidont 
medical  ofllcer  in  charge  of  tiio  hoMpital  hold  to  that  school? — llo  might  very  well  occupy  the  ponitioD, 
for  oxam])le,  of  a  lecturer  upon  physiology.  If  ho  were  a  very  competent  man,  ho  might  occupy  the 
po.sition  id'  a  lecturer  on  surgery  or  medicine.  What  is  uoceMsary  iu  this  mutter  ia  to  look  to  i  lliciency 
and  ecouomy,  and  thercloro  you  would  have  to  be  influenced  by  tho  character  of  the  man  and  hiH 
ca|KU'ily. 

50S0.  Do  you  think  tiie  amount  of  work  that  would  bo  thrown  on  a  resident  medical  man  would  not 
interfere  with  hi.^  duties  as  lecturer? — t,\'rtainly  not  with  his  duties  of  lecturer  on  tho  practice  of 
medicine,  lecturer  on  surgery,  or  even  lecturer  on  i)iiy.'<iology. 

r)(.)Sl.  You  moan  the  clinical  lectures':' — Ves.  'J'liero  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  giving  tho.so 
lectures.     His  [losition  would  facilitate  bis  work  as  lecturer. 

50S2.  The  C/inirmaii.]  Do  you  know  wlietlier  there  has  been  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
"Wellington  community  to  establish  a  medical  school  here? — Xot  the  slightest.  Tho  thing  is  not 
dreamt  of  ;  we  know  it  is  impossible. 

508:5.  You  are  aware  that  in  certain  other  parts  of  tho  colony  such  a  desire  has  been  expressed? — 
I  am  awaro  that  such  a  desire  exists  iu  Dunediu,  and,  I  think,  legitimately  so.  Such  a  desire  exists 
also  in  Christchurch. 

oOSA.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  at  Christchurch  that  eight  young  men  were  anxious  to  obtain  a 
medical  education  there,  but  were  debarred  from  doing  so  iu  consequence  of  tho  want  of  a  medical 
school.  Has  that  want  been  felt  in  Wellington,  as  far  as  you  know? — Hitherto,  young  men  in 
Wellington  who  desired  to  study  medicine  have  been  sent  to  England. 

5085.  Dr.  Hcclor.l  Do  j^ou  happen  to  know  what  arrangements  exist  at  present  for  securing  a 
sufficient  technical  education  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  for  assistants  iu  druggists'  shops  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  are  any. 

50StJ.  Uo  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  before  a  person  is  allowed  to  dispense  drugs  he  should  be 
required  to  produce  some  certificate  of  his  competency  ? — I  think  it  is  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance. One's  experience  shows  that  the  grossest  ignorance  prevails  amongst  what  are  called 
chemists'  assistants. 

5087.  Could  you  mention  any  cases  that  have  occurred  in  your  own  experience  to  show  that 
some  provision  is  necessary  ? — Tcs,  I  could  mention  cases.  I  know  of  at  least  two  dispensers  who 
have  never  had  any  systematic  education  at  all. 

5088.  Do  you  know  of  any  miscarriages  through  that  want  of  education  ? — I  know  of  minor 
miscarriages.  I  will  take  one  ordinary  case  :  I  ordered,  the  other  day,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  My  patient  received  a  compound  which  was  cloudy  all 
through — perfectly  muddy.  The  lotion  was  for  the  eye,  in  a  delicate  case  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 
It  was  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  water  used  was  not  only  not  distilled  water,  but  water  of  very 
bad  quahty  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  amount  of  decomposition.  It  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  larger  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  there  ought  to  have  been.  But  as  soou  as  the  dispenser  had 
mixed  his  muddy  compound,  he  had  covered  it  carefully  up  with  blue  paper  ;  showing  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  the  paper  wTapper  was  for — evidence,  iu  short,  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 

5089.  And  such  ignorance  might  lead  to  serious  results  ? — It  did  lead  to  serious  results — to  acute 
inflammation  of  the  eye — and  wasted  three  weeks  of  my  treatment. 

5090.  Do  you  thiuk  that,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  colony,  with,  regard  to  young  persons  employed 
by  druggists  as  assistants,  and  even  druggists  themselves,  there  is  imperfect  technical  education  ? — 
Those  who  are  raised  in  the  colony  as  a  rule  have  uo  accurate  education  of  any  kind. 

5091.  Do  you  think  a  better  standard  of  technical  education  exists  in  England  ? — There  is  no 
comparison.     The  one  is  a  standard  in  reality ;  the  other  is  only  imaginary. 

5092.  Do  you  know  how  the  provision  is  secured  at  Home  ?  What  is  the  machinery  ? — It  is 
secured  in  the  first  place,  as  I  understand,  by  an  indentured  apprenticeship  ;  in  the  second  place,  by  a 
certain  course  of  education  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  by  an  examination. 

5093.  By  whom  is  the  examination  conducted? — There  is  an  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  England. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  men  educated  in  that  way  in  England  are  very  well  educated  indeed  as  regards 
accuracy,  and  as  regards  knowledge  of  their  business.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  work. 

5091.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  legal  provision  at  Home  requiring  druggists'  assistants  to  have 
a  certificate  from  one  of  these  institutions? — I  think  there  is.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  prohibitinn- 
the  employment  of  an  assistant  without  a  distinct  certificate  of  education. 

5095.  Do  you  think  such  a  legal  provision  would  be  desirable  in  Xew  Zealand  ? — I  think  it 
is  imperatively  necessary,  and  more  required  here  than  iu  England,  because  here  all  the  druggists' 
assistants  practice  medicine. 

5096.  What  amount  of  preliminary  education  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  by  whom  should  it  be 
given  ?  !>hould  there  be  a  special  school,  or  should  it  be  connected  with  some  college  ? — The  simplest 
way  to  manage  it  would  be  to  have  the  teaching  connected  with  the  college  through  the  instrumeutality 
of  lectures,  and  have  the  test  of  elficiency  dependent  upon  examination.  Ton  could  easily  get  a  man 
competent  to  see  whether  a  druggists'  assistant  was  qualified. 
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Dr.  Orace.  5007.  Could  tho  information  be  read  up  by  the  drugsist  without  regularly-conducted  studies  ? — I 

.      do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  think  you  can  educalc  a  druggist  without  the  assistance  of  a  laboratory  and 

April  22, 1879.  Bpecimens.  But  with  a  laboratory,  specimens,  books,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching,  you  can 
bring  an  intelligent  man  up  to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency.  If  his  preliminary  education  is  at  all 
good  you  would  be  astonished  at  tiie  slate  of  proficiency  he  would  attain  in  a  couple  of  voars. 

iiuOS.  IIow  much  preliminary  education  would  bo  required?  I  mean,  what  examination  in 
classics,  if  any,  would  be  necessary? — \n  ordinary  high-school  examination  in  classics  would  bo 
Buffifient.  A  man  should  know  a  book  or  two  of  Cajsar,  just  to  show  he  hag  an  outline  of  Latin  His 
education  should  come  up  to  the  extent  of  Euclid.  Mathematics  would  be  of  infinite  importance. 
Eighteen  months  or  two  years  devoted  with  some  regularity  to  the  study  of  his  subject,  based  upon 
such  an  education  as  that,  would  make  a  man  quite  efficient,  provided  he  had  the  use  of  n  laboratory 
and  specimens.  Under  the  present  system  I  sec  growing  up  around  me  every  day  men  of  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and  yet  with  the  suprcmest  confidence  in  their  powers. 

5099.  T  suppose  it  is  a  class  of  occupation  in  which  there  would  be  a  good  outlet  for  employ- 
ment?— It  is  a  class  of  occupation  which  is  rising  in  public  favour  very  much. 

5100.  Are  not  persons  compounding  and  selling  drugs  in  country  districts  often  called  upon  in 
cases  of  emergency  to  undertake  higher  medical  duties? — Yes,  constantly. 

5101.  They  make  a  practice  of  it  ? — Tes. 

5102.  So  that  on  that  ground  you  would  consider  it  more  important  that  their  education  should 
even  be  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  required  at  Home? — It  is  of  the  first  import.nnce  that  their 
education  should  be  of  the  highest  standard  ;  because  in  England  men  confine  themselves  to  certain 
forms  or  ])rrscripiions  which  arc  furnished  to  them  by  medical  men  prescribing;  here,  there  is  no 
doubt,  chemists  originate  combinations  of  a  most  ingenious  character,  and  the  result  sometimes  must 
be  verv  serious — in  fact.  I  know  it  is. 

5103.  You  are  talking  now  of  the  manner  in  which  medical  men  prescribe? — No:  the  mode  in 
which  chcm'sis  prescribe.  A  chemist  in  England,  when  he  does  prescribe,  almost  invariably  turns  up 
a  form,  and  ho  .<^ecs  it  is  a  good  form  and  dispenses  it,  because  the  man  is  in  terror  of  the  coroner  ;  but 
in  New  Zealand  they  indulge  in  spontaneities,  and  originate,  and  the  7-esult  is  very  grave.  I  find  men 
coming  to  me  with  tlieir  teeth  falling  out  from  the  efi'ects  of  mercury  given  to  them  by  chemists. 

5101.  Jiev.  W.  J.  ITabeiis.']  Do  you  think  a  serious  injury  is  done  to  a  young  man  by  apprenticing 
him  to  a  chemist  and  druggist  whose  own  education  is  very  imperfect  ? — I  think  a  serious  injury  is 
done  to  the  public,  because  they  do  not  know  whether  he  is  technically  educated  or  not. 

5105.  If  a  young  man  honestly  desires  to  prepare  himself  for  the  business  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  and  witji  that  view  is  apprenticed  to  a  chemist  and  druggist  whose  education  is  very  im|)erfect, 
does  that  voung  man  suffer  seriously  in  his  own  preparation,  and  are  his  intentions  to  any  great 
degree  frustrated  ? — They  are  frustrated  completely. 

510G.  Do  you  thinkthat  a  chemist  and  druggist  should  be  compelled  to  give  some  proof  of  his  own 
education  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice  ? — Certainly.  A  youth  apprenticed  to  an  ignorant 
dispenser  of  medicine  is  |iretty  certain  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  his  master. 

5107.  T^'e  Chairman]  Is  tliere  any  regular  system  in  the  colony  of  apprenticing  young  men 
to  chemists? — Not  that  I  have  heard  of.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  apprenticing  young  men. 
There  is  a  kind  of  scratch  method  by  which  a  chemist  takes  a  boy  at  a  low  figure  and  agrees  to  keep 
him  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  low  figure. 

510S.  There  is  no  leiral  recognition  of  apprenticeship  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

5109.  In  your  opinion  has  the  University  of  New  Zealand  assumed  the  position  most  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  University  education  throughout  the  colony  ? — I  have  no  douhl  of  it.  I  have 
given  the  matter  very  great  consideration  foryears.  and  I  have  come  to  theconclesion  that  the  authori- 
ties have  taken  the  course  that  is  most  likely  to  subserve  the  interests  of  high-class  education  through- 
out th.e  colony,  and  the  only  course  opening  to  them  a  clear  prospect  of  succeeding  in  that  object. 

5110.  Dr.  Hector.']  I  suppose  you  look  upon  the  University  arrangements  not  as  final,  but  such  as 
will  grow  and  improve  ? — I  look  upon  the  Univer.«ity  arrangements  as  being  in  a  state  of  growth — in  a 
state  of  develcpmcnt.  Tlie  virtue  of  the  University  arrangements  consists  in  their  capacity  for  easy 
adjustment  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony — in  their  elasticity,  in  the  absence  of  rigidity  of  outline, 
and  the  conservation  of  sufficient  check  to  prevent  high-class  education  from  becoming  a  mere  sham  in 
the  colony.  Tlicse  are  the  reasons  why  I  look  upon  the  determination  of  the  University  to  spread  itself 
out,  so  as  to  control  high-class  education,  as  being  essentially  in  the  order  of  wisdom. 

5111.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in  Otago  and  in  Canterbury  there  are  collegiate  institutions 
capable  of  civing  a  University  education.  Do  you  think  that  system  ought  to  be  extended  throughout 
the  colony  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  such  a  system  extended  throughout 
the  colony.     That  is  unquestionable. 

5112".  I\ei\  TV.  J.  Habcns.]  Do  you  think  that  if  several  such  institutions  existed  it  would  be  well 
to  modify  the  present  mode  of  ajspointiug  the  Senate  of  the  University  by  allowing  the  governing 
bodies  of  those  institutions,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  professors,  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  ? — I  think  so  ;  the  rather,  because  anything  that 
gives  life  to  the  University  is  of  the  first  importance  to  its  interests. 

511.3.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  yon  think  that  if  the  management  of  such  matters  as  the  prescribing  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  general  University  requirements  for  examinations  were  left  to  a  body  wholly  formed 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  the  local  colleges,  complications  might  not  arise  ? — I  think  such  complica- 
tions would  arise  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  students  to  make  any  real  progress.  I  find  that 
educational  men  as  a  body  are  so  intensely  theoretic  that  they  overleap  all  reason  in  their  requirements. 

Mr.  K.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kexketd  AV^ilsos',  M.A.,  sworn  and  examined. 

.     •i"^2~i8'-')  511-i.  The  Chairman.]  You  are  headmaster  of  Wellington  Grammar  School  ? — Yes. 

P"^       '     '"  5115.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — I  was  appointed  in  April,  1874.     I  have  been  in 

charge  four  years  and  a-half. 
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6110.  What  wnH  your  oiliicfttioiitil  cxpcrioiico  boforn  rocciviiiR  tlm  nppoinlniont  ? — I  had  bpnn  for  Mr.  K.  WiUtn. 

over  two  yriiiR  KOi'oml  miiHlcr  of  Kill;;  I'Mwanl   llio  Sixlli'w  (Jrniiiiiiiir  Schiml,  in  Soiillminptoii.      Ht'fnre  

thnt  1  hikil  Ikm'ii  fur  ono  nnil  n-lnilf  yoai'M  iit  a  tuliir'«  mar  IjoikIoii,  wlioru  our  chief  work  wum  to  prc|inro    April  22,  1879. 
cniKlidatcH  fur  ilircot  <'oiiinii>i^<ioi)B  ;  ninl  hi-lori'  tliat,  for  four  ycari",  iit'iiior  uHKiiitant  uiaittL-r  of  a  privato 
school  ill  C'liOHliiro,  wliiili  was  mainly  pro|iftrntopy  for  liio  public  Rciionln. 

Til  17.  You  uro  i\  UuivorHily  priuluali"  ?— Yck  ;  im  M  A.  of  C'ambrifign. 

51H.  What  nro  Ilio  duiicH  of  llio  iicadiiiaslcT  of  ilii'  (•olli';;e  over  whirli  you  prcHido  ? — TTo  is 
respontihlo  for  llio  k*""*''""'  direction  of  tlio  work  and  discipline,  and  ho  haw  also  to  take  t lie  hi;;hcT 
forniR  in  the  main  bodv  of  their  work — that  is  to  nay,  in  l']M;;lish  and  eln8nicn.  At  preMent  there  are 
only  two  of  us  who  lake  the  whole  Bihool  in  ihoHO  »ul)jcetH,  there  iiciiiR  a  special  master  for  mathe- 
matiex,  a  special  loelurer  for  natural  science,  and  a  special  master  for  modern  laii'^'iiages. 

5119.  With  regard  to  tlio  other  teachers  in  the  school,  are  they  appointed  iiy  yourself  or  hy  the 
Bovernin(»  body? — Formally  appointed  by  the  dovcrninj;  body.  Of  course  my  reconiniendation  is 
supposed  to  have  more  or  less  weight,  but  the  governing  body  are  entirely  responsihio  for  the 
appointments. 

.'>120,  Dr.  Jfrr/or]  Has  that  stale  of  things  existed  since  your  appointment? — I  have,  on  several 
occasions,  pressed  the  governors  to  define  our  relative  ))ositions  in  that  respect,  but  it  has  never  been 
done.  On  my  ap])i'inimcnt  in  T'li^land  it  was  iirst  intimated  to  me  that  I  might  probably  be  asked 
to  select  a  coujilo  of  men  and  brini;  them  out  with  me.  That  request,  however,  was  countermanded, 
and  when  I  canio  hero  1  found  the  stall'  already  provided.  1  wa.s  lidd  b^'  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Hoard  that  if  1  was  (h.-isntisfud  with  any  of  the  stalf  the  Board  would  no  doubt  act  upon  my  recom- 
mendation ;  but  no  t'ornial  arrangement  was,  or  has  yet  been,  come  to  on  that  point. 

ril21.  Practically,  have  you  ever  been  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  masters  ? — Yes,  when- 
ever there  have  been  masters  appointed.  Until  the  other  day  there  was  only  one  appointment  since  1 
came,  and  in  that  case  I  was  consulted,  and  my  recommendation  was  accepted. 

5122.  You  mean  there  has  only  been  one  case  since  you  came? — There  has  only  been  one  case 
pince  I  came,  until  recently. 

5123.  Tlic  Chairman.^  Is  there  any  minimum  age  fixed  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  college? 
— No.  By  recently-revised  regulations  they  are  supposed  to  pass  an  examination.  Any  boy  who 
passes  that  examination,  as  I  understand,  is  to  be  admitted  irrespective  of  age. 

512t'.  "Would  you  describe  the  examination  ? — It  is  to  be  based  on  the  Fourth  Standard  under 
the  recent  Education  Act,  which  includes,  I  thiuk,  reading,  dictation,  English  grammar,  elementary 
history,  ireonraphy,  and  arithmetic. 

512.'5.  What  number  of  pupils  are  at  present  attending  the  school  ? — Seventy. 

512G.  Does  that  number  include  boarders? — Yes;  twelve  of  those  are  boarders. 

5127.  Had  you  ever  a  larger  number  of  boarders  ? — Yes ;  we  had  twenty-eight,  which  is  about  as 
many  as  there  is  accommodation  for. 

512S.  Is  Greek  taui;ht  in  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  this 
way  :  that  in  tlic  two  higher  tbrms  eacii  boy  must  learn  either  Greek  or  German  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  far  the  creater  majority  learn  German.  I  think  the  greatest  number  we  have  had  learning  Greek 
at  any  one  time  has  been  seven. 

5129.  Is  drawing  taught  as  part  of  the  school  course  ? — It  was  until  a  year  asio,  when  it  was  given 
up  because  the  drawing-master  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  we  did  not  see  our  way  at  the  time  to 
getting  any  one  else — there  was  a  diificulty  in  doing  so.  I  cot  drawing  put  upon  the  course  when  I 
came,  and  have  alwavs  been  extremely  anxious  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  course.  I  only  look 
upon  the  present  arrangement  as  temporary,  and  shall  restore  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible. 

5130.  Is  the  present  staff  of  masters,  in  your  opinion,  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  grammar 
school  as  yours? — Until  last  Chi-istmas  we  had  a  staff  consisting  of  myself,  a  second  master,  and  an 
assistant  master — who  took  the  general  work  in  English  and  classics  between  them — a  mathematical 
master,  a  moJern-languages  master,  a  natural-science  master,  and,  until  he  gave  up,  a  drawing-master. 
That  staff  was,  I  think,  quite  sufficient  for  the  working  of  the  school.  Now,  from  the  beginning  of  next 
term,  the  assistant  master's  services  have  been  dispensed  with.  A  fresh  second  master  and  a  fresh 
mathematical  master  have  been  appointed,  the  other  members  of  the  staff  being  retained.  That  num- 
ber I  do  not  consider  sufficient  permanently  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school,  even  with  otir  present 
numbers  ;  certainly,  auy  considerable  increase  of  pupils  wotild  render  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
master,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  school. 

5131.  Dr.  Hector.']  What  was  the  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  staff? — As  I  understood,  the 
reason  was  a  financial  one. 

5132.  ilotives  of  economy  ? — Yes. 

5133.  Was  it  not  also  desired  to  increase  the  efficiency? — Yes  ;  but,  apart  from  any  personal  question 
as  connected  with  the  individual  members  of  the  staff,  T  do  not  think  it  was  considered  that  knocking 
off  one  master  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  I  mean  the  desire  to  increase  the 
efficiency  was  the  reason  for  making  the  change  generally ;  but  the  particular  item  of  knocking  off  one 
master,  I  presume,  was  dictated  solely  by  motives  of  economy,  it  being  considered  that  an  increase  of 
twenty  boys  or  so  would  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  jiayment  of  an  assistant  master. 

5134.  The  Cliairman.']  In  your  opinion,  is  much  benefit  derived  from  affiliation  with  the  New 
Zealand  University  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  So  long  as  attendance  at 
some  given  institution  for  a  definite  period  is  required  by  the  New  Zealand  University,  it;  is  clearly  a 
benefit.     But  that  provision  seems  in  itself  to  be  a  nominal  one. 

5135.  Do  you  think  that  the  combination  of  secondary  education — by  which  I  mean  grammar- 
school  education — and  University  education  can  be  w  orked  well  in  the  one  institution  ? — I  think  it  can 
be  worked  well  in  the  one  institution,  but  not  permanently  by  the  same  stafl'. 

5136.  Is  the  curriculum  in  your  school  framed  in  order  to  meet  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  ? — Yes. 

5137.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hnhens.l  Can  you  say  in  what  respect  the  curriculum,  as  it  is  now  framed, 
differs  from  what  you  think  would  be  in  use  in  the  school  if  Wellington  College  were  not  affiliated  ? — 
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Mr.  K.  WiUon.   I  am  not  suro  that  it  tlifl'ers  at  all,  because  if  Wellington  College  were  not  affiliated,  we  should  still — 

at  least  I  imagine  so — continue  to  send  up  boys  for  the  University  scholarships.     Therefore,  with  the 

April  22, 1879.    exception  of  the  higliCKt  class,  tlio  curriculum  would  still  remain  the  same,  becauee  we  should  liavo  the 
same  object.  | 

5138.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  mean  that  the  curriculum  is  intended  to  prepare  for  competing  for 
scholarships  merely,  or  to  conduct  the  education  of  undergraduates  ? — Of  course,  the  curriculum  is,  as 
I  take  it,  framed  mainly  with  tlic  view  to  the  preparation  for  scholarships  and  matriculation ;  while  wo 
should  also  gcuerally  have  a  liiglicr  class  doing  the  work  of  undergraduates. 

5139.  Then,  is  there  no  part  of  your  curriculum  adapted  for  carrying  forward  students  for  degrees  ? 
— Yes  ;  until  last  year  we  had  students  for  degrees,  and  the  work  of  the  highest  class  was  arranged 
with  a  view  thereto. 

51  to.  The  Chairman.']  What  is  the  precise  number  of  regular  teachers  in  the  College  ? — There 
is  the  headmaster,  the  second  master,  the  mathematical  master,  the  modern-languages  master,  and  the 
natural-science  lecturer — five.     There  is  also  a  drill-sergeant. 

51-11.  llow  many  of  the  staff  are  University  graduates  ^ — Three. 

5142.  JDr.  Hector.]  AVliat  has  been  the  maximum  uumber  of  pupils? — I  think  the  maximum  was 
118 — you  may  .say  120  in  round  numbers. 

5143.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — That  was  in  the  last  term  of  1875,  or  the  first  term  of  187C. 
5114.  Can  you  attribute  the  falling-off  in  numbers  to  any  definite  cause? — Yes,  I  think  so.     From 

the  opening  of  the  new  school  the  numbers  went  up  steadily  until  the  second  term  of  1876.  In  that 
term  one  of  the  boarders  died  from  low  fever,  and  in  the  third  term  two  of  the  boys  had  scarlet  fever, 
■which  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  school  to  temporary  premises  in  town.  Accordingly,  in  the  first 
term  of  1877  the  numbers  dropped  to  ninety.  I  think  that  was  the  main  reason.  I  think  there 
were  subsidiary  reasons.  The  fever  and  other  things  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  so  forth, 
in  which  divers  misstatements  were  made  with  regard  to  the  institution.  I  regard  those  misstatements, 
without  going  into  details,  as  being  subsidiary  reasons  for  the  falling-oft'in  the  numbers. 

51-15.  Having  that  experience,  do  you  think  it  desirable  iii  the  interests  of  a  large  school  that 
boarding  should  be  carried  on  within  the  same  building  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  that  auy  difficulty  on 
that  ground  might  be  obviated  by  having — as  is  frequently  done — a  small  detached  hospital,  to  which 
any  infectious  case  might  be  removed. 

514G.  Do  you  see  any  great  advantage  in  having  the  boarding  accommodation  in  the  same 
building  as  the  school — part  of  the  same  building  ? — No,  I  see  no  advantage.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  the 
boarders  were  in  a  detached  house  it  would  be  better. 

51-17.  What  I  meant  by  my  previous  question  was,  do  you  see  any  disadvantage,  having  the 
experience  before  you  which  you  have  just  referred  to  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  even  if  the 
boiirders  were  in  a  separate  building  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  detached  hospital  still. 

514S.  Have  you  such  a  detached  hospital  ? — We  have  not. 

5149.  Is  the  building  accommodation  for  the  school  purposes  at  present  suflScient  ? — Yes  ;  it  is 
sufficient,  as  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  for  our  present  numbers. 

5150.  Supposing  the  numbers  increased  again  to  anything  like  the  same  proportion  to  the  population 
that  attended  in  1S7G — of  course  the  number  would  be  much  greater  than  at  that  time — would  you 
have  sufficient  accommodation  ? — I  think  that  for  actual  teaching  we  could  provide  sufficient  and  good 
accommodation  for  150.  That,  however,  would  take  certain  of  the  rooms  which  at  present  are  used  for 
boarders. 

5151.  Supposing  the  whole  building  now  used  for  boarding  and  residence  were  required  for 
teaching,  would  it  be  more  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  to  provide  for  boarders  in  a  separate  building,  or 
rather  to  let  the  present  building  continue  as  it  is,  and  add  rooms  for  school  purposes  ? — Not  taking 
the  question  of  expense  into  account,  I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  utilize  the  present  building 
for  teaching  purposes,  and  build  fresh  accommodation  for  boarders  and  residence. 

5152.  Is  it  very  important  for  the  success  of  the  school,  in  your  opinion,  that  there  should  be 
boarding  accommodation  provided  at  all  ? — I  think  it  is.     I  was  going  to  say,  absolutely  essential. 

5153.  The  Chairman.]  Do  country  settlers  .send  their  sons  to  the  school  as  boarders  ? — They 
did  so  largely  until  the  illness  I  spoke  of  occurred  ;  in  fact,  at  one  time  I  had  to  refuse  one  or  two  for 
want  of  room,  and  we  have  still  several  sons  of  settlers  as  boarders. 

5154.  What  is  the  income  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Grammar  School  ? — The  receipts 
for  the  year  1878  were  £S16  for  tuition  fees,  £853  for  boarding,  £55  from  the  evening  classes,  £2  2s. 
matriculation  fees,  and  £769  rent  of  reserves.  In  addition  to  those  receipts  there  are  special  funds. 
The  Government  grant  last  year  was  £2,574,  which,  however,  includes  arrears  from  the  previous  year, 
and  also  some  of  this  year's  grant  paid  in  advance  ;  and  then  there  is  the  TurnbuU  Fund.  Exclu- 
sive of  tuition  fees  the  income  received  last  year  from  endowments  was  £769. 

5155.  How  does  that  arise  ?■ — From  the  rents  of  lands  in  Wellington  and  the  district. 

5156.  Eev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.]  And  what  charges  have  to  be  deducted  from  that  sum  before  any  of  it 
is  available  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  school  ? — There  was  a  charge  last  year  of  £243.  This  sum 
is  the  interest  on  a  loan  of  £5,000,  which  expired  the  other  day,  and  the  governors  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  money  at  less  than  10  per  cent. ;  so  that  now  there  will  be  a  charge  of  £.500  for  interest  on  loan  to 
come  out  of  the  £769.     There  is  also  a  charge  of  £46  for  insurance,  and  £27  for  commission. 

5157.  Dr.  Hector.]  Is  not  a  great  part  of  the  rental  from  the  endowment  swallowed  up  in  interest 
on  the  building  loan? — Yes  ;  undoubtedly  so.  The  items  1  have  just  mentioned  make  up  nearly  £600, 
which  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  £769  ;  and  that  is  not  taking  into  account  anything  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  building. 

5158.  What  was  the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  that  year  ? — Two  hundred  and 
two  pounds,  in  addition  to  insurance. 

5159.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Does  the  College  receive  any  annual  grant  from  the  Government  ? — 
It  received  a  grant  of  £1,000  last  year,  and  it  received  the  previous  year  a  grant  of  £1,500,  which  was 
an  aJ  interim  arrangement,  and  a  continuation  of  wliat  it  had  been  previously  receiving  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Government. 
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flldO.  Ami  (looH  lliiH  i|('|)('ii(l  (III  an  aniiiinl  vote? — Ytm,  onliroly.  i/r.  A'.  IFilton. 

riKII.   Tilt'  (!/i(iirmiiii.\    Wlml.  arc  tlm  Icch    for  day-biiyM  ?--Tlio   foe»   liilhorta    Imvo    boon    nine  

RiiiiicuM  11  yi'ar  for  hoyn  uiiilcr  Iwelvo,  ami  Iwolvo  KuiiioaN  for  l)«ya  over  twelve.     Tlioy  Imvo  juiit  boon     ^P"'  ''■''  **'^' 
rccliircd. 

Til (!'.'.  And  for  lioardcru?— 'I'cn  ijiiiiioaM  ii  year  for  ilay-l)iiardt>rH  — llial  Ih,  tlioHO  who  (,'ot  tiioir  dinner 
at  tlio  ('i)llef^o  ;  X'tn  a  year  for  woolily  lioanlorM,  and  lifly  (jnincaM  lor  full  lioarderH. 

r>l(ilt.  J)r.  llfcfnr.\  There  have  heen  chaiincH  recently  in  the  feeH  ^  —  VeM.  Am  repanln  ihc  day- 
■chohu'N,  the  feeN  have  lieen  redueed,  the  divinion  lieinj;  now  not  omi  of  a^o,  but  poMition  in  the  Hchool. 
In  th(<  lower  pari  of  the  ncIiooI  they  nro  Neven  and  a-half  ;{nineaH,  and  in  the  upper  part  ninu  ({uiueoH. 

filllf.  7i'ci'.  If.  K.  Miilgan.]  Tlu»  lower  dividion  of  iho  lower  Mchool  ? — Vch. 

OUi'i.  And  when  you  f;o  to  the  upper  aehool  it  iH  twelve  i* — No;  I  do  not  think  tiio  KO^'ornors 
have  niado  any  arraugutucut  with  regard  to  that.  It  in  Himply  two — soveu  and  a-half  and  nine  at 
present. 

r)l(!(i.  Till'  C/iainiiiin.]  Do  yon  roeeivo  any  allowance  for  procuring  tnapH,  diagrams,  and  scientific 
oppariituM  for  the  hcIiooI  ? — No  lixcd  allowance. 

5107.  Jirr.  IF.  J.  ]Iiihrns.\  la  a  Hulllcienl  Bupply  of  nuch  thin<»H  granted  by  tho  Board  of  Go- 
vernors?— There  has  hardly  been  of  late.  I  have  refrained  from  asldug  tor  some  iteinH  latterly — not 
very  lar^^e  onea  in  themselves — knowing  that  the  governors  were  not  in  posiession  of  funds  for  the 
purpose. 

niOS.  liiv.  II'.  E.  Miilgan.]  Have  you  a  library  in  the  school  for  the  pupils? — We  have  about  150 
or  200  volumes,  1  think — just  the  commencement  of  a  library. 

51G!).  Arc  thoy  supplied  by  tho  governors? — No.  The  library  was  provided  by  gifts  from  private 
persons. 

5170.  T/ic  C/iairman.]  Who  were  llio  examiners  who  conducted  the  last  periodical  examination? 
— In  languages — that  is  lo  say,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German — Mr.  Gordon  Allan,  barri-ster ; 
in  n\atlicmatics,  Mr.  Edward  Miller;  in  natural  science,  Dr.  Hector;  and  in  English,  the  Eev.  W.  H. 
West,  B.A. 

5171.  These  were  all  outside  tho  staff  of  teachers  ? — Entirely  ;  and  every  year  since  I  have  been 
here  tho  examination  has  been  conducted  by  gentlemen  in  no  way  connected  with  the  stafT. 

5172.  Are  prizes  awarded  as  the  results  of  the  examination? — Yes. 

5173.  Are  they  given  according  to  the  results  of  the  examination,  or  the  conduct  of  the  pupils 
during  tho  preceding  period  ?— A  union  of  the  two.  Speaking  generally,  the  prizes  and  tho  final 
position  on  the  school-roll  of  the  year  are  decided  about  equally  by  the  marks  for  the  year  and  the 
examination-marks.  In  the  lower  classes,  rather  more  weight  is  given  to  the  marks  for  the  year,  and  in 
the  other  classes  rather  more  weight  to  the  examination. 

5171.  Wiiat  punishments  are  in  use  at  the  school  ? — Impositions,  keeping  the  boys  in,  in  case 
of  any  work  that  has  not  been  done,  and  corporal  punishment  on  occasions,  administered  by  myself 
only. 

5175.  Do  yon  receive  any  pupils  from  the  primary  schools? — Tes.  Scholarships  are  given  by 
the  governors  specially  for  boys  from  the  primary  schools,  and  an  examination  is  held  every  year. 
There  has  been  one,  and  sometimes  more  than  one,  given  each  year  since  I  have  been  here.  Those 
boys,  of  course,  come  to  the  College,  and  we  receive  a  good  many  others  from  primary  schools  who 
come  of  their  own  motion. 

517G.  See.  TV.  J.  Hahcns.']  Have  you  received  any  who  have  been  sent  up  with  scholarships  from 
the  Board  of  Education  ? — Xot  yet ;  there  has  been  no  examination  held  for  that  purpose. 

5177.  Dr.  Hector.']  With  regard  to  the  scholarships  from  the  primary  schools,  what  has  been  the 
nature  of  the  examination  hitherto  ? — The  regulation  requires  that  the  examination  should  be  in  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  The  examination  has  hitherto  been  in  English  grammar, 
history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  subsidiary  voluntary  paper  in  elementary  science.  Xow, 
the  examination  is  to  bo  in  the  subjects  of  the  Sixtli  Standard,  with  Latin  accidence,  the  First  Book  of 
Euelid,  and  elementary  algebra  added,  as  subjects  which  may  bo  taken  up.  But  the  main  examination 
will  be  in  the  Sixth  Standard;  those  extra  subjects  will  only  have  a  small  number  of  marks  allotted 
to  them. 

5178.  jRev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.']  Is  there  one  scholarship  each  year  ? — There  are  four  scholarships, 
and  they  are  tenable  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  so  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  each 
year.  As  the  scholarships  at  present  consist  simply — and  thcj-  have  always  partly  consisted — of  the 
remission  of  fees,  I  have  asked  the  governors,  and  they  have  acceded  to  my  wish,  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  give  more  than  one,  when  I  thought  there  were  two  boys  very  nearly  of  equal  merit. 

5179.  And  a  boy  who  obtains  one  of  these  scholarships — to  what  class  in  the  school  does  that 
raise  him  ?  What  class  of  the  school  does  he  at  once  enter  ? — There  has  been  a  difficulty  in  that 
respect,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  no  Latin  and  no  mathematics  are  taught  in  the  primary 
schools.  Boys  who  come  to  us  with  these  scholarships  could,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  English  is 
concerned,  go  into  the  third  form ;  while,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  mathematics  is  con- 
cerned, they  should  go  into  the  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  compromise, 
and  treat  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  specially  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  meeting  that  difficulty  that 
these  additional  subjects  are  now  introduced  into  the  scheme  of  examination — in  order  that  boys  who 
come  from  primary  schools  ma}',  if  possible,  have  begun  a  little  Latin  and  mathematics,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  classify  them  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

5 ISO.  Dr.  Mector.]  You  said  there  were  four  scholars  from  the  primary  schools.  Are  there  any 
other  scholarships  given  by  the  governors  of  the  College  ? — Yes ;  two  scholarships  founded  by  Mr. 
Turnbull,  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  tenable  for  two  years,  which  are  given  according  to  the  results  of 
the  University  examination  which  has  hitherto  been  the  junior  scholarship  examination,  and  which,  in 
future,  I  presume,  will  be  the  entrance  examination.  There  are  also  two  other  scholarships — one 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  the  other  by  the  late  Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  exactly  know  in  what 
way  the  governors  have  invested  the  money — £500  in  each  case — but  I  suppose  we  may  say  the  annual 
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Mr  K  Wilson    value  18  £45.     One  is  tenable  for  two  years,  and  one  for  tliree  years ;   one  requiring  sii  months' 

previous  resideiieo  at  the  Colieco,  aud  the  other  being  entirely  open,  but  to  bo  also  awarded  by  the 

April  22, 1879.    results  of  th((  entrance  examination.  pt   t-  ,     nl^^n^      i-i 

5181.  How  did  the  siholartliips  from  the  piimary  schools  arise  ?— A  sum  of,  I  think,  £1,200,  which 
remained  from  some  savings  bank  in  AVellington  that  was  wound  up  aboul  the  time  of  the  commencc- 
meut  of  tho  buiidiiig  of  tlio  College,  was  given  to  the  igovernora  to  bo  devoted  to  the  building  fund,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  should  establish  these  four  scholarships  from  primary  si-hools  of  which  I 

have  just  been  speaking.  ,    ,      .^r       «    i      j  tt  •        -x      <.  ,. 

5182.  T/ie  C/iairman.]  Are  there  any  undergraduates  of  the  ^ew  Zealand  Unirersity  at  present 
attending  your  scliool  ?— Xot  attending  the  school ;  there  are  at  present  between  two  and  four — I  will 
not  stale" the  e.vact  number— attending  tho  evening  classes. 

5183.  Have  vou  a  special  master  for  conducting  evening  classes,  or  is  the  work  done  by  some  or 
the  ordinary  staff?— It  is  done  by  the  ordinary  staff. 

5184.  Are  there  any  pupils  at  present  preparing  for  matriculation  in  the  Isew  Zealand  Lm- 

versity? — Yes.  ^  l    i  i- 

5185.  How  many  ?  I  cannot  quite  say  how  many  I  shall  send  up,  because  1  have  not  had  tunc 
yet  to  digest  fully  the  new  scheme  of  tho  Uuiversity.  I  should  think  wo  shall  send  up  about  ten  ueit 
Christmas  for  the  entrance  examination. 

51SG.  JDi:  Hector.']  How  far  will  these  ten  pupils,  supposing  they  are  successful  at  the  entrance 
examination,  have  exhausted  the  teaching  power  of  tho  College  umier  the  present  arrangement?  How 
far  could  they  eontiiuie  their  studies  after  they  have  matriculated,  with  the  present  staff  and  arrange- 
ments ?—Tlicy  could  continue  ihcir  work  up  to  the  B.A.  Standard,  certainly  as  far  as  the  compuUcry 
subjects  are  eonecrned.  I  mean  to  say  it  would  require  no  re-arrangemeni  of  our  woik  to  continuo 
them  in  Latiu  and  mathematics  amply  iip  to  that  standard.  I  can  hardly  say  what  we  might  bo  able  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Knglisli  ;  hut  ihev  liiinht  also  be  taken  up  to  that  point  in  modern  languages. 

5187.  Mev.  IF.  J.  Ifabnis.']  Would  you  expect  boys  who  have  been  a  year  in  the  fifth  form  to 
pass  tho  entrance  examination  ?— Yes. 

51 SS.  Dr.  Hector.']  You  think  that  with  the  teaching  appliances  you  have  now,  undergraduates 
continuing  their  studies  at  Wellington  College  would  have  a  lair  chance  of  competing  for  the  degico 
examinations  and  for  senior  scholarships  against  undergraduates  trained  at  institutions  like  those  at 
Ota"0  and  Canterbury  which  are  specially  endowed,  and  devote  their  whole  work  to  such  teaching? — 
CerFainlv  not.  When  I  said  we  could  continue  our  work  no  to  tlie  B.A.  Standard,  I  only  meant  as 
regards  the  pass  examination.  , ,.  ,     ,      tit  iv  ^       i.-  i_ 

51^9.  ]f  there  was  an  institution  similar  to  Canterbury  College  established  at  Wellington,  to  which 
the  present  Wellington  College  would  act  as  a  feeder,  what  number  of  pupils  do  you  tiiiuk,  from  your 
experience,  you  would  be  able  to  send  forward  to  the  higher  college  ?  I  mean,  what  number  of  your 
pupils  would  go  forward  ? — I  do  not  think  more  than  three  or  four. 

5190.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  any  of  your  pupils  at  present  go  to  Canterbury  or  Otago,  where  alone 
such  institutions  exist? — No.  . 

5191.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  a  want  of  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a 
higher  education  ? — Or  to  a  supposed  want  of  ability  to  do  so. 

5192.  Ec>'.  W.  J.  Hnhens.]  Do  you  think  there  are  any  circumstances  •which  render  the  people  of 
Wellington  less  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  opportuiiities'of  University  instruction,  as  distinct  from 
gramm.ar-schoid  instruction,  than  tlie  people  of  other  places  of  the  same  size? — Well,  I  presume  the 
existence  of  the  Government  departments  in  Wellington  acts  against  University  education  very  con- 
siderablv,  bv  taking  bovs  awav  from  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

519;J.  Do  you  think  that,  after  the  first  ef^Vct  of  the  establishment  of  the  Government  departments  in 
Wellington  has  passed  away,  the  tendency  will  be  in  adiderent  direction  from  that  which  you  have  men- 
tioned f— I  do  not  wish  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Civil  ser- 
vants with  very  limited  incomes  are  just  the  class  by  whom  an  immediate  return  is  most  likely  to  be 

appreciated.  ,  t^  •        ■      ^  j    i.     r 

5194.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  present  New  Zealand  University  has  assumed  the  form 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  colony  with  regard  to  Uuiversity  education  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 

5195.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  what  form  you  thinlc  it  ought  to  take — whether  a  system  of  colleges 
established  in  the  centres  of  population,  combined  into  a  University  something  like  the  Queen's  Univer 
sitv  in  Ireland,  would  be  a  suitable  system  for  University  education  in  New  Zealand? — The  first  diffi- 
culty in  answering  that  question  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  depends  so  much  on  the  probable  increase  ir 
the  population  widiiu  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  at  present  there  ii 
material  to  maintain  residential  colleg.-s  in  the  principal  towns,  if  by  your  question  I  understand  yoi 
to' mean  an  institution  giving  University  education  to  its  students,  and  requiring  a  residence  of  two  oi 
more  years  as  a  necessary  qualififation. 

519G.  Have  you  formed  anv  opinion  as  to  whether  tho  University  of  ^ew  Zealand  should  b 
located  in  one  spot,  with  a  staff  of  professors,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Oxford  aud  Cambridge  ?— The  questioi 
becomes  involved  to  some  extent  with  the  previous  one.  If  tliere  is  not  at  present,  and  if  there  is  m 
probability  of  there  soon  being,  sufficient  population  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  tolerably  numerously 
attended  college  in  each  ))lace,  clearly  it  would  be  belter  that  there  should  be  one  good  one  in  th 
colony,  ratlier"thau  that  there  should  be  four  or  five  starved  ones.  My  own  impression  is  decidedly  ii 
favour  of  that — of  one  central  teaching  University. 

5197.  JDr.  Hector.]  Do  you  con.-ider  that  the  New  Zealand  University  up  to  the  present  tim 
has  been  of  service  to  the  cause  of  higher  education? — Undoubtedly  I  think  it  has  been  of  service. 

5198.  In  what  way  has  it  been  most  useful  ? — I  think  by  its  scholarships.  Of  its  work  in  th 
matter  of  senior  scholarships  I  have  not  much  personal  knowledge.     I  mean,  rather,  junior  scuolai 

5199.  That  is  one  of  its  functions  as  an  examining  body,  apart  from  teaching  ?— Yes. 
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.1200.  Pfi'.  TJ'  J.  TTiihfnt^  At  uliat  ngo  do  ymi  IliliiK   (ho  minimum  for  tho  holding  of  junior  Mr.  K.  WiUou. 

»clioliirnlii|)H  ulioiilil  Ipii  rui'il? — Sixtfoii.  

ri'JOl.  Anil  HU|i|)iiNiiii,'  tlio  lioliliii;,' (if  u  Mcli()liirNlii|)  invnlvncl  tlio  riilrv  upon  life  in  ft  collp^'iato    April  22, 1879. 
institution  rallior  liiau  in  a  hcIukiI,  wonlil  you  think   tlial   Hixtcun  would  tlion  bet  a  Huitahio  nf;o  ? — I 
think  NO,  lioriv      \(iu  iui|;hl  not  havo  Ihr  arraiiKcincnt  of  your  collc^iato  inHlitnlion  quito  tho  name  an 
you  wmiM  \vi>ro  llip  u^'o  nineteen  ;  hlill,  I  think  nixleen  would  be  a  Huitablo  ai?o. 

0'J02.  Dr.  Ileclor.]  JJo  you  think  it  would  worvo  any  K""d  purpoNc  if  tlie  University  granted 
doRrppH  on  (>xainination  without  any  renideneo,  ««  in  tho  practice  or  tlio  Ijondon  UnivorHity? — Yen,  I 
think  it  would  serve  Home  t;oo(l  purpoxe.  Vou  aro  nola«kin(^  mo  whether  I  think  that  to  bo  the  better 
system  or  not  under  the  circuiiiHtanceH  of  the  colonv  r* 

W1(Y,\.  Ihider  the  cin-uuistanceH  of  tlii^  colony  which  is  tho  hotter  systoni  ? — My  own  opinion  w, 
that  for  a  decree  real  residence  Bhould  be  re(iuired.  It  tijii;lit  bo  (piite  poHsiblc  to  combine  with  that 
Bonie  certilical("  of  literary  eom|)etency  without  any  Huch  re«|uironient. 

'>'.'()  !•.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  thought  the  bcsl  Kystcm  lor  the  circumstancpH  of  tho  colony 
would  be  to  limit  the  operations  of  llie  University  to  ono  place,  where  it  should  also  have  teaching 
functions-' — To  limit  its  teaching;  functions  to  ono  place. 

r>"-'lVi.  What  relations  would  it  have  with  other  jjlaeea  if  it  were  to  be  a  teaching  body  in  ono 
placer — It  miu;ht  be  the  examiniuL;  body  all  over.  Jt  mi<,'ht  be  the  recognized  examining  body  for  all 
tho  secondary  education  in  the  colony,  and  thereby  retain  the  direction  of  that  secondary  education. 

o'JOC).  \V'hilo  at  tho  same  time  it  had  special  teaching  powers  in  ono  place? — Yes.  Tho  English 
Universities  now  do  that  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  course  their  teaching  is  confined  to  ono  place, 
but  at  tho  same  time  they  aro  now  very  largely  performing  tho  function  of  examining  the  secondary 
schools. 

5207.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  management  of  the  University  mterests  of  all  parts  of  the  colony 
were  intrusted  to  one  local  college,  which  it  would  bo  if  that  were  made  the  University,  it  would  give 
satisfactory  results? — No;  not  that  any  one  local  body  should  have  the  control. 

5208.  Eei\  W.  J.  Hnbens.]  Do  you  think  that  the  residence,  which  in  your  view  should  alone  count 
towards  the  obtaining  of  a  degree,  should  he  in  this  one  place  where  the  University  would  carry  on 
the  work  of  teaching: — I  think  so,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  colony;  because  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  anything  like  suHicient  numbers  in  the  different  centres  to  make  that  residence  give 
anything  like  a  University  life.  But,  in  expressing  that  opinion,  I  wisli  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is 
entirely  dependent  on  what  1  commenced  with  stating — that  1  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  give  a  com- 
petent idea  as  to  what  the  numbers  would  be. 

5209.  Dr.  Hector.']  AVhat  is  the  smallest  number  of  undergraduates  which  if  congregated  together 
would  give  a  sufficient  basis  for  what  you  term  University  life,  as  apart  from  the  instruction  ? — I  .should 
think  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty. 

5210.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.]  Supposing  half  that  number  of  undergraduates  were  collected  together, 
and  with  them  were  associated  perhaps  twice  their  number  of  students  who  were  not  pursuing  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  college,  but  attending  certain  classes  at  their  own  choice,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  of  anything  like  the  same  value  as  regards  the  vitality  of  the  place  ? — If  it  could  be  so 
arranged  that  this  additional  number  felt  themselves  to  belong  to  a  corporate  body,  and  were  not 
merely  voluntary  attendants,  it  might.  They  must  feel  themselves  sufficiently  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  mix  with  the  others.  If  they  were  simply  persons  occupied,  say,  in  business  in  a  town,  and  just 
came  to  their  class  of  an  evening  for  an  hour,  and  went  away,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  with  the 
undergraduates,  I  do  not  think  that  arrangement  would  mend  matters  much. 

5211.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  mix  matriculated  and  uumatriculated  students 
in  the  same  course  of  instruction — I  mean,  the  students  who  are  completely  under  discipline,  and 
students  who  are  independent  of  discipline  and  control  ? — I  should  look  upon  it  as  rather  a  necessary 
evil  where  it  was  done.  It  mii^ht  be  better  to  do  that  than  to  have  very  small  classes  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  mixture  is  a  good  thing  in  itself. 

5212.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  your  previous  answers  you  have 
had  in  your  mind  the  model  of  a  college  in  which  actual  residence  is  required,  and  where"  there  is 
accommodation  for  the  alumni  to  reside? — It  has  been  iu  my  mind,  but  not  as  the  exclusive  idea. 
I  had  rather  in  my  mind  the  distinction  between  men  who  were  devoting  their  whole  time  to  University 
studies,  and  others  who  were  engaged  in  other  work  during  the  day,  and  with  whom  the  University 
classes  were  simply  an  incident. 

5213.  Dr.  Hector.]  You  mean  your  answers  would  still  apply  to  colleges  where  no  residence  was 
required  ? — Certainly.  I  take  it  that  wherever  there  was  a  college  there  would  be  residence,  in  some 
shape  or  another,  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  the  students  attending. 

521^!.  Are  you  talking  of  residence  within  college  bounds? — Yes;  in  some  shape  or  another.  I 
mean  to  say,  that  wherever  there  was  such  a  college  there  would  be  a  number  of  the  students  who  were 
not  residents  in  the  town  otherwise  than  as  attending  the  college,  and  who  would  require  to  reside 
somewhere  with  the  special  view  to  that  attendance ;  and  if  they  did  so  reside,  they  would  probably  be 
congregated  together  somewhere  or  other,  and  under  discipline. 

5215.  But  you  had  not  in  view  a  college  the  students  of  which  were  resident  within  that  college  ? 
— No,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  me  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme. 

5216.  Set:  W.  E.  JHuIgan.]  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  limit  of  age  with  respect  to  admis- 
sion into  a  University  r — I  presume  that  admission  into  the  University  would  entitle  the  student,  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  to  a  degree.  As  a  general  rule,  if  a  youth  matriculates,  he  cau  take  his 
degree  in  two  or  three  years'  time.     Under  those  circumstances  I  should  say,  decidedly. 

5217.  Dr.  Hector.]  Stipposing  it  were  contemplated  that  Wellington  College  should  undertake 
what  may  be  called  the  college  duties  alone,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  grammar  school,  and  that 
other  provision  were  made  for  the  grammar  school,  how  far  would  the  present  arrangements  and  the 
statf  of  the  college  be  available  for  carrying  undergraduates  forward  to  degrees  ? — I  think  the  present 
staff — at  least,  the  incoming  statf — would  be  thoroughly  able  to  undertake  that  if  they  bad  not  the  othe? 
at  the  same  time. 

34.— H.  1. 
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Mr.  K.  Wilson.  5218.  What  would  bo  the  probaWe  loss  in  income  to  tlio  institution  by  dropping  tlie  grammar- 

school  branch? — Tho  immediate  result  would  bo,  that  it  would  lose  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  and  the 

April  22, 1879.    fees. 

5219.  "What  forms  would  still  be  retained?  Wliat  number  of  tho  avcrase  students,  in  other 
words,  could  pass  tlie  entrance  examination  ? — Of  our  present  number,  I  should  say  about  ten. 

5220.  And  could  you  do  with  any  reduction  of  tho  staff  if  the  institution  were  for  purely  college 
work  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5221.  Would  you  require  any  additions  to  it— to  be  on  a  par  with  other  places,  1  mean  ? — I  should 
say  wo  should. 

5222.  'J'hen  the  o.\])en»c  of  tho  niana;;ement  of  the  College  would  be  increased? — Tes. 

5223.  And  the  income  would  be  diinini.shed  very  considerably? — Yes. 

5221.  Would  the  maintenance  of  the  grammar  school,  apart  from  the  college,  be  materially  less 
expensive  than  at  present? — I  do  not  tliink  so. 

5225.  Is  there  any  unsuitability  in  the  present  site  of  the  College  for  a  grammar  school? — No,  1 
do  not  think  there  is. 

522G.  Have  you  heard  that  alleged  as  a  reason  for  boys  not  being  sent  to  the  school  ? — Tes. 

5227.  You  do  not  consider  that  has  had  anything  to  do,  materially,  with  the  falling-off  in  tho 
number  of  students  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  might  have  accounted  for  their  not  coming,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  could  have  accounted  for  their  leaving. 

522y.  From  yuur  knowlcilj^o  of  the  City  of  Wellington,  and  its  shape,  &c.,  do  you  think  two 
grammar  schools  would  be  more  convenient  than  one  central  one — two  frraininar  schools  placed  at  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  town  V — I  do  not  tiiink  so.  I  do  not  see  any  valid  objection  on  the  ground  of 
distiince  from  any  part  of  the  town  with  regard  to  tho  present  building. 

5229.  But  if  that  building  and  site  wore  adopted  for  college  purposes,  and  a  new  grammar  school 
provided,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  two  grammar  schools  ? — No. 

5230.  Is  there  any  provision  contemplated  for  teaching  girls  in  connection  with  the  high  school  ? — 
Yes  ;  classes  are  to  bo  held  two  hours  a  day  each  day  for  hicher  girls'  work. 

5231.  To  bo  conducted  by  the  same  masters? — Yes,  at  present. 

5232.  And  in  the  same  building? — l^es. 

5233.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Mabciis.]  At  what  hom-s? — From  eleven  to  one. 

523i.  Dr.  I[ector.~\  What  is  your  view  of  what  should  be  taught  at  these  classes  ? — I  think 
mathematics  should  be  taughi — of  course  beginning  with  very  elementary  mathematics — Latin,  French, 
German,  and  linglish  literature  and  language,  presupposing  an  elementary  knowledge  of  English 
grammar.     I  think  those  should  be  the  main  subjects. 

5235.  What  are  the  fees  to  be  ? — iSine  guineas  a  year. 

523(5.  liev.  W.  J.  IIahens.'\  Will  the  solo  attention  of  the  teachers  be  devoted  to  the  girls  during 
the  time  they  are  there  r — Yes. 

5237.  i)r.  Hector.']  Is  the  class  to  be  conducted  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building  from  the  boys' 
school  r — Yes. 

523S.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  expect  that  the  girls  will  do  higher  work  than  the  boys  are 
doing  ? — No. 

5239.  And  do  jou  think  they  are  likely  to  do  as  well  as  the  boys  in  less  time  ?  If  the  boys  want 
five  hours  a  day,  do  you  think  the  girls  can  do  with  two  hours  ? — I  think  they  could  probably  do  with 
less  time  devoted  to  actual  teaching  than  the  boys;  but  I  do  not  think  that  difference  is  fairly 
represented  as  in  tho  ratio  of  two  to  live. 

52iO.  Br.  Hector.']  I  suppose  the  reason  is,  you  cannot  get  any  more  time  with  the  present 
resources  of  the  College  ? — Yes. 

5211.  The  Chairntan.]  Is  there  any  provision  made  by  the  State  for  giving  secondary  education 
to  girls  in  Wellington  ? — No,  none  at  all.  A  grant  of  land  w\is  given  to  the  governors  of  the  College 
for  that  purjiose  last  year  ;  it  has  not  been  utilized  yet. 

5212.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  girls'  high  school  were  established  in  Wellington  a  fair  number  of 
pupils  would  attend  ? — I  think  so. 
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Peesent : 
Dr.  Hector  in  the  chair. 
Ecv.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  |  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

Mr.C.Pharazyn.  Hon.  C.  J.  Puahaztn,  M.L.C,  was  examined. 

5243.  Dr.  Hector.'^  You  arc  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Wellington  District  ? — 
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5214.  C;in  you  tell  the  Commission  what  has  been  done  towards  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
training  insiitutioi\  in  AVellington  r — Nothing  has  been  done  yet.  There  is  a  vote  of  £1,000,  which  is 
quite  inadequate  for  the  purpo.'^c,  and  we  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  site  to  be  procured,  and  then  there  is  the  building  itself.  We  have  not  sufficient  funds  for  these 
purposes.  We  quite  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  normal  school,  and  the  value  of  such  an  institution. 
Our  great  dra.vback  here  is  the  want  of  properly-trained  teachers;  we  are  obliged  to  take  whoever 
present  theniselve.s. 

5245.  Is  the  £1,000  you  mentioned  the  total  annual  vote,  or  is  it  only  a  moiety  of  that  vote  ? — It 
is  the  total  annual  vote  for  our  district.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a  similar  amount  was  voted  for 
Wanganui.     The  vote  may  have  been  divided. 

52 1().  Has  the  Board  of  Education  considered  any  plan  upon  which  it  would  proceed  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  sciiool  if  it  were  provided  with  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose? — Yes.  If 
we  were  provided  with  funds,  and  had  a  site  for  the  school,  we  should  take  steps  immediately,  because 
we  are  alive  to  the  great  necessity  for  such  an  institution. 
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Si  17.  WIml  w(<i(\  I lio  pliiiiH  eoiitompliitcd  ? — TKo  uhuiiI  pluiid  for  n  normal  hcIiooI — to  trnin  toncliori,  Mr.  C.  Pharatyn, 
ftiul  luivo  It  pi'i)|H'i'  Mtair  of  iMHli'iictiica  in  tlui  viii'ioiiM  l)raii(-lii-H,  ~ 

ri'JIs,   Wiii  il  iiiUMwlotl  lo  ulilizc  oiiool"  (!i(i  c!.\iHiiii;»  [inmiipy  hcIiooIk  in  order  to  supply  tlio  training    ■*!"■"  ^*'  ^^'''^• 
cldHM? — No;   wii  Imil  no  intention  ol'  liiat  liinil. 

r)'jr.).  How  \vii8  it  iiri>|ioHO(l  lo  ;4.'i.  iln<  niiilorial?— Wo  would  linvo  a  Hfipnralo  cBtabliNliincnt  for 
tlieni — tlinl  \*,  wo  would  liiko  our  IfarliPfM  out  of  tlio  |)riinary  HcIuKdK.  Wo  aro  tryinf{  llio  experiment 
in  a  Hniail  way,  and  have  voted  a  Halary  of  .tlOO  for  ono  yoar  to  Mrs.  IIoiineH,  who  teaclii-H  drawing  at; 
lior  own  iMonis.  Wo  wLmIi  to  hc'(<  how  ilio  plan  will  Huecood  in  ro;;ard  to  tliiv  ono  branch,  drawing  being 
one  (if  lh((  (|iiulilu-alionH  of  a  tcaohor. 

5'J.">0  How  is  it  proposed  that  tlio  teachers  should  bo  taught  to  toach  ?  Thoy  would  require 
pui)iln  to  oxerrise  on.  -  l?v  proper  pi'<d\'.ssorH.     That  is  the  only  way,  and  it  i»  ft  very  cxpcnsivo  proccKS. 

r)2")l.  I'erhaps  you  JKU'diy  mulorsiaiid  llio  object  of  tluMpieslion.  To  teuch  how  to  teach,  there 
must  bo  eliililrcu  lo  be  laii;;lit.  Mow  is  lliiU  to  bo  provided  ?  In  other  jjlaces  tho  normal  school  is  in 
coimectioii  with  u  priiclising  school^oiio  of  tlio  primary  schools  is  used  as  a  iiractisiiig  school. — Wo 
have  not  jjoiie  so  fai'  into  the  matter  as  that  yet. 

r)'J.")2.  Rrv.  IV.  J.  Jtiihriin.]  Ifow  is  lliti  Board  of  Education  expending  tho  £1,000,  the  moiety  of  a 
year's  vote? — We  have  not  expcMided  it,  the  dililculty  bcins  that,  according  to  our  ideas,  it  is  not 
BulKcient  for  practical  purposes — that  is,  for  acquiring  a  site  and  erecting  a  building. 

525;].  Are  you  receiving  periodical  instalments  of  tho  vote? — No. 

5251..  Dr.  IIfrti)i:]  Is  Jlrs.  Holmes  not  paid  out  of  tho  vote  ? — She  has  not  been  paid  any- 
thing yet. 

025").  Do  you  propose  to  pay  her  out  of  the  vote? — Unless  we  can  tako  tho  money  out  of  tho 
general  fund.  "Wo  have  not  decided  that  question  yet.  I  suppose  iho  process  would  be  to  pay  her  out 
of  the  £1,000  vote.  Wo  iiavo  not  apiilied  for  any  of  that  vote  yet,  because  \vc  aro  not  sure  that  we 
can  expend  it. 

5250.  Have  any  steps  hoon  taken  towards  establishing  a  school  of  art  in  "Wellington  for  pupil.f, 
apart  from  the  normal  school? — Mi's.  Holmes  opened  classes  of  that  character;  but  they  were 
not  well  attended,  and  did  not  succeed.  That  is  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  that 
1  am  aware  of. 

5257.  Has  the  Board  of  Education  any  scholarships  at  its  control  that  are  devoted  to  secondary 
education? — I  do  not  know  tluit  w\:  have. 

5258.  JietK  W.J  Jlnbeiis.]  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Groyerument  allows  eighteenpence  for  each 
child  in  average  attendauee,  to  be  expended  by  the  Board  in  scholarships? — iTes. 

5251).  Do  you  remember  any  payment  being  made  by  the  Board  for  scholarships  in  anyway  since  you 
have  been  Chairman? — No. 

Mr.  David  Peat  was  examined.  Mr.  D.  Peat. 

5260.  Br.  Hector.']  Tou  are  a  resident  of  Wanganiii  ? — ^Tes.  ,    ■jTr'iQyg 

52GL.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — Twenty-one  years.  ^        ' 

52&2.  Are  you  acquainted  with  certain  educational  reserves  ttere  held  under  trust  by  the  Cburch 
of  England? — Yes  ;  1  am  acquainted  with  a  reserve  called  the  Industrial  School  Eeserve. 

521)3.  Have  you  ever  had  any  official  relations  with  this  reserve? — Xo. 

5201.  What'opportunity  liave  you  had  of  acquainting  yourself  with  the  application  of  the  funds? 
— T  have  taken  particular  notice  of  how  the  estate  has  been  managed  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  my 
residence  in  Wanganui. 

5205.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  trust  ? — I  have  read  tlie  grant. 

52(jG.  In  your  opinion  are  the  conditions  of  the  grant  fully  carried  out  at  the  present  time? — No, 
not  at  all. 

5207.  In  what  respect  do  they  fail  generally  ? — My  reading  of  the  grant  is,  that  the  school  should 
be  open  to  children  of  both  races  and  of  both  sexes ;  and  it  is  ouly  open  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
people — that  is,  that  only  the  male  children  of  white  people  are  admitted  into  the  school ;  they  will  not 
take  females  or  the  children  of  any  but  Europeans. 

5208.  When  you  say  that  that  is  the  reading  of  the  grant,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  generally-accepted  reading  of  the  grant  ?^It  is  the  generally-accepted  reading  of  the  grant  in  our 
district. 

5209.  Has  there  been  any  legal  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sttbject? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

5270.  Have  you  heard  it  urged  that  that  is  not  the  reading  of  the  grant  ? — No. 

5271.  Then  you  think  that  the  accepted  provisions  of  the  grant  are  not  given  effect  to  ? — They  aro 
not  given  eflect  to  ;  and  the  estate  itself  is  badly  managed — it  does  not  produce  the  income  which  it 
ought. 

5272.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  estate? — Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  I  think. 

5273.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  it  ? — It  forms  part  of  the  town  of  Wanganui. 

527i.  In  what  state  is  it  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is  let  in  small  blocks,  and  some  large  blocks  are 
used  generally  for  paddocks.  There  are  a  few  buildings  on  it;  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  town — the  town  is  extending  the  other  way  on  account  of  that  beius:  shut  up. 

5275.  Is  its  position  such  that  it  would  be  favourable  for  occupation  in  town  sections  ? — Yes. 

5276.  In  your  opinion  it  might  bring  in  a  much  larger  revenue  than  it  does  at  present  ? — Much 
larger. 

5277.  What  is  the  value  of  quarter-acre  sections  contiguous  to  this  reserve  ? — Certain  portions 
would  have  different  values.  The  Avenue  property — part  of  which  fronts  the  main  street — is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  land  at  the  back  ;  but  sections  on  the  Avenue,  immediately  opposite  this  reserve, 
are  selling  at  about  £450  a  quarter-acre. 

527S.  What  would  that  be  considered  as  equal  to  in  annual  value  ?— It  would  be  worth  about  £30 
per  annum  per  quarter-acre. 
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Mr.  D.  Peat.  5279.  And  how  far  would  that  value  apply  to  tho  whole  230  acres  ? — The  value  of  the  reserve  would 
not  bo  near  that  amount. 

April  23, 1879.  .5280.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  tlio  probable  annual  value  that  could  be  derived  from  the  whole 

of  tho  '2-50  acres — not  hurrying  it  into  tlio  market  at  once,  but  taking  it  gradually,  a«  a  prudent  person 
would  (leal  with  an  estate  of  that  kind? — About  .£12  an  aero  rent,  all  over,  on  building  lease. 

5281.  That  would  make  about  £:5,000  a  year  income  ? — Yes. 

5282.  You  do  not  know  tlio  present  income? — No. 

5283.  Aro  you  aware  that  in  1SG9  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  tho  following  effect : — "  Looking  at  the  magnitude  of  the  grant,  and  the  loss  which  tho  people  of 
the  place  have  suffc^red  by  the  diversion  of  tho  land  from  it.s  original  purpo.se,  tlio  CommissionerH  recom- 
mend that  the  land  should,  whenever  practicable,  bo  laid  out  again,  and  rendered  available  for  town 
purposes,  and  that  tlio  annual  proceeds  should  be  so  appropriated  as  to  give  tho  inhabitants  of  every 
denomination  and  every  class  a  fair  share  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  grant  "  ? — Yes. 

5284.  lias  any  action  been  taken  to  your  knowledge  inconsequence  of  that  recommendation? — 
None  whatever. 

5285.  What  provision  is  there  for  giving  instruction  to  the  children  in  Wanganui  of  a  class  similar 
to  that  intended  by  the  Industrial  School  Trust?  Independent  of  the  Industrial  School,  is  there  any 
other  school  to  which  they  can  be  .sent  to  receive  instruction  ? — There  is  a  district  high  school. 

52SG.  How  is  that  endowed  ? — It  is  managed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

5287.  What  is  the  attendance  ? — The  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  is  estimated  at  about  500. 

5288.  How  many  of  these  would  be  upper-form  pupils? — I  do  not  know. 

5289.  Bui  tho  majority  would  be  primary-school  children  ? — Yes. 

5290.  Then,  is  there  a  fiiir  opportunity  provided  at  the  present  time  for  giving  high-school  educa- 
tion in  Wanganui  ? — There  is  now,  with  this  high  school  established ;  but  hitherto  there  has  not  been. 
The  high  school  has  only  been  opened  within  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks,  with  a  new  staff  of  masters. 
There  has  been  no  time  to  tell  the  results  of  it  yet. 

5291.  Rev.  fV.  J.  Hahens.']  Can  you  say  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  high 
school  in  Wanganui  ? — Yes,  there  have  becu  steps  taken. 

5292.  Do  you  know  at  what  stage  the  promoters  have  arrived  ? — No,  I  could  not  say. 

5293.  There  is  no  high  school  in  operation  ? — No  ;  but  a  grant  of  land  ha.s,  I  believe,  been  given 
for  the  purpose. 

5291!.  Dr.  Hector.']  If  the  Industrial  School  Trust  were  carried  out  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
think  it  should  be,  would  it  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  general  population  of  Wanganui  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

5295.  Not  merely  to  those  who  belong  to  one  denomination  ? — There  are  now,  and  have  been  at 
all  times,  children  of  several  denominations  attending.  My  children  have  attended  the  school,  and  I  do 
not  belong  to  that  denomination.  I  had  two  girls  attending  the  school,  and  I  got  orders  to  take  them 
away  after  they  had  been  there  for  eighteen  months.  At  that  time  there  was  no  district  high  school  to 
which  they  could  be  sent.  I  remonstrated  upon  the  injustice  that  was  done  to  me  in  being  thus  com- 
pelled to  send  my  children  away  for  their  education — that  was  at  Christmas  last — and  the  master  said 
it  was  the  order  of  the  Bi.shop. 

5296.  What  was  the  order  of  the  Bishop  ? — That  girls  should  not  be  taken  any  longer  at  the 
school.  I  called  on  the  Bishop  and  remonstrated  strongly  with  him.  He  said  he  could  not  help  it ; 
that  he  thought  it  better  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  separate,  and  could  not  admit  girls  any  longer. 

5297.  There  was  no  jirovision  made  out  of  the  trust  for  a  separate  girls'  school  ? — No. 

5298.  AYas  any  reason  alleged  for  not  taking  girls,  such  as  insufficiency  of  funds? — No  ;  the  only 
reason  given  was,  that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  separate. 

5299.  But  I  understand  that  they  have  done  away  with  the  girls'  branch  of  the  school  alto- 
gether?— There  are  no  girls  admitted  at  all :  they  refused  them. 

5300.  That  is  not  keeping  them  separate,  but  only  making  the  school  a  boys'  school  r — Yes. 

5301.  Eev.  W.  J.  Habeiis.]  Do  you  think  that  if  the  funds  arising  from  this  estate  were  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  a  higli  school,  or  secondary  school,  for  boys  and  girls,  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  trust  would  be  thereby  properly  attended  to  ? — ily  interpretation  of  the  grant  is,  that  it  was  for 
an  industrial  scliool,  instead  of  a  high  school. 

5302.  Dr.  Hector.']  How  would  you  define  an  industrial  school  in  that  sense  ? — A  school  for  the 
poorer  people  of  the  district,  and  for  the  poor  classes. 

5303.  And  for  giving  primary  education  ?— Yes. 

530nt.  Since  primary  education  has  been  provided  for  otherwise  free  of  cost,  if  it  were  proposed  to 
alter  the  destination  of  this  endowment  do  you  think  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  apply  it  to 
an  industrial  school  ? — No. 

5305.  You  said  your  boys  had  attended  ? — Only  one  boy. 

530G.  And  has  he  made  satisfactory  progress  ? — He  did  for  a  long  time. 

5307.  As  a  parent  are  you  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  school  ? — I  was  not  satisfied  after  Mr. 
Godwin  left.  My  children  did  no  good  all  the  time  they  were  with  the  present  teacher.  They  were 
not  very  long  with  him.     I  was  well  satisfied  while  they  were  under  Mr.  Godwin's  care. 

5308.  Have  you  been  able  to  complete  your  boy's  education  there  ? — No ;   I  sent  him  to  Nelson. 

5309.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  a  general  practice  to  send  boys  away  from  the  district  to  com- 
plete their  schooling  ? — If  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  pretty  well  advanced  they  have  to  send  them 
away. 

5310.  Your  case  is  not  singular  ? — No  :  there  have  been  a  great  many  similar  cases. 

5311.  Showing  there  is  practically  a  want  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

5312.  I  observe  mention  made  of  a  sum  having  been  received  by  the  trustees  in  compensation  for' 
land  taken  for  the  railway.     Are  you  acquaiuted  with  the  piece  that  was  taken  ? — Yes. 

5313.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  itr — I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  it,  but  I  know  they  got  far 
too  little  raonev  for  it — at  least  about  one-third  of  what  they  ought  to  have  got.  I  think  thev  received 
*450. 
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MW.  Voii  mcau  £150  would  bo  n  tliinl  (if  wlnil,  from  your  knowlod|;o  of  tlio  place,  you  think  wan     Mr.  D.  Pial, 

itH  VII 1 11(1  y     Vi'H.  

.'j;iir).   1  MOO  llinl  Jfr.  AiiHon  rocoivod  coiiipciiHatioa  for  builJin^H  and  for  roMi^nin^  a  leano? — I    '^P'"''  -^'  ''*7^' 
know  IiIh  pliico  very  well. 

r)!ll(j.  Arc  you  Nulliciciitly  ac(|iiiiiMt(>d  with  tlio  oiriMimKliiiircH  to  otfiT  nn  ojiinioii  an  to  wlictliiT 
JC22r>  witK  II  fair  Hiiioiiiit'r  -I  iId  iit)l,  liiink  it  wan  toD  lii^lii  coiiHiiloriii^;  tlio  tiiiiu  IiIh  lonHU  lind  to  run. 
Th(>3'  (;aiiii'il  llial  hy  iiuTi'ascd  riMilal.  At  oiio  tiiiio  it  waH  notoriniiH  lliat  if  you  ^nl  a  IcaHo  from  tlio 
InduHtrial  Scluml  ynu  cDuld  got  JCJOO,  .C'tOO,  or  .LMOl),  according  to  tlio  Kliitu  of  it,  directly  after  it  wai 
uado. 

6!U7.  That  wa.s  a  profit? — Ych  ;  n  lionim  on  llio  lonNO. 

5!US.   Mow  loiiff  ago  was  lh;it  ? — In  Major  Durie's  time. 

531!).  Jiri'.  )>'.  ./.  Ilabcna.^  How  much  of  tliia  Cittuto  in  within  the  boundaricH  of  the  town  proper? 
—The  original  boundary  of  tlio  town  included  the  whole  of  thin  land,  and  it  wa.s  cut  up  ill  quarter-ttercH 
by  the  New  Zealand  t'onipany.  After  this  land  wa.s  given  to  the  Chiiridi,  tlio  inhabitaiitn  petitioned 
to  curtail  the  extent  of  the  town,  and  the  portion  (d'  land  opponite  tlie  Induatrial  School  Estate  was  then 
laid  off  in  Biiburban  allotments.      It  i.s  all  now  in  the  town  proper,  an  the  tciwu  e.xislH. 

5320.  lla.s  there  been  an  authoritative  change  of  the  town  boundaries  r — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5321.  JK)  you  know  whether  the  people  of  Wanganui  generally  are  satLsfied  with  the  prencnt  con- 
dition of  things  with  regard  to  tin's  tru.st  '^ — No,  they  are  nr)l  ;  they  are  very  dissatisfied. 

5322.  AVill  you  state  on  what  grounds  the  dissatisfaction  is  based':' — The)' say  the  trust  is  not 
applied  to  the  jnirposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  anil  it  has  always  been  mismanaged.  The  estate  has 
not  produced  what  it  ought  to  have  produced,  and  at  present  the  school  is  only  for  a  certain  class — ^the 
wealthy  class — and  there  are  only  a  few — about  twenty,  I  think — attending  it.  If  the  estate  were  well 
managed,  it  might  bo  put  to  far  better  use. 

5323.  Dr.  lIector.'\  You  say  there  aro  about  twenty  attending? — 1  have  been  told  that  by  the 
scholars  themselves — about  twenty  this  present  quarter. 

5321.  You  do  not  know  what  the  average  atteudanco  last  year  was?— It  was  much  higher.  Tbe 
numbers  are  decreasing  daily. 

5325.  We  have  a  return  which  states  that  it  was  tliirty-six.  Would  that  be  about  the  number? — 
Yes,  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  ;  because  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  were  about  fiftj',  and  the 
numbers  decreased  after  !Mr.  Godwin  left:.  1  am  speaking  of  the  present  quarter  from  what  the  boys 
tell  me.     I  think  there  were  about  twenty-five  last  quarter. 

The  Eight  Rev.  0.  Hadfield,  Bishop  of  Wellington,  was  examined.  SMop  Hadfield. 

5326.  Dr.  Hector.']  You  are  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Wellington  ? — Yes.  iT^is-o  ' 

5327.  In  that  capacity  you  hold  some  official  position  in  connection  with  educational  reserves  held      P'       >     '  • 
by  the  Church  of  England  ? — Not  necessarily  in  that  capacity.     I  am  one  of  the  trustees  appointed  by 

authority  of  the  General  Synod. 

532S.  In  relation  to  the  other  trustees  what  is  your  position  ? — We  are  all  on  the  same  footing, 
except  with  regard  to  the  (_)taki  School,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  is 
not  necessarily  under  the  Synod. 

5329.  But  that  is  also  under  your  charge  ? — I  was  appointed  trustee  of  that  reserve  ;  the  others 
I  only  hold  as  trustee  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod. 

5330.  In  your  position  as  trustee  are  you  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trusts 
and  their  management  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  am. 

5331.  The  first  trust  the  Commission  would  wish  some  information  about  is  the  estate  at 
Wanganui,  granted  originally  for  the  purpose  of  an  industrial  school,  and  known  generally  as  the 
Industrial  School  Grant  r — The  industrial  element  was  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

5332.  The  religious,  industrial,  and  English  education  of  both  races  ? — Yes. 

5333.  There  have  been  previous  inquiries  into  the  state  of  that  endowment  and  its  management  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

5334.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to,  or  any  comment  to  make  upon,  the  evidence  you  gave  on 
previous  occasions,  so  that  we  might  start  from  that  point? — I  think  not. 

5335.  Then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ascertain  the  present  position  of  the  trust.  You  have  made 
a  return  to  the  Commission  of  the  present  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  trust  ? — Yes. 

5336.  It  is  signed  by  ^Ir.  Churton,  the  agent  ? — Yes. 

533".  You  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  accounts? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  the 
accounts  of  all  these  school  trusts,  properly  audited,  were  famished  to  the  Government  last  year. 

533S.  I  notice  in  the  accounts  certain  sums  received  for  compensation  for  a  portion  of  land  taken 
for  railway  purposes.  How  has  that  money  beeti  dealt  with? — It  has  been  lent  for  the  present  at 
interest  to  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school ;  but  it  is  only  lent  on  interest  until  we  see 
a  good  opportunity  of  investing  it  in  land,  as  we  are  bound  as  trustees  to  do.  There  was  no  need  for 
any  additional  land,  and  we  thought  we  could  best  employ  the  money  for  the  present  just  as  a  loan  at 
interest. 

5339.  In  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year,  then,  there  would  have  been  sufficient  funds  for  meeting 
the  year's  liabilities  without  that  money? — Yes.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months  old  leases  have 
fallen  in,  and  the  land  has  now  been  let  at  a  much  higher  rate ;  so  that  we  shall  have  funds  enough  to 
pay  off  this  debt  within  a  year  or  two,  and  allow  that  money  to  be  free  for  investment  in  land.  That 
is  what  we  have  agreed  upon. 

5340.  Then  is  there  any  extraordinary  payment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account  peculiar  to  the 
year?  Does  not  that  include  the  payment  for  the  building? — The  building  cost  about  £1,000.  It  is 
now  completed  and  paid  for. 

5341.  So  that  the  position  of  that  compensation-money  is,  that  it  has  been  left  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  building  ? — Yes  ;  building  on  the  estate. 

5342.  And  the  estate  forms  security  for  that  money  ? — Quite  so. 
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SUhop  BadfieUl.  5343.  Rfv.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Has  the  CHtate  any  accuraulated  funda  ? — Xo.     "We  hope  we  shall  hare 

money  from  the  recent  lo.iaes  lo  pay  off  the  debt. 

April  23, 1879.  5311.  Dr.  Hector.']  How  was  the  amount  wliich  was  received  for  compensation  determined  ? — lean 

hardly  say.     It  was  loft  to  our  a;<ont  to  a^Tco  with  the  Government  valuator. 

534.5.  Was  it  considered  an  adequate  value  for  the  land  parted  with? — The  trustees  were  rather 
blamed  for  not  having  attempted  to  f;<-'t  more  out  of  the  Government  for  it ;  but  we  left  it  lo  Mr. 
Churton  to  use  his  judgment,  and  to  get  what  was  supposed  to  be  about  the  value  of  it.  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  George  Hunter  and  Mr.  Hannatyne  are  the  two  other  trustees;  and  we  trust  very  much,  in 
business  matters,  to  Jlr.  Hunter's  opinion. 

5310.  I'ouare  aware  that  there  was  a  Commission  appointed  in  18G9  which  reported  on  this  and 
other  educalionai  endowments? — Yes. 

5317.  ,'\ud  that  they  re])orted  to  the  following  effect : — '■  Looking  at  the  magnitude  of  the  grant, 
and  the  loss  wiiioh  the  people  of  the  ])lace  iiave  suffered  by  the  diversion  of  the  land  from  its  original 
])nr])ose,  tlio  Cominissioiiers  recommend  that  the  land  should,  whenever  practicable,  be  laid  out  again, 
and  rendered  available  for  town  purposes,  and  that  the  annual  ])roceeds  should  be  so  appropriated  as 
to  give  the  inhabitants  of  every  denominalion  and  every  class  a  fair  share  in  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  grant  "?  Has  anything  ever  been  done  towards  giving  cfTect  to  that  recommendation? — Certainly 
not.  I  did  not  give  evidence  on  thut  point,  and  I  do  not  knovr  who  gave  evidence  from  which  the 
Commission  derived  that  opinion.  1  gave  no  evidence  about  it,  and  I  do  not  know  where  they  picked 
up  their  information.  The  subject  was  brought  forwanl  by  Sir  Julius  Vogol  in  the  House  of  liepre- 
sentatives,  and  there  was  a  debate  upon  it  which  lasted  five  or  e\s.  hours? — from  half-past  seven  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  the  decision  arrived  at— there  being  a  large  majority  a^iainst  the 
Government  of  the  day — was  that  the  estate  was  being  used  precisely  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
given,  and  that  it  aught  not  to  bo  disturbed.     The  debate  appears  in  Hansard. 

5348.  Do  you  think  that  tbe  present  application  of  the  funds  arising  from  this  estate  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  purj)oses  for  which  the  grant  was  made? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it — with 
the  exception  of  the  industrial  element ;  but  the  truth  is,  nobody  cares  for  that.  We  tried  to  establish 
it  at  considerable  expense,  but  no  parents  cared  to  have  their  boj-s  taught  any  manual  industries. 

5349.  Could  you  give  us  the  details  of  what  was  done  towards  it,  so  that  we  may  form  some  opinion 
as  to  what  the  Industrial  School  is  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  It  was  before  I  was  a  trustee,  and  when 
the  institution  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholls.  There  were  out-of-door  pursuits,  and 
those  connected  with  carpentering  and  other  occupations  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  cither  the 
Maoris  orthe  English  people  to  careaboutthe  iiulustrial  instruction,  and,  asit  was  an  expensive  part  of 
the  school,  it  was  dropped.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  thing,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
part  of  the  trust  that  is  not  complied  with. 

5350.  What  do  you  understand  by  an  industrial  school  ?  What  construction  would  you  put  upon 
that  phrase  ? — I  do  not  know.  That  would  be  for  a  Court  of  law  to  determine.  I  suppose  what  we 
did  at  Otaki  :  AYe  employed  the  boys  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  in  raising  crops,  and  we 
taught  them  to  plough  and  so  forth.  But  the  day  has  gone  by  for  th.at  in  New  Zealand  ;  it  is  no  longer 
a  part  of  education.  It  was  intended  for  the  j\Iaori  population.  When  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the 
Legislature  it  was  considered  that  it  was  an  obsolete  thing,  and  ought  not  to  bo  revived.  With  regard 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  to  which  you  have  referred,  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  ground  they 
came  to  their  decisions.  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  seen  the  grant,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  under- 
stood its  tenor. 

5351.  Is  the  estate  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  endowment  at  the 
present  time?— I  t'nmk  so.  Mr.  Churton,  who  has  been  our  agent  for  some  years,  is  one  of  the  best 
business  men  in  Waiigauui,  as  is  also  Mr.  Freeman  Jackson,  who  advises  with  him.  Those  gentlemen 
are  about  the  two  best  men  who  could  give  us  advice. 

5352.  Has  the  existence  of  this  grant  prevented  the  development  of  the  town  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  land  lies  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has  not. 

5353.  Are  those  parts  which  are  let  just  now,  let  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  town  sections  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  They  are  treated  more  as  suburban  lands,  and  let  in  sections  of  three  or  four  acres, 
four  or  five  acres,  twenty  or  thirt_y  acres,  and  so  on. 

5354.  If  the  land  were  cut  up  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  town  lands,  do  you  think  it 
would  bring  in  a  larger  revenue  ?  Have  the  trustees  made  any  inquiries  to  satisfy  themselves  on  that 
point  ? — Yes  ;  I  thiuk  they  have.  The  land  was  let  by  auction  recently,  and  the  highest  price  was  ob- 
tained for  it.  There  is  so  much  vacant  and  unoccupied  land  nearer  the  centre  of  the  town  that  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  it  would  be  wanted.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  land  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  Avenue  as  you  go  up. 

5355.  liec.  W.  J.  Hahcns.]  Is  there  any  difl'erence  between  the  purposes  to  which  you  understand 
this  estate  was  intended  to  be  devoted,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  estate  at  Otaki  was  intended  to 
be  devoted  ?  Is  there  any  such  difference  in  the  terms  of  the  grants  as  to  indicate  a  diti'erent  intention 
as  to  the  use  ? — I  hardly  thiuk  so — with  this  exception,  that  the  Otaki  estate  was  granted  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives.  It  was  land  almost  given 
by  the  Natives  themselves,  and  intended  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives  than  the  other 
estate.  The  Otaki  land  was  really  given  by  the  Natives,  and  hacked  by  Crown  grant  to  the  society. 
I  think  that  either,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  might  be  used  for  somewhat  the  same  pur- 
poses. One  was  granted  specially,  primarily,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives ;  the  other  was  primarily, 
perhaps,  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  people  ;  though  the  grants  include  both.  I  say  this,  understanding 
you  ask  me  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  origiual  intention. 

535G.  Do  you  think  any  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  description  given  in  the  grant,  of  the 
persons  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was  intended,  as  poor  and  destitute  persons  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  that ;  I  can  hardly  say  why  that  was  put  in. 

5357.  Is  the  estate  being  administered  now  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  class  in  Wanganui,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  above  them  ? — The  children  who  attend  the  school  at  present  have  to  pay  from 
£6  to  £7  a  year. 
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r>nr>S.   Dr.  ITi'Mov."]   \n-  llirro  nny  pii])ilH  taken  who  dd  nut  pny  fren  ? — \o.  Bithop  Ifad/Uld. 

Ct'A')',).    WImt  JH  till' cliiHH  of  iiiHlriKitiiiii   timl    in  j^ivc^i  in  tlic  hcIiodI  —  I  mean  nit  compared  with  tlio  . 

ooiii'Kit  ill  II  |irliiiiiry  hcIiooI  P — A  nmul  iiiiiiiy  "I'  tlio  pupilH  liavn  liiiriiin  tlio  hiNl  Ccw  vcnrM  piixHciI  the    April  23,  18/9. 
BOiiioi-    Civil   Scrviini   rxiiiuiimtion,      Uiirni'tiiiiaUily    we    liail    rather   nil    oceeiitrip    HchnnliiinNter  iiiilil 
nvoiitly  ;  ami  in  the  rotuni  tlicy  are  put  down  an  ntlundiii;,'  Mr.  (iodwiii'ii  itchool :  no  that  in  Iho  pub- 
liahud  r(>porl  iL  docH  iiol  appiMir  that  they  belonged  t»i  IIuh  ncIkioI. 

5!Jtil>.  'riial;  ^iveH  thii  upper  ninjjo  of  tho  Hchooi.  How  low  nro  tlio  pupils  r* — Wo  do  not  rcfuKO 
any  ;  we  Imve  taken  them  very  youiif?. 

riiitll.  'I'o  li(>(j;in  their  edncaiion  ? — Yes;  wo  havo  not  rofiiHod  Ihein  coming  in  that  way. 

riltl!2.  'I'he  (inly  tiling  bein^  that  they  pay  tho  CepH? — Yoh  ;  wo  eoiild  not  havo  carried  it  on  with- 
out doinj.;  so.      1  want  to  raino  it  to  a  iniieh  hi;,'her  elans  of  Hchnol  if  1  ean. 

Ci'MV.i.  Have  children  of  both  nexeH  been  taken  hitherto? — No;  not  girlH.  Wo  had  an  cceontric 
BehoolnuiHter,  an  1  havo  just  said,  who  did  ailtnil  two  or  three  ^irU  without  my  leave  or  knowledto. 
When  I  heard  of  it,  I  toM  tlie  now  master  that  we  could  not  admit  girls — it  was  dcstructivo  to  llio 
order  of  the  sehool. 

riUtit.  Would  the  fuiuls  not  admit  of  having  the  HchooI  in  duplicate — of  having  a  second  branch  of 
the  school  for  f;irl«  Y — ("ei'tainly  not. 

5;^t!.').  Is  tlio  time  of  the  master.H  fully  occupied  with  the  number  of  pupils? — Yes;  we  have  two 
masters,  and  their  time  is  fully  oecupie<l. 

r);5t)().  1  find  that  tho  average  number  of  pupils  last  year  was  thirty-six — twenty-two  senior  and 
fourteen  junior  ? — Yes. 

53()7.   lias  that  been  (ho  number  in  previous  years  ? — I  think  it  has  been  higher  in  previous  years. 

5308.  Tiien  tliero  has  been  a  falling-off  in  tho  school  ? — I  do  not  care  to  say  more  than  that  the 
master  we  had  for  about  twelve  months — 1  did  not  know  all  the  particulars  about  him — was  eccentric, 
and  that  the  sehool  fell  off  without  one's  knowing  much  about  it. 

53G9.  Within  what  ]ieriod  ? — I  dare  say  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  tho 
school  for  six  or  eif^ht  mouths. 

5370.  At  what  date? — lie  left,  I  tliiuk,  in  JIarch  or  April  last  year.  Previous  to  that  there  was 
dissatisfaction  for  some  months. 

5371.  Do  you  think  the  school  will  recover  its  numbers  under  the  new  arrangement? — I  think  it 
will ;  I  hope  so.  There  is  a  Government  school — a  high  sehool — established  on  part  of  this  land, 
which  wo  leased  for  a  nominal  rent ;  and  how  far  that  will  aflect  our  school  I  am  unable  to  say. 

5372.  llow  far  does  your  school,  as  at  present  managed,  supply  the  place  of  a  high  school  for 
Wangaiuii  ? — It  did  sujiply  that  place,  in  a  great  measure,  for  a  long  time  ;  for  we  really  made  no 
religious  distinctions,  so  anxious  were  we,  feeling  the  absence  of  proper  schools,  to  make  it  available 
for  the  community.  There  were  a  few  verses  of  Holy  Scripture  and  a  short  prayer  read  at  the 
beginning  of  school,  which  those  of  a  different  denomiuatiou  were  not  compelled  to  join  in  ;  andEoman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  others  attended  the  school. 

5373.  As  a  matter  of  faef ,  the  school  was  attended  by  children  of  all  denominations  ? — Yes  ;  but 
possibly  we  would  now  be  inclined  to  restrict  it,  and  make  it  more  of  a  Church  sehool,  if  the  community 
were  well  su])plicd  with  the  high  school  and  other  schools. 

5o7Ji.  What  kind  of  buildings  have  been  erected  out  of  the  trust  funds? — We  had,  till  recently, 
very  bad  buildings.  There  is  a  master's  house,  which  is  separate,  built  some  years  ago.  There  is  now 
one  large  school-room,  with  a  large  class-room  and  a  lobby.  It  has  only  been  completed  about 
two  or  three  mouths,  and  cost  about  £1,000.  The  conti-act  price  was  £950.  It  is  a  handsome,  com- 
modious building. 

5375.  How  many  pupils  would  that  accommodate  ? — The  room,  I  think,  is  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
feet  long.     It  would  accommodate,  I  dare  say,  seventy  or  eighty  boys  easily — perhaps  more. 

5370.  Is  there  any  subdivision,  or  more  than  one  class-room  ? — There  is  only  one  class-room, 
besides  the  large  room.     It  is  a  very  good  building. 

5377.  What  is  the  present  number  of  masters? — Two — Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Ford. 

537S.  How  do  they  manage,  only  having  one  teaching-room  ?  Do  they  not  teach  simultaneously  ? 
— The  room  is  quite  large  enough  at  present  to  enable  them  to  teach  simultaneously.  I  do  uot  think 
they  use  the  class-room.  When  I  left  Waugauui  they  had  only  been  in  the  building  about  a  month. 
The  old  building  used  for  many  years  was  a  very  bad  one,  but  we  had  no  funds  to  procure  a  better 
one. 

5379.  Where  is  the  school  situated  in  relation  to  the  most  populous  part  of  Wanganui? — It  is 
just  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue,  quite  contiguous  to  the  town. 

5380.  Bev.  TV.  J.  IIahens.~\  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  at  any  time  of  any  public  opinion  in 
Wanganui  adverse  to  the  management  of  the  institution  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  very 
strong  feeling  adverse  to  it ;  but  I  am  wholly  unable  to  account  for  it,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
those  who  entertained  it  had  never  seen  the  grant,  and  did  uot  know  its  tenor.  I  think  it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  kuow  that  it  was  a  Church  of  England  endowment.  There  was  also,  I 
believe,  a  feeling  that  there  ought  to  have  been  some  local  trustees  appointed. 

5381.  Dr.  Sector.']  Do  you  think  any  real  advantage  would  arise  from  the  trustees  being  local 
persons  ? — Certainly  not.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  think  it  is  more  important  to  have  a  matter 
of  business  brought  before  us  by  the  intelligent  agent  on  the  spot  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
trustees,  who  are  resident  in  Wellington,  and  who  can  meet  to  consider  it,  than  to  have  the  trustees 
divided,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  meeting,  or  to  have  trustees  who  would  be  liable  to  have 
their  judgment  biassed  by  local  influences  or  local  pressure.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  have 
a  good  agent  is  by  far  the  best  plan.  That  may  be  a  private  opinion  of  my  own,  but  I  entertain  it 
very  strongly. 

5382.  liev.  W.  J.  Habens']  The  public  feeling  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was  not,  so  far 
as  you  are  aware,  directed  against  the  action  of  the  trustees  in  devoting  the  income  to  the  purposes  of 
a  grammar  school  ? — I  never  heard  that  objected  to  at  all. 
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S'uUp  BadjUld.         538:1.  Arc  there  any  Maori  boys   attending  the   Bchool? — No,  not   now,  but  they  would   be 

admitted  like  others  if  tlicy  ap])lied.     There  were  formerly  Home,  but  there  are  hardly  any  now  in  any 
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Sli.S-t.  How  is  Wanganui  supplied  at  the  present  time  with  institutions  for  secondary  educa- 
tion?— I  do  not  know  that  I  am  eompetcnt  to  give  an  opinion.     I  have  not  been  there  very  much. 

53S5.  "With  reference  to  the  To  Aute  estate,  vou  gave  very  full  information  on  a  recent  occasion. 
Ilavo  you  anything  further  to  add  to  that  ? — No,  1  think  not. 

58SG.  Is"  the  school  at  the  present  time  in  a  satisfactory  state  ? — Yes.  I  heard  recently  from  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Williams,  in  whom  I  have  great  confidence,  that  it  is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  state.  I  indorse 
the  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the  subject. 

5387.  Dr.  Hector.^  There  is  an  estate  called  the  Porirua  estate,  as  to  which  you  gave  evidence  in 
1875  ?— Yes. 

5388.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  that  estate  ? — We  are  really  doing 
nothing  at  present,  but  allowing  the  funds  to  accumulate.  We  have  not  funds  enough.  The  income 
is  only  about  £70  a  year,  and  wo  have  not  enough  to  undertake  any  educational  work  there  at  present. 
Seventy  pounds  a  year  is  the  rental,  and  we  have  about  £1,570  invested,  bearing  interest. 

5380.  I  observe  that  in  your  previous  evidence  you  stated  you  had  a  balance  in  hand  amounting 
to  more  than  £2,000? — Yes.     That  is  available  for  education  there,  but  not  all  belonging  to  the  trust. 

5390.  And  that  that  sum  might  be  devoted  to  the  establishmeut  of  a  school.  And  then  you  go 
on  to  state  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  your  opinion  for  a  Native  school  there,  as  there  is  one  at 
Otaki,  and  that  "the  grant  of  land  was  for  the  whole  diocese,  and  for  a  higher  class  of  education. 
The  intention  was  to  make  it  like  St.  John's  College,  near  Auckland."  That  was  in  1875.  Has  any- 
thing been  done  towards  carrying  that  out  ? — Nothing  has  been  done  ;  we  have  not  funds  enough. 

5391.  Are  you  precluded  from  merging  these  funds  with  funds  from  other  similar  trusts  ? — I  am 
afraid  so. 

5392.  The  estate  is  for  the  whole  diocese  ? — Yes ;  it  was  granted  for  the  whole  diocese.  We  have 
three  or  four  of  these  estates,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  grants  do  not  admit  of  being  combined,  so 
as  to  enable  the  trustees  to  throw  all  the  funds  into  one  establishment.  Now  that  we  have  railway 
communication  and  other  advantages,  we  might  establish  one  institution.  That  would  answer  every 
purpose.  At  present  the  funds  from  these  separate  estates  are  not  suificient  to  enable  us  to  do  any- 
thing on  the  spot  at  any  one  place. 

5393.  Have  the  trustees  discussed  such  a  scheme  ? — Not  very  formally.  It  has  been  mentioned 
on  the  Board  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  proceed  in  that  direction;  but  without  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature we  could  do  nothing. 

5394'.  If  such  a  scheme  were  given  effect  to,  would  the  trustees  devote  the  whole  of  the  funds  to 
the  maintenance  of  one  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

5395.  Where  would  it  be  situated  ? — Perhaps  not  necessarily  upon  the  estate.  That  is  what  we 
should  have  liked.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Travers  that  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust  we  could  not 
employ  the  money  except  upon  the  actual  estate  it  was  raised  upon. 

539G.  Supposing  all  these  difficulties  were  removed  by  legislation  ? — Then  we  might  fix  upon  a 
central  point  somewhere. 

5397.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  school  that  would  be  established? — I  hardly  know,  not 
having  yet  considered  it  with  the  other  trustees. 

5398.  How  m.my  schools  connected  with  these  estates  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time  ? — There 
is  the  Wanganui  School,  and  the  Te  Aute  School,  and  also  the  Otaki  School — but  that  is  a  different 
kind  of  trust. 

5399.  There  are  estates  mentioned  as  the  Wairarapa  School  estates.  Are  they  producing  any 
rental  ? — One  is  producing  about  £35  a  year,  and  the  other  £30  a  year  at  present.  They  were  simply 
roufh,  uncultivated,  and  uufenced  lands,  let  on  short  leases,  with  covenant  to  clear  and  fence ;  from 
which  very  little  money  can  be  obtained. 

5100.  There  is  nothing  being  done  with  that  money? — No  ;  it  is  accumulating. 

5101.  The  estate  at  Otaki  brings  in  £200  a  year  ? — Yes. 

5102.  Is  that  applied  to  any  purpose  ? — There  is  the  schoolmaster's  salary  of  £150 ;  and  the 
balance  of  £50,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  is  generally  expended  on  necessary  items.  There  is  a  little  money 
in  hand,  but  not  much. 

5103.  What  class  of  pupils  are  taught  there  ? — Only  Maoris,  and  a  few  half-castes. 

5104.  AVhat  is  the  limit  of  age  ? — We  take  pupils  up  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

5105.  And  what  are  they  taught  ? — They  are  taught  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
The  schoolmaster  there  was  previously  in  charge  of  a  G-overnment  school. 

5106.  Hoes  he  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Government  grant  ? — No  ;  lie  only  gets  the  £150 
from  us.     But  the  institution  is  superintended  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mc William,  who  resides  at  Otaki. 

5107.  Do  any  white  children  attend  the  school 't — A  few. 

5108.  Is  that  provided  for  in  the  trust? — -No.  We  make  them  pay  £5  a  year,  or  something, 
towards  the  school.  The  institution  is  not  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  it  used  to  be  in  ;  but  it  is  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  Maori  mind.  All  the  Government  Maori  schools  up  the  Wanganui  Kiver  are  now 
closed. 

5109.  To  return  to  the  scheme  you  said  had  been  talked  about :  You  have  mentioned  the  Wanganui 
estate,  the  Tc  Aute  estate,  the  Porirua  and  Wairarapa  estates,  and  the  Otaki  property.  They  constitute 
all  the  different  schuol  trusts  you  have  under  your  charger — Yes. 

5110.  Was  it  proposed  that  the  funds  arising  from  these  should  be  combined  in  one  institution? 
— We  had  no  regular  scheme,  because  we  did  not  know  how  we  could  arrive  at  the  desired  result.  I 
cannot  say  that  we  have  thoroughly  discussed  the  matter.  It  has  been  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  have 
spoken  of  it  occasionally.  If  there  was  a  little  relaxation  of  the  absolute  terms  of  the  grant — if  we  were 
empowered  to  use  the  funds  at  our  discretion  for  the  same  objects,  without  their  having  to  be  expended 
on  the  same  spot — we  might  then  devise  a  scheme  and  turn  the  estates  to  some  account.     But  I  confess 
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wi'  Imvo  iiol  f^diio  I'lillv  iiilo  tlid  Hulijccl,  l)OPftUHo  of  thn  lop;aI  (lilTiculty.     I  think  it  in  liighlj  advinnblo  ;  BIthop  Hadjltld. 

mill  lliiit  uiilrMH  il  Im  iliiiii>,  till'  i'mIhIch  will  lid  liv  a  loii^  tiino  without  beinn  turned  to  account.     I  ex-  . 

clii.lo  '!'(«  A  Hid  cHlMld  iVdin  (liiM  Hflicmo.  '  ■*P''''  "•  ^*^^' 

r)tl  I.  WiMiM  (liiTd  ill"  imy  iii'vuilii;;o  in  Imvini;  pnwpr  lo  convert  tlip^o  OBtatoK  into  caHli,  (obehold 
in  (rnHt  ?  Voii  nay  nonic  of  lll(•^d  pcmtvch  arc  in  rrniolo  plai-CH — roii'^h  roiintry  for  wliich  notliinRcau 
bo  f^dt  an  Idasi'lidlil  F — I  ill)  not  (|uilo  mean  lliat.  I  nicanl  lo  Hay  llial  whoro  yon  liav(!  Hiin[)ly  a  f;rnnt 
of  land  wliicli  Im  nnfciu'cd  and  in  a  ron;;li  Btato,  nnlcHH  yon  liavo  Homo  capital  to  work  tho  land  it  can 
bo  turned  to  very  little  accouni,  and  only  let  on  nliorl  IcaxoH.  IJnl  tlio  landH  will  riso  in  value.  There 
JB  one  estate  near  IMasterton  that  will  bo  valuable  by-and-by,  I  beliovo  ;  but  at  prcBciit  it  is  let  at  a 
very  low  rental. 

5112.  Hot  Tor  prespiit  iiso  these  estatcH  nii(,'lit  bo  sold  and  converted  into  money,  and  tho  money 
funded.     Thoy  nii^;lit  sell  as  waste  land.s  ? — I  have  not  tlioufjht  of  that. 

5 Hit.  Vou  are  aware  that  that  is  tho  way  in  which  certain  educational  reserves  have  been  dealt 
with  in  ('anterl)iiry  .'uul  Otajjo? — 1  have  not  lo(ike<l  into  that  subject. 

5111.  liiv.  li'.  .1.  Hdhrns.]  Can  you  state  any  prohahlo  reason  for  tho  limitinf,'  of  the  powers  of 
tho  trustees  to  the  e.xiiending  of  tho  money  on  tho  particular  estates? — I  hardly  think  it  was  con- 
teinjilatcd. 

5H5.  7);-.  Ifrrfor.]  What  is  tho  accumulated  fund  from  all  these  various  estates  at  tho  present 
time  ? — On  HDlli  June,  IS7S,  when  tho  accounts  were  last  audi  toil,  the  balances  in  hand  were  :  Papawai 
and  Kailiokiriliiri,  ,fi;02  1  t.s.  lOd.  ;  I'orirua,  £1,571  Its.  9d. ;  Otaki,  at  tho  pre.ient  date,  ,£275  4s.  7d. 
Te  Ante  and  AV'annanni  have  no  funds  in  hand. 

51'10.  I  observe  mention  made  of  a  reserve  set  apart,  not  for  primary  education,  but 
described  as  a  school  site  in  Wellington,  containing  thirty-eight  perches.  There  is  no  information 
opposite  it? — It  is  in  Sydney  iStreet,  and  is  now,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  let  to  the  Education 
Board.  It  was  in  our  hands  utitil  tho  jjassing  of  the  last  Education  Act  took  these  matters  out  of  our 
control  in  a  great  measure.  I  do  not  know  whether  wo  are  acting  quite  legally  or  not ;  but  it  is  a 
merely  verbal  agreement,  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  terminable  at  si.x  months'  notice. 

5117.  Is  any  rent  received  ? — No;  they  merely  insure  the  building  and  keep  it  in  order. 

5 lis.  What  is  it  at  present  used  for  by  the  Education  Board  ? — As  one  of  the  primary  schools. 
Mr.  Mowbray  is  the  master.  I  dare  say  there  is  a  slight  irregularity  in  this  way  :  It  is  conveyed  to 
us  for  tho  pvirposc  of  religious  instruction  according  to  tho  (Miurch  of  England,  and  at  present  the 
clergyman  has  simply  leave  to  go  in  at  a  fixotl  hour  and  teach  his  own  class  if  he  likes.  In  that  respect 
the  arrangement  is  outside  the  Act ;  but  it  is  merely  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  for  the  convenience 
both  of  tho  public  and  tho  Board  of  Education. 

5119.  I  understand  it  is  quite  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  ? — 
Tes  ;   just  a  short  notice  is  required. 

5i20.  That  is  all  we  have  to  ask  you  about  the  reserves.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  your  being  here  to  inquire  whether  you  have  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  operations  of 
tho  University  of  New  Zealand  as  a  means  of  afl'ording  higher  education  throughout  the  colony — 
whether  in  its  present  state  it  ap]5ears  to  you  to  be  doiug  useful  work,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  colony? — The  impression  I  have  in  reference  to  it  generally  is  that  it  is  doing  a  good  work  in 
the  colony,  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  worked  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

5i21.  In  your  opinion  do  you  think  the  present  constitution  of  the  University,  which  provides 
that  there  should  be  ouly  one  degree-granting  body  throughout  the  colony,  is  the  most  suitable  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

5422.  And  do  you  think  that  the  functions  of  this  University,  which  are  at  present  purely 
examining  functions,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  teaching  powers  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
absolute  necessity  for  a  University  to  teach  except  through  colleges  ? — The  difficulty  in  answering  that 
question  is,  that  the  public  are  so  scattered  here.  If  we  had  a  large  central  population  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  most  decidedly  that  the  University  ought  to  teach  as  well.  But  the  practical  mode  of 
applying  that  would  be  the  difficulty.  Under  present  circumstances  perhaps  the  University  being 
merely  an  examining  body  would  be  the  best. 

5423.  Tou  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there  are  strongly-equipped  colleges  established  in  Christ- 
church  and  Dunedin  ? — Tes. 

5424.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  colleges  should  be  established,  say,  in  two 
other  centres  of  population,  in  the  North  Island  ? — If  the  population  is  large  enough  to  supply 
students. 

5425.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  the  expense? — I  should  hardly  think  so. 

542G.  Take  the  case  of  Wellington  :  Do  you  think  there  is  a  desire  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  an  institution  purely  devoted  to  college  teaching  ? — I  should 
say  certainly  not,  as  far  as  I  am  informed. 

5427.  Do  you  think  that  the  affiliation  of  grammar  schools,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  carrying  on  a 
higher  form  towards  the  attainment  of  degrees — a  higher  form  for  studies  that  would  enable  pupils  to 
pass  for  the  degree — is  a  useful  arrangement  as  a  temporary  plan  ? — I  think  it  is  most  decidedly  a  useful 
arrangement.     I  think  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  do  that. 

5428.  Do  you  see  any  great  objection  to  combining  the  work  of  a  grammar  school  and  under- 
graduate work  in  the  same  institution  ? — I  should  decidedly  prefer  to  see  them  separate.  Of  course,  I 
bring  old-fashioned  notions  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Having  been  educated  at  a  public  school — the 
Charterhouse— and  at  Oxford,  I  may  possibly  have  old  prejudices;  but  I  think  the  two  ought  to  be 
kept  separate. 

5429.  What  amount  of  demand  do  you  think  would  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  college,  as  a 
branch  of  the  University,  distinct  from  a  grammar  school?  Would  you  defer  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  until  there  w-as  a  prospect  of  its  paying? — Tes.  Looking  at  it  all  round,  an 
enormous  expenditure  would  be  required  for  carrying  out  these  things  ;  and  if  they  are  premature  I 
think  it  would  be  hardly  advisable  to  undertake  them. 

35— H.  1. 
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Sishop  Hal  field.         5430.  Ilev.  W.  J.  JIalens.']  Do  you  know  any  collegiate  institution,  or  any  TJniTCrsity,  tliat  pays  its 

way  wilhout  ciidowincntH  or  cxtrauoouB  aid? — No,  I  suppose  not.     But  you  would  require  a  certain 

April  23, 1879.    j,,,,„|jcp  -it  first  to  justify  tlie  cipcndlturc.     Possibly,  in  a  gramnuir  school,  tlie  object  of  many  of  iho 

boys  would  be  to  readi  only  a  ct-rlaiu  standard,  and  then  they  would  leave  the  st-hool.  Tiiat  would 
iuiply  a  difTerent  kind  of  education  from  that  required  for  boy.s  whose  parents  desired  that  they  should 
attain  to  a  higher  class  of  education,  and  go  on  with  it.  1  think  tin)  two  ougiit  to  bo  on  different 
bases.  If  it  were  only  intended  to  keep  boys  at  school  until  they  were  flflicn  years  of  age,  so  tiiat  they 
might  pass  the  Civil  (Scrvioe  examination,  or  reach  that  standard,  a  special  kind  of  teaching  would  bo 
required.  But  if  it  were  intended  that  they  should  becomo  educated  men,  a  difl'ereut  system  would  bo 
required,  and  on  a  broader  basis. 

5i:U.  Dr.  Ueclor.']  That  is  to  say,  that  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  systems  of  teaching  should 
extend  back  into  the  secondary  school  even — should  commence  before  the  student  went  to  college? — 
Tes,  I  think  so.  The  present  system  of  teaching  aims  only  at  a  certain  standard,  and  not  beyond,  and 
it  tends  to  "  cram,"  instead  of  to  the  eidargement  and  education  of  the  faculties. 

5t32.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  ago  should  bo  fixed  at  whicli  lads  in  this  colony 
should  bo  encouraged  to  commence  tlieir  University  course,  by  giving  junior  scholarships?  At  the 
present  liuio  the  age  is  fifteen:  do  you  think  that  is  too  young? — Yes,  1  think  it  is.  I  would  sooner 
say  sixteen.  I  thinlc  tliat  boys,  and  even  clever  boys,  are  idle,  and  do  not  do  their  best  until  they  are 
about  sixteen.  .Many  boys  do  not  do  themselves  justice  at  all  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  I  should  certainly 
sooner  sec  the  ago  extended  another  year. 

513  J.  That,  of  course,  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  boys  longer  at  the  grammar  school? — 
Tes;  wliicli  would  be  an  advantage,  I  think. 

5434.  And  of  raising  tlie  standard  at  which  studies  would  be  commenced  at  the  colleges  ? — Tes. 

M,:  H.  Jackson.  ^r.  Henbt  Jackson  was  examined. 

5435.  Dr.  Hector.']  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  governors  of  Wellington  College? — Tes. 

April  23, 1879.  51.3G.  And  also  honorary  treasurer  of  the  institution? — Yes. 

5437.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — I  haro  held  the  office  of  treasurer  almost 
since  I  was  first  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board — I  tliink  about  three  years  ago. 

5438.  And  you  at  one  time  occupied  the  post  of  Chief  Surveyor  for  the  Province  of  "Wellington  ? — 
Tes. 

5439.  So  that  you  have  had  facilities  for  knowing  the  nature  and  value  of  reserves  which  have  been 
made  for  educational  purposes  ? — Yes. 

5440.  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  what  were  the  objects  for  which  the  Wellington  College 
was  estnblisiied,  and  the  date  of  its  establishment  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Wellington  College  was 
established  on  its  present  basis  about  the  year  1S72.  Before  that  date  it  was  called  a  grammar  school, 
and  was  established  on  the  Terrace ;  but,  tlie  grammar  school  not  being  thought  sutBcient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  education  which  it  was  desired  to  give,  the  then  Superintendent  of  Wellington,  Sir 
William  Fitzherbert,  undertook  to  place  on  the  Provincial  Estimates,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval 
of  the  Provincuil  Council,  a  sum  of  some  £1,000  byway  of  absolute  grant,  and  a  further  sum  of  £300 
per  annum  towards  an  increase  of  the  masters'  salaries — in  all,  about  £1,500  ;  and  I  think  a  partial,  if 
not  an  absolute,  promise  was  made  that,  subject  to  the  .sanction  of  the  Provincial  Council,  the  said  sums 
of  £1,000  and  £500  per  annum  were  to  be  continued  until  the  reserves  set  aside  as  endowments  for 
the  College  should  become  reproductive,  and  enable  the  College  to  receive  an  equivalent  income  to  the 
donaticnis  given  yearl}-.  T7p  to  the  time  of  provincial  abolition,  about  two  years  ago,  these  grants 
were  paid,  and,  although  not  acknowledged  as  grants,  they  have  beeii  paid  by  the  General  Government 
for  the  past  two  years  by  an  annual  vote  of  the  Assembly.  I  am  told,  however,  that  probably  we  shall 
not  get  the  money  this  year.  If  that  should  be  the  case  we  shall  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  College 
upon  its  present  basis. 

5441.  Was  that  subsidy  from  the  Provincial  Government  secured  for  a  certain  number  of  years  by 
an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly?. — Yes;  by  "The  "Wellington  College  Vote  in  Aid  Act,  1^73,"  which 
is  described  as  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Appropriation,  for  certain  Purposes,  of  the  Annual  Sum  of 
One  Thousaui'  Pounds  for  Four  Years  out  of  the  Provincial  Kevenne  of  thei'roviuce  of  AVellington." 

5142.  In  altering  the  constitution  of  the  institution  in  1872  from  a  grammar  school  to  a  college, 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  chan^'e  ? — That  the  students  of  the  College  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
a  University  education — should  be  able,  for  instance,  to  take  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  University. 

5443.  How  were  the  original  endowments  of  the  grammar  school,  that  were  taken  over  at  that  date, 
intended  to  be  employed  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  original  endowments. 

5444.  Did  the  Act  of  1872,  in  your  opinion,  specify  distinctly  that  the  College  endowments  wero 
to  be  applied  for  University  education? — That,  I  believe,  is  a  moot  question;  but  in  my  opinion  they 
were  most  decidedly  intended  to  be  applied  in  that  manner. 

5445.  Have  any  further  endowments  been  made  since? — -Yes;  there  have  been  a  number  of 
reserves  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Superintendent ;  but  notably,  I  should  say,  a  reserve  of  10,000 
acres  of  rural  lands,  made  within  the  last  two  years  or  so,  which  was  only  sanctioned  as  a  reserve  by  tho 
General  Assemblv'  last  year. 

5446.  Had  you  any  official  duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  selecting  or  setting-aside  of 
these  reserves? — Yes  ;  I  chose  them  mvself. 

5447.  What  was  your  understanding  with  regard  to  those  reserves — were  they  to  be  applied  to 
grammar-school  or  University  education  ? — My  orders  were  simply  to  recommend  certain  reserves  to  be 
set  a!-ide  as  an  endowment  tor  tho  College.  Being  a  goTcrnor  of  tlsc  College  at  that  time,  I  had  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  setting  aside  reserves  for  the  College  meant  an  endowment  for  University 
education. 

5448.  Wo  find  in  the  return  that,  besides  the  two  reserves  amounting  to  nearly  10,000  acres,  there 
are  two  other  reserves — one  at  Fitzherbert,  of  849  acres,  and  one  at  Palmerston  North,  of  32  acres  ? — 
Yes  ;  those  are  the  smaller  reserves. 
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ritli).    lldw  wore  thov  H(>1  ftHido  ?   -Hy  tlu>  Siipi'iiiilciulciil.  Mr.  U.  Jackion. 

Ti  l.'ii).   Wi'i-n  till')'  Kut  iisiili)  \\y  I  lid  Hiiiiin  ftfliiiii  lliiit  ri'Mi-rvcl  llio  10,000  ncron  ? — By  tlio  •amo  nction,  

no  (loiilil  — liy  llio  not  (if  llui.Sii|)i'rinti<n(U'iil.  ;   liiit,  I  tliiiilc,  Itcforo  tlio  10,000  acrim  wcro  net  anido.  April  23,  1879. 

rit51.  I'licHO  Niniill  rcHcrvcH  do  not  ii|)|)oiii'  in  ft  coiiliniiiiii;  Aft  Ihnt  wnH  pnoRcd  liiHt  hchhIoii,  coii- 
firiiiinK  llid  (;nint  of  tlio  10,01)0  iicrcH.  Can  yoii  (upluiii  llio  cautio  of  tlio  oiniKBioii  ? — I  can  only 
aivount  lor  it  by  I  lid  NinipoHition  that  I  hoy  liavo  boon  ovorlookod.  Tlicro  iH  no  doulit  ihoy  wore  net 
nnido  liy  (iio  .Sii|)oriiitt<ii(lont,  if  not  at  llio  Hanio  tinu',  ft  hliort  tiino  beforo,  and  exactly  fbrtlio  Bamo  pur- 
poHo  aw  that  for  whii'li  llio  Iwi)  liir;;o  IdoidiB  woi'o  sot  rtHJdo. 

tii'i'l.  Afo  you  awaro  wJu'llicr  tlicro  nro  any  oiidowinoiitH  for  purely  grainmar-Bchool  purposes 
williiii  llio  \VflliMi.;loii  i'l'oviiii'iiil  DiMtriel,  apart  from  ihoso  wliicli  liavo  bucn  ^ranti'd  to  the  Cullcf^e?^ 
No  ;  1  am  not  awaro  of  any.  Of  oourso,  I  ho  old  building  of  the  gramuiar  ncliool  having  been  Bold,  and 
other  resorvoH  bought  in  lion  of  il,  I  cannot  say  whotlu'r  those  were  set  aside  Bpocially  for  the  grammar 
Kohoid  or  not. 

^>\^<i'^.  Tlipro  aro  ccrtiiin  of  Iho  reserves  which  are  bringing  in  rcvctino  ? — Yes. 

<>\'il.  WIkiI  is  llic  amount  of  tlio  rovonuo  ? — Tho  income  derived  from  rents  of  lands,  just  now,  is 
£1,0512  ri.s.  <),1. 

r>t55.  In  IcHiug  these  roservos,  has  it  liccu  ilonc  by  |)ublic  auclinii?  Have  measures  been  taken 
to  obliiin  tlio  full  value  for  lluiii? — Yes  ;  1  think  so.  fSince  I  have  boon  a  governor,  and  since  I  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  tho  accounts,  tho  reserves  have  in  all  cases  been  submitted  to  public  auction. 

5150.  There  is  a  reserve  mcniioned  in  the  return,  in  the  township  of  Carnarvon,  of  about  4S5 
acres,  against  which  there  is  uo  income  placed.  Can  you  t(dl  us  Ibo  value  of  that  reserve,  and  how  it  is 
that  it  is  not  producing  any  revenue?— Tho  reserve  consists  of  Sections  Nos.  1.53,  15(1,  and  l.')8,  con- 
taining ;M(J  acres,  valued  at  £2  per  acre,  and  leased  for  seven  years  from  10th  May,  1873,  at  £25  18s. 
3d.  per  annum  ;  and  of  Section  No.  200,  contaiuing  110  acres,  also  valued  at  £2  per  acre.  This  latter 
section  is  not  at  present  ])rodueiiig  any  revenue — 1  jirosumo  on  account  of  its  being  a  bushed  section. 

5157.  There  aro  several  other  rcFcrvcs  in  tho  schedule  which  .Tro  not  producing  revenue.  Can  you 
explain  their  value,  &c.  ?— Sections  -12,  -13,  11,  and  48  in  the  Harbour  District  are  almost  valueless  as 
tliey  stand  at  present.  They  arc  mostly  black  birch  bush,  and  part  of  very  rough  country.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  these  sections  would  lease,  except  for  a  very  long  jieriod — say,  for  forty  years — and  at  a 
merely  nominal  rent  for  the  first  twenty  years.  1  should  think  tlieso  Rections  would  sell — I  do  not  say 
they  would  sell  immediately,  because  the  limes  are  bad  at  present;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand 
again  for  land — and  it  would  be  far  belter  to  sell  them,  and  invest  tho  proceeds  in  some  more  reproduc- 
tive property,  which  would  bring  in  an  income  at  once.  You  might  keep  these  sections  for  fifty  years, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  would  then  let  for  anything  like  a  fair  sum. 

51.")S.  There  arc  four  other  reserves  in  the  schedule  ? — With  regard  to  those  at  Palmerston  North, 
I  should  advise  them  lo  bo  kept  for  the  jiresent.  I  do  not  know  them  iutimalely  ;  but,  seeing  that 
they  only  contain  three  acres,  1  should  think  they  are  what  are  called  suburban  sections  ;  or,  if  not, 
they  aro  town  sections.  I  should  advise  that  they  bo  kept  for  the  present ;  because,  depend  upon  it, 
they  can  be  leased,  if  not  immcdiateh',  within  a  short  time — say  five  years. 

5159.  There  still  remain  the  two  large  blocks  which  were  conveyed  by  the  Act  of  last  session? — 
The  Paraekaretu  Block — those  are  bushed  hill  lauds,  not  very  rough.  I  believe  that  block,  containing 
some  1,000  acres,  to  be  very  good  soil.  And  the  Eaugitumau  Block,  containing  some  5,000  acres,  I 
believe  also  to  be  very  good  soil. 

5160.  They  are  bringing  in  no  revenue  at  present  ? — No  ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  their  doing  so,  i'rom  the  simple  fact  that  people  will  not  lease  lands  unless  Ihey  can  get  a 
purchasing  clause.  If  we  are  debarred  from  cither  selling  these  two  large  blocks  or  leasing  them  with 
a  purchasing  clause,  it  is  equivalent  to  not  having  them  at  all.  In  this  case  they  are  absolutely  worth- 
less as  endowments. 

olGl.  Then  it  appears  to  be  your  opinion  that,  with  the  restrictions  imposed,  the  fullest  possible 
value  is  at  present  being  obtained  from  all  the  reserves  in  the  hands  of  the  College? — Yes  ;  with  the 
exception  of  twenty  acres  out  of  the  sixty-nine  acres  immediately  surrounding  the  College  buildings. 
We  are  deriving  the  full  benefit  from  all  the  other  reserves. 

5162.  How  do  the  twenty  acres  stand? — I  believe  they  are  very  valuable  building-sites,  and  may 
bring  in  eventually  a  revenue  of  from  £100  to  £500  a  year. 

5163.  Would  you  inform  the  Commission  how  the  governors  have  obtained  power  to  lease  ? — An 
Act  of  the  Gener.al  Assembly  was  passed  last  session,  empowering  the  governors  to  lease  these  lands, 
subject  to  certain  conditions. 

5161.  What  rental  do  you  think  will  accrue  from  them  ? — From  £400  to  £500  a  year. 

5165.  Eev.  W.  J.  Hahrns.']  Is  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  that  block  of  sisty.nine  acres  suit- 
able for  building  purposes? — I  should  think  a  very  large  portion  of  the  remainder  would  be  suitable 
for  building  purposes  ;  but  there  appeared  to  he  a  very  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
last  yeiir  to  t;raiit  us  permission  to  lease  even  the  smnll  quantity  we  asked  for. 

5166.  Dr.  Ilec/or.]  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  largo  reserve  for  the  College 
to  stall  J  in — to  surround  the  buildings? — If  I  recollect  right,  the  lands  that  we  propose  to  lease — the 
twenty  acres  I  have  just  mentioned — surround  the  College  ;  but  inside  there  is  sufficient  land  left  to 
the  College  for  playgrounds  and  so  forth. 

5167.  Do  you  think  the  b;il.Tiice,  after  deducting  the  twenty  acres,  should  all  be  reserved  for 
college  purposes? — No  ;  I  don't  think  it  need  be. 

516s.  How  much  of  it  would  be  sufficient,  in  your  opinion,  for  playgrounds,  and  for  an  extension 
of  the  buildings  in  the  future? — There  would  be  remaining  about  thirty-live  acres,  very  likely. 

5169.  And  how  much  of  ihat  would  be  required  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned? — I  should 
think  lialf  of  it  might  be  available  for  building  sites,  and  the  rest  for  college  pur))oses. 

5170.  In  your  opinion  a  reserve  of  twenty  acres  would  be  ample  for  college  purposes? — Yes; 
in  addition  to  the  ground  already  occupied  surrounding  the  buildings. 

5171.  Tho  land,  power  to  lease  which  has  already  been  granted,  immediately  surrounds  the  are^ 
upon  which  the  College  stands  ? — Yes. 
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Hr.  S.  JacTcion.         5172.  And  Ho  I  understand  you  consider  that  area  quite  sufficient  for  the  College? — For  the 

Collegi'  iiiid  |)layf;rouiid8. 

April  23,  1879.  5173.  'J'iicii  outside  the  liiud  lliat  is  ]  roposed  to  be  Ic-ased  there  remains  about  forty  acres;  and  of 

that  iiow  niu<h  do  vou  tliink  njiglit  bo  leased  without  injuring  the  future  prospects  of  liie  College?  — 
About  lialf,  1  Kliould  think. 

5471.  The  other  halt',  you  think,  should  be  reserved  for  college  purposes  ? — Yes,  for  grazing  pur- 
poses.    There  are  sixty-nine  acres  altogether. 

5475.  liev.  W.  J.  llahens.']  Can  you  say  how  the  College  acquired  that  site  of  sixty-nine  acres? — 
I  could  not  exjilain  fully  ;  but  .Sip  William  Fitzherbert  gave  a  detailed  account  of  how  these  sixty-nine 
acres  came  to  be  given  over  for  college  purposes  ;  and  that  account  will  be  found  iu  the  proceedings  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  last  year. 

5J7t).  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that  this  site  does  not  appear  in  any  authorized  list  of 
reserves  issued  from  the  Crown  Lands  Dej)artment  that  lias  come  under  my  notice? — No.  It  was 
originally,  if  1  recollect  right,  a  hospital  reserve,  and  it  also  formed  part  of  the  Town  Belt.  There  can 
have  been  no  dealings  with  such  a  reserve  in  the  Crown  Lands  Oilice. 

5i77.  Certain  reserves,  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  in  the  Townsliip  of  Carnarvon,  in  the 
Harbour  District,  and  in  Palmerston  North,  are  returned  by  the  "Wellington  College  as  among  their 
reserves  ;  but,  like  the  College  site,  they  do  not  appear  in  any  return  of  reserves  made  by  the  Crown 
Lands  Office.     Can  you  explain  how  that  comes  to  pass  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

5478.  Dr.  Ilector.']  From  the  documents  in  your  possession  as  treasurer,  can  you  give  us  some 
account  of  the  transactions  that  have  taken  place  with  the  endowments  since  the  founding  of  the 
College  in  1872  ?  I  want  to  know  about  how  much  has  been  spent  on  buildings,  where  it  came  from ; 
and  how  much  was  annual  revenue?  I  can  only  say  that  certain  reserves  were  leased  wliich  bring  in 
a  certain  income,  and  that  there  has  been  a  sum  of  about  £9,000  expended  in  building  the  present 
College.  A  sum  of  £1,372  was  raised  by  private  subscription  ;  there  was  a  vote  of  £1,500  from  the 
Provincial  Council  ;  there  was  a  transfer  from  the  savings  bank  of  £1,274  ;  and  there  was  a  loan  of 
£5,000  authorized  by  the  "Wellington  College  Loan  Act  of  1S73.  That  £5,000  is  still  a  debt  on  the 
College. 

5479.  "Were  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  expended  in  buildings  ? — Tes.  They  make  altogether 
nearly  £9,000. 

5480.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  building  ?  Does  it  include  more  than  mere  class-rooms  ? — Tes. 
One  wing  contains  a  master's  residence,  with  dormitories,  and  all  the  requisites  for  accommodating  at 
least  forty  boarders. 

5481.  Do  you  remember  the  cost  of  the  central  part  of  the  building,  intended  for  Bchool-rooms? — 
About  £4,000. 

54S2.  And  the  remainder  of  the  expenditure  was  for  the  boarding  establishment  and  for  improving 
the  grounds? — Tes. 

5483.  At  the  time  when  the  contract  for  the  school  part,  which  cost  £4,000,  was  entered  upon, 
had  the  governors  sufficient  money  in  hand  to  meet  the  contract  ? — Tes. 

5484.  And  it  was  subsequently,  when  the  additional  building  had  to  be  erected,  that  the  £5,000 
had  to  be  borrowed  ? — Tes. 

5485.  Jiev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  "Were  the  governors  subjected  to  any  kind  of  pressure  to  induce 
them  to  in?tir  this  liability  on  account  of  the  boarding  accommodation  ? — That  was  before  my  time.  I 
cannot  say. 

5486.  Dr.  Hector.^  Do  you  think  the  interest  on  a  large  sum  for  building  was  a  fair  charge 
against  the  annual  revenue  of  the  College  ? — Most  decidedly  not.  I  should  think,  considering  the 
revenues  of  the  College  at  that  time,  it  was  most  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  College  could  bear  such  a 
charge  ;  and  even  now  it  cannot  pay  the  interest. 

5487.  Then  has  the  result  been  to  keep  the  College  management  in  perpetual  financial  difficulties  ? 
— Tes ;  iu  continual  debt.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  until  the  College  is  relieved  from  this  debt  it 
cannot  pay  its  way. 

5488.  How^  much  annual  revenue  from  endowments  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  College  as 
at  present  managed,  independent  of  fees — I  mean,  taking  the  average  number  of  scholars  for  the  last 
three  years  as  the  basis  of  calculation .' — Our  tuition  fees  would  amount  to  about  £800  per  annum. 

5489.  Have  they  ever  exceeded  that  iu  any  year? — Tes.  When  there  were  about  120  or  130  boys 
they  came  to  something  like  £1,300  or  £1,400.  But  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  numbers 
have  decreased  considerably,  until  at  the  (iresent  time  there  are  only  about  70  boys  attending. 

5490.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  numbers  increasing  ?— Judging  from  the 
changes  we  have  made,  and  still  contemjilate  making  iu  the  College,  I  think  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  our  numbers  becoming  doubled  very  shortly. 

5491.  Then,  on  that  su]ipo.«itiou,  what  income  from  endowments  would  be  advisable  in  order  to 
enable  the  College  to  be  efficiently  carried  on  ? — At  present,  to  carry  on  the  College  we  require 
£2,600  per  annum.  If  the  attendance  becomes  doubled  this  next  year,  the  receipts  from  fees  will  be 
about  £1,400,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  some  £1,200.  To  meet  that  we  shall  have  £1,052,  derived  from 
rents,  which  will  still  leave  a  deficiency  of  nearly  £200,  iu  addition  to  the  £500  per  annum  which  we 
are  paying  for  interest  on  the  building  loan.  So  that,  looking  at  it  in  the  best  light,  if  we  get  our 
numbers  doubled,  as  I  presume  we  shall,  we  shall  still  be  some  £700  a  year  to  the  bad. 

5492.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  historj'  of  the  College,  do  you  think  that  it  was  ever 
intended  that  the  College  should  be  conducted  except  in  a  building  supplied  free  of  all  annual  cost  to 
the  governors?  I  mean,  in  the  arrangements  whicli  you  have  described  to  us  as  being  made  by  the 
Superintendent,  did  they  not  contemplate  supplying  a  building  to  the  governors  ? — Considering  the 
endowments  that  were  made  for  the  College,  from  which  we  are  only  deriving  at  the  present  moment  a 
sum  of  £1,000  a  year,  I  should  think  that  those  who  built  the  College  and  placed  it  iu  the  position  in 
which  it  now  is,  always  contemplated  that  the  building  should  never  become  an  annual  charge  on  the 
endowments,  or  even  upon  the  fees.  That  is  my  opinion  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  a  few  people  who 
think  otherwise. 
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{5IO:i.   Wlmt  Ih  (lie  prcHciil   liiKinciiil   iniHiiion  of    tho  C'ollogoP — Wo  Imvo  nii   overdraft   iil   llie  j/-^   //  jackion 
Ixiiilt  (il'.CI,-'tl(),  ■    Ji 

rilDI'     III  nildilion  Id  llic  liiiliilily  fdi-  llii'  JCr>,0(l()? — Yen.     If  wo  carry  on  willi  <iiir  prcHCiil  riicanH,     ApriJ  '^3,  1873. 
wo  NJiiill  li(i  iiciirly  .L'2,li()it  in  dclM  ill  tho  end  of  (IiIh  year,  boniilcN  tlm  X'.'i.OdO.     In  fuc-t,  iiiiIchn  wo  get 
liiiitcrial  aid  fruiii  llic  OovornnuMil  —  iiiiIchh  wc  jjct  (liiH  hiiiii  of  X'.'),(tl}(),  wliicli  wo  owi'   for   buildiiij;i4, 
lalu'ii  oil'  our  IwiiuIm — wo  may  fairly  Biiy  ihat  llio  Collc(,'o  will  bo  baiil<ru|it,  and  tho  inntilution  will  not 
bo  libit'  to  carry  on. 

ril!)r).  How  aro  llio  nioinborH  of  tho  KOVorninR  body  n])|iointed  under  Iho  Act  of  1872? — A  certain 
juiniber  Iiccomk"  niciiilierH  liy  virtue  of  bcinj^  ineiubci'N  of  the  AKHciiilily  ;  tho  .Mayor  in  alH(j  entitled  to 
bo  a  fjoveriMir  by  virtue  of  bin  (dlice  ;  otherM  aro  nominated  by  ihc  (iovernnicnt.  formerly  a  certain 
Jiuiiibcr  \ver(>  nuiiiiiialed  by  liie  Sii|i('riiiteniient,  and  a  certain  muiiiier  by  tho  (lovornor.  1  wiim  oiio  of 
tliOKO  noMiiiiated  by  the  .Su|ierinteii(lcnt.  Uiit,  ninco  tho  Provincial  (iuvcriiineut  was  abulikhcd,  all 
lioniiiiiilionM  to  vacancies  have  been  made  by  tho  (Joveriior. 

rili)!).    l''i>r  what  period  do  they  bold  olllce  ? — Ton  yearH. 

r)l!t7.  What  extent  of  power  in  iiitniNted  by  tho  Hoard  of  Governors  to  tlin  headmaster — first, 
in  rclalion  to  tlu- appninlment  and  diHUiiHsai  of  master.s  ? — I  do  not  thinit  tinit,  up  to  tho  ])rcBent  time, 
tiio  headnuister  Iiiis  had  any  powerH  in  that  respei'l. 

olilS.  Js  lie  consulted  by  tiie  Hoard  in  making  appointments? — Invariably  so. 

r>l!l!).  How  far  is  ho  intrusted  wiili  the  drawing-up  of  tiie  curriculum  of  study? — Hitherto  ho  has 
had  the  entiro  drawing-up  of  the  curriculum. 

5500.  Jirr.  IF.  J.  lldlinm.']  Does  ho  submit  it  to  the  Hoard  for  confirmation  and  approval? — That 
has  not  been  done  in  my  time  ;  but  it'  the  headmaster  made  a  cliango  in  the  curriculum,  or  drew  up  a 
fresh  one,  lie  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  submit  it  to  tho  Board  for  approval. 

5501.  Dr.  Hector.^  Does  tho  headmaster  arrange  tho  time-table  of  the  schocd  ? — Yes. 

5502.  And,  in  tho  enforcement  of  discijiline,  do  the  Board  ever  interfere  with  the  master? — Only 
when  a  com|)laint  is  made. 

551)3.  Do  you  believe  that  tho  present  curriculum  of  study  is  fitted  for  the  education  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  pupils  who  attend  tho  school  ? — Yes  ;  so  far  as  the  B.A.  degree  is  concerned — the  simple 
pass  ;  but,  except  with  the  changes  we  have  mado  in  tlio  staff,  and  anew  curriculum  to  be  fixed,  I  doubt 
whether  students  would  be  able  to  go  up  for  honors. 

5501.  Aro  you  now  talking  of  tho  undergraduates  who  are  at  the  institution  '? — Yes. 

5505.  Y'ou  do  not  include  in  your  remarks  tho  grammar-school  department  ? — No.  I  think  that 
is  perfect  as  it  stands. 

550G.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  arrangement  that  a  grammar  school  should  be  conducted  in  the 
same  institution  with  the  tuition  of  undergraduates  ? — No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good,  thing  on  the 
whole.  But  tho  fact  of  tlio  matter  is  this,  that  unless  we  undertake  the  two  classes  of  teaching  in  the 
Bame  institution,  we  should  altogether  fail  to  attain  what  was  intended  by  the  establishment  of  the 
College. 

5507.  Do  you  think  it  was  intended,  then,  that  both  grades  of  education  should  be  provided,  or 
merely  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  providing  the  higher  education  except  by  the  fees  obtained  for 
conducting  the  lower  classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  say  that,  unless  the  two  institutions — the  lower  school 
and  the  higlier  school — were  kept  under  the  same  body,  the  higher  education  could  not  be  provided, 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds  to  procure  the  extra  masters  for  the  purpose. 

550S.  Bev.  W.  J.  JIabrns.']  Supposing  it  to  be  resolved,  by  an  authority  competent  to  carry  out  its 
resolves,  that  there  shonld  be  two  separate  institutions — one  for  grammar-school  education  and  one  for 
University  education — do  you  think  that  the  Wellington  College  should  drop  the  grammar  school  and 
become  a  University  College,  or  that  it  should  drop  its  higher  work  and  become  a  grammar  school  ? — ■ 
In  that  case  1  should  say  the  Wellington  College  should  assume  the  functions  of  teaching  higher  edu- 
cation only. 

5509.  Do  you  think  that  in  so  doing  the  endowments  would  be  applied  to  their  proper  object? — 
If  not  tho  whole,  certainly  three-fourths  of  the  present  endowments  would  be  then  thrown  into  the 
proper  channel  ;  because  1  must  admit  there  have  been  some  endowments  for  the  grammar  school. 

5510.  Dr.  Hector.^  Do  you  think  th.at  the  circumstances  of  the  community  in  Wellington  are  such 
that  an  institution  wholly  devoted  to  higher  education  would  meet  with  sufficient  support  to  warrant 
its  establishment  at  the  present  time? — I  most  decidedly  believe  so.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
amongst  the  young  men  in  this  province  to  go  in  for  higher  education. 

5511.  Do  you  think  that,  for  the  purely  grammar-school  ])urposes,  the  present  site  of  the  College 
is  convenient  to  the  community? — At  present  I  should  say  it  is  not ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  in 
the  course  of  five  years  or  so,  when  the  town  extends  in  that  direction. 

5512.  Do  you  think  the  convenience  of  the  community  would  be  better  served  by  having  two 
grammar  schools  at  distant  ends  of  the  town?  If  the  College  were  devoted  to  what  I  understand  you 
consider  its  original  purpose,  and  grammar  schools  were  to  bo  established,  would  it  be  better  to  esta- 
blish two  grammar  schools  distant  from  one  another  ? — Yes  ;  in  that  case  I  thiuk  it  would  be  advisable 
— one  at  each  end  of  the  town. 

5513.  Bev.  W.  J.  ILihens.']  Do  you  think  that  two  grammar  schools  in  "Wellington  could  be  as 
effieienily  and  economically  conducted  as  one,  taking;  into  account  the  supposition  that  increased 
accommodalion  might  induce  a  larger  attendance? — Viewing  it  in  that  light,  I  would  answer  the 
question  in  this  way  :  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  two  grammar  schools,  depending 
on  the  increased  attendance  defraying  the  extra  cost  of  supplying  masters  for  the  two  schools.  If  the 
grammar-scdiool  part  is  to  be  separated  from  the  College,  it  is  advisable,  I  think,  that  there  should  be 
two  grammar  schools,  on  account  of  tho  distance  from  one  end  of  AYellington  to  the  other.  For 
instance  :  I  live  at  the  Hutt.  At  present  1  have  two  boys  at  the  College  as  boarders,  but  next  term  I 
intend  to  send  them  in  to  College  every  day  by  the  early  train.  But  it  would  bo  impossible  for  me  just 
now  to  get  them  at  the  College  in  time  for  its  opening — they  must  be  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters 
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Mr.  S.  Jackson,  of  nn  hour  laic.     If  there  wore  a  grammar  seliool  at.  the  Tliornclon  end  of  the  town,  tlicy  could  arrive 

. _       in  lime  for  I  lie  opening.     ]5iit  at  |irc.-cnl,  after  rcacliing  \\'(;lliu;itoii  in  tliO  train  tliey  Lave  still  about 

April  2?,  18/9.    tlircc-qiiarlcrs  of  an  honr'H  travelling'  bi-l'oro  lliey  can  arrive  at  the  College. 

551  I'.  Dr.  Heclor.'\  Can  yoii  tell  us,  appro.ximafely,  what  is  tlio  nuiiibcr  of  town  residents  in  the 
Lower  llutt — persons  residing  there  in  conscqucneo  of  its  pro-ximity  to  Wellington? — I  should  ihinic 
that  since  the  railway  ()pcnc<l  tu  the  Mult  at  least  fil'ty  families  have  gone  there. 

5515.  And  do  ymi  tliink  tiiat  number  will  increase? — I  believe  it  will  largely  increase  every  year. 
Of  course  1  am  only  talking  of  the  families  who  are  likely  to  send  their  children  to  the  College. 

551G.  Is  there  any  iustitutiou  in  the  nature  of  a  high  school  at  the  llutt? — Nothing  whatever  of 
that  kind. 

5517.  Supposing  it  were  determined  to  have  two  high  schools,  would  it  bo  a  convenienco  to  have 
one  of  them  in  the  llutt  District  and  the  other  in  AVellington  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

551S.  I  mean,  looking  to  iho  future?  — It  depends  upon  what  the  population  of  the  Hutt  would 
inereasc  to.  If  you  were  to  be  tied  to  only  two  grammar  schools,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  be  in  "Wellington.     There  mi;jht  be  a  tiiird  one  established  at  the  llutt  eventually. 

5519.  J)o  you  think  that  the  starting  of  two  district  high  schools,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act,  would  be  of  aosistanco  in  that  direction? — Unless  the  district  schools  would  lead  their 
boys  up  to  the  matriculation  point,  I  do  not  think  it;  would. 

5520.  Uo  you  thir]k  that  parents  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
instruciion  alTurded  at  the  College? — Yes,  I  think  so.  As  a  governor,  I  was  formerly  not  satisfied 
with  the  whole  of  the  curriculum,  Liccauso  1  did  not  think  it  was  possible  that  Btu'lents  could  go  beyond 
the  pass  for  the  B.A.  degree;  but  I  think  parents  generally  are  satisfied. 

5521.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  the  College  inspected  and 
examined,  and  by  whom  such  inspection  sliould  be  conducted? — I  think  the  College  should  certainly 
be  in3j)ectcd  once  a  year;  and  I  should  saj'  the  most  competent  person  to  perform  the  inspection  would 
be  the  Inspector-General  for  the  colony. 

5522.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  inspection  should  be  conducted  by  a  Government  ofiBcer? — Yes. 
That  ins|)oction,  however,  should  not  interfere  with  the  yearly  examination  by  the  governors,  but 
should  take  place  at  some  other  time;  because,  otherwise,  it  would  interfere  somewhat  with  the 
functions  of  the  governors.  What  is  desired  from  the  Inspector  is  a  report  to  the  governors  on  the 
general  working  of  the  College. 

5523.  Is  the  boarding  establishment  at  the  College  under  the  control  of  the  governors? — 
Nominally  so. 

552 1.  Under  whose  real  control  is  it  ? — It  is  really  under  the  headmaster  ;  ho  receives  the  fees. 

5525.  The  hoarder.?,  I  think  you  have  said,  live  in  the  College  building  ? — Yes. 

552G.  Has  that  been  found  inconvenient  in  any  case — through  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic 
causing  the  whole  school  to  be  suspended  for  a  while? — Yes;  such  a  thing  has  occurred.  And  I  believe 
it  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  falling-oif  in  the  attendance  at  the  College. 

5527.  In  the  event  of  any  additional  buildings  being  erected,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  the  present  buildings  might  bo  utilized  for  school  purposes,  and  the  boarding  part  of  the  building 
made  separate? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question,  because  there  arc  a  number  of  small  rooms  in  the 
present  boarding  establishment,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  bo  adapted  for  class-rooms.  If 
tliey  could  be  converted  into  class-rooms,  then  I  think  that  by  all  means  the  boarding  establishment 
should  be  separate  from  the  school. 

5528.  Do  you  think  that  the  boarding  establishment  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  community? — 
Yes ;  because  most  of  the  boys  who  board  at  the  College  come  from  the  country :  and  if  it  did  not  pro- 
vide boarding  accommodation  I  doubt  whether  the  College  would  be  nearly  as  popular  as  it  is. 

5529.  Rcf.  W.  E.  Mulgan.']  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  inspection.  You  spoke  also 
of  an  examination  by  the  governors  ?  —  The  governors  hold  a  yearly  examination  at  Christmas-time, 
when  there  is  a  distribution  of  prizes.  AVhat  I  meant  was,  that  the  inspection  by  tiie  officer  appointed 
by  the  Government  should  not  take  place  at  that  time,  so  as  to  supersede  or  interfere  witii  the  examina- 
tion which  the  governors  themselves  make  at  that  time. 

55o0.  M'hat  should  be  the  nature  of  the  inspection  ? — It  should  be  a  general  inspection — to  see 
that  the  curriculum  is  a  proper  one,  that  the  masters  are  able  to  impart  the  instruction  that  is 
expected  to  be  given,  and  that  the  scholars  show  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  being  taught  to  them. 

5531.  Bev.  W.  J.  Jlahens.'\  Do  you  think  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Government  should  on  such 
an  occasion  have  an  opportunity  of  ob-serving  tlic  actual  working  of  the  school — that  is,  that  he  should 
sec  it  in  its  normal  condition,  the  te.-ichers  and  the  boys  alike  going  on  with  their  work  in  his  presence? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

5532.  So  far  as  the  institution  provides  for  undergraduates,  do  you  think  that  an  officer  of 
the  Government,  or  a  per.sou  apjiointed  by  the  Univer.-jfy,  would  be  the  mote  proper  person  to  conduct 
such  ius|iection  ? — 1  think,  on  the  whole,  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Government;  provided  always 
that  th.e  Government  knew  that  the  officer  would  be  required  to  uiake  such  an  inspection. 

5533.  It'  tlie  inspection  which  is  now  being  spoken  of  were  made  to  include  examination,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  advi."ablc  that  the  whole  of  such  examination  should  devolve  upon  one  person  ? — I 
think  one  ])erson  would  be  quite  competent  to  make  the  inspection.  What  I  mean  by  in^jiection 
is  such  an  inspection  as  the  Inspector-General  made  last  year  of  Wellington  College;  onlv  it  might  go 
a  little  further,  and  include  the  process  of  observing  the  actual  working  of  the  classes ;  and  a  little  more 
time  might  be  spent  in  the  task. 

553 i.  You  do  not  mean  any  testing  of  tlie  degree  of  proficiency  of  the  pupils  ? — No,  not  in  that 
sense  ;  but  simply  that  they  should  show  to  what  extent  tuty  really  know  wnat  i.s  being  taught  them 
by  the  niasiers. 

5535.  Dr.  Hector.]  In  your  capacity  as  head  of  the  Survey  Department  in  tiiis  district  for  a  long 
time  you  have,  no  doubt,  had  some  experience  of  the  qualifications  possessed  by  young  surveyors 
entering  the  service  ? — Yes. 
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f)r)I5fl.  Could  ynii  riivoiir  llio  f'iimmin«ion  willi  your  vicwH  nn  to  how  fur  IIichp  Hiirvfj-orH  nro  <|iiiili-  Vr.  U.  Jaekim. 

fiocl   for  tlicir  wiiik,  iiixl   wIicIIkt   Micro   i.-i  ii   Hulliciciil   iniicliinery    in    llio  cnunlry   to  j-ivo  tliem  tlio  

ri'(|iiiHito  IcclmitMl  iiiHlriic(ioii  ?  -Ho  I'nr  hh  my  <vx|)i!rirncii  f^ncn  of  HiirvoyorM  in  iIon  i-oiiiitry — and  I  April  23,  1879. 
(iicii|ii('d  lliii  poHJlion  of  Cliiol' Siii'vcyor  or  DJroctor  ol'  SiirvcyH  lor  tlio  Wcliin^;lon  I'rovincc,  nion'  or 
li>Hn,  Tor  HCvi-iilciMi  yinrH — 1  lliink  ilial  vory  littlo  euro  Iwim  bri'ii  talti'u  to  h(?o  tliat  men  wlio  pracliHO 
Nurvcyin^'  liuvo  an  nd('(|ual(i  knov\  Icdf^iMif  niailn'tinilicH.  In  i'at'l,  1  may  Kay  tinil  nino  out  of  ten  of  tbo 
men  aro  cnlircly  ignorant  ot' mallu-nialicH.  In  my  ojiinion,  bd'oru  ii  pcrNon  iH  allowed  to  |irnclii<o  tlio 
])roi"i'H8ion  of  Hiirvoyor,  lie  Hhoiild,  at  nil  I'VcnlB,  bo  required  to  pans  a  eeitain  tent  in  inatlicinalicH.  lu 
tlio  enso  of  yonthH  coinin;;  from  tlio  Collego  ivnd  enlprinj,' tliu  (jovernment  Korviee,  that  tent  could  bo 
very  eaBily  applied  ;  but  it  ia  not;  bo  easy  with  privalo  HurveyorB.  TIicbo  nro  men  who  neiiorally 
eoiumeneo  Burveyinj^  by  (join^  out  as  eliain-mon  in  a  Burvey  party.  Jf  such  a  person  happeDH  to  bo  a 
lillio  inlellincnl,  iio  observes  liow  the  wurveyor  IovpIh  Imh  llioodolito  and  maken  entries  ni  tlio  (ield- 
booii,  anil,  liaviii|.;  aei|nirid  that  kiiowlcdf^'e,  he  immeilialciy  setH  liiiiiBelf  up  an  a  nurvoyor.  Therefore  I 
think  il  ia  hi;;lily  desirablo  that  all  Hurveyorn,  whether  entering  the  Oovermiiint  Berviec  or  {^oiiifj  into 
jirivale  iiraeliiv,  nhould  bo  obliged  (o  pass  a  certain  standard,  and  give  evidence  that  they  aro  not  only 
noqnaiiiled  with  a  ecrlaiii  amount  of  maliiematies,  but  also  with  tlie  practice  of  Burveying.  I  think  the 
examiiiMlion  in  the  praclice  of  surveying  should  bo  left  entirely  with  the  .Surveyor-tJencral's  Depart- 
ment ;  but  with  regard  to  the  theoretical  knowledge— mathematics  and  the  general  tlic-ory — a  certilicato 
of  compctenc)'  could  bo  ver)'  easily  given  by  tlic  College.  I  should  recommend  thia  to  be  done, 
because  J  have  myself  tried  to  institute  examinations  before  passing  ajjplicauts  for  licenses  under  the 
Land  Translcr  Act,  llio  Native  Ijaiids  Act,  and  for  other  licenses  issued  to  surveyors;  I  have  given 
them  a  few  ordin:iry  qucslions  to  work — regular  set  questions — and  the  answers  generally  given  liavo 
been  ])erfeelly  riilicul>)us,  showing  a  total  ignorance  of  mathematics  and  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
geometry.  Why  I  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics  and  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
surveying  should  bo  given  at  tho  College  is  because  then  applicants  would  be  aware  that  they  would 
have  to  pass  a  certain  examination.  At  present  they  come  up  and  ask  you  to  give  lliein  a  certificate  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  in  fact,  ifyou  do  not  give  them,  a  cerlilicatc  at  once  they  consider  themselves  very 
ill-used,  and  in  some  eases  go  to  the  Surveyor-General,  or  somebody  else,  and  have  intluence  brought 
to  make  you  give  them  a  certificate.  Whether  a  man  has  a  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  surveying 
is  verv  easily  tested,  even  b}'  the  length  of  time  he  has  practised  tlie  profession  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
case  ■with  regard  to  his  theoretical  knowledge  :  and  I  hold  tiiat  before  being  permitted  to  ])racliso 
surveying  an  applicant  should  be  required  to  show,  not  that  he  is  a  first-rate  mathematician,  but  that 
ho  really  has  a  certain  knowledge  of  mathematics. 

55:^7.  Uo  you  think  that  in  connection  with  any  college  system  it  would  bo  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  lectureship,  or  some  person  appointed  tor  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  special  studies 
necessary  for  training  surveyors?  For  instance,  the  necessity  (or  having  a  School  of  Mines,  to  train 
mining  surveyors,  has  been  talked  of.  Do  you  think  land-surveying  is  less  technical  or  less  important  ? 
— I  am  decidedlv  of  ojiinion  tiiat  a  lectureship  in  land-surveying,  in  connection  with  the  New  Zealand 
TJniver.sity,  would  ubtain  most  beneficial  results  for  the  profession,  and  that  such  instruction  is  even  of 
greater  importance  than  in  mining,  considering  the  state  of  New  Zealand  at  present. 

5538.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a  large  outlet  for  the  appointment  of  qualified  surveyors? — Very 
much  so  indeed. 

5539.  More  than  you  would  expect  for  mining  sttrveyors  ? — Far  greater. 

5540.  And  at  the  present  time  has  a  really  qualified  and  highly-educated  surveyor  any  advantage 
over  one  who  is  iusntficiently  qualified,  in  obtaining  employment,  either  privately  or  in  the  public 
service  ? — Privately,  if  a  man  is  known  to  be  a  well-qualified  surveyor,  he  will  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  obtaining  eiii])loymcut  than  a  surveyor  who  is  uot  so  qualified  ;  but  with  the  Government  I 
do  not  think  that  consideration  stands  in  the  way  at  all. 

55il.  And  how  would  the  qualilicatious  of  a  surveyor  be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  private 
practice  ? — They  are  generally  ascertained,  at  present,  by  the  reputation  which  he  bears. 

5512.  So  tiiat  he  has  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  surveying  before  he  is  kuown  ;  and  if  he  is  uot 
qualified  he  must,  in  fact,  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  damage  to  the  interests  of  the  country? — 
Exactly  so. 

55J3.  Sev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  mathematical  studies  necessary  to 
make  a  man  a  fair  surveyor  difl'ers  in  any  respect  from  such  a  course  of  matliematieal  studies  as  forms 
part  of  an  ordinary  liberal  education? — Certainly  not.  I  wottld  be  content  that  a  man  should  enter 
the  Government  Survey  Ijcpartment  if  he  only  knew  mathematics  as  far  as  the  matriculation  point. 

554-1.  Without  trigonometry  or  logarithms  ? — It  is  decidedly  necessary  that  a  surveyor  should 
know  the  elements  of  trigonometry  and  the  use  of  logarithms. 

5545.  How  much  geometry  would  you  exact  ? — The  first  four  books. 

5516.  AVould  you  confine  the  examination  in  that  case  to  Euclid,  or  would  you  allow  the  candidate 
to  be  examined  on  some  other  text-book  or  some  other  system  ? — I  think  I  should  confine  it  to  Euclid. 
My  idea  is,  that  a  man  should  submit  to  a  test  on  entering  the  service,  that  two  years  after  that  he 
should  pass  another  examination,  and  that  three  years  after  that  again  he  should  pass  a  third  examina- 
tion, making  altogether  five  years'  service  in  the  field,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  should  be  a  qualified 
surveyor,  competent  to  undertake  any  department,  provided  he  passes  those  examinations  satisfactorily. 
At  the  test  on  entering,  I  think  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  know  Euclid,  first  four  books ; 
algebra,  say  up  to  quadratic  equations ;  and  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  trigonometry 
and  of  the  use  of  logarithms,  At  the  second  stage  I  would  confine  the  examination  to  algebra  up  to 
the  binomial  theorem,  and  to  trigonometry  such  as  is  contained  in  "Todhuuter's  Trigonometry  for 
Beginners  ;"  and  at  the  third  stage  to  trigonometry  such  as  is  contained  in  "  Todhuuter's  Trigonometry 
for  Colleges."  If  a  man  passed  those  examinations  satisfactorily,  he  would  be  competent,  so  far  as 
mathematics  is  concerned,  to  hold  the  office  of  Chief  Surveyor.  If  he  knew  trigonometry  well,  as 
contained  in  "  Todhuuter's  Trigonometry  for  Colleges,"  it  would  be  quite  sufficient,  because  that  would 
imply  a  really  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mathematics. 
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Ur.  IT.  Jackson.  C517.  Br.  Hector.']  Are  tlierc  any  brancbes  of  Btudy  besides  mathematics  that  are  peculiarly 

essential  or  useful  to  a  surveyor? — I  sliould  say  that  geology,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  very  necessary 

April  23,  1879.    l^ninch  of  sludv  for  a  survpvor. 

5518.  Ih  t'liero  not  iinnh  in  the  teaching  of  surveying,  sucli  as  instruction  in  correct  ninppinj:,  and 
what  may  be  c:\lled  ajiplied  geometry  and  applied  trigonometry,  tliat  does  not  generally  form  jjart  of  a 
seliool  course  of  matliemalies ?— l"  tliii-.k  tliat  comes  under  the  heiul  of  practical  surveying.  In 
aiklition  to  matliemalies,  for  the  theorclical  part,  a  person,  before  obtaining  a  certiGeate  as  a  surveyor, 
should  be  taught  driifiiiig  to  a  certain  extent.  But  ]  do  not  think  he  need  go  into  applied  mathematics 
in  the  way  of  measuring  distances,  and  so  forth;  this  latter  could  bu  well  tested  in  the  Surveyor- 
General's  Department. 

55-19.  Biv.  W.  J.  JIahcns.']  Tou  would  be  disposed  to  trust  a  man  with  a  liberal  education  to 
do  that  work  he  told  you  he  could  do? — Certainly — with  a  little  practice,  of  course.  I  hold  that 
no  one  sliould  bo  able  to  pass  a  final  examination  as  a  surveyor  until  he  has  been  five  years  prac- 
tising in  the  field.  Tlien  he  would  be  competent  to  do  anything,  provided  lie  had  received  a  liberal 
education.  But  in  New  Zealand  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  surveyors  cannot  do  a  rulc-of-three  sum  ;  yet 
these  are  the  men  who  call  themselves  competent  surveyors:  and  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  check  them 
from  practising.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  to  institute  some  degree  at  the  College 
for  surveyors — something  similar  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

5550.  Dr.  Hector.']  I  suppose  if  there  was  a  chair  of  engineering  established  it  would  include  a 
great  deal  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  education  of  surveyors  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5551.  Has  there  been  any  actual  loss  to  the  public  through  insufTicicnt  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
surveyors? — I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  I  have  known  projierties  to  be  surveyed 
twenty  times  over  without  even  then  a  definite  result  being  arrived  at.  The  public  have  to  pay  over 
and  over  again  for  surveys  until  something  is  done  which  satisfies  the  Survey  Department,  and  which 
it  can  pass. 

5552.  Tou  arc  aware  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a  report  made  on  the  state  of  the  surveys  by 
Major  Palmer,  who  called  attention  to  many  defects  in  tlie  work  which  had  been  done  by  surveyors  ? — 
Tes. 

555.3.  How  far  could  these  defects  have  been  obviated  if  there  had  been  a  proper  system  of  check- 
ing and  certifving  surveyors? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  bad  surveying  complained  of  by 
IMajor  Palmer  was  done  by  ignorant  surveyors  ;  and  that  had  there  been  a  proper  check  upon  the  men 
who  were  then  admitted  as  surveyors,  and  a  proper  supervision  exercised  over  them,  those  complaints 
would  not  have  been  made. 

555J!.  Do  you  remember  at  what  amount  Major  Palmer  estimated  the  probable  loss  to  the  country 
caused  by  this  bad  surveying  ? — Something  like  half-a-niillion  of  money  I  think — loss  no  doubt  caused 
through  the  incompetence  of  surveyors. 

5555.  And  you  tiiink  that  incompetence  could  be  largely  provided  against  if  there  was  a  proper 
system  of  examining  and  certifying  surveyors  before  they  were  allowed  to  practise  in  the  colony? — 
Certainly. 

555G.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great  advantage  in  establishing  a  nautical  school  for  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  navigation  and  astronomy  to  the  seafaring  classes  iu  the  colony  ? — Tes ;  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable. 

5557.  I  suppose  you  know  of  no  machinery  in  the  colony  at  present  by  which  a  lad,  devoting  him- 
self to  a  seafaring  life,  could  obtain  the  instruction  he  requires? — I  am  aware  that  somebody  has  set 
up  in  "Wellington  lately  who  professes  to  teach  astronomy  and  the  rudiments  of  navigation ;  but  there 
is  nothing  of  that  sort  provided  by  the  State. 

5558.  Eev.  W.  J.  Habeas.]  Do  you  think  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  simply  sufficient  to 
enable  a  man  to  use  fables  and  instruments  with  accuracy,  or  that  it  should  contain  so  much  of  pure 
and  applied  mathematics  as  to  enable  a  man  to  understand,  at  all  events,  simple  astronomical  problems, 
such  as  are  involved  in  his  work  ? — I  think  the  students  should  be  taught  the  requisite  amount  of 
mathematics  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  understand  the  simple  astronomical  problems. 

Jfr  S.  Lee  ^'^^-  EoBEET  Lee  was  examined. 

. 5559.  Br.  Hector.]  Tou  are  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Provincial  District  of  "Wellington? — Tes. 

April  23, 18(9.  5560.  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  what  steps  have  been  taken,  if  any,  towards  the  establish- 

ment of  a  normal  training  school  in  the  Wellington  District? — The  matter  has  been  brought  before 
the  Central  Education  Department  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I  have  urged  its  importance  upon 
the  Board  for  several  years  past  ;  but  practically  very  little  has  been  done.  The  Board  have  lately 
had  the  oft'cr  of  a  site  from  the  General  Government  which  might  be  suitable  for  a  normal  school. 

55Gi.  Where  is  that  ? — They  had  two  sections  oftered  to  them  on  the  reclaimed  land,  and  the 
Board  purchased  another  site  in  Svduey  Street.  Since  then,  however,  we  have  been  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  larger  site — an  acre  and  a  quarter — on  the  Thorndon  Flat,  which  will  be  more  suitable  in 
several  ways — it  is  more  central,  contains  a  larger  area,  has  more  convenient  approaches,  and  the  land 
will  be  cheaper.  It  will  be  better  to  sell  the  sections  on  the  reclaimed  land,  which  is  more  valuable 
laud,  and  invest  the  money  to  better  advantage  in  this  site  at  Thorndon. 

5562.  Does  the  Education  Board  receive  any  grant  from  the  Government  to  be  applied  specially? 
— No.  The  Board  had  an  offer  from  the  Government  of  £2,000  for  the  purposes  of  a  normal  training 
school  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  utilize  the  grant,  because  they  were  crippled  for  want  of  buildings. 
I  think  the  grant  was  iu  the  first  instance  £2,000  for  the  year,  and  then  it  was  reduced  to  £1,000 
after  half  the  year  had  elapsed. 

55C3.  "Was  it  contemplated  to  use  one  of  the  primary  schools  as  the  practising  department  of  the 
normal  school? — My  suggestion  was,  that  the  training-school  should  be  in  "Wellington,  and  that  we 
should  then  use  one  of  the  large  city  schools  as  a  practising  school.  But  I  thought  it  was  also 
desirable  that  a  model  school  should  be  more  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary  country  school ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  recommended  the  Board — and  they  have  adopted  the  suggestion — to  build  a,  good 
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('iiiiiili'v  Hcliocil  111.  Kiiiwiirriiwiirni,  which  JH  nilljjii  11  inllu  of  (hu  Thorndtm  cixl  of  tiits  town.     1   Ihiiilt      Mr.  S.  ttt. 

thai  |>('iliii{>H,  with  th«  'rhiiniiliili  HchixilH  iih  jumcI  iHiiii;  Mfhonlx,  itliil  with  tho  a<hliliui)»l  liiodi-l  ttciidiil  nt  

Kiiiwiirnuvariii,  \v«  Hhoiihl  he  very  wi-ll  |ifoviil((l  with  |inirliNini^  HuhoolH.  Apnl  23,  1873. 

<M'i\.  Then  wimt  did  voii  |)r(i|HPN(>  tdiould  he  dune  at  tho  iiornial  Bchool  at  Tlioriidon  ? — Ilavinp; 
only  L'l.OdO,  th(<  KUf^i^cHtioii  now  iiiaih<  hy  tho  Hoard  to  ihit  tio\crniiU!nt  Im,  (hat  ihny  Hhoiihl  be  allowcil 
Tor  thiH,  nnil  ii('i'ha|m  iiiKilhcr,  year,  tii  ajipnipriatf  tlic  ;;rant  Hini|dy  for  huildiiif^  |iiir|)ONCH.  I  Hiippo«o 
it  waM  voted  lor  ihu  up-k('(>|)  id  a  normal  Hi-hool  ;  and,  havinj;  no  huihlini;,  wo  nru  unable  to  uko  it  for 
ItH  Icf^iliiiialo  piirpoHo.  I  liidiovo  a  xiniilar  ^ranl  Iiiih  bi'cn  made  to  Auckland,  (.'liriHtchiirdi,  and 
Dimcdin,  wlicro  (hey  have  exiHtini;  noniial  k-IiooIm,  mid  wiit'ro,  therefore,  the  j^rant  can  only  her  used 
towiinls  the  up-keep  of  hucIi  CKlablihhiiicMilc.  We  are  anxiouH,  in  tho  lirMt  |)lacP,  to  oblaiii  nomo 
buildinr;,  in  order  that  wo  may  he  able  to  nlili/.o  future  (i;ran(M. 

rn'il!.").  What  number  of  toachern  would  the  cla.--<  ho  eomponed  of  r — 1  am  unablo  to  ntxy.  Jn  tho 
first  in.stance  llio  general  idea  in  tin?  mind  of  the  HiPiird  waH,  thiit  ono  larjjo  training;  ncHooI  for  tbo 
colony  mi^ht  be  the  best  ;  but,  iiiasmiicli  ntt  noniial  iiiNtitutions  have  already  been  eHtubliHhed  in  three 
larfjti  eentrcH  of  population,  it  wouhi  niitiinilly  follow  that  Wellinf.'ton,  bfiii;;  a  largo  centre,  would 
expect  tlie  siinu^  considerntion.  If  there  had  liecn  a  Hystcni  of  (Queen's  .ScliolarKhipB,  as  at  Home, 
where  pupil-teaehers  out  cd'  (heir  nppreiiliceHhi[)  liave  to  pass  a  certain  matriculation  examination  for 
entrance  into  (lie  tiaiiiiriij  eollej^cs,  then  of  course  tho  number  of  studcntH  would  largely  depend  on 
the  number  of  (|)ueen'»  scholars. 

5.')ti(i.  7^cii.  H'.  J.  Jlabeiis]  Are  you  aware  that  the  J']dueation  Board  of  Duncdin  supplicH  such 
Pcbolarsiii|)s  out  of  the  vote  of  £2.000  'r* — 1  knew  seholar8hi|)8  were  given  there,  but  I  was  not  aware 
tlioy  were  of  that  character,  and  open  to  the  whole  eolimy. 

5r)(i7.  1  think  tiiey  are  not  open  to  the  whole  colony  ? — Then  I  do  not  consider  them  Queen's 
Scholarsiiips.     A  tJueen'M  iSeholarsliip  is  open  to  any  one  in  (he  United  Kingdom. 

o5(>S.  What  number  of  pupils  do  you  expect-  will  attend  tho  normal  school  ?  —  I  can  hardly 
answer  that.  Tho  suggestion  last  made  by  me  was,  that  the  Government  should  allow  the  Board  to 
expend  at  least  the  £1,1)00,  and  more  if  they  would,  in  jiutting  up  a  large  lecture-room,  a  students' 
class-room,  and  perhaps  a  jirivato  room  for  masters — bnildinss  that  would  not  run  into  very  much 
money.  W'c  thought  that  with  such  buildings,  if  a  normal  maj^ter  were  appointed,  he  could  commence 
the  work  of  normal  training  with  available  candidates.  For  instance,  this  very  day  we  appointed  two 
men,  who  are  ])relty  good  scholars,  but  very  little  acquainted  with  school  management.  'We  are 
compelled  to  make  such  appointments.  If  such  candidates  could  be  placed  for  a  short  time  under  a 
normal  master,  something  could  be  done  towards  making  tlieiii  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school.  We  hoped  to  make  a  start  in  this  direction  at  once,  if  possible.  AVe  know,  of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Board  has  lately  incurred  an  expenditure  which  should  legitimately  be  a  charge  upon  the  normal 
school  funds,  and  not  upon  those  of  the  Board,  and  they  thought  the  Groveruuient  would  condone  the 
matter.  They  have  reeeutly  appointed  a  teacher  for  a  school  of  art.  It  is  only  a  verv  small  matter, 
the  salary  being  .£100  a  year.  The  lady  in  question  is  going  to  open  Saturday  classes — in  the 
morning  for  the  head  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  and  in  the  afternoon  for  the  pupil-teachers. 

5569.  Dr.  Hrcfor]  And  the  only  attempt  to  start  a  school  of  art  in  Wellington  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  normal  school  ? — Tou  may  say  so.  The  teacher  began  with  a  few  pupils  in  a 
precarious  way. 

5570.  But  not  connected  with  the  Board? — Xo,  not  in  a  public  way. 

5571.  Where  is  the  present  supply  of  teaebers  for  this  district  generally  drawn  from  ? — We  are 
dependent  very  much  on  chance  applicants  and  pupil-teachers.  We  have  had  a  pupil-teacher  svstem 
in  vogue  now  for  the  last  five  years,  and  of  course  we  are  in  a  measure  training  our  own  pupil- 
teaciicrs  in  the  schools,  and  these  are  just  now  coming  out  of  tlieir  apprenticeship  and  becoming  useful 
as  assist.auts. 

5572.  How  m.iuy  of  them  would  there  be  'f — I  do  not  remember  at  the  present  moment. 

5573.  Would  there  be  fifty  ? — Xot  more  than  forty,  I  should  sav. 

557J;.  I  presume  all  these  would  be  ready  sooner  or  later  to  atteud  the  normal  school  ? — Yes. 

5575.  Then  the  pupil-teachers  would  form  the  section  of  the  community  from  whom  the  normal 
school  students  would  be  derived  ? — Tes,  largely.     There  are  other  besides. 

557G.  Have  you  felt  in  fiUiug  up  appointments  that  you  have  derived  any  benefit  from  the 
existence  of  the  normal  schools  in  Cbristchurcb  and  Dunedin  ? — No. 

5577.  Have  you  had  any  teachers  from  those  institutions  ? — Only  two  female  teachers. 

557S.  Then  they  do  not  seem  to  be  producing  teachers  beyond  their  own  requirements  ? — Xo  ;  by 
no  means. 

5579.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  present  time  goes,  the  existence  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  South 
would  be  no  reason  for  not  starting  one  here?— Xo.  Those  institutions  in  the  South  are  not  felt  in 
Wellington.  In  the  case  of  the  two  female  teachers  to  whom  I  h.ave  alluded,  it  was  only  bv  chance 
they  came  to  our  schools,  as  they  were  members  of  a  family  who  removed  to  Wellington. 

5580.  Bei>.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  remember  that  your  Board  intimated  to  the  Government  some 
time  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  est.iblish  a  school  as  a  normal  school 
immediately,  at  a  probable  cost  for  the  first  year  of  £1,01)0  for  ten  students  ? — Tes. 

5551.  Has  it  been  found  impracticable  to  carry  that  out? — Xo ;  by  no  me.ans. 

5552.  Then  to  what  cause  is  the  delay  attributable  ? — We  found  that  the  Mount  Cook  class-rooms, 
■which  we  thought  would  be  available  for  this  purpose,  were  almost  immediately  filled  with  children- 
so  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  building  before  we  could  commence  our  work. 

5583.  Br.  Hector.']  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Board  to  have  appointed  a  normal 
master,  and  obtained  the  use  of  some  room  temporarily? — I  think  it  would.  I  may  sav  that  the 
thing  is  new  to  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the  Board,  and,  although  I  have  been  fully  impressed 
with  its  importance  as  an  otGcer,  I  have  not  quite  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Board  as  a  whole  that 
they  could,  if  so  disposed,  take  the  matter  up  in  this  wav.  And  that,  I  think,  has  been  the  cause  o£ 
36— H.  1. 
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Mr.  It.  Lee.      the  dclav.     Ab,  no  doubt,  you  gnntlomen  are  aware,  these  matters  arc  perhaps  brought  on  at  a  meeting, 

the  inembors  present  do   not   fjuite   hco  their  way  to  take  them  up  at  oiifc,  a  little  procrastination 

April  23, 1879.  oceur.s,  ami  there  is  delay.  Several  members  of  the  lioard  were  not  fully  impn-ssed  with  the  fact  that 
they  eoiild  have  done  somethinij  in  a  temporary  way.  I  aui  quite  conscious  myself  that  it  could  have 
been  done. 

S.jSl.  There  are  certain  Kcholarships  from  the  jjriinary  schools  for  secondary  school  purposes, 
provided  for  by  the  Education  Act — a  prant  of  I.m.  Gd.  per  head  on  the  average.  Has  any  effect 
been  frivon  to  that  provision  in  the  Wellington  District  ?— Yes  ;  all  the  scholarships  are  established, 
and  llio  money  is  boiiij^  utilized  for  the  purpose. 

O.jS.5.  Have  they  actually  been  established  ? — No,  not  actually.  This  very  day  a  mectins;  of  the 
Scholarship  Committoe  was  called  tosethcr.  But  wo  have  issued  rei^ulations  setting'  forth  the  number 
of  the  schol.nrships,  the  amount  of  eacii,  and  so  on.     The  first  examination  has  not  been  held. 

55iS(!.  Where  are  these  Bcholarships  tcuablo? — At  the  Wellington  College,  or  any  high  school 
within  the  district  that  is  open  to  inspection. 

r>oS7.  Over  what  range  of  country  docs  your  district  extend  ?  Does  it  include  Wanganui  ? — It 
did  formerly,  but  does  not  do  so  now. 

ri-jSS.  Will  there  be  other  scholarships  available  for  a  high  school  at  Wanganui,  if  such  is 
established  ? — Yes. 

.'j.jsn  Then  what  becomes  of  the  Is.  Gd.  per  head  on  the  Wanganui  scholars  at  the  present  time  ? — 
I  imagine  it  will  be  utilized  by  the  Wanganui  Board.  I  believe  a  school  is  being  established  at 
Wanganui,  to  which  the  scholars  would  go.     I  am  not  speaking  from  actual  knowledge. 

5-300.  Who  will  conduct  the  scholarship  examinations? — That  is  not  yet  determined.  Examiners 
will  be  cho.«en  by  the  Board. 

5591.  What  standard  are  the  candidates  to  be  examined  in  ? — According  to  the  Sixth  Standard. 

5.592.  Arc  there  to  be  any  additions,  such  as  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  or  of  Euclid  ? — No,  not  for 
our  scholar.ships  ;  other  scholarships  are  given  by  the  College  aiithorities. 

5593.  When  is  tlie  exaniinaliou  for  these  scholarships  expected  to  take  place? — Shortly. 

559k  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  AVangaiiui  District  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  examiner  for  four  years  in 
the  Wanganui  and  I'atea  Districts. 

5595.  Is  there  a  want  in  that  district  for  an  institution  giving  grammar-school  education? — I 
should  say  so. 

559G.  llow  far  is  that  want  supplied  by  the  Church  of  England  Industrial  School  ? — To  a  limited 
extent. 

5597.  Is  it  because  of  a  want  of  teaching  power,  or  is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
inhaliitants  to  make  use  of  that  s<'hool  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  think  it  has  laboured  very  much  under  the 
disadvantages  which  generally  attend  private  schools,  as  compared  with  public  institutions  which  are 
endowed,  and  have  other  attractions.  The  late  master  was  considered  a  competent  man.  He  broke 
down  for  other  reasons  ;  but  as  a  scholar  and  a  manager  he  was  considered  competent.  I  have  been 
inside  the  school,  but  could  not  speak  as  to  the  work  done.  The  building  was  a  poor  one,  and  had  not 
much  accommodation. 

559S.  Wo  have  evidence  that  there  is  now  a  larger  building.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  made 
ranch  use  of  by  the  community  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  been  in  AV^anganui  since  it  was  built.  I 
know  that  a  lar^e  bo3s"  liii;h  school  has  recently  been  built,  on  a  portion  of  land  leased  from  the 
Industrial  School  Estate,  which  I  believe  has  been  constituted  a  district  high  school  ;  and  1  presume  the 
Board's  scholars  will  go  to  that  school.  But  I  am  scarcely  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  these 
matters,  because  what  I  know  of  Wanganui  just  now  is  simply  from  hearsay. 


Mr.  Barron. 


TnunsDAr,  '24.TU.  April,  1S79. 

Peeseut  : 
Hon.  W.  Gisborne  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  AV.  J.  Habeus  (Secretary),  I  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

Dr.  Hector,  | 

Mr.  C.  C.  N.  B.VRROX  was  examined. 

5590.  Hon.  TV.  Gishornc.']  You  are  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Examination  Board  ? — Yes. 
April  24,1879.  5t)00.  AVho  constitute  the  Board  at  present  ? — Air.  G.  S.  Cooper,  Dr.  Hector,  Rev.  AV.  J.  Habens, 

]\Ir.  Jonas  AVoodward,  Mr.  Hislop,  and  the  Rev.  Air.  Harvey.     The  latter  gentleman  is  at  present  in 
England. 

5001.  Are  they  all  Government  officers  except  Air.  Harvey  ?^Yes. 

5G02.  Who  is  chairman  ? — Air.  Cooper. 

5603.  Is  the  Board  constituted  under  an  Act,  or  under  regulations  of  the  Government  ? — Under 
an  Act ;  and  regulations  are  issued  by  virtue  of  that  Act. 

5G0i.  The  Act  itself,  I  think,  does  not  prescribe  anything  in  detail,  except  that  the  examination  shall 
not  be  competitive  ? — It  merely  provides  that  there  shall  be  an  examination  as  prescribed  by  the 
Governor. 

5G05.  Does  it  not  say  that  the  examination  shall  not  be  competitive  ?^Yes. 

otiOG.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  regulations  are  ? — They  are  as  follows  : — [Regulations  read.] 

5fi07.  Those  who  pass  a  certain  standard  are  elisxible  for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service? — Yes. 

5G08.  There  are  two  examinations,  are  there  not  ? — Yes  ;  one  is  called  the  junior  examination  and 
the  other  the  senior. 

5G09.  What  do  you  think  of  the  junior  examination  ?  Do  you  think  the  standard  is  a  high  or  a 
low  one? — I  think  it  is  a  fair  standard. 

5G10.  What  does  it  qualify  for? — For  admission  to  the  Civil  Service. 

5611.  Not  for  promotion  ? — No. 
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0(112.  lifr.    If.  J.    Iftilirnt.]   Wlinl  i«  tlio  miiiiiuiim  n>,'n  (if  i-andidatcH  for  tho  junior  exnmiiia-      Afr.  Barron. 

r)(il;i.   Do  you  know  if  llmt  (^xamiimtioii  \»  ninde  unc  of  by  any  Bchook  uh  ii  toat  of  their  own    April  ^i,  1S78. 
olHcit'iicy  ?    -ll  iH  very  iiir(;i'ly  u«ccl  in  timt  wny. 

ri(!|  I.  'I'll  wlml  cliiHH  of  bcIiouIh  ili>  you  lliitilt  it  umy  lio  iipiilioil  iiH  n  ouitiiblo  ti-Mt  ?— I  bUouU  »ay 
to  niiildli'-rliiMH  Ki'lioidH. 

riCil.'i.  Dii  you  (liiiik  it  in  ii  fair  lunvinsj  oxmninntioii  for  a  fjuo'l  grammar  Bchool  ? — Scarcely  high 
onou^li  for  thill,  I  tiiink. 

riliUi.  //()/(.  /r.  (Ji.ilionif.]  'fho  junior  cxnniiimtion  qnnlifios  for  entranco  into  llie  Civil  Service ; 
but  tho  Hciiior  pxaininalion  musl  bo  jiasnud  boforo  jironiolion  can  bo  obtaiund  ? — Yen.  Thu  junior 
oxaniiimtioii  simply  condlHts  of  I'jisliKh,  iiriihmctic,  liiHtory,  and -jcof^raphy.  Thcro  are  four  coinpul- 
Hory  subji'cls  for  tho  uoiiior  cxniniuiition,  and,  in  addition,  two  other  Bubjectij  which  nro  at  tho  opliou 
of  tho  candidati's. 

5(!17.  'riuTo  ai'o  no  optional  subjocts  for  tho  junior  cxninination  ? — No. 

CGIS.  Rev.  W.  J.  Jliihfiis.']  Have  you  had  any  iuHtancea  of  boys  coraing  up  from  tho  primary 
RchoolH  nuiru-ionlly  invparod  to  pass  tlio  junior  fxamination  ? — Exceptional  instances  have  occurred; 
but  very  fiu . 

5019.  Do  you  know  wliethor  any  of  those  boys  passed? — Yes.  But  I  know  of  one  or  more  bojH 
who  won  scluihirships  from  piiiiiary  .schools  and  failed  to  pass  the  junior  examination. 

5ti20.  Hon.  I]'.  QUboriie.  \  A  candidate  cannot  jiass  tho  senior  examination  without  first  passing 
the  junior  ? — No. 

5(>'Jl.  7i'rr.  W.  J.  JLibeiia.]  Do  you  think  the  iirimary  school  or  the  secondary  school  furnishes 
tho  best  iiroparation  for  the  junior  examination  ? — The  secondary  school,  as  a  rule. 

5C22.   Jfoii.  11'.  Gi.sbufiii\]  Do  you  know  tho  slaudar<ls  in  the  primary  schools? — No. 

5028.  You  do  not  know  what  the  junior  examination  would  correspond  to  ? — No. 

5G21'.  How  often  are  exainination.s  conducted  ? — Twice  a  year — in  June  and  December. 

5C25.  Dr.  Hec/or.]  Is  there  any  great  advantage  in  having  the  examinations  twice  a  year? — Yes. 

5C2G.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  tho  senior  examination  once  a  year  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient ? — I  thinfc  not. 

5G27.  Hon.  TV.  Gishorne.]  Could  you  tell  us  the  number  of  boys  examined — say,  at  the  last  ex- 
amination?— Last  December  120  boys  ])rcseuteJ  themselves  for  examination  in  both  grades. 

51)28.  liei:  W.J.  HciLpiik.]  AVould  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  Sixth  Standard  for  examina- 
tion in  the  primary  schools,  as  contained  in  the  regulations  under  the  Education  Act,  and,  comparing 
that  with  the  3rd  section  of  the  Civil  Service  Examination  llegulations,  say  how  far  you  think  any 
one  well  prepared  in  the  Sixth  Standard  would  be  able  to  pass  the  junior  examination? — The  Sixth 
Standard  is,  I  think,  a  little  higher  thnu  that  of  the  junior  examination. 

5(529.  Hon.  W.  Gi.sborne.']  In  the  last  report  presented  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  the  Assembly 
it  is  stated  that  at  the  December,  1877,  exy.mination,  "  121  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation— 98  candidates  miderwent,  and  49  passed,  the  junior  examir.atiou  ;  35  candidates  underwent,  and 
13  passed,  the  senior  examination  :"  and  that  at  the  June,  1878.  examination,  ''  73  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination— 59  candidates  underwent,  and  20  passed,  the  junior  examination  ;  29 
candidates  underwent,  and  13  passed,  the  senior  examination."  According  to  these  figures,  for  every 
two  who  present  themselves  one  is  what  you  might  call  "  plucked."  Was  that  the  proportion  at  the  last 
examination  ? — Very  nearly ;  72  passed  out  of  120  last  time,  showing  a  slight  improvement. 

5030.  Dr.  Hecior.']  What  is  the  total  number  of  candidates  who  have  presented  themselves  for 
examination  since  the  Board  was  formed? — Seven  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

5031.  How  many  of  these  liave  obtained  ceri:ificates  ? — I  could  not  say  at  present.  The  examina- 
tions have  extended  over  a  ])eriod  of  ten  years  ;  but  very  few  candidates  presented  themselves  at  first, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  number  I  have  mentioned  were  examined  during  the  last  four  ye.trs.  There  were 
120  last  December. 

5032.  Eev.  W.  J.  Htilens.]  Is  there  any  one  subject  in  which  candidates  on  the  average  are  weaker 
than  in  the  others? — They  are  generally  very  weak  in  history. 

5033.  Son.  TV.  Gishorne.']  And  geography  ? — Yes. 

503-4.  Dr.  Hector.]  When  they  take  up  science,  how  do  they  stand? — Not  so  badly. 

5035.  Do  many  take  up  science  as  an  optional  subject  ? — No,  not  many. 

5036.  liei:  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Can  you  account  for  the  deficiency  in  history  and  geography  ? — I  can 
only  imagine  that  it  is  because  those  subjects  are  not  taught  thoroughly  in  the  schools. 

5037.  Dr.  Hector.]  From  what  part  of  the  colony  do  the  candidates  generally  come  ?  Is 
there  any  inequality  in  that  respect? — A  good  many  come  from  Auckland  and  from  Nelson  ;  not  so 
many  from  Christchurch  and  Dunedin. 

5038.  Do  you  remember  how  many  there  have  been  from  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  during  the 
last  two  years  ? — Probably  about  twenty  from  each  place  in  the  year. 

5039.  How  do  you  account  for  there  being  fewer  candidates  from  those  places  ?  Has  the  exami- 
nation been  as  fully  made  known  to  the  pttblic  there  as  elsewhere  ? — Yes.     I  cannot  account  for  it. 

5610.  Rer.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  profi- 
cieney  of  the  boys  in  two  classes  of  subjects— in  subjects,  on  the  one  hand,  which  rather  require  accurate^ 
memory,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  rather  require  a  knowledtje  of  principles  and  a  power  of 
ap])ly  iug  them — whether  the  memory  is  cultivated,  or  the  faculty  of  thinking  developed  ? — That  is  rather 
a  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  some  schools  no  doubt  cultivate  the  one  more  than  the  other,  and 
I  have  noticed  great  differences  in  that  respect,  judging  from  the  papers  of  the  candidates  themselves. 
That  is  to  say,  you  will  find  halt'-a-dozen  boys  from  one  school  who  have  evidently  been  well  taught,  and 
taught  to  reason,  and  you  will  find  the  same  number  from  another  school  who  have  been  taught  very 
much  by  rote  and  memory,  and  who  are  unable  to  answer  any  question  requiring  thought. 

soil.  Can  you  say  wiiich  kind  of  proficiency  in  this  connection  the  Civil  Service  examination  tends 
to  promote  ?— I  should  s.ay  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  faculty. 

5042.  Y'ou  think  it  is  designed  to  do  that  ? — 1  am  sure  it  is. 
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ifr.  Harrow.  5013.  Do  the  Civil  Service  examiners  aUach  any  very  great  weight  to  book-keoping  and  to  pn'cis- 

writing  ? — To  ;)m7.v-wril  ing,  certainly  ;  but  to  book-keeping,  not  mueh  weight — to  /jcfxv'x-writing  because 

April  21,  1879.    j  think  it  is  a  subject  which  tiiu  cxaminorH  consider  reiiuires  a  good  deal  of  reason  and  thougiit. 

5i;tl-.  Hon.  fr.  Oi-shonir.]   And  it  is  esaenlial  in  the  higher  branciies  of  the  pulilic  service? — Yes. 
5Gi5.  liev.  TV.  J.  Uabnin.']  Mo  you  think  that  boya  coming  from  school  are  likely  to  bo  well  pre- 
pared ill  yjrtfts-writing? — No. 

5G1G.  Dr.  Hector.']  Do  you  think  any  of  the  schools  specially  prepare  for  it,  and  exerciKc  the  boys 
in  it? — No  doubt ;  but  it  is  a  subject  wliich  cannot  bo  taught,  and  must  be  acquired  by  practical 
e.tperience. 

5047.  Itev.  W.  J.  Hahem.]  Then,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  rather  to  demand  some  evidence 
of  a  boy's  mental  power  and  general  cullnre,  and  to  trust  to  his  after-experience  to  make  him  expert  in 
the  subject  of /jn'm-writing  ? — No,  not  from  the  Civil  Service  point  of  view;  because  the  examination 
in  whicii  he  is  required  to  write  a  2>recis  is  the  examination  wnich  qualities  him  for  promotion  in  the 
service. 

5G1S.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  schoolmaster  to  put  into  a  boy's  hands  from  day  to 
day  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of  matter  to  give  him  the  necessary  practice  for  becoming  expert  in 
^jTci'.'i'-writing  ? —  Vet;. 

5G1-9.  Hon.  IF.  Oishornr.']  Cannot  a  schoolmaster  give  a  boy  a  page  of  any  Blue  Book  ? — Blue 
Books  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  all  schoolmasters,  as  a  rule. 

5G50.  Or  any  correspondence  ? — I  think  it  would  bo  difficult  to  provide  the  necessary  matter  in  a 
school. 

5G.j1.  Do  you  mean  physically  difficult  in  procuring  matter  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  so, 
because  a  school  is  not  like  a  public  office,  in  whicli  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  and  variety  of 
correspondence  available. 

5052.  Itev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  tliiuk  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  book-keeping  in  schools  ? — Ye.'*. 

5053.  Do  you  think  that  a  boy  with  au  accurate  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowledge  of 
mathematics  beyond  that,  and  who  had  shown  a  certain  amount  of  ability  that  made  him  a  promising 
candidate,  would  not  very  soon  learn  book-keeping  when  he  had  to  deal  with  the  actual  accounts  that 
had  to  be  kept  ? — I  should  say  so,  most  decidedly. 

5()51.  Br.  Hector.]  In  judging  of  i\\c  precis  papers  do  not  the  examiners  generally  treat  them  to  a 
large  extent  as  exercises  in  English  composition  and  writing? — Yes. 

5055.  Do  they  not  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  answer  more  from  that  poiut  of  view  than  from  its 
being  what  may  be  termed  au  ollice  digest  of  the  correspondence? — Yes. 

5050.  AV^hat  directions  to  the  candidates  accompany  the  precis  papers  ? — They  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  The  object  of  the  abstract,  schedule,  or  docket  is,  to  serve  as  an  index.  It  should  contain  the  date 
of  each  letter,  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  and  to  whom  it  is  written,  and,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  the  subject  of  it.  The  merits  of  such  an  abstract  arc — (1)  to  give  the  really  important  point 
or  points  of  each  letter,  omitting  everything  else  ;  (2)  to  do  this  briefly  :  (3;  distinctly  ;  and  (4)  in 
such  a  form  as  to  readily  catch  the  eye.  2  The  object  of  the  memorandum  or  precis,  which  should 
bo  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  is  that  any  one  who  had  not  time  to  read  the  original  letters  might,  by 
reading  the  precis,  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  leading  features  of  what  passed.  The  merits  of  such 
aprecis  are — (1)  to  contain  all  that  is  importaut  in  the  correspondence,  and  nothing  th.it  is  unimpor- 
tant ;  (2)  to  present  this  in  a  consecutive  and  readable  shape,  expres.sed  as  distinctly  as  possible  ;  (3) 
to  be  as  brief  as  is  compatible  with  completeness  and  distinctness.  You  are  recommended  to  read  the 
whole  correspondence  through  before  beginning  to  write,  as  the  goodness  both  of  the  abstract  and  of 
theprecif!  will  depend  very  much  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
parts.     Brevity  should  be  particularly  studied. 

5G57.  Hon.  TT.  Gi.fborne.]  I  suppose  you  find  very  few  boys  who  are  able  to  make  a  good  precis  ? 
— Very  few ;  occasionally  there  are  one  or  two  boys  who  do  well. 

505S.  It  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  schools  ? — I  think  so. 

5059.  Except  with  a  view  to  the  Civil  Service  examination? — That  may  be. 

5000.  Br.  Hector.]  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  advantageous  to  embody  with  the  instructions  all 
regulations  that  are  made  public  prior  to  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

5001.  Hon.  TV.  Gisborne.]  AV^hat  do  you  think  of  ^rtV/.s-wnting  apart  from  its  special  connection 
with  the  Civil  Service  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  element  in  the  examination  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

5662.  It  improves  the  composition  and  exercises  the  intellect  in  condensing  and  analysing? — Yes, 
very  much. 

5G03.  Besides  being  a  very  useful  thing  in  after-life  ? — Yes. 

5004.  Br.  Hector.]  You  stated  that  the  Act  says  that  the  examination  siiould  be  without  competi- 
tion. Do  the  examiners  hold  that  to  relate  to  the  appointment  which  shall  be  without  competition,  or 
to  the  examination  ;  because  I  find  that  the  candidates  are  classified  in  the  order  of  merit  ? — Tes  ;  that 
is  with  regard  to  the  examination,  which  is  comparative,  but  not  competitive. 

5005.  Hon.  TV.  Gisborne.]  What  I  understand  by  the  competitive  examination  is  this:  that  if 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Civil  Service,  people  are  examined,  and  the  one  who  is  the  highest  obtains  the 
appointment ;  or,  in  other  words,  you  have  a  competitive  examination,  and  the  highest  candidate  gets 
the  first  vacancy  ? — In  that  sense  the  examination  is  not  competitive. 

5000.  Br.  Hector.]  But  in  the  sense  of  publishing  the  candidates'  names  in  the  order  of  merit  it 
is  competitive  ? — Yes. 

5(367.  But  it  does  not  lead  to  an  appointment  ? — No. 

50GS.  Have  you  any  register  of  the  appointments  made? — No. 

5009.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  roll  of  candidates  who  have  passed  these  examinations  is 
exclusively  drawn  on  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service? — I  cannot  say;  but  I  am  frequently 
applied  to  by  heads  of  departments  to  know  what  candidates  have  passed,  and  to  obtain  their  addresses, 
with  a  view  to  their  appointment  in  the  Service. 
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riO'O.  You  Imvo  iilroiiily  staliul  llmt  fowor  c.miliihitiM  oitw  (Vuiii  tlio  Houlhorii  proviiiuON  than  from      Mr.  nam*. 

<l;o  iioinh.     I)ii  voii  know  irthoiv  arc  ftnvi-r  iipp'iiiiliriontH  inacli«  in  tlio  Civil  Surviou  from  tlio  vouilicni     .    ,. ,_„ 

|mrt  of  tlio  riiliniy  f — I  mil  not  prcpitruil  t>i  aiitwt'r  lliitl.  P         ' 

Tid?!.  Ilini.  ly.  Oiilioriin  ]  Di  you  Idiow  lor  a  fart  (h:it  inuuy  oamlidato:*  proneiit  thonmclvoH  for 
cxaiDiiiatiiiii  wiiliout  tlioir  parciitn  or  tlicir  i{iiar>iiaiH  liaviiii;  tin*  Hli:;liti>i«t  intiMiiinn  of  piiliiiii;  tliom 
into  tlio  Civil  Scrvifo  ;  liut  only  wiili  a  viinv  to  i|ualifyiug  lor  oiiiployiiiL'iit  in  banking  ami  otiior  iuHtitu- 
tionMi* — Vcs ;  I  know  lliat  at  pronout  tlio  innjoriiy  of  tlio  iMii(lidat(.-ii  who  pru^unt  tii'MiinulvcH  do  not 
intoiid  to  ciilor  tlio  Civil  Sorvifo. 

r)ti72.  Dr.  Ilivtor]  Jm  tlicro  n  Too  oliarijo.l  in  casiw  where  tho  candidate  docB  not  onlcr  tlio  Civil 
Sorvicoi' — A  ti'o  of  two  jjiiiiieaM  ii  rliiirj^i'l  lor  llio.io  who  arc  not  candiiiatoM  for  ouiploymuiit  in  tho 
(JovorniiU'iil  Hcrvii-o. 

.1l>7;{.  What  ilo  those  pay  who  nro  eaiididalPK  for  oin|)loymont  ? — Nothing;. 

.11)7  !■.  JIo/i.  W.  (lislii)rni'.]  Wiial  is  tho  iiiooino  from  fees  V — Kifiy-four  potindH  ten  HhillingH  and 
sixpenco  was  rceoivoii  hiHt  year.  'I'iic  anioiint  ia  small,  liecaunc  tlic  (jueHtioii  aH  lo  employiiiunt  in 
Iho  Civil  iSorvii'o  is  nearly  always  answered  in  lln?  alliruialive. 

.'')lj7r).  iJr.  Hector.]  What  funds  does  tho  IJ  lar.l  receive  for  carrying  on  tho  departraont  ? — Two 
hundred  poniuls  is  voted  annually  by  tho  Assemidy. 

r>l!7().  Jlow  is  that  expended  ? — Last  year  the  exiieiidittiro  was  as  follows  : — .^dverlisini,',  .C3  Os.  8d. ; 
attendaiieo  of  iiieiiibcr  of  IJoard  not  lieiiij;  a  meinlier  of  tho  Civil  Mervico,  £25;  books,  £3  Oa.  Gd.; 
jireparaiion  and  revision  of  papers,  £S0  lUs.  ;  supervision  and  expenses  of  rooms,  furniture,  stationery, 
i<:e.,  £l:U  ().•<.  1.1. 

51)77.   By  whom  are  the  examiners  ap])ointed? — The  members  of  the  Board  are  the  examiners. 
5t57S.  Are  tho  members  of  the  lioard  wlio  are  also  members  of  the  Civil  Serviee  remuuerated  for 
the  examination  iia|)ers? — No. 

507!).  In  the  event  of  any  proposal  being  made  to  coinbiue  tho  Civil  Service  examination  with  the 
matriculation  exaiuinalion  for  the  Universily,  flo  you  lliiiik  any  serious  inconvenience  wr.ikl  !)a  caused 
by  eoiiliuiii^  tho  senior  examination  to  one  period  iu  tho  year  instead  of  its  taking  place  twice  a  year? 
— 1  think  it  would  be  iuconveuieut. 

5CS0.  On  wliat  ground  ? — It  would  bo  inconvenient  to  candidates  for  employment  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

otJSl.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  habit  for  applicants  for  appointments  in  tiio  Civil  Service  to  be  at 
work  on  probation  for  a  certain  period  before  they  actually  undergo  their  examination  ? — Yes. 

5t)S2.  Could  advantage  not  be  taken  of   that  to  allow   them   to   defer   the   examination    until 
December  in  each  year,  without  inflicting  any  inconvenience   upon   them? — Xo ;    it    would    bo   an 
inconvenience,  because  it  would  make  their  probation  a  year  instead  of  six  months. 
56S3.  That  is,  supposing  thej'  entered  the  service  in  January  ? — Y'es. 

SOl-ii.  1  am  now  talking  of  the  senior  candidates? — Yes.  Some  of  the  departments  allow 
candidates  who  have  been  unable  to  jiass  tho  first  time  to  go  up  for  examination  again — this  is  done 
by  the  Survey  Departnieut  and  the  engineer's  branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department — and  iu  such 
eases  the  alteration  which  you  suggest  would  make  the  probation  two  years  instead  of  one  year. 

5GS5.  Ifi'v.  TV.  J.  Habem.]  Do  you  know  if  the  branches  of  the  Service  to  which  you  have 
referred  limit  the  option  of  candidates  in  the  choice  of  their  special  subjects? — Yes,  they  do,  judging 
IVom  t!ie  applications  of  candidates  who  are  probationers  in  loose  departments. 

SGSG.  Tiie  Engineer's  Department,  for  instance,  would  require  that  they  should  take  certain 
mathematical  subjects  ? — Yes. 

56S7.  Dr.  Hector.]  If  tiie  senior  Civil  Service  examination  were  to  be  taken  as  a  general  examina- 
tion by  those  leaving  school,  which  would  be  ihe  most  convenient  period? — December. 

5GSS.  Then  the  midwinter  examination  would  be  of  special  use  for  the  Civil  Service? — Yes,  for 
the  Civil  Service  alone. 

5(589.  And  especially  for  those  who  had  failed  at  the  previous  examination  ? — Yes. 
5690.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  dilficulty  of  adopting  a  midsummer  examination  to  be  identical 
with  the  University  matriculation  examination  cjuld  be  gjt  over  by  having  a  .special  examiuatiou  at 
midwinter  ? — Yes. 

5G91.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which  would  bo  exercised  on  the  examinations  by 
allowing  the  University  to  appoint  the  examiners? — I  should  think  it  would  not  have  much  etfcct  on 
the  Civil  Service  examination  itself,  but  as  combining  that  examination  with  others  I  should  think  it 
would  have  a  most  beueticial  etiect. 

5G92.  Do  you  think  the  examinations  would  be  apt  to  be  too  ab.stract,  and  of  too  hard  a  nature 
'for  the  average  of  applicants  who  applv  from  the  Civil  Service  point  of  view? — Possibly.  I  know  that 
the  Board  has  had  the  subject  before  it  on  previous  occasions,  and  has  felt  that  it  ought  to  i-etaiu  the 
examination  of  camiidates  for  the  Civil  ^^ervice  in  its  own  hands. 

5G93.  Hon.  W.  GMorne.]  Could  you  describe  how  the  examinations  are  couducted  ?  Who 
prepares  the  papers? — The  Board  of  Examiners  in  Wellington. 

5G9i.  Do  tliey  prepare  them  themselves,  or  do  they  employ  people  for  the  purpose  ? — They  nearly 
always  prepare  them  themselves,  tlie  exceptions  being  papers  on  special  subjects. 
5695.  Are  you  not  employed  to  prepare  them  as  secretary  ? — Not  as  secretary. 
5G9G.  But,  practically,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  do  witli  the  preparation  of  the  papers  ? — Yes. 
5097.   Would  you  describe  the  process  adopted  with  regard  to  the  out-stations? — Tiie  papers  are 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  \Yellini;ton.     They  are  then  forwarded  to  some  responsible 
Government  ofSeer,  or  other  person  in  whom  the  Board  can  rely,  at  each  station  at  which  candidates 
hare  applied  to  be  examined. 

509S.  What  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  secrecy  when  the  papers  are  printed,  and  before  they 
are  forwarded? — They  are  printed  at  the  G-overnment  Printing  Office  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  Printer,  and  every  eare  is  taken,  both  by  that  olficer  and  myself,  as  Secretary  to  the  Board, 
to  prevent  anything  being  known. 
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Mr.  Barron.  5699.  Dr.  Ilcc/or.']  IlaB  any  inlsparriage  ever  occurred  to  your  knowledge  ? — None. 

. __  5700.  No  complaiul  has  ever  hocii  made  ? — Xo;  nor  have  I  ever  been  altle  to  discover  in  any  way, 

April  21,  18/0.    o,.  (Jcloct  from  the  papers  of  candidatcH,  that  they  have  Been  the  qucstioDS  belbro  they  were  required 
to  answer  them. 

5701.  Jlon.  TV.  Gishorne.']  Then,  after  the  papers  arc  printed,  the}-  are  sent  to  some  responsible 
])erson  until  the  day  of  examination  takes  place  ? — Ycf — Hcaicd  in  eiivclo|>c.s,  which  are  iiiarkcd  on 
the  outside  when  lliey  are  to  be  opened.  At  the  time  indicated,  the  envelopes  containing  the  jjapers 
are  opened  in  the  caiulidatcH'  i)re.sence,  and  at  tiie  conclusion  of  the  wpecilied  time  the  written  answers 
are  enclosed  in  envelopes  iu  the  presence  of  the  candidates,  and  are  then  returned  to  the  secretary,  at 
Wellington. 

5702.  And  tlio  supervisor  is  constantly  there? — lie  is,  according  to  the  instructions,  constantly 
in  the  ))rcsoiice  of  the  candidates. 

570;{.  Rev.  W.  J.  ITabens.']  How  does  the  supervisor  manage  when  he  has  to  examine  the  reading 
of  the  candidates  ? — The  Board  has  ceased  to  give  reading  lessons  to  candidates  ;  it  found  the  diificulty 
was  so  great. 

5701.  Jlon.  W.  Gishorne.']  There  is  dictation,  is  there  not  ? — Yes;  but  the  candidates  are  not  asked 
to  read. 

5705.  But  tjio  supervisor  reads  out  the  dictation  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

570G.  Then  llio  papers,  when  they  arc  returned,  are,  1  suppose,  submitted  to  the  Board? — Yes ; 
and  tlio  members  of  tho  Board  decide  what  candidates  have  passed,  and  the  names  are  then  gazetted 
according  to  the  order  of  merit. 

5707.  Dr.  lL'ctor.~\  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  how  for  this  examination  has  been 
appreciated  by  the  public,  and  in  what  estimation  it  is  heid  by  teachers  and  others? — Yes.  I  have 
received  letters  fi-om  the  heads  of  several  educational  eslablLshments  .speaking  very  highly  of  it — in 
fact,  going  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  prefer  preparing  candidates  for  the  Civil  .Service  examination  to 
preparing  them  for  the  University  scholarship  examinations.  They  say  that  there  is  such  uncertainty 
with  reu'ard  to  the  standard  of  the  Universitv  scholarship  examinations,  that  boys  are  disheartened  in 
their  preparation  ;  whereas  they  know  what  is  before  tliem  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Service  examination. 

570s.  Has  there  been  any  marked  improvement  in  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  late  years,  as 
far  as  you  can  judge  by  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  candidates'  papers? — There  has  been  an 
improvement  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  a  very  marked  improvement. 

5709.  That,  of  course,  might  arise  from  various  causes  ? — Yes. 

5710.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  You  said  educational  establishments  seemed  to  appreciate  the  examina- 
tion. Do  not  other  establishments— commercial  establishments  and  the  Government  themselves — 
appreciate  it,  by  admitting  the  boys  who  have  passed  the  examination  ? — Yes.  It  is  also  appreciated 
by  employers  generally  of  cleric:',!  work.  The  senior  exauiination  h.-is  of  late  years  been  largely  used 
for  the  lay  examination  for  the  law. 

5711.  How  is  it  used  ? — The  judges  accept  the  certificate  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the  senior 
Civil  Service  examination  as  equivalent  to  their  having  passed  the  general  knowledge  examination. 

5712.  Dr.  Hector.']  Have  you  any  records  that  would  etiable  you  to  ascertain  the  subsequent 
history  of  those  who  have  passed  the  senior  examination? — Xo  ;  1  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  such  information. 

5713.  Is  there  any  general  roll  publi-shed,  beyond  the  annual  roll  of  those  who  have  passed  for  the 
year,  such  as  a  University  would  keep  of  its  graduates  ? — No. 

5711.  IJo  you  tiiink  it  would  be  advisable  to  publish  such  a  register  in  some  form  r^I  don't  think 
so  ;  because  it  is  a  technical  examination,  and  not  like  a  general  test  of  education. 

5715.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  Have  you  ever  heard  any  imputations  of  favouritism,  or  of  injustice 
done  to  boys  who  have  been  examined? — There  have  never  been  any  charges.  I  heard  once,  very  in- 
directly, tliat  a  sclioolmaster  in  Wellington  liad  said  something  about  none  of  his  boys  ever  having 
passed  ;  but  it  came  to  me  so  filtered  that  I  could  not  really  catch  what  it  was  :  it  was  nothing  I  could 
take  notice  of. 

5716.  There  have  been  no  charges  brought  forward  formally  ? — Xo. 

5717.  Can  you  show  us  a  list  of  ilrj  candidates  who  have  presented  themselves,  and  their  places  of 
residence? — We  do  not  publish  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  fail.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
right  to  make  them  public  without  instructions  from  the  Board. 

571s.  Can  you  say  wlicther  of  the  candidates  who  present  themselves  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  bo3-s  who  do  not  pass  from  the  South  than  from  the  Xorlh? — Certainly  not.  The  examination  is 
less  used  by  persons  in  Dunedin  and  Christchurch  because,  I  suppose,  they  have  their  own  colleges  to 
test  the  candidates  in  the  scliools. 

5719.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  many  boys  come  from  Nelson  in  proportion  to  other  places  ? — 
Yes. 

5720.  Have  they  made  it  a  specialty  ? — Yes.  At  the  last  examination  there  were  twenty-nine 
boys  from  Xelson  College  alone. 

Professor  Kirl:  Professor  Kirk,  F.L.S.,  was  examined. 

.     .,"77',o»«  5721.  Hon.  TV.  Gishorne.]  What  is  vour  occupation  ? — Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  at  Wellington 

April  24,  1879.    Q^ii^„^  J  .  f 

5722.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  that  institution? — A  little  over  five  years. 

5723.  What  are  your  duties  there  ?— To  deliver  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science. 

572-1.  How  often  do  you  deliver  them? — I  lecture  three  days  in  the  week,  giving  two  or  three 
lectui'es  a  day,  as  may  be  required. 

5725.  To  any  particular  form,  or  to  all  tho  boys?  Is  attendance  at  the  lectures  optional? — The 
students  who  attend  are  selected  by  the  principal  from  the  upper  forms. 

5720.  How  many  pupils  have  you  ? — The  number  has  varied  from  ten  to  forty.  At  present  I 
have  thirteen. 
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ri727.   Tirv.  W.  J.  jruhriix.']  To  wliai  fdniiM  in  tlio  dcliool  «lo  tliey  boloiiR  ?— Tlio  two  Iiighont  forrnH.  Proftuor  Kirk. 

r)72H.  Tlio  Fiflli  ami  SixUi  ?-- 1  iircHtmio  llicy  woiilJ  now  Ik)  tci-uioJ  tlii!  L'|>|)t'r  mid  Lower  l-'iftli.  iTTiayo 

r.7*J!i.  /Ion.  IV.  (iMoriir:]  VVlinl  ilo  you  li-i-turo  on  ?—Hotai»y,  zoology,  iiiui  goology.    It  i»  opou    April  2*.  187». 
to  tlio  pulilic  to  (itleiicl  on  payment  ol'ccrinin  t'ot-H. 

r)7li().   Do  any  iittonil  ? — No  one  in  altundiiiL;  tliin  »'our«o. 

C7;U.  Arc  you  L'<nin(M'to(l  witli  any  oHht  cJuc-ational  inHtitutiou.or  do  you  (jivo  locturoN  anywhere 
elsoP — I  rnniiot,  ('ii>;n;;o  iu  any  otlior  than  CoIli'Ro  work  witlioiit  tlic  conHcnt  of  tlie  govoniorn, 

'>7ii'2.  And  vou  do  not  luif^ago  in  any  otlior  work? — No;  I  am  not  ciiKagod  in  any  other  work 
oilicially. 

57!J;J.  Arr  you  conncclod  with  tho  Now  Zealand  Institute  ? — Yos  ;  I  aui  one  of  the  govcrnorM. 

r>7;M'.    1  iiieaii  profcHnionally.      Vou  do  not  n'wo  ioelurea  there? — No. 

.'57.'1.''>.  Von  kiunv  all  about  tho  Now  Zealand  limtitulo? — I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  itn 
work  and  with  its  olijoi-tN. 

r>7'M'<.  I)i\  llirlor.]  Do  you  think  tho  non-atlendancr'  of  tho  public  at  the  IceturoB  you  jj'vo  at  the 
Collose  in  lino  to  some  extent  to  tho  circiimMtaneo  of  it.i  iirin;,'  a  hcIiooI  ?  —  1  think  it  in,  to  sorao  extent. 
]\Ii);ht  I  be  ponnilted  to  luld  that  arran^^ciiuMitH  aro  now  in  jirogrrss  for  tho  formation  of  classeH  for 
females.     J  imdcr.itancl  that  u<"xt  term  1  am  to  bo  called  upon  to  lecture  to  a  clasn  of  femalcH. 

r)7;i7.  Have  any  arraiifjemeiitM  been  made  for  extra  evening  claBses  in  connection  with  the  College 
which  will  allect  your  department  ? — Not  that  1  am  awaro  of.  Tho  first  year  after  1  came  to  Welling- 
ton I  delivered  a  course  of  evening  lectures  on  botany.  That  was  attended,  1  think,  on  an  average, 
by  four.  J  made  arrangements  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  zoology,  but  no  one  camo  forward  to 
attend. 

5738.  Jlon.  W.  Gishonic.]  You  were  employed  by  the  College  then? — Those  lectures  were  in 
connection  with  tho  College. 

5739.  Were  they  given  in  town  ? — Yes ;  at  the  Provincial  Buildings. 

5710.  We  wi.sh  to  ascertain  what  your  opinions  are  w  ith  regard  to  technical  education.  Is  the 
New  Zealand  Institute  a  body  adajited  to  give  lectures  and  iiistruclion  in  science,  arts,  and  philosophy 
in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  colony  ?  I  mean,  could  it  get  the  men  for  the  purpose  if  it  had  the  means  of 
paying  them  ?  I  sup]uisc  it  is  represented  in  dill'erent  ])arts  of  the  country  by  branches? — The  various 
Bcientilic  societies  in  the  chief  centres  of  population  are  alfiliated  with  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  aud 
may,  of  course,  in  a  certain  sense  bo  considered  as  its  constituents. 

5741.  Wellington  is  tho  head-quarters? — Yes.  In  Wellington  it  is  represented  by  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  is  alllliated,  and  which  is  the  second  society  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  colouy. 

57-42.  Do  you  know  the  numbers? — Twij  hundred  and  thirty. 

5743.  What  is  the  subscription  ? — A  guinea  ])r'r  annum. 

5744.  Anil  you  have  230  jiaying  members? — Yes. 

5745.  "Will  you  mention  the  other  alfiliated  societies? — There  is  the  Hawke'a  Bay  Society,  called 
tho  Philosophical  Institute,  numbering,  according  to  the  report,  about  68  members;  but  I  believe  the 
number  has  since  increased.  The  subscription  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wellington  Society. 
There  is  the  Auckland  Institute,  which  at  the  same  date  comprised  278  members.  The  subscription 
there  is  the  same,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  At  Nelson  there  is  a  society  called  the  Nelson 
Association  ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  poor  state.  The  number  of  meml>ers  is  estimated  at  50,  but  the  society 
is  not  in  a  condition  of  activity.  The  Canterbury  Philosophical  Institute,  at  Christchurch,  numbers 
100  members.  The  subscription  is  the  same  :  it  was  higher,  but  the  Council  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  it.  The  Otago  Institute,  in  Dunediu,  comprises  22 !•  members,  the  subscription  being  the  same  ; 
and  the  AVcstland  Institute  is  composed  of  175  members. 

574G.  Then  what  does  the  head-quarters  at  Wellington  consist  of? — A  number  of  governors, 
partly  elected  by  the  various  societies  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

5747.  AVhat  does  tho  body  itself  consist  of? — The  body  itself,  as  I  take  it,  consists  of  the  members 
of  the  affiliated  societies. 

574S.  There  is  not  a  separate  body  ? — No. 

5749.  It  is  a  corporate  body,  and  consists  of  tlie  aggregation  of  the  different  affiliated  societies  ?— 
Yes. 

5750.  But  it  is  a  governing  body  itself? — Yes. 

5751.  How  is  the  money  spent  which  is  received  ? — The  chief  portion  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  is  spent  iu  the  publication  of  the  annual  volume  of  transactions. 

5752.  Transactions  from  different  parts  of  the  colony — lectures  delivered  and  papers  read  on 
scientific  subjects  at  the  different  branches  ? — Yes,  on  scientific  subjects  ;  more  especially  those 
intended  to  elucidate  matters  connected  with  the  colony. 

5753.  That  volume  has  been  published  for  how  many  consecutive  years  ? — The  eleventh  volume  is 
now  nearly  ready  for  issue. 

5754.  It  is  a  large  volume  ? — It  contains  from  sis  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pages. 

5755.  It  is  circulated  among  the  scientific  societies  in  England,  is  it  not? — -Yes;  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

5756.  Have  you  heard  what  opinion  is  entertained  of  it  in  places  outside  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

5757.  It  is  appreciated  a  great  deal,  is  it  not  ? — It  takes  the  highest  rank  amongst  similar  publica- 
tions in  the  British  colonies. 

5757a.  And  that  is  all  to  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  ? — Entirely. 

5758.  Dr.  Sector.]  Will  you  explain  about  the  finance? — The  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  is  very  small,  and  consists  in  the  main  part  of  an  annual  grant  of  £500  made  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  Wellington  Society  contributes  a  fixed  proportion — I  think  a  sixth — of  its  entire  subscrip- 
tions. It  is  necessary  for  the  other  alliliated  societies  to  spend  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  their 
income — a  third — in  maintaining  a  public  library  or  a  public  museum  in  their  respective  localities. 

5759.  They  do  not  contribute  in  Wellington,  I  suppose,  to  what  is  called  the  Colonial  Museum  ? — 
Not  directly.  One-sixth  of  the  entire  subscriptions  of  the  Wellington  Society  is  paid  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute. 
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Professor  Kirl:  57CO.  The  Canterbury  Pliilosopliical  Society  does  not  contribute  to  the  CliriHtchurch  Museum  :  it 

docH  not  mainlain  a  separate  iniispuni  of  its  own  ? — No  ;  but  at  CliriKlcburcb  liookn  arc  piiri-ba-sod  every 

April  21,  1870.    ypj,^  ff,  (],g  j,xtcnt  of  one-third  of  ihe  wubsoriptions  of  tlie  local  BOtiety,  and  phiccd  in  tiic  Public  Library 
of  the  town. 

57G1.  And  at  Auckland? — There  the  Museum  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  subscriptions  of  tli 
members  of  the  Auckland  Institute. 

5702.  Jiff.  ir.  J.  Ilahenii.'\  In  thtir  capacity  as  members  ? — The  Museum  in  Auckland  is  the 
Museum  of  the  Auckland  Institute,  and  has  no  income  but  that  which  it  derives  from  the  Institute 
itself. 

57C3.  Dr.  Jfector.]  It  has  tjrants  from  the  fJovcrnint-nt,  I  think? — It  had  one  grant  two  years  ago, 
tow.'irds  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  nicnibcrN  of  the  Institute  have  erected  a  substantial  brick 
building  for  their  museum,  and  the  (iovcrnment  two  years  ago  made  a  very  handsome  grant  to  the 
society  ;  but  there  is  no  grant  in  aid,  and  no  endowment. 

5761.  Jlon.  W.  Oisborne.]  Do  these  different  branches  meet  periodically? — Yes;  each  branch  at 
its  own  centre. 

57(i5.  How  often  ? — Not  fewer  than  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

5760.  And  at  such  meetings  lectures  are  given  ? — It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  papers 
are  read. 

5707.  Do  vou  know  of  any  of  these  societies  that  have  classes,  or  give  instruction  in  any  way? — I 
am  not  awarcs  of  any  classes,  except  in  connection  with  the  Auckland  Institute.  There  is  now  a  collec- 
tion of  models  for  drawing  ;  and  a  teacher  is  paid. 

570M.  Does  the  local  .society  at  Duucdin  contribute  to  the  Museum  there? — Yes;  the  proportion 
of  one-third  of  its  subscriptions,  I  believe,  is  paid  annually  to  the  Jluseum. 

5709.  Itri'.  TV.  J.  Ilo/'riin]  "Were  the  models  purchased,  and  is  the  drawing-teacher  paid,  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institute  at  Auckland  ? — The  models  were  presented  by  a  very  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
society;  and  the  collection  has  been  ailded  to  by  another  member.  AVith  regard  to  the  drawing- 
teacher,  as  1  understand,  one  member  guarantees  the  salary,  but  it  is  ])aid  by  the  Institute. 

5770.  One  tnember  makes  himself  responsible  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  for  any  difference  there 
may  be  between  the  total  amount  of  the  fees  and  the  sum  due  annually  to  the  teacher? — As  1  under- 
stand, there  are  no  fees  ;  all  persons  who  choose  can  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher. 

5771.  Then,  practically,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  a  private  doniition  to  the  Institute? — Yes.  I 
may  say  that  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  matter. 

5772.  Hon.  W.  Gisbonie.]  1  understand  that,  w  ith  only  the  assistance  of  £500  a  year  from  the 
State,  the  New  Zealand  Institute  really  performs  the  following  functions : — It  has  branches  at  the 
diflerent  centres  of  population  throughout  the  colony;  it  has  papers  read  there  periodically  ;  it  pub- 
lishes annually  a  volume  of  ])hilosopliical  transactions,  which  is  widely  circulated  in  the  colony  and 
abroad,  and  very  much  apjirccialed ;  it  contributes  through  some  of  its  branches  to  the  maintenance  of 
mnseuuis,  and  also  to  the  juiblic  libraries?  Are  not  those  the  chief  functions  which  it  fuKils? — Ithink 
the  last  one  mentioned  will  recinire  a  little  modification.  It  is  rather  the  cause  of  contributions  being 
made  to  public  libraries  than  tiic  source  from  which  the  contributions  come. 

5773.  But  it  does  all  those  things  I  have  mentioned  exclusively  out  of  the  funds  derived  from 
private  subscriptions,  with  the  exception  of  the  £500  which  is  annually  granted  by  the  Stale? — Yes  ; 
if  you  include  the  New  Zealand  Institute  and  its  branches.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  recorded  that  a  volume  of  transactions  is  presented  to  each  member  of  all  the  affiliated  societies  who 
has  paid  his  current  subscription  ;  and  I  think  more  is  done  in  that  way  towards  keeping  these  societies 
coinET,  and  "oins  in  a  somewhat  vigorous  manner,  than  would  be  done  bv  a  grant  of  three  or  four 
times  the  present  amount  expended  in  other  ways. 

577-1.  Dr.  Hector.]  How  far  does  the  value  of  the  volume  represent  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tion ? — A  book  of  its  size,  and  got  up  in  the  same  way,  would  certainly  fetch  a  much  higher  price.  If  an 
edition  of  a  similar  size  to  that  w  hicli  we  issue  were  published,  it  could  not  be  sold  for  the  price  of  the 
subscription. 

5775.  What  is  the  price  of  the  book  ? — It  is  supposed  to  be  one  guinea.  No  copy  is  allowed  to  be 
sold  under  a  guinea.  That  represents  the  subscription.  I  may  state  that  several  of  the  volumes  are 
now  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  and  copies  arc  bought  up  wherever  they  can  be  got. 

5770.  Has  the  New  Zealand  Institute  any  land  endowment  ? — No. 

5777.  Do  you  tiiink  there  would  be  any  demand  in  Wellington  and  the  other  principal  cities  of 
the  colony  for  evening  lectures  of  a  technical  character,  adapted  for  artisans  and  persons  engaged  in 
business  who  might  desire  a  little  more  education  than  they  received  at  school  ? — 1  think  there  would 
be  a  demand. 

577S.  I  am  now  talking  of  technical  education,  apart  from  that  either  provided  or  contemplated 
by  the  University  arrangements  ;  something  coming,  as  it  were,  between  the  education  received  by  the 
artisan  and  the  lower  stages  of  what  you  would  term  University  education?  I  mean  applied  science, 
drawing,  mechanics,  and  subjects  of  that  kind,  which  bear  directly  upon  the  employment  of  the  people  ? 
— To  some  extent  I  think  there  would  be:  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  growth. 

5779.  Are  you  aware  that  the  New  Zealaud  Institute  Act  contemplated  the  growth  of  such  in- 
stitutions ? — Yes. 

5780.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  intrust  the  development  of  such  technical  schools,  for 
artisans  and  the  classes  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  University,  to  the  New  Zealand  Institute  ?— 
It  could  be  done,  certainly  ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Institute  should  be  furnished  with  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

57SI.  Do  the  museums,  as  at  ])resent  existing,  more  or  less  directly,  in  relation  to  the  Institute, 
exercise,  in  vour  opinion,  an  educational  effect? — To  a  certain  eitent. 

5782.  Do  you  consider  that  by  proper  organization  that  effect  could  bo  greatly  increased  ? — Un- 
doubtedlv. 
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TiTs.'l.  ITiiw  would  you  pro]io«o  doinc;  tlmlr — Witli  rccfti'd  lo  Hip  ofl't'ct  iUelf,  I  thiiilc  one  evidenco   rrofntor  Kirk. 

(if  it.  limy  1)0  M'l'ii  ill  tlio  iliiTojiM'  of  wi'ilciM  in  llio  IrjiumirtioiiH.      Wo  liiivo  niiioiin^l  our  wrilfTH  now  

KcviTJiI  yoimt;  men  who  Imvo  rcfcivcil  (ho  eliict"  )ior(iiiii  of  tlioir  cducnlioii  in  tho  roloiiy.     That  fiiit    ■Ap"l  21,  1870. 
nloiio,  I  tliiiik,  nIiiuvh  Ihiit  an  ciliicalioiinl  iiillucnco  Iiah  hccii  cxcrciHcd,  iiul  iicrhn|iH  H(didy  by  muHOUiiia, 
but  by  llu)K(i  iiiNtiliilioiiM  in  (■oiiiu'rtioii  with  otiu-i'  ii^^cnciix. 

.ITS I.  Do  you  think  thai  lo  olitaiii  the  full  hcncfil  from  a  niiiHcum  in  nny  place  there  Nhould  bo 
Ici'tun-H  ill  coiiiicctioii  with  it? — V(>!<. 

57x5.  Do  you  think  it  ndviHahio  (hat  iiitiuruinH  intended  for  the  public,  and  organized  and  founded 
out  of  fuiiilx  other  than  I'^nivcrKity  I'iiikIh,  Hliould  bo  [)hiced  under  direct  control  iu  relation  to  tho  Uni- 
versity ? — Not  MH  (he  UniverMity  is  eoi.Ntitutcd  now. 

JJ7SG.  7iVi'.  IV.  J.  Jlnlirits.]  For  what  trades  do  you  think,  in  tho  present  stnge  of  our  progress  in 
thin  eiilony,  tochnicnl  in.'<truction  is  no('C«.'<ary,  or  would  bo  hij;hiv  valued  by  tbosc  for  whom  it  is 
intended  y — I  niiouhi  not  like  to  nay  it  would  b(>  hi{;hly  valued  by  tho  hulk. 

57.S7.  1  say,  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  y  —  Hif;hly  valued  by  n  few  amongst  them — most 
of  (ho  decoi-ativo  trades,  for  instance,  and  (howo  eiif;ai;ed  in  ornamental  woi-k.  1  think  wo  should  find 
a  few  of  (he  more  inlelligcnt  nmoni;st  them  who  wouKl  like  to  avail  themselves  of  technical  instruction, 
and  particularly  artisans  whose  work  is  in  wood  or  metal. 

.')7.'<S.  Do  yon  think  tliat,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  mere  utility  fif  inslruclion  in  science,  such 
as  could  bo  given  in  connection  with  museums,  it  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  recreation  and  general 
enlightenment,  that  ])rovision  should  bo  made  in  that  direction  y — Ye.s,  decidedly.  It  would  be  held 
to  be  a  piece  of  gross  ignorance  if  any  ordinary  jierson  were  not  able  to  indicate  the  position  and  chief 
peculiarities  of  any  given  country,  and  (hero  ought  to  bo  a  corresponding  state  of  things  with  regard 
to  the  chief  facts  in  natural  and  physical  science;  but  nothing,  1  think,  is  more  absurd  than  the 
blunders  which  persons  of  even  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  occasionally  fall  into  from  ignorance 
of  these  subjects. 

57S9.  You  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  are  some  1,200  subscribers  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  ? — Yes. 

5700.  Do  these  persons  take  an  interest  in  matters  brought  before  the  Institute  purely  from  a 
utilitarian  view  ;  or  is  it  because  of  a  general  interest  in  anything  that  is  infcllectuarr — The  bulk  of 
them,  of  course,  from  tho  general  interest  they  take  in  any  intullcctual  matter;  but  the  smaller  number 
from  a  direct  interest  in  the  particular  matter  under  consideration  at  the  time. 

O701.  In  your  opinion  how  far  would  persons  who  have  shown  in  that  practical  way  that  thertake 
an  interest  in  such  matters,  and  who  contribute  towards  tliem,  and  have  alroady  organized  museums, 
bo  the  proper  persons  to  have  the  immediate  control  of  au  expenditure  in  organizing  a  system  of 
lectures  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  ott'-hand.  1  certainly  think  the  matter  should 
bo  arranged  under  some  system  supervised  by  the  central  authority. 

5702.  AVoukl  tho  New  Zealand  Institute  afford  that  central  authority  ? — Yes. 

5703.  Hon.  TV.  Gishonie]  I  observe  by  the  Act  that  the  Museum  at  Wellington  is  part  of  the 
Institute,  aud  that  the  officer  who  superintends  the  Museum  is  paid  by  the  colony.  Therefore  that  is 
so  much  more  assistance  the  colony  gives  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  Is  not  that  the  case  r — The 
Museum  itself  is  the  property  of  the  colony. 

579-1.  The  2nd  clause  of  the  Act  says:  "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  iu  Council  from 
time  to  time  to  a])point  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  superintend  and  carry  out  the  geological  survey  of 
the  colony,  and  also  to  superintend  the  formation,  establishment,  and  management  of  a  public  tausenm 
and  laboratory,  to  form  jxirt  of  the  property  of  the  institution  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  if  required 
so  to  do  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  with  such  salary,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  as  to  the  Governor  in  Council  shall  seem  meet."  Then  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  4th  clause  that,  "'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  appointed  to  superintend  and  carry 
out  the  said  survey,  aud  if  required  by  the  Governor  so  to  do,  from  time  to  time  to  superintend  the  for- 
mation and  establishment  of  any  museum  or  laboratory  intended  to  be  established  by  any  society  incor- 
porated with  the  institution  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  but  the  necessary  travelling  aud  other  expenses  of 
stich  person  incident  to  such  superintendence  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  and  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  society  establishing  the  said  museum  or  laboratory,  and  the  same  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  be  paid 
iu  advance."  Now,  I  understand  from  those  provisions  that  the  Museum  at  Wellington  is  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Institute.     Is  that  correct  r — It  is  evidently  the  case  from  the  Act. 

5705.  Dr.  Hector.']  Eeferring  to  clause  10  of  the  Act,  yoti  will  observe  that  it  is  only  permissive 
for  the  Government  to  hand  over  the  Museum.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  Museum  property  has 
been  handed  over  by  the  Government  to  the  Institute  r — I  am  not  aware  that  the  Board  has  been  for- 
mally placed  in  possession  of  it. 

579G.  As  a  governor  of  the  Institute,  are  you  aware  of  any  direct  control  that  the  Board  exercises 
over  the  administration  of  the  Museum  or  of  the  Laboratory? — No. 

5797.  Do  they  apply  any  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  in  support  of  the  Museum  or  Laboratory  ? 
— Not  as  far  as  I  am  .iware. 

579S.  Are  you  aware  how  any  property  which  the  Institute  receives  in  the  way  of  specimens  or 
books  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Museum  ? — Such  things  are  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Institute. 

5709.  And  entered  as  deposits  in  the  Museum  r — Yes — available  for  the  public. 

5800.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  University  examinations  in  your  department  ? 
— Yes,  two — one  with  regard  to  a  regulation  laid  down  by  the  University,  which  has  not  been  carried 
out.  The  regulation  I  refer  to  is  the  following: — "In  each  of  the  above  stibjects  [zoology,  botany, 
geology]  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  show  a  practical  acquaintance,  by  means  of  specimens,  with 
the  subject  selected,  and  a  caudidate  in  any  one  of  the  three  latter  subjects  must  possess  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  biology."  The  first  part  of  this  regulation  has  never  been 
brought  into  force. 

5S01.  Hei:  TV. ./.  Habens.]  And  you  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced "? — Decidedly. 

37— H.  1. 
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Frofetsor  Kirk.  .')S02.   Tlon.  W.  Qisbonti:.]  When  was  it  first  made  a  regulation? — In  1S75.     The  oilier  point  I 

wish  to  refer  to  in  the  desirability  of  the  Universit}'  undertaking  to  produce  a  Kerieu  of  tcil-bouks  ou 

April  24, 18/9.    natural  scienec,  upeciallj'  for  New  Zealand  Ktudents. 

5803.  I}r.  Hector.']  Do  you  think  it  w  an  advisablo  thing  that  text-book.-?  ehoulJ  be  mentioned  in 
announcing  the  unbjccts  for  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  it  neeeBsary  ;  but  I  certainly  think  all 
tcai-hers  of  natural  Bcienec  in  New  Zealand  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  local 
fauna  and  flora. 

5S01.  Then  your  reinaik  has  not  so  much  refcrenco  to  tho  stating  of  text-books,  but  to  the  pre- 
paration of  certain  text-books  which  are  not  in  existence? — Yes. 

iJSOj.  Do  you  think  it  i.s  the  duty  of  the  University,  as  an  examining  body,  to  prepare  test- 
bonks  ? — Under  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  at  tlio  present  time,  I  tliink  it  \».  We  cannot  expect 
private  individuals  to  undertake  it — the  sale  for  some  years  would  be  so  very  limited. 

580G.  liev.  W.  E.  Mnljan.]  Do  many  take  up  natural  science  for  the  B.A.  examination  ? — I  could 
not  say  tho  number.  We  have  had  three  at  Wellington  College,  all  of  -.vliom  have  passed  in  that 
subject. 

5S07.  Dr.  Ilector.]  llavc  any  of  your  students  taken  senior  scholarships : — No ;  only  one 
competed. 

Mr.  W.  Clarl:  Mr.  W.  Ci-AnK  was  examined. 

A    il^7'l8"9  5808.  ITon.  W.  Gisboriir.']  Arc  you  not  Treasurer  to  the  Wesleyan  Society  in  Wellington? — Tes, 

"     '  '  in  conjunction  witii  the  resident  minister. 

5.S09.  Who  is  the  resident  minister  ? — The  Eev.  Mr.  Kirk,  who  has  recently  arrived. 
5810.  We  wished  to  inquire  about  the  Wesley  an  Estate  on  the  Terrace,  ])art  of  which  has  been 
sold.  Tiie  moneys  received  are  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  trust  property.  Are  those  proceeds  appro- 
priated in  conformity  with  the  original  trust,  or  are  they  nscd  generally  as  money  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  ? — They  are  kept  sacred  for  educational  purposes ;  there  has  not  been  a  penny  of  that  money 
spent  for  the  gciu  ral  purposes  of  the  society. 

.3811.  AVhat  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  the  land  ? — The  funds  whicli  have  been  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  arc  invested  either  in  mortgages  or  in  property  in  other  parts  of  the 
province. 

5812.  And  used  for  educational  purposes  ? — Used  sacredly  for  educational  purposes. 

5813.  In  the  colony? — In  Wellington  and  at  Auckland. 

5814.  Ji'v.  IV.  J.  HaLens.]  Would  yoa  state  to  what  institutions  the  income  is  applied  ? — In 
Wellington  we  arc  maintaining  a  day-sdiool  in  Dixon  Street,  and  £100  has  been  devoted  for  the  last 
Tear  or  two  to  the  Three  Kings  Institution  at  Auckland,  wl.cre  Native  youtlis  are  being  trained.  Tlie 
feeling  of  the  tru.stces  was  that  Native  youths  should  be  sent  to  that  institution  from  the  Wellington 
Province  ;  but  we  could  not  procure  tiiem  here,  and  they  were  sent  from  the  Auckland  Province. 

5815.  Jlo7i.  TV.  Ghhorne.^  Mut  yon  subscribe  money  to  the  Three  Kings? — Yes;  we  forward 
money  year  by  year  for  that  purpose.  We  arc  not  obliged  to  send  it,  and  would  not  do  so  if  it  were 
requiri  d  in  Wellington. 

581G.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  original  grant  of  the  land  ? — There  is,  no  doubt,  a  copy  in  the 
possessii  u  of  the  trustees. 

5817.  Jiev.  TV.  J.  Ualens.']  Can  you  state  what  sum  is  out  at  interest? — Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings. 

5818.  AVhat  class  of  security  is  that  invested  in? — It  is  lent  to  the  difl'erent  church  trustees  in 
connection  with  the  Weslevan  body,  and  they  are  paying  interest. 

5819.  What  rate  of  interest  do  they  pay  ? — It  was  invested  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when 
money  was  more  plentiful  than  at  present,  at  6  per  cent. 

5820.  Por  what  term  is  it  lent  ? — It  would  be  lent,  no  doubt,  subject  to  a  few  months'  notice. 
The  trustees  would  not  consider  it  fair  to  call  it  in  at  less  thau  six  mouths'  notice.  The  borrowers 
have  the  piivilegc  of  paying  off  £100  or  £200  at  a  time. 

5S21.  Have  there  been  any  recent  repayments? — Within  the  last  twelve  months  the  Manners 
Street  trustees  have  paid  off  £100  or  £150. 

5822.  AVhat  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  property  in  Wellington,  does  the  We.'^leyan 
Methodist  Societj'  hold  in  AVellingtou  for  educational  purposes  under  ait  educational  trust? — There 
are  three  acres  that  were  retained  from  the  sale  of  the  block,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  money 
invested 

5823.  Dr.  Hector^  That  is  the  difference  between  the  seventy-three  acres  granted  and  the  seventy 
acres  sold  in  lSfa'5  to  the  Superintendent  ? — We  had  those  three  acres  let  on  lease  for  £60  per  annum. 

5824.  What  tiile  does  the  AVesleyan  body  rely  upon  for  holding  these  three  acres? — I  believe 
they  rely  on  having  sold  seventy  acres  out  of  seventy-three,  the  three  remaining  iu  the  original  grant. 

5825.  Do  they  still  hold  the  original  gram  ? — I  believe  so. 

5S2G.  AVas  the  conveyance  required  by  the  3rd  clause  of  "The  City  Reserves  Act,  1S71,"  duly 
made  ? — That  is  an  error — the  sale  was  only  of  tho  seventj'  acres. 

5827.  Wherein  do  yon  mean  the  error  existed  ? — In  the  Schedule  of  the  Act.  The  whole  block 
was  included  ;  but  it  v.as  an  error. 

5828.  Then,  as  this  Act  stands  at  prceut,  there  is  no  title  to  the  three  acres? — 'We  rely  on  tho 
Registry  Office.  It  is  show n  there  that  we  have  only  parted  with  the  seventy  acres,  and  that  the  three 
acres  really  remain  in  our  posses.^ion. 

5829.  Bee.  TV.  J.  Habeitx  ]  Do  you  know  whether  the  trustees  have  ever  sought  to  have  what  you 
have  just  described  as  a  mistake  in  the  Schedule  rectified  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  there  haye 
been  any  serious  efforts  made.     AVe  regard  it  as  a  clerical  error. 

5830.  The  rent  from  this  land  is  devoted  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  trust? — Yes. 

5831.  Do  you  know  if  the  trustees  hold  that  they  are  bound  to  consider  the  Maori  race  in  the 
opplication  of  this  money  ? — Decidedly. 
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6932.  And  do  you  luiow  if  lliov  ooimldor  that  tlio  trUHt  wn«  intended  r.illici'  for  what  may  bo  failed    Mr.  W.  Clark. 

bcn(noli»nl  ('(hu-ation  than  for  lii^'licir-ulndtt  odui'iiliun  t* — I'or  hL>ncvolciit  purpuHi)*,  1  tliitik,  decidedly.  

'I'liat  iH  fli-nrlv  Hlali-d  in  llio  tivimi.  ■*!"•''  24, 1879. 

.'H:i;t.  WluMi  nionny  in  eonlrilinlcd  by  the  trnntern,  of  whom  yon  oro  one,  for  Iho  pnrpoauH  of  tho 
'i'lirco  Kiii^'N  InHliinlioM,  yon  nnilcrritaud  that  Iho  applicalion  id'  Niirh  uranl  in  lo  ihc  education  of  tlio 
Maorix  in  thai,  iiistiinlion,  niilior  llnin  to  that  oriilndcniH  for  the  Wenli^yan  niiniHtry  who  uru  uIh<i 
I  lure  y- Wo  .•on-<idi'r  it  is  lor  llui  Maori  Mtiicii'iitN.  'J'lic  tniHlccH  would  not  vote  uionoy  to  that  inNtitu- 
tion,  iiH  far  aa  I  know  their  mind,  lor  any  othi'i*  purpoHe  tlian  for  the  MaorJH. 

C)X'M.   Aro  lliiTO  any  Jlaori  eliildren  atteodinL,'  tho  day-Hehool  which  in  held  in  W(dlit)t,'ton  ?  —  No. 

5s;{,'>.  Im  it  tho  viow  of  the  trn.-<lcen  that  llicy  arc  devoting;  a  part  of  the  money  to  tho  iniercHlH  of 
(ho  Maori  lacc^  hy  nialiiMi,'  fj;rantH  to  tho  Three  KinfjM  luHiiintion,  and  part  of  the  moncv  to  tho 
iiilcre.siM  ol"  iho  otiior  NuiijoelH  of  Her  Majosly  in  eonnuction  with  JJi.ton  .Street  School  ? — Thoao  are 
tho  pnrposoH  to  which  the  nioneys  are  tUnotc<l. 

">s:iiJ.  /foil.  II'.  (Jis/wnii:]  If  I  rcnienihcr  tho  grant  aright,  the  cdncation  was  to  bo  limited  to 
porsons  in  Wellington  r  —  No  ;  it  would  inchnlc  Natives,  J  think — even  thoHo  of  the  .South  Pacific. 

5S37.  J  understand  that  the  proeeeiln  ol'  the  Bale  aro  devoted  e.telustively  to  tho  purposirs  of  tho 
trust? — That  isi  iiuite  corroci ;  tlieiv  has  not  been  ouo  penny  deyotcd  to  any  other  pur])Ose. 

Jfr.  J.\i[UsMcKKUUOW  was  examined.  Mr.  McKerrow. 

.'SS.S'^.  Hon.  W.  Gisboriie.]  You  aro  the  Assistant  .Surveyor-General  of  Xew  Zealand  ? — Ten.  April  21  1879. 

D^ai).  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  tho  service  ? — Twenty. 

5510.  You  have  had  j^'real  expericueo  in  connection  with  the  education  of  Rurveyors  ? — Yes  ;  I  was 
examiner  for  several  years  la  t)taf,'o. 

5511.  We  wanted  to  know  what  your  views  were  in  eonnection  with  the  education  of  surveyors, 
so  far  as  the  public  aro  concerrie(l  —  whether  it  could  be  included  in  higher  cdncation.  Would  you 
Btato  how  surveyors  aro  (jualilled  now — 1  uioan  surveyors  both  inside  and  outside  tlie  Government 
Bcrvico  F — The  qualitlcalions  we  desire  are  not  alw.ays  ])ossesscd  by  surveyors.  We  always  desire  that 
a  survevor  should  know  the  first  si.x  books  of  Euclid  ;  that  ho  should  also  know  plane  tri2;ouomctry,  and 
liave  facility  in  coniputiui^  by  plane  triy;nnoniolry  ;  also,  that  he  should  know  algebra  as  I'ar  as  quadn.tic 
equations;  ami,  of  course,  tho  usi^  and  adjustincut  of  his  instruniput,  and  how  to  rectify  it  when  it  gets 
out  of  order.  We  also  require  considerable  facility  in  map-drawing  ;  so  that  the  surveyor  can  make  his 
work  legible  to  the  public  or  to  tho  department.  That  comprises  all  we  require  of  what  I  may  call  the 
ordinary  surveyor. 

aSkl.  Would  you  explain  if  there  is,  by  custom  or  by  law,  any  society  wiiich  requires  any  qualifi- 
cation ? — There  is  not. 

5S43.  Can  any  man  who  likes  set  up  as  a  surveyor  without  haviug  tho  slightest  qu.alificatiou  ? — 
Ho  m.iy,  but  he  cannot  do  very  much  work  :  his  plans  would  not  be  received  by  the  Land  Transfer 
Department  or  bj'  the  Government  departments  until  he  had  obtained  the  authorization  of  the 
ISurveyor-ticnerars  Department ;  and  that  would  only  be  given  to  him  when  he  had  manifested  what 
was  deemed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  1  have  already  enumerated  ;  and — what  is  perhaps 
still  more  important  in  the  case  of  men  wdio  come  to  the  colony — wo  are  esceediuglv  particular  as  to 
what  experience  the  surveyor  has  had  iu  the  lield— what  actu.al  service  he  has  undertaken. 

oSli  That  checks,  in  fact,  private  cinploymcnt  of  unqualified  men;  because  either  the  Land 
Transfer  Dcpartmeut  or  your  department  would  refuse  to  receive  their  plans  r — Yes. 

oSIj.  Then  what  education  is  necessar}-  on  tho  part  of  a  young  man  who  desires  to  become  a 
survej'or  ? — He  would  require  to  possess  the  qualifications  I  have  mentioned. 

5SiG.  I  mean,  is  there  any  examination  held  before  you  give  the  authority  ? — There  is  for  youug 
men.     We  will  suppose  a  young  man  wants  to  join  the  service 

58i7.  Not  the  service,  but  wants  to  become  a  surveyor? — -We  have  nothing  to  do  wi:h  any  person 
wishing  to  become  a  surveyor  unless  he  wants  to  join  otir  department. 

oSiS.  Then  there  is  no  Board  or  institution  which  would  qualify  him  here? — Xo ;  there  is  no 
Board  that  takes  coguiz.ance  of  him  when  he  enters  upon  his  career.  But  before  he  can  be  authorized 
he  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Survey  Department. 

oS19.  But  suppose  I  wanted  to  be  a  private  surveyor — not  to  join  the  Government  service — and 
I  had  survey  work,  and  said  I  was  competent — that  would  necessitate  that  the  .Survey  Department 
should  examine  me  to  see  whether  I  v.-as  competent  or  not? — Yes. 

5S50.  Therefore  you  have  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  qualification  of  private  surveyors  ? — At 
that  sta;;e,  yes.    I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  time  when  the  surveyor  began  his  apprenticeship. 

5851.  I  mean,  you  do  not  go  into  the  question  at  first  ? — No  ;  only  when  he  asks  for  authorization. 

5852.  Then  you  examine  him  ? — Yes. 

5853.  You  have  to  institute  an  examination  of  his  qualifications  ? — Yes. 

585 i.  How  do  you  do  that  ? — P.artly  by  written  examination — written  examination  in  such  ques- 
tions as  we  may  put  to  him  in  the  six  books  of  Euclid.  We  generally  give  him  questions  iu  plane 
trigonometry — ;iust  ordinary  solutions  of  triangles;  one  or  two  algebraic  questions — common  eqtia- 
tions ;  and  we  try  him  also  in  decimals.  Besides  that,  we  require  him  to  make  an  actual  survey,  which 
we  indicate  to  him — some  survey  about  Wellington.  We  tell  him  to  begin  .at  one  trig,  station,  and 
carry  a  trial  survey  over  a  piece  of  rough,  hilly  country  to  another  trig,  station.  He  would  have  to 
reduce  this  work,  and  show  it  iu  a  tabulated  form.  That  also  enables  us  to  see  his  style  of  mapping — 
whether  he  can  make  a  present.able  map  or  not.  This  examination,  together  with  n(jt  less  than  two 
years'  field  ])ractice,  will  entitle  him  to  receive  an  authority  to  execute  surveys,  and  his  plans  will  be 
received  at  the  various  Government  offices. 

5S55.  Has  the  ilcpartment  to  go  through  all  that  trouble  without  receiving  any  fee? — Yes. 

585().  Therefore  the  .Survey  Office  really  acts  as  an  Examination  Board  for  suiTeyors  generallv? — 
Yes ;  and  a  very  great  trouble  it  is  :   the  examination  takes  about  three  d.ays. 

5S57.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  issue  a  certificate  as  a  result  of  this  examination? — Yes  ;  we  issue  a 
diploma. 
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Mr.  McKerrow.  TiSSS.  And  has  that  diploma  any  weight  outside  the  colony? — None  at  all,  except  that  it  is  a 

^      certificato  Unit  the  Ijoldor  lui«  g.mo  through  a  certain  course. 

iipnl  ^l,  1879.  ns.ji).  Aro  Kimilar  diplomas  is.sucd  by  otlicr  colouieu,  and  do  they  carry  any  weight  with  the 

Survey  Ollicc  hero? — Very  little  weight. 

5SG0.  Rev.  IV.  E.  Mulfan.]  A  m:in  cannot  practise  as  a  surveyor  without  obtaining  a  ocrtifieate 
from  you? — lie  may  subdivide  a  gentleman's  freehold  estate,  or  catimuto  the  amount  of  growing 
crops ;  but  lie  cannot  get  his  survey  recorded. 

58GI.  Docs  the  Land  Transfer  Department  require  the  authorization  of  the  Chief  Surveyor? — It 
does  now,  and  has  done  so  since  the  survey  was  placed  under  our  department. 

5S02.  Dr.  Hector.]  What  amount  of  general  preliminary  education  do  you  consider  desirable  for 
a  surveyor  to  possess  ? — He  whould  have  gone  througli  six  books  of  Euclid.  I  look  upon  that  as  the 
technical  requirement. 

58(!:5.  That  you  have  already  mentioned? — Three  years  under  the  tuition  and  guidance  of  a 
thoronijhly  competent  surveyor. 

")SG|..  Tliat  aii;ain  is  technieal.  T  moan  general  education,  apart  from  his  duties  as  a  surveyor? — 
An  ordinary  sehool  education.  It  does  not  make  a  man  a  bit  belter  surveyor  it"  ho  is  a  good  classical 
scholar  ;  nor  do  I  think  a  knowledge  of  history  has  any  etfect,  except,  of  course,  that  au  intelligent 
man  is  always  better  than  one  wlio  has  not  that  advantage. 

58U.J.  You  have  found,  then,  in  jiractice  that  persons  of  educated  intelligence  make  tho  better 
surveyors? — Those  who  possess  a  malheinalical  education  arc  invariably  the  best  surveyors. 

5S(Jt;.  And  you  consider  that  a  surveyor  who,  in  tho  course  of  a.  survey,  may  be  called  upon  to  lay 
off  roads,  classify  country,  and  jirobably  set  aside  reserves,  should  not  have  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  other  than  mathematical? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5SU7.  Jicv.  W.  J.  Habens.]  In  making  an  a])pointment  to  special  work  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
have  regard  to  a  man's  qualifications  outside  those  of  a  mathematical  kind  ? — In  appoiniing  a  Chief 
iSurveyor  to  any  district,  we  do  not  probably  select  the  best  arithmetician  in  the  service.  We  appoint  a 
gentleman  who  has  tact,  and  would  be  a  good  administrator,  and  who  wouhl  have  command  of  his  temper, 
and  possess  other  characteristics  that  would  insure  for  him  respect.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  all  the 
elements  (hat  enter  into  ones  consideration  ;  but  the  otficcr  is  selected  from  considerations  apart  from 
his  mathematical  knowledge.  When  you  were  speaking  before  about  the  qualifications  of  a  surveyor  I 
was  thinking  more  of  the  mere  science  of  nicasurcmcnt ;  but  with  regard  to  the  classifynig  of  land  and 
the  reporting  on  laud,  which  have  since  been  referred  to,  a  surveyor  for  those  purposes  would  be  better 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  surface  geology,  of  farming,  and  it  would  be  dilBcult  to  say  what  subject  it 
would  not  be  well  for  him  to  know. 

5S0y.  Ifnii.  W.  GIsbonu:]  Is  there  any  institution  in  England,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  which 
requires  qualifications  on  the  part  of  surveyors,  or  which  gives  a  certificate  that  is  recognized 
here  ? — No. 

5SG9.  Dr.  JTecfor.]  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  tho  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers? — Xo.  Tou 
can  easily  see  why  that  is  the  case.  At  Home,  surveying  is  much  less  important  than  it  is  in  the  colo- 
nies. Estates  are  all  divided  there,  and  things  go  on  very  much  the  same  from  generation  to  generatiou. 
The  ordinary  surveyors  could  not  perform  a  trigonometrical  survey,  or  survey  a  large  area  of  country  ; 
they  aro  men  wlio  simply  lay  oft'  small  blocks  of  ground  for  people  to  build  houses  upon,  and  mere 
land  measurers. 

5S70.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  Would  a  member  of  tlie  Institute  of  Engineers  be  recognized  by  you 
as  a  qualified  surveyor?— No  ;  we  arc  very  particular  on  that  point.  Our  experience  is  that  engineers, 
as  a  rule,  are  very  poor  surveyors  indeed.  Even  very  eminent  engineers  are  very  i)Oor  surveyors. 
There  is  a  sort  of  idea  amongst  engineers  that  they  are  a  very  superior  class  to  the  surveyors  ;  and  this 
idea — which  is  a  mere  piece  of  conceit — prevents  them  from  taking  that  care  and  giving  that  attention 
to  minute  measurements  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  good  surveyors.  Their  surveying  I  would 
call  fragmentary.  In  taking  the  levels  for  a  bridge,  or  even  for  a  railway-line,  au  engineer  considers  a 
few  links  more  or  less  in  a  short  distance  of  very  little  consequence  ;  whereas  a  surveyor's  work  is  all 
governed  by  trigonometrical  distances,  and  he  has  to  fix  so  many  points  over  a  diversified  surface,  which 
points  have  to  be  mapped  as  though  this  surface  were  level,  and  his  skill  is  required  to  overcome  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  siirl'ace,  and  to  bring  his  work  all  in,  so  that  it  will  close  within  eight  links  to  the 
mile.  In  this  rough  country,  with  all  the  difficulties  of  an  uneven  surface,  surveying  requires  continual 
plodding  carefulness,  and  accuracy  can  only  be  obtained  after  several  years'  constant  experience. 

oS71.  Dr.  Hecior.']  Could  you  describe  the  examination  that  cadets  are  expected  to  pass  before 
entering  the  Survey  Department  ? — We  are  just  bringing  out  the  second  edition  of  the  survey  instruc- 
tions, which  arc  as  follows  :  "  The  candidate  for  apprenticeship  must  exhibit  a  satisfactory  certificate 
from  his  schoolmaster  ;  also  a  certificate  of  his  having  ])assed  the  junior  examination  under  '  The  Civil 
Service  Act,  ISGG.'  He  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twcntv-five  years  of  age.  Besides  the  above, 
a  satisfactory  departmental  inquiry,  as  to  good  eyesight  for  observing,  a  healthy  constitution,  a  legible 
hand,  and  a  taste  for  draw  ing,  is  necessary  to  qualify.  .  .  During  apprenticeship,  which  extends  over 
three  years — one  in  office  and  two  in  the  field — the  senior  examination  under  the  Civil  Service  Act  must 
be  passed;  otherwise  no  future  engagement  nor  promotion  is  guaranteed.  If  this  be  passed,  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  undergo  a  departmental  inquiry  as  to  knowledge  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  use 
and  adjustment  of  the  theodolite,  and  a])tness  in  map-drawing.  A  certificate  of  good  conduct  and 
comjietcuec  from  a  Crown  Lands  Surveyor  must  also  be  shown.  These  requirements  being  complied  with 
qualify  for  jiromotion  into  tiie  grade  of  actual  or  section  survcvor.  in  order  to  obtain  employment 
in  the  geographical  or  standard  branch  a  knowledge  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  algebra  will  be 
necessarv ;  the  use  and  adjustment  of  sextant,  alt-azimuth,  and  transit  instruments;  also  of  practical 
astronomy,  particularly  in  reference  to  latitude,  longitude,  and  true  meridian.'' 

5872.  Is  there  any  further  examination  beyond  what  you  have  specified? — No. 

5873.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Habeas.']  Does  promotion  depend  on  the  jud<;ment  the  department  is  able  to 
form  of  a  man's  ability  in  the  course  of  years  r — Yes  ;  it  is  regul.ated  by  seniority  to  a  great  extent. 

5S74.  Dr.  Hector.]  What  facilities  do  you  consider  exist  iu  the  colony  at  the  present  time  for 
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n(Toi'(!ln!»  tlio  Hpocial  oiliicniion  rrqiiii-oil  lo  pasH  tliono  cxnininationn  ? — I  think  tlio  ruciliiioii  arc  very  itr.  MeKtrrov. 

),'i'('iit  iiiilooi).    In  oiifli  of  llio  liii'un  iiiwriH  IIk'to  iiro  iiinpli<  I'licililioH  forporHonn  tn  i|iiiilily  for  HiirvcyorH.  

In  ()Iiil;o — llic  pliici"  willi  wliicli  I  iiin  \wA  ncqimiiitoil— tlirrit  Iium  bucn,  Him-o  tlio  lli;;li  Srliool  nnd  tlio    April  21,  1870. 
IJiiivcrHily  in  Dnncilin  liiivo  Ixumi  t'liirly  Ntntnnil,  a  niai'lccil  incroaio  in  tin*  niiinl)i>r  uf  idii;tiilu  candidatnn 
lor  cMiplnyiiicnt  us  KUi'vcyorn  ;  nnd  mil  only  im  iniM'cano  in  tini  minilipr,  wliicli,  of  coui'mo,  may  I)o  largely 
uwin^'  111  till)  incroiiMd  of  popuhilion,  lull  ii  inailiod  iinprovonicnt  in  tlic  Hlylo  of  tliu  ciriiliiiuti-it. 

riS?.").  Doi'H  your  iniHWiT  "pply  •<>  (iicililieH  fop  dbtiiinini;  a  knowlcdfjn  of  liitjliep  inatliomaliiM  ? — Ych. 
In  Miy  JMdj;Miont,  u  Htnilcnt  in  iJnnudin  at  prfHont  can  bo  as  fully  udncilfd  in  iho  Hcioncoof  niatliuiuatic* 
as  one  can  lie  at  (JiaH'^ow. 

Tisyi!.  Do  yon  tliiiiii  that  in  ntlippparls  ol'tho  colony  bcnidoR  Dunodin  tlio  educational  inotilutiona 
arc  Hnllicicnt  to  all'iird  liio  cducatiorL  p<'(piirc.l  l)y  sni-vcyoprt  in  liiuliighcHt  branchcH  ? — I  believe  they  aro 
iji  all  the  principal  towns,  if  Nnpplenioiited  liy  |irivate  stndy. 

5s77.  Vw'/'.  W.  J.  Jliilinix.]  Or  by  Hnch  iiisl ruction  as  may  bo  imparted  by  the  Burvcyop  to  whom 
tlie  yonn;;  man  miu;ht  be  articlcil  ?— Yes ;  and  I  think  that  wonld  bo  belter. 

."iN7.s.  Hon.  ir.  (li.iboriir.]  Do  yon  think  siirveviiii;  should  ho  made  n  close  profession,  like  medicine 
or  law  ?  —Yes,  if  it  were  ])racticable  to  do  so;   lint  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable. 

5.s7i).  J)o  yon  think  some  body  conld  bo  n])pointcd  in  connection  with  the  LTniversity  which  shonhl 
};ivo  recognized  certilii'atos  of  eoin])etency  in  snrveyinij;  and  cnfjinecrin';':' — That  is  practicable,  1  tbiuk, 
and  wonld  be  very  desirable;  but  1  see  considerable  dillicultics  in  worltin;;  it. 

"iShl).  ].s  the  present  system  satisfactory,  which  allows  tlio  qnalilications  for  private  surveyin";  to 
bo  roj-nlatod  really  by  tho  Survey  Dcparlnient,  and  which  puts  the  Government  department  to  all  that 
trouble  and  expense? — Yes;  it  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

"iSSl.  The  examinations  at  present  are  conducted  in  private? — Yes. 

5882.  AV'ould  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  recognized  body,  whoso  proceedings  would  be  above  all 
suspicion  of  favouritism  ? — 1  think  such  a  body  as  you  indicate  would  have  this  ellect :  it  would  be 
very  apt  sonu-times  to  set  aside  eom])cteut  surveyors  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  admit.  After  a 
uian  has  reached  a  ccrtaiu  time  of  life  he  is  not  very  glib  at  figures  or  formuljc.  This  would  probably 
bo  the  ease,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  many  persons  coming  from  the  other  colonies.  A  gentlemau 
arrived  from  Adelaide  to-day  who  is  anxious  to  become  an  authorized  surveyor.  From  the  conversa- 
tion 1  had  with  liiin,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  a  competent  wan  ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  likclv  that  if  he  had  to 
undergo  a  written  examination,  and  answer  a  lot  of  formal  questions,  he  would  fail,  although  he  might 
be  a  very  excellent  surveyor. 

588;$.  And  you  think  ho  would  be  passed  by  your  department  r^Yes  ;  because  where  you  have 
discretion  you  can  judge,  and  say,  '"  Well,  I  know  quite  well  this  man  will  be  a  good  surveyor,  with  a 
little  oversight,  and  probably  without  attention  or  oversight ;  "  at  the  same  time  you  may  be  thoroughly 
eonviuced  that  be  would  entirely  fail  if  you  put  a  lot  of  figures  and  trigonometrical  formula;  before 
him. 

58Si.  You  would  judge  him  mostly  by  the  practical  work  which  you  would  set  him  ? — Yes. 
5SS5.  1  suppose  an  examining  body  would  do  the  same? — If  they  did,  it  would  be  fairer  audmore 
satisfactory.  1  may  mention  that  when  the  present  Survey  Department  was  instituted,  this  question 
of  examining  surveyors  was  very  carefully  considered,  aud  tiie  fii-st  idea  was  to  have  a  Central  Board  at 
"Wellington,  who  would  examine  all  surveyors;  but  it  was  seen  that  the  plan  would  not  bo  workable, 
becaiise  if  a  surveyor,  say  at  luvercargill,  wished  to  pass,  he  would  have  to  travel  all  the  way  up  to 
Wellington  to  be  examined. 

5S8t).  Wh;'.t  means  have  you  now-  of  preventing  that  ? — Wc  make  each  Chief  Surveyor  an 
examiner,  and  he  conducts  the  examiuation  of  persons  who  wish  to  become  surveyors,  and  has  a  form 
with  headings  under  which  he  enters  the  results  of  the  examiuation.  His  certificate  comes  uj)  to  the 
Surveyor-General,  who,  if  he  approves,  signs  it,  aud  the  applicant  is  placed  on  the  list.  If  the 
Surveyor-General  disapproves,  the  candidate  has  to  come  up  again.  The  examining  surveyor  sends 
a  general  representation  of  his  opinion  of  tho  candidate.  I  may  say  that  in  examining  surveyors 
who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  aud  especially  those  who  come  from  other  colonies,  we  are  very 
careful  not  to  put  any  catch-questions.  The  examination  is  very  simple — so  simple  that  if  a  man 
cannot  pass  it,  you  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tiiat  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  surveyor.  But  tho  main 
point  ill  ihe  case  of  all  such  applieations  is  the  question.  What  is  your  experience  ?  Where  have  you 
surveyed?  Have  you  been  under  any  svstem  at  all,  and,  if  so,  what  system?  That  is  the  main  point 
in  regard  to  authorizing  surveyors  from  outside. 

5S87.  Dr.  licetur.^  Do  you  think  that  the  machinery  at  present  is  so  organized  that  those  who 
are  more  competent  as  surveyors  have  a  greater  advantage  in  obtaining  e:nploymeut  than  those  who 
are  less  competent  ? — Certainly.  But  for  the  last  two  years  ths  working  surveyors  have  had  the  ball 
at  their  feet.     We  could  not  get  enough  men. 

5SSS.  What  number  of  surveyors  do  you  think  are  employed  in  Xew  Zealand  at  the  present  time, 
both  in  the  Government  service  and  in  private  practice? — There  are  about  120  employed  in  the 
Government  service ;  but  1  have  never  thought  about  the  number  of  private  surveyors.  I  should  sav, 
however,  at  a  guess,  about  an  equal  number. 

5SS9.  Is  there  much  work  done  by  private  surveyors  under  contract  ? — Yes ;  a  very  considerable 
amount. 

5890.  Then  surveying  is  a  large  opening  for  employment  in  the  colony  ? — -Yes  ;  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  most  imp.Trtaut  openings  for  the  young  men  of  the  colony — the  surveying  and  engineering 
department ;  and  it  alwaj-s  will  bo  a  very  extensive  field  for  them,  because  the  Counties  and  Road 
Boards  all  require  the  services  of  surveyors — surveyors  who  know  a  little  engineering.  I  mav  mention 
that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  surveyors  to  become  engineers — that  is  to  sav,  men  who  can 
lay  off  road-works,  and  so  forth;  the  reason  being  that  t'.ie  surveying  requires  that  a  man  should  be 
so  much  away  from  home  that  when  he  becomes  married  he  gets  tired  of  it;  and  it  is  very  laborious  to 
compute  the  work.  It  takes  a  man  all  the  day  and  a  great  deal  of  the  night  to  keep  up  with  it.  If  a 
uuiu  is  slow  at  computation,  it  is  very  trying  work.  Eequiring  the  work  to  be  tabulated,  as  we  now 
do,  and  the  error  to   be  shown  ou  the  triangulatiou,  aud  so  forth,  has  had  the  effect  of  driving 
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Mr.  McKerroir.  a  numbor  of  survcyorB  out  of  the  service — men  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  scale  their  work  ia 

^      a  sort  of  rou;;li-anJ-re:uly  way. 

April  21, 18/0.  ijS'Jl.  Yiiu  are  awaro  that  Bpeciiil   Chairs  liavc  been  establishod  in  some  Universities  for  tho 

education  of  engineers  anil  (if  inininfi;  surveyors? — I  aiu  aware,  from  tlio  nc-wspaptTs,  tliat  tiicre  is 
such  a  t'iiair  in  tlie  Otiigo  Uuirersity,  and  1  know  ihat  a  similar  Ciiair  exists  in  other  Univcrsitiea, 
and  at  (ilasi^ow. 

0S92.  Is  there  anylhing,  in  your  opinion,  suffn-'icntly  spneial  in  tiie  dirci-lion  w'nich  should  bo 
given  to  the  studies  of  a  yonn;;  surveyor  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  specially  fortliat 
l)ur[).ise? — I  tliinlt  nut.  -So  far  as  tlie  tecimieal  au'l  scicntilic  part  of  iiis  education  is  coiicerued,  I 
siiouid  tiiink  that  attendance  at  a  course  of  niatiiematics  and  of  natural  philo.iuphy  would  equip  a 
surveyor  e.\eeeiiini;ly  well;  and  I  would  liko  to  add  to  that  a  C'lurHc  of  oi\ti  year  at  ^edo^y;  and  a 
few  months  in  the  laboratory,  to  acquire  a  knowled^jo  of  mineral  substances  and  of  their  component 
parts,  and  ai'tion  of  acids,  and  so  on,  would  bo  exceedingly  useful. 

oS!)3.  llow  far  would  that  apply  to  engineers? — It  would  apply  much  more  to  engineers. 

.'JSOl.  You  think  there  is  less  necessity  for  a  special  Chair  of  cnginierin^  than  for  one  of  survey- 
ing?— Js'o ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  meant  to  say  that  a  Chair  of  maiiicmatii-s  and  a  Ciiair  of  natural 
philosophy  would  allord  a  very  good  training  to  make  a  thorough  surveyor,  and  also  a  tliorough 
engineer.  1  had  an  o|)portunit\'  of  observing  the  late  Professor  Jtankine's  class  at  Glasgow.  It  was 
composed  of  only  eight  or  ten  students,  and  the  Professor  rattled  oil'  the  formula;  on  the  board.  I 
do  not  think  it  had  a  great  bearing  on  civil  engineering. 

5S!)5.  You  are  now  talking  of  tho  special  lectures  called  tho  Engineering  Lectures,  not  tho 
lectures  on  applied  nsechanics? — Yes. 

5890.  lirf.  W.  J.  ILibfns.~\  Do  you  tliink  that  an  efRcient  and  enthusiastic  master  of  a  primary 
school  could  do  much  towards  laying  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  which  a  boy  would  afterwards 
require  for  surveying  ? — Y'es,  very  much — by  taking  the  boys  out  to  the  fields  on  holidays,  and  showing 
the  praetic:il  a|iplicalion  of  tho  ])rineiples  he  teaches  in  tho  class-room.  One  or  two  lessons  in  the 
Geld  will  fix  tho  principles  in  a  boy's  mind  iu  a  way  that  no  amount  of  diagrams  on  a  blackboard 
ever  can. 

5807.  "WTiat  kind  of  illustrations,  in  that  case,  would  you  tliink  he  should  use? — I  would  have 
him  measure  a  field — measure  it  partly  by  theodolite,  partly  by  chain,  and  altogether  by  chain,  and 
show  the  boys  tho  different  degrees  of  accuracy,  and  how  the  one  system  closed  upon  the  other.  I 
would  also  have  him  measure  a  triangle  by  a  base,  and  tiie  other  two  sides  by  computation,  and  then 
measure  on  the  ground  tho  sides  that  were  computed  ;  and  the  boys  who  had  the  slightest  mathematical 
taste  would  bo  delighted  to  see  how  near  the  computed  and  measured  distances  would  agree.  I 
remember  in  my  own  case  how  delighted  I  was  when  I  could  measure  the  distance  to  the  steeple  of  a 
village  chureh,  about  three  miles  otf,  without  going  near  it. 

5898.  Ifoii.  W.  Gislorne.}  Would  it  not  bo  a  good  thing  to  encourage  and  stereotype  that  educa- 
tion by  having  a  higher  branch  institution  which  would  give  degrees  of  competency  in  the  science  of 
surveying — an  institution,  we  will  say,  in  connection  with  higher  education  ?  Do  you  think  that  might 
be  discouraging  to  people  who  have  been  educaicd  and  who  have  grown  up  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  look  at  it 
in  that  light ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  could  not  concentrate  aU  the  aspirants  to  the  profession  of  surveying 
or  engineering  in  one  place  in  JN'ew  Zealand. 

.'S899.  But  there  uiiiiht  be  colleges  in  which  there  would  be  a  Chair  forsurvcvin"  and  enjiineerinc:, 
and  in  which  surveyors  could  take  a  certificate  of  competency  which  would  be  recognized  throughout 
New  Zealand,  and  perhaps  outside  tho  colony  ? — It  would  bo  an  excellent  start  for  a  surveyor.  But 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  iu  any  college  to  fully  equip  a  surveyor — that  is  to  sav,  he  could  not 
leave  the  college  and  immediately  enter  into  the  practice  of  surve\'iug.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  routine 
and  otiier  work  to  be  learnt  iu  the  olliee,  and  tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of  experience  to  be  obtained. 
Surveying  is  not  only  a  science,  but  an  art.  It  is  like  making  a  pair  of  slioes.  You  may  be  very 
learned,  and  be  able  to  talk  and  write  a  good  deal  about  how  to  do  it,  but  still  j-ou  could  not  make  a 
pair  of  shoe's.     It  is  the  same  in  surveying.     There  must  be  practice  in  the  field. 

5900.  Dr.  Hector.']  That  would  apply  to  medicine,  law,  or  any  other  profession '? — Tes.  In 
Victoria  there  is  a  regular  Board  of  Examining  Surveyors,  composed  of  the  principal  scientific  men 
there.  I  think  Mr.  Skene,  the  Surveyor-General,  Mr.  Couchman,  the  head  of  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment, and  one  or  two  gentlemen  connected  w  ith  the  University,  are  the  members  of  the  Board.  But 
there  is  this  great  diireronce  between  A'ictoria  and  New  Zealand :  Victoria  all  concentrates  in 
Melbourne,  wiiereas  in  New  Zealand  we  have  no  particular  centre. 

5901.  JLon.  W.  Ginbonte.]  But  under  the  present  .system  in  New  Zealand  there  is  practically  tho 
same  thing,  onl\'-  the  examiners  are  olhcers  of  tho  department,  who  have  to  decide  whetber  or  not  the 
candidate  is  qualified  to  act  as  a  smweyor  ;  because  it  is  from  their  report  that  the  .Surveyor-General 
has  to  judge — he  has  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  candidate  or  his  capabilities,  and  judges  from  the 
report  of  liis  olGccr'r — Just  so. 

5902.  Therefore  there  is  an  irregular  and  irresponsible  way  of  testing  whether  a  survevor  is 
qualified  or  not.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  have  a  plan  recognized  by  the  State,  open  to  all,  and 
under  delinite  regulations,  and  in  connection  with  institutions  for  higher  education  ? — It  would  be 
better  if  you  could  secure  that  what  I  may  call  the  discretionary  practical  part  should  be  associated 
with  the  more  technical  knowledge.  ' 

0903.  But  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  dilliculiy  about  that:  A  body  examining  a  surveyor 
migiit  easily  set  him  some  practical  work  to  do,  just  as  well  as  your  own  officers  might? — It  might  be 
done.  We  are  also  very  careful,  before  authorizing  a  surveyor,  to  be  satisfied  as  to  his  personal 
probity  and  integrity ;  because  a  surveyor,  if  dishonest,  may  work  an  immense  amount  of  mischiet', 
which  may  not  be  discovered  for  years. 

5901.  Would  you  refuse  a  certificate  if  you  felt  the  candidate  was  not  of  a  good  character? — "We 
are  very  much  troubled  with  drunkards,  for  instance — men  who  can  pass  the  examination,  but  who  get 
drunk  and  go  on  the  spree. 

5905.  Such  a  person  would  be  a  most  dangerous  man.     "Would  you  refuse  his  certificate  ? — Tes. 
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TiOOO.  Dr.  IFfc/or.]  ITiivo  you  any  iiipniiH  of  (.uncollini;  ccrtificalcii  after  tliry  arc  onco  issued  ? —  si,-.  SfcKerroi. 

^'l•n.  — 

T)!)!)".   How  in  llml  tloiicr  —  II'  ;i  Hiirvcyoi'  Hi'iil  in  vcrv  iimi-cunxto  jilniiH  to  Uic  Fjaml  TrauHfor  Office    April  24,  1879. 
wo  votild  cniu'cil  liiN  fcrlilicnU' ;  but  \\o  would  Jiot  tiiho  timt  Blcp   until  wo  iiud  Ijccu  very  Horuly 
[irovokcd. 

r)!)()S.  l/iiii.  ir.  Gisljiintr.]  Vou  could  not  do  no  bccnuHo  a  man  bocanio  a  bad  cliaracter— a 
(li'ui'.iiard  ?—  No,  not  on  nioru!  tjrounilN;  only  in  rann  bin  work  wan  inac-cnrnto. 

r>!)()l).  J)r.  llrr/ui:}  ii'i'lorrinj,;  to  llic  eonrso  of  inHlruolion  laid  down  in  tlio  Uuivcrnitic8  at  Home 
for  cnijinoc'iMni.^  and  nurvryinj;,  would  hucIi  a  I'ourno  of  iiiHlrnclion,  followed  by  examination  and  the 
Hi-anting  of  (•ci-tiJiiMtcH,  if  uudri-taki'U  by  tlio  UniviThily,  bo  uf  material  advantage  in  sucuring  a  Mupply 
of  fonipcti-nt  nurvcyors? — It  woubl,  dcridi-dly. 

r)!M(>.  Jinn.  W.  Omlitiriii:']  Do  yon  rei-o^Miizo  Hucli  a  cert ificato  from  Home? — "W^o  recognize  it  as 
jiroof  of  an  excellent  jireliniiiKiry  training;  and  tlie  j)onHcsnion  of  Biicii  a  eortifieatc  would  be  a  very 
goixl  introdnction  lor  a  yoinif;  man  ;  but  we  would  not  on  ibe  strength  of  it  at  oneo  recouimeud  the 
bolder  to  an  a|i|)(>intnienl  a.s  a  (surveyor. 

.'')!)1 1.  \  ou  would  subject  him  to  examination  r — A\  e  would  hardly  do  tliat,  because  we  would  accept 
adipliuna  from  the  Dublin  I'nivornity,  lor  instance,  a.s  t;enuine;  but  we  would  cimply  Hay  to  the  candidate, 
"Ycni  have  certainly  gone  tlirout^h  an  excellent  course,  but  you  do  not  posueBa  any  practical  know- 
ledge. You  have  lu'cu  broken  in,  but  you  require  to  go  through  some  Hervice  here — to  go  with  houio 
authorized  surveyor  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months;  and  then,  after  you  have  had  experience  of 
surveying  over  this  rough  country,  and  understand  the  reciuiremcnts  in  regard  to  map[)ing  and  the 
scales,  and  have  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  laud  system  of  New  Zealand,  we  bhall  authorize 
you." 

5912.  Dr.  Ilrcfor.]  Then  I  understand  tliat  no  certificate  that  could  be  granted  by  the  University 
of  New  Zealand  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  still  requiring  a  ccrliUcatc  from  the  Purvey  or- General 
as  to  lield  cumpetency? — Precisely  so. 

His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Eiciimond  examined.  Mr.  Justice  Slch- 

r>f)I3.  Hon.  W.  Ohhonx:.']  You  arc  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ?— Yes.  ""^ 

59 11.  We  w  isli  to  know  if  you  have  any  observations  to  make  on  the  question  of  law  examinations    ^pril  24,  1870. 
in  connection  with  the  New  Zealand  Univer.sitj' — whether  you  could  shortlv  state  what  the  present 
5yatem  is,  and  suggest  anything  wiiich  would  improve  it  in  connection  with  higher  or  University  educa- 
tion?— 1  am  not  aware  whether  there  is  any  Chair  of  law  or  jurisprudence  in  the  colony. 

o9lo.  I  will  read  the  regnhiiion  jiassed  by  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University  at  its  last 
session,  amending  regulation  specifying  terms  to  be  kept  and  examinations  to  be  passed  for  obtaining 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Laws.     It  is  as  follows : — 

I.  ••  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  shall,  subsequently  to  their  matriculation, 

eom])lctc  a  term  of  not  less  tiian  four  years. 
IL  "  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  shall  pass  three  University  examinations — 
one  at  the  end  of  their  second  or  any  sub.scqueut  year,  the  subjects  of  which  shall  be — 

(1)  Latiu  Language  and  Literature,  (2)  English  Language  and  Literature,  (3)  Juris- 
prudence and  Constitutional  History  ;  the  second  examination  at  the  end  of  their  third 
or  any  subsequent  year,  the  subjects  of  which  shall  be — (1)  Roman  Law  ;  (2)  English 
Law-  on  («)  l-'ersoital  Eights,  {h}  Eights  of  Property,  (c)  Eights  in  Private  Eolations  ; 
the  third  examination  at  the  end  of  their  fourth  or  any  subsequent  year,  the  subjects  of 
which  shall  be — (1)  International  Law  ;  (2)  English  Law  ou  (n)  Public  Eights,  (J) 
Wrongs  (Civil  and  Crimin.al). 

III.  "The  iirst  examiuation  prescribed  iu  Section  II.  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

IV.  "  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  who  shall  have  attained  the  degree  of  B.A. 

or  M.A.,  either  after  examination  or  ad  cundem,  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  by  passing  an  examination  iu  jurisprudence  and  constitutional  history,  and  by 
passing  the  second  and  third  examinations  prescribed  in  Section  II.  ;  provided  that  any 
such  graduate  in  arts  may,  at  his  option,  take  the  second  and  third  examinations  together ; 
and  provided  further  that  any  such  graduate  in  arts  who  shall  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  already  iu  his  arts  course  passed  the  examination  in  jurisprudence  and 
constitutional  history  prescribed  by  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  or  by  any  University 
recognized  thereby,  shall  be  excused  by  the  Chancellor  from  examination  in  one  or  both 
of  those  subjects. 

V.  "  The  subjects  of  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  shall  be — (1)  Boman  Law, 

(2)  Jurisprudence,  (3)  The  Principles  of  Legislation. 

A'l.  "  Candidates  for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  shall  be  Bachelors  of  Laws 
of  at  least  tw  o  years'  standing." 
That  is  with  regard  to  degrees.  We  v>ant  to  know  now  what  qualifies  for  the  law  ? — The  actual  exami- 
uation in  law  is  conducted  by  the  .ludges.  Under  the  new  regulations  they  appoint  other  examiners 
than  themselves  iu  general  knowledge.  The  latter  is  a  very  easy  examination  ;  btit  that  in  law  is 
conducted  by  the  Judges,  and  has  two  grades.  There  is  an  easier  examination  which  qualifies  the 
candidate  for  admission  as  a  solicitor,  and  a  more  difilcult  one  which  enables  him  to  enter  as  a  barrister. 
But  the  Commission  is  no  doubt  aware  that  at  present  there  is  really  no  practical  distinction  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  ;  because  any  person  who  has  been  admitted  as  a  solicitor  has  a  right 
to  place  his  name  on  the  roll  of  barristers  and  to  practise  iu  that  branch  of  the  profession,  and 
vice  versa. 

59L0.  You  s.ay  there  are  two  examinations,  and  that  if  a  person  passes  the  easier  examiuation,  he 
can  practise  as  a  barrister? — Yes  ;  only  there  is  a  premium  upon  passing  the  more  difficult  examina- 
tion, because  only  three  years  are  required,  althou<;h  the  service  differs  somewhat  in  character.  Candi- 
dates for  the  easier  examination  must  show  that  they  have  been  bound  under  contract  to  a  solicitor 
as  an  articled  clerk,  and  have  served  five  years.     Those  who  go  in  for  the  barrister's  esamiuatiou  need, 
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Mr.  Jittlice  Sich- o\\]y  liavo  read  law  for  Ihrco  jears  as  pupils.     That  was  inlendcd  to  assimilate  ours  to  tlic  Engliuli 

*""'   •  system.     It  may  seem  aiiDiiialoii.s,  but  the  inoro  diflicult  exnniinatioa  is  passed  by  men  whoso  term  of 

April  2i  1879     service,  or,  at  least,  ofky.il  study.  Las  been  shorter.     They  are,  however,  supposed  to  be,  and,  in  fact, 

generally   arc,   persons    wlio   have  received  a    higher   education.     Tlicy  do  not  attempt  the  higher 

examination  in  law  unless  they  have  received  a  liberal  education. 

5917.  ]Iow  many  years  has  the  Eegistrar  or  the  Deputy  Kegistrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  serve, 
before  being  admiltod? — Three  years. 

.591S.  j\n(\  does  he  submit  to  the  higher  c.vamination  ? — If  ho  chooses  to  present  himself.  Jly 
impression  is,  that  ho  can  pass  as  a  solicitor  after  three  years  ;  but  I  am  not  qviite  sure. 

5010.  AViiat  is  the  general  knowledge  examinaticjn? — the  senior  Civil  Service  examination? — It  is 
proposed  to  maiie  it  exactly  equal  to  tiiat.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  precisely  the  same 
or  not. 

5020.  Dr.  llcclor.']  By  whom  is  it  conducted? — Our  present  mathematical  examiner  is  the  Kev. 
Mr.  llarve}',  wlio  is  also,  I  think,  one  of  tiie  mathematical  examiners  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 
I  think  Mr.  Gammcll  i.i  taking  it  this  time,  Mr.  llarvcy  being  absent  from  the  colony.  There  are  half- 
yearly  examinations.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  last  one.  In  fact,  since  my  return  to  the  colony 
I  have  had  notliing  at  all  to  do  with  the  examinations  in  general  knowledge,  except  to  look  over  a  few 
papers  when  it  was  considered  doubtful  whetiicr  the  candidate  should  pass  or  not. 

5921.  lifv.  IF.  J.  Hahrns.']  Are  the  examiners  you  have  named  appointed  for  Wellington,  or  for 
the  whole  colony  't — For  the  wliole  colony.     Papers  are  sent  siundtaneously. 

5022.  Are  the  examinations  carried  on  at  different  periods  from  the  Civil  Service  examinations  ? — 
Yes ;  although  I  see  not  the  slightest  reason  wliy  wc  should  have  so  many  examinations.  It  is  very 
desirable,  in  my  opinion,  that  they  should  be  consolidated  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  why 
either  the  junior  or  the  senior  Civil  Service  examination  should  not  be  taken  as  the  general  knowledge 
examination  for  candidates  for  the  law. 

5923.  Br.  ILcclor.']  Special  subjects  required  by  the  Judges  could  be  introduced  into  the  examina- 
tion as  they  are  in  other  cases? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  what  special  subjects  would  be  required.  AVc 
are  rather  particular  about  English  constitutional  histor}'.  That  is  the  only  special  subject  that  I  can 
recollect. 

5921.  ILon.  W.  Oislorne.']  What  would  bo  the  effect  of  a  person  taking  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  or  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  University? — lie  would  bo  exonerated  from  any  examination  in 
general  knowledge. 

5925.  In  England  can  a  person  qualify  himself  for  the  law  in  a  University? — Xo ;  he  would  have 
to  keep  terms  at  the  Inns  of  Court  as  well.  A  degree  in  law  would  only  abridge  his  time.  I  suppose 
it  would  exempt  him  from  the  new  examinations  which  have  been  instituted  since  I  left  England.  Jv'o 
doubt  a  degree  in  laws  would  do  that;  but  the  difference  would  only  be,  that  instead  of  being  five  years 
on  the  books  of  the  Inns  of  Court  he  would  be  three  years.  But  the  Inns  of  Court  do  not  allow  a 
graduate  in  laws  to  enter  forthwith  without  keepiuir  his  terms. 

592G.  Is  there  a  Chair  at  the  University  in  England  which  would  enable  a  person  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  without  takiii'.;  a  degree  ?  Must  he  first  take  a  degree  ? — Xo  ;  a  barrister  need  not 
take  a  degree.     The  great  majority  of  barristers  in  England  have  not  taken  any  degree  in  laws. 

5027.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  law  in  New  Zealand  could  with 
advantage  to  the  public  interests  be  transferred  to  the  University  ? — Not  wholly — not  at  present. 

592S.  Would  you  state  with  what  qualilieations  ? — The  examination  in  jurisprudence,  and  in  law 
as  a  science,  migiit  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  University  ;  but  there  would  remain  a  necessary 
examination  in  law  as  a  practical  art,  which  could  not  be  committed  to  the  LTniversity. 

5920.  Would  you  ajjply  that  examination  to  a  person  who  took  a  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor 
of  Laws? — I  think  he  should  uudergo  some  practical  examination  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  should  not 
like  to  put  my  own  business  into  the  h.ands  of  any  gentleman,  however  distinguished  a  graduate  in 
jurisprudence,  who  had  never  been  inside  a  lawyer's  office.  I  have  known  men  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished  at  the  University,  but  who  were  never  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  who  have  been  ignorant  of 
things  which  a  boy  who  swept  out  the  office  could  have  told  them.  A  man  who  is  in  a  lawyer's  office 
learns  the  work,  but  does  not  know  how,  ;ind  probably  never  knew  there  was  anything  to  learn — ho 
learns  it  in  the  course  of  practical  business  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  in  a  L^uiversity  he  could  not 
learn  it. 

5930.  That  raises  another  question.  Would  you  superadd  to  the  University  education  a  certain 
time  to  be  passed  in  a  lawyer's  office  before  a  candidate  was  qualified? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
make  it  an  absolute  condition.  I  should  be  satisfied  myself  if  the  examination  could  he  passed.  I 
think  an  examination  paper  prepared  by  a  practical  man  would  be  a  sufficient  test. 

5931.  Dr.  Hector.']  Would  that  apply  equally  to  barristers  and  solicitors  if  the  two  branches  of 
the  profession  were  separated  ? — I  think  it  would.  A  barrister  cannot  dispense  with  practical  know- 
ledge even  when  the  two  branches  are  separated  ;  and  I  do  not  expect  to  see  them  separated  in  my  time. 
The  feeling  of  the  profession  would  be  strongly  against  it.  It  is  an  impossible  thing  at  present,  in  my 
judgment. 

5932.  Do  you  think  the  degrees  in  law  which  will  be  granted  by  the  !New  Zealand  University  will 
be  of  any  real  advantage  to  practitioners? — I  feel  unable  to  say.  This  is  certain  :  tliat  modern  English 
law  is  becoming  more  and  more  scientific.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence is  much  more  pursued  than  it  was  ;  aul  we  are  getting  rid  very  fast  of  our  merely  national 
law — of  the  old  feudal  real  property  law  in  one  branch,  and  of  the  old  rules  of  pleading  in  the  other — 
and  are  so  rationalizing  our  whole  system  that  the  study  of  law  as  a  science  has  become  more  and  more 
necessary,  and  it  will  tell  more  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 

5933.  Is  there  any  waj-  in  which  holders  of  degrees  in  law  would  have  precedence  or  advantage 
over  practitioners  who  did  not  hold  degrees? — Tiiat  could  be  considered.  I  think  that  tiie  taking  of 
degrees  in  law  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  ii  ought  to  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  Bar.  I  think  we  arc  not  prepared  for  that.  But  everything  should  be  done 
to  encourage  young  men  in  the  preliminary  study  of  jurisprudence. 
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.'j!);tl.   lion.  U'.  (Ji<iLornr.\   I  NuppuRo  tlieru  in  no  oilii-iiil  way  of  cncourni,'iii(»  dcfjrccB.     They  pro- Mr.  Juilu«  Jlleh- 
Hii|ii)(im>   II  liii^lii'f  MlutiiH  in  tli(>  Kii<i\\li'(l^i>  (<r  law,  nii'l   llio  |)iiljlii-  (Micuura;/)'  IIil-iii  by   ^oiii^  to  tlxi  moml. 

ImliuirH  H — Tlicy  cdiild  lie  cucoiini}';!  il  In  a  corlaiii  cxiriil  liy  tlin  JiiilKt'i*  mltnitlirif;  tlio  Hlii<lii^4  piirmicd  

111  llio  Univcriity  im  |)i'('|mi'»t()rT.      I  nm  cntiic'ly  in  lavoiir  nf  (loiiii,'  iIiiiI.no  far  nn  rcnanlo  llu?  Hcicniifiu       P"       ' 
Htiiily  i>r  law  ;  liul    I   HlilltiiiiiK   ^"|||.<   pniclical  iti'i|ijiviiitiiiii-(i  witli  tliu  prol'oiiHion  HJiuultl  bu  required, 
lici'iuiHK  iIicno  i'\aininalii)iiN  aru  Inrtlio  iirnlcclinn  iil'llio  piililii-. 

ri'.t.'l.'i.  What  is  llio  HVHti'in  dl' »diiiitiiii(j  (Kiiiciloi'H  in  Kn),'laiid  ? — 'I'lio  rxauiinutioiiH  are  nndc-r  the 
control  of  llio  Inriu-iioralod  Law  Sociciy  of  SolicitorH.  i  do  not  know  who  roally  prpjiare  the  exami- 
nation piipor.s  ;  bnt  thu  plan  UHcd  to  be,  I  think,  for  anunibnr  of  tliu  luadinj;  NolicitorH  tu  form  bv  them- 
solvpK  a  body  of  cxainincru,  anil  to  prepare  the  papers.  Tho  Incorporutod  Law  Society  iw  a  voluntary 
association  of  solicitors. 

593(i.  15ut  I  Nnpposo  n  person  could  not  practise  as  a  solicitor  without  some  recognition  by  tho 
Society!' — There  i^i  noway  of  bccomiug  a  solicitor  except  by  pas.sinj;  the  Incorporated  Law  Society's 
examination.     It  is  a  very  easy  one,  apparently;  I  have  known  men  who  have  jia-xscd  it  fail  here. 

50H7.  Can  a  barrister  in  Kii{;!and  practise  as  a  solicitor  if  ho  chooses? — Certainly  not. 

5n:{S.  He  would  have  to  f;o  through  another  examination':' — Yes;  he  would  have  to  bo  articled. 
Tho  two  braiu'lu's  ai\'  (|uilo  distinct. 

51);!!).  And  ho  could  not  practise  both? — No.  Tt  is  against  tlie  etiquette  of  the  Bar  in  England 
to  take  iustruclions  directly  fiiuu  a  client,  except  in  regard  to  the  drawing  of  a  will. 

5910.  We  wish  to  ask  yon  some  general  (juostions  with  regard  to  University  education.  Tou  are 
a  member  of  tho  Senate  of  the  Is'ew  Zealand  Uuiversily  ? — Yes. 

591L  Wo  would  like  you  to  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  that  institution,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, has  assumed  the  form  best  suited  to  the  requirement.s  of  the  colony  ;  and,  if  not,  in  what  way 
you  think  it  might  be  improved?  Y'ou  know  what  the  State  has  done  for  primary  education;  j'ou 
know  tho  condition  of  secondary  educatioii — there  have  been  private  endowments,  assisted  by  public 
endowments  and  money,  whi<'li  havo  maintained  secondary  education ;  and  you  also  know  what  the 
present  ]>osition  of  tho  New  Zealand  University  is.  Our  object,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  put  aside 
primary  education,  and  place  the  two  other  >;i'adcs  of  education  on  such  a  footing  that  they  will  develop 
primary  education  to  the  highest  growtli,  and  also  ])Ut  higher  University  education  and  secondary 
education  on  such  a  fooling  that  a  boy  in  a  primary  school  may,  if  he  has  the  abilitv,  have  every 
assistance  in  rising  up  to  the  top  rung  of  the  educational  ladder.  That  is  the  general  object ;  and 
we  should  very  much  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject? — My  general  impression  is,  that  in 
taking  the  shape  of  a  mere  examining  body  the  University  has  assumed  the  only  shape  which  is 
possible  at  present.  Tiiat  is  the  inclination  of  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  we  should  find  it  practi- 
cable to  undertake  the  function  of  teaching.  Wo  do,  I  believe,  to  .some  small  extent;  but  that 
is  anomalous. 

5912.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  the  equipment  of  the  affiliated  colleges  is  at  the  present  time 
equal  and  sufficient  in  all  parts  of  the  colony? — They  appear  to  me  to  be  very  unequally  equipped. 
But  the  quality  of  tho  jiroduct  must  always  depend  on  the  material  as  well  as  upon  the  tools  that  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  it.  I  believe  there  are  very  efficient  stafl's  of  professors  at  Christohurcli 
and  Dunedin  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  not  got  students  to  work  up.  It  is  possible  that 
institutions  far  inferior  to  them  in  the  number  of  their  professors,  or  in  the  completeness  of  their 
preparations  for  giving  higher  education,  may  turn  out  a  larger  proportionate  number  of  students 
who  are  able  to  take  a  degree,  simply  because  there  is  material  to  operate  upon. 

5913.  How  far  do  you  think  it  might  be  due  to  the  closer  relation  which  the  less  well-equipped 
institutions  have  to  the  primary  schools  than  the  better  equipped  colleges,  which  are  completely 
separated  from  the  secondary  schools  ? — It  must  be  a  disadvantage  to  be  completely  separated  from 
the  secondary  schools.  In  Nelson,  where  the  institution  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  I  think  its  efficiency 
has  been  proportionately  very  great.  There  they  very  early  adopted  a  plan  of  giving  exhibitions  to 
pupils  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  common  schools. 

o9-14.  Do  you  think  that  Nelson  College — taking  that  as  an  instance — gives  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  of  education  to  be  called  a  college  education  iu  any  sense  r — No,  I  do  not.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  circumstances  of  New  Zealand  will  require  the  New  Zealand  University  to 
do  without  affiliation,  and  to  dispense  with  the  present  requirement  as  to  keeping  terms  at  an  affiliated 
institution,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  adopt  the  plan,  which  the  London  University  has  fallen  back 
upon,  of  allowing  any  one  to  come  up  for  examination,  and  of  letting  the  sole  test  be  the  ability  to  pass 
the  examination. 

5915.  Admitting  that,  do  you  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  anything  towards 
equalizing  the  advantages  for  obtaining  a  University  education,  so  as  to  fit  for  examination  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony  r — I  should  say  it  would  be  politically  fair ;  but  that  is  my  individual  opinion.  I 
do  not  understand  on  what  principle  of  equity  the  institutions  in  certain  provinces  are  rolling  in 
wealth,  whilst  others  are  quite  pauperized.  I  think  it  is  a  vain  expectation  that  the  youth  of  the 
colony  will  be  sent  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  to  receive  the  higher  education  at  that  distant  part 
of  the  colony.  Parents  who  are  prepared  to  send  their  children  away  from  home  would  rather  send 
them  to  the  mother-country  than  to  a  distant  part  of  the  colony.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  is 
practicable  to  attract  the  youth  of  the  colony  to  a  single  corner  of  New  Zealand  to  receive  higher 
education  there.     Tiiat  being  so,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  lavish  resources  upon  a  few  institutions. 

5946.  Do  you  think  that  giving  a  higher  education,  amounting  to  a  University  education,  culmi- 
nating in  a  degree,  is  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  a  large  expenditure  for  its  attainment,  consider- 
ing tlie  number  who  would  come  forward  for  such  degrees  in  the  colony — a  large  expenditure  iu 
various  places  ? — I  do  not  think  we  are  warranted  in  maintaining  very  expensive  establishmeuts.  If 
we  were  completely  equipped,  wc  should  require  as  many  professors  and  as  ma,nj  chairs  as  there  are  at 
Universities  in  European  capitals. 

5917.  Hon.  W.  Gisborne.l  You  mentioned  the  London  University,  and  its  system  of  giving 
degrees  to  any  one  who  comes  up  and  can  pass  tho  examination.  Do  you  think  the  application  of  tliat 
system  in  this  colony  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  where  there  are  a  number 
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JUr.Jutllef  ICicti.  of  (.•oWegci  which  constitute  a  Universit)-,  and  which  combine  the  teaching,'  iiiiil  examining  power 
mond.  together? — I  think  it  is  the  only  practicable  KVKtem  ;  it  in  not  because  1  think  it  better.     I  quite 

recognize  tho  advantage  of  requiring  the  candidate  not  only  to  pasB  an  examination,  but  to  bIiow  that 

April  2i,  1879.  Jj^  j^^^^  p,^,^^  ii,po„gii  ^i  certain  course  of  training.  I  fully  recognize  that ;  for,  after  all,  the  examination 
teHt  is  a  very  |)oor  one,  and  other  influences  to  which  a  younj;  man  is  subjected  during  his  Universitj 
conr-ic  teudto  form  his  mind  and  character.  I  only  dispense  with  that  because  I  do  not  thiuk  we  can 
apply  it.     I  think  at  ])resent  the  keeping  of  terms  is  illunory. 

'5918.  Could  a  plan  work  somctliintr  like  this:  having  a  college  at  each  of  the  principal  centres  of 
population — say,  Dunedin,  Christchurch,  Wellington,  and  Auckland  —  and  having  those  colleges 
combined  into  a  New  Zealand  University,  just  like  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  which 
University  should  pivo  degrees  after  examination,  while  the  colleges  would  teach  at  the  different 
places  ?— The  expense  of  such  an  establishment,  I  should  think,  would  render  it  impossible.  It  is  not 
that  I  do  not  think  it  desirable. 

5949.  Dr.  Heclor.']  In  what  does  your  conception  of  such  an  arran;.;ement  as  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gisborno  differ  from  tho  present  New  Zealand  University? — In  no  wise,  except  that  it  is  quite 
certain  that  many  of  the  afliliated  institutions  in  New  Zealand  do  not  p"ssess  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. That  is  the  onlv  difl'orence;  and,  if  the  New  Zealand  University  maintains  its  present  rule,  I 
do  not  see  anv  hope  of  a  change  in  that  respect.  It  would  occasion  great  heartburning  to  reject  some 
of  the  institutions  that  have  presented  themselves.  The  religious  element  comes  in  a  little,  because 
amongst  these  affiliated  bodies  there  will  always  be  some  maintained  by  particular  religious  denomina- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  the  London  University;  and  it  is  a  very  invidious  thing  to  deny  afliliation  to 
one  of  these  reliKious  seminaries  :  at  the  same  time  they  are  very  often  not  at  all  fully  equipped  for 
giving  higher  education.  The  University  of  London  had  a  number  of  these  bodies  affiliated,  and  I 
suppo.^e  it  felt  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  sufficient  equipment. 

5950.  It  has  no  body  affiliated  to  it  now? — No;  but  it  did  have  affiliated  to  it  a  number  of 
dissenting  and  Koman  Catholic  seminaries  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  in  many  of  these  the  provision  for 
teaching  was  esccedinglv  imperfect.  To  reject  one  of  these  bodies  would  be  felt  to  be  a  very  invidious 
thing,  and  they  have  been  let  in,  iu  fact.  It  is  also  felt  as  an  indignity  by  the  better-equipped  bodies 
that  thcv  are  put  \ipon  the  same  level  with  the^e  other  institutions.  The  bettor  way  is,  I  tliink,  to  do 
awaj'  with  the  level  altogether,  and  see  who  can  ])repare  most  successful  candidates  for  the  degree ; 
that  is  the  only  test.  But  I  should  take  a  man  from  private  tuition.  T  think  that  is  our  necessity  at 
present.     I  do  not  think  it  is  wholly  desirable,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  else  practicable. 


Feldat,  25Tn  Apeil,  1879. 

Peesext : 
Dr.  Hector  (in  the  chair). 
Hon.  W.  Gisbornc.  I  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habcns  (Secretary).  | 

Mr.  S.  S.  Cox.  Mr.  S.  H.  Cox  was  sworn  and  examined. 

.    _., ,,.  ..o„  5951.  Dr.  Hector.']  Ton  arc  the  Assistant  Geologist  for  the  New  Zealand  Government  ? — Tes. 

^     "'''         '  5952.  How  did  you  obtain  your  appointment  ? — I  was  appointed  by  Professor  Eamsay,  Director- 

General  of  the  Geological  Society  at  Home,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
to  select  an  Assistant  Geologist. 

5953.  You  are  an  Associate  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society? — 
Tes. 

595i.  Yon  had  received  special  education  fitting  you  for  the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Geologist  ? — 
Tes ;  I  took  certificates  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

5955.  Is  that  the  usual  way  in  which  men  are  appointed  to  the  Geological  Survey  in  Great 
Britain  ? — Tes ;  when  th^e  are  any  vacancies  the  selections  are  made  from  the  students  at  the  School 
of  Mines. 

5956.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  some  account  of  what  preliminary  education  you  had  before 
you  commenced  your  special  studies  at  the  School  of  Mines  ? — I  was  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  I 
went  throutih  the  ordinary  course  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  mathematics  up  to  the  binomkil  theorem. 

5957.  When  did  you  leave  Christ's  Hospital  ? — At  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  that  I  was  appren- 
ticed to  engineering  for  six  years. 

595S.  During  that  time  did  you  continue  your  studies  "? — Tes  ;  in  the  evenings. 

5659.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  During  the  time  that  you  were  apprenticed  to  an  engineer  did  you 
receive  technical  instruction  from  him? — No;  1  was  working  in  the  shops,  aud  afterwards  in  the 
office. 

5960.  Dr.  Hector.']  Did  you  go  up  for  any  examination  during  that  time  ? — Tes  ;  I  went  up  for 
four  or  five  science  and  art  examinations  each  year. 

5901.  Did  you  get  certificates? — Tes. 

5962.  How  long  were  your  hours  of  practical  work  in  engineering  ? — From  six  to  six. 

5963.  And  besides  that  you  found  time  to  prosecute  your  studies  for  these  examinations  ? — Tes  ; 
I  useil  to  study  in  the  evening. 

596i.  "What  was  the  nature  of  the  examinations  you  passed  in  science  and  art  ? — I  passed  in 
mathematics,  applied  mechanics,  natural  philosophj-,  and  chemistry. 

5965.  Had  you  the  benefit  of  private  tuition  in  studying  those  subjects  ? — I  had  in  chemistry.  I 
attended  evening  classes. 

5960.  Tou  then  went  to  the  School  of  Klines? — I  was  at  Messrs.  Tickers  and  Co.'s  Steel  Works 
for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  the  School  of  !Mines. 

5967.  How  long  did  you  study  there  ? — Two  years. 

5908.  In  what  subjects  did  you  get  certificates  ? — In  chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  drawing, 
geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  and  applied  mechanics. 
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nOOO.  Wore  yoii  onRn;j;o(l  in  buHinOHH  of  any  kind  whilo  you  woro  at  tlio  Hohool  of  Minos  ? — I  UHcd    Mr,  H.  U.  Cm. 

to  liii  ('nijiiUMM'iii^,',  ilnnviii^;,  Iciicii  |)ii|iilH,  imJ  dn  oilier  lliin;;.!.  

r)l)7(>.   Itfi'.  ir.  J.  Iliilirns.\    Dill  you  ri'^urd  llio  Iwo  yt'urM  ul  llio  Hciiool  of  Afiiii'H  aH  fonnitiK  u    April  2&,  1870. 
pnipor  Htcp  IciwardM  ilio  i'(Piii|ilcliiiii   id*  yimr  odiifalion   aw  iiii  iin);iMUor  ? — Yen;  I  wun  prcparint;  for 
niiiiiiifj;  (<ii^'iiio(-riii^,  mid  iiiiilcr  IIiuno  ('irriiiiiNlanrun  I  did. 

r)!>71.  Ah  a  M|i('cial  i|iiulilli'atii)ii    -lliiil  in  lo  nay,  for  a  Hjiccial  il(*|iartmont  of  eDginccrinK  ? — Ye«. 

T)!)?'-'.  Ih\  Jlrr/or.  1  Voii  ooiisidiM'  lliat  llio  wliolo  of  your  cdiicatioii  from  tlio  tiino  you  loft  school, 
includintj  (ho  prai'tico  and  llio  attciidiinco  at  i'Iivhhph,  wan  coiitiniiouH  ? — Vob. 

.'i!)7H.  Do  Villi  tliiiiii,  iVoMi  votir  I'xporionco,  tlial  il  in  [loHMibJo  for  porHonH  onKa^od  in  huHinci'H  to 
(irostH'uto  (heir  studii'M  in  technical  ncionco  in  a  ri'f^iiiar  niannor,  and  with  hucccmh  ? — Certainly;  if 
liioro  aro  ovtMiin;;  claHsc.-i. 

.')!)7I'.  .'\iid  without  (nxin^j;  llieir  cnorj:;ii'H  loo  niucli  ? — I  do  not  think  it  taxes  tiicir  energies  niueh 
nioro  than  Npcndiiif^  their  eveniiif^N  in  any  other  way. 

riit".').  7iVii.  //'.  J.  Ilti/ifiin.j  When  you  woro  working;  for  two  years  at  tho  School  of  MincH,  was 
the  };reater  part  of  your  tinio  devoted  to  Htudy  ? — Yes.  For  about  a  year  and  a-hnlf  I  was  working  in 
the  lalioi'atiiri(>H  all  day,  and  doing  other  work  at  night. 

r)!)7(!.  Dr.  Ili'clor.]  Could  you  give  uh  some  account  of  tho  cour.io  of  study  at  tho  School  of 
TSIinoH':' — It  is  divided  into  thre(>-yoar  cimrHCN.  Tho  coiirso  in  tiio  first  and  wecond  year  everybody  has 
to  lake  u]).  The  lir.st  year's  course  when  I  was  there  coimisted  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

51)77.  llow  iiKiny  hours,  In  all,  were  devoted  to  these  three  subjects  ? — On  an  average,  there  was  a 
lecture  of  an  hour's  duraliou  every  day,  and  tho  whole  of  tho  remaining  time  was  devoted  to  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

.');)7S.  7iV('.  M'.  J.  Jlahens.]  When  you  sa}'  "  generally  one  lecture  a  d.ay,"  do  you  mean  one 
lecture  in  eacii  subject,  or  one  lecture  in  some  ono  of  the  subjects  ? — One  lecture  in  some  one  of  the 
subjects. 

5079.  Dr.  JTcctor.']  What  examinations  were  there  during  the  first  year  ? — At  the  end  of  the  term 
there  were  examinations  in  the  three  subjects  1  have  mentioned,  but  there  were  none  durin;;  the  course. 
The  examinations  extended  over  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  Each  examination  only  lasted  one 
day,  but  there  were  intervals  between  them  during  which  the  students  had  an  opportunity  of  devoting 
special  attention  to  tho  particular  subject  of  the  next  examination. 

5980.  What  was  tho  course  of  study  in  tho  second  year? — Mineralogy,  applied  mechanics,  and 
geology.  1  am  not  quite  certain  whether  geology  eame  in  the  second  or  the  third  year,  but  I  think  in 
the  second.     There  was  no  laboratory  course  iu  the  second  year. 

5951.  Wh.at  was  the  usual  course  jircscribed  in  the  third  year? — In  the  third  year  there  were 
three  courses — for  the  mining,  geological,  and  metallurgical  associateships.  You  could  take  whichever 
of  those  branches  you  chose,  or  all  of  them. 

5952.  What  did  tho  geological  include? — Geology  and  paleontology;  no  laboratory  work.  Tlie 
milling  branch  included  mining,  geology,  and  motallurgv.  laboratory  work,  and  assaying;  and  the 
metallurgical  included  metallurgical  lectures  and  the  metallurgical  labor.atory. 

5983.  Do  you  think  that  evening  classes  leading  up  to  such  a  course  of  study  would  be  of  use  to 
those  sections  of  the  community  who  arc  not  likely  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  a  University 
course'? — I  certainly  think  so.  I  think  thej'  could  pass  most  of  the  examinations  through  the  means 
of  evening  classes.  They  could  not  very  well  obtain  the  practical  exjierieuee  in  a  laboratory,  although 
they  could  get  a  certain  amount. 

59Si.  Could  practical  work  iu  a  laboratory  not  be  taken  as  part  of  a  course  of  evening  lectures? 
— Yes,  but  it  would  have  to  extend  over  a  considerable  period  before  the  requisite  amount  of  know- 
ledge was  acquired. 

59S5.  Jiec.  TV.  J.  Hahens^  Is  the  practical  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  such  an  institution  as 
the  School  of  Mines  principally  work  of  real  commercial  or  scientific  value,  or  work  made,  a.s  it  w-ere, 
for  the  students  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  examples  and  illustrations? — It  is  generally  work  given 
for  practice.  First  of  all,  the  students  have  to  go  through  the  ordinary  experiments  in  making  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  &c. ;  then  they  go  iu  for  qualitative  analysis,  taking  various  groups  of  salts  separately; 
then  solutions  are  made  up  for  them  to  analyse;  and  afterwards  they  get  ores  given  to  them:  finally, 
they  get  quantitative  work  for  three  months,  if  they  are  suiScieutly  advanced  with  the  previous  work  ; 
if  they  are  not,  they  do  not  pass  the  examination. 

5986.  I)r  Hector.]  In  such  a  course  of  study  would  specimens  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
museums  here  be  necessary  and  sufficient  ? — I  think  so. 

5987.  I  meau  such  as  exist  in  the  colony  already  ? — Speaking  of  the  colonial  laboratory  iu  Wel- 
lington, I  should  say  that  for  chemical  lectures  more  apparatus  would  be  required. 

5988.  You  mean  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  students  ? — -No  ;  I  meau  tor  lecture  purposes.  The 
students  generally  find  their  own  apparatus. 

59s9.  What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  requisite  for  a  course  of 
lectures  in  chemistry  of  the  kind  you  contemplate? — About  £200  or  £300. 

5990.  Bev.  W.  J.  Salens.}  Supposing  it  were  extended  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
physical  laboratory,  as  well  as  a  chemical  ? — There  would  have  to  be  a  considerable  expenditure  ;  I 
could  not  say  how  much.     A  great  many  very  costly  things  would  be  required. 

5991.  Do  you  think  it  would  come  to  £l,2C0  or  to  £1,500? — I  should  think  it  would,  very  nearly, 
to  set  up  the  thing  thoroughly. 

5992.  Br.  Hector.']  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  adequate  attendance  on  such  lectures  if  they 
were  established  in  differeut  parts  of  New  Zealand  ? — I  think  if  there  were  any  inducements  offered 
students  would  attend. 

5993.  luducements  in  what  way  ? — In  the  form  of  scholarships  which  would  entitle  them  to 
attend  a  regular  course  afterwards. 

5994.  Jiev.  W.  J.  Habens.']  Scholarships  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  training  obtained  in  evening 
classes  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  S.  II.  Cox.  5995.  Br.  Hector.]  IIow  many  pupils  in  practical  chemistry  could  be  carried  on  in  one  class- -say 

ill  the  Wollin;5toii  Laboratory? — l';i{,'lit  in  day  chiBses.      I  think  you  miglit  take  ten  in  the  evening  ; 

April  25, 1879.    [,,j(;  jf  y„(,  „,.|.p  workinf^  in  t'hf  laboratory  yourself  tjiere  would  not  bo  room  for  more  than  eight. 
50n(i.  You  mean  without  intorferini;  with  thu  ordinary  work  of  the  laboratory  ? — Yes. 

5997.  And  do  you  think  the  other  brauchcs  of  siudy,  «uch  as  natural  history,  could  be  carried  on 
successfully? — Jlost  of  the  others  would  simply  require  lectures,  diagrams,  and  specimens. 

5998.  lirr.  W.J.  iralit-im.]  Wiiat  would  the  metallurgical  cour.ie  consist  of  ? — I'rincipally  lectures, 
illustrated  by  diai,'ram8,  and,  of  course,  asHaying,  which  could  bo  done  in  the  laboratory. 

5999.  i>r.  Jleclor.\  If  such  lectures  were  (established  do  you  think  they  wouM  be  sufficient  for 
giving  the  scientific  education  required  as  part  of  a  University  course,  in  addition  to  their  applicability 
to  another  class  of  students? — I  think  so. 

6000.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide 
technical  instruction  to  prepare  young  men  within  the  colony  to  be  mining  engineers  and  assayers  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  arc  sufficient  students  desirous  of  sucii  instruction.  If  there  is 
any  demand,  1  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  attempt  should  be  made. 

GOOl.  Do  you  observe  anything  in  tho  circumstances  of  tho  colony  that  renders  it  probable  that  a 
less  proportion  of  young  men  would  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  such  instruction  than  is  the 
case  in  England  ? — No. 

6002.  Dr.  Hector.']  Do  you  think  any  practical  instruction  and  work  in  a  mine  would  be  neces- 
sary as  part  of  tho  education  of  ;i  mining  surveyor  or  engineer? — Certainly.  I  think  a  school  course 
only  commences  or  finishes  his  education — that  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired  either  before 
or  after. 

G003.  "Which  do  you  think  best — before  or  after?— I  think  it  is  best  before,  if  a  man  can  leave 
his  work  for  a  time  to  acquire  the  theoretical  know^ledge  afterwards. 

cool.  Iter.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Is  that  on  the  ground  that  a  theory  is  so  much  better  understood 
when  the  matter  willi  which  it  is  concerned  is  familiar  to  the  student  ? — Yes. 

t)003.  J)r.  Hector.]  In  conducting  such  a  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  school  in  a 
mining  district,  would  it  not? — If  you  combined  the  practical  instruction  with  the  theoretical  it  would 
certainly  be  necessary. 

606g.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  whether  those  students  in  a 
mining  school  who  have  had  some  practical  work  in  mines  have  greater  facility  in  acquiring  their 
education  at  tho  school  ? — Yes  ;  ihcy  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  pass  the  examinations  better. 

G007.  Br.  Hector.]  Are  there  any  mines  in  Now  Zealand  where  students  could  get  a  sufficiently 
varied  experience  in  mining  at  tho  present  time  ? — The  coal  and  gold  mines  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
opened  up  very  much  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nelson  there  are  a  large  number  of  minerals  which 
are  almost  certain  to  be  worked  in  tho  future. 

G008.  You  arc  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  colony? — Yes. 

G009.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  rule  tho  working  of  mines  at  present  is  in  competent  hands  ? — Not 
as  a  rule. 

GOIO.  Is  that  from  a  deficiency  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  managers? — In  many  cases  tho 
managers  are  utterly  uneducated. 

GOll.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  That  i.s  to  say,  in  that  special  department? — Yes;  they  have  only 
learned  what  they  knov.-  in  the  mines  they  are  working  in. 

G012.  Br.  Hector.]  So  that  at  present  the  mines  would  not  illustrate  a  proper  system  of  mining 
to  students  visiting  or  working  in  them  ? — No;  the  students  would  learn  the  names  for  the  diffcren', 
kinds  of  work,  and  how  mining  was  carried  on,  to  a  certain  extent. 

G013.  If  the  person  appointed  to  conduct  studies  in  mining  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  mining  managers,  and  constantly  visiting  them  with  his  students,  do  you  think  it  would  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect  on  tho  management  of  the  mines  ? — It  would  depend  upon  whether  the  managers  would 
take  any  notice  of  those  visits. 

6014.  V/ould  it  not  tend  in  that  direction  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  and  I  think  that  students  visiting 
an  improperly-conducted  mine  with  a  competent  instructor  would  learu  quite  as  much  as  they  would  if 
it  were  the  best-conducted  mine  in  the  colony. 

601 -ii.  They  would  learn  by  contrast  with  what  they  were  taught  should  be  done? — Yes. 

6015.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  How  would  you  establish  a  school  of  mines  in  this  colony  adapted  to 
its  circumstances,  if  you  were  setting  about  it  ?  AV^ould  it  be  a  good  thing  to  establish  a  faculty  ol' 
engineering  and  ])ractical  science  in  the  University? — It  is  almost  necessary. 

GOIG.  Then  there  ought  to  be  schools  in  which  pupils  could  get  tuition  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
take  degrees  iu  the  University? — Yes. 

6017.  Then,  having  come  to  that,  would  it  be  better  to  stipulate  that  in  certain  high  schools  there 
should  be  so  much  teaching  a  week  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  mining,  in  order  that  the  pupils  might 
become  qualified  ? — I  question  very  much  whether  you  would  get  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  teach 
who  understoodanything  about  these  subjects. 

6018.  Are  auy  certificates  now  given  to  mining  managers — underground  managers — and  captains 
of  shifts  ? — No. 

6019.  There  is  no  provision  by  law  that  they  shall  be  given?— There  is  a  provision  that  every 
manager  shall  be  a  qualified  man,  but  there  is  no  examination  at  present. 

6020.  Who  gives  the  certificate  of  qualification  ? — I  think  the  provision  has  been  taken  to  apply 
to  Home  managers. 

6021.  Br.  Hector.]  You  are  now  referring  to  "The  Mines  Act,  1874,"  which  has  just  been 
brought  into  force  ? — Y'es. 

6022.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  institute  evening  classes  and  day  classes 
iu  certain  high  schools  for  teaching  mining,  and  then  to  have  a  faculty  of  mining'  in  the  University,  so 
that  persons  should  be  able  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  degrees?— I  should  think  it  would  be  easier 
to  have  lectures  at  the  different  museums,  and  make  the  students  attend  them  from  the  various  high 
schools. 
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fl02;1.  Tliroiiijli  tlio  iiUMiim  of  tliii  Nmv  Xriiliiiid  liiMtilulu?— Yom.  Mr.  H.  Jf.  Com. 

OdL'l.   W'ouM  vi'ti  Miill  liavo  II  I'hiiir  in  llii>  N'(nv  /cnlaiiil  IfiiivoMily  P — Toh.     If  there  wim  not,  

tliero  woiilil  III'  nn  iiKlnccmcnt  to  fjo  up  for  tlio  |>rcliiiiiniiry  cxiiiiilrititioii.  lUrcli  25, 1879. 

(!OL'r>.  I'rut'cHHiir  I'oiirnoii,  in  liiN  re|tc>rt  on  jiiililic  ciliinilion  in  Vii'loriiv,  Hnvn,— "Tho  Btnff  of 
tonclicrH  that  a  i'cill('^;c  of  nruclifiil  Hi'icruM'  will  nut'il  may  ho  ronyhly  I'Mtimateil,  I  think,  at — (1.)  A 
lortiiror  of  niathrnialii-ii  iintl  int'ihanici',  with  ii  Halary  of  CKlt).  (2.)  A  icctuntr  of  rhoiniHtry,  specially 
(|iialiru>il  to  iiHHay  nictiili*  nnil  explain  iho  choiiiiHtry  "f  riininirrpo,  £100.  (H.)  A  k-ctiiriT  on  land 
Burvcvin^,',  iinil  tlic  inapjiinK  of  niincB,  .CU^iO.  ( t.)  A  Ifctiircr  on  inininj,',  gf'ohij.'y,  and  niinLTalofry.  It 
:  lioiild  ho  roiitrivcd,  if  poHsible,  1  think,  thiil  tliiH  lectiiro  nhould  ho  given  by  tiie  UnivcrHity  lecturer  of 
iniui'H,  who  nii;,»ht,  nm  down  onco  a  wock  to  lecture,  and  recoivc  .CIOO  a  year  from  each  coIIcko  for 
Ills  work.  (ii.)  A  lei'turer  on  practical  mining.  Thia  could  ])robably  ho  ^ivcn  by  nomo  mining 
manager  nt  Hallarat  and  !Sandhur.'<t,  £1(10."  JJo  you  think  that,  for  that  oipeime,  which  would  bo 
£l,'Jr)0  a  year,  the  iStato  in  New  Zealand  could  establish  a  practical  and  useful  Bchool  of  minev 
on  thin  principle? — On  that  principlo  1  BuppoNC  it  could. 

G02t!.  Do  you  not  lliink  ii  absolutely  uecessary  that  there  should  bo  somebody  appointed  to  give 
cortillcatos  of  (pialifii-ation  to  captains  of  nhiflH  and  uiiderf^rouiid  mining  managers  y — Yen;  I  think 
there  shoulil  certainly  bo  a  Uoard  aii|)ointed  for  the  purpose. 

0027.  And  every  facility,  you  think,  nhould  be  given  for  the  education  of  people  in  the  science  of 
mining  ? — Yea. 

(i02S.  What  i.syour  opinion  about  the  Kaitantjata  accident ;  would  it  have  occurred  if  the  persons 
had  had  proper  srientilic  knowledge,  and  had  taken  proper  care? — If  the  mine  had  been  thoroughly 
inspected  every  mornini;  there  would  have  been  far  loss  danger  of  the  accident  occurring.  You  cannot 
always  absolutely  prevent  those  accidents. 

0029.  li/!i'.  fV.  J.  Hnbciis]  Are  you  familiar  with  the  arrani,'eincnts  which  have  been  made  in 
Otago  for  tho  establishment  of  a  school  of  mines  in  connection  with  the  Otago  University  ? — I  have 
seen  tho  course  proposed  bj'  Trofessor  TJlrich. 

G030.  Does  that  seem  to  you  to  bo  suflicient? — It  seems  to  me  rather  more  than  is  necessary. 

0031.  Dr.  Mcclor.']  Are  you  talking  now  of  a  school  of  mines  such  as  you  referred  to  in  tlie  early 
part  of  your  evidence,  or  to  tho  faculty  of  mining  which  Mr.  Gisborne  has  just  alluded  to  ? — I  was 
referring  to  a  practical  school  of  mines. 

0032.  Did  you  consider  that  the  school  of  mines  you  first  referred  to  would  culminate  in  a 
competition  for  scholarships  leading  to  a  course  of  study  in  mining  in  the  University  ? — Yes.  , 

G033.  You  looked  upon  tho  scholarsliip  as  a  reward  after  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  of 
mines? — No,  after  tho  preliminary  course  of  evening  classes — that  the  scholarships  would  admit  boys 
or  young  men  into  a  University  or  school  of  mines,  where  they  would  acquire  certificates  of  thorough 
competency. 

0031.  Then  you  did  not  mean  that  the  evening  classes  were  to  constitute  the  school  of  mines  ? — 
No,  not  entirely. 

6035.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  Would  you  read  what  Professor  Pearson  says  relating  to  the  School  of 
Mines  in  Victoria,  and  what  ho  recommends  on  the  subject,  and  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  memo- 
randum of  the  principles  of  a  scheme  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  effectiTely  create  a  school  of 
mines  adapted  to  ihe  circumstances  of  this  colony  ;  and  also  give  your  opinion  of  the  arrangements 
which  have  already  been  proposed  in  this  colony  for  a  school  of  mines  ? — Having  carefully  read  that 
part  of  5Ir.  Charles  H.  Pearson's  report  on  the  state  of  public  education  in  Victoria  which  refers 
specially  to  schools  of  mines,  I  am  of  opinion  that  his  scheme  is  applicable  to  New  Zealand,  if  certain 
modifications  were  adopted.  Briefly,  what  I  consider  would  he  the  most  desirable  course  to  establish 
would  be  as  follows : — (1.)  That  a  school  of  mines  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the 
New  Zealand  University,  at  any  one  suitable  mining  centre,  and  that  a  faculty  be  established  in 
the  various  branches  of  mining,  geology,  and  metallurgy  in  connection  with  the  school  of 
mines.  (2.)  That  in  each  of  the  other  large  towns  lectures  in  mathematics,  applied  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mining  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mine-surveying,  and  a  practical  laboratory 
course  in  chemistry,  be  given,  to  either  day  or  evening  classes,  or  both,  as  may  be  found 
necessary.  (3.)  That  certificates  be  granted  in  the  various  subjects  to  students  who  pass  their 
exa,minations,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  be  instituted  in  connection  with  this 
course,  which  shall  entitle  the  successful  students  to  a  free  course  of  study  at;  the  school  of 
mines,  and  shall  be  of  a  suflicient  money  value  to  enable  them  to  live  during  the  term  of  their 
attendance  at  the  school,  (i.)  That  students  attending  these  cla.-scs  shall  be  permitted  to  go  up 
for  examination  in  any  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  two  lirst  yeai-s"  courses  at  the  school  of  mines, 
the  eiamiiiation  taking  place  in  the  various  towns  on  the  same  day.  (5.)  That,  for  final  certificates  in 
mining  aud  the  other  branches  of  the  school-of-mines  course,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  nt  least  one 
year's  course  at  t'r.e  school  of  mines ;  aud  that  this  certificate,  with  a  two-years'  certificate  of  service  in 
a  mine  or  mines,  shall  authorize  the  holders  to  take  appointments  as  mine  managers  throughout  the 
colony.  With  regard  to  the  expense  which  these  classes  would  entail,  I  have  little  doubt  that  com- 
petent lecturers  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  the  various  courses  at  £150  per  annum  each,  so 
that  the  annual  expenditure  would  be  £1,200  in  each  town.  If  travelling  lecturers  were  appointed,  no 
doubt  some  of  this  expense  could  bo  saved;  but  the  arrangement  would,  I  think,  be  likely  to  clash  with 
any  made  for  general  examinations.  The  first  expense  of  establishing  these  classes  in  Dunedin  and 
Canterbury  would  be  nil ;  while  in  '\\''ellington  it  would  be  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  appliances 
which  already  exist ;  but  in  Nelson,  Napier,  aud  Auckland  a  considerable  first  outln y  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  apparatus  and  specimens,  and  also  to  fit  up  laboratories  such  as  n  ould 
be  required. 

Eev.  J.  Paxeeson  examined.  ^^^  j  pa;g„„„. 

GObO.  Br.  Hector.]  You  are  one  of  the  governors  of  Wellington  College  ? — Yes.  Anril  "5  1879 

G037    How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — About  four  years. 
6038.  How  long  have  "you  resided  in  Wellington  ? — Nearly  eleven  years. 
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Bet.  J.  Paterion.         6030.  And  from  your  general  duties  have  you  had  your  attention  directed  to  the  educational 

requircmenls  oftlie  place?— Yes  ;  I  luivi-  ahviiys  tnkoii  a  deep  interest  in  education. 

April  25,  1879.  0010.   JIow  far  do  you  cnll^ider  that  Wellinnlon  College  at  tiio  preneac  time  supplies  the  instruc- 

tion it  was  intended  to  aiFord  ? — 1  tiiink  it  supplies  the  iusiruetion  it  was  intended  to  afTord  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  from  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors,  but  I  think  very  imperfectly  com- 
pared with  what  it  ounht  to  do. 

(5041.  To  what  iii.strnction  do  you  refer — to  that  which  it  gives  as  a  grammar  school,  or  ae  an 
affiliated  branch  of  tlie  University  ? — More  especially  its  instruction  as  an  alliliatcd  college  of  the 
Universitv. 

0012.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  however,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  are  really 
grammar-school  pupils  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

0013.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  e.xpenditure  of  the  endowments  is  properly  devoted  to  the  grammar- 
school  branch  of  tlie  College? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  original  intention  of  the 
endowments  ;  but  I  think,  considering  they  were  made  for  college  education,  they  arc  properly  expended 
on  hi^iher  education.     They  ought  to  be  devoted  specially  to  higher  education. 

0011.  Do  you  think  tiiere  is  sufficient  demand  for  grammar-school  education  in  Wellington  to 
supj)ort  an  institution  ])urcly  for  that  purpose,  without  endowments  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
would  be  suffirient  without  endowments:  at  any  rate,  if  such  an  institution  were  established  and  made 
thoroughly  efficient,  it  might  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  be  self-supporting;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  self-supporting  at  the  commencement,  or  for  some  time. 

0015.  What  do  you  think,  from  your  general  experience,  would  be  the  number  of  boys  who  would 
attend  a  grammar  school  here? — I  think  there  might  be  200  or  300. 

601G.  And  what  would  bo  the  cost  of  conducting  such  a  school? — It  would  require,  I  should 
think,  at  any  rate,  from  £L500  to  £2,000  a  year. 

0047.  Do  you  think  the  fees  at  present  charged  in  the  College  are  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  populatiou? — I  think  so. 

0018.  I  mean,  they  are  not  too  high  or  too  low  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

0019.  Could  they  be  raised  without  materially  injuring  the  school  ? — We  have  been  lowering  the 
fees  a  little,  believing  that  by  doing  so  we  would  attract  a  larger  number  of  pupils  to  the  institution; 
and,  consiueriiig  that  the  education  in  the  primary  schools  is  free,  I  thiuk  we  ought  to  make  the  educa- 
tion in  secondary  schools  as  low  as  possible.  I  believe  that  is  the  general  feeling  throughout  the 
community. 

0050.  In  the  event  of  the  higher  education  being  separated  from  the  grammar-school  education, 
which  department  do  you  think  the  present  College  should  undertake,  and  its  endowments  be  devoted 
to? — That  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  original  intention  in  giving  the  endowments.  The 
endowments  were  for  college  education,  which  I  always  understood  to  mean  University  or  higher 
education ;  and  I  thiuk  it  would  be  quite  a  legitimate  disposal  of  those  endowments  to  devote  them  to 
Univeisity  education  proper. 

6051.  Do  you  think  that  the  mode  in  which  the  governing  body  of  Wellington  College  is  consti- 
tuted shows  that  it  was  intended  for  the  control  of  an  insiiiution  for  higher  education,  or  of  au 
ordinary  grammar  school  ? — I  think  it  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  control  an  institution  for  higher 
education,  i  have  always  understood  that  Wellington  College  was  the  only  institution  wc  had  for 
higher  education.  Surely  it  was  never  contemplated  that  the  capital  of  the  colony  should  be  without 
the  means  of  furnishing  higher  education.  I  always  understood  that  to  supply  such  au  education  was 
the  object  of  the  College;  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  we  having  no  grammar  school,  it  combined  the  two  ; 
and  with  our  limited  means  we  contrived  to  do  the  best  we  could  :  but  the  combination  does  not 
work  well. 

0052.  Ton  mean  that  the  combination  of  grammar-school  education  with  University  education 
does  not  work  well  ? — !No,  it  does  not.  You  will  not  get  students  advanced  both  in  age  and  attain- 
ments to  attend  an  institution  where  there  are  mere  children,  perhaps,  or  boys,  such  as  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  grammar  school. 

0053.  Do  you  thiuk  there  would  he  sufficient  attendance  at  a  purely  collegiate  institution  to  war- 
rant its  establishment  in  Wellington  ?— Yes,  I  thiuk  so.  I  know,  for  example,  of  three  young  men 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  went  to  Otago  last  year  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  of 
one  or  two  more  who  arc  going  this  year— just  because  they  will  not  attend  Wellington  College  :  not 
that  they  think  the  masters  there  are  not  qualified  to  give  them  the  education  they  require,  but  they  do 
not  care  to  mix  with  mere  boys,  they  themselves  being  men. 

6051.  Have  you  hear.d  of  any  other  instances  of  lads  having  to  leave  Wellington  in  order  to  get 
higher  education  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  known  several  other.s  who  have  gone  South  within  the  last  few  years. 

6055.  Have  you  heard  of  any  who  have  been  sent  Home  to  the  Universities  who  might  probably 
have  completed  their  studies  in  this  colony  had  their  been  the  means  ? — Yes,  several. 

6056.  liev.  W.  J.  Uabens.]  Do  you  think  that  a  staff,  with  a  headmaster  and  assistants,  is  a  suit- 
able arrangement  for  a  University  institution? — In  a  Universityinstitution  there  is  usually  a  principal, 
with  a  stall'  of  professors.  There  must  be  a  head :  but  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  a  headmaster  with 
assistants,  but  it  is  rather  a  sort  of  organized  body  with  a  recognized  head  or  principal. 

6057.  The  principal  is  more  like  the  chairman  of  a  Board  ? — Tea,  or  like  the  moderator  of  a 
Presbytery,  or  the  president  of  a  corporate  society. 

6058.  Dr.  Ilec/or.]  You  mean  that,  as  far  as  their  teaching  functions  are  concerned,  the  professors 
are  equal  with  the  principal  ? — Yes;  each  is,  as  it  were,  supreme  in  his  own  department. 

6059.  And  that  is  not  the  constitution  of  Wellington  College? — No. 

6060.  Is  it  constituted  now  more  like  a  grammar  school  ? — Yes,  with  a  headmaster  and  second 
master,  &c. 

6061.  Y'ou  are  not  now  talking  of  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body,  but  of  the  teashing 
body  ? — Yes.  of  the  leaching  body. 

0062.  Hon.  TV.  Gisbonic]  Have  you  seen  the  original  grant  of  the  land  which  was  conveyed  as  an 
endowment  for  Wellington  College  r — I  have  glanced  over  it,  but  not  examined  it  with  sufficient  care 
to  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  about  it. 
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(lOO.'l.  Nearly  nil  llio  oikIdwiiu'mIh  tVdin  wliii-ii  iiicoiiio  i'h  (Icrivod  worn  iiiiido  l)y  Sir  Clvaixo  (iri-y  Rtc.J.  PaUnM. 

wlii'ii  liii  wiiH  (idvoriior  of   Now  /t'liliiiiil  nhtuil.  ISIH   -Im  iidI  tlmt  liiii  (•iiHoi'-  I    Ix'liovo  it  in,  but  I   urn  

iioL  well  iiciiiiiiiiilcil  with  |Iiiih((  iiiiiIIi'I'm,  wliicli  ocmmiitciI  ko  Iiiii;^  a;;ci,  (iiid  bi'ldrc  I  (iiiii<<  to  tlio  colony.        April  26,  1870. 

(ll)lil.  l)o  yoii  ivcoiU'i;!  wlu'lhir,  when  .Sir  Ocornn  (Jrry  iimilo  tlioBO  mhIowiiuuiIh,  ilioy  were  not 
nimlo  tor  a  \Vi'llin|,'ton  {iramiiuu*  School  na  woU  uh  Collo;j;i)  j' — Tlicy  wore  mndo  lonf{  boforo  1  camo  to 
tho  t'oluiiy. 

(iOOr*.  Hilt  Ih  it  likfly  lip  would  liavc  nmdo  ondowinontH  at  that  liino  nicridy  for  UnivcTBity  educa- 
tion F—V«m'v  lilidy  not.  in  llio  ciirly  ilayH.  1  diini  Fay  lluiy  lliou^lil  inoro  then  of  what  yui  inij^lit  cull 
f,M'aiiinuir-Ncluii)l  or  lii^li-Hi-liool  iHliicallnn  tlian  of  UnivcrNity  iMlui'ution  ;  tliry  uii^ht  not  tlicn  liavo  con- 
t  (mi  plat  0(1  I'liivci'Hily  education,      lint  1 1  in  I  wur  a  l<in){  tinio  af;o,  and  lliu  colony  wan  tlicn  in  itH  infancy. 

(!()(i(l.  lint,  until  Is7-,  wan  not  tlio  \V(>llinnton  (iraniiiutr  School  or  C'olloijc  to^ethfr  what  you 
would  call  in  Scot  hind  n  hii;h  Nchii(d  and  in  I'ln^hmd  a  public  kcIiooI  ? — Yes;  1  hclievo  ho. 

(i()t>7.  Then  it.  hccainc  aHilial(>d  to  tho  Univoi'Hity,  and  profoHnod  to  f^ivo  an  education  which  would 
([ualify  for  do;;rcos  r — Ych  ;  and  I  uiulcrNtaiid  that  at  that  time  it  was,  as  it  were,  (devated  out  of  its 
I'ornicr  position,  and  recoj^nizcd  as  a  t'olh-uu. 

(iOliS.  \\  that  tiiiio,  under  an  Act  of  IS72,  and  I  think  before  tho  Act  was  passed,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  th(>  province  made  reserves  tor  the  Wellinj^ton  ('ollegc,  and  it  was  caibid  tlu!  Wellini^ton 
College;  and  the  ipiestion  then  would  arise  whether  from  that  time  it  was  not  intended  to  be  the 
moans  of  giving  what  is  called  University  education? — I  should  think  that,  if  it  was  at  that  time 
elevated  t'nun  tho  lower  position  of  a  simple  grammar  school  and  raised  to  the  higher  position  of  a 
t\)llcgo,  retaining  all  its  former  endowments  and  receiving  additional  ones,  that  those  in  the 
Li^gislatiire  who  did  that  must  have  bidieved  they  were  legitimately  disposing  of  the  former  endow- 
ments, and  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  applying  them,  as  they  did,  to  the  higher  educaliim. 

(!0(i9.  Would  it  not  bo  a  very  dangerous  thing,  if  there  were  endowments  for  a  Grammar  School, 
for  tho  Legislature  to  alter  the  trust  so  as  to  make  thos,p  oudowinents  applicable  only  to  University 
education  ?  Would  thai  bo  a  proper  thiug,  do  you  think,  for  a  Legislature  to  do? — I  do  not  know  ; 
tho  Jjogitilaturo  of  the  dav  must  consider  what  is  best  for  the  country,  and  what  the  best  use  to 
make  of  educational  ciulownients. 

0070.  Hut  ought  it  to  interfere  with  endowments  made,  say,  by  private  individuals,  or  by 
the  ])ublic,  for  a  certain  purpose?  I  am  not  talking  of  the  legal  power,  but  do  you  think  it  is  right  for 
tho  Legislature  to  alter  a  trust? — If  the  Legislature  felt  that  the  endowments  were  not  serving  the 
purpose  for  w  Inch  they  were  devoted,  and  that  it  could  more  usefully  apply  them  to  another  cognate 
purpose,  I  think  it  (juito  legitimate  for  it  to  do  so  :  it  is  the  supreme  power.  The  State  can  surely 
revise  and  re-arrango  its  own  trusts. 

G071.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  grammar-school  education  means  education  to  poor  and 
destitute  ])coplc — to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  grant,  I  think,  recognized  that  it  meant  elementary 
education  to  the  poorer  class.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  case,  w^ould  it  be  right  for  the  Legislature 
afterwards  to  say  that,  although  these  reserves  were  being  used  for  that  purpose  in  conformity  with  the 
original  trust,  yet  that  they  should  only  be  used  for  giving  higb-class  University  education,  and  not  for 
tho  purpose  for  whicii  they  were  originally  made  ? — If  they  were  endowments  devoted  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  if  there  were  still  poor  children  to  be  educated — in  other 
words,  if  they  could  bo  used  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  had  been  devoted,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
misappropriation  to  take  them  away  from  that  object  and  apply  them  to  another. 

G072.  lii'v.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  an  endowment  for  the 
bcnelit  of  poor  and  destitute  children? — No  ;  I  never  dreamed  it  was. 

C073.  Dr.  Jjlec/or.]  Do  you  know  of  anv  endowments  held  by  the  College  which  were  made  other- 
wise than  by  the  Legislature  of  the  country? — No  ;  they  are  ail,  I  believe.  State  endowments. 

607-1.  These  original  endowments  were  made  by  the  Governor  at  the  time  he  represented  the 
interests  of  the  country  ? — I  understand  so. 

6075.  There  were  no  private  endowments,  and  no  trust  imposed  by  any  private  authority  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

6076.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.\  The  original  grants  to  which  I  referred  were  not  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature. They  were  made  by  tho  Governor  of  the  country  under  an  authority  which  he  may  have  had 
from  the  Constitution  Act;  but  they  were  not  made  by  the  Legislature? — They  were  made  by  the 
State.     The  act  of  the  Governor,  as  such,  was  the  act  of  the  State. 

6077.  Well,  supposing  the  endowments  were  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  classes,  hut  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  elementary  English  education  to  the  majority  of  the  people — that  is,  to  the 
general  middle  and  lower  classes — supposing  the  trust  was  for  that,  besides  for  college  education,  and 
it  stated  a  college  education,  would  it  be  right  for  the  Legislature  to  exclude  altogether  the  original 
intention  of  the  trust  as  far  as  regards  English  elementary  education,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
endowments  solelv  to  Univcrsitv  education  ?  Supposing  these  eudowmeuts  had  o^csn  devoted  to  the 
two-fold  object,  would  it  be  right  for  the  Legislature  to  sav  that  they  should  only  bo  devoted  to  one 
object  ? — It  it  were  found  by  experience  that  tho  two-fold  object  of  a  college  and  a  grammar  school 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  combined  in  one  institution,  and  that  it  must  be  divided  and  made  into  two 
separate  institutions  ;  then,  in  that  case,  I  think  the  Legislature  should  either  say,  "Well,  as  we  are 
about  to  separate  the  institution  into  two — a  college  proper  and  a  grammar  school — we  must  make  a 
distribution  of  the  endowments;"  or,  "  Let  the  one  institution  take  all  the  endowments,  and  we  will 
make  ample  provision  for  the  other."  1  think  that  w-ould  be  fair.  The  Legislature  must  see  that  both 
institutions  are  in  an  efficient  condition. 

6078.  Ur.  Hector.']  Considering  that  the  Legislature  has  provided  free  primary  education,  and  has 
established  a  number  of  scholarships  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  most  deserving  pupils  at  the 
primary  schools  to  carry  them  on,  free  of  cost,  to  a  secondary  or  even  to  a  University  education,  do 
you  think  the  Legislature  has  a  right  to  revise  the  destination  of  ths  original  endowments  ? — I 
think  so.  The  Legislature,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  perfect  right  to  revise  the  original  intention  at  any 
time. 

6079.  Bcv.  W.  JS.  Mull/an.]  Of  course  you  are  not  referring  to  private  endowments  ? — No.  lam 
alluding^to  the  college  endowments  made  by  the  State. 
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Bev.J.  Paterton.  60SO.  licr.  IF.  J.  Tlobrnn.']  Do  you  know  if  (lio  trusts  of  the  Wellingion  Collot,'o  .iro  similar  to 

thoso  of  tlio  Auckland  C()il(^ge  and  Grammar  .School':' — 1  cannot  say.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 

April  25, 187!).    nature  of  tlio  Aucklainl  Oraniiiiar  S<hool  tiusl. 

0081.  In  tlio  absence  of  a  co])y  of  llio  orijjiiiaj  ^raTit,  for  which  the  CommisHion  has  made  application, 
the  questions  at  this  stage  of  your  examination  are  necessarily  somewhat  problematical ;  but,  ansiiminga 
case,  that  a  grant  to  an  institution  like  iho  AVellington  Colleg«  was  expressly  given  for  the  purposes  of 
college  and  graminar-sidiool  education,  do  you  think  that  the  .State  might,  at  this  stage  of  our  colonial 
progress,  fairly,  and  without  any  injustice,  divide  those  two  objects,  and  place  them  under  separate 
managements? — Certainly,  it  might  do  so.  if  it  thought  it  would  better  carry  out  the  objects.  My 
reason  for  saving  so  is  this:  that  the  State — I  use  the  word  State,  because  I  understand  it  was  the 
Governor  as  tlio  head  or  rejircsentativc  of  the  State — in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  devoted  endowments 
towards  maintaining  grammar-school  and  college  education,  and  believed  that  those  two  classes  of 
education  could  be  carried  out  in  one  institution  in  a  given  locality.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
afterwards,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  totally  ditlerent,  when  there  is  a  large  jjopula- 
tion,  and  when  there  is  need  lor  higher  requirements  in  education,  it  is  found  that  you  cannot  carry 
out  that  twofold  object  ofiicieutly  in  one  institution ;  that,  in  faet,  you  must  diride  the  institution  and 
establish  a  college  in  the  projjer  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  grammar  school  or  a  high  school.  Well,  I 
say  it  is  quite  legitimate  for  the  State  to  revise  these  endowments,  and  to  re-apportion  them — to  esta- 
blish the  two  institutions,  and,  if  found  necessilry,  even  to  have  two  separate  governing  bodies.  1  think 
that  is  quite  within  the  powers  of  the  8tate. 

6052.  Jldn.  W.  Oisboritf.]  But  you  recognize  the  claim  of  both  those  objects  to  a  distribution  of 
the  reserves  ?  If  ithey  were  jointly  interested  in  the  reserves,  would  you,  when  the  separation  took 
place,  recognize  the  right  of  each  to  an  equitable  distribution  ? — I  simply  recognize  this  :  that  the 
State  can  say  to  one  institution — to  the  college,  for  instance — "You  take  all  these  endowments;  and 
we  will  endow  a  high  school:  we  are  setting  it  up  as  a  separate  institution,  aud  we  will  endow  it  out 
of  other  funds,  or,  at  any  rate,  sec  that  it  is  put  in  an  efficient  condition." 

6053.  Br.  Hector.']  You  stated  that  the  probable  attendance  at  a  high  school  in  Wellington  would, 
in  your  opinion,  be  between  200  and  yOO? — 1  think  there  might  be  300. 

60Si.  And  that  the  required  expenditure  would  be  about  £2,000  a  year?— Yes  ;  about  £2,000. 

6085.  At  the  present  rate  of  fees,  the  insiitutiou  would  therefore  pay  without  endowments  ? — 
Yes,  nearly  so. 

G08G.  Provided  it  were  not  in  debt  for  building? — Yes  ;  if  it  were  free.  In  Scotland  these  insti- 
tutions— high  schools  and  grammar  schools — are  for  the  mo.xt  part  self-supporting.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  masters  in  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh  or  the  Academy  are  assisted  by  endowments.  The 
endowments  are  required  for  University  education,  as  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  have  men  with  the  highest 
qualifications  in  each  department  of  studj',  and  in  order  to  secure  such  men  you  have  to  give  large 
salaries  ;  and  there  may  be  only  a  limited  number  of  students. 

G087.  As  far  as  the  education  of  the  poor  and  destitute  is  concerned,  to  what  extent  do  you  think 
that  need  is  supplied  by  the  present  system  of  free  primary  education  and  scholarships? — I  think  it  is 
admirably  met  by  the  free  education  given  in  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
liberal  bursaries  and  scholarships  will  enable  aspiring  youths  even  of  that  class  to  prosecute  their 
studies  in  the  higher  institutions. 

60SS.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expenditure  by  the  State  at  the  present  time  upon  free  education 
in  Wellington  exceeds  in  amount  the  income  derived  from  the  original  endowments  made  by  Sir 
George  Grey's  grants  ? — Vastly.  In  Wellington  City  alone  we  hare  expended  on  school  buildings 
within  the  lust  two  or  three  years — or  will  have  expended  b}'  next  j^ear — the  sum  of  £20,000. 

G0S9.  Hon.  W.  Gisborne.']  Do  you  know  whether  this  grant  from  the  State  for  primary  education 
has  in  any  province  neutralized  the  reserves  which  were  made  for  primary  education  ?  Is  it  not  con- 
sidered that  the  State  aid  is  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  re.*erves  for  primary  education?  Has 
not  that  been  the  rule  ? — It  should  be  the  rule,  at  any  rate  ;  where  there  is  a  plethora  of  endowments 
there  should  be  less  given  by  way  of  grants. 

6090.  Do  you  know  any  in.stauce  in  any  province  where  the  reserves  for  primary  education  are 
diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  State 
primary  education? — I  am  not  aware  of  any — not  in  this  province,  at  any  rate.  In  some  of  the  other 
provinces  where  the  endowments  may  have  been  on  a  more  liberal  scale  it  may  be  the  case,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  so  here. 

G091.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Are  you  aware  that  the  revenues  at  present  received  in  any  district 
from  the  primary  reserves  are  applied  in  abatement  of  the  grant  of  £3  15s.  per  head  made  by  the 
Government  to  that  district? — Ko  ;  but  it  may  be  so. 

6092.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.']  The  word  "college"  does  not  necessarily  mean  University  education, 
does  it  ?  Are  there  not  in  England  institutions  that  are  called  colleges  which  are  not  Universities  ? — 
All  my  training  and  all  my  experience  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  a  college  should  be  an  insti- 
tution that  gives  University  education. 

6093.  Is  not  Eton  called  a  college? — Yes.  I  believe  such  institutions  in  England  are  called 
colleges ;  but  I  was  educated  in  Scotland,  where  colleges  are  s_vuonymous  with  Universities. 

609i.  Are  yoxi  aware  of  any  institutions  in  England  which  are  called  colleges,  and  yet  which  do 
not  give  University  education? — I  believe  there  are  some.  There  is  the  Liverpool  College,  but  it  is 
affiliated  to  the  London  University.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Wellington  College  was  intended  to  be 
an  institution  which  would  qualify  for  any  of  the  learned  professions. 

6095.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  expression  '•  Wellington  Grammar  School,"  which  is 
used  ? — I  understand  by  that  a  lower  department,  which  would  qualify  the  pupils  to  enter  the  higher 
institution.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  pupils  were  few  in  number,  it  was  thought  they  could  combine 
the  t^-o  departments  in  one  institution  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  much  longer  do  that  satisfactorily. 

605G.  Dr.  Hector.']  Are  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Governors  sufficient  for  carrying 
on  the  institution  as  at  present  constituted? — They  are  utterly  inadequate.  On  the  building  itself 
there  is  a  heavy  debt  of  £5,000,  for  wliich  we  are  now  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  10per_ceut.     That 
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iH  a  hoavv  ineuiulininco  on  llio  iiiKtitiilioii.     Thiil  hiiim,  willi  tlio  necefnary  expenditure  fi>r  rc|)iiii'H  and  Btv.J.  Palerto*, 

otlior  I'liniliiKonricM  ciiiini'i'tcd  with  tlio  niainli'nancu  nl  llio  building',  will  iiuarly  iibBorl)  tliunliuli-  oftliu  

|)rin'i'(ulK  fniiii  iIk>  <<nili)\vrnontH.  Apnl  2C,  1870. 

(i()',)7.  lion.  H'.  (tiiiLi>riif.\  I'i'oiii  in(|ulrl(>H  you  have  niado,  wax  it  an  underHtuniiiii^,  wlicn  tiio 
buililiii!^'  wa*  ut'octc'cl,  partly  uiit  oi'  private  RubRcripiiunt  and  partly  out  of  provincial  ^rant,  tliat  tlicro 
would  bo  a,  provincial  f^ranl  in  aid  un'il  tlio  roHcrvcu  wiiich  woru  mildo  at  that  tiniCHhould  be  produclivo 
of  inconioi' — Yck  ;  that  \\nn  clearly  nndcrHlood. 

Ot)!)S.  Ilavo  tho  roHcrvoH  thai  «cro  niailo  about  llio  year  1S71  or  1S72  been  productive  of  any 
inconio'r' — No;  not  yot. 

(i0!)9.  They  arc  mostly  in  tho  country,? — Thoy  arc  in  tho  rural  diHtriutM. 

(jlOO.  Aro  Ihcy  not  utterly  unproductive  at  proaont,  in  couHciiucni.'o  of  there  being  uo  power  of 
Halo  or  niorlpigo  ? — Vcs. 

OlOl.  Are  they  likely  to  continue  to  bo  unproductive  for  some  ycara  to  come,  under  thc8e  circum- 
Blani'uH  ? — Yes. 

(>10'2.  JJr.  Ilcrlor.]  Was  it  an  underHlanding  tiiat  the  buildinr;  Rhould  be  built  out  of  revenue  '( — 
It  could  not  have  been.     Jt  would  bo  an  absurd  idea  to  erect  a  buildinj,'  like  that  out  of  revenue. 

OlOU.  A  free  buildinf;  was  to  bo  part  of  the  foundation  of  tho  institution? — Yes;  it  certainly 
oui;ht  to  be. 

tilOl.  Hon.  IV.  Gislornc]  Wu.s  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  provincial  reserves  beinp  made  by 
the  iSuporiiitcndent  that  tho  College  ;,'overnor»  erected  a  largo  part  of  tho  building  available  for  dormi- 
tories, so  that  pupil.'*  from  tho  country  districts  might  bo  admitted  into  the  College? — Yes.  The  College 
was  always  regarded,  not  simply  as  a  city  institution,  but  as  one  for  the  whole  province;  and  for  that 
reason  a  grant  from  tho  Provincial  Treasury  was  given  to  it.  It  was  thought  proper  to  make  provision 
for  boys  from  the  country  district.-^,  and  that  led  to  its  being  a  more  expensive  building.  There  is  an 
item  in  our  revenue  which  wo  have  lost,  which  I'act  is  sometimes  forgotten.  I  allude  to  the  grant  of 
£;jOO  a  year  which  wo  received  for  three  years  from  the  University  funds  towards  the  teaching  of 
science  in  the  College.  On  tho  faith  of  that  grant  we  appointed  the  present  lecturer  in  natural  science 
— Professor  Jvirk.  W'e  have  lost,  in  fact,  £1,800  a  year  through  changes  over  which  the  governing 
bodv  had  uo  control.  When  I  became  a  member  of  the  governing  body  nearly  four  years  ago,  we  had 
£1,S00  a  year  by  way  of  direct  grant — £1,500  from  tho  Provincial  Grovernment  and  £300  from 
the  University — which  income  has  been  entirely  swept  away,  and  tho  College  left  to  struggle  on  with- 
out it.  It  is  therefore,  of  course,  in  difiicultics,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  unless  the  Legislature  help 
us.     The  endowments  have  increased  a  little  in  value,  but  nothing  at  all  in  proportion  to  that  loss. 

G105.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  endowment.-;  in  that  time  has  been,  I  think,  from  £650  to 
£1,000? — Y'es;  the  increase  has  been,  I  think,  about  £400. 

GIOG.  Are  you  awaro  of  any  State  grant  for  erecting  college  buildings  in  Auckland? — Yes;  I 
have  heard  of  it,  but  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  speak  definitely.  I  believe  a  grant  of  £5,000  was 
made  last  year  by  the  Legislature  to  Auckland. 

6107.  liev.  W.  J.  HabcHS.]  Do  you  know  how  the  Wellington  College  acquired  certain  estates  in 
the  township  of  Carnarvon,  in  the  Harbour  district,  and  at  Palmerston  Xorth? — They  were  endow- 
ments made  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

6108.  Hon.  W.  GUborne.']  Are  you  awaro  that  when  the  building  on  the  Terrace  formerly 
occupied  by  the  College  was  given  up  the  Provincial  Government  allowed  a  valuation  on  the  building 
to  the  amount  of  £S00  ? — Yes. 

6100.  Are  yon  aware  that  that  £S0O  was  given  by  tlie  province  in  the  shape  of  land  or  reserves  at 
Carnarvon  and  Palmerston  IS'orth  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  so.  The  land  at  Carnarvon  was  given  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  money  value  of  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  College,  and  now  known  as 
the  Terrace  Public  School. 

6110.  Dr.  Rector.']  You  are  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand? — Yes. 

6111.  Do  you  consider  that  the  University,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  that  form  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  higher  education  in  the  colony  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6112.  Eev.  IV.  J.  Hiibens.']  Do  you  think  that  the  present  method  of  appointing  the  Senate  is  a 
satisfactory  one  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  that  woxild  be  better.  Of  course,  when  the 
Council  is  completed  by  the  graduates  the  regulation  will  come  into  force  by  which  they  have  a  voice 
in  the  appcintment  of  members  of  the  Senate ;  but  until  then  I  do  not  know  of  anything  better  than 
the  present  arrangement. 

6113.  Dr.  Hccfor.l  You  think  that,  as  long  as  the  Government  provide  the  whole  of  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  University  as  an  examining  body,  they  should  have  a  large  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Senate  ? — Yes. 

6114.  Do  you  think  that  the  affiliated  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  are  sufficiently  and 
equally  endow  ed  ? — I  think  they  are  very  unequally  endowed. 

6115.  I  asked  that  question  because  you  said  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  you  felt  satisfied  with 
the  N  ew  Zealand  University  ? — I  did  not  refer  to  the  affiliated  colleges,  but  to  the  University  as  an 
examining  body. 

6116.  You  think  the  University  should  be  purely  an  examining  body  ? — Tes  ;  and  to  confer 
degrees.     But  I  think  there  ought  to  be  colleges  affiliated,  giving  University  education. 

6117.  Do  you  think  the  colleges  in  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  are  upon  a  proper  footing,  and  on 
a  sufficiently  enlarged  basis,  at  the  present  time?  Are  they  properly  established  as  regards  endowments 
and  equipment  of  professors  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  they  are  very  well  established  in  that  respect — at  least,  as 
compared  with  our  colleges  in  the  Xorth. 

6118.  Do  you  think  similar  institutions  should  be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  colony? — Tes  ; 
I  think  that  in  Auckland  and  in  Wellington  there  ought  to  be  institutions  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  to  endowments,  staff  of  professors,  and  so  forth. 

6119.  Hev.  IV.  J.  Habenn.']  Do  you  think  that  if  other  colleges  of  the  kind  now  under  cou- 
eideration  were  established  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges, 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  professors,  as  well  as  to  the  graduates  of  the  Universitv,  some  voice  in  the 
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i?«B.^.J'a/e)«o».  appointment  of  members  of  tbe  Senate  P—Ycr  ;   if  all  (licse  institutions  were  put  upon  the  same 

tbotiii;;  as  to  endowments  and  teai-liing  power,  I  think  it  would  be. 

April  25, 1879.  (U20.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  case  the  Government  ehould  still  retain  a  considerable  power  of 

nomination? — Vcs. 

Gl'il.  Hon.  W.  Gisbonie.]  Are  you  in  favour  of  State  scholarships  ascending  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  University,  so  as  to  enable  pupils,  if  they  possess  the  ability,  to  rise  up  to  the  highest 
education  the  State  can  all'ordi' — Yes,  certainly. 

0122.  Dr.  Iffc/or.]  Do  you  think  the  object  of  State  assistance  should  be  to  educate  the  whole  of 
the  vouMg.  and  to  raise  the  average,  or  that  it  should  be  to  select  the  most  able  and  rush  them  ahead 
of  their  fellows  ? — 1  think  the  most  important  thing  is  to  raise  the  average  education  all  over  the 
country  ;  at  the  same  time  there  ought  to  be  encouragement  given  to  lads  with  peculiar  gifts  and 
special  aspirations  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  higher  departments. 

t>12;3.  Jier.  TV.  J.  Halens.']  Do  you  think  that  the  fostering  of  special  talent,  and  making  nse  of  it 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  will  in  the  long  run  tell  upon  the  average  education  V — Ves,  1  believe 

it  will.  "  .  .  .  , 

(S\2i.  Hon.  W.  Gislorne.']  Is  not  the  present  system,  which  provides  primary  education,  and 
which  also  assists  University  education  and  secondary  education,  and  yet  docs  not  facilitate  boys  rising 
from  the  primary  schools  to  the  higher-class  education — is  not  that  really  class  education,  giving  the 
persons  of  the  greater  means  the  benefit  of  hi-jh-class  education,  while  excluding  the  lower  class  of 
smaller  means?  Is  not  the  present  system  really  a  class  education  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  have 
got  more  means  than  others  ?  According  to  the  jjrescnt  system  primary  education  is  given  free  ;  but  if 
pupils  in  the  i^riinary  schools  have  ability,  and  yet  have  no  means,  they  are  not  enabled  by  the  State 
to  rise  up  to  University  education  ? — There  arc  scliolarship.s — I  do  not  think  th^re  are  so  many  as  there 
oun-ht  to  be  ;  but  still  there  are  a  few  scholarships  in  connection  with  each  institution,  and  open  to  all. 

G125.  lirv.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Are  you  aware  that  tbe  State  allows  each  Education  Board  the  sum  of 
eifhteenpence  per  child  per  annum,  on  the  average  attendance,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  scholarships 
to  be  held  at  high  schools  and  grammar  schools? — Yes.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Wellington  Education 
Board,  and  we  oiler,  I  think,  seven  scholarships  yearly  to  enable  boys  at  the  primary  schools  who  may 
succeed  in  obtaining  them  to  prosecute  their  studies  at  the  College. 

CI2G.  Br.  Hfc/or.]  And  when  they  are  at  the  College  there  are  junior  scholarships  that  lead  on 
to  the  University  ? — Yes. 

G127.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  these  ever  taken  by  the  same  boys  ? — The  time  has  been  so 
short  that  we  cannot  tell  yet. 

G128.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  a  boy  who 
has  distinguished  himself  at  a  primary  school,  and  taken  the  scholarship,  and  has  continued  his  studies 
at  the  College,  will  take  a  University  scholarship,  and  prosecute  his  studies  up  to  the  very  highest  point, 
till  he  take  his  degree. 

G129.  And  that  boy  might  take  a  special  honor  scholarship  under  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
University  ;  and  that  would  enable  him  to  go  Home  and  study  for  three  years  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

6130!  Hon.  TV.  Gislorne.']  The  present  system  of  State  aid  to  secondary  and  high-class  education 
is,  I  suppose,  very  imperfect  and  unequal  in  different  ])arts  of  the  country? — Yes  ;  no  doubt  of  that. 

0131.  Then  anytliiiig  which  removes  that,  and  makes  the  system  more  equal  and  more  compre- 
hensive, will  not  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  class  education,  but  rather  the  reverse  ? — Of 
course  it  would  be  placing  the  facilities  for  prosecuting  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
number. 

G132.  There  is  an  idea  in  some  quarters  that  by  assisting  higher  education  the  State  is  assisting 
people  of  larger  means,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  smaller  means.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if 
what  we  jiropose.  State  education,  should  be  rendered  more  equal  and  more  comprehensive  throughout 
the  diflereut  classes  of  education,  would  it  not  be  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  that  would  be  assisting  the 
rich  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor? — Yes,  it  would  be  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  tend  to  bring  the 
higher  education  more  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  especially  if  the  State  would,  as  it  were,  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  higher  schools  or  colleges.  If  it  would  bring  these 
two  together  by  a  system  of  middle  schools  and  of  scholarships  and  bursaries,  assistance  given  to  higher 
education  would  be  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  many  in  the  lower  schools.  But  the  State 
must  see  to  it  that  by  the  assistance  given  to  higher  education  it  almost  comes  down  to,  or  touches 
and  overlaps,  the  primary  schools. 

G133.  Br.  Hector.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  means  afforded  for  effecting  that  are  insufficient? — 
Yes  ;  quite  iusudicieut. 

6131.  And  that  they  could  be  extended  with  advantage  ? — With  great  advantage. 

6135.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  that  the  scholarships  provided  by  the  Government 
ought  to  be  avowedly  of  an  eleemosynary  character  ? — Certainly  not. 

613G.  Then,  supposing  they  are  perfectly  open,  do  you  not  think  that  boys  of  a  certain  social 
standing  are  more  likelv  to  carrv  off  the  prizes  than  those  who  have  less  advantages  in  that  respect  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  rather  think  not  ;  because  boys  who  feel  that  they  need  the  scholarships  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  studies  will  likely  work  harder  to  gain  them.  The  eilucation  which  brings  them 
up  to  the  point  when  thev  can  take  a  primary  scholarship  is  as  good  and  cheap  for  a  poor  boy  as  for  a 
rich  boy.  I  believe  the  education  given  in  the  primary  schools  is  superior  to  that  which  the  richer  boys 
would  receive  in  a  sm.all  select  school  ;  and  if  you  begin  the  scholarships  at  that  point  you  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  boys,  and  yet  they  are  not  of  an  e'eemosynary  character. 

G137.  Br.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  from  your  knowlcdjjte  of  Wellington  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
grammar  school  being  established,  independent  of  the  College,  it  would  be  advisable  to  divide  it  into 
two  schools,  situated  at  ditlerent  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  ? — No,  I  think 
not.     I  would  have  one  large  grammar  school. 

613S.  You  do  not  thiuk  the  distance  would  be  a  substantial  inconvenience  to  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  ? — No,  1  do  not  thiuk  so. 

0139.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  district  high 
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hoIiooIh  ill   tlie  Wolliivulon  Dl.slrlol  ? — T   lliink   (Iicmo  diHlrict  IiIkIi  •cIiooIh  ouglit   lo  bo  vnc(nira\ici\  ittv.  J,  PaUrton. 
tlii'oiit;lioiil  llii«  wliiilii  ciliu'iilioiml  (liHliii't.      It.  wmilil   lio  Ijoiioliciitl  lo  lliu  U'iii'Ikth  -il  woiilil  tciiil  to  —^ 

ki'i'|)  up  tlit'ir  Mcli(ilm'Hlii|),  iiiiil  iiiHpiro  llmiii  witli  an  iimbilion  for  llio  cliaracter  ol'  tlioir  hcLooIh  ;  ami    April  25,  1879. 
lliiHi>  (iislrii'l  lii^'li  hi'IiimiIh  would  acl  us  li'cilorH  lo  llio  I'ollcfji'H. 

I'll  l(>.  Wluit  liaii  you  iu  viow  aH  lo  llio  pcMMiliiir  cliariirtcriHtif  of  iv  diKlricL  iiiiil  Nclioid  ?' — Tliat,  in 
iilililioM  Id  tlui  oi'diuaiv  i'du('iitioi\  ;;ivfn  ill  pfiinary  hi-IiooIm,  cdaNHOH  woidd  bo  formed  for  idcinoiitary 
malhiimiitii'H  ami  for  Ijatiii  and  idinnonlary  Hcionco,  llio  innlliomatioH  embracing,  Hay,  iho  lirHt  nix  boukii 
of  l')iii'lid,  anil  alj^obra  l.o  Hiinpio  and  quiulralii;  e(|uatioiiN. 

(illd.  Ilavo  yni  bad  oxpcrifiico  of  oucli  olaHHfH  in  Ibo  Iloino-coiintry  ? — Ych.  In  all  tlio  parinh 
hi'IiooIh  of  Si'otlaiid  lliov  liavo  tlicso  idasNOH.  I  rccoived  my  own  education  at  a,  parish  Hchool,  and  went 
diroci  from  llioro  lo  llio  I'nivorsily  at  (ilasfjow  witliout  atloiidiiif;  any  intcrmcdiato  hi^h  mcIiooI. 

(II  f'J.  /iVc.  If  .  J.  Jfalicii.1. 1  J)o  you  approve  of  the  proviMioii  of  "  'J'lie  I'Iducalion  Act,  1S77,"  under 
^vbicll  such  snbiccls  as  von  liavo  spoken  of,  and  as  (liHliiii;nis!i  tlio  dislrict  high  sidiool  from  the  niero 
dislrict  school,  arc  to  be  paid  for  by  the  fees  oftlic  cliildren  ? — Yes,  1  think  so.  If  they  take  a  Bpecial 
subject  thev  pay  a  special  leo  lor  it,  init  not  a  liif{h  fee. 

01  i;f.  Dr.  Hector.  \  JIave  any  stejis  been  taken  by  the  Hoard  of  Governors  towards  the  cstablish- 
iiient  ofa  twirls'  liij;h  scliool? — If  we  iiad  the  incium  wo  certainly  ou;;ht  to  liavo  a  (girls'  hij,'h  school. 

(il  ll'.  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  llio  ('ollej;o  Kovcrnors'r' — We  asked  iho  Stale  to  assist  us 
in  eslablisliiiii;  a  jjiils'  liij^h  school ;  and  last  year  tlic  Assembly  voted  three  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  land  for  the  purpose,  but  s^ave  ua  no  power  lo  sell.  It  is  rural  land,  and  we  (;ot  really  nothini;  from 
it,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  receiving'  much  for  some  years;  so  that  we  are  no  belter  oil'  tliau  wo 
were.  Wo  have  nothing;  w  illi  which  either  to  erect  a  builditi<i;  or  |)ay  rent  for  one,  and  are  utterly 
without  means  lo  establish  a  girls'  high  school.  The  governors  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Principal  of  the  College  by  which  two  hours  will  bo  devoted  by  tlio  masters  daily  to  giving  instruc- 
tion U)  girls  at  the  College  in  separate  classes.  That  is  the  very  utmost  we  can  do  at  present,  but  wo 
feel  that  it  is  quite  iiuuiequate. 

Oli").  What  altciulanco  is  there  expected  td  be  at  tliesc  classes? — I  could  not  say.  There  may 
not  bo  a  large  number  availing  themselves  of  tlioin  at  first ;  though  I  expect  a  considerable  number. 
1  have  no  doubt  if  a  girls'  high  school  were  established  in  AVcllington  it  would  have  a  very  large 
attendance. 

CM().  How  many,  approximately? — There  might  bo  from  seventy  to  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  con- 
siderably more. 

(il  17.  What  ages  would  they  range  from — from  the  time  they  left  tlie  primary  school  until  they 
completed  their  education  ? — Tes  :  say,  from  twelve  or  thirteen  up  to  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

Oils.  Are  the  girls  who  will  attend  the  special  classes  at  the  College  to  be  taught  in  a  separate 
room  from  the  boys  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  to  be  taught  iu  the  College  museum. 


Eev.  W.  J.  Habcns  (Secretary), 
Dr.  Macdouald, 
licv.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 


DrNEDIU,  S.\TUEDAT,  21si  JrjTE,  1879. 

Pees EST : 
Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulricb. 


Mr.  WiLLiAii  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  sworn  and  examined.  ^,:  ziacdonaU. 

61-49.  The  Chairman.']  You  are  rector  of  the  Otago  Boys'  High  School?— Yes.  June  21  18"9 

6150.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — I  came  to  New  Zealand  in  XovembDr,  1S7S.  ' 

6151.  And  you  entered  upon  your  duties  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

0152.  AYhat  w'as  your  previous  educational  experience  ? — I  was  for  five  year.s  a  pupil-teacher  under 
the  Privy  Council  at  Homo  ;  for  two  and  a-half  years  tutor  of  a  boarding  school  iu  the  west  of  Scot- 
land ;  for  four  years  master  in  a  private  school  in  Edinburgh  ;  for  three  years  assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Greek  iu  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  for  eleven  years  one  of  the  classical  masters  in  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

0153.  Are  you  not  a  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  University? — I  am  a  Master  of  Arts  and  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

6l5i.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  offer  to  the  Commissiou  with  respect  to  the  Otago  Boys"  High 
School  ? — Very  full  information  about  the  High  School  is  contained  in  ttie  answers  which  have  been 
furnished  to  the  schedules  issued  by  this  Commission,  and,  as  my  connection  with  the  school  is  of  so 
recent  a  date,  I  ihink  any  further  information  the  Commission  may  desire  as  to  the  history  and  working 
of  the  school  would  be  best  supplied  by  my  senior  colleague  Mr.  Brent,  the  mathematical  master,  who 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  school  since  its  foundation  sixteen  years  ago,  and  who  has  on  several 
occasions  acted  as  interim  rector.  With  respect  to  my  own  position  and  duties  I  hand  in  a  copy  of 
my  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Governors,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  my  duties  are  defined  in 
the  following  terms  : — "To  undertake,  iu  virtue  of  his  office,  such  superintendence  of  the  High  School 
as  is  generally  performed  by  headmasters,  and  to  conduct  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  in  the  upper 
school  .  .  .  but  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  iu  all  respects  of  the  Board."  The  engage- 
ment is  for  three  years,  and  thereafter  subject  to  six  months'  notice  on  either  side.  By  this  agreement 
the  remuneration  for  my  services  is  partly  in  the  form  of  s.alary  and  partly  in  the  form  of  eapitatiou 
allowance,  and  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  £700  a  year.  Since  the  date  of  the  agreement  the  £700  has 
been  altered  to  £S00.  With  respect  to  matters  relating  to  secondary  education  generally,  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  my  views  on  these  subjects  before  my  fellow-Commis.siouers  when  they 
come  to  the  consideration  of  them,  and  I  do  not  therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  yon  any  formal 
evidence  with  respect  to  them. 
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Ifr.  MaeionaU.  0155.  la  tliero  any  connention  between  your  school  and  the  Otago  University  ? — Tliero  is  no 

official  connection  between  the  llish  School  and  the  Otaijo  Uuiversity. 

Jtino  21, 1870.  (U.jO.  Tliero  are  no  sciiolarsliips  foundeil  by  tl)o  Otaijo  Univeri<ily  for  the  encour.iijement  of 

learniui;  ill  your  scliool  particularly':" — Tliero  are  none.  The  Jlichardson  Scholarship  is  held  at  tho 
TJniverNity  of  Ota;;o  by  pupils  of  tho  High  School;  but  it  in  a  private  scholarship  founded  by  tho  lato 
Sir  John  Richardson. 

G157.  Has  your  school  derived  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  New  Zealand  University  ? — During 
the  time  of  my  connection  with  the  .school  one  of  tho  boys  has  carried  olF  a  junior  scholarship. 

Oir)S.  My  question  rather  had  reference  to  tho  f:ict  that  at  one  time  certain  schools  received  a 
grant  of  something  like  £300  a  year  from  the  Universit)'? — Tlio  Hij^h  School  of  Duncdin  has  never 
received  any  money  from  the  University  of  New  Zealand ;  it  has  never  been  affiliated  to  that 
institution. 

G15!).  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  tho  efforts  now  being  made  at  Home  for  giving  a 
University  education  to  young  ladies? — There  arc  schemes  of  that  kind,  I  think,  in  connection  with 
all  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland.  1'iio  only  scliemo  that  I  have  had  anv  opportunity  of  observing 
the  working  of  is  that  carried  on  by  tlic  Ladies'  Educ.itional  Association  in  Edinburgh.  Tho  University 
professors  in  Edinburgh  have  conducted  classes  for  several  years  in  huch  subjects  as  English  Hteraturo, 
mental  science,  Latin,  Greek,  and  branches  of  physical  science,  with  very  great  energy  and  success.  1 
could  easily  obtain  from  Home,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  tho  reports  for  several  years  past  of 
the  Ladies'  Educational  Association,  which  would  convey  the  fullest  information  on  this  point. 

filGO.  I  suppose  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Edinburgh  University  has  not  granted  any  degrees 
to  ladies  ? — No  Scotch  University  has  taken  that  step. 

GlGl.  ])o  they  grant  a  certifacatc  of  proficiency  V — They  do. 

G1G2.  Aro  girls'  high  schools  established  throughout  Scotland  on  the  same  principle  as  tho 
Duuedin  Girls'  High  School? — They  are  not  in  any  sense  generally  established  throucbout  Scotland  ; 
but  one  of  tho  chief  features  of  recent  educational  movements  in  Scotland  has  been  the  establishment 
of  girls'  schools  of  that  character.  For  exaniple,  in  connection  with  the  reform  of  the  Hospitals,  which 
has  been  tho  most  prominent  educational  movement  with  respect  to  secondary  education  in  Scotland 
for  many  years,  tho  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh  has  two  large  and  admirably-appointed  girls' 
schools.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  more  recent  reform  of  the  Hutchison  Hospital  funds  in 
Glasgow — they  have  a  magnificent  girls'  high  school  in  connection  with  their  foundation. 

G1G3.  And  is  it  chiefly  through  these  in.stitutions  to  which  you  have  referred  that  girls'  secondary 
education  is  provided  for  in  Edinburgh  ? — I  could  not  say  chiefly  ;  but,  when  I  tell  you  that  in  tho 
principal  girls'  school  in  connection  with  the  Merchants'  Company  no  fewer  than  1,200  girls  are 
attending,  you  must  see  that  they  at  least  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  system  of  girls' 
education  in  Scotland.  But  there  arc  in  Edinburgh  very  many  excellent  girls'  schools  of  a  private 
character. 

GlGi.  Eev.  W.  J.  Halcns.']  Is  the  High-School  building  at  present  in  use  in  Dunedin  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose  ? — The  question  of  providing  more  suitable  accommodation  for  tho  school  has  been  for 
some  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  ground  for  a  new 
site  for  the  school  was  reserved  under  an  Order  in  Council. 

Mr.  D.  Srent.  Mr.  D.  Beekt,  M.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

T       „,  ,o„  61G5.  The  Chairman.'}  Tou  aro  the  mathematical  master  of  the  Otago  Boys'  Hisrh  School? — Tcs. 

June  21, 1879.  i-m>i-    it        i  i  •    i  ii_    ^         •^-       o      o-   ^  a  j  o 

010b.  Jlow  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  .■' — Sixteen  years. 

G1G7.  What  was  your  educational  experience  before  you  received  the  appointment  ? — I  was  mathe- 
matical master  for  three  years  in  Toubridge  School,  Kent. 

GIGS.  I  think  you  are  a  University  graduate? — Yes  ;  I  am  an  M.A.  of  Cambridge. 

61G9.  Tou  have,  I  think,  on  some  occasions,  acted  as  rector  of  the  High  School? — Yes. 

G170.  For  how  long  ? — 1  was  acting-rector  during  the  interreenu7n  between  Dr.  Macdonald  and 
Mr.  Norric,  and  also,  previously,  between  the  resiguatiou  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  3[r.  Xorrie's 
appointment. 

G171.  "Were  you  appointed  by  the  headmaster  or  by  the  Board  of  Governors? — I  was  appointed 
by  the  agents  at  Home,  at  the  time  when  the  school  was  founded. 

G172.  At  what  salary? — Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  house  allowance. 

6173.  Has  your  salary  remained  at  that  ? — It  is  now  £525  a  year,  without  a  house. 

G171.  Bi'v.  fV.  ./.  Haleiis.']  How  are  tho  masters  of  the  High  Sciiool  generally  appointed  ? — By 
tho  Board  of  Governors.  I  was  appointed  at  Home.  The  school  was  started  with  a  staff  of  three 
masters,  who  were  obtained  from  Home. 

G175.  Selected  by  a  Commission  ?— Yes. 

GI7G.  The  Chairman.^  Who  were  the  other  two  masters  ? — Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
harbour,  and  never  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  Mr.  Abram,  wlio  has  since  resigned. 

G177.  Is  there  a  minimum  aore  fixed  for  admission  to  the  school  ? — Xo,  I  think  not.  At  first  the 
age  was  fixed  at  nine ;  but  the  rule  afterwards  fell  into  abeyance,  and  now  there  is  no  minimum  age. 

6178.  Is  there  any  test  for  admission  by  way  of  examination  ? — There  is  no  formal  test.  A  boy 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  fairly,  and  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

6179.  For  how  many  hours  per  week  do  the  students  attend  the  school  ? — Twenty-five— five  hours 
daily  for  five  days. 

G180.  Then  Saturday  is  a  whole  holiday  ? — Ye.^.  The  upper  classes  attend  for  twenty-six  hours  ; 
there  is  an  extra  hour  given  for  drawing. 

G181.  Jtei'.  JV.  J.  Mabens.]  Is  drawing  faug'ut  to  all  the  boys? — Yes. 

6182.  As  part  of  the  school  course  ? — Yes. 

G1S3.  The  Chairman.]  How  often  in  the  week  is  drawing  taught? — In  the  senior  class  twice  a 
week,  an  hour  each  lesson,  and  in  the  junior  class  an  hour's  lesson  a  week. 

6181.  AYho  is  the  teacher  of  drawing? — Mr.  Hutton,  the  proyincial  drawing-master,  who  has  two 
assistants. 
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niS.").   Jft'i:  W.  J.  ITaltmii.']  Tm  Rln>jiiiff  nloo  tmitjlit,  in  tlio  school? — No.  Mr.  D.  Jtrtuf. 

filSii.   Tint  Chair iiKnt.]   [h  IIumm  a  lil>riiry  coniUM-ioil  willi  llio  Reiiool ;  ami,  if  mo,  on  wliat  cnnditioiia  ~ — 

in  il,  ai'cvHiiUlii  Id  t.lu>  |)ii|>iU? — 'I'Iimim  ji  a  lilirai-y,  nii'l  tiio  ti-nnt  iiro  '1a.  (Jd.  pi'r  your  MitlM(?riptioTi.  ^"""  "''  "*'''' 

<IIS7,  Jinv.  W.  J.  Jliilifnii.  I  Aro  llio  niilirn'ripliiniH  a|>|>li('(l  to  tlio  roaowal  of  liookn'r' — Vcn. 

(ilSS.  '/'//«  Oiiiirmriii.]  Ari)  tlio  Ii'idIch  allowi-.l  In  bo  tukoii  lioiiio,  or  miiMt  tlioy  Im  unej  on  tho 
promiHi'M  V — 'I'luiy  tw^  allowoil  to  li'i  talioii  lioiui',  aii'l  must  bo  rotuniud  nl.  Htalo<l  inturvalH, 

(USD.  lint.  ly.  J.  /[(i!mi.i.\  Do  you  liiid  tliat  llin  boyM  gonorally  .ivail  tliomiolvou  of  tho  uho  of  tlio 
library  ? — Xot  a  very  Iiirj^o  numbor  of  tho  boys  do  ko. 

itlltO.  .7Vi(»  C/iainiiiiii.]  Of  wliat  fiaNB  aro  tho  booicu — educational  books  or  books  of  amunomcnt  ? — 
IJooliH  (if  amutifiiu'iit  nmiiiiy. 

OlDl.  Jim'.  IV.  J.  Hiihens.']  Is  there  any  reforeneo  library  connected  with  tho  inHtitution? — Ych. 
Thcro  is  a  ])or'iou  of  tho  lirst  roclor's  library,  which  wuh  purchasod  by  tho  Governincnt  for  a 
vcforcnco  library. 

(Ili)2.  And  havo  llio  b()y.<(,  us  well  as  tho  inaslorM,  acccsn  to  it? — The  boys  c.in  uho  it  whcntvor 
they  like,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  llioy  do  uso  what  books  they  want.  A  Hinall  nnnibcr  of  thoHo  books 
was  brouLjht  out  lV.)n»  Homo  by  tho  masters  lor  tho  [)ur|)0.so  of  a  reference  library,  a  small  sum  of 
money  hnvins;  been  Rrantcd  by  tho  (Jovcrnmcnt  for  tho  pnr])ose. 

tjl0;5.  Aro  aiUiiiions  niado  to  this  library  annually  V — Additions  aro  made  at  iiitcrv.als,  but  not 
with  any  very  great  re:,'nlarity.  Tho  Provincial  Government  used  to  fjivo  a  pound  for  every  pound 
raised  b}'  means  of  Bub.seriptions ;  and  as  ,voon  as  wo  had  obtained  an}' money  from  tho  boys'  sub- 
■^.•riptiijiia  wo  used  to  hand  it  in  to  tho  I'rovinci.al  Treasury,  whore  it  was  added  to  in  the  ])roporl.ion  of 
liouiid  for  pound,  and  tho  sum  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  from  Homo,  from  which  we  made  a 
Boleetion. 

0101.  Tin"  Chfiiriiiaii.']  Has  th;it  system  been  kept  np  since  the  abolition  of  tho  Provincial  Govern- 
ment ? — Not  since  the  passing  of  tho  Public  Libraries  Hubsidies  Act  of  1877. 

0195.  Is  there  any  connection  between  your  school  and  tho  New  Zealand  University? — No  ;  we 
are  nut  alTiliated. 

0190.  Has  tho  curriculum  of  study  been  planned  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  into  relation  with 
the  New  Zealand  University  course? — Since  the  foundation  of  the  school  wo  have  alway.s  endeavoured 
to  make  the  lino  of  study  preparatorj'  to  a  University  course,  and  since  the  estabiisiiment  of  the 
University  changes  have  been  made  in  test-boolcs  and  subjects. 

0197.  Rec.  W.  J.  I£ahcns.~\  Have  you  formed  any  oj)inion  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  present 
arrangement,  by  which  the  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  as  compared  with  another  arrangement, 
by  which  there  would  bo  three  terms,  with  two  short  recesses  and  one  long  one  during  the  year? — 1 
tliink  it  would  bo  better  to  have  tlie  term  arrangement,  making  shorter  divisions — to  have  three  terms, 
instead  of  four  quarters  with  a  fortnight's  holiday  between  tlie  two  half-years. 

GIOS.  Do  you  think  that  the  strain  of  the  many  mouths  of  work,  with  scarcely  auy  brealc,  is  felt 
by  the  studious  boys? — I  think  that  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
observed  any  particular  instances  of  serious  results  of  that  kind  in  the  High  School. 

0199.  Do  you  think  that  tho  holidays  under  the  term  system  come  at  a  more  suitable  time  of  the 
year,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned  ? — Yes.  I  am  much  in  favour  of  the  three-term  system,  provided 
tho  sum  total  of  the  holidays  throughout  the  year  is  not  materially  increased. 

G200.  Th'^  Chairman.']  What  arrangements  are  made  for  t'ne  periodical  examination  of  the  school  ? 
— I  believe  tho  Board  of  ('roveruors  have  made  arraugements  for  annual  examinations. 

0201.  Rev.  W.  J.  JIabens.']  Docs  tho  Ilis'i  School  receive  any  boys  who  hold  scholarships  under  the 
Board  of  Education  ? — -There  are  five  provinei.il  scholar.-i  now  at  the  school. 

6202.  Do  yon  know  if  any  arraugjemeut  has  been  made  for  acting  upou  the  requirement  of  the 
Education  Act  in  this  respect,  that  schools  receiving  such  scholars  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  an 
Inspector  of  Scboolsr — I  am  not  awai'e. 

0203.  Do  you  know  if  there  has  boon  any  such  iuspcetion  as  required  by  the  Act  ? — Xo  ;  I  do  not 
tliink  so. 

6201.  Eegardiug  inspection  as  distinci;  from  esramination,  do  you  think  that  high  schools  should 
be  subject  lo  inspection  by  any  outside  authority  ? — Tes. 

0205.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  authority  by  whom  this  inspection  could  be  best 
conducted — whether  by  the  Government,  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  University? — I  have  not 
formed  any  opinion  on  that  point. 

0200.  Ti'ic  Chairman']  Is  there  any  system  of  giving  prizes  in  tho  High  School  ? — Yes.  The  Board 
of  Governors  annually  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  prizes  to  be  given  at  the  December  examinations  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  there  aro  prizes  given  iiy  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  ilayor,  and  other  friends 
of  the  school. 

6207.  Are  these  prizes  given  as  the  result  of  the  examin.ation,  or  as  the  result  of  the  past  half- 
year's  work,  or  aro  they  awarded  upon  a  combination  of  the  two  ? — Some  of  the  speei.al  prizes  are  given 
on  examination,  but  the  bulk  are  given  according  to  the  results  of  the  class-work  and  the  examination 
combined. 

G20-i.  AVhat  punishments  are  in  use  in  the  school  ? — Corporal  punishment  is  administered  in  certain 
case.^  but  not  frequently,  and  the  general  punishment  is  by  keeping  the  boys  in  and  impositions. 

0200.  Do  you  think  that  tiie  examination  prescribed  by  the  New  Zealand  Universitv  for  the 
junior  scholarships  is  a  suitable  examination? — I  think  tho  i-ange  of  age  (iitteen  to  twenty-one)  too 
wide.  An  examination  suitable  for  young  meu  of  twenty-one  is  surely  too  difficult  for  boys  of 
fifteen 

0210.  Are  there  any  evening  classes  in  connection  with  the  High  School  ? — No. 

0211.  Do  many  of  the  pupils  from  your  school  matriculate  at  the  Otago  University  ?— I  notice  in 
the  last  calendar  the  names  of  eleven  old  High-School  boys  amongst  the  undergradnates. 

6212.  Is  there  any  class  being  taught  in  tiie  school  with  a  view  to  matriculation  at  the  next 
entrance  examination  ? — There  are  four  boys  studying  with  a  view  to  matriculation. 
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Mrs.  Sum.  Mrs.  BunN  was  sworn  and  examined. 

G213.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Tou  are  Lady- Principal  of  the  Otago  Girls'  111^11  School? — Yes. 

Juno  21, 1879  ,.^,|  j    jj^^^^.  ]y,j„  \^^^,^  y^^^  [^.j^i  that" position  r— Eight  years  and  a-half. 

(iJl.'j.  Had  you  hcon  engaged  in  teaeliing  previously  ■' — Yea;  for  fifteen  years.  I  Iiad  schools  for 
that  lime,  and  I  taught  privately  in  Edinburgh  before  coming  to  the  colony.  There  was  an  interval  of 
Bi.\  vear.s  between  my  two  aehools.  1  began  one  when  I  landed  in  Australia.  I  married  ;  and  after 
six  years  had  to  begin  a  school  again  ;  and  I  taught  iu  Oeeloug  for  seven  years,  when  I  got  my  appoint- 
ment here. 

621G.  What  is  tlie  number  of  pupils  at  present  attending  your  school  ? — One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine. 

6217.  Have  the  pupils  to  undergo  any  examination  before  admission  to  the  school? — For  the 
upper  school  they  have.  I  can  admit  them  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  lower  school  without  examination  ; 
but  otily  to  the  lowest  class. 

62IS.  Is  there  any  iixed  minimum  age? — The  age  is  nine — or  about  nine.  I  have  some  younger 
who  read  better  than  some  girls  of  twelve  or  i'ourtecn.  I  may  make  an  exception  iu  such  a  case  as 
that ;  but  nine  is  .about  tlie  age  at  which  we  admit  tiiom. 

()2l!).  How  many  assistants  hare  you? — Four  female  assistants  and  one  master  attached  to  the 
school,  besides  visiting  masters  for  Freucli,  (jorman.and  science. 

0220.   By  whom  are  the  assistants  appointed — by  yourself  or  by  the  Board? — By  the  Board. 

G221.  Are  you  con.sultcd  before  the  appointments  are  made? — Yes;  the  testimonials  are  always 
sent  to  me  for  uiy  opinion. 

C222.  is  tlicre  a  boarding  establishment  iu  connection  with  the  school? — Y^es. 

G22.3.  llow  many  boarders  are  there  ? — There  arc  seventeen  at  present. 

G224'.  Under  your  charge? — Yes. 

G22.5.  Are  there  any  charges  for  extras  at  the  school? — Yes;  for  music,  dancing,  and  gymnastics. 

C22G.  Arc  the  modern  languages  taught  free  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  included  in  the  course. 

G227.  Wiiat  vacations  are  there  ? — Between  seven  and  eight  weeks  at  Christmas,  a  fortnight  at 
midwinter,  two  days  at  Easter,  and  two  at  Michaelmas. 

G22S.  Ifer.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  that  the  division  of  the  year  into  four  quarters,  with 
holidays  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  is  preferable  to  a  division  into  three  terms? — I  have  had 
no  experience  of  the  terms.  I  sometimes  thnik  that  three  weeks'  interval  would  not  be  bad,  and  some- 
times fancy  the  terms  would  not  be  a  bad  arrangement  for  the  work  of  the  school.  My  reason 
for  coming  to  that  conclusion  is  that  several  of  my  best  workers  have  every  year  "  given  in  "  during 
the  last  ([uarter.  Yery  many  of  those  who  work  best  arc  not  strong,  and  they  give  up  then ;  and 
I  think  if  tliey  rested  duriut;  a  better  time  of  the  year  than  the  midwinter  holida}'  they  would  possibly 
be  able  to  finish  the  year.  It  is  a  (juestiou  which  I  have  debated  with  mj-self  many  times,  and  wondered 
whether  the  term  system  would  work  better  than  our  present  arrangement ;  but  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  it  yet. 

G229.  The  Chairmnn.']  Do  any  of  your  pupils  come  from  the  public  primary  schools? — Yes.  I 
anticipated  that  question,  and  looked  over  my  roll  last  night ;  and  I  find  that  half  of  the  present  number 
of  pupils  have  attended  district  schools  before  coming  to  me.  I  did  not  reckon  those  who  had  attended 
private  schools  after  leaving  ])rimary  schools  ;  and  the}'  constitute  about  a  third  more.  About  half  of 
the  school — 71  out  of  130 — came  direct  from  primary  schools.  I  could  not  give  any  answer  with 
regard  to  former  years.  I  have  always  a  prejudice  iu  favour  of  those  who  come  from  primary  schools ; 
I  find  them  better  prepared  for  our  work. 

C2.30.  Do  any  of  these  pupils  who  come  from  primary  schools  hold  scholarships  at  the  Girls'  High 
School? — Yes  ;  tiicre  is  one  wlio  holds  a  scholarship  from  the  Education  Board. 

6231.  Are  any  of  your  pupils  at  present  studying  with  a  view  to  competing  for  the  Education 
Board's  scholarships? — Two  are  preparing  for  the  junior  and  one  for  the  senior.  I  have  it  in  view  to 
send  up  some  for  University  scholarships  next  year,  not  this  ;  they  are  too  young  at  present. 

6232.  Did  tlio  girls  who  held  scholarsliips  in  your  school  pay  the  ordinary  fees,  or  did  they  get 
their  tuition  free  ? — They  got  their  tuition  free.  I  do  not  know  about  the  girl  who  at  present  holds  a 
scholarship  ;  but  under  the  old  n'ljiine  they  did  not  pay  fees. 

6233.  Are  there  any  special  scholarships  offered  i'or  competition  amongst  the  liupils  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  ?—Ko. 

6231!.  Hcv.  W.  J.  Hal/ens,']  Do  you  kuow  whether  auy  arrangemeut  is  made  for  acting  upon  one 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act,  which  is  to  this  effect :  that  any  school  which  receives 
Board  scholars  must  be  subject  to  inspection  by  a  Public  School  Inspector? — There  has  been  no  definite 
arrangement  made  for  inspecting  our  school.  In  1875  a  special  commission  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  years  after  that  the  Board's  Inspector  examined  the  lower  school,  but  only  the  lower  school, 
and  only  in  English. 

023.5.  And,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  no  arrangement  has  been  made  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
of  the  Act  ? — 1  do  not  know  of  auy  definite  arrangement.     I  knovv  it  has  been  spoken  about. 

0236.  The  C/iairiiiaii.~\  Are  theic  annual  examinations  or  half-yearly  examinations  held  at  the 
school  ? — I  hold  quarterly  examinations.  Last  year  I  held  an  examination  every  six  weeks.  I  had  a 
purpose  in  so  doing.  It  was  an  experiment  of  my  own.  I  thought  it  would  perhaps  help  my  work, 
and  enable  me  to  see  where  deficiencies  existed,  so  that  I  could  apply  the  remedy  sooner.  This  year  I 
revert  to  the  old  arrangement  of  quarterly  examinations. 

6237.  By  whom  are  the  examinations  conducted? — By  the  teachers.  The  results  are  recorded, 
and  the  prizes  at  tiie  end  of  the  year  are  determined  according  to  these  examinations. 

G23S.  Eev.  W.  J.  LTaheiiD.']  Do  you  think  the  inspection  of  the  school,  as  distinct  from  examina- 
tion, has  any  value  r — Yes,  I  think  it  has  ;  because  in  an  examination  only  a  minority  of  the  school 
probably  would  give  any  very  good  result,  whereas  the  same  amount  of  trouble  is  taken  in  teaching 
them  all.  I  think  inspection  by  persons  qualified  to  judge  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  apart  from 
examination. 

6239.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  authority  by  which  such  inspection  should  be 
directed — whether  the   Board  of   Education,  the  Government,   or  the   University? — ^I   should  feel 
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iliHMOMitil  til  Niiy  liy  tlio  Uiiivci'Hily.     1  think  our  hi-1iouI  Iiiih  ii  dirccl  i-onncc-tiim  with  lliul  ioHtitutioii  ;       j/n.  Surii. 

nt  loimt,  that  ih  liiii  iilcii  I  Imvo  iiijHolf — that  wo  nrc  |>ro[)uriii|{  our  liiglicat  pupiln  with  a  view  to  thtir  

goiiif;  I'oiwiiril  to  tho  UiiiviTnity.  ''""•  ^''  ^'''• 

(iUll).  T/in  Cliniriiiiin.\  Whiili  UnivorHity  P — Tho  OlnRo  Uiiiveriiity,  I  suppoHO.  I  did  not  think  of 
any  Olio  in  piii'ticiiliir.  And  \\ith  that  idea  I  nhuuld  liko  tlie  inKpoction  to  bo  conducted  by  tho 
Univt'iMily  iiulhuritii's. 

(i'JH.    Do  miy  ol'  your  pupiln  attend  IcfliiroK  ivt  tho  ()tni;o  I'nivfrHity  'f — None  nt  preMOnl. 

(ilJI'J.  Havoyon  ovit  iuid  piqiils  atloinliiit,'  the  UniverMJty  cIuhmcb  r— Y'e« ;  tho  junior  iiiatliomaticnl 
I'lnss.  Ahon(  llirct'  yoarH  i\j;o,  at  thi<  (iiiu-  wiii-ii  ft  nioBt  flliciiMit  iiiaMtcr  left  um,  J  tli(iii<;lit  it  npfcxHary, 
inordor  to  carry  on  ihiMVork  of  certain  advanced  pupiix,  to  talui  tliciii  to  IVofpHHor  IShaud'H  claHUCH  in 
junior  iuatl>omfttic8 ;  but  I  found  tho  work  was  too  heavy  for  girls  of  school  age. 

!Mr.   1'.  (r.   I'livnK  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  P.  O.  Pn/de. 

(>'il3.  Till'  Glinlrmnn.]   You  arc  Secretary  to  the  Hoard  of  Education  in  Dunedin? — Yen.  June  21  187y 

t!2H.    How  Ions;  have  you  held  tliat  olfico  ? — lMt;hleen  months. 

(!LM.">.   How  loni;  iiavo  you  heeii  connected  with  the  I'Idueation  Office  ? — About  ten  years. 

(i'JIC.  AVhat  appointment  did  you  previously  hold  in  tho  ollico? — Clerk. 

(i247.  Is  the  Normal  School  connected  with  your  department  ? — Yes. 

t>2  tS.  How  lonj;  has  it  been  established? — Three  and  a-half  years. 

(1210.  Jirv.  W.  J.  Ifiilieiii!.]  Do  you  know  how  many  students  there  arc  in  the  Normal  School  at 
present  ? — Tlicro  aro  (ifty-two,  of  whom  twenty-four  receive  maintenance  allowance. 

t)250.  J)o  the  students  pay  anythiii';  for  the  in.struction  they  receive? — No.  The  students 
attendiuij  tho  Normal  Scliool  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers  receive  £1  a  week 
durinsi  the  time  they  are  in  training  at  the  Normal  School. 

(i'J.'il.  Is  tlie  £1  a  week  granted  to  young  women  as  well  as  young  men? — Yes. 

0252.  Do  you  tind  that  tlio  Normal  School  students,  on  completing  their  course,  readily  obtain 
occupation  in  schools? — Yes;  more  readilj-,  I  believe,  tiian  other  teachers. 

1)2515.  Do  you  think  tlio  supply  of  teachers  issuing  from  the  Normal  School  is  large  enough  to 
meet  the  present  necessities  of  the  district? — Not  nearly  large  enough.  Of  female  teachers  there  are 
about  enough,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  male  teachers. 

()251'.  AVill  you  inform  tho  Commission  from  what  source  the  ranks  of  the  male  teachers  are 
principally  recruited? — Within  the  last  twelve  mouths  they  have  chiefly  come  from  Yictoria.  I  could 
not  say  where  they  camo  from  before  thou.  Of  course  in  former  years  we  did  not  require  such  a  large 
number  within  such  a  short  space  of  time  as  has  been  the  case  recently ;  for  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  increased  attendance  at  the  schools  under  the  Board  has  been  something  like  four 
thousand. 

6255.  T/ie  Chairman.^  What  is  the  total  attendance? — The  total  average  attendance  last  quarter 
was  very  nearly  14.000. 

025G.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens.']  From  what  source  is  the  income  of  the  Normal  School  derived? — The' 
Board  gets  an  allowance  of  £2,000  from  the  Government,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  out  of  the 
Board's  ordinary  fund.  That  is,  in  regard  to  the  training  department ;  the  cost  of  the  practising 
department  is  provided  in  the  same  way  as  for  any  other  primary  school. 

6257.  Is  the  excess  of  the  cost  beyond  the  £2,000  considerable  ? — 1  should  say  it  is  about  £500. 

6258.  Is  any  part  of  tho  rector's  .salary  charged  to  the  practising  school  ? — No. 

6259.  Is  any  part  of  the  headmaster's  salary  charged  to  the  training  school  ? — No. 

6260.  The  C/iairman.]  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  how  many  scholarships  are  given  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  what  is  their  value  ? — There  arc  twelve  at  present — six  senior  and  sis  junior 
scholarships.  The  value  is  £40  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  and  £20  in  the  case 
of  pupils  who  live  with  their  parents. 

6261.  Dr.  JIaedonahl.l  IIow  many  girls  carried  off  scholarships  at  the  last  examination  ? — Two. 
0262.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  High  School  Board  of  Governors  have 

recently  passed  a  resolution  giving  provincial  scholars  at  the  Otago  high  schools  free  education,  in 
addition  to  the  scholarships  r — Yes. 

62G3.  Sev.  TV.  J.  HabensP\  For  what  time  are  the  scholarships  tenable  ? — Junior  scholarships  for 
two  years,  and  senior  for  three  years. 

6264.  "Will  there  be  any  examination  next  year  ? — Yes ;  it  is  the  Board's  intention  to  award 
scholarships  next  year. 

6265.  Then  the  cost  of  the  twelve  scholarships  now  current  by  no  means  exhausts  the  Board's 
resources  in  this  respect  ? — No. 

6266.  Professor  Sliand.]  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  present  scholars  receive  £40,.  and  how 
many  receive  £20  ?^Eour  receive  £40,  aud  eight  receive  £20. 

6267.  Hev.  TV.  J.  Habens.']  Can  you  state  what  number  of  scholarships  the  Board  expects  to  have 
current  at  one  time  when  the  scheme  is  in  full  operation  ? — About  thirty. 

6268.  The  Chairiiian.j  Is  there  any  limit  of  age  with  regard  to  the  pupils  by  whom  these  scholar- 
ships can  be  held  ? — Yes  ;  for  junior  scholarships,  under  thirteen,  and  for  senior  scholarships,  under 
fifteen. 

6209.  Are  these  scholarships  open  to  the  students  at  the  boys'  and  girls'  high  schools  ?— Yes. 

6270.  And  by  whom  are  most  of  the  scholarships  carried  off — by  pupils  from  the  country  schools, 
or  from  the  high  schools  in  Dunedin  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question  fairly  from  a  single  year's 
experience. 

0271.  How  many  district  high  schools  are  there  under  the  Board  ? — Four. 

6272.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  competition  for  these  scholarships 
throughout  the  country  schools':' — Yes,  there  was  last  year  ;  we  have  only  had  the  one  competition. 

0273.  How  many  candidates  were  there  for  the  twelve  scholarships  ? — There  were  seventy-one 
candidates  in  the  two  classes. 

0274.  By  whom  was  the  examination  conducted  ? — By  Mr.  Petrie.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  Mr.  "White,  one  of  the  teachers  in  Dunedin. 
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Mr. P.O.  Prijde.  G275.  Ecv.   TV.  J.  Halens.']  I  undcrotand  that  you  are  referring  now  to  the  first  examination  for 

Bcbolarships  under  tlio  Education  Actr* — Yes. 

June  21, 1879.  G27U.  Had  the  Board  established  any  scholai'ships  before  the  passing;  of  that  Act  ? — Tcs  ;  but  they 

had  all  expired.     The  13oard".s  old  scholarship  Hchemo  came  to  an  end  on  the  abolition  of  the  provinces. 

G277.  \\'hat  arrangement  has  the  Board  made  for  carryinj;  out  tlie  ])roviHion  of  the  Education 
Act,  section  51,  as  to  tiie  inspection  of  schools  at  which  the  Board's  scholars  are  beinj;  instructed':' — ■ 
Wilh  the  exception  of  tho  High  School,  where  I  think  there  are  six  scholars,  all  the  schools  are  under 
the  Board's  control,  and  subject  to  inspection  by  its  Inspectors. 

0278.  And  what  docs  the  Board  propose  to  do  with  regard  to  the  High  School  ? — I  do  not  think 
tho  matter  has  been  considered  yet. 

6279.  The  Chairman.']  What  arc  the  conditions  under  which  these  scholarships  are  held  ? — The 
junior  scholarships  are  tenable  for  two  years,  on  condition  that  tho  holders  during  that  time  attend 
either  the  Duncdin  High  School,  or  any  school  undor  the  control  of  the  Board  at  which  the  higlier 
branches  of  education  are  taught.  Tho  senior  schularahips  are  ten.ablo  for  three  years,  on  condition 
that  the  holders  shall,  during  tho  first  year,  attend  any  public  high  school  in  the  educational  district  of 
Otago,  and  during  tho  remainder  of  the  jxriod  the  Duncdin  High  School. 

G2S0.  Are  the  scholarships  open  to  all  comer,',  or  are  they  coniined  to  students  coming  from  tho 
GoTcrnmcut  schools  ?^They  are  open  to  all  comers.  Tlie  condition  ia  that  the  scholarships  shall  bo 
open  to  children  "  whether  attending  public  schools  or  not." 

G281.  Hev.  W.  J.  Ilabcus.']  Is  the  Board  of  Education  directly  interested  in  the  special  classes  in 
elementary  science  for  teachers  now  being  conducted  by  Professor  Black  at  the  University  ? — No. 

G282.  Dr.  Jlacdonald.']  Arc  you  aware  whether  these  lectures  are  coaducled  under  the  auspices  of 
tho  Educational  Institute  of  Otago  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  are. 

G2S3.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  evening  classes  held  at  any  of  the  primary  schools  in  Dunedin 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  engaged  during  the  day  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The  evening  classes 
that  are  held  in  Dunedin  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Caledonian  Socictj',  and  are  carried  on 
in  one  of  the  Board's  schools — the  Normal  School.  All  the  teachers  employed  in  conducting  these 
classes  .nre  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  cnn;aged  in  the  schools  in  Dunedin. 

G2S4.  Dr.  Jlacdonald.]  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  class  for  chemistry  in  that  connection 
meets  in  the  laboratory  of  the  High  School,  and  has  the  use  of  all  the  aj)paralus  there  ? — Yes. 

G2S5.  The  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  pecuniary  aid  given  by  tho  Government  to  the  Society  for 
conducting  these  evening  classes  ? — No  ;  the  Education  Board  gives  the  free  use  of  tho  building,  and 
pays  for  gas. 

C2S6.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  students  avail  themselves  of  tliis  opportunity  of  instruction  ? 
— About  four  hundred.  The  subjects  taught  are,  English  composition,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
mathematics,  en;,'ineering,  and  chemistry. 

G2b7.  liev.  W.  J.  Hahcns.]  Could  you  state  whether  the  character  of  the  instruction  generally  at 
these  evening  classes  is  simply  such  as  to  assist  those  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whether  it  is  such  as  those  who  have  gone  tlirougli  thn  full  course  of  the  primary  school  may  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  ? — I  think  it  applies  to  both — there  are  advanced  classes  and  elementary  classes. 
I  know  there  is  a  class  for  mathematics  and  a  class  for  chemistry. 

C2SS.  The  Chairman.]  Could  you  state  generally  what  is  the  difference  between  the  curriculum  at 
what  you  call  the  district  high  schools  and  that  of  the  ordinary  primary  school  ? — There  is  no 
difference  in  the  lower  standards  ;  Latin  .and  m.athciaatics  are  taught  in  the  highest  class.  Tho 
district  high  schools  are  ordinary  schools  with  an  upper  department  added — an  additional  class,  which 
is  generally  under  the  charge  of  the  rector. 

G2S9.  Does  the  schoolmaster  get  e.xtra  remuneration  for  the  upper  department  ? — The  fees 
charged  are  divided  among  the  teachers  employed  in  giving  the  instruction. 

G290.  i?i?i'.  W.  J.  Il'ibens.]  lu  proportions  determined  by  the  Board  ? — By  the  school  committee. 
I  should  mention  that  there  is  a  fixed  salary  of  £350  for  the  rectors  of  district  high  schools,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  second  masters  and  mistresses  they  receive  an  additional  £30. 

6291.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  high  schools  are  more  expensive  to  the  Board  than  other 
schools  ? — -Yes.  The  regulation  of  tho  Board  on  this  subject  is  as  follows  : — A  fixed  salary  of  £350 
(bonus  included)  will  be  paid  to  the  headmaster  of  every  district  high  school ;  and  £30  will  be  added 
to  the  salaries  to  which  the  headmistress  and  the  first  assistant  master  are  entitled  according  to  tho 
scale  in  Eule  2  ;  provided  that  the  first  assistant's  salary,  inclusive  of  his  share  in  the  fees,  shall  not  be 
less  than  £200, 

6292.  Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  statement  showing,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
district  high  schools,  what  would  be  its  income  from  the  Board  supposing  it  were  not  a  high  school,  and 
what  is  its  income  from  the  Board,  it  being  a  high  school ;  and  also  showing  bow  much  is  received 
from  fees  in  each  case,  and  how  those  fees  are  divided  ? 

Statemekt  showing  the  Incomes  of  the  several  District  High  Schools ;  also,  the  Incomes  they 
would  receive  were  they  treated  as  ordinary  District  Schools. 


Kame  of  School. 


Oamaru 
Lawrence   ... 
Milton 
Port  Chalmers 

Total 


Average 
Altcndauce. 

Present  Incon'.e  a3  High 
Schools. 

Income  as  District 
Schools. 

435 
282 
317 
392 

£          8. 

1,340    0 

915    0 

1.030    0 

1,200    0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£          8.      d. 

1,273    0    0 
SU    0    0 
955    0    0 

1,100     0    0 

£4,485    0 

0 

£1,139    0    0 
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Amounl    of  Voon  rocfivrd  liy   l")iMtrii(   lli(,'li   Hchooln  ihirinp;  lfi7^. — Port  Clmlmorn,  £17  1  7h.  ;  jl/<.  i>.  flr.  7»;-^rf,. 

LnwriMico,   .CI7    IOh.  ;    Oaiiiani,  X'Dl    lO.t. ;    Milton   (no  fcoa  clinrycil  nt  tliiit  ncliool ;    inntruclion  in  

hij^licr  liriiiu-licH  j;ivon  Crco).  Juno  21, 1879. 

DiviNiou  of  Above— I'orl;  riiiilmor«  :  Tlrelor,  (wo-GftliH,  C7  2«.  Oil.;  (Ii-mI  Mnihlaiit  (male),  two- 
(II'tliB,  £7  2».  IM.  ;  Hoconil  ftMHiNliuit  (fcMiiiln),  ono-drili,  £H  lis.  (Jtl. :  total,  £17  17h.  Lawronco: 
Hector,  .(;i7  IOh.  Oaiiinrii  :  lici-lor,  livc-tontliM,  £ir)  Ioh.  ;  (IrBt  nmsiBtnnt  (malo),  tlirco-tcnlliH,  £9  9h.  ; 
second  naKistniit  (foinalo),  Iwo-tontliH,  .Ctl  Oc  :  total,  £;)l  10m. 

Mr.  W.  S.  FiTzoKiiAi.D  wan  sworn  ond  oxainined.  3fr.  Fitz^traU. 

020;!.   T/m  Chdiniiaii.']  Von  arc  rector  of  tlio  IVoniml  Sdiool  in  Diincdin? — Yes.  June'ir'lSTfl 

()2!)1'.   How  lon^  liavo  j'oii  licld  lliat  position?  —  'I'lircp  yearH  and  a-lialf.  ' 

G2!)5.  Hail  ynu  any  experience  in  norinal-Kcliord  work  licforo  your  appointmout  to  tliO  post!'' — Not 
as  a  teaciior.     llavinjj;  been  trained  in  a  normal  sclioul,  I  bad  ox|)erioucc. 

(>2f)(!,  Were  you  llie  (li'st  rector  of  tlio  Normal  Sdiool  ? — Yes. 

(5207.  It  was  CMtablislied  under  your  cbarge  ? — Yesi. 

ti2!)S.  Wiiat  propoilion  ci'  llie  allciulants  at  the  mcIiooI  are  students  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  ])upila'r' — Wo  Itecp  tbe  attendance  in  tbo  two  departments  distinct.  In  the  practising  department 
we  have  an  avcrnse  of  al)o\it  six  hundred  and  thirty;  iu  tlio  training  department  the  attendance  in 
fil'ty-lour — thirteen  males  and  forfy-oiui  females. 

(>2fi!).  li'rr.  W.  J.  Iliilinix.]  Had  many  of  these  been  teachers  before  they  came  to  you? — About 
one-half  ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  e,\act  number. 

(!;100.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  pupil-teachers  and  tcaclicrs  in  charge  of  schools. 

G301.  'f/ic  Chairman.]  What  is  the  special  course  of  study  for  these  students? — The  courso  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  for  examination  in  E  and  I)  certificates;  and  also  preparation  for  Iiigher 
certificates  by  means  of  work  done  in  connection  with  the  University. 

0302.  lii'v.  W.  J.  ITahens.]  Is  all  the  instruction  necessary  for  a  D  certificate  given  in  the  institu- 
tion?— Yes,  the  whole  ;  but  the  option.il  subjects  arc  limited  to  Euclid,  algebra,  and  German. 

G303.  And  students  who  wished  to  tako  otlier  optional  subjects  would  get  their  instruction  at  the 
University  ? — Yes.  A\''e  purposely  exclude  Latin.  AVo  consider  that  we  cannot  give  such  trninin"-  in 
Latin  as  is  desirable  in  the  short  time  we  have  the  students  with  us.  Those  who  are  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  the  class  at  the  L^nivcrsity,  we  advise  to  altciid  the  University  ;  for  those  who  arc  not,  wc  con- 
sider it  better  to  talce  (Jcrman  at  the  Normal  School. 

0301.  T/ic  C/iainiiaii.]  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  number  of  students  who  hare  been 
turned  out  of  your  Normal  School  as  teachers? — I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  seventy  or 
seventy-five.  That  number  docs  not  include  the  teachers  already  in  schools,  but  who  had  their  holidays 
extended  to  permit  their  spending  one,  and  in  some  cases  two,  months  in  the  Normal  School. 

G305.  Is  there  a  constant  demand  throughout  the  province  for  students  who  qualify  themselves 
under  your  tuition  as  teachers  ':■ — There  is. 

G306.  Jfev.  ir.  J.  Habciis.']  Is  the  supply  of  students  at  all  adequate  to  the  demand  which  exists 
for  teachers  ? — -The  supply  is  not  adequate  for  male  teachers,  and,  until  this  year,  has  not  been  for 
female  teachers. 

6307.  Have  3"ou  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  reason  of  the  disparity  as  between  the 
sexes? — I  think  that  the  salaries  offered  to  male  teachers  do  not  form  so  strong  an  inducement  as  the 
salaries  oft'ered  to  female  teachers — that  is  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  our  larger  schools.  Most  of 
our  male  students  have  been  appointed  either  as  headmasters  of  small  country  schools,  or  assistants  in 
large  schools. 

G30S.  T/ie  Chairman.']  What  are  the  students  charged  ? — They  pay  no  fee.  Some,  instead  of  pay- 
ing fees,  receive  maintenance  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  week.  Ail  do  not  receive  maintenance 
allowance.  Hitherto  all  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  have  received  maintenance  allow- 
ance, but  this  year  the  sum  granted  by  Government  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give  maintenance 
allowance  to  the  whole  class ;  only  those  who  have  been  teachers  or  pupil-teachers  have  received  the 
allowance. 

6309.  Eev.  W.  J.  Salens.]  Though  the  others  have  passed  ?— Yes. 

6310.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  nature  of  the  entrance  examination  ? — The  entrance  examina- 
tion is  the  first-class  pupil-teacher  examination — the  last  examination  passed  by  pupil-teachers. 

6311.  By  whom  is  the  entrance  examination  conducted? — By  myself  and  the  headmaster.  Pupil- 
teachers,  however,  and  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  are  entitled  to  entrance  without  examination,  the 
former  having  already  passed  the  examination  as  pupil-teachers. 

6312.  Her.  W.  J.  Habens.]  And  are  they  entitled  to  the  weekly  allowance  without  examination  ? 
— They  are.  Teachers  iu  charge  of  schools  are  admitted  without  examination  on  the  recommendation 
of  an  iuspector. 

6313.  Is  the  entrance  examination  very  much  higher  than  the  Sixth  Standard  examination  for  the 
schools  ? — Considerably  higher. 

G314.  Are  there  additional  subjects  iu  it? — -Yes  ;  the  candidates  have  a  choice  of  Latin,  French, 
Euclid,  or  algebra. 

6315.  Professor  Shand.]  How  many  of  these  subjects  have  they  to  take  ? — They  are  compelled  to 
take  one. 

6316.  Her.  W.  J.  Haleiis.]  Is  the  standard  of  examination  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  for 
example,  much  higher  than  the  Sixth  Standard  ? — Considerably  higher. 

6317.  Would  a  syllabus  of  the  examination  be  apparently  higher,  or  do  you  make  the  distinction 
simply  by  reason  of  the  greater  severity  of  the  examination? — The  syllabus  is  apparently  higher — 
quite  as  high  as  the  old  Otago  third-class  certificate  examination,  with  the  addition  of  the  ojjtional 
subject. 

6318.  Tlie  Chairman.]  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  how  you  so  arrange  matters  that  the 
normal  school  department  does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  school-work  of  the  pupils  ? — You  refer 
to  the  means  wo  adopt  to  give  the  students  practice  iu  teaching? 
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JIfr.  Titsgtrali'.  G310.  Yes  ;  anil  also  tlio  teaching  you  Rive  them  throuRli  youv  own  masters? — "With  regard  to  tho 

teacliiuf;  given  by  the  masters,  tho  time-table  of  the  ])racti!<ing  school  is  so  arranged  tliat  the  master 
required  by  tlie  students  is  set  at  liberty  during  the  hours  he  is  rccjuired,  his  class  being  engaged  either 
at  drawing,  drill,  or  some  other  extra  subject.  For  drawing  and  drill  we  have  visiting  masters.  lu  sonic 
cases  Mr.  ^Montgomery,  the  hoadiuastcr,  or  I,  have  taken  cliars^o  of  tho  teacher's  class.  To  prevent  the 
pupils  suflcring  from  the  practice  of  the  students  the  latter  arc  carefully  instructed  in  the  subject  which 
tiiey  are  to  teach  in  the  practising  school,  with  a  view  to  their  teaching  it  as  well  as  possible.  A  great 
part  of  tiic  work  is  done  in  draft-teaching— that  is,  largo  classes  are  cut  up  into  small  drafts,  so 
that  the  pupils  receive  almost  individual  instruction  from  the  students.  The  master  whose  class  is  cut 
up  himself  takes  charge  of  a  draft  composed  of  tho  laggards  in  tiie  class.  The  teaching  by  the  studeuta 
is  superintended  by  myself  and  the  headmaster. 

t;;j20.  Itcv.  W.  J.  Jldlcns.']  IFow  far  is  the  master  of  a  room  responsible  for  the  work  done  by  tho 
students  who  may  be  teaching  under  Iiis  eye? — Wc  do  not  hold  the  master  responsible  While  tho 
students  are  teaching  he  is  engaged  doing  what  wc  consider  valuable  work — work  that  inoro  than  com- 
pensates the  class  for  any  possible  loss.  Tho  headmaster  aud  I  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tho 
students'  work. 

G32I.  You  neveriuany  instance  require  a  report  from  the  master  of  a  room  as  to  what  the  students 
aro  doing  ? — AVc  do  receive  reports,  but  seldom. 

G.322.  And  not  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — Not  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  may  add  that  each  student 
is  furnished  with  a  notebook,  in  which  are  llie  names  of  the  pupils  in  tlic  draft  he  has  charge  of.  When 
the  lesson  is  finished  ho  enters  notes  of  the  work  done  for  my  inspection.  Those  notes  treat  not  only 
of  tho  work,  but  also  of  matters  of  discipline. 

C323.  The  Chairman.^  Aro  the  students  all  taught  iu  one  class,  or  are  they  divided  into  separate 
classes? — They  are  taught  in  one  class. 

C324.  How  many  hours  a  day  are  the  students  under  tuition  ? — Five  hours. 

G32.5.  I  mean  as  distinct  from  the  teaching  they  do  themselves? — They  are  three  and  a-half  hours 
under  instruction. 

G32G.  And  does  that  only  leave  one  hour  and  a-half  for  experimenting  as  teachers? — Yes. 

G327.  Bee.  TF.  J.  Habens.]  What  stay  does  each  student  make  iu  the  institution  as  a  rule? — The 
average  is  one  year. 

(332S.  Have  you  found  much  less  than  that  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  students  tolerably  well 
instructed  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  school-teaching  ? — I  found  great  difference  in  the  students.  Some 
will  make  very  great  advance  in  c  shorter  time  in  the  art  of  teaching,  while  others  will  make  very 
little. 

G329.  Professor  Sale"]  You  said  that  each  student  was  under  instruction  three  and  a-half  hours  a 
day  ? — Yes. 

G330.  That  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  time  ho  has  to  devote  to  preparing  for  this  instruc- 
tion ? — No. 

C331.  Then  what  time  during  the  day  do  you  think  each  student  will  require  to  be  actually  work- 
ing in  order  to  do  himself  justice  ? — He  would  require  toliave  fully  four  hours  for  private  study. 

C332.  In  the  case  of  students  attending  lecture  at  the  University,  you  deduct  one  hour  from  the 
three  hours  and  a-half? — A\'e  have  a  two-fold  arrangement  for  students  attending  the  University. 
Sis  of  our  students  are  attending  two  classes  at  the  University — Latin  and  mathematics,  or  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry.  During  tlie  University  session  those  students  are  set  free  from  Normal-School 
work. 

G333.  From  the  whole  of  the  three  hours  and  a-half  ? — From  the  whole  work  of  the  Normal 
School — the  whole  five  hours.  They  have  been  either  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  or  pupil-teachers, 
aud  have  showu  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching.  The  students  who  take  one  class 
at  the  University  arc  set  free  for  au  hour  or  two  hours,  the  time  depending  on  the  work  done  in  tho 
Normal  School  during  the  ditl'crcnt  days. 

G33Jr.  Professor  Shand.']  What  is  the  number  of  your  students  at  present  attending  the  Uni- 
versity?— Sis  males  and  eight  females  aro  attending  the  University.  Five  arc  taking  Latin,  eleven 
mathematics,  two  chemistry,  one  mental  science,  aud  one  French. 

G335.   The  Chairman.']  Have  they  to  p.iy  any  fees  at  the  University  ? — They  pay  the  usual  fees. 

G33G.  Professor  Sale.]  Those  students,  then,  who  take  two  classes  at  the  University  have  no  other 
work  than  University  work  to  do? — No.  I  do  not,  however,  count  taking  the  chemistry  lectures  aud 
the  laboratory  as  two  classes.  The  two  classes  are  Latin  aud  mathematics,  or  mathematics  and 
chemistry.  1  consider  these  furnish  sufficient  work.  I  should  state,  in  connection  witii  this  point, 
that  these  students  arc  required  to  report  to  me,  periodically,  their  attendance  and  the  results  of  their 
examinations.  Should  these  not  prove  satisfactory,  iliey  will  be  recalled  to  the  Normal  School.  Of 
the  six  who  are  taking  two  classes,  four  are  matriculated  students. 

G337.  lier.  IV.  J.  Habens.]  Would  these  students  be  in  precisely  the  same  position  if  the  Board 
of  Education,  instead  of  admiiiing  them  to  the  Normal  School,  gave  them  scholarships  of  £.30  a  year 
each  iu  the  Uuiver.-ity  ? — They  would  not.  Though  free  from  Normal-School  work,  only  two  have 
required  the  entire  freedom;  the  others,  of  their  own  accord,  attend  certain  classes,  and  p.artially 
prepare  for  them.  Having  to  report  periodically  on  attendance  and  results  of  examination,  they 
are  under  Normal-School  influence  during  the  University  session,  and,  at  its  close,  will  return  to  the 
school. 

G33S.  And  resume  its  full  work? — Yes.  The  Normal-.School  work,  however,  is  arranged  in  two 
sections.  During  the  University  session  we  take  one  specially  suited  to  the  students  who  remain 
with  us.  Between  the  end  of  the  L'niversity  session  and  the  March  examination  we  shall  take 
another  section  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  subjects  omitted  in  the  other  section,  with  a  view 
to  benefiting  those  who  are  attending  the  University.  Iu  illustration  of  that,  I  may  mention  such 
subjects  as  eiemeutary  science,  history,  and  the  greater  p.art  of  the  science  of  teaching.  The  school 
management  taken  during  the  University  session  is  chiefly  practical,  with  just  as  much  theory  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  practice. 
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fl,'l;V,1.   T/i/i  Oliniriiwii.l  Tfim  yom"  XnPinnl  NcIkxiI  l)i'on  fraiiiod  on  any  pnrliculiir  moilcl  ? — I  Imvo  Mf.  FiltgtraU, 

fiillowt'il  (i)  a  CDiiKiilcnililo  cxliiii    (lio  |inii'lico   oC  iIki   l''r(«('  (  liiiri'li 'I'riiiiiiii;;  ('i>lli'i;i),  Ivliiihiir^'li,  but  

li:\\(>  i1i'|huIihI  II  i;oinl  ili'iil  iViiiii   iIik   priu'tico   llni'ii    in   I'm   iimiiiirr  in  wliicli  I  curiiluct  tllO  practice  of  Juno  21,  1879. 
toiirllilll,'. 

(i:tin.  AVr.  W.  .1.  lliilirn.i]  A  ro  your  Htii(l(>iilM  more  fully  ciit^ai^cil  in  llio  ])r.ir(ico  of  (oa<-hini:; 
than  in  llio  ciimo  witli  (lio  hIuiIcuIh  of  tli(<  Kroii  Cliiircli  Trniiiiii^'  IiiMtilution  in  JOilinbijr),'li  ? — Mudi 
more  ho. 

(i.'JU.  Anil  from  yonv  knowlcilrjo  of  llio  ('(roi'tx  of  llui  I'Minhnri^li  Tralnint;  Iiifilitulion  and  of  youp 
own  Hcliool,  do  you  coiiHidor  youi-Ri'lf  jiiHtiliod  in  tlio  opinion  wliit'Ii  yon  cvidi-nliy  liolil  (liat  tlio  larger 
prcnnralion  in  ]n-ai"tico  is  iicoi-HNary  ? — I  am  fully  i)orHiuidod  of  it.  1  may  Hay  bIho  tliat  tlio  attondanco 
at  tlio  University  in  a  oonHidoralilo  improvement  on  tlio  eourHo  followoil  in  tlio  normal  Ktdiools  at  Homo. 
I  believe  that  now  tli(<  BtiideiitM  at  lloino  have  (lio  priviie^^e  of  allctidinij  the  UiiivcrHity,  but  I  think  it 
liaa  only  reeentiy  Ik'oh  no. 

(i;!l'_'.  Do  you  think  that  the  praelicul  Iraiiiinf;  that  a  student  t^rt»  depend.s  more  upon  the  amount 
of  time  he  HpondN  in  actual  teaehini;,  or  upon  the  amount  <pf  miiiervinion  an<l  f;iiidance  ho  rcceivca  whilo 
ho  is  pr.ielisini;  tho  art  ? — -Ho  iiumt  spend  a  eonsiderabie  linio  in  tho  praeticu  iif  the  art  ;  a  nhort  time, 
even  with  siriel  snpervit-iou,  will,  in  many  ca.sps,  fail  to  iiiaki"  him  an  fllicient  teacher. 

(i:U-.'{.  .Snp])osinL;  a  piipil-teacher  comes  to  you  who  has  been  en^;a^od  four  years  in  the  |)ractico  of 
tenehiii^,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  practice  which  is  permitted  him  in  tho  Normal  School,  being 
under  supervision,  would  be  of  more  value  to  him  than  his  four  years'  previous  jiractico? — 1  think  not. 
In  our  sclioids  in  ()tai;o  most  of  tho  pu|)il-teachers  are  under  skilful  teachers,  and  for  that  reason  I 
feel  mysolf  at  liberty  to  K've  them  tho  priviloi^o  (d'  attending  tho  University.  'I'hoy  are  deficient,  how- 
ever, in  a  kiunvledi;o  of  the  scieuco  (d'  teaching.  What  they  know  of  it  they  have  gathered  from  their 
practice  rather  than  frinn  special  instruction. 

(j'Ml.  Aro  you  ablo  to  make  any  comparison  of  the  aptitude  shown  rcspcctivcdy  by  those  who  have 
been  pupil-teachers,  and  by  those  wlio  have  had  no  former  practice,  to  mako  nsc  of  tho  instruction  iu 
tlie  science  of  teaching  when  it  is  imparted  to  them? — The  pupil-tcachcrs  are  the  best  in  this  re8])ect. 
That  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  induced  the  Board  to  grant  pupil-teachera  mainteuance  allowance 
while  denying  it  to  tho  others. 

()315.  27ic  C/iainnaii.]  Are  any  of  the  students  instructed  in  either  vocal  or  instrumental  music? 
— They  are  all  instructed  in  vocal  music,  and  most  of  the  female  students  have  been  instructed  in 
instrumental  music.     The  latter,  however,  forms  no  part  of  their  course. 

(j3U).  What  evening  work,  if  any,  is  done  by  the  students? — They  are  supposed  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  next  day. 

6317.  No  tuition,  then,  goes  on  in  the  evenings  ? — No. 

G.'MS.  Are  there  any  special  examinations  held? — Yes.  Examinations  are  held  periodically — 
monthly  examinations  and  quarterly  examinations. 

0319.  Conducted,  I  presume,  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Montgomery? — Conducted  by  all  those  who, 
have  charge  of  instructing  the  students. 

G3o0.  Are  prizes  given  ? — No. 

(i3.")L.  Professor  H/iaiid.l  There  is  no  provision,  I  think,  for  boarding  the  students  iu  train- 
ing ? — No. 

C352.  Do  yon  think  it  would  bo  an  advantage  to  have  such  provision? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  especially  to  the  female  students.  At  present  most  of  our  female  students  are  drawn 
from  Dunedin  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  most  of  them  remain  with  their  parents,  some  travelling 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day  by  rail. 

(3353.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in  finding  proper  accommodation  for  female 
students  in  Dunedin  ? — I  cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge.  I  think  there  is  a  difficulty,  but  I  have 
not  inquired  particularly  into  the  matter.  The  advantage  would  be  not  only  the  provision  of  suitable 
lodgiiif;s,  but  of  proper  supervision  of  health  and  conduct,  which  would  give  parents  confidence  in 
sending  their  sons  or  daughters  to  Dunedin.  The  superior  conveniences  and  appliances  for  study 
which  might  at  a  small  cost  be  provided,  would  also  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  students. 

0351.  You  mentioned  that  tho  Board  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  the  maintenance  allowance 
from  a  number  of  the  students.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  school  if  the  Government 
grant  was  such  as  to  provide  that  allowance  for  all  students  in  training? — It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage.    We  have  lost  several  promising  students  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  maintenance. 

6355.  What  grant  would  be  sutKcicnt  to  defray  the  additional  expense  ?  I  mean  how  much  in 
addition  to  the  £2,000? — This  j-ear  we  would  require  another  thousand.  The  maintenance  allowance 
I  consider  absolutely  necessary  if  we  arc  to  have  male  students.  Young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  will  not  remain  two  years  in  training,  with  the  prospect  of  the  salaries  generally  given  in 
our  public  schools,  unless  they  have  maintenance.  If  they  have  maintenance  and  the  advantages  of 
attending  the  University,  I  think  we  can  depend  upon  having  a  good  class  of  students  preparing  for 
teaching. 

635G.  Sev.  TV.  J.  Hahena'^  But  do  I  not  understand  that  those  who  are  eligible  to  attend  the 
University  aro  already  in  receipt  of  the  maintenance  grant? — They  all  are;  but  we  would  have  others 
whom  we  have  liad  to  deny.  At  present  we  have  one,  who  is  in  receipt  of  the  maintenance  allowance, 
who  was  anxious  to  take  Latin  at  the  University,  and  who  was  well  prepared,  but  could  not  afford  it. 
Those  who  are  attending  the  University  can  receive  assistance  from  their  parents  towards  University 
fees,  books,  and  so  on. 

6357.  The  Chairman.']  With  whom  does  it  rest  to  say  whether  maintenance-money  shall  be  granted 
or  not  ? — With  the  Board  of  Education. 

6358.  Could  you  tell  us  generally  how  tho  £2,000  grant  is  expended?  Is  it  in  maintenance- 
money  or  in  supidementing  the  teachers'  salaries? — Speaking  generally,  £1,000  goes  to  maintenance, 
the  remainder  to  teachers'  salaries  and  a  share  of  tho  expenses  of  the  school. 

6359.  Do  any  of  the  students  compete  for  tho  provincial  scholarships? — No;  they  are  beyond 
the  age. 
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3fr.  Fitzgerahl.  G3G0.  With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  the  echool,  I  underetand  it  id  an  ordinary  primary 

Bchool  r — Yes. 

June  21,  IS'O.  (j3Gl.  licv.  W.  J.  Ilnbens.']  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  wliat  features,  diiitinct  from  those 

of  an  orJiiiarv  jjiiniar}-  Bchool,  have  been  at  any  time  introduced  Into  it? — Wo  liavc  recently  introduced 
four  model  schools,  corrcpponding  with  country  primary  kcIiooIs,  in  which  the  students  will  acquire 
experience  in  school-management,  in  addition  to  wliat  they  have  already  received  iu  class-teaching. 

0;3(j2.  1  understand  that  in  the  Xormal  School  the  classes  generally  are  much  larger  than  your 
teachers  would  expect  to  lind  when  they  went  out  to  schools  to  which  they  might  be  appointed.  They 
would  very  likely  have  to  deal  with  small  schools,  and  the.'^c  model  schnols  you  mention  are  representa- 
tive of  the  smaller  schools? — Yes.  Hitherto  our  students  have  found  themselves  at  considerable 
disadvantage  in  taking  charge  of  schools  containing  four  or  five  classes,  and  being  required  to  conduct 
these  classes  unassisted. 

0303.  I  think  you  stated  that  singing  and  drawing  were  taught  throughout  the  school? — 
They  are. 

C30i.  Is  military  drill  taught  ? — Yes. 

0305.  And  is  there  anything  equivalent  to  that  for  the  girls? — Yes  ;  to  a  certain  extent  drill  is 
taught  to  the  girls.  Wo  have  not  commenced  to  use  the  gymnasium  yet,  but  it  is  almost  ready,  and  a 
master  has  been  appointed. 

0300.  And  do  the  students  all  receive  instruction  in  drill  and  calisthenics,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  impart  the  instruction  when  they  go  out  ? — Yes. 

0307.  From  your  knowledge  of  students  of  both  sexes,  do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
young  women  to  master  the  subject  of  arithmetic  ? — The  young  women  have  hitherto  shown  themRclvcs 
as  capable  of  mastering  it  as  the  young  men  who  have  been  with  us.  In  tome  cases  the  young  women 
have  surpassed  the  young  men.  fe^-i 

630S.  Then  w  ould  you  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  deficiency  iu  arithmetical  knowledge  shown  by 
many  female  candidates  for  certificates,  for  example,  is  rather  a  tign  of  defective  education  than  of  a 
want  of  capac  ty  ? — I  should  consider  that  to  be  the  case.  There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  with  regard  to  the  subjects  for  examination.  I  should  like  to  have  reconsidered  the  possibility  of 
finishing  geography  and  history  during  the  pupil-teacher  course.  I  feel  convinced  that  we  could  be 
more  profitably  employed  with  our  students  if  we  were  set  free  from  these  two  subjects.  The  time 
spent  at  gcogVapliy  and  history  would  suffice  to  give  excellent  instruction  iu  English  grammar,  in 
Latin,  or  in  mathematics,  and  thereby  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  our  students. 

0309.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates? — Yes.  Their 
knowledge  of  geography  and  history,  however,  would  require  to  bo  secured  before  they  entered  the 
"Normal  School. 

0370.  So  that,  unless  the  Government  took  over  the  pupil-teacher  examination  as  well  as  the  other, 
the  Government  would  have  no  guarantee  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  outside  authorities? — They 
would  have  no  guarantee  ;  but  I  tliink  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  a  uniform  pupil-teacher  system,  as 
we  have  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  our  examinations  for  teachers. 

0371.  Do  you  think  that  the  time  spent  in  preparing  for  the  examination  in  geography  is  very 
much  increased  if  the  examination  is  of  a  kind  that  requires  minute  topographical  knowledge? 
Supposing  that  the  examination  were  very  largely  concerned  wiih  the  principles  of  mathematical 
geography,  would  vou  have  the  same  objection  to  it  that  you  have  now  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  the 
time  spent  in  acquiring  the  minute  topographical  knowledge  that  I  grudge. 

0372.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  remark  you  would  like  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
examinations  ? — Were  it  possible,  I  should  like  the  students  who  have  taken  passes  at  the  University 
of  Otago,  or  the  Canterbury  College,  to  be  excused  from  the  subjects  as  optional  subjects  in  the 
D  examination.  They  will  have  gone  in  their  University  class  beyond  the  amount  prescribed  for  the 
D  examination  ;  but  in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  University  session  and  the  Jklarch 
examination  they  will  require  to  keep  their  knowledge  on  the  subject  fresh  by  revisal.  I  feel  that 
when  these  students  return  to  the  ]S'ormal  School  to  complete  the  Normal  School  syllabus  their  time  will 
be  fully  occupied.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  proposal;  but  I  think  if  it  were 
adopted  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  our  students. 

0373.  Froftssor  S/iaiuL]  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  D  examination  was  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Cniversity  of  Xew  Zealand,  and  that  the  examinations  took  place  in  November,  would 
that  go  any  way  to  meet  your  objection  to  the  present  arrangement  ? — It  would.  The  students  would 
come  to  the  examination  fresh  from  their  University  studies,  aud  we  would  simply  have  to  alter  the 
division  of  the  Normal-School  year. 

Mr.  D.  Pftrie.  Mr.  D.  Petrie  was  sworn  and  examined. 

June21, 1S79.  0374.  The  Chah-man.']  You  are  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Educational  District  of  Dunedin  ? — 

Yes. 

0375.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Five  years  aud  a-half . 

6370.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  number  of  scholarships  are  established  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  this  district  ? — There  were  twelve  offered  last  year. 

6377.  Is  there  a  general  desire  amongst  the  country  schools  to  compete  for  these  scholarships  ? — 
Yes. 

6378.  I  beUeve  these  scholarships  arc  also  open  to  the  students  of  the  High  School? — They  are 
open  to  all  comers  of  certain  ages. 

6379.  What  is  the  limit  of  age  ? — For  the  junior  scholarships  the  limit  of  age  is  thirteen  years,  and 
for  the  senior  scholarships  fifteen  years. 

6380.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  inspect  the  Normal  School  ? — It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  inspect  the 
day-school  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School. 

0381.  But  not  the  training  department  ? — It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Education  Act. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  should  be  interpreted.     As  I  read  it,  it  belongs  to  the  Education  Depart- 
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mont  to  o\i\mii)o  llio  trniniiif;;  ncliool,  niiil  tnlto  control  of  it.     But  there  <locii  not  ioom  to  bo  any    Uf.  a,  p»tr(t, 

di'tinilo  iirnuif;i'iii('iil  laiil  iIdwu  liy  tlm  Acl  lor  tlio  n)iilri)l  of  llic  Irainiiii;  mcIiohI.  

(!ilM2.    Ih  tluM'u  miv  iilloni|)l    niiulo  in    Dmiudiii  to  ninkd   Iho  floinimlary  iiiIkioIh  lend   up  to  tlio    Juno  :21,  1S79. 

Rpconiliu-v  hcIiooIm  ?— All   tlio  piililii-  hcI Ih  liiivo  llio  imutho  nf  iiixtrimlion  laiil   diiwii   liy  rc;,'ulatii)ri»i 

iiiiilci-  llio  I'MtKMli'in  Art,  unit  in  IIichii  ncIiuoIh  lour  Iioimm  u  tiny  iiru  iilwuyH  tiilien  up  in  tlu;  nulijcctH  of 
inHlnii'lion  rii|iiiroil  umlcr  lliii  Act.  In  noino  ciiH('N--llioy  lire  not  vory  nuninrouK— llioro  nnt  extra 
MulijcclH  Kl'iiiiii'il  — ilonu'ularv  inalliomivtics  for  llio  niont  pivrt,  iiml  ocL-nitiunnlly  Latin  nnd  l-'rouch  ;  but 
iiiilliin>;  t'm'llior,  no  tar  an  1  know. 

(iHSH.  And  tlipNO  arc  HiilijootH  oiitHido  tlio  ctiurso  prcsi-rihcd  ? — Vcs.  Tlien  tlioro  aro  tlm  ilintrict 
high  Ni'liDola,  wliii'h  aro  intended  to  brid^o  ovor  llio  interval  betwuon  llio  public  bcIiouIh  and  the 
Hi'Ciiiidary  hcIiooIh,  or  even  tlio  Univer.sily. 

liltsj..  What  conslidilPH  a  district  lii^li  sclioril  ? — Thoy  nro  constituted  under  the  Education  Act. 
Tlioy  did'cr  i'loiu  an  ordinary  public  .school  in  niakin<j  it  jiart  of  liieir  aim  to  give  iiiHtriiclion  in  Biieh 
subjocts  of  higher  education  aH  liiero  may  bo  a  demand  for.  The-so  uubjecls  aro  quite  unliiniU'd  by  tho 
Act,  but  practically  they  aro  not  vory  numerouH.  1  may  mention  an  Hubjects  that  are  bo  taught,  Latin, 
t^roek — very  eleiiioiitary — algobra,  g("ometry,  trigonometry,  French,  higher  arithmetic,  and  higher 
EngliBh. 

0US5.  Is  tho  hoadniaster  of  the  elcracnlary  school  the  master  who  iiiKtructa  in  tlicRe  higher 
branches,  or  i.<t  there  a  special  master  for  the  liigh-school  dc|)arlment  ? — There  i.s  no  distinction  between 
tho  high-school  department  and  tho  school  as  a  public  school.  'J'lio  headmaster  is  headmaster  of  the 
high  school  as  such,  tho  high  school  being  a  public  sirhool  with  the  addition  of,  ])crhap8.  an  extra  class, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  number  of  extra  subjects,  to  tho  usual  routine  of  study.  The  instruction  in  the  extra 
subjects  is  given  ihielly  by  the  headiuastor,  and  partly  by  tho  lir.st  assistant. 

(i3St.i.  licr.  W.  ,1.  Jliiltciis.]  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  tho  ordiuary  elementary  instruction, 
Bucli  as  would  be  imparted  in  a  simple  elementary  school,  at  all  neglected  in  these  district  high  schools? 
— 1  think  the  ordinary  programme  of  study  is  as  fully  and  as  elEcieutly  carried  out  in  these  BchoolB  as 
in  others. 

03S7.  And  how  are  tho  masters  renunoraled  for  the  higher  work  they  do? — There  is  a  fixed 
salary  of  £;J.JO  in  the  ease  of  the  headmasters  of  tho  district  high  schools,  with  a  residence  provided  ; 
and  the  first  assistant  master  receives  £30  in  addition  to  the  salary  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under 
tho  Board's  regulations,  this  addition  being  made  to  secure  a  teacher  of  higher  scholarship. 

G3S8.  Arc  these  additional  expenses  covered  by  the  fees  which  the  children  pay  for  the  higher 
branches  ? — No.  Tiio  fees  are  handed  over  to  the  School  Committee  to  bo  divided  amongst  the 
masters  in  such  proportion  as  they  think  lit.  The  fixed  salaries  of  the  headmasters  and  of  the  first 
as.-iistants  arc  provided  entirely  by  the  Education  Board  out  of  the  usual  grant  for  the  support  of 
education. 

6389.  The  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  fixed  scale  of  charges  for  the  district  high  school? — The  fees 
are  fixed  by  a  regulation  under  the  Education  Act. 

G390.  What  are  the  fees  ? — Ten  sliillings  a  quarter. 

C3t)l.  Is  it  competent  for  every  large  primary  sch.ool  to  grow  into  a  district  hi;;h  school,  or  is 
there  any  regulation  whereby  they  attain  the  position? — Any  large  school  that  is  isolated,  and  where 
no  other  provision  for  secondary  education  exists,  ma_v  be  raised  into  a  district  high  school ;  but  if 
there  is  provision  for  higher  education  in  tho  same  district,  ;5s  in  JJuuedin,  I  thiuk  the  Education  Board 
would  be  reluctant  to  establish  a  district  high  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

G392.  How  many  district  high  S'.'hools  has  tlie  Board  under  its  charge  ? — There  are  four  district 
high  schools  in  this  district.  By  the  Education  Act  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  is  required  for  the 
establishment  of  any  additional  high  school. 

0393.  Professor  Shand.]  All  the  district  high  schools  in  Otago  were  established  as  district 
grammar  schools,  were  they  not,  before  the  passing  of  the  present  Education  Act? — Yes;  they  were 
all  in  existence  before  the  existing  Act  came  into  operation. 

6391.  The  Chairman  ]  Has  any  application  been  made  during  your  term  of  office  to  have  a  primary 
school  brought  under  the  category  of  a  district  high  school  ? — We  have  had  one  or  two  such  applications. 

639.3.  llo\y  were  they  dealt  with  ? — They  were  not  granted,  for  tho  reason  that  tlie  work  in  the 
schools  was  very  elementary,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  districts  did  not  appear  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  district  high  schools  in  them.  One  application  of  this  nature  has  been  dealt  with 
during  the  last  year.  In  that  case  the  highest  standard  reached  by  any  pupil  in  the  school  was  the 
Fourth  Standard.  It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  in  such  a  case  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  any 
extra  subjects. 

6396.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Are  the  existing  district  high  schools  in  the  four  largest  centres  of 
population  outside  of  Duriedin  ? — I  believe  so. 

6397.  You  do  not  know  of  any  schools  beyond  Dunedin  or  the  suburbs  larger  than  the  smallest  of 
these  district  high  schools  ? — No. 

6398.  Frnfessor  Shaml.']  What  is  the  attendance  in  the  upper  department  of  these  schools? — The 
number  of  pupils  taking  extra  subjects  are — at  Milton  High  School,  43;  at  Port  Chalmers,  30;  at 
Lawrence,  31 ;  and  at  Oauiaru,  39.  The  great  majority  of  these  pupils  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Standards,  and  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  an  upper  department. 

6399.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  secondary  instruction — 1  mean  the  instruction  given  in  the 
upper  departments  of  these  district  high  schools — is  really  an  important  matter  for  the  province? 
— I  think  it  is  important.  Yery  substantial  work  is  done  in  one  or  two  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Some  are  situated  so  close  to  Dunedin  that  probably  most  of  the  students  who  would  do  advanced 
work  are  sent  to  the  Dunedin  high  schools.  But  in  the  cases  of  Oamaru  and  Milton,  especially,  I 
think  there  is  important  work  done. 

6100.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  in  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  which  are  not  district  high 
schools,  there  were  in  some  cases  additional  classes.  Are  you  aware  whether  these  additional  classes 
have  increased  or  diminished  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  ? — I  think  their  numbers  are  very 
much  the  same. 
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Mr.  D.  Felrie.  GiOl.  Do  you  tliink  the  pnsging  of  the  Education  Act  has  had  no  tendency  either  to  encourage  or 

discourage  tliciii  ? — It  lias  liad  no  leiidoiicy  to  encourage  them,  at  any  rate,  by  reason  of  the  time 

JuDe  21, 1S70.  required  to  be  given  to  the  prescribed  programme  of  study.  Four  hours  a  day  must  be  devoted  to 
these  sniijects  in  all  circnm.slances. 

Gl()2.  To  tlie  upper  brandies  of  education  ? — Xo ;  but  to  the  elementary  subjects  required  by  the 
Act.  hi  all  Hchools  it  i^  imperative  that  four  hours  a  day  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  ot'  in.ttruction 
laid  down  by  the  regulations  of  the  department. 

0103.  Are  you  aware  wiiellier  it  is  customary  to  charge  fees  for  those  extra  subjects  taught  in  the 
primary  schools? — I  do  not  know  any  case  where  fees  are  charged.  I  know  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  instruction  is  given  gratis. 

GlOl.  Do  you  think  tlic  fact  that  there  is  no  power  on  the  part  of  either  the  teachers,  the  com- 
mittees, or  the  Education  Board,  to  e.xact  fees  for  such  extra  subjects  tends  to  discourage  the  school- 
masters from  taking  up  such  classes? — I  have  little  doubt  it  may  have  a  tendency  of  that  kind.  In 
A'^ictoria,  where  the  ordinary  subjects  are  supplemented  by  extra  subjects  there  is  a  fee  prescribed;  and 
this  arrangement  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  work  additional  to  the  programme-work  being  done  in  the 
schools.  Indeed,  the  fees  for  extra  subjects  have  there  materially  increased  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
iu  many  cases. 

CiOo.  You  think  it  desirahle,  then,  that  the  committees  or  the  Education  Board  should  have 
the  power  of  charging  fees  for  such  extra  classes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  hare 
the  power  of  charging  a  small  fee,  which,  while  it  would  remunerate  the  teacher,  would  not  dis- 
courage the  taking  of  the  subjects. 

GIOG.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  power  to  charge  fees  in  the  primary  schools  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  one  or  more  of  the  Dunedin  district  schools  being  declared  a  district  high  school  ? — I 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  woul  1  liardlv  be  advisable  to  declare  any  school  in  DuneJin  a  district  high 
school.  It  would  come  into  conflict  with  the  existing  high  schools,  and  probably  there  would  be  two 
institutions  to  do  the  same  work. 

Gi07.  If  you  consider  the  fact  that  the  fees  in  the  High  School  are  four  times  as  high  as  those 
charged  in  the  district  high  schools,  do  you  not  think  that  providing  a  district  high  school  in  Dun- 
edin would  meet  the  wants  of  a  certain  class  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  fees  at  the  High  School? — I 
do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  many  ;  but  I  think  the  end  is  largely  attained  already 
by  the  teaching  of  the  extra  subjects  gratis,  and  that  the  recognition  by  the  Act  of  specified  extra 
subjects,  with  prescribed  fees,  in  connection  with  the  primary  schools  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
case. 

G408.  TJie  Chairman.']  Do  you  find  any  difficulties  in  the  management  of  the  district  high 
schools  ? — AVe  find  it  difficult  to  give  the  headmaster  sufficient  time  for  superintending  the  classes  not 
under  his  immediate  charge.  His  time  is  mainly  taken  up  in  taking  the  highest  class  in  the  programme- 
subjects  and  in  the  extra  branches,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  1  am  satisfied  that  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  school  has  suffered  from  the  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  headmaster  in  this  work.  The  first 
assistant  is  generally  engaLjed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  taking  the  programme  work  of  the 
Fifth  Standard,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  relieve  ihe  headmaster,  to  any  extent,  of  the  progiamme-work 
for  the  Sixth  Standard  ;  while  any  extra  time  he  may  have  must  bo  devoted  to  a^5istini<  the  headmaster 
with  the  extra  subjects.  Another  difficultv  encountered  consists  iu  the  fact  that  the  staff  is  too  limited  for 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  Education  Board  has  to  make  pi-ovision  for  these  district  high 
schools  out  of  the  ordinary  capitation  allowance  received  from  the  department,  no  special  subsidy 
being  received  for  the  support  of  this  higher  work.  As  a  district  high  school  is  more  costly  than  a 
public  sihool  of  the  same  size,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  that  the  department  should  make  a  special  allow- 
ance for  their  support,  such  as  would  enable  the  Board  to  give  them  a  more  liberal  staff,  equip  them 
more  fully  for  the  higher  work,  and  set  more  of  the  headmaster's  time  free  for  general  superiutendeucc. 
These  are  difficulties  which  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  in  advising  about  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  these  district  high  schools,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  them  is  to  have 
an  additional  master — in  fact,  to  supply  to  each  of  these  district  high  schools  one  master  in  excess  of 
the  number  that  would  be  supplied  to  a  primary  school  having  the  same  average  attendance.  To  do 
this  would  probably  absorb  more  money  than  the  Education  Board  would  be  justified  in  expending  on 
these  schools,  unless  it  received  some  special  grant  for  cariying  them  on. 

0109.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  recommending  that  the  secondary  education  administered  in 
the  district  high  schools  should  be  wholly  separated  from  the  primary  school  education  ? — I  should 
not  go  the  length  of  recommending  that  at  present.  I  should  recommend  that  payment  by  results,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  for  the  extra  subjects,  should  be  made  to  the  Education  Board  by  the  Central 
Department  for  the  support  of  the  higher  work  in  these  schools. 

GilO.  Hev.  IV.  J.  Jliibens.']  Do  you  think  the  case  may  be  met  by  the  Board  altering  the  scale  of 
fees  ?  As  I  read  the  Act,  I  imagine  the  intention  is  that  the  fees  should  pay  the  extra  cost  of  these 
schools.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  in  a  place  whore  a  district  high  school  is  established  for  the 
benefit  of  parents  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children,  say,  to  the  Dunedin  High  School,  a  fee 
were  charged  something  more  like  the  fee  that  is  paid  at  the  Dunedin  High  School  r — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  raise  the  fees  much  above  the  present  charge. 

0111.  Do  you  see  any  claim  that  the  parents  residing  at  Oamaru,  Tokomairiro,  Port  Chalmers, 
and  Lawrence  have,  greater  than  that  of  parents  in  other  districts,  to  have  secondary  education 
imparted  to  their  children? — No. 

0112.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  charging  one  amount  to  cover  all  extra  subjects  that 
may  be  taught  works  well,  or  would  it  be  better  to  have  a  special  fee  for  each  subject  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  fixed  fee  for  each  subject.  The  plan  of  charging  one  fee  for  all 
the  subjects  I  find  has  the  eft'ect  of  inducing  pupils  to  take  a  great  many  subjects — in  fact,  more  than 
they  cau  do  justice  to  ;  and  the  headmasters  in  one  or  two  of  the  schools  have  got  to  fight  against  this 
tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  take  up  four  or  five  subjects  in  addition  to  the  regular  programme, 
when  two  or  three  would  be  as  much  as  they  could  fairly  overtake. 

0-113.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  larger  measure  of  what 
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limy  1)0  (•nllcil  KOi-oiidnry  ciliicnlion  into  the  |iriiniiry  hcIiooIh,  niiil  an  to  llio  I)<>hL  iiipnnH  of  doiiip;  it? —     iff,  j),  Ptirlt, 

I  Hill  (if  ()|iiiiiiiii  llmt  no  iiuK'li  HiToiiiliUY  fiiiii'iiliiiii  HH  Ih  ri'qiiii'i'd  in  rural  ilihIriilH  iiml  in  Hinttll  villn|;ri<  

could  he  riMilily  ^ivrii  in  (iii'  Hlm|n>  of  crrliiin  upccilird  nxlrii  milijfi'tH  with  M[)ci-ilird  ffi'H,  if  tlie  fcacliiiiK    June  21,  1879. 

(if  Hindi  woro  ryco^iii/.<'d  mulcr  tlio  I'Miiciilion  Act.imd  iiiHtrin'lion  in  lliciii  could  bo  f^ivcii  in  any  mcIiooI 

oiilNidc  llio  four  lioiirH  n'i|uii'cd  for  ill'^tnlctioll   in   tlic  |iro^'rauiiiii'.     Tlial  iiictliod  wan  iari^idy  ado|itoil 

in  \'icloiiii.     'riicrc  llicy  liavc  no  hiicIi   lliini;  an  iliHlricl  lii^jli  hcIiooIk,  anti  nearly  all  llio  larger  hcIiooIh 

liavo  lar;;(<  chiMm'H  llial  receive  iiiMlruclion   in  deiliied  extra  nulijectH,  for  wliicli  tlicru  nro  H|iecilicJ  feoM, 

nnd  ill  many  ciihch  DiilKide  leiiclierH  lliiiik  it  worlli  llieir  while  to  eoino  and  take  eliarce  of  tliono  eInMgcB, 

receiviiif^  llie  Iccn  imyaMo  iiiider  the  Art  an  reiiuincralion.     I  nee  no  rciiKoii  why  n  Hiiiiilar  HyHloin  should 

not  he  ii|i|ilird  in  N'lnv  Zealand  to  luanv  diHlriclH  wliero  it  woiiM  not  ho  adviNahlo  to  cstahlish  a  district 

hi;;li  Hcliocd,  and  I  Nee  little  rcaHon  why  a  HyNlein  of  tliiH  i<ind  tliduM  not  make  it  poHsible  to  Bupcrsedo 

district  liij^li  ncIiooIm  entirely. 

(ill  I'.  Tlii<  C/iiiiniian]  Do  you  know  if  llicro  is  any  proviijion  inado  by  the  State  in  Victoria  for 
givinj,' Nccoiidary  education  in  cotiiilry  districts  ? — It  is  uHual  in  every  sidiool  iu  Victoria  to  impart  a 
eorlaiii  aiiioiint  of  Hccoiuhiry  educalioii,  ])rovidcd  the  teacher  is  able  to  f,'ivo  the  inntruction.  There  is 
added  to  the  {;cueral  prof,'raiiiiiio  of  study  a  nuiiibor  of  special  aubjccls  lor  which  special  fees  are  fixed, 
nnd  these  may  bo  taught  at  any  sclioid. 

()H5.  Ill  the  school  hours? — 1  am  not  fuiro  whether  the  four  hours  arc  not  to  bo  devoted  to  tho 
ordinary  suhjects.  J  think  it  is  so  ;  so  that  thctc  special  subjects  must  bo  taken  outside  the  compulsory 
four  hours. 

(WU>.  Pfofrssor  S/innd.']  Has  it  not  been  proposed  in  Victoria  to  have  State  schools  for  secondary 
education  as  well  ? — These,  I  think,  are  iutciulcd  to  be  fframmar  schools,  pure  and  simple,  without  any 
elonientary  Kchoids  attached  to  them.  Still,  they  would  fuUil  the  functions  of  district  hi^h  schools, 
nnd  would  be  supported  bv  the  State  out  of  sjiociiil  funds,  and  not  out  of  tlio  general  funds  for  con- 
ductintj  elementary  education,  as  is  the  case  with  the  district  hif,'h  schools  hero. 

G117.  You  niciilioucd  A'ictorin.  Is  it  not  the  case  also  in  Scotland  that  the  ordinary  schools  are 
expected  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  secondary  education? — I  am  not  conversant  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  secondary  education  uiiiler  tho  Scolcli  l^ducutioii  Act. 

CllS.  AVhcn  yon  were  acfiuaiiited  wiili  the  school.s  in  Scotland  was  not  that  the  ease  ? — It  was 
certainly  customary  lifteeu  or  twenty  year.s  ago,  in  every  school  where  the  teacher  was  able  to  give  the 
instruction,  to  take  any  subject  thai  might  bo  required,  and  for  very  moderate  fees. 

Glli).  T/ie  Chnirmaii']  Is  the  supply  of  schoolmasters  tolerably  equal  to  the  demand  in  the  district 
under  your  charge? — Wo  encounter  considerable  dilhculty  in  finding  siifTicicut  teachers  for  the  smaller 
schools  ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  fair  salary  wc  generally  lind  a  fair  teacher  for  the  position. 

(J420.  Have  you  found  the  Normal  School  assist  you  much  in  supplying  schoolmasters  ? — "We 
have  fouud  it  very  useful  iu  supplying  female  teachers. 


Monday,  23ed  Zvsv.,  1879. 


Professor  Cook, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Macdouald, 

Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 


Present : 
Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.E  ,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich. 


The  Eev.  Dr.  Stitaet  was  sworn  and  examined. 

6121.  The  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  Vice-Chaucellor  of  the  University  of  Otago,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Otago  High  School? — Yes. 

61-22.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  ? — About 
eight  years. 

Gi23.  Were  you  previously  a  member  of  the  Council  ? — From  the  outset. 

6121.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  New  Zealand  University  with, 
the  Otago  University  ? — Yes. 

612.3.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  the  proposal  to  amalgamate  fell  through  ? — Mr.  Fox,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Dunedin  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Otago  University,  expressed  great 
satisfaction  with  what  we  had  done.  In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  asked  me  if  a 
colonial  status  would  benefit  our  institution.  On  my  stating  that  it  would,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  obtain  it  for  us.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  the  New  Zealand 
University  Act  of  1S70  was  passed.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  Council  of  the  New  Zealand  University 
not  being  summoned  till  the  period  within  which  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  could  be 
effected  had  expired,  when  the  Council  met  in  Dunedin  they  discovered  that  the  time  had  expired,  and 
that  they  were  not  under  any  obligation  to  give  a  locality  to  the  New  Zealand  University. 

612ti.  Then,  do  I  understand  that  no  opposition  to  amalgamation  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
Otago  University  ? — We  were  most  anxious  for  it,  because  our  belief  was — Mr.  Fox  led  us  to  believe 
BO — that  amalgamation  would  secure  the  localization  of  the  University  here. 

6127.  Did  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  period  you  allude  to,  sec  your  University  at  work  here? — -No  ;  it  was 
not  at  work  then.  But  he  spent  a  month  in  Dunedin,  and  came  a  great  deal  in  contact  with  the 
Council,  and  especially  with  myself,  at  that  time. 

6128.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Haheiis.']  Do  you  regard  the  fliilure  to  summon  the  first  meeting  of  the 
University  Council  within  six  mouths  as  the  solo  or  principal  reason  why  the  tn'o  institutions  were  not 
amalgamated  ? — I  do  not  think  so.     That  is  a  tender  point. 

6120.  Tho  Chairman.]  In  your  opinion  is  tho  mode  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  Otago 
University  Council  a  satisfactory  one  ? — I  think  bo. 


Sev.  Dr.  Stuart 
June  23,  1879. 
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Jlev.  Dr.  Stiiarl.  01:30.  I  believe  tliose  appoinlinonts  arc  for  life  ? — Yes.      T  may  say — what  most  of  ur  know — that 

chai);^es  talic  place  very  frci|upntly  in  colonial  institutions,  and  our  University  Council  lias  already 

June  23,  lS7n.    undergone  a  considerable  clian{;c. 

Gi:U.  Do  you  think  the  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  well  fitted  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  University? — I  think  it  in  fairly  well  titled  to  do  so.  Allow  mc  to  add  that  the  ProfeHsorial  Board  ig 
charged  with  all  matters  connected  with  classes  and  internal  organization  ;  so  that  really  the  Council  has 
very  littlo  more  to  do  than  to  elect  the  professors  and  manage  tlie  financial  arrangements. 

G132.  ii'cc.  ir.  J.  ll(ihinsl\  Is  the  Professorial  Board,  in  making  those  internal  arrangements, 
entirely  indo|)endent  of  the  Council'!' — Not  entirely.  I  think  that,  generally  ppeaking,  the  arrange- 
ments are  submitted  to  the  Council,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  always  indorsed. 

G133.  But,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  arrangements  must  bo  submitted  to  the  Council? — Yes.  Tlio 
Council  are  responsible,  and  they  ought  to  have  some  say  in  the  matter. 

Gi3l'.  The  Chairman.']  AV'hat  is  the  present  iinancial  condition  of  the  University  ? — At  present  we 
have  got  a  little  into  debt — perhaps  to  the  extent  of  £G,OUO — mainly  through  our  building  operations. 
AVo  have  also,  ])crliaps,  been  in  rather  too  great  a  hurry  to  extend  our  professorial  staff.  But  our  difficul- 
ties are  not  very  great,  and  they  are  mainly  in  consequence  of  our  building  operations. 

Oi;!5.  Are  you  pinched  for  means  at  the  present  moment  ? — "We  are  in  debt  to  the  extent  of 
£G,000  ;  but  wc  have  authority  from  the  Government  to  borrow  £10,000  at  8  percent,  on  the  security 
of  our  endowment — or,  rather,  of  the  rental  of  our  endowment.  AVc  cannot  mortgage  the  endowment 
itself. 

C43G.  Professor  Cnok."]  Does  the  interest  come  out  of  the  fund  available  for  University  work 
proper?  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  In  a  return  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Otago  University 
to  this  Cominis.sion  1  lind  a  sum  of  £1,(J00  put  down  for  University  work,  salaries,  and  so  forth.  Will 
the  interest  come  out  of  that  fund? — The  interest  will  be  a  first  charge  on  the  income  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  may  add  that  the  U)iiversity  Council  got  permission  to  sell  its  first  building  in  town,  and  sold 
it  for  £27,000  or  £28,000 — a  sum  deemed  amply  sudlcicnt  to  provide  us  with  increased  accommodation 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  But  the  actual  cost  has  exceeded  the  architect's  estimate  by  something 
like  £8,000,  or  even  a  hifihcr  figure.  1  suppose  every  one  w  ho  has  had  experience  in  building  operations 
knows  very  well  that  architects'  estimates  have  to  be  sup])lemented  to  tlie  extent  of  20  or  30  per  cent. 
The  interest  on  the  money  to  be  borrowed  must  come  out  of  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  Chancellor's 
report.  But  the  leases  of  some  of  our  runs  are  about  to  expire.  For  instance,  there  is  one  of  30,000 
acres,  not  far  from  Dunedin,  which  will  fall  in  in  ISSO ;  and  the  Assistant  Surveyor-General  a-ssures 
mc  that,  instead  of  receiving,  as  at  present,  £500  a  year  from  that  run,  we  will  then  get  about  £2,000  a 
year  from  it.  It  is  at  present  let  as  a  run  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  being  so  near  town,  and  the  land  being 
comparatively  low-lying,  we  ex])cct  a  revenue  from  it  of  £2,000  a  year.  I  refer  to  Barewood  Run, 
which,  I  think,  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Dunedin. 

C137.  The  Chairman.']  I  thiuk  you  have  stated  that  you  have  au  overdraft  at  the  bank  of  £5,000. 
What  other  liability  have  you  ? — No  other  liability. 

G138.  Is  the  new  building  paid  for  ? — No.     AVc  have  not  succeeded  yet  in  borrowing. 

G139.  Professor  Shand.]  You  seem  to  admit  that  there  is  au  overdraft  of  £5,000  at  the  bank  ? — 
No.  There  is  au  overdraft  of  £1,000  at  the  bank,  and  something  like  £i,500  due  on  contractors' 
account. 

GliO.  The  Chairman.]  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  borrow  the  whole  sum  of  £10,000  in  order  to  free 
you  from  your  obligations  ? — No  ;  but  wo  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  possess  £10,000  to  carry 
on  the  University  until  we  get  the  additional  rents. 

cm.  Professor  Shand.]  So  that  part  of  this  sum  will  be  expended  on  the  current  expenses  of  the 
University  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  part  of  it  will  be. 

6t42.  Professor  Cook.]  And  on  apparatus? — Yes;  and,  one  regrets  to  say,  on  salaries.  But,  at 
the  utmost,  it  will  only  be  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  In  fact,  we  might  even  now  have  had  a 
largo  increase  of  revenue  if  we  had  given  an  extension  of  leases  to  the  present  leaseholders.  But  we 
were  assured  that  we  could  make  much  more  of  our  endowment  by  allowing  the  leases  to  expire.  We 
have  no  great  difficulties. 

GH'.i.  When  the  University  building  in  town  was  sold  for  £27,000,  was  it  put  up  for  sale  by 
auction,  tender,  or  any  other  kind  of  competition  ? — It  wa»  advertised  for  sale,  put  into  the  hands  of 
agents  two  or  three  times,  and  ultimately  we  got  an  offer  from  the  Colonial  Bank.  1  think  the  best 
price  was  got  at  the  time.  The  jiroperty  was  looked  after  by  several  parties.  One  party  thought  of 
purchasing  it  for  a  great  hotel.  Those  negotiations  all  came  to  nothing,  but  at  last  the  Colonial  Bank, 
through  Mr.  Cowie,  bought  it. 

64-li.  Professor  Shand.]  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  building  which  was  sold  for  £27,000  ? — 
Something  like  £35,000.  That  was  for  the  building  alone,  without  the  site.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  building  was  erected  for  a  post-office  in  a  very  dear  time,  when  material  and  labour  were  very 
high  ;  and,  having  been  put  up  by  the  Government,  I  dare  say  it  cost  a  trifle  more  than  it  should  have 
done.     The  foundations  alone  cost  something  like  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

6il5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  site  of  the  building  is  in  itself  of  great  value  ? — Yes  ;  I  consider 
it  is  of  great  value. 

6110.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  site  in  town  equal  to  it  r — I  think  the  site  is  most  excellent.  If 
the  site  had  no  building  upon  it,  it  would  bo  of  great  value. 

G117.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  University  to  lease  the 
property  than  to  sell  it  ? — That  question  was  before  the  Council,  and  we  had  a  report  from  Mr.  Petro 
on  the  subject.  But  the  Council  thought  that  the  cost  of  management  would  be  so  very  considerable, 
and  the  interest  on  money  to  build  new  premises  so  heavy,  that,  after  all,  the  best  thing  for  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  to  sell  right  oft".     I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

G117a.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  Mr.  Petre's  estimate  of  revenue  ? — I  do  not  remember  all  the 
figures,  but  his  estimate  of  income  from  that  source  was  deemed  much  above  the  market  value  without 
a  large  outlay  for  alterations. 

G117b.  Can  you  giye  us  the  estimate  ? — The  Registrar  would  be  able  to  give  it  to  you. 
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0H7i'.  I  lliiiik  it  wnH  .Cl.GOO  fur  (lio  luwor  hlory.     At  tliat,  timo  wcro  you  iioL  Rf^tliiiR  £2.10  for  Bev.  Dr.  Sluart. 

llio  ImNoinciit  hIiii'}' 'r— 'I'lio  iiic>inlior«  of  llin  t'oiinril— iiijiiiy  of  wliom  wcro  biiHiiirHH  men — looked  at  

llio  tliiiif',  luul  ciimo  to  llio  cuiicluHiuii  that  it  wiis  u  wiucr  plan  to  tell  tlio  projicrty  right  oil*.     1  agreed    '''"*•  ^3, 1870. 
will)  thai. 

Oll7i).  Prqft'fxnr  Sule.]  At  tlio  liiiio  tluN  buiKliii);  was  lold  wah  thorn  any  immcdiuto  ncccmthy  for 
NoUiii^  it':'  Wns  iho  (Council  in  wimt  of  iiioncy  ? — No;  l)ut  what  induced  U8  to  »ell  wiib  thiH:  Wo 
woro  iinxioufi  to  KOuuro  two  thill);;!* — doruiitorii'M  lor  tho  uludoutH  and  Iiouhoh  for  the  proffHHorn.  The 
Couiiril  WHS  very  inuch  inllui'iiccd  liy  thoxo  two  coiiHidorationH.  AVo  liavo  only  to  koiiio  extent 
HUiTccdi'il  in  ^jotiiiit,'  Iiouhcm  for  tho  profea8urn,  aud  I  am  rorry  to  nay  that  tho  dorinitoriuH  for  HtudeiitH 
aro  Nlill  only  in  tho  air. 

tills.  Are  tlio  profo.'.sor.M'  houses  of  any  praclicul  uho  to  tlio  University  withojit  studeiitB' dormi- 
tories'r —  Well,  1  helievo  they  aro.  Tho  C'ouihmI  denired  very  much  to  fjct  liouceM  for  tho  profe«Kora 
and  diirniitories  for  the  Ktudenl«.  Pernonally,  1  attached  extraordinary  iiuportaiicc  to  the  dormitorioH, 
and  1  ilo  so  Btill.  1  lind  that  in  America,  in  conneetion  with  their  colie^eH  tliey  have  dormitories.  I 
find,  even  in  Scotland,  that  at  Si.  .Andrew's  they  liav(^  erecteil  a  hall  for  studenl.s  ;  and  since  its 
j'rcction  tiie  attciuhiuce  has  iiicrciised.  ("lasses  now  attend  that  University,  sineo  tho  hall  was  erected, 
who  did  not  frequent  it  before — tho  Duko  of  Ar^yle's  family,  for  instance. 

(1119.  You  have  hardly  answered  my  (|uestion.  I  asked  if  llio  ])roi'essors'  house.'",  without  dormi- 
tories, wero  of  practical  beiielit  to  the  University? — I  think  they  ouj;lit  to  be.  1  think  it  of  import- 
nneo  that  the  professors  should  be  resident  somewhat  near  the  University.  At  all  events,  it  was  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  University  and  of  tho  professors,  wliether  tho  houses  are  of  service  to  the 
University  or  not.  They  wero  erected  in  tho  belief  that  the  University  would  be  benefited  by  tho 
professors  residinp;  in  tho  neiijhbourhood.  I  may  say  that  the  idea  of  having  residences  for  them 
received  an  impetus  by  a  remark  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  Seeing  that  the  professors  were  scattered  all 
over  the  place,  ho  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  locale  them  about  the  building,  and  create  an  academical 
atmosphere  in  the  ueighbourh<iod  ?  " 

(iiSO.  Professor  ISIiaiiil.]  Did  the  Council  expect  to  be  able  to  erect  sufTieient  accommodation  for 
the  professors,  and  dormitories  for  the  students,  as  well  .as  the  University  buildings,  for  £27,000  ? — 
We  did.  Our  nntiou  was  to  have  ])lain,  un])retontious,  but  comfortable  buildings.  We  knew  that  all 
the  students  wcmld  not  expect  dormitories.  They  were  merely  intended  for  students  from  the  country 
and  the  other  provinces. 

til5l.  How  do  you  ex]il;\in  the  difTerent  result? — I  have  told  you  already.  AVo  were,  in  fact, 
grierou.sly  misled.  We  were  told  that  the  University  buildings,  including  six  professors'  houses  and 
dormitories  for  students,  would  not  exceed  £23,000.  The  architect's  tigures,  backed  by  the  statements 
of  experienced  contractors,  were  :  University,  £8,200  ;  anatomical  aud  chemical  division,  £4,130  ; 
sis  professors'  houses,  £G,8G1' ;  and  dormitories,  £3,800. 

(5152.  27ie  C/'iairman.']  Is  tiiat  the  total  amount  expended  up  to  the  present  ? — It  is  not  the  total. 
The  Registrar  will  tell  you  the  total.  . 

GioS.  Professor  Cook.']  You  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  dormitories.  What  accommoda- 
tion h.tvo  you  got  for  the  actual  total  ? — I  may  say  that  before  we  accepted  the  plans  we  submitted 
them  to  the  Professorial  Board ;  and,  although  the  plans  tbcy  agreed  to  were  reduced  to  some  extent, 
yet  they  were  not  reduced  as  regards  accommodation  for  classes — they  were  reduced  only  as  regards 
anterooms,  and  rooms  of  that  kind ;  so  that  before  the  University  Council  accepted  the  plans,  they 
took  the  Professorial  Board  into  their  counsel,  and  had  their  opinion  upon  all  those  matters. 

Glol.  Profcisor  Sltnnd.']  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  produce  the  letters  from  the  Profes- 
sorial Board  ? — !X ot  the  least.     [Letter.s  read,  as  follows  :] 

Sin, —  University  of  Olago,  Sth  June,  1876. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Professorial  Board,  that  it  learned  with 
great  sati.*faction,  from  statements  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  deputation  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  a  portion  of 
the  new  Univev.'iity  buildings.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  suspense,  if 
continued,  would  be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  University,  as  the  professors  consider  the  time 
inopportune  to  ask  from  the  Council  the  accommodation  and  appliances  which  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  arts  course.  In  support  of  this  statement,  I  need  only  mention  that  a  class 
for  physical  science  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  aud  it  cannot  be  commenced  without  an  expenditure 
for  arrangements  and  conveniences  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  lay  out  in  the  present  building. 

With  the  view  of  assisting  tlie  Council  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  buildings 
required  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  arts  classes  as  at  present  arranged,  aud  with  a  certain 
regard  to  the  future,  the  Board  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the  rooms  which  will 
be  required: — Classics  and  English — Lecture-room  and  retiring-room;  Mental  science — Lecture- 
room  and  retiring-room  ;  Law  aud  modern  languages — Lecture-room  and  retiring-room  ; 
Mathematics  and  physics — Lecture-room,  pliysical  laboratory,  instrument-room,  small  instrument- 
room,  retiring-room,  and  two  large  well-ventilated  cellars  ;  Chemistry — Lecture-room,  laboratory, 
private  Laboratory,  instrument-room,  retiring-room,  and  large  well-ventilated  cellar  ;  Anatomy 
and  physiology — Lecture-room,  dissecting-room,  anatomical-specimen  room,  physiological  laboratory, 
retiring-room,  and  large  cellar;  Natural  science — Xo  provision  need  be  made  for  the  classes  in 
this  subject,  as  they  could  be  most  conveniently  taught  in  the  Museum ;  General — Library, 
■writing-room  adjoining  library,  Cotmcil-room,  Eegistrar's  room,  spare  lecture-room  (to  be  fitted  up  as 
an  examination-room),  students'  waiting-room,  janitor's  quarters.  Without  counting  janitor's 
quarters  and  cellars,  tlie  number  of  rooms  proposed  amounts  to  twenty-seven.  Of  these,  the  library, 
of  course,  should  be  a  large,  fine  room.  Three  lecture-rooms  (physics,  chemistry,  anatomy),  two 
laboratories  (physics,  chemistry),  and  the  dissecting-room — in  all  sis  rooms — should  be  large — say, 
36  by  22  feet.  The  other  three  lecture-rooms,  the  examination-room,  the  two  instrument-rooms,  and 
the  students'  waiting-room — in  all  seven  rooms — may  be  smaller — say,  25  by  20  feet.  Six  other  rooms 
— uamelv,    the    anatomical-specimen    room,    tho    physiological    laboratory,    the    private   laboratory 
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Jlev.  Dr. 


r.  Sluarl.   (cheniistry),  the  smaller  instrument-room  (pliys-icK),  tlie  Council-room,  and  llie  writing-room  Clibrary) — 

—  miglit  be  about  20  by  18  feet.     Tlie  retiring-rooms  and  the  Kcgistrar's  room — seven  rooms — nii<,'ht  be 

June  23, 1870.    about  10  by  It  feet.     It  is  desirable  that  the  apartments  for  chemistry  and  anatomy  should  be  jjlaccd 

in  a  (letafhcd  buildinj^,  or,  at  least,  that  they  should  bo  completely  BCparated  by  interior  walls  from  the 

other  rooms. 

The  Board  would  like  to  lay  gpceial  stress  on  the  desirability  of  havinj;  the  laboratories  well 
appointed  and  (iKcd  up,  as  it  is  in  them  that  tlie  most  important  part  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
University  will  be  done. 

The  Board  has  not  the  special  knowledge  required  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  sum — no  doubt  a 
considerable  one — that  would  be  necessary  to  provide  tlie  above  extent  of  accommodation,  but  it  has 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  expense  would  be  beyond  the  present  resources  of  the  University. 

I  have,  &c., 

John  Shakd, 
The  Key.  the  Vicc-Chancellor.  Chairman  of  Professorial  Board. 

Siu,—  University  of  Otago,  2Gth  August,  187G. 

I  have  the  honour,  on  the  part  of  the  Professorial  Board,  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  held 
to-day  a  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  for  the  University,  and, 
in  pai'tiiular,  on  the  j)r()bablc  expense  of  furnishing  and  equipping  the  laboratories,  and  of  providing  tije 
instruments  and  apparatus  required  for  class  demonstrations.  The  Board  desires  to  offer  to  the 
Council  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  expenditure,  as  it  will  necessarily  enter  largely  into  their 
calculations  and  deliberations. 

In  the  o])iuion  of  the  Board  the  things  which  are  really  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  University, 
nud  require  to  be  immediately  ])rovided  for,  arc — an  adequate  amount  of  class-room  accommodation, 
the  proper  equipment  of  the  laboratories,  and  the  purchase  of  the  instruments  and  appliances  necessary 
for  eiEcieut  scicnlilie  instruction.  These  form  the  indisijcnsable  conditions  of  the  educational  success 
of  the  institution,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  be  considered  first;  the  other  matters,  such  as 
advantages  of  site,  architectural  effect  of  building,  residences  of  the  professors,  accommodation  for  the 
students,  <.tc.,  are  subordinate.  Without  doubt,  some  of  them  are  of  importance,  but  they  are  not 
essential,  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  according  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  will  allow, 
after  all  that  is  essential  has  been  provided  for. 

The  Board  cousidcrs  that  to  furnish  the  laboratories  and  provide  instruments  in  a  reasonably 
complete  manner  (although,  of  course,  on  a  very  limited  scale  as  compared  with  similar  institutions  at 
Home,  and  especially  in  Germany)  will  require  at  least  six  thousand  pounds  (£G,000).  This  amount 
may  seem  large,  but  it  is  a  sum  that  may  very  easily  be  absorbed  in  buildings  or  other  works  that 
would  be  of  little  real  benefit  to  the  University  ;  whereas  if  expended  as  suggested  by  the  Board,  it  would 
do  much  to  place  the  University  in  the  front  rank  of  the  institutions  for  the  higher  education  in  tho 
Australian  Colonics.  The  laboratories  will  also  require  a  certain  yearly  expenditure  for  maintenance 
and  the  cost  of  assistance,  and  this  circumstance  should  also  be  taken  account  of  by  the  Council. 

In  mv  last  letter  no  reference  was  made  to  a  central  hall,  or  to  the  accommodation  that  would  be 
required  "for  the  residence  of  students.  Both  objects,  however,  were  fully  discussed ;  but  the 
Board  considered  that,  if  they  were  dealt  with  now,  the  cost  of  the  buildings  immediately  required 
would  be  thereby  doubled  ;  and  it  did  not  consider  either  of  them  as  pressing.  Indeed,  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  the  question  of  the  residence  of  students  is  one  which  should  receive  the  mo.-t  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Council  before  any  expenditure  having  this  object  iu  view  is  incurred.  It 
is  a  question,  moreover,  that  can  be  dealt  with  at  any  time,  and  does  not  at  all  call  for  immediate 
settlement. 

Of  course  the  Council  understands  that,  although  tho  accommodation  proposed  in  my  last  letter 
would  be  suilicitnt  for  the  present  and  the  immediate  future,  the  designs  of  the  buildings  should 
provide  for  very  extensive  additions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  course  of  time  the  arts  faculty  will 
become  greatly  developed,  and  that  around  it  will  grow  up  a  school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  law,  a 
school  of  mining  and  engineering,  and  perhaps  various  other  schools  or  departments,  requiring  very 
extensive  accommodation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  at  present  to  erect  only  one  wing  of  the 
complete  building,  leaving  the  central  portion  and  the  other  wing  to  be  added  as  circumstances  may 
require.  I  have,  &c., 

Jonx  SnAXD, 

The  Chancellor,  University  of  Otago.  Chairman  of  Professorial  Board. 

SiE,—  Dunedin,  13th  August,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Professorial  Board,  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance 
with  yotir  desire  they  have  carefully  examined  the  plans  for  the  new  University  buildings.  The  design 
marked  "To  B  or  not  to  B"  the  Board  considers  by  far  the  most  suitable,  mainly  for  the  following 
reasons  : — It  is  more  conveniently  arranged  than  any  of  the  others,  and  gives  more  accommodation. 
It  also  admits  of  ea.sy  extension,  or  diminution  if  the  expense  be  fouud  too  great,  and  it  puts  the 
dormitories  in  a  separate  building. 

The  Board  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  rather  thau  curtail  the  accommodation,  it  would  bo 
much  better  to  erect  the  building  entirely  of  brick.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  Council  deciding 
otherwise,  thev  would  re.»peclf  ully  poiut  out  that  this  plan  is  capable  of  affording  all  the  accommodatiou 
that  is  innnediatclv  required,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  right  wing,  both  of  the  front  and  back  building 
(scientific  part),  be  for  the  present  omitted. 

The  Board,  in  view  of  the  probable  establishment  of  the  school  of  mines,  and  other  extensions  of 
the  University,  believe  that  the  scientific  l.iboratories  should,  if  possible,  all  be  on  the  same  block  with 
the  Museum  ;  and  generally  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  saving  of  expense  and  increase  of 
convenience  would  result  were  the  whole  building  erected  on  the  Museum  Eeserve. 

I  have,  etc., 

D.  Macgkt^coh, 

Ihe  Chancellor,  Otago  University.  Chairman. 
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0155.  Tf  tlio  proprmalH  of  tlio  ?rnfi'R«orii\l  Bonnl  lind  boon  (vJoptcd  by  llio  rouncil,  what  do  you  Stt.  Dr.  Btuart. 

rNliinalo  llii'  i'\|ioilho  of  piilliii),'  ii|)  Ilio  Imililiii^M  in   lirirk  would  liiivo  lircii  ? — I   rt'iillv  do  not  Icnow.  

III  tliJH  town  wi'  I'lMil  tlicro  i.s  Bi'iii'fcly  ii  lirii-li   building'  lli:il  i«  Nouiid.     'Ilio  liricdi  in  tKiinfcrior  that  it    J""*  23,  1879. 
Noon  wiikIoh,  and  would  not  ;,'ivo  \\»  nuylliinf;  lil(«  |iorni.'inL>nc(>.     1  would  Hooiior  build  in  wood  than 
brick.      I  bidiovo  brick  would  liiivo  been  i'licii|ic'r ;  but  ill  tho  tiino  wii  hiid  no  good  l)rii'U  in  town. 

Oloii.  I  niorciy  wIhIi  to  «»k  your  oiunion,  iipiirt  from  tlio  ndviNnbility  of  bnildini;  in  brick,  a<t  to 
whether  tlio  pro|)i)i4iil»  of  tlic  I'rofcMHoriiil  lloiird  could  not  liavo  been  ciirriud  out  with  tho  resourccM 
then  lit  tho  coMiinand  of  tho  University  Council — that  iH  to  Hay,  wlietbor  buildinKx  could  not  havo 
iicon  orootcil,  with  iaboratoricN  fully  providod  with  inMtruniontH,  and  Hulllciont  additionH  iiiado  to  tho 
library,  with  tlui  nunioy  tiioii  at  tln'ir  dinposal  ? — I  am  not  ablo  lo  answer  that  ({UOHtion.  ^fy  t-xpericnco 
in  orectint;  cIiui'cIioh  and  other  buildinf,'N  really  prevcnln  mo  from  Haying  whether  it  could  ho  done  or 
not.  I  think  the  pap<'r  received  from  the  I'rol'c.tMorial  lioard  was  very  valuable.  It  received  full 
ciuisideratioi),  and  tho  t'oiincil  came  to  tlio  concluNioii  that,  as  they  wer(>  auxioiiH  to  put  U|)  permanent 
buildiiif,'.s,  they  .should  bo  of  Mtoue,  and  bo  put  up  piecemeal.  Tliey  U)if,dit  havo  been  more  cheaply  put 
U])  in  brick, 

(Jlo7.  If  you  arc  iiil\iriiu>d  that  the  Xoi-lh  Diinedin  School,  containinfj  twelve  lar{;c  rooms,  each 
noconunodalinL;  a  humlrcd  eliiMr<'ii,  lias  been  I'rccted  for  X'(j,r)00,  do  you  think  that  the  I'liiversity,  as 
vecoiiimeiuled  by  the  l'ro^e^^^:ol•ial  Board,  could  have  been  erected  for  .C12,0()0  or  £1 1-,()(10  •" — We  wero 
told  that  the  accoiiimodation  we  n(]uircd  could  be  erected  in  utono  for  .C17,()00.  Taking  the  North 
Dunedin  iScluxd  as  a  factor,  1  think  the  buildiiif];s  you  suggested  could  have  been  put  up  in  brick  for 
the  sum  you  mention.  1  am  only  f^ivino;  a  rou'^li  opinion.  I  know  the  buildiiit,'s  could  have  been  put 
up  more  economically  in  brick.  In  tho  coinparisioii,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  University 
fittings  arc  more  expen.iivo  than  those  of  common  schools.  Tho  sittinrj  accommodation  in  a  University 
class-room  for  tiflv  stiidenls,  done  accordinjj;  to  the  directions  of  a  professor,  cost  £153. 

CI.jS.  Tho  result  i.",  that  if  the  course  reconnnendcd  by  the  Prrfessorial  15o.ird  had  been  adopted, 
tho  Council  would  not  only  havo  C'J.OOO  or  £(),009  to  expend  on  apparatus  which  they  have  not  now, 
but  tliey  woidd  even  havo  a  balance  to  their  credit,  instead  of  being  £.5,000  in  debt? — 1  do  not  think  it 
follows.  I  do  not  tliiiik  tho  wi.silom  of  tho  Professorial  Board  is  so  great  that  you  can  conclude  a 
certain  thing  will  follow  because  they  have  made  au  estimate  ou  paper.  Making  an  estimate  and 
carrying  it  out  are  two  diflercnt  tilings. 

(>1-.j9.  1  do  not  say  thai  it  follows  from  the  wisdom  of  the  Professorial  Board,  but  it  follows  from 
tho  figures  which  you  gave  us  just  now,  by  merely  performing  a  sum  in  addition. — I  nicrelv  give  a  very 
rough  opinion.  I  say  that,  taking  the  Xorth  Duncdin  .School  as  a  factor,  the  University  misjlit  have 
been  ]nit  up  for  the  sum  vou  mentioned.  But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event  has  occurred;  and 
very  likely,  with  the  wisdom  we  have  gathered,  if  we  had  to  get  the  thing  done  airain,  we  would  make 
fewer  mistakes 

GIGO.  l{ev.  TT.  J.  Hnhfiis.]  Do  you  think  the  style  of  the  Xorth  Dunedin  School  would  satisfy  you 
for  a  University  building;!'' — I  believe  the  Professorial  Board  were  right  in  s.aying  that  style  was  not 
the  first  thing  to  seek  after  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  some  old-world  notions,  and  liked  to  have 
the  University  with  some  style  about  it.  I  may  add  that,  although  the  University  is  at  present  in 
straits  as  regards  means,  yet  we  expect  to  be  in  ample  means  bt  fore  five  years  are  over,  and,  of  course, 
to  provide  all  the  apparatus  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  fully  equip(iiug  the  University.  The  Council 
have  never  lost  si<j;ht  of  the  necessity  of  providing  many  things  yet  wanting,  but  we  remember  that  in. 
these  colonies  (iovernments  and  all  institutions  have  to  grow  somewhat  slowly  ;  and  we  fully  anticipate 
being  able  to  provide  everythinsj  necessary,  for  the  thorough  teaching  of  all  the  branches  we  undertake, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years. 

6161.  The  C]iairman.'\  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  clear  ofi:' your  liabilities? — Tes.  "We 
expect  to  have  £10,000  in  the  course  of  tln.s  week. 

6-162.  Were  all  the  buildings  included  in  one  contract  ? — Xo.  We  were  obliged  to  have  two 
contracts,  because  we  wanted  very  special  accommodation  for  the  anatomical  and  chemical  departments 
of  the  University.  The  second  part  of  the  University  was  a  distinct  contract.  There  was  also  a 
distinct  contract  for  the  professors'  houses :  three  contracts  in  all. 

6163.  Is  the  building  for  the  anatomical  school  completed? — Yes,  and  the  contractor  paid  off 
long  ago. 

6161.  Do  you  know  what  that  particular  building  cost? — ^It  is  all  included  in  the  £24,000.  That 
is  exclusive  of  the  professors'  houses.  The  two  contracts  for  the  University  alone  amount  to  close  on 
£2-4,000. 

616-3.  Professor  Coo'k.']  What  accommodation  have  you  provided  for  those  professors  who  have  not 
houses  at  the  University  ? — One  professor,  who  requires  to  reside  in  the  country  on  the  score  of  health, 
gets  an  allowance  of  £100  a  year. 

64G6.  I  do  not  mean  that.  Ton  said  anterooms  were  cut  out  of  the  plans. — There  is  fair 
accommodation.     There  is  a  common  room  for  the  professors,  with  necessary  conveniences. 

6167.  Tlie  Chairman.^  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a  lodging  allowance  of  £100  a  year 
to  one  professor  ? — Yes,  to  one  professor.  There  are  two  without  lodging  allowance.  I  may  say 
that  a  lodging  allowance  or  house  is  not  part  of  the  contract  with  the  professors,  although  there  has 
always  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  University  Council,  when  in  funds,  to  make  the  professors  as 
comfortable  as  possible. 

616S.  Do  the  Council  contemplate  erecting  buildings  for  the  other  professors,  or  giving  them  all 
lodging  allowance? — My  belief  is,  that  they  intend  to  do  so  when  in  funds,  but  they  refuse  to  commit 
themselves  to  it.     I  do  not  think  the  Council  would  like  to  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another. 

6469.  Professor  Coolc.'\  Then  I  suppose  you  think  that  for  the  present  those  two  professors  have 
no  lodging  allowance  because  they  are  the  youngest  ? — Precisely.  Professor  Hutton  is  in  possession 
of  a  house  purely  through  the  ill-health  or  incapacity  of  Professor  Sale  to  live  in  town. 

6470.  Professor  Sale.']  The  original  intention  of  the  Council  was  to  build  sis  houses  ? — Yes,  if  we 
had  the  means. 

6171.  Then  would  not  the  Coiuieil  have  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  if  they  had  adopted 
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Sev.  Dr.  Sltiarl.  Hic  coui'so  takon  by  tlie  Canterbuiy  ColloRo,  and  allowed  tlio  professors  £700  a  year  caeli  instead  of 

£000  a  year,  ami  loft  thciii  to  iiiul  houses  lor  theniKelven  ? — It  i»  very  likely  ;  but  the  Council  were  of 

Juno  23, 1879.  opinion  "tliat  the  houses  could  bo  built  in  lerraees  at  KOinelhinij  like  £1,01)6  or  £1,200  cacii  ;  and  then 
wc  always  thought  of  tlio  threat  advantage  of  having  the  prnfcsBors  near  tiio  University.  We  thought 
of  that,  and  were  prepared  to  exceed  probably  £100  a  year  in  interest  in  tiie  liopo  of  benefiting  llio 
University. 

(!I72.  But  when  the  students  are  ecattered  ail  over  Dunodin,  is  there  any  advantage  in  the 
professors  residing  close  to  tho  University? — Yes,  this  advantage:  tljat  tiie  professors  can  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  students,  and  jirobably  may  be  in  circumstances  to  invite  thcni  occasionally 
to  tiieir  residences.  At  all  events,  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  University  and  of  tho  professors  that 
it  was  done.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  events  Lave  turued  out,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
pay  the  professors  £100  a  year,  and  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  hot  water.  But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise 
behindhand. 

0473.  2'fic  CJininnan.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  late  Sir  John  Richardson,  when  Chancellor  of 
tho  University,  took  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  tho  value  of  the  premises  sold  to  the  Colonial  Bank  ? 
— Tes ;  he  took  great  pains,  lie  was  deeply  interested  in  everything  connected  with  the  Univcrsily, 
and  entirely  ap])rovcd  of  the  resolutiou  to  sell.  In  fact,  it  was  through  his  influence  that  tho  new 
University  was  built  upon  its  present  site.  During  the  years  the  negotiations  for  sale  went  on  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  them,  lie  quite  approved  of  tho  sale  at  the  price  which  we  obtained.  I  may 
add  that  in  view  of  .selling  those  premises  we  obtained  a  first-rate  site  on  the  road  to  Koslyn,  consisting 
of  eight  acres ;  but  !Sir  John  Biciiardson  was  so  enamoured  of  the  spot  on  which  we  now  are — having 
lived  in  tlio  neighbourhood  when  he  was  Superintendent — that  through  his  influence  Parliament 
consented  to  a  change,  gave  ns  this  site,  and  allowed  us  to  part  with  tho  other. 

C171.  Do  you  know  if  the  premises  you  sold  were  ever  valued  at  a  higher  sum  than  £27,000? — 
Tes.  We  valued  them  at  one  time  at  £10,000,  and  gave  the  Colonial  Government  the  refusal  at  that 
figure,  and  subsequently  at  £:30,000;  but  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  several  other  agents  were  employed,  and 
a  higher  figure  than  £27,000  could  not  be  got. 

0175.  Was  there  any  feeling  in  Duuediu  that  the  Colonial  Bank  had  got  a  very  cheap  bargain  in 
acquiring  the  premises  ? — .Some  people,  when  the  bargain  was  end',  d,  congratulated  the  Bank  tipon  its 
cleverness  ;  but  those  very  people  w:inted  the  premises  themselves  for  even  a  lower  figure.  The  ofTep 
of  the  City  Council  was  £21,000  ;  of  a  private  party  £22,000.  Neil  and  Co.  intimated  that  they  could 
get  a  purchaser  for  £23,000.  But  you  know  well  that  when  a  man  makes  a  clever  bargain  for  hia  insti- 
tution he  is  generally  congr.?tulated. 

G17G.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  bank  values  the  premises  at  in  its  assets? — I  forget. 
They  value  them  highly ;  but  they  have  laid  out  much  upon  them.  They  have  laid  out  £3,00(7  or 
£G,000.  The  premises  internally  were  ill  fitted  for  tho  purposes  of  a  University,  and  before  they  could 
be  so  fitted  a  large  sum  of  money  would  be  required. 

G177.  Were  the  Council  unanimous  in  selling  for  that  sum  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

G47S.  Were  any  shareholders  of  the  bank  members  of  the  Council  ? — Yes.  ,  I  think,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  Strode  was  chainnnu  of  the  bank  directors,  and  probably  Mr.  Reynolds  mifht  also  have  been 
one  of  the  bank  directors,  although  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  Mr.  Strode  was  a  director.  But  51r. 
Strode  took  no  active  part  in  promoting  the  sale.  He  is  a  very  honourable  man.  He,  however, 
thought  it  was  the  best  price  that  could  be  got  at  the  time. 

G179.  Professor  Sale.]  1  understood  you  to  say  that  Sir  John  Richardson  agreed  to  the  sale? — 
Tes.  I  forget  whether  he  was  a  member  at  tiie  time  of  tiie  sale ;  but  he  not  only  approved  of  the 
property  being  sold,  but  took  an  active  part  in  looking  out  for  a  purchaser. 

G179a.  At  that  price  ? — He  agreed  to  let  Neil  and  Co.  have  the  disposal  of  it,  with  a  reserve  of 
£27,000.     He  was  a  leading  man  in  advocating  a  trausfercnce. 

GISO.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that  Sir  John  Richardson  took  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  property.     What  was  tiie  value  he  arrived  at  ? — He  agreed  to  let  it  go  lor  £27,000. 

G4S1.  Is  it  on  record  ? — It  is  very  likely. 

G-i82.  T/ie  Chairman.']  The  Otago  University  became  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University. 
What  object  had  the  Otago  Universil\  iu  afliliating  ? — The  negotiations  for  affiliation  began  with 
Canterbury  Collogc,  and  I  think  the  Canterbury  iiistitution  sent  down  jMr.  Bowen  ar.d  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Habens  to  advocate  alliliation.  We  resolved,  as;  the  result  of  the  conference,  that  if  wc  could  get  the 
Act  modified  and  certain  changes  introduced,  we  would  agree  to  affiliation  ;  but  only  on  condition  that 
we  uii^lit  withdraw  whenever  we  pleased.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  the  authorities  of  the 
New  Zealand  University  agreed  to  ask  for  a  new  Act.  An  Act  was  passed  which  fairly  satisfied  us,  and 
which  we  believed  secured  fair  attention  to  the  higher  education.  Down  here  we  had  a  dislike  to  the 
affiliation  of  mere  schools,  and  to  the  expenditure  of  the  endowments  of  the  University  in  subsidizing 
those  mere  schools.  Until,  at  all  events,  that  blot  was  removed  we  could  never  see  our  way  to  affilia- 
tion ;  but  that  evil  was  removed  by  the  new  Act,  and  with  Canterbury  College  we  became  aillliated. 

G4S3.  Eev.  IV.  J.  Habens.]  You  say  that  the  affiliation  of  the  Otago  University  took  place  on 
condition  that  the  Otago  University  could  withdraw  from  afnliation  at  any  time.  Do  you  meau  that 
there  was  an  expressed  condition  r — I  know  that  the  Council  of  tiie  Otago  University,  when  I  was  sent 
up,  reserved  that  power,  and  it  is  on  record.  In  fact  we  were  not  unauimous  for  affiliation.  Some 
members  thought  we  should  still  staud  out ;  but  thej-  insisted  upon  the  condition  that  we  might  with- 
draw whenever  we  liked. 

0184.  Was  that  a  condition  made  between  the  delegates  from  Canterbury  College  and  the  Otago 
University  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  such  a  condition — I  cannot  precisely  say  whether  it  was  insisted  on 
as  a  condition  when  the  conference  took  place.  If  you  remember,  the  conference  was  only  tentative. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  we  were  only  to  apply  to  the  New  Zealand  University  for  a 
modification  of  the  Act.     But  the  Otago  University  made  it  a  condition  that  they  might  withdr.iw. 

6485.  Can  you  refer  to  any  document  which  shov.s  that  that  condition  was  expressed  as  between 
the  Canterbuiy  College  and  the  Otago  University  ? — I  find  it  stated  in  tho  minutes  of  the  Otago 
Council,   of  March,  1S74,  while  the  professors  counselled   affiliation,  iu  a  letter  signed  by  them 
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tlioy  (iIho   Hujjijostid   tliat   provision  («!iou)d   ho  mndo  for  rciiistfltiiifj   llio   Otago   Univowity  in  iln  /?»».  jj,,  staart. 

orininiil    roiitlitiiiii    in    cnKo    oi'   iiiiv    iiimvoiduljlo   Hcpiiriilioii    from    tlio    Now    Zualtiiiil    Univcriiity,  

'riim  niif,'i,'(>hli(iii   wim    in  iU!c-oril    willi    llm   niiinl    of  tlio    Cnuncil;    but    wimt   iihh    whn   iniido  of  llmt    Junu  23,  1879. 

ininiiU-    1    fiinni)t   ivcolli-t't.      I    liiiow   llmt    tlio    ('•■luicil,   in    Hcndini;   Mr.    C'lUtcn   mid    inyiioll!    up 

Nortii,  iiiipn'NMiMl  iIiIh  upon  um  :  "if  yon  liiinic  itlfilialion  in  lji<noliuiiil,  i^o  in  fur  il;  inii  \vu  r<;Ncrvu 

tlui  powi-r  to  \vitli<liiiw.       Jn  fact,  1   tliink  any  aHiliatcd   body  can  witlidniw.     Wo  oidy  m.ido  tiiat 

sort  (if  conditiiin  liccauHO  tbo  8u|ioi'intuiiilc>iit  and  noniu  mi'nihcrn  of  llio  Coiincil   wcro  oppuMcd  to 

aHiliation.     Tlu>y  «aid,  "  You  will  rcponi  it;"  and  wo  i-i'|iliod,  "  Wo  can  willidraw  al  any  liiuo  if  wo 

ilnd  llial  it  dnCH  not  aoBwor  our  pnrpoHo." 

(iisii.  J'rofhsor  Coiif,'.}  Were  tlioso  clianiipg  madu  by  tlio  Now  Zealand  Univeriiity  which  the  Otago 
Univci-sily  and  tlio  ("anlcrhury  College  dcKirodi' — Vo-i. 

I)t.s7.  WiU,  if  tlioso  clianjjoH  wcro  iiiiido,  do  yon  tiiiiik  llio  UniverBity  of  Otago  retainn  the  ri<;ht  of 
witlidrawint,'.  in  iKHiouri' — Well,  luir  oi)iiiion  now  is,  that  tho  dillicnltioH  connected  willi  oxainiiialionx 
arc  HO  coiisidoniMc,  and  so  provokini;  and  tirin-;  to  KludoiilH,  lliat,  upon  tlio  whole,  wo  would  answer 
llio  eiicU  lor  wliifli  wo  were  cmablitihed  by  eonductin;^  our  own  exaniinatiouK  uud  giving  our  own 
dei^rces. 

UlsS.  You  .'■aid  you  outcrod  into  a  l;iiul  of  agi-ecincnt  with  Canterbury  College  Do  you  not  tiiiiik 
that  the  Olau'o  Uiiiver.sity  is  i;oiiii;  back  on  that  a^i-eeuiont  iii  seeking  to  withdraw  witiiout  cousuitiug 
Caulerbury  (\)lloge  ? — I'robnbly  wo  should  have  given  notice  to  Canterbury  College. 

(ilsi).  J)o  y<ui  disa])prove  id'  tlio  couuectiou  with  tho  New  Zealand  University  principally  oh 
account  of  tho  dilllculiies  of  cxainiiialionH? — Y'cs  ;  that  powerfully  inlluencos  inc. 

(5190.  Do  you  tiiink  those  diUicultiea  arc  iusuperalilo  ? — I  do  not  ihiidi  ho.  After  trying  cx.amiucrM 
in  the  colony  and  in  Victoria,  wo  are  now  seeking  thcin  in  England.  1  am  conlideut  wo  have  men,  in 
our  several  scholastic  institutions  and  oulsido  tlicui,  in  llio  colony,  quite  competent  to  exa'nine  for 
degrees.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  creditable  to  our  colonial  professors  and  learned  nieu  that  wo  should  go 
to  England  for  examiners. 

(!l!)l.  Would  you  indicate  any  course  by  which  the  dilTieuity  might  be  avoided? — I  have  so  much 
coufidoiu'o  in  the  men  at  the  head  ol;  our  educational  institutions  in  this  colony,  that  1  would  commit 
the  examinations  to  them,  in  the  I'lill  belief  that  tho  colony  would  accept  their  judgment  iu  these 
matters  as  tlie  judgment  of  honourable  men,  amply  qualKicd  for  the  work. 

0102.  When  you  say  "the  colony,"  you  mean  to  iuoludo  Wellington,  and  Auckland  also? — Yes. 
I  believe  the  people  would  accept  their  judgment. 

0103.  Professor  Sole.]  Arc  yon  in  that  answer  contemplating  separate  examinations,  conducted  in 
separate  instiuitions,  or  one  general  combineil  examination  for  all  the  educational  institutions  V — One 
general  combined  examination.  That  is  all  1  looked  for  in  affiliation.  I  would  have  you,  or  some  other 
man  equally  (lualitied,  to  conduct  all  the  classical  examinations  for  the  colony. 

Cl-Oi.  Professor  Cooh.l  Supposing  there  was  an  institution,  or  institutions,  in  the  Iforth  Island 
similar  to  the  Olago  University,  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the  ex.amiuatious  for  Otago' 
men  being  partially  conducted  by  them  ? — I  would  eniircly  approve  of  that. 

6405.  Jiev.  W.  J.  ILibens.]  It  is  not  iu  evidence,  but  it  is  known  to  us,  that  the  Otago  University 
has  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Crown,  seeking  for  a  charter,  and  complete,  distinct  existence  as  a 
University.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  information  as  to  the  contents  of  that  memorial? — 
It  is  a  second  application  of  ours.  We  applied  for  a  Eoyal  charter  years  ago,  and  our  application  did 
not  succeed.  jS'ew  blood  came  into  the  Council,  and  the  question  was  brought  up  agaiu.  A  second 
application  has  been  made,  and  I  believe  has  been  tr.ansmitted  to  the  Government. 

G490.  Docs  that  memorial  set  forth  the  reasons  which,  as  far  as  j-ou  know,  are  the  principal 
reasons  on  tlic  part  of  tho  Uuiversit}'  Council  for  desiring  an  entirely  iuJepeudeut  existence  for  the 
University  r — It  simjily  asks  that  wc  get  this  privilege  in  order  to  a  more  perfect  fullilment  of  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Uuiversity.  It  does  not  say  a  word  against  any  other  institution.  It 
simply  exprcs.sea  the  opinion  that  we  would  belter  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  our  Uuiversity 
if  we  had  the  privilege. 

G-i07.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  the  memorial? — I  think  it  could  be  fur- 
nished.    I  have  no  objection. 

649S.  T/ie  C/'iiiiriiian.]  In  becoming  affiliated  did  the  University  surrender  any  of  its  powers  ? — Its 
degree-conferring  powers  for  the  time  being.  By  our  old  Act  we  can  resume  them  at;  any  moment. 
AV'e  .Tgreed  not  to  use  those  iiowers  while  affiliated. 

(5400.  At  that  time  was  .any  opiuiou  expressed  as  to  a  Eoyal  charter.  I  find  it  stated  iu  the 
University  Calendar  that  you  waived  your  claim  to  a  Eoyal  charter? — Of  course,  when  we  affiliated  we 
did  ;  but  only  tin-  tho  time  beiug. 

6500.  Has  the  Otago  Uuiversity  as  yet  absolutely  determined  to  disassociate  itself  from  the  New 
Zealand  University  ? — No. 

G5U1.  And  while  affiliated  you  make  an  application  for  a  Royal  charter? — Yes.  With  your  per- 
mission I  would  like  to  state  a  view  of  the  higher  education  which  I  have  loug  entertained,  and  with 
wdiich  many  of  the  people  here  ai'e  iu  sympaihy.  We  have  difficuliy  in  getting  reconciled  to  the  ainlia- 
tion  of  schools,  which  lack  the  me.ans  of  giving  such  instruction  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  pliilosophy 
as  we  naturally  look  for  in  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  I  would  have,  iu  Dun- 
cdin,  a  college  witli  an  arts  facultv  and  schools  of  mining  and  engineering  ;  iu  Canterbury,  a  college  with 
an  arts  faculty  and  school  of  agriculture ;  iu  Wellington,  schools  of  law  and  medicine  ;  and  in  Auckland, 
a  college  with  a  fully-equipped  arts  facultv.  1  am  of  opiuiou  that  if  something  like  that  were  done 
the  higher  education  viould  be  very  fully  provided  for,  and  the  old  grievance  of  affiliating  mere  grammar 
schools  wouid  disappear.  I  believe  that  if  such  a  course  were  taken  it  would  meet  with  great  accept- 
ance, because  it  would  be  a  move  quite  in  the  dircctirm  of  higher  education.  By  giving  to  leading 
towns  one  or  two  faculties,  economy  would  bo  consulted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  higher 
education  would  be  extensivelr  diti'used. 

0502.  L'ef.  W.  J.  Ilnhcns.']  If  there  were  four  such  colleges,  located  as  you  suggest,  do  you  think 
they  should  be  separate  Universities,  or  that  the  colleges  should  be  co-ordinated  under  one  Uuiversity  ? 
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Sev.Br.  Stiiaii.  —I  bclievc  llial-,  if  the  colleges  were  established  in  the  way  I  suggest,  it  would  be  better  to  co-ordinato 

them. 

Juno  23, 1870.  0503.  If  such  a  jjlnn  were  adopted,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  desire  in  Otai,'o  to  bo 

separate  instead  of  united  ? — No.     I  believe,  if  that  were  done,  there  would  be  general  concurrenuo 
in  Otai;o,  and  in  the  Otago  University. 

GoOJ.  The  Chnirmnn]  Do  you  think  the  Otago  University  would  consent  to  standon  the  same  level 
as  Canterbury,  AVellinston,  and  Auckland,  provided  they  had  professors  of  the  same  standing  as  your 
University  ? — I  think  so. 

G50.J.  Professor  S/nind.]  Would  you  contemplate  those  colleges  ultimately  developing  into  separate 
Universities? — I  would  ;  when  the  population  got  very  large,  i'or  iuslance,  down  here  wo  have  an 
extent  of  country  which,  in  fifty  or  sixty  years,  will  certainly  maintain  two  or  three  millions.  With  a 
feoding-Rrovnul  like  tiiat,  probably  the  wisest  thing  would  be'to  have  a  completely-equipped  University. 
Meainvliile,  with  a  sparse  population,  I  think  the  course  I  have  suggested  would  be  the  best. 

O'OG.  Professor  Conic  ]  Do  you  not  thnik  the  degrees  would  have  creater  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
New  Zealand  public,  and  of  the  world  generally,  if  there  was  only  one  University  in  New  ZL-aland,  while 
the  [)opulation  is  so  sparse?— Perhaps  so  ;  but,  afterall,  I  find  tliat  the  people  do  not  attach  a  very  high 
value  to  a  degree  ;  for  I  have  heard  them  remark  of  some  who  have  a  degree,  that  they  are  next  door  to 
"dufl'crs."  One's  conchisionis.  If  adegreeonlymeansthat,  what  is  the  greatvalue  of  it  ?  I  donotunder- 
value  degrees  ;  but  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  value  of  our  hi^dier  institutions  entirely  depends 
upon  the  men  who  conduct  them,  and  not  upcm  the  decrees.  If  you  get  men  who  are  efficient  and 
whole-hearted  in  the  work,  they  will  draw  students  and  bring  them  from  every  quarter.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  so  anxious  that  the  professors  should  have  a  good  status ;  fur  I  know  that  upon  them 
and  them  alone  depends  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  will  swell  the  University. 

(!.")07.  The  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  collegiate  instruction 
founded  by  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  Not  personally ;  only  through  reading  and 
conversation  with  students  who  have  atleuded  there. 

GjOS.  I  piesume  you  know  the  system  is,  that  several  colleges  were  established  which  have  no  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  the  degrees  being  conferred  by  a  combination  of  all  those  colleges  into  a  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

G509.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  system  would  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  New  Zealand  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  liiijhly  ajjprovcd  of  the  system  at  the  time  for  Ireland,  although  1  am  sorry  to  say  it  has 
not  been  accepted  in  Ireland. 

G510.  Do  you  think  the  present  salaries  of  the  professors  of  the  Otago  University  are  sufficient? 
— I  think  that  no  learned  man,  either  minister  or  professor,  is  adequately  paid  ;  but  they  must  just  do 
with  the  best  we  can  give  them. 

Go  11.  Is  it  contemplated  to  increase  their  salaries,  or  has  the  question  ever  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  ? — Well,  their  houses  are  intended  to  make  them  a  little  more  comfortable. 

G.j12.  Has  it  ever  been  sug£:estcd  that  the  professors,  or  some  of  them,  should  have  seats  in  the 
Council  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  was  o)iposed  by  the  Council. 

G3I3.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  experience  as  professors,  and  their  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity, would  be  advantageous  to  the  Council  ? — I  thiuk  we  get  their  experience  and  counsel  as  a  Pro- 
fessorial Board. 

G514.  Are  there  any  scholarships  established  by  the  Otasfo  University  ? — Xo.  We  have  no  funds 
for  them.  We  have  two  scholarships  in  connection  with  the  University  ;  and  some  religious  bodies,  for 
their  own  purposes,  give  scholarships  for  the  undergraduate  course.  There  are  none  given  by  the 
University  itself. 

G5I5.  Is  there  anything  done  by  the  Otago  University  to  develop  education  at  the  Dunedin  High 
School  ? — I  think  the  University  indirectly  influences  the  Hit;h  School  by  its  entrance  examination, 
and  generally  by  the  influence  of  the  profe-sors.  Some  of  them  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
some  have  been  examiners,  and  some  were  on  the  High-School  Commission.  In  those  various  ways  I 
think  the  University  has  influenced  the  High  School. 

G51G.  In  your  opinion  does  it,  as  a  grammar  school,  come  up  to  what  it  should  be  as  a  feeder  to 
the  University? — Not  as  yet.  In  these  colonies,  and  especially  in  a  school  popularl}-  founded  like  this 
one,  the  masters  cannot  always  determine  the  branches  tauglit.  V\re  have  been  obliged,  under  the  force 
of  circumstauces,  to  bifiucate  the  studies.  There  is  a  modern  side  and  a  classical  side.  W'e  find  that 
as  a  rule  there  is  a  stran'.:;c  dislike  to  classical  studies.  The  difliculty  is  to  induce  parents  to  continue 
their  children  sufficiently  lone:  to  get  any  particular  benefit.  Besides,  in  my  judgment,  the  High-School 
authorities  have  allowed  an  undue  increase  of  subjects,  making  scholarship  almost  an  impossibility. 

6-517.  liev.  W.  J.  Hiibeiis.]  When  you  say  that  there  are  sides,  do  you  mean  that  separate 
classes  are  at  work  on  eommercial  subjects,  while  others  are  on  classical  subjects? — AVell,  yes  ;  only 
those  who  take  the  modern  side  must  take  a  modern  language.  If  they  choose  they  can  obtain  exemp- 
tion from  classics.     It  increases  the  difliculty  of  tuition. 

GolS.  Professor  Coo/c.']  Is  not  Latin  on  the  modern  side  ? — Latin  is  not  necessarily  taken  on  the 
modern  side. 

6519.  Professor  Shand.]  They  do  get  some  amount  of  Latin.  Is  not  Greek  the  differentiating 
language? — Yes.  The  result  is,  that  the  Latin  they  get  is,  comparatively  speaking,  worthless.  If  i  had 
my  way  I  would  lay  more  stress  upon  Latin  in  the  High  School,  and  in  that  way  I  believe  you  would 
feed  the  Universit)-. 

6520.  The  Chairman.']  Is  not  the  curriculum  of  the  High  School  framed  with  a  view  to  getting 
students  for  the  University  ? — No  :  still,  it  goes  in  that  direction.  Our  great  wish  is  to  see  boys  passing 
from  the  High  School  to  the  University.  In  my  humble  opinion  that  will  take  place  more  and  more  in 
coming  years.  Hitherto  there  were  half-a-dozen  situations  for  every  lad  who  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  That  was  a  great  temptation  to  leave  the  High  School.  Those  situations  are 
not  so  common  now,  and  I  think  the  University  in  coming  years  will  have  a  larger  number  from  the 
High  School. 

6521.  Would  not  the  establishment  of  scholarships  have  some  effect  in  inducing  students  to  study 
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for  llio   FiiivrrRi(y  ?  —  Prolinlily  it  would;    but,    I    oli.sorvo   llint   tlic    Nrw   Zr.ilnn<l   T'iiivor«ity  linn   Rte.  Dr.  Hluarl. 

Iiillicrlo  (ill'cri'il   a  f^it'iit    iimiiy   iimro  Mi'lioliii'hlii|)H  tliau  Imvo  bct'ii  tiiKcii.      .SL'lii)larnlii|)i)  Imvc  been  

ivdiincliuit.  Juno  23,  1870. 

(').'il.''J.  J'roffsiiov  Cook-.]  Itiit,  Hi'fiii;,'  tlial  IIioho  HcIidliirnliipH  iiri>  for  Uio  wlioln  coloiiy,  do  yoii  not 
think  tlmt  tlio  exiimiimtionH  iii'o  nccoHMarily  of  a  lii^jlicr  clmnictcr  than  thoHO  for  hjciil  ncholaritliipH 
would  hop — V("H.  I  mil  Hlront^ly  in  fitvoiir  of  HchohirHhi|iH.  Thcnt  iw  a  proponal  iilloat  in  ()tii>,'o 
to  try  Iiy  Act  of  I'arliainoiil  to  ilivorl  ii  part  of  llio  culucutioniil  fiiiid»  tliat  btdoiif;  to  the  Pronbylerian 
Churcli,  to  the  oslabliHhiiu'iil  of  iicludarHhip«. 

(i.')2;).  Tlif  Chairman.]  What  HyHtoin  of  cxaiiiinnlion  in  them  in  tho  OtaRo  UnivorHity  ? — Therein 
nil  oiiti'aiici>  I'.iainiiial  1(111.  Tlicii  (Iiorc  »ro  claBH  oxainiiialioiiH,  in  HoiiicclaKscH  weekly,  in  othfrs  monthly 
or  bi-iiii>nllily.  1  luilict'  thai  tho  Mtnilciit  who  docH  not  pass  tho  final  clans  c.xaiiiinalion  is  dL'ciiicJ  to 
bo  ])hick('d. 

(i.'i'Jt.  Arc  tiicro  any  prizes  given  on  tho  occasion  of  tho  examinations? — There  arc  some  prizes 
given  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  1  am  sorry  to  say  they  have  bci'ii  given  l)y  tho  professors  tlu'insolves,  and  not  by 
tlio  UnivcM'sily.  Tiu'  fai't  is,  liio  I'nivrrsily  has  ]icrlia|:s  been  too  prei;ii)itato  in  establishing;  Chairs. 
I'art  (if  its  dilUcultlos  have  arincn  I'rotn  undue  haste  in  establishing  Chairs.  Through  being  so  anxious 
to  provide  n  laige  tcaeliing  stall',  lliey  have  crippled  iheiuselvps  in  the  way  of  giving  prizes.  However, 
that  is  only  temporarv. 

()525.  Has  tlio  Council  abaiuloucd  altogether  this  idea  of  making  provision  for  students  from  a 
distaneo? — No;  I  hope  not.  Jly  confidence  is,  that  ero  long  some  of  our  moneyed  men  will  show 
liberality  towards  the  higher  education,  and  will  help  us  to  ])rovidc  many  things  which  arc  now  lacking. 
I  have  not  lost  all  hope  of  some  of  them.  For  instance,  in  Hcolland,  Glasgow  University  got  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  Edinburgh  University  over  £100,000,  from  private  sources,  for  the  erection  of  their 
buildings.  1  am  still  hopeful  that  before  long  some  of  our  private  citizens  with  means  will  enable  us 
to  provide  accommodation  for  country  students. 

(ir)2().  Are  lliero  many  students  from  tho  country  taking  advantage  of  the  University? — A 
considerable  number.  1  expect  to  see  hero  just  what  has  taken  place  in  America.  Yale,  for  instance, 
gets  about  one-half  of  its  students  from  the  country  ;  and  that  ancient  University,  knowing  this  fact, 
conducts  its  entrance  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  giving  country  fellows  who  have  no  great 
advantages  an  opportunity  of  rubbing  U])  their  seholarship  and  of  passing  with  some  credit.  If  they 
pass  tho  entrance  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  they  arc  considered  to  have  fulfilled  their 
term.  The  Scottish  Universities  have  always  been  much  indebted  to  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  iu 
Otago  a  great  many  students  will  come  from  the  country. 

G527.  Has  anything  been  done  by  the  Council  towards  establishing  a  University  library? — Yes; 
we  have  a  University  library.  '\V'c  call  it  a  reference  libr.ary.  We  asked  the  community  to  subscribe, 
and  we  got  something  like  £1,200,  for  which  the  Provincial  Council  gave  us  pound  for  pound. 

0528.  "What  is  the  total  amount  expended  in  procuriug  the  library  ?— Fully  £2,000  or  £1^,000.     I  ' 
cannot  remember  exactly.     Each  professor  was  allowed  £.30  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  he 
thought  would  be  suitable  for  the  students  sitting  under  him. 

G529.  Is  there  an  aiiiui.al  sum  set  apart  for  making  additions  to  the  library  ? — Not  at  present. 
Our  difficulties  have  cut  off  that  provision  ;  but  on  paper  we  have  made  provision.  A  resolution  was 
passed  that  a  considerable  sura — £200  a  year,  I  think — should  be  expended  on  books ;  but  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  I  fear  that  has  not  been  done. 

C530.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hnhrns.']  In  the  event  of  tho  establishment  of  other  colleges  upon  an  equal 
footing,  how  do  you  think  that  the  Sen.ite  of  the  University  should  be  appointed?' — I  would  certainly 
give  the  Grovernmcnt,  who  provide  the  endowment,  an  opportunity  of  nominating  a  proportion  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  Government  is  especially  in  a  position  to  look  out  for  men  of  broad  views  and 
large  experience.  At  the  same  time  I  would  give  to  the  graduates  a  considerable  influence  iu  the 
government  of  the  University  and  in  appointing  members  of  the  Senate, 

G531.  Do  you  think  the  authorities  of  the  several  colleges  should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter? — 
I  think  so.     They  should  appoint  a  proportion. 

G532.  Do  you  think  that  the  professors  as  professors  should  have  a  voice? — Tes.  I  have  no 
objection  wlialcver  to  the  teaching  staff.  I  certainly  think  they  ought  to  have  voting  power,  because 
they  are  acquiring  in  the  prosecution  of  their  vocation  a  large  and  valuable  experience,  and  I  would  bo 
sorry  to  deprive  the  country  of  that  experience. 

G.j33.  If  the  Government,  governing  bodies  of  colleges,  professors,  and  graduates  were  all  repre- 
sented iu  the  Senate,  do  yon  think  that  would  make  the  Senate  completely  representative  ? — 1  think  it 
would. 

6534.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  professors  themselves  should  be  eligible  for  seats  on 
the  Senate? — I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  excluded.  As  a  man  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
exeludin!;  men  because  of  their  occupation.  I  think  if  they  were  elected  they  should  be  allowed  to 
sit.     I  think  ii;  is  a  wicked  thing  to  exclude  a  man  from  a  public  office  on  account  of  his  jirofession. 

Mr.  WiLLiAir  HE^'^"IXO  Mansfoed  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  Hansford. 

6533.  The  Chairman.]  You  are,  I  believe.  Registrar  of  the  Otago  University  ? — Tes.  June  23  1879. 

G33G.  How  long  have  you  held  that  ofBce  ? — Abotit  live  years  and  nine  mouths. 

6537.  Who  were  your  predecessors? — Mr.  Henry  Clapcott  and  Mr.  Livingstone. 

6538.  Would  you  inform  the  Commission  how  much  money  has  been  actually  expended  up  to  the 
present  on  the  new  building.^!,  including  the  detached  building  and  the  professors'  houses? — The 
amounts  have  not  all  been  finally  passed,  but,  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  the  total  amount  is 
£33,547  lis.  3d.  The  separate  amounts  are:  University  offices  (temporary),  £798  3s.  Gd ;  chemical 
division,  No.  1  contract,  £0,351  Os.  4d.  ;  main  building,  No.  2  contract,  £17,037  18s.  2d.  ;  professors' 
houses,  £0,553  9s.  Od.  Those  amounts  will  not  agree  with  the  total,  because  there  are  contingencies, 
general  purposes  accounts,  and  architect's  fees,  which  are  to  be  apportioned  among  tho  buildings. 
The  amount  due  to  the  contractors  is  £4,1-70  IOb.  8d, 
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Mr.  Manxfonl.  0530.  Can  you  give  tlio  Conimi«8ion  any  idea  of  the  amount  by  whicli  this  total  sum  expended 

exceeds  the  cstiuiatc  of  the  cost  of  tlioso  buil<Jiii£;8  ? — Altnou^li  tlie  cost  of  the  main  building  exceeds 

Juno  23, 1S70.  ygpy  much  tho  estimate,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  tlierc  were  some  a<ldiiioii»  to  it.  The  professors' 
room  and  tho  room  over  it  are  extras,  and  also  the  lower,  \Yliicli,  of  coiirne,  made  a  prcat  deal  of 
dilTercnco.  Tho  architect's  c.-^tiuiato  for  tho  main  building  was  £S,200,  which  has  been  extended  to 
£17,0:57. 

GolO.  Professor  Sal/'.']  Did  iliat  estimate  indudo  the  cost  of  foundations  ? — As  far  as  we  under- 
stood it.     There  was  notliinn;  said  about  fouiulalions. 

O.J  11.  J)id  not  llio  arcliitect  sav  Ihat  iho  foundations  were  to  be  done  at  schedule  prices? — I  do 
not  rccolloct.  The  original  estimate  for  ihe  main  building  is  £8,200;  the  chemical  division,  £4,130 ; 
professors'  houses  (six),  £0,801'.  ]3nt  several  other  plans  were  since  made  for  the  professors'  houses. 
Tho  architect,  in  a  letter,  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  carefully  gone  throui,'h  the  estimates  with 
experienced  contractors,  who  wore  ])reparL'd  to  carry  out  tho  works  at  tho  prices  mentioned,  and  said 
that  ou  thcjo  data  "  tlie  Council  might  act  with  coiilidenco."  Most  of  the  tenders  received  were  about 
100  per  cent,  beyond  the  estimate.  Then  tho  concrete  foundations  were  an  extra  which  the  Council 
were  not  aware  of. 

05-12.  How  were  the  Council  unaware  of  the  expenditure  for  foundations  ? — Nothing  was  said 
about  it.     It  was  understood  that  everything  was  included  in  the  estimate. 

G54-3.  2'/ie  C/mirman.]  Did  the  architect's  estimate  not  include  foundations? — They  were  in  tho 
specification  ;  but  the  Council  did  not  sec  that  specification. 

0514.  Professor  Cook.~\  Did  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  sign  the  contract  without  knowing 
what  was  in  the  specification  ? — Tlic  specification  was  not  seen  when  the  contract  was  signed.  It  was 
signed  by  all  members  of  Council  present  on  tho  occasion. 

0515.  The  Cliainnnn.'\  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  tho  foundations  amounted 
to? — The  tolal  cost  of  the  foundations  was  £3,057  lOi.  4d. — that  is  for  the  three  building.",  distri- 
buted as  follows: — Chemical  division,  £130  10s.;  main  building,  £2,207  7s.  Gd.  ;  professors' houses, 
£1,313  ISs.  lOd. 

0540.  Eev.  W.  J.  H'ah/'ns.']  \\'hat  was  the  original  estimate  for  the  mnin  building? — The  original 
estimate  was  £8,200  ;  but  Ihe  cost  of  the  tower  was  one  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  price.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  tower  cost  separately.     Besides  the  tower,  there  were  two  extra  rooms. 

0547.  Professor  Cook.']  What  provision  was  made  in  the  specification  as  to  foundations  ? — 
It  was  as  follows  : — "  The  contractor  to  allow  in  his  estimate  for  sinking  of  three  feet  under  footint;3 
of  walls  for  concrete  foundations.  Concrete  foundations  will  be  paid  for  by  meniurement.  The  sum 
per  cubic  yard  to  be  named  in  tender."  Now,  for  this  particular  building  the  sum  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  tender.  In  the  tender  for  t!ic  first  building — the  chemical  division — the  amount  was  men- 
tioned. 

0548.  Since  no  price  was  mentioned  in  tlio  tender  for  foundations  of  the  main  building,  how  was 
tho  price  regulated  ? — Mr.  Bury,  the  architect,  spoke  to  me  about  it.  and  told  me  he  intended  to  put 
dowu  fen-  the  main  building  the  same  price  as  was  charged  for  ihe  foundations  of  the  chemical  divi- 
sion. The  contractors  charged  a  great  deal  more,  but  he  would  not  allow  it,  and  knocked  off  £200 
or  £300. 

0549.  You  paid  tho  same  for  the  foundations  of  the  main  building  as  for  those  of  the  chemical 
division  r — Yes. 

0550.  The  Chairman.']  "What  special  fund  have  the  Council  to  meet  this  expenditure  on  tho 
building  ? — The  Council  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  a  loan. 

6551.  What  had  they  when  they  contemplated  building? — The  sale  of  tlie  old  premises  for  the 
Bum  of  £27,000,  which,  with  interest  on  the  deposits,  made  a  total  of  £28,272  3s.  4d. 

0552.  Do  you  know  if  the  Council  formed  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  old  building  before 
they  sold  it  ? — Some  considerable  time  before  the  building  was  sold  there  was  an  estimate  made.  I 
cannot  put  my  hand  upon  the  memorandum  drawn  up  at  the  time,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
it  was  something  like  £40,000  ;  and  at  that  price  it  was  (jffered  to  the  General  Government. 

0553.  Professor  Sole.]  Whose  estimate  was  that  ? — It  was  made  up  by  Sir  John  Kichardson  and 
mvself,  mainly  by  getting  the  jjriees  at  wliich  other  buildiugs  and  sites  had  been  sold.  The  land  was 
valued  at  a  price  ranging  from  £15,000  to  £18,000. 

0554.  The  Chairman.]  Was  Sir  John  Bichardson  Chancellor  at  the  time  of  the  bargain  ? — No  ; 
but  he  was  Chancellor  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made.  He  had  ceased  to  he  Chancellor  when  the 
property  was  sold.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Council  when  it;  was  sold.  He  resigned  his  seat  in 
tho  Council  and  the  Cliancellorship  at  the  same  jtime. 

0555.  Professor  Sale.]  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  private  citizen.  Sir  John  Richardson  thought 
it  a  wise  step  for  the  Council  to  sell  at  £27,000? — I  could  hardly  charge  my  memory  with  lh.it  ;  but  I 
know  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  low  price.  The  price  fixed  at  the  time  Sir  John 
liichardsou  was  in  the  Council  was  £30,000.  That  is  what  it  was  offered  at.  It  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  two  brokers. 

0550.  Was  Sir  John  Eichardson  in  favour  of  that  ? — Yes.  I  could  not  say  whether  he  was 
personal!}'  in  favour  of  it.  He  m.ade  no  objection  to  it.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  brokers  in 
Duuedin  for  two  months  ;  but  they  failed  to  make  any  sale  or  to  get  anything  like  a  good  offer. 

0557.  The  Chairman.]  Was  there  any  feeling  that  the  building  was  sacrificed  by  parting  with  it 
at  that  price  ? — The  general  impression  is  that  the  building  was  sold  below  its  value  ;  but  it  was  tho 
liighest  price  obtainable. 

0558.  Were  there  any  dissentients  in  tho  Council  from  the  s.ale  of  it  at  that  sum  ? — I  believe  not. 

0559.  Professor  Cook.]  AVero  there  any  other  offers  received  in  excess  of  £27,000? — There  was 
one  oflVr  previously  by  the  Colonial  Bank  of  £27,550.  That  was  on  the  2nd  December,  1875.  The 
Council  ailvertised  for  tenders.  Two  tenders  came  in — one  from  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Dun- 
edin  for  £21,000  ;  and  the  other  from  tho  Colonial  Bank  f;_ir  £27,550. 

6500.  Was  there  an  offer  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Fuhon  ? — Mr.  Fulfon  was  in  negotiation  with  the 
Council  for  the  purchase  of  the  buildmg,  but  there  was  uo  direct  offer  made  by  him. 
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rt.'iOI.  Wliy  iliil  llio  iioRotiftliiiUM  lu-i.-ik  dnwii  'i — Mo  Imd  to  conuniiiiii'ato  witli  Kn!,'liin<l,  nnd  boforo    Mr.  Maim/orJ. 

lio  f^iivo  u  |MiHitiv(<  iiiiHWor  tlic  lunik  iimiUt  \\n  ofTur.     Tlio  Council  wiTo  :inxioiiu  to  close,  and  tlioy  di'l  

m).     'I'lio  dale  of  IIki  ni1.>  wiim  l.sdi  May.  1H77.  ''""•  -^'  ^''"• 

(i.'iCi'J.  J[inv  liiii^;  would  llioy  liavo  lind  to  wait  fni'  ii  ro|)lv  from  England':' — I  cannot  tell. 

(15():).  A'cy.  //'.  ./.  Jlnlini.i']  Tlic  Colonial  Itank  on'orecl  nioro  lit  ouo  time  than  tlicy  ullimiitolj 
j^uvo  ?  —  VoH  ;    L'.'i.'iK  nioro.      Hut  lliii  lorrnu  wri'(<  diU'crcnl. 

Ct'Ml.  Tlir  C/iiiiniian.]  Ditl  llio  milo  rcquiro  tlio  iMtilicntion  of  tlio  General  Oovcrnmcnl  ? — YeB ; 
tlio  bargain  waM  ratiliod  by  tlio  Colonial  (Jovcrnniont. 

(■>.')(!').  I'roffssor  Sale.]  Did  nil  tlio  inoniburB  of  tlio  Council  agree  to  the  sale  ? — There  was  no 
objcL'lion  to  it. 

(ir>(i(i.  WiiH  (hero  a  full  nioeling? — Tlioro  wan  a  iiuoruni.  There  were  seven  uicmbcrrt  prenpiit 
out  of  twelve.  Thoso  ])rc!<cnt  were — Kov.  J)r.  Stiinrl,  Mr.  Strode,  Mr.  Jauieu  Fultou,  the  J{ev.  Mr. 
Stanford,  Dr.  UurnN,  IMr.  Harris,  nnd  Mr.  lloynolds, 

(Jfit)?.  The  C/ininii(iii.]   What,  is  a  quorum  of  tho  Council  ? — Six. 

(!r)G8.  J  low  is  it  proposiMl  to  iinnido  for  the  cxlrii  cost  of  the  now  buildings  above  £27,000? — The 
only  wny  is  to  pay  it  out  of  the  loan  which  tho  Council  have  authority  to  raiso. 

(•51!!).  /iVc.  W.  J.  IJa/icii.i.]  Have  you  reason  1o  believe  that,  had  there  been  a  full  meeting  of 
tho  Council  when  lh(>  sale  was  agi'^'eil  upon,  tho  Council  would  then  have  been  unanimous':' — There 
inii!;ht  have  boon  a  division,  but  the  decision  would  have  been  exactly  the  same.  Mr.  Macandrew  was 
a  member  of  the  (\)uncil  at  the  time,  and  ho  wrote  a  letter  some  days  ))rcviously  indicatintj  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  an  oiler  of  ,C27,OOU  ;  so  that  tho  decision  would  have  been  tho  same.  Ife  wrote  as  a 
member  of  tlie  Council.  1  do  not  kuow  that  there  would  have  been  any  opposition  ;  but,  even  so,  tho 
decision  would  have  been  tho  same.     1  think  the  Chancellor  was  in  iMelbourne  at  tho  time. 

().")70.  T/it:  C/iiiirman.]  Has  tho  Council  entered  into  any  negotiation  for  raising  a  loan  to  pay  off 
its  liabilities 'i' — \'cs.     Megotiations  have  been  going  ou  for  two  months. 

G571.  Is  the  building  completed  at  present? — It  is  just  about  completed. 

(>572.  Has  tho  contractor  oll'crcd  to  hand  it  over  yet  ? — No  ;  not  that  I  kuow  of. 

G573.  Professor  Sale]  At  tho  time  that  the  late  University  building  was  sold,  was  the  Council  in 
any  immedi.ato  want  of  money  ? — Xo  ;  not  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  building. 

G.j7-1'.  "Was  tho  building  itself  insuHicient  for  Cniversity  purposes? — I  think  there  was  every 
nceommodation  there  that  could  bo  recjuired.  In  fact,  there  was  more  accommodation  than  we  did 
require.  AVo  were  letting  olf  rooms  bringing  in  a  rental  of  £100  or  £500  a  year,  and  could  have  let; 
more. 

(!r)7.">.  You  remember  that  tiiere  was  a  part  of  the  building  previously  devoted  to  the  School  of 
Art.  Was  that  handed  over  to  the  University  about  the  time  that  the  sale  was  effected? — It  had  been 
handed  over  some  time  previously. 

GoTG.  So  that  there  was  ample  accommodation  for  the  University  at  the  time? — Tes,  certainly; 
ample  aceommoilntion. 

0-577.  Jiev.  IV.  J.  Habens.']  Can  you  state  hov,"  many  students  attendiug  during  this  session  are 
matriculated  students,  and  give  the  corcsponding  numbers  for  1S>77  and  1878  'r — In  1S77,  twenty-eight 
undergraduates  ;  in  1878,  thirty-seven  undergraduates  ;  and  in  1879,  forty-four  undergraduates. 

C57S.  A  statement  was  made  to  us  in  Auckland,  by  Mr.  Farquhar  Macrae,  as  to  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Otago.  He  said,  "  In  the  years  1871  to  1877  inclusive,  the 
following  were  the  numbers  of  matriculated  students  attending  the  Otago  University  : — 1871,  0  ;  1872, 
7  ;  1873,  12  ;  1874,  5  ;  1875,  G  ;  1876,  8  ;  1877,  9."  Do  you  think  that  can  be  a  correct  statement? — 
Mr.  Macr.ae's  statement  is  altogether  inaccurate  :  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  number  that  matricu- 
lated in  each  year  for  the  number  of  undergraduates  attending  the  classes. 

G579.  Tlic  Chairman.']  Has  the  Council  any  prescribed  time  for  meeting? — Meetings  are  held 
monthly  ;  sjiccial  meetings  may  be  called  as  required. 

6580.  On  those  occasions  when  monthly  meetings  should  be  held,  are  you  unable  to  proceed  with 
business  for  want  of  a  quorum  ? — That  does  frequently  happen.  Sometimes  it  happens  very  fre- 
quently, and  especially  during  the  parliamentary  session. 

6581.  Has  business  been  retarded  through  your  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  quorum':' — I  do  not 
know  that  business  has  often  been  retarded — not  seriously.  The  members  present  generally  proceed 
to  what  business  they  can  do  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  when  there  is  a  quorum. 

6582.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  about  the  quorum  being  large  ? — Tes.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  the  quorum  should  be  reduced,  or  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Council  should  be 
increased. 

6583.  Is  the  quorum  fixed  by  Ordiuauce  '^ — By  the  Provincial  Council  Ordinance.  First  of  all  it 
was  fixed  at  nine. 

658i.  Eev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  What  is  the  number  of  members  ? — Twelve.  Many  members  live  in 
the  country. 

6585.  The  C/iairniaii.]  Can  you  account  for  the  frequent  want  of  a  quorum  .' — It  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  several  members  of  the  Council  live  at  a  distance  from  town. 

65SG.  Professor  Sale.']  At  the  time  that  Sir  John  Eichardson  was  Chaucellor,  did  he  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  University  ? — Tes  ;  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it. 

6587.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  nearly  the  whole  business  of  the  University  devolve  on  him  ':' — Tes, 
practically.  He  used  to  come  to  town  frequently  ;  and  wheu  he  came  into  town  he  made  the  University 
office  his  sitting-room,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  it. 

6588.  Did  Sir  John  Eichardson  resign  the  office  of  Chaucellor  before  his  death  ? — Tes  ;  some  con- 
siderable time  before. 

6589.  Can  you  state  the  reason  why  he  resigned  ? — I  believe  there  was  some  little  unpleasautness, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  it  at  this  moment. 

6590.  Sev.  W.  J.  Habens.']  Can  you  state,  by  reference  to  the  minutes,  how  many  monthly  meet- 
ings during  tho  last  year  have  lapsed  for  w'ant  of  a  quorum  ? — The  last  year  has  not  been  so  bad  in 

42— H.  1. 
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Ml-,  ilansfor.l.   that  respect  as  previous  years.     There  was  no  quorum  at  ^^%  incctings  out  of  the  last  twelve  regular 

^       mectiiit,'H. 

June  23, 1879.  o.'jOl.  The  Chairman.']  Ih  there  always  business  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  Council  once 

monthlv? — Vcs. 

G.j92.  Lias  the  Chancellor  any  power  to  deal  with  the  business  of  the  Council  of  himself  'i — He  has 
no  power  conferred  on  Ini.i  by  the  Ordinance.     He  must  always  act  subject  to  (he  Council. 

C503.  How  mnnv  Ktndcnts  b;ive  C()m[)lcted  their  University  course  at  the  Otago  University? — Six 
have  taken  degrees  in  the  New  Zealand  Univerciry. 

CoOt.  How  many  students  presented  themselves  for  the  last  matriculation  examiBation  ? — 
Eighteen. 

G.595.  How  many  passed  ? — Fifteen. 

C59(i.  Is  that  about  the  average  ? — It  is  above  the  average. 

(>597.  Professor  Cooled  Aro  you  aware  whether  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  setting  apart  an 
annual  sum  for  increasing  the  library? — I  cauuot  8.ay  from  recollection  that  they  have  done  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  I  know  it  was  talked  about  at  one  time.  There  are  really  no  fumls  at  all  for  the 
library.  It  was  suggested  at  one  time  that  the  college  fee  sliould  be  devoted  to  the  library;  but  that 
would  not  amount  to  £101)  a  year. 

G.59S.  Professor  Sale.]  You  are  aware  that  the  Council  are  now  establishing  a  Medical  School  in 
Dunedin.  Do  you  know  whether  tliere  has  been  any  difliculty  in  settling  the  amount  of  fees  to  bo 
paid  by  the  medical  students  for  instruction  at  the  Hospital  ? — There  has  been  considerable  difficulty 
about  it. 

0399.  Are  you  aware  what  fees  the  Hospital  Committee  proposes  to  charge? — I  believe  they  are 
£10  for  the  first  year,  and  £o  for  the  second  year. 

CGOO.  Were  those  fees  objected  to  ? — They  were  objected  to  by  Dr.  Scott,  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 

COOL  What  steps  did  the  Council  take  in  the  matter? — The  Council  appointed  a  deputation 
to  wait  on  the  llospit.-il  Committee. 

GC02.  With  what  result? — With  a  very  poor  result  so  far.  It  ended  in  an  understanding  that  the 
Hospital  Committee  were  to  communicate  with  the  Council  on  the  subject,  which  they  have  not  done. 
There  have  becu  some  interviews  between  Dr.  Stuart  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  Committee. 

OG03.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Hospital  Committee  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  tliat  they 
would  adhere  to  the  fees  which  they  jiad  imposed,  failing  any  statement  from  the  Council  of  reasons 
against  such  fees  being  charged? — I  believe  something  of  tho  kiud  was  done. 

GGOI.  Did  Professor  Scott  furnish  the  Council  with  materials  for  making  such  a  statement  ? — 
He  did. 

G005.  Has  the  Council  made  any  such  statement  ? — IS'o. 

GOOG.  Do  you  know  why  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  believe  Dr.  Stuart  has  been  in  personal  communica- 
tion with  some  members  of  the  Committee;  but  more  than  tliat  I  cannot  say. 

0007.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  fees  which  will  be  charged  remain  at  the  original  sum 
fixed  ? — Tcs  ;  so  far  as  I  know. 

OGOS.  The  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Mudieal  School? — At  the 
present  time  there  is  tiiu  salary  of  tho  ])rofessor  and  the  salary  of  the  lecturer  on  surgery,  amounting 
together  to  £S00.  Then  tliero  is  the  man  who  waits  in  the  dissceting-room  during  the  summer,  £G0. 
Total.  £8G0  a  year.     That  is  all  at  present.     Tho  incident.al  expenses  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 

6009.  Dr.  Macdonald.]  With  regard  to  the  School  of  Klines,  is  the  salary  of  the  professor  the  only 
expense  ? — At  present  no  actual  expense  can  be  charged  against  the  School  of  Mines  except  the 
professor's  salary — £500  a  year  of  that  wc  get  from  the  Government. 

G(i]0.  The  University  pays  only  £100  a  year  towards  tiie  School  of  Mines? — Tes. 

0011.  The  Chairman.]  Are  all  the  University  endowments  let  at  present? — Tes;  they  are  all  let. 
The  leases  of  some  of  them  are  now  expiring. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Hon.  W.  Gisborne, 

Eev.  W.  J.  Habeus  (Secretary) 

Dr.  Hector, 


TcESDAT,  2lTn  June,  1879. 

Present : 
Mr.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  M.H.R.,  in  the  Chair. 

Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich, 
Dr.  AYallis. 


Professor  Scoff.  Professor  Scott,  M.D.,  was  sworn  .and  examined. 

GG12.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  your  position  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Otago  ? — Pro- 
June  21,  18/9.     .■cAi  .1  J  1.  ^  .J 
'             lessor  of  Anatomy. 

0013.  How  long  h.ave  you  held  that  appointment? — Two  years. 

GG14'.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  r — By  tiie  Agent  at  Home. 

6015.  Had  anything  been  done  towards  establishing  a  medical  school  in  Dunedin  previous  to  your 
arrival? — Tes  ;  Dr.  Coughtrey  was  my  ])redecessor. 

0610.  How  long  had  it  been  in  existence  before  you  came  out  ? — I  think  about  two  years. 

0017.  Would  you  tell  us  what  are  the  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  Medical  School  ? — 
There  are  lectures  on  chemistr}-,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  surgery  ;  and  the  Hospital  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  students  by  tho  Committee. 

GGIS.  How  many  professors  arc  engaged  in  teaching? — The  Professor  of  Chemistry,  tho  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  a  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
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GOIO.  Aio  tliP  tlutii'd  of  tlicRO  pnifi'HHorH  dcvutpd  oxcliiitivolv  to  tlio  Jfrdionl  Sclinol  ? — No;  tlio  Pnfmor  Seott. 

I/Octur<'i'  cm  CliciiiiHlrv  lmn  i'cp|ii|mniti\(>ly  low  iiii'ilirul  hIikIuiiIm   -liin  NtinleiitM  lire  iiioNlly  iirlM  Ntuil(;ntH.  

'l"ii<' NiiMio  i'(>nmi'l(  iippiios  10  tliiwNiiliiral   IliHtory   l/i-ctiirur :    I    lliiiik  ill   pn^Hciit  Ciiptniri   lliitton  Iiiih  Juno24,  1979. 
llir'('i>  riu'diral  HliiilnitH,  lull  IiIn  i'Iiihh  iiumiImth  nlioiil  ten.     Ill  tliu  Hur;{ury  uiul  iiiiiiloiiiy  iIukbuh  all  tlio 

NIIIiIcMIn    II|'i>    IllCllicnl    HtllciflltN. 

(iCrJd.   Iliiw  iimiiy  mIihIi'iiIh  liiivo  voii  nl  prpHcnt  ? — Kivp. 

(KIL'I.  1  prcNuiiic  llic  Hiiino  livci  (1ml  you  Imd  ImmI  yi'iir  ? — \o  ;  llirpo  l)pc;an  tliiif  yonr,  who  fill  tlio 
j)li\i'OH  of  tlioso  wild  Weill  Home.  You  iii;iy  ouiiiil  hist  yi'iir  iih  bi'iiif»  tlio  (Irsl  yt-ar  during  which  tliero 
W118  Ik  r('L;iilar  cIiish. 

(i(iL"_'.    Did  I  uudci'Htniid  you  In  nay  (lirco  had  ;;ono  Homo? — Yos. 

0023.  To  toiiipli'to  (heir  modieal  Btudies? — Yei.  The  proBcnt  claw  connistB  of  two  of  my  old 
■ludiMitH  mid  tlirco  new  oiu'h. 

(Hilil.  Po  tlioso  Hliidciita  who  havo  ijono  Homo  for  tho  (!oni|)lction  of  their  studioB  receive  any 
nsMisliiiu'o  from  tlio  University? — No;  not  those  who  went  Jlomo  last  year:  they  went  at  their 
owu  expense. 

0(>2.").  What  courao  of  inedicnl  inslruotioii  i.^  il;  proposed  to  ^ivo  in  iho  Medical  School  under  your 
charj.;o — how  many  years? — What  1  slioiild  liko  would  l>o  merely  to  ^'ive  two  years  hori'  in  the  mean- 
time, and  let  thi^  sttideiit  <j;o  Nome  with  his  medical  education  in  such  a  stato  ai?  to  enable  him  to 
comidete  his  studies  ill  one  of  llio  I'liiverNitirs  in  f wo  years  more.  I  should  like  iho  student  to  have 
two  i|iialil'yiiiu;  years  here,  until  tlio  Jlospital  is  larpjcr.  Jt  would  be  very  unsatiaractory  indeed  to 
nlteniid  to  {,'ivc  a  complete  medical  education,  cillier  liero  or  in  any  other  part  of  New  Zealand, 
until  the  hospitals  are  lai'ijcr. 

GOUl).  Wliat  are  the  arranp;omonts  whereby  tho  Hospital  is  thrown  open  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Btudenls? — The  Comniitlee  throw  it  open,  and  tho  medical  and  surgical  slafl'  aitciid  at  certain  hours, 
and  instruct  tiio  sludciits  clinically,  'i'lie  students  have  llio  right  to  go  round  the  ward.s  at  a  certain 
hour,  when  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  are  siijiposod  to  attend  and  give  them  instruction. 

Oti27.  Do  you  attend  to  give  instruction  to  your  pupils? — I  applied  to  be  put  on  the  hospital 
staff,  but  my  application  was  refused :  at  least  it  was  never  considered,  which  I  suppose  is  tantamount 
to  a  refusal. 

0G28.  And  you  have  no  opportunity  of  giving  lectures  or  explanations  in  the  Hospital  to  your 
students  ? — No. 

()G2S).  Is  there  any  charge  made  for  permitting  the  students  to  walk  the  Hospital  ? — None  has  been 
made.  There  is  a  dilliculty  in  the  matter  at  present.  It  is  admitted  that  a  charge  ought  to  be  made  ; 
but  the  medical  staff  differ  from  tlio  Council  as  to  what  tho  charge  ought  to  be.  The  Council,  as 
advised  by  me,  would  recommend  a  charge  of  three  guineas  per  annum  ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
medical  stall'  say  tliey  will  not  sign  the  students'  certificates  of  attendance  unless  a  charge  of  £10  for 
the  first  year,  and  £■">  for  the  second  year,  is  made. 

GInIO.  licr.  IV.  J.  JJribenn.]  IIuw  does  that  charge  compare  with  charges  of  the  same  nature  in 
hospitals  in  older  countries  ? — It  is  much  higher.  In  Edinburgh  the  charge  for  hospital  attendance  is 
£10  for  a  perpetual  tii'ket;  in  Glasgow  it  is  about  the  same;  in  Aberdeen  the  charge  is  £G ;  in  the 
Paris  hospitals  no  charge  is  made  ;  in  London  vou  cannot  exactly  say  what  amount  is  charged  for 
hospital  attendance,  pure  and  simple,  because  they  include  cliuical  lectures,  post  morlcm  attendance, 
and  things  of  that  sort  in  the  sum  which  is  put  dow^n  for  hospital  attendance. 

GG31.  When  you  .applied  to  the  Hospital  Committee  to  be  put  ou  the  staff,  did  you  do  so  in  your 
private  capacity  as  a  medical  practitioner,  or  in  your  official  capacity  as  Professor  of  Anatomy? — I  did 
not  state  any  capacity  at  all.  I  merely  answered  the  advertisement.  They  advertised  for  applications, 
and  I  applied. 

6G32.  The  Chctinnan.']  Could  you  tell  us  how  the  medical  staff  of  the  Hospital  is  appointed  ? — It 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  Hospital  Committee,  by  ballot. 

GG33.  How  many  compose  the  staff  r — Six.     There  were  seven  last  year. 

GG3I'.  Bev.  TV.  Jf.  Hahens.']  By  whom  is  the  Committee  appointed  ? — I  cannot  say. 

GG.35.  Professor  CooJc.'\  Is  it  a  perpetual  Committee  ? — I  do  not  know. 

GG3G.  Dr.  Hector.']  How  is  the  Hospital  supported  ? — Principally  by  the  Government,  I  believe, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  by  voluntary  contribution. 

GG37.  The  Chairman.^  Is  there  a  medical  man  permanently  at  the  hospital? — Yes,  there  is  a 
resident  surgeon. 

6G3S.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.']  What  is  the  number  of  beds?— About  120. 

6G39.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  know  how  the  medical  men  divide  the  work  in  the  Hospital  ? — There 
are  three  physicians,  and  three  surgeons. 

GG4:0.  And  do  they  take  separate  wards? — No;  their  ca'?es  are  scattered  about  through  the 
diiFerent  wards. 

GGll.  Have  they  days  upon  which  they  take  cases  coming  in  ? — No ;  the  house-surgeon  gives 
cases  in  rotation. 

GG42.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  kuow  whether  they  receive  any  remuneration  for  their  services  ? — 
No,  they  do  not. 

CGi3.  Dr.  Hector.]  Would  these  proposed  fees  of  £10  go  to  them  ? — ^Yes. 

CG14.  The  Chuirman.]  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  of  the  City  of  Dunedin  were  such  as  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school? — I  think  it  was  premature. 

GGJ5.  Professor  Coolc]  Even  if  it  were  only  contemplated  to  give  a  two  years'  course  ? — I  thought 
the  intention  was  to  give  a  complete  course.  If  a  two  years'  course  was  contemplated,  perhaps  it  was 
not  premature  ;  and  I  think  now  that  a  two  years'  course  can  be  given  perfectly  well. 

GGIG.  The  Chairman.]  What  is  the  special  instruction  given  in  the  two  years'  course  ? — Chemistrv, 
zoology,  anatomy,  and  I  should  like  physiology.     These  are  the  scientific  foundation  of  medicine. 

G617.  Pev.  TV.  J.  Habens.]  Are  there  no  lectures  on  physiology  at  present? — No. 

GG4S.  Professor  Cook.]  And  none  on  botany  ? — No.  Profes.?or  Hutton  did  teach  both  botany  and 
zoology  ;  but,  to  allow  of  his  lectures  being  recognized  by  the  Edinburgh  University,  he  can  only  teach 
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Trofessor  Scotl.  one  subject.     It  is  ono  of  the  regulations  of  the  Ediuburgli  University  thnt  a  man  can  only  lecture  on 

^       ono  sulijoct,  if  his  lectures  aru  to  i)e  recojjnizcd. 

Juno  24, 1879.  Goi'J.    Dr.  Hnclor.']  'i'hcn,  how  far  docs  this  tuo-years'  course  of   sludy  go  towards  a  medical 

deL;rce  elsewhere? — Those  classes,  aionf^  with  atteiidanco  at  the  hospital,  and  physiolo!;y,  would  put 
the  student  iiero  in  the  same  position  as  a  two-years'  student  at  Home,  with  the  execptiou  of  his  not 
havin;:;  had  botany. 

GU50.  AVoukl  that  apply  to  any  college  at  Home  ? — It  would  not  apply  to  London  hospitals, 
because  they  arran!:;e  their  cour.icfi  somewhat  dift'erently. 

GG51.  \Vould  it  apply  to  auy  of  the  University  degrees  in  Scotland? — Yes,  it  would  apply  to 
Scotch  Univ(^r.iitie.s. 

GG52.  That  is  to  say,  the  lectures  given  here  are  recognized  by  all  the  Scotch  Universities  ? — No, 
only  by  Edinburgh. 

C(J5:i.  Tiien,  would  the  course  here  only  go  towards  taking  a  degree  at  Edinburgh? — Tea. 

CG5k  And  at  no  other  place? — No. 

GG55.  So  that,  as  far  as  medical  education  is  concerned,  the  Otago  College  is  affiliated  to  the 
Edinburgh  University? — Yes.  It  is  hardly  right  to  say  the  lecture  on  surgery  is  recognized  yet, 
because  Dr.  Brown's  recognition  has  not  come  out.  I  am  told,  in  letter*  from  Homo,  that  it  is  m  a 
lair  way  to  be  given  ;  but  it  has  not  aiTived  yet. 

GG5G.  Is  there  any  recognition,  by  the  General  Medical  Council  at  Home,  of  these  medical  lectures 
given  here  ? — No ;  but  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  material  at  all. 

G657.  Has  it  been  ascertained  that,  in  the  event  of  a  student  taking  two  years  of  his  course  here, 
and  completing  his  education  in  Edinburgh  and  taking  his  degree  there,  no  question  will  be  raised  by 
the  iNIedieal  Council  as  to  wlicther  a  degree  granted  partly  by  the  University,  and  jjartly  on  the  strength 
of  studuB  carried  on  out  of  the  University,  would  be  suUicieut  for  tiie  Medical  licgistratiou  Act  ? — I 
do  not  think  tliat  question  could  arise,  becau.se  Edinburgh  grants  its  degrees  either  after  attendance  on 
its  own  IcL'turcs,  or  lectures  recognized  by  its  Court ;  aud  Professor  Black's  lectures,  and  Professor 
Huttou's  lectures,  and  mine,  are  recognized  by  the  Court. 

6G5S.  liec.  W.  J.  Hnhciis.']  Then  does  the  registration  court  recognize  the  Edinburgh  degree 
without  further  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

GGyO.  Dr.  Wallis.]  You  mean  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  College  of  Physicians,  not  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgli  ? — No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  University. 

GGGO.  Dr.  Ilcclor.']  Would  the  lectures  that  aie  given  here  go  towards  qualifying  for  the  Licen- 
tiate's Certificate  of  the  College  of  Surtjeons  of  Edinburgh? — I  should  fancy  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  would  recognize  what  the  University  recognized. 
I  have  no  resolution  of  theirs  to  go  upon  in  saying  so,  but  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh,  grant  a  lower  class  degree,  and  I  should  say  they  would  bo  satisCed  with  what 
the  University  accepted. 

6GG1.  Do  you  think  the  arrangements  for  this  Medical  School  were  as  fully  organized  as  they 
might  have  been  before  it  was  started,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  ? 
When  you  say  it  was  premature,  do  you  mean  in  that  respect  ? — No  ;  I  meant,  hy  premature,  that  I 
did  not  think  the  Hospital  was  large  enough  yet. 

GGG2.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  desirable  that  the  recognition  of  the  Medical  School  should 
be  obtained,  and  its  position  determined,  before  its  establishment,  by  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  at  Home,  who  can  alono  grant  a  medical  status  ? — Edinburgh  rccnguizes  individual 
lecturers. 

GU63.  But  you  are  aware  that  no  medical  man  can  practice  in  Great  Britain  unless  he  is  on  the 
Medical  Keaister  ? — I  am  aware  that  he  cannot — at  least,  he  would  do  so  at  his  own  peril. 

GGGl.  Well,  would  it  not  be  better  to  ascertain  what  is  requisite  to  enable  the  medical  course 
given  in  the  colony  to  be  recognized  by  the  Medi^'al  Council  at  Home,  and  tlien  adapt  the  course  to 
their  requirements?  Would  not  that  be  the  better  course? — No;  because  the  Medical  Council  is 
not  an  examining  body.     The  Medical  Council  has  no  power  to  grant  degrees. 

GGB5.  But  they  fix  v.-liat  is  necessary  ? — No  ;  they  recommend  what  they  think  desirable,  but 
the  individual  examining  bodies  please  themselves,  and  do  what  they  think  necessary.  Edinburgh  has 
its  course,  aud  tlie  College  of  Surgeon.s,  London,  has  its  course,  and  there  arc  diifcrences  between 
them.  The  College  of  Surgeons  was  applied  to  by  the  University  here  to  recognize  its  classes,  but 
replied  that  it  could  only  recognize  a  complete  school. 

CG6G.  Are  you  aware  that  medical  degrees  granted  by  the  Melbourne  University  are  not 
recognized  by  the  Medical  Council  at  Home  ? — Yes.  The  Medical  Council,  I  believe,  have  been 
discussing  that  question.  A  change  has  been  proposed  in  the  registration  of  foreign  and  colonial 
degrees.     At  present  no  colonial  or  foreign  degrees  can  be  registered  at  Home. 

G6C7.  Dr.  Wallis.']  What  are  the  medical  degrees  granted  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as 
distinct  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  College  of  Physicians  r — The  LTniversity  degrees  are  : 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Master  of  Surgery,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  College  of  Physicians  gives 
the  Membership  aud  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  gives  the  Licentiateship ;  both  of 
them  give  a  fellowship  in  addition  ;  but  the  examination  degrees  of  tiiese  two  bodies  are  the  Licentiate- 
ship. 

6568.  In  what  respect,  then,  are  the  degrees  granted  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons  inferior  ? — There  is  a  shorter  course  required.  You  can  pass  with  three  year.^'  attendance 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  four  years'  at  the  University.  Tiiere  are  fewer  subjects  taken  up,  aud 
the  ex.aminations  are  easier. 

GCG9.  What  subjects  taken  up  at  the  University  are  not  included  in  tiie  course  required  by  the 
College  of  Physicians? — Botany,  geology,  and  systematic  pathology. 

6G70.  Are  they  not  in  the  course  lor  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons? — 
They  are  not  required  for  the  licentiateship  or  membership. 

GG71.  They  are  required  for  the  entrance  examination,  which  is  the  same  thing? — No;  though  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  recommended, 
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0072.  Ifrv.  W.  J.  n'nleiix.]  Ih  flioro  Kuflloipnt  opportunity  for  the  prnclii-c  of  diHRPction  hero?—  Pfoftuor  ScoH. 

Yo«,  I  tliiiik  H«.      I,:i-.t  your,  fur  tlio  fnc  hIiuIimiId,  I  liu<l  livd  iHiiiicK  ;  hut  iliin  year-  -1  cannot,  miy  wliy —  

I  Imvo  not  liml  II  liody  v<"t.     1  luiow  llicrc  wiim  (im\  lint  I  wim  not  inforinoil  nl'  llic  fiiet.  •'"""  '^*>  l*''- 

(Ki'JJ.  W.  ll'iilli».']  In  not  Olio  boily  per  iinnum  forcnrh  xtiidunt  in  cxiohh  nlibo  numlicr  obtained 
ill  tlio  Si'oUli  iiirdiciil  HI  liooU  Y — Yo«.  I  could  Imvo  bad  inoro  but  year,  but  fivo  wuh  nil  I  required, 
or  cour"i<,  all  tiit'-so  bodii'H  wcro  not  morely  lor  dif»e(;ii.)n ;  two  of  tlu-ni  1  took  up  witii  my  lecturoH. 
Tbo  MlndonlH  di^s(•(•tod  three,  and  two  I  iidod  for  lecturo  purposoM. 

(ili7t.  Tlw  Chnirman.]  Aro  tlio  medieiil  t<tu(bMilH  rfi|uired  to  attond  an  iirtH  courio  ? — No;  ihcy 
iiro  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  arts  Bubjoct«,  but  not  to  go  through  an  arts 
course. 

CU75.  Profitaor  Cook'\  Is  that  tboeutrnnoo  examination  to  Iho  University,  or  a  special  examination 
for  your  hcIiooI  H— It  i«  a  Bpecial  entraiK'ti  examination. 

(it>7ti.  Dr.  l[rctor.\  J)o  you  think  tlio  eiitruu'u  exaininalion  in  unnecessarily  bard,  or  bard  enougb, 
for  the  iiupils  •'—1  tliiiik  that,  as  it  is  rccoi;nized  by  tho  General  Medical  Council,  ami  by  Edinburyb,  it 
is  quite  bard  eiiouf,'h. 

GU77.  J)>:  Wiil/ix.]  Wben  studentR  <^o  ironic  from  tho  jNIcdioal  School  here,  I  suppose  you  certify 
(hat  tbey  have  attended  a  certain  miinher  of  your  lectures  ?— i'e.s  ;  I  cortiFy  that  tliey  attended  my 
course. 

tU)7S.  Do  you  stale  llie  number  of  lectures  in  tiio  course  ? — I  stated  last  year  that  thoy  began  on 
a  certain  date  and  ended  on  a  certain  dale — six  months. 

G()79.  A  student  may  be  absent  from  many  of  the  lectures? — If  a  student  were  absent  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  I  shoubl  state  that:  and  if  tbo  absence  were  due  to  illness  the  lectures 
woulil  be  allowed  to  count;  but  if  tbo  student  had  no  good  excuse  to  offer  I  should  declino  to  give  him 
a  certificate. 

CC>Sl>.  Br.  Il'irtov.']  I  suppose  your  certificate  is  given  in  the  same  form  as  that  given  by  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Edinburgh  ': — Practically  the  same. 

UliSl.  Dr.  Jf'illis.']  I  understand  that  in  tho  medical  schools  in  Edinburgh  the  number  of  lectures 
attended  i.s  invariably  specified  in  the  certificate  ? — In  the  case  of  those  with  whicli  I  am  best  acquainted 
— and  I  have  myself  written  a  Rreat  many  of  tliem,  Professor  Turner's,  for  instance — the  form  is:  I 
hereby  certify  that  Mr.  So-and-so  attended  my  course  of  lectures  beginning  on  such-and-.such  a  date 
and  ending  on  such-and-such  a  date  ;  that  attendance  was  ascertained  twenty-six  times,  and  that  Mr. 
So-and-so  was  present  on  so  many  of  those  occasions  ;  and  the  certificate  is  headed  "  Edinburgh, 
AVintor  Session."     These  lectures  are  five  hours  a  week. 

6GS2.  jf'/ip  Chnirman.]  Are  the  students  who  went  Home  continuing  their  medical  education  in 
Edinburgh  ? — Two  of  them  in  Edinburgh  ;  one  went  to  London.* 

6GS3.  Dr.  Hector.]  Then  will  the  one  who  went  to  London  lose  the  time  he  spent  here— have  to 
take  that  over  again  ? — Yes. 

6GS-1.  The  Chairman.^  Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  total  cost  of  the  IMedieal  School  in  the  Otago 
TJniversity  as  it  stands  at'preseut? — About  £1,109— £G0O  for  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  ;  £200  for  the 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  ;  £200  as  parts  of  the  salaries  of  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Zoology  ;  and  £100 
covers  any  additional  expenses. 

GGSj".  Profensor  Cook.l  Are  there  no  arrangements  at  all  for  teaching  botany  in  connection  with 
the  Otago  University  ? — Not  now. 

GCSG.  l)o  yon  not  tliiiik  it  would  assist  your  students  if  there  were  botany  lectures  in  connection 
with  the  ]Med:cal  School?— It  would  assist  them  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  assistance  they  would  get 
would  counterbalance  the  expense  which  would  be  entailed  upon  the  TJniversity. 

G6S7.  Ecv.  W.  J.  Habens]  TTbat  do  you  think  is  the  greatest  defect  in  this  preparatory  course 
at  present  ? — Want  of  physiology. 

G38S.  Professor  Drown.']  I  thought  your  chair  was  originally  a  chair  of  anatomy  auJ  physiology  ? 
— I  think  it  was ;  but  I  can  only  lecture  on  auatomy.  I  am  not  allowed  to  lecture  on  anything 
else  as  well. 

GGS9.  Dr.  Jlecior.]  If  it  were  permitted  by  the  Edinburgh  University,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  Profes.?or  of  Anatomy  that  he  should  also  conduct  a  class  on 
physiolog}',  where  the  number  of  students  was  very  small  ? — I  think  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
could  be  given  in  physiology.  I  do  not  think  that,  along  with  anatomy,  physiology  could  possibly 
be  taught  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught  now  in  the  Home  schools. 

G090.  Do  you  think  pliysiology  as  it  is  taught  at  Home  could  be  taught  without  a  knowledge  of 
botany? — In'o  ;  but  I  would  put  botany  among  the  prelitniuary  subjects. 

GG'Jl.  Pec.  W.  J.  Jlabens.]  Tour  meaning  is  that,  as  the  subjects  are  taught  at  Home,  one  man 
could  not  teach  two  subjects  well  ? — Could  not  teach  both  auatomy  and  physiology  well. 

G692.  The  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Schools  in  Australia? — Not 
much.  I  know  that  Professor  Halford  teaciies  anatomy,  phTsiolog3%  and  pathology  in  Melbourne  ; 
that  chemistry  is  taught  there,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  cour.^e  is  made  up  by  lecturers. 

GG93.  And  do  they  confer  medical  degrees  in  Melbourne? — Tes. 

6694.  "Which  degrees,  I  believe,  are  not  recognized  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?— No  ;  no  colonial 
degrees  are  recognized. 

GG9.J.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  there  are  many  medical  men  turned  out  by  the  Medical  School 
in  Melbourne  ? — I  think  there  are  about  three  or  four,  or  perhaps  five,  in  the  year.  Though  there 
were  seventy  students  last  year,  a  great  many  of  them  went  Home  to  complete  their  studies,  and 
I  think  only  four  or  five  took  their  degree  in  Melbourne. 

6GD6.  The  Melbourne  University  undertakes  to  give  a  complete  medical  course,  and  a  full  medical 
degree? — Yes;  a  five-years' course. 

G697.  Proffssor  S'hand.]  Do  you  know  whether  tho  ilclbourne  medical  degrees  are  in  good  repute 
in  Australia? — The  men  who  have  passed  have  hardly  had  a  chance  yet ;  they  are  quite  young. 

*TIie  witiic39  wislies  to  mnko  a  coneetion,  iu  these  words  :  "  I  have  beard  since  that  all  three  went  to  Edinburgh." — 
Sec,  R.  Comu. 
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Profeitor  ScoU.  GGflS.  Di'.  Hec/oi:]  "Whk-li  do  you  think  would  bo  tlio  better  course — for  the  University  of  New 

Zealand  to  have  a  medical  de;,'rpo  recoj^iiizod  by  liio  -Medical  Council  at  Ifoinc,  or  to  continue  the  pre- 

June  24,  1870.  ggi^j  system,  by  which  iho  ()ta;;o  Collo;,'e  is  alllfiated,  in  a  manner,  to  the  Jviiiiburgh  Uuivernity  alone? 
Which  would  bo  most  useful  ? — The  pruHcnt  plan  is  much  llio  most  useful,  because  reco^^nitiou  by  tho 
Grencral  Medical  Council  at  Home  does  not  confer  any  privilege  at  all. 

GG'.)9.  It  gives  you  a  ri^bt  to  practice  ? — Xo.     Xo  colonial  degree  can  be  regiHtered. 

G700.  But  I  mean  supposing  a  recognition  giving  the  right  to  practice  were  obtained  by  the  Uni- 
versity ? — But  until  the  law  is  altered  you  cannot  get  that. 

G701.  Supposing  the  law  is  altered,  which  it  will  bo,  I  believe,  next  Bcssion  ? — In  that  cage,  of 
course,  the  present  arrangement  in  Otago  would  become  to  some  extent  unnecessary. 

G702.  Which  would  be  the  better  ciurso — to  endeavour  to  continue  tho  present  arrangement  by 
which  degrees  can  bo  taken  only  at  the  Ijiliuburgh  University,  or  to  endeavour  to  get  a  recognition  for 
tho  New  Zealand  University  degree? — 1  think  tho  preseat  plan  is  better,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
hospitals — mainly  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  hospitals.  When  the  colony  is  older  a  full  course 
would  be  better,  but  1  do  not  think  it  is  old  enough  yet. 

C7l)l}.  2'Zrfi  Chairman.^  Have  you  wade  any  suggestions  to  the  University  Council  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Medical  Scliool  Y — When  I  came  out  they  asked  nie  what  1  would  recommend  so  as  to  give 
tlio  students  a  two-years'  cuiTiculum  here,  and  1  said  they  would  require  a  lecture  on  either  surgery-  or 
physiology,  and  that  I  would  prefer  that  they  should  get  out  a  lecturer  on  .surgery.  That  is  the  only 
recommendation  J  have  given  in  writing.  They  thought  ibey  had  two  qualifying  years  when  I  came 
out.  They  taught  nothing  but  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  But  I  now  see  that,  to  put  the 
students  on  a  par  with  those  at  Home,  physiology  also  must  be  taught. 

C701.  Professor  Cook.']  Do  you  think  physiology  could  be  properly  taught  by  a  lecturer  who  only 
devoted  a  sntall  portion  of  his  time  to  the  work,  or  would  it  need  a  professor  who  would  give  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  duties  ? — I  do  not  tliiuk  it  is  so  much  a  question  of  time  as  of  training. 

G705.  But,  in  a  subject  that  is  making  such  rapid  strides  as  physiology,  would  not  tho  lecturer  or 
professor  require  a  large  amount  of  time  to  work  atit  ? — Yes. 

G70G.  Professor  Ulric/i.]  You  would  require  a  good  laboratory  for  physiology? — Yes;  a  good 
laboratory  and  a  good  library. 

G707.  Professor  Cook.']  Then  do  you  think  it  could  be  properly  taught  by  a  lecturer  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  you  tnean  by  a  lecturer. 

G708.  A  lecturer  is  a  man  who  devotes  only  a  limited  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching,  and  receives 
pcrlia])s  £100  or  £200  a  year  for  his  work  ? — If  a  lecturer  were  a  competent  man,  and  would  give  the 
proper  amount  of  time  to  his  work,  I  do  not  see  why  he  could  not  teach  physiology. 

G709.  Let  uie  ])ut  the  (juestion  in  another  way.  The  lecturer  on  surgery  here  gets,  I  think,  £200 
a  year.  Would  that  be  suliicient  remuneration  for  a  man  to  teach  a  subject  like  physiology  ? — You 
could  not  get  a  mau  for  that  sum  ;  because  no  man  who  has  come  out  to  New  Zealand  as  a  general 
practitioner  could  teach  physiology  as  it  is  taught  at  Home,  and  as  it  ought  to  bo  taught,  lie  would 
not  have  had  tho  training.     You  need  a  special  training  to  teach  ph)"siology  proj)erly. 

G710.  Then  does  it  not  come  to  this — that  you  would  require  to  procure  a  professor  from  Europe 
who  would  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  subject  ? — You  would  require  to  procure  a  man  from  Europe 
who  could  teach  the  subject. 

G711.  Dr.  IIec(or.]  Would  he  require  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  it? — Professor  Bennett,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  oiie  of  the  best  men  of  his  day,  taught  physiology,  and  had  private  practice. 

G712.  Professor  Brown.]  Then  the  subject  is  not  so  absorbing  as  to  preclude  the  teaching  of 
anatomy  along  with  it,  if  a  man  can  also  take  general  ])raetico  ?  Supposing  he  were  to  give  up  his 
general  practice,  could  he  not,  in  the  time  which  he  would  thus  save,  teach  anatomy  along  with  physi- 
ology?— I  do  not  think  so. 

6718.  AVould  you  explain  why  ? — If  his  anatomy  took  him  eight  hours  he  could  give  an  hour  or 
two  to  practice,  but  physiology  could  not  be  taught  in  the  hour  or  two  wiiich  he  gives  to  practice. 

6714.  Professor  ^/iniid.]  Is  it  usual  for  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  medical  schools  at  Home  to 
have  private  practice? — It  is  unusual  to  have  it  forbidden,  and  in  the  small  schools  it  is  usual  for  them 
to  have  private  practice.  Of  course  in  the  larger  schools — in  a  school  like  that  of  Edinburgh,  where 
there  were  617  anatomy  students  last  year — there  is  no  time  to  do  anything  else.  Not  only  is  there 
no  time,  but  there  is  no  necessity,  as  the  income  derived  from  the  chair  makes  a  man  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  ])ractice. 

G715.  T!ie  Chairman?,  Are  you  required  to  devote  your  whole  time  to  your  professional  duties? — 
Yes;  I  am  forbidden  to  practice. 

G71G.  Dr.  Hector.]  You  have  no  consulting  practice  ? — No. 
C717.  Not  even  consulting  in  surgery  ^ — No  ;  nothing. 

6715.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience  elsewhere,  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
in  the  place,  that  a  person  holding  the  position  of  Professor  of  Anatoun'  should  have  a  consulting 
surgical  practice  ?  1  mean,  putting  yourself  out  of  the  question,  and  supposing  you  were  deciding  the 
matter  for  another  place  ? — 1  wouhl  not  put  it  on  that  grounc",  but  I  thiuk  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  to  allow  their  ])rofessors  to  practice,  because,  as  salaries  go,  they  are  decidedly  less  than 
the  incomes  of  the  general  practitioners  of  the  town ;  and  here  the  vacation  is  so  long. 

6719.  The  vacation  is  so  long  that  vou  could  practice? — Yes. 

6720.  Professor  Brown.]  Do  you  think  an  increase  in  the  salary  and  a  shortening  of  the  Tacation 
would  take  away  any  necessity  for  a  consulting  practice  r  — What  I  mean  is,  that  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  school  if  you  gave  a  man  a  certain  inducement  to  stay  in  the  school. 

G721.  The  Chairman]  And  do  you  think  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Dunedin  could,  without 
undue  interference  with  his  professorial  work,  carry  on  a  general  practice? — Not  a  general  practice, 
because  no  man  teaching  anatomy  could,  with  justice  to  his  patients,  take  midwil'ery  cases  ;  and  of 
course  midwifery  is  the  great  key  to  general  practice.  All  that  a  niau  teaching  auatomy  could  do 
would  be  little  more  than  consulting  practice. 
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0722.  I'l-flfi'sHor  (■itnk.'\  Voti  Hpoko  of  the  Mculionl  Sclioul  in  'MoltM)\irno.     Arfl  yoii  awnro  wbulhcr  Pmfnior  deoU. 
llio  pnifchHiir  llicru  in  itllnwitl  any  |ini«'lico  ? — I  know  timt.  lie  iIucn  priirlici'.  

(i72I).   An  II  (•(iiiHiilliii;^  prnctilioiuT  ? — llr  1ms  ii  rrd  lump  ovnr  liiM  door.     Jfo  li:i<l  when  I  wan  in    J""*  24,  1870. 
M(>lliciuriio  a  IVw  numtliM  iik<i. 

(i72l.  Dr.  Ilrclot.]  Uavo  you  a  rcMidunco  wliifli  rei|iiirc'g  you  to  live  uL  the  College,  or  any 
pai'lit'ular  pinco  'r — No. 

(i72."».   HcHidcucc  is  no  part  of  your  nrninijpnuiiit  w  illi  tlio  Univcrnity  ? — No. 

(i72(!.  Tlir  (:/iiiiniiiiii.\  IliiM  anylliinn  liccn  doni-  by  tlio  Council  towardi)  cHtabliHhiiig  a  library  for 
tlio  uso  of  till'  MiMJii-al  School  ? — A  few  hookn  wore  obtained  orij^inally,  but  not  a  singlo  book  lias  been 
procured  Hiiice  I  caino  out.     Tlio  clasH-bookK  wo  liavo  are  now  all  old  editioilH. 

0727.   Dr.  Jlrrtor.']   Wlicro  aro  tlicy  kept:' — In  the  UnivcrHity  iilirary. 

G72S.  Wiial  is  llie  nature  of  llie  library?  In  it  a  ]iublic  library? — It  was  partly  obtained  by 
public  subscription. 

()72!l.  Is  it  under  tlie  control  of  the  University  Council,  or  of  a  committee  r — Of  a  committee 
np|)oinled  by  tlio  University  Council. 

071)0.  T/ii'  Chairman.  \  Do  1  iinderRtanil  there  is  no  distinct  medical  library  for  the  use  of  the 
medical  students? — There  are  a  few  medical  books. 

07;U.  .Are  they  mixed  up  with  tlio  <;enernl  lilirary  ? — Tes. 

0782.  There  is  no  di.stinct  library  for  tho  Medical  Nchool? — No. 

(!7.')3.  And  none  of  (he  medical  publications  taken  in  as  they  come  out  from  Homo? — The  journal 
ou  Anatomy  and  I'hysiolofjy  is  the  only  one. 

07;U.  Professor  IS/iniid.]  Would  it  bo  desirable  to  have  a  special  library  for  a  Jfcdical  School? — 
No,  1  think  not.  It  would  be  desirable  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  should  be  spent  in  getting  out 
medical  books,  but  they  could  be  kept  with  the  other  books. 

07;l.">.  Jfro/fssor  Cuok.]  It  would  be  still  more  desirable  that  the  medical  journals  should  be  taken  ? 
— Equally  desirable. 

07;50.  Dr.  Ilcclor.']  Would  first-  and  second-year  students  be  likely  to  consult  the  medical 
journals  ? — 'I'hc  professor  would. 

t)7;J7.  Professor  Proicii.]  Do  you  think  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  tho  Otago 
University  and  institutions  of  the  same  sort  could  be  improved  in  any  way? — It  would  be  improved  by 
some  men  being  put  on  the  governing  body-  who  had  some  qualifications  for  ruling  a  technical  school. 

G73S.  Do  you  thiidc  any  change  in  the  tenure  of  oflice  would  improve  tho  character  of  the 
Council? — Yes  :  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  there  was  a  provision  that  a  member  should 
cease  to  hold  his  seat  who  had  absented  himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  Council  for  a  certain 
number  of  times  consecutively. 

0739.  Could  you  state  how-  the  Otago  University  Council  is  appointed? — The  members  are 
nominated  by  the  Government,  I  believe. 

0710.  Do  you  think  that  system  could  be  improved  in  any  way? — I  do  not  know  that  it  could.  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  auv  method. 

0711.  Tlie  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  medical  men  on  the  University  Council? — There  is  one. 

0742.  Have  you  more  tlian  one  class  of  students  at  present? — One  class  in  two  divisions  :  the 
anatomy  class,  seniors  and  juniors. 

0743.  Professor  Brown.]  Do  you  find  that  the  medical  element  on  the  Council  assists  you? — It 
has  not  assisted  me  much  yet. 

Professor  Hi'ttox,  F.tjr.S.,  was  sworn  aud  examined.  ProJessorSutton. 

6744.  The  Chairman.]  What  position  do  you  hold  in  connection  with  the  Otago  University? — I     ,.      Tr"is-Q 
am  Professor  of  Xatural  Science ;  I  teach  zoology  and  geology.  ' 

C7-4.5.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — Eather  more  than  two  years.  I  think  I  was  appointed 
in  March,  1S77. 

0746.  Some  portion  of  your  instruction  is  devoted,  I  thiuk,  to  the  Medical  School  ? — The  students 
of  the  Medical  School  may  attend  my  zoolo£;y  class.  They  are  not  obli<;ed  to  do  so,  but,  if  they  attend, 
it  counts  as  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  But  they  have  to  pass  an  examination 
when  they  get  Home.  Attendance  here  only  prepares  them,  and,  if  they  have  a  certificate  that  they 
have  attended  my  lectures,  they  can  go  at  once  to  the  examination  when  tUey  get  Home. 

6747.  How  much  time  per  week  is  devoted  to  lecturing  on  zoology  ? — Five  hours  a  week  to  the 
arts  students  ;  three  hours  a  week  to  the  medical  students. 

6748.  Had  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Medical  School  taken  place  before  you  joined  the  Univer- 
sity ? — I  was  a  lecturer,  but  not  a  professor,  before  the  school  was  started.  I  was  a  lecturer  at 
the  University  for  three  years  before  I  was  a  professor.  The  Medical  School  was  started  when  I  was 
Provincial  Geologist  and  Lecturer  at  the  University. 

6749.  How  far  back  does  your  connection  with  the  University  date  ? — Since  I  first  came  down 
here  in  October,  1S74,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  University,  but  not  always  as  a  professor. 

6750.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Salens.]  On  what  principle  is  a  shorter  amount  of  time  £;iven  in  zoology  to 
medical  students  than  to  other  students  ? — According  to  the  Edinburgh  regulations  they  are  only 
obliged  to  attend  fifty  lectures,  and  as  Dr.  Scott  wants  them  twice  a  week  in  the  afternoons,  for  instruc- 
tion in  dissection,  he  can  only  allow  me  to  have  them  three  days  out  of  the  week. 

67.31.  Dr.  Hector.]  That  is  to  say,  zoology  is  taken  as  part  of  the  winter  course  here,  and  as  a 
summer  course  at  Home  ? — Tes. 

6752.  The  shorter  number  of  hours  per  week  being  continued  for  a  greater  number  of  weeks  to 
make  up  the  full  period  ? — Yes.  The  students  have  three  hours  per  week  for  twenty-sis  weeks,  so  that 
they  have  more  than  the  number  of  lectures  they  ai'e  obliged  to  attend. 

0753.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  have  to  make  a  special  arrangement  for  lectures  at  which  the 
medical  students  do  not  attend  ? — It  puts  me  out  a  great  deal.  The  arts  students  attend  the  same  lectures 
as  the  medical  students,  and  in  addition  they  have  two  other  lectures,  which,  as  there  are  no  medical 
students  present,  are  entirely  devoted  to  dissection,  so  as  to  go  oyer  the  work  again  which  the  medical 
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FrofestornuHon.  students  liavo  been  Ihroupli  by  lectures.     The  medical  BtiideiitH  do  not  attend  tlio  practical  dissection 

)):irt.     Tliat  is  the  way  1   liave  managed  to  get  over  the  dilfiL-ulty,  but  it  Las  been  very  awkward 

Juno  21,  1879.    for  nie. 

G75k  Dr.  Hector.']   Does  not  that  render  the  tuition  of  zoology  less  perfect  to  tlio  medical 

students? — Decidedly.  ,   ■  ,     . 

075.J.  Rcr.  IV.  J.  Hahens.']  What  subjects  did  you  teach  before  the  Medical  School  was  cstablishod? 

— Tiic  same — zonloc^  and  geology. 

G75G.  You  did  not  te.ach  botany  ? — I  gave  one  course  of  lectures  in  botany  here,  before  I  was 
recognized  as  a  tcaclier  at  Home.  Now  tliat  I  am  so  recognized,  1  cannot  well  teach  botany,  ns  it  ia  not 
supposed  that  1  should  teacli  more  than  one  subject — the  one  I  am  recognized  in. 

G7o7.  Do  you  think  that  the  loss  of  opportunity  of  imjjarting  instruction  in  other  subjects  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  beneiit  of  liaving  a  medical  school  established  here  ?  You  have  lost  the  opportunity 
of  tcnching  certain  subjects  which  you  are  willing  and  qualified  to  teach  ? — I  think,  of  the  two,  it  is  more 
beneficial  to  have  a  medical  school. 

G758.  Professor  tiliaml.']  At  the  time  you  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  botany  did  you  also  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  zoology  ? — No ;  T  advertised  for  a  class,  but  nobody  came  forward. 

G759.  The  Chairman]  Have  any  of  your  students  in  zoology  gone  Homo  and  proceeded  with  their 
medical  studies  ? — No  ;  this  is  the  fir.st  year  I  have  had  medical  students. 

G7G0.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  How  many  medical  students  are  there  ? — Three  attend  my  class  now  ; 
there  were  four,  but  one  has  given  up. 

G7CI.  Is  that  tlic  whole  number? — No  ;  I  have  also  seven  arts  students. 

G7G2.  How  many  medical  students  are  there  in  Dunedin? — Professor  Scott  would  bo  able  to 
tell  you. 

"G7G3.  Do  thoy  not  all  take  zoology  as  well? — Yes;  but  they  do  not  all  take  it  the  first  year. 
They  need  not  take  it  at  all  unless  they  like  ;  they  can  take  it  at  home.  They  do  so  merely  to  save  a 
certain  number  of  lectures. 

G7Gt.  Dr.  Wullis.}  How  many  hours  n  wc(  k  do  you  teach  in  all  ? — I  teach  six  hours  a  week  now  ; 
but  the  whole  of  my  forenoons  and  Saturdays  are  taken  up  with  Museum  work.  _  That  is  part  of  the 
Uuiver.-'ity  work  just  as  much  as  lecturinsr"  I  am  at  work  from  half-past  9  o'clock  until  1  o'clock 
every  d.av,  either  giving  lectures  or  at  the  Museum. 

"G7G5.  Dr.  Hector.]  You  are  curator  of  the  INluseum,  and  it  belongs  to  the  University? — Yes. 

67G6.  Dr.  IVallis.]  Would  you  have  time  for  one  course  of  botany  to  the  medical  students,  and 
another  course  of  botany  for  the" arts  students  ? — Not  if  I  bad  to  look  after  the  Museum  too.  I  ought 
to  explain,  with  regard  to  my  lectures  on  zoology,  that  considerable  time  is  taken  up,  not  only  in 
preparing,  but  in  collecting  specimens.  I  teach  the  subject  practically,  and  all  the  students  dissect, 
and  consequently  I  have  to  procure  a  large  number  of  specimens.  Each  student,  for  instance,  has  to 
hare  two  or  three  specimens  of  some  animal — say  a  star-fish  or  a  worm — for  dissection,  and  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  is  occupied  in  obtaining  these  specimens,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  animals 
are  difficult  to  get.  In  fact,  some  portions  of  zoology,  like  entomology,  cannot  be  taught  properly  in 
the  winter,  as  it  is  impossible  to  collect  specimens. 

G767.  Dr.  Hector.]  How  would  it  answer  if  there  was  a  summer  course  and  a  winter  course? — It 
would  suit  me  much  better. 

G7GS.  Could  you  then  take  a  class  in  botany  ? — I  could  do  so,  provided  it  was  chiefly  physiological 
botany  and  crvptogamie  botany  tb.at  was  taught.  As  the  examination  papers  arc  now  set,  most  of  the 
botany  is  simply  the  systematic  botany  of  flowering  plants.  I  am  not  sufficiently  np  in  this  subject 
to  teach  it.  I  could  teach  the  branches  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  main  points  in  phanog.ains  ;  but  I 
would  not  attempt  to  bring  students  up  in  a  course  of  systematic  botany,  because  I  could  not  do  it; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  subject  I  have  never  studied. 

G7G9.  You  know  that  the  physiological  part  is  the  most  important  for  medical  studies? — 
Decidedlv.  So  it  is  with  natural  histoi-y.  I  consider  the  students  are  losing  the  most  important  part 
of  that  subject,  but  I  cannot  avoid  it  on  account  of  the  examination.  Dissection  they  will  not  bo 
examined  in  at  all  at  home.  All  they  have  to  be  examined  in  is  simply  the  classification  of  animals, 
which  has  to  be  crammed  up. 

G770.  Eev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Is  there  no  examination  in  physiology  at  all? — There  is  in  human 
physiology. 

6771.  Not  in  comparative  physiology? — Tiiere  is  a  small  amount,  just  what  they  get  from  books. 
But  physiology,  to  bo  taught  practically,  ought  to  be  taught  by  means  of  experiments.  I  teach 
morphology — that  is,  the  structure  of  animals. 

G772.  Dr.  Hector.]  You  said  th.vt  the  IMuscum  was  part  of  the  University.  Is  it  supported 
entirely  out  of  University  funds,  or  out  of  funds  under  the  control  of  the  University  ? — It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  University. 

6773.  My  question  was  with  the  view  of  finding  out  whether  the  Museum  is  managed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Universitv,  or  mainly  as  a  public  museum  ? — The  object  is  chiefly  the  instruction  of 
students.  It  is  principally  a  natural-history  museum.  The  Museum  was  endowed  in  the  session  of 
1877  with  a  block  of  11,000  acres  of  laud  lyin:;  between  Silverpeaks  and  the  Taicri  Eiver. 

G771.  Hon.  W.  Gi.iborne.]  By  whom  ? — By  the  General  Assembly. 

G77.J.  Dr.  Hector.]  AYas  the  land  placed  in  trust? — Yes,  in  trust  for  the  Museum. 

G77G.  Who  were  the  trustees  ? — The  University  CounciL  The  land  consists  of  portions  of  two 
j-uns — Eun  20, 10,G30  acres,  and  Eun  77,  which  is  about  370  acres.  The  lease  of  Eun  20  expired  on  the 
2nd  January,  1S78,  and  the  lease  of  the  small  ruu  expired  on  the  15th  July,  1S7S.  By  clause  118  of 
"  The  Laud  Act,  1877,"  these  runs  had  the  right  of  extension  at  the  old  rates  to  tl-.e  following  March ; 
so  that  Kun  20  was  extended  to  March,  1878,  and  Eun  77  to  March,  1879.  The  Museum  was  taken 
over  by  the  University  on  the  ISth  December,  1877.  At  that  time  the  amount  of  money  due  to  the 
Museum  by  the  General  Government,  who  had  kept  the  institution  after  the  Provincial  G-overnment  was 
abolished,  was  £20-5  3s.  Id.  The  University  paid  this  sum  to  me,  and  the  Government  afterwards  paid 
in  £119  14s.  8d.,  which  was  for  wages.    There  was  therefore  a  balance  of  £175  8s.  5d.  left,  which  the 
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fioTorniiipnt  ronlly  owrd  to  llio  l^fiiHOUm,     Tho  roiincil  never  mndo  nny  allonipt  to  fjol  thin  innnry /'/■ft/>Mor//M//oii. 

I'lom  tlio  (iovoriiiiiciit,  lull  clmrRi'il  it  ii;;niniit  llio  Miiitciiiii  ri'vi-mip,     'I'licti  llin  uoxt  hIc|)  wbh  tliat  iIicho  

MuNciiin  icMifvcH  were  atlvorlinfil  lor  Icubo  in  AiiKiml,  Is7s — loii(;  alter  tlio  k'a"on  liad  cxpircrl.     Tlicy    ■'"'"'  2i,  1879. 

wtTo  tlidii   witlidrawn  ni^ain,  lu-raiiBo  it   wan  ]iro|)iiH<Ml  tli.'it   moiiio  allcralioiiM  Hluiuid  Im  niado  in  the 

lioiiiiiliiricM.     llowiniT,  no  Hiicli  alt(<niliiiii  wiiH  iiiadii.  and  tlic  run  waM  a^ain  ailv<'rliHcd  for  leoHO,  and 

waM  let  on  tlui  1  nil  Dfci'inlior,  ls"S.      In   ihp  conditions  of  IcaHc,  jioHKCKnion  of  Hun  UO  was  Haid  to  lie 

given  on  tlio  InI  .laiiiiary,  ls7i>,  and  of  Unn  77  on  tlic  Int  March,  Ih7!»  ;  hut  tho  rent  was  not  to  bcRin 

until  (ho  IhI  May,  1.S7'.),  ho  that  tho  former  tunaiit.i  had  poHHCBsion  of  tho  land  for  Bixtcon  months 

riMit-freo, 

(i777.  Did  they  actually  occupy  it  for  those  nixtccn  months? — Yes;  tho  former  tonantH  took 
it  a^ain. 

G77S.  Proffsior  Ulricli.]  Then  the  CoinnMl  lost  a  Rreat  deal  of  money  by  that? — Teg;  through 
(hat,  and  tlirou;,'h  not  recovering;  (he  money  from  (ho  ( iovernnicnt,  they  IohI  about  ,CI,0()().  Tho  Uni- 
versity (\iuiicil  iie;;loc(ed  to  leaso  tho  run  wliun  the  term  expired,  and  wixteen months  elapncd  from  tho 
Ist  January,  when  they  mijjht  have  ;;ot  Bomo  money,  until  the  Ist  May,  1879,  and  during  that  time  tho 
(eiian(s  had  (he  run  for  nothinu;  at  all. 

(J771).  Dr.  Hrctor.]  Then,  i.s  tho  whole  rental  of  these  lands  devoted  to  the  Museum  now? — No. 
The  rent  of  tho  run  is  now  CDUi  Via.  Id.  a  year  ;  the  land-tax,  which  has  to  be  deducted  from  that, 
amouiit.s  to  .£15  173.  (id.  That  leaves  £S70"l.js.  lOd.  Of  th.at,  one-tenth  has  to  go  to  the  Athcn.Tum, 
which  is  the  )iro])ortion  that  has  to  be  so  applied  when  (ho  annual  revenue  exceeds  £700.  Deducting, 
therefore,  .i'S7  Is.  (i.l ,  (here  is  a  net  revenue  left  for  the  Museum  of  i:7.s:5  lis.  Id.  There  is  a  JIuseum 
Committee  of  (he  Coiincil.  but  (hey  have  only  met  twice.  They  met  once  and  took  over  the  institution,  and 
they  met  aijain  last  lyiarcli,  alter  the  run  was  let,  and  they  then  informed  me  that  they  would  allow  the 
jMusenm  I'tiilO  a  year,  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  and  that  tlio  b.ilanco  of  the  revcnuo  would  be  retained 
by  them  until  tlicy  had  repaid  themselves  what  they  had  previously  expended  on  the  Museum. 

ti7S0.   Previous  to  what  V — Before  they  Icl  the  run. 

G781.  That  is  to  say,  what  they  bad  expended  on  the  Museum  during  the  time  they  had  allowed 
tlic  run  to  remain  uiilcased  Y — Yes;  and  also  the  money  they  did  not  recover  from  the  Government. 
-'Vccording  to  their  books,  on  the  31st  of  March,  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  the  Museum  was  in 
debt  to  the  University  Council  to  the  amount  of  £597  9s.  5d. 

G7S2.  That  is  according  to  their  statement  of  accounts  r — Yes — which  sum  the  Museum  has  to  pay 
oft'  before  it  gets  tho  benefit  of  (he  whole  of  its  revenue.  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  because  I  h.ave 
never  seen  the  lease,  nor  have  I  been  consulted  about  it  in  any  \v.iy ;  but  I  am  told  that  in  the  lease 
there  is  a  clause  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  alteration  is  made  in  the  bouudary,  tho  Museum  will  have 
to  bear  all  the  cxi)euse  of  the  rcniov.al  of  tho  fences.  The  tenants  are  not  to  pay  for  anything  of  that 
kind  ;  and  that  may  be  a  liability  hanging  over  the  Museum  of  the  extent  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

G7S3.  On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the  bal.ince  due  to  the  Museum  supposing  the  runs 
brought  in  revenue  continuously  r — I  should  say  that  between  £900  and  £1,000  has  been  lost. 

G7S.'?A.  Instead  of  the  Museum  being  indebted  to  the  University  Council  to  the  amount  of  £59", 
you  consider  that  tlie  University  Council  should  properly  have  paid  to  the  Museum  Account  nearly 
£1.000  more  than  it  has  done? — Yes.  I  m.ay  say  th.at,  of  the  £600  a  year  which  the  Museum  gets, 
£450  goes  in  wages  to  keep  the  institution  up,  so  that  there  is  very  little  indeed  left  for  all  necessary 
purposes. 

6754.  Professor  UlricJi.]  You  have,  in  fact,  only  £150  a  year  with  which  to  purchase  specimens  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  out  of  that  sum  1  have  to  pay  for  gas  and  coals  for  the  University  lectures.  The  University 
uses  three  lecture-rooms,  which  have  to  be  supplied  with  gas,  coal,  &c. 

6755.  Hon.  W.  Gisbonie.]  If  the  Museum  is  part  of  the  Uuiversity,  I  do  not  understand  how  you 
separate  the  accounts.  The  University  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Museum 
as  for  .any  other  branch,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  this  particular  endowment  must  be  spent  on  the  3Iuseum 
and  the  3Iuseum  alone. 

6780.  And  it  is  with  reference  to  this  particular  endowment  that  you  are  speaking  ? — Yes,  this 
particular  endowment  only. 

6787.  But  otherwise  the  University  is  liable  from  ail  its  revenue  for  the  proper  management  of 
the  Museum  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

6788.  Dr.  Hector.']  Was  the  endowment  made  to  the  Museum  as  a  public  museum,  or  as  a  college 
museum  ? — As  a  public  museum.  It  was  made  before  the  Museum  was  handed  over  to  the  University  ; 
the  University  did  not  take  it  until  it  was  endowed. 

6789.  ]Io7i.  W.  Gishorne.']  But,  when  they  took  it,  you  hold  that  the  proceeds  were  to  be  applic- 
able only  to  the  Museum  ? — Yes. 

6790.  Dr.  Hee/cr.']  "What  control  does  the  University  Council  exercise  over  the  maniagement  of 
the  Museum,  apart  from  the  finance  ? — None  at  all.  There  was  a  sub-committee  appointed,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  they  only  met  twice. 

6791.  Professor  Ulric/i]  During  what  time  ? — Between  the  18th  of  December,  1877,  and  the 
present  date. 

G792.  Dr.  Hector.]  Is  there  any  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Museum  ? — The  annual 
report  for  this  year  has  been  sent  in  to  the  Council  of  the  University. 

6793.  Is  it  required  by  law,  or  by  resolution  of  the  Council  ?— Nothing  has  been  settled ;  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  send  the  report  in. 

6791.  To  whom  did  you  send  it? — The  Ecgistrar  of  the  University. 

6795.  But  it  is  not  required  under  the  Museum  Act? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6796.  Professor  Coo/c.]  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  tell  us  how  the  £600  is  expended  ?  I 
think  you  said  £450  was  spent  in  wages  ? — Yes. 

6797.  Did  you  get  part  of  that  sum  as  director  ? — No  ;  I  get  nothing.  I  am  paid  £600  a  year  as 
Professor  of  Natural  History. 

6798.  And  tlie  curatorship  is  connected  with  the  professorship  ? — Yes.  The  taxidermist  gets 
£220,  the  articulator  gets  £150,  aud  the  janitor  gets  £80.     That  is  how  the  £150  is  made  up. 
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PrnfestorEuUon.         0700.  Dr.  Ilrc/or.]  Is  llierc  a  library  in  connection  with  the  Museum  ?— Tee.    It  i«  kept  up  out 

of  the  Miiyciiiu  i'mitU. 

Juno  2i,  1870.  CSOI).  Out  of  tho  endowment  provided  by  ibo  Act  ? — No  ;  hccaUKC  that  has  not  come  in  vet.    The 

Museum  library  was  wtarlcd  in  this  way:  When  1  was  Provincial  (leologist  1  was  allowed  so  much 
money  for  travelling  expenses,  and  1  was  told  1  could  spend  it  as  I  liked.  I  found  that  I  could  keep 
my  travelliu-,'  expenses  a  jjood  deal  below  the  sum  that  had  been  voted  for  mo ;  and,  having  been  told 
that  I  could  spend  the  money  as  1  liked.  T  a])plied  the  balance  to  the  purchase  of  books,  which  I  put 
in  the  Museum  librarv.  Tiic  Prorincial  Government  also  >^ave  me  a  vote  of,  1  think,  £250  for  the 
library.  That  is  how  it  was  slartcd.  Then,  under  the  New  Zealand  Institute  Act,  oae-third  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Ola<?o  Institute  is  handed  over  to  the  library,  and  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

G801.  Then  is  it  a  public  library  ? — No;  it  is  part  of  the  University  library. 

GS02.  Is  the  Univer.sity  library  a  public  library,  wholly  or  in  party— It  is  partly  a  ptjblic  library. 
The  authorities  are  bound  to  allowit  to  be  open  to  the  public.  It  waa  got  up  by  subscription ;  and  the 
Museum  library,  I  suppose,  is  exactly  on  the  same  fuolinf^. 

U803.  Under  the  New  Zealand  Institute  Act,  the  library  that  is  assisted  by  Institute  funds  must 
be  a  public  library  ? — But  this  subscription  is  paid  to  the  Museum,  and  I  appropriate  it  to  books. 

GSOi.  Handed  to  tbe  Museum  as  a  public  nniseum  ? — Yes. 

().V03.  T/iK  C/iitinnan.]  Is  the  Museum  better  off  for  funds  now  than  when  it  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  Provincial  Government  ? — No.  It  would  be  if  it  had  the  whole  of  the  endowment.  It  used  to 
receive  £G0O  a  year  from  the  Provincial  Government ;  and,  besides  that,  1  bad  some  money  for 
travelliii!;  expenses,  which  was  invested  in  the  library  of  the  Museum. 

GSUO.  JJr.  JI(c/or.]  What  rule  is  adopted  in  dividing;  the  University  library  into  two  portions — 
putting  one  part  in  the  Museum,  and  another  part  in  the  University  building  r' — There  is  no  rule. 
What  books  1  buy  I  kei^p  in  the  IMusciira,  and  what  books  they  buy  they  keep. 

GS07.  Are  they  all  put  in  one  register? — No. 

6808.  Is  there  a  regul.nr  catalogue  kept  ? — There  is  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  Museum 
library  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other.  I  have  catalogues  of  the  Museum  library  under  my 
charge. 

G809.  Then  arc  you  responsible  for  the  part  of  the  library  that  is  under  your  charge  ? — Yes. 

C810.  There  is  no  one  else  responsible  for  it  r — No. 

G811.  It  is  not  in  that  sense,  then,  part  of  tbe  University  library  ? — No  ;  it  simply  belongs  to  it 
because  the  Museum  belongs  to  the  University. 

GS12.  Is  there  any  arrangement  made  for  preventing  the  same  books  being  bought  for  both  parts 
of  the  library  ? — I  know  nothing  of  w  hat  is  going  on  in  the  University  library.  I  am  sure,  however, 
there  is  no  fear  of  duplicates  being  bought,  because  the  University  library  does  not  buy  anything 
at  all. 

G813.  Have  they  no  funds  they  can  expend  for  the  purpose  ? — I  believe  not.  The  University 
Library  Committee  has  only  met  once. 

G8l-i.  Professor  Cook.']  I  suppose  practically  the  difference  would  be  that  the  books  in  the  ^luseura 
would  be  books  on  natural  science  and  geology  'i — I  buy  enough  natural-science  books  for  working  the 
Museum. 

G815.  And  the  general  librai-y  might  possibly  not  contain  natural-science  books? — No;  they  are 
a  different  class  of  books  altogether. 

CSlG.  Frofessor  JJlrich.']  Was  it  originally  intended  that  the  Museum  should  not  remain  purely  a 
natural-science  museum,  but  should  also  become  a  technical  museum  ? — The  original  plan  which  I 
submitted  to  the  Provincial  Council,  and  which  was  agreed  to,  was  that  the  Museum  should  consist 
first  of  the  central  part,  which  is  built  now,  and  that  two  wings  should  be  added  as  soon  as  funds  could 
be  obtained  ;  the  north  wing  was  to  be  a  technological  museum,  and  the  south  wing  was  to  be  for  the 
New  Zealand  collection  and  an  aquarium.  That  was  the  intention  when  the  Museum  was  first  started, 
but  it  has  nut  been  carried  out  owing  to  want  of  funds. 

C817.  Was  it  originally  intended  that  the  University  should  be  erected  on  the  same  ground  as 
that  on  which  the  Mu.'cum  "stands  ?  I  heard  that  that  large  block  of  land  could  have  been  obtained 
for  the  University,  and  both  the  Museum  and  the  University  built  on  the  same  block  ? — Mr.  George 
McLean  told  me  be  had  offered  it  to  Dr.  Stuart,  who  had  declined  to  take  it.  The  professors  recom- 
mended that  the  University  should  be  built  on  the  same  block  as  the  Museum,  but  the  Council  did  not 
accept  the  recommendation. 

6818.  Professor  Cooli.]  Seeing  that  the  natural-history  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Museum, 
would  it  not  have  been  a  great  convenience  for  the  University  building  to  be  close  to  the  Museum? — 
A  very  great  convenience  indeed  lor  the  University. 

6819.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  time,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6820.  Br.  Hector.']  At  whose  cost  was  the  Museum  built  ? — The  Provincial  Government's.  They 
voted  the  money,  but  tbe  province  was  abolished  before  the  building  was  finished,  and  it  was  completed 
by  the  General  Government,  the  amount  being  made  a  provincial  liability. 

6821.  What  did  it  cost  ?— The  building  cost  £10,000,  and  the  fittings  £2,000,  and  there  were  extras 
which  would  amount  to  about  £1,000.     The  total  cost  would  be  something  like  £13,000. 

GS22.  Did  the  land  on  which  the  building  stands  cost  anything  ? — No. 

6823.  Then  it  has  been  handed  over  to  the  University  Council  as  an  additional  endowment  to  the 
laud  ? — Yes  ;  an  acre  of  laud. 

6S2i.  An  acre  of  land  and  the  building  have  been  handed  over  as  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
University,  in  fact  ? — Yes  ;  only  to  be  managed  for  the  particular  purpose  of  a  museum. 

682.j'  Professor  Ulricli.]  llave  you  not,  through  insufficiency  of  money,  been  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  public  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  cases  in  which  to  put  your  specimens  ? — I  had  to  go  round  with 
my  hat  once.  I  had  a  quantity  of  fishes  and  reptiles  which  had  been  sent  to  me,  and  which  were 
spoiling  for  want  of  bottles  and  cases,  and  I  got  up  a  subscription  and  collected  £210,  of  which  the 
City  Council  paid  £100;  and  that  enabled  me  to  preserve  these  specimens.  That  was  since  the 
University  Council  took  charge  of  the  Museum.     I  never  had  to  ask  for  subscriptions  before. 
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flS2fl.  Dr.  TTfcfor.]  And  tliiH  wm  a  prcnpiitiilii>ii  from  tlip  ])tit)lic  to  llio  riiivfMity  ? — Yon.  PrnfniorJTulton. 

OS27.    Thr  Chdirmnn  J  'I'lit'ii,  in  it  y"iir  ii|iiniiin  lliul  tlio  i>ri'H(>iil  rovomio  in  iiiHiillic-ieiit  to  koop  tlio  

Wum'um  ill  iiii  olliciriil  utiito  ? — It  i«  Hullii'iciit  ti>  luM'p  tliii  Miixoiiiii  ;  it  ii  )i()t  suHicit'iit  lor  nii  (•iilur«,'«-     Juno  21, 1879. 
incut.     It  In  not  Hud'u'iont  tn  Iniy  tlio  ciinch  nnd  HpuciinenH  to  koop  it  going.     It  in  JiiHt  mifrKriciit  to 
prevent  tlio  lliin^^ii  going  to  tho  bud.     I  Imvo  ohvayH  «iiiU  1  could  kuop  up  the  MuHeum  for  ilWO  a  year 
—  juHt  kpop  it  up. 

(iS2.S.  lion.  If,  Gitliornr.]  IFavo  you  roorcHontpd  tlio  cliiim  you  now  iitttto  on  bclmlf  of  the 
MuBOuin  to  tlio  Univornit  V  t'oiiiieil  ? — Very  nliorily  after  tlio  UriivorHity  look  over  tho  Miineum  I  wont 
liver  to  Sydney.  When  i  returned,  wliieli  wiih  iilioiit  the  end  of  April,  I  I'ound  tliiit  no  Hle[)M  at  all  had 
lii'on  taken  towiinlM  leiiHiiig  tho  oiidowinentM.  Dr.  Stuart,  about  ii  week  after  I  roturneil,  oanio  to  the 
^liiHeuin  anil  naid  thero  was  no  money,  and  Ravo  tho  taxideriiiiHt  iiolico  of  diHinimial.  Tliiit,  howcvor, 
wa.s  not  eari'iedoiit.  I  reiieatedly  went  to  tho  Hef;;iMtrar  and  |iointed  out  that  tho  endownients  oui,'lit 
to  be  leased  at  once,  nud  lliat  no  time  should  bu  lost  ;  but  nothing  was  donu  until  tho  date  1  hare 
uientioneil. 

GS'_'!>.  Hut  I  understood  you  to  say  that  tho  proceeds  of  tho  endowments  were  not  altogether 
devoted  to  the  Jliiseinii.  Is  that  tho  ea.so  now?— They  arc  kept  back  to  pay  (iff  debts.  Tho 
Uuiversily  advanced  money  to  tho  Museum  before  it  loaKcd  tliu  run,  and  it  kept  a,  neparato  account 
of  that,  and  made  a  charge  against  tho  Museum,  and  now  it  is  recouping  itself  by  impounding  a 
jiart  of  the  Jluscum's  revenue. 

(>S30.  l.s  tho  site  of  tho  jruseum  hotter  for  public  access  than  the  site  of  tho  University 
buildings  ? — Yes,  much  better ;  it  is  much  more  central,  and  cab.s  run  along  the  street,  and  tho  pave- 
ments arc  good. 

GS31.  T/ie  C/ialrman.]  Do  you  think  tho  circumstances  of  Dunodin,  as  regards  its  population  and 
the  number  of  hospital  patients,  were  such  as  to  warrant  tho  establishment  of  a  medical  school  ? — i 
should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point.     Any  opinion  of  mine  would  be  valueless. 

1)832.  Are  any  of  tho  lectures  given  by  you  open  to  the  public,  or  are  they  confined  exclusively  to 
students  ? — I  give  a  lecture  on  geology  every  Monday  evening  at  S  o'clock,  which  is  open  to  the 
public. 

6833.  Professor  Shaiid.]  Arc  these  lectures  largely  attended  ? — Yes.  The  highest  number  at  one 
lecture  wa.s  lt)5,  and  the  smallest  number  has  beeu  90.  Tho  attendance  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
afl'ected  by  tho  weather. 

GS34.  You  deliver  them  every  week  ? — Yes. 

6S3.5.  The  Chairman^  During  the  session  ? — Yes. 

6831).  Br.  Wall  is.]  Arc  they  free  ?— Yes. 

6837.  l^ie  Chairman.]  ^Vhel•e  are  they  delivered  ? — In  the  Museum. 

6838.  Hev.  Tf\  J.  Mahens.]  Do  you  lind  that  from  the  attendants  at  these  lectures  you  get  a 
supply  of  real  students  ? — I  think  that  tho  lectures  I  gave  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  the  principles  of 
biology,  enabled  me  to  make  a  class  the  next  year.  I  think  it  started  my  class.  I  could  not  get 
anybody  when  I  advertised  at  first,  but  the  session  after  I  had  given  the  lectures  I  made  a  class,  and 
have  had  one  ever  since. 

GS;JO.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  the  present  mode  of  constituting  the  Otago  University 
Council  is  a  satisfactory  mode  ? — Xo,  deeidedlj  not. 

GS40.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  would  be  a  better  mode  of  appointing  the  Council  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  thought  it  over.  In  my  opinion  the  institution  ought  to  be  a  college  of  the  Xew  Zealand 
Uuivcrsity,  governed  by  a  Board  of  Governors,  consisting  probably  of  twelve,  of  whom,  say,  four  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  iu  Council,  four  elected  by  the  Professorial  Board,  and  four  by  the 
graduates  of  the  Xew  Zealand  University  who  had  been  educated  at  the  college  when  they  reached  a 
certain  number — say  twenty.  Until  that  number  was  reached  I  think  the  Governor  iu  Council  should 
nominate  eight.     The  Board  of  Governors  should  choose  au  annual  chairman. 

6841.  Bev.  W.  J.  Halens.]  Would  you  make  such  a  mode  applicable  at  once,  to  the  extent  of 
removing  the  present  Council  and  beginuiug  anew,  or  simply  apply  it  to  the  filling-up  of 
vacancies? — The  sooner  the  better. 

6S42  The  Chairman.]  The  power  of  appointment  at  present,  I  think,  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment ?- — Yes,  altogether.  The  Government  appoint  the  members  for  life,  and  no  change  can  be 
made. 

6843.  Frofessor  Brown.]  "Would  you  make  any  condition  as  to  the  term  of  office,  in  the  consti- 
tution you  propose  ? — I  think  one  of  each  of  the  four  should  retire  every  year,  and  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

G844.  Hon.  W.  Ginhorne.]  Do  you  also  propose  that  the  ones  who  are  named  should  retire  and  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  r — ^Yes. 

GS4.J.  Professor  Broicn.]  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  "  a  college  of  the  New  Zealand 
University"  ? — I  mean  that  the  Xew  Zealand  University  ought  to  consist  of  a  certain  number — say  four 
colleges,  each  financially  independent,  but  each  educationally  under  the  Senate  of  the  K^ew  Zealand 
University. 

6846'  The  Chairman.]  "Would  you  have  each  college  to  grant  degrees? — No;  they  would  be 
educationally  under  the  New  Zealand  University,  which  is  the  only  body  granting  degrees.  And  I 
think  each  of  these  colleges  ought  to  have  a  revenue  of  not  less  than  £-3,000  a  year.  I  thiuk  that 
ought  to  be  made  a  sine  qua  non  of  affiliation  with  the  New  Zealand  University. 

6847.  Professor  Brown.]  From  endowments  ? — Or  from  Government  vote. 

6848.  Professor  Shand.]  You  mean  £3,000  available  for  University  instruction,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

6849.  Professor  Brown.]  And  separate  from  the  fees?— Yes;  either  by  annual  vote  from  the 
Government,  or  by  endowment. 

6850.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  think  £3,000  a  year  would  be  enough  for  a  college  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would  be  enough  to  start  upon. 

6851.  The  Chairman.]  How  many  professors  would  you  contemplate  for  £3,000  a  year? — Four 
professors,  and  one  or  two  lecturers. 
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Pro/esiorHiilton.         08.^52.  Dr.  Hector.']  Supposing  part  of  tliat  £3,000  was  derived  from  fees  taken  from  a  department 

of  the  college  devoted  to  secondary  scliool  iustructioii,  would  vou  think  it  fair  to  include  lliat  as  ])art  of 

Juno  24, 1879.  the  £.'i,OOU  Y — So  long  as  it  was  not  the  fees  of  the  students  tiicmselves  ;  because  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  professors  of  the  colleges  if  they  got  less  reuiuneratiou  than  the  professors  iu  other  colleges. 
They  ought  to  be  on  an  equality  all  through  New  Zealand. 

GS.j3.  Hut  1  mean  would  it  bo  desirable  that  a  grammar  school  should  be  attached  to  a  college  in 
order  to  produce  revenue  ? — Very  undesirable. 

GS51.  Professor  Cook.]  Would  you  contemplate  that  any  grammar  Bchool  should  be  affiliated  to  the 
University  ? — 'So. 

GS55.  Professor  Brown.']  "Would  you  state  your  objections  to  the  affiliation  of  grammar  Bchools  ? — 
They  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  teach  up  to  the  University  standard,  and  consequently  they  must  always 
bo  attempting  to  bring  down  the  University  teaching  to  the  grammar-school  standard. 

GS.jO.  Professor  Cook.]  Are  you  aware  whether  such  has  been  actually  the  case  in  the  history  of 
the  New  Zealand  University  ? — No.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  ;  but,  not  having  been  on  the 
University  Senate,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

GS57.  Dr.  Hector.]  In  what  part  of  New  Zealand  has  the  college  standard  been  brought  down  to 
that  of  the  grammar  school  ? — I  think  they  tried  to  bring  it  down  in  Auckland. 

GS58.  Do  you  mean  it  was  originally  a  college  educational  standard,  and  has  been  brought 
down  ? — No.  The  authorities  of  aililiatcd  grammar  schools  have  attempted  to  lower  the  University 
standard,  iu  order  to  be  able  to  ])ass  their  students. 

G859.  Professor  Brown.]  Ilave  attempted  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  course  for  University 
students  ? — Yes. 

G8G0.  Br.  Hector.]  Is  the  University  standard  in  any  way  influenced  by  affiliated  grammar 
schools  ? — They  have  some  members  on  the  Senate. 

G8G1.  Professor  S/iaiul.]  Can  you  tell  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  standard  of  the  New- 
Zealand  University  has  been  raised,  consequent  upon  the  affiliation  of  the  Canterbury  College  and  the 
Otago  Univer.sity  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Otago  University  affiliated  was  that  the 
standard  should  be  raised,  and  it  was  raised,  and  has  been  kept  up  ever  since. 

GSG2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  standard  was  too  low  for  a  Uuiver.sity  degree  before? — Certainly. 

6SG3.  IJr.  Hector.]  15ut  was  not  that  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  any 
higher  teaching  before? — You  should  not  put  the  examination  to  catch  the  lowest.  Tou  should  make 
the  examination  high,  and  compel  them  to  work  up  to  it. 

G8G1.  AVhat  would  the  money  be  spent  on  iu  the  meantime  ? — Keep  the  money  if  nobody  comes 
forward,  and  invest  it. 

GSG.3.  But  do  you  think  that  if  the  New  Zealand  University  had  stood  with  its  hands  folded,  and 
done  nothing  with  its  annual  grant,  and  had  waited  until  students  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  came 
forward,  it  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  University  at  all  ? — I  think  it  would  have  got  people 
to  come  forward. 

G8GG.  Professor  Brotcii.]  Do  you  think  the  funds  of  the  New  Zealand  University  would  have  been 
better  expended  on  grammar  schools  directly,  than  on  trying  to  make  grammar  schools  Universities? — 
I  do  not  think  it  right  to  spend  the  funds  on  one  or  the  other  object.  1  think  it  would  be  a  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds. 

GSG7.  Br.  Hector.]  You  held  the  position  of  lecturer,  and  were  paid  out  of  a  grant  from  the  New 
Zealand  University,  fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lectureship  in  Wellington  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  standard  of  the  Wellington  College? — I  was  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  AVellington 
College  for  a  few  months,  and  received  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  £1.30  a  year ;  but  how  the  money  was 
derived  I  do  not  know. 

GSG8.  The  Chairman.]  For  what  period  did  you  receive  that  salary? — I  think  about  six  months. 

6869.  Hon.  W.  Gishorne.]  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  you  mean  by  affiliation.  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  school  being  affiliated  to  the  Univcri-ity  ? — I  should  like  to  do  away  with  the  term  "  affiliation  "' 
altogether.  I  should  like  the  New  Zealand  University  to  consist  of  the  colleges,  and  have  no  affiliation 
at  ail. 

6870.  And  the  secondary  education  would  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  which  would  prepare  for 
the  colleges  ? — Yes. 

6871.  Then  the  University  would  grant  the  degrees? — Yes.  After  a  student  has  matriculated  he 
should  not  be  kept  ou  in  the  same  establishment  iu  which  he  was  educated  up  to  his  matriculation. 

6872.  He  would  receive  his  education  in  the  college  ?^Yes. 

6873.  Then  do  you  think  the  New  Zealand  University  ought  to  be  stationed  in  one  place  ? — The 
New  Zealand  University,  I  think,  should  meet  at  the  different  centres,  as  it  does  now.  But  I  think 
the  Senate  should  be  constituted  very  differently  to  what  it  is  now. 

687i.  How  do  you  think  the  Senate  should  be  constituted? — I  think  it  should  be  constituted  in 
this  way;  that  each  college  of  the  University  should  send  up,  say,  four  representatives  to  the  University 
Senate.  1  should  propose  that  tiie  Board  of  Governors  of  each  college  should  elect  four  of  their  own 
body  to  represent  the  college  in  the  Senate ;  and  then  I  would  have  a  certain  number  of  members — say 
eight — appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

6S75.  Professor  Brown.]  Would  you  propose  that  these  should  hold  office  for  life  ? — No ;  they 
should  retire  in  the  way  I  indicated  before — by  rotation. 

6876.  liev.  TT.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  think  the  graduates  should  be  directly  represented  on  the 
Senate  ?^ — 1  think  the  way  I  have  mentioned  would  be  preferable.  They  would  be  indirectly  repre- 
sented under  that  plan  :  they  would  choose  a  certain  number  of  the  governors  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
governors  of  the  colleges  would  elect  members  to  represent  the  colleges  on  the  Senate. 

6877.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  representation  of  the  professors  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate 
should  be  of  the  same  kiud  ? — 1  think  so ;  because  the  governors  of  the  college  would  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  their  college,  and  be  better  able  to  represent  it  on  the  Senate  than  out- 
siders who  might  be  elected. 

6878.  The  Chairman.]  Would  you  propose  that  the  professors  of  the  colleges  should  be  eligible 
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for  HoaU  oil  the  UnivorMity  P — Yi-m,  mij  on  tlio  Hoardrt  of  (Jovcrnorit  iil«o ;    but  tlioy  hIiou1(1  uot  ho  I'roftuor Uuitun. 
iillo\V(<il  to  votn  on  iiiiy  (iiioMtion  roliitinj;  Id  llicir  ciiioliinicnlN,  - — 

(ls7i).  I'lv/tKHor  Vooi:.}  Jlul  on   llio  MuinHo  of  llio  Now  Zcalimd   UnivofHily   no  Hncli  f|ueMtion    Juno  :!1, 187B. 
wonlil  iiriHo  ? — No. 

(iSSO.  ])i:  J/tvtoi:]  WiMilil  von  liavo  llio  flovornmont  noininato  iiny  monilKirH  to  tlio  Senate  of  tlio 
Now  /I'lilimd  L'nivcTHily,  ii[mrt  Ironi  tlio  Conni'il  ? — Yen ;  1  Huiil  ciylit ;  and  four  to  bo  elected  by  each 
colloKo. 

(iS.Sl.  Tlio  Council  of  cneli  collcpo  beinj;  piirlly  nominated,  to  bc({in  with? — Yoi. 

(iSS'J,  7/(1/1,  W.  niKliiinir.]  SiippoKiiif;  llicro  woro  hix  collejiCM,  would  you  Btill  recommend  that 
they  (dionld  each  elect  four,  nml  tlial  IIk^  (loverninciit  hIiouIiI  iippoint  eii;Iit  ?  —  I  think  ho.  If  tlioro 
were  nix  chIIcjjch,  tlioy  would  keep  one  another  in  onlcr  pretty  well. 

tissa.  Do  you  «ci>  any  olijeciion  to  the  ailoptioii  in  this  colony  of  a  Byatom  similar  to  that  which 
1  liclicvo  exi.st.s  in  l'',nt;laiul,  in  coiiiipction  with  the?  Univer.silieH  of  both  Oxford  and  Cainbridu'c,  by 
which  local  exaiiiinatioiis  are  held  for  hcIiooIs  which  lilio  to  conio  under  the  conditionw,  and  certilicates 
of  award  (;iveii  ? — No,  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

(>SS1..  Alliliation,  in  that  view,  yon  do  not  object  to? — No. 

GS.S,").  1  unppose  the  ohjeclion  to  alliliation,  as  it  cxIhIs  at  present,  is  that  the  {grammar  schools  arc 
really  made  part  of  the  Univer.sily  ;  niul  what  you  ]>roposo  is  that,  instead  of  that,  colleges  should  con- 
blituto  the  I  iiiversily  ? — Yes. 

tlSSti.  And  fjraiiniinr  schools  bo  eliminated,  and  stand  in  the  same  position  to  the  University  as  all 
the  public  schools  do  in  I'lniiiland? — Yes. 

GSS7.  Hut  that  tlio  University  itself  shouhl  consist  of  colleges  ? — Yes. 

G8SS,  CoUejjes  to  bo  linancially  iudependeiit,  but  educationally  to  constitute  the  University  ? — 
Tos. 

(i889.  And  that  tho  University  alone  should  grant  degrees  ? — Yes. 

CS90.  And  that  there  should  bo  one  University  in  New  Zealand,  which  should  be  peripatetic  ? — 
Yes. 

(iSni.  lier.  IT.  J.  Tfiiljciis.']  Do  you  think  that  the  Univer.sity  Senate  as  at  present  constituted  has 
a  sulllcicntly  direct  relation  to  the  colleges,  and  sullicicnt  control  over  them  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  tho 
weak  ])oint  of  tlie  present  system,  that  the  University  Senate  has  no  control  over  tho  colleges,  except 
hy  ajipoiuting  examiners  and  lixing  the  standai-.l  of  examinations. 

CS92.  AYould  you  describe  the  extent  to  which  you  think  control  should  be  exercised  ? — I  think  that 
if  each  college  were  rcjircsented  on  the  Senate  considerably  more  control  might  be  exercised,  especially 
in  tho  lixing  of  the  dates  of  terms  and  vacations,  so  that  examinations  might  be  arranged  properly  and 
with  fairness  to  every  person,  and  also  with  regard  to  what  is  meant  by  tho  keeping  of  terms,  as 
to  which  there  should  be  a  uniform  practice  throughout  all  the  colleges  of  the  University. 

1)803.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  colleges  were  represented  as  you  propose,  the  Senate  of 
the  New  Zeahvnd  University  should  have  any  voice  in  the  a])pointment  of  professors  in  the  separate 
institutions? — I  think  the  colleges  should  be  allowed  to  found  Chairs  or  appoint  professors  in  the 
faculties  of  arts  and  science  ;  but  that  no  college  should  be  permitted  to  establish  a  Chair  of  any 
technical  suhjoct  except  by  the  authoriiy  of  t.he  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University. 

(jS'Jf.  AVith  what  object  do  you  propose  that  restriction? — -To  prevent  the  multiplication  of  tech- 
nical schools  all  over  New  Zealand. 

GbOo.  To  secure  differentiation,  in  fact  ? — Yes;  so  that  the  University  Senate  might  settle  where 
the  technical  schools  were  to  be  established.  I  think  also  that  the  Senate  should  have  the  power 
of  appointing  Chairs  of  technical  subjects  itself,  provided  money  was  voted  for  that  purpose. 

689G.  Supposing  the  University  were  to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  colleges,  as  you  propose, 
would  you  allow  a  student  who  was  not  an  alumnus  of  one  of  those  colleges  to  study  for  examination 
and  to  take  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

GS97.  Professor  Sroiai.l  That  is  to  say,  you  would  allow  a  student  to  get  his  degree  merely  on 
examination,  without  any  attendance  or  keeping  of  terms  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  it  is  a  good  system  ;  but 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  it  is  perhaps  necessary. 

GS9S.  Under  certain  conditions  ? — Y'es. 

6899.  Professor  Cook.'\  And  you  eontem|)latc  such  cases  as  being  exceptional? — Yes. 

G900.  The  C'/iairmaii.~\  Trom  your  knowledge  of  the  colony,  how  many  colleges  do  you  think  would 
he  sufBcient  at  present,  for  distributing  University  education  throughout  New  Zealand  ? — Four,  I  thiuk 
— at  Dunedin,  Christchurch,  AV'ellington,  and  Auckland. 

G901.  Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  collegiate  institutions  established  in  Ireland,  by  the 
late  Sir  Eobert  Feci,  under  the  name  of  the  Queen's  C(dlegcs  r — No  ;  1  know  nothing  about  them. 

G902.  The  reason  I  .ask  is  because  your  own  suggestion  is  almost  identical  with  that  system  ? — I 
have  never  read  anything  about  it ;  I  have  given  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

G908.  If  such  a  system  were  established,  do  you  thiuk  the  'Sew  Zealand  University  could  obtain 
suitable  persons  within  the  colony — say,  from  the  professors  themselves — to  conduct  the  examinations  ? 
— I  think  so.  I  think,  that  with  the  Senate  constituted  as  I  recommend,  they  would  be  competent 
to  choose  the  best  possible  mode  of  examination  :  and  I  thiuk  it  can  be  done  within  the  colony.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  it  should  be. 

(J901.  From  the  body  of  professors? — Yes  ;  examining  one  another's  classes. 

G905.  Pev.  JV.  J.  Ilnbeiis.l  Do  you  think  that  examinations  in  science  which  are  confined  entirely 
to  paper  work  are  of  much  value? — Not  much. 

tiOOG.  Have  you  thought  of  any  way  of  securing  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
knowledge  of  a  scientific  subject  shown,  in  an  examination  wiiich  is  held  at  the  same  time  in  several 
parts  of  New  Zealand? — I  tliiuk  it  could  be  done  by  the  Senate  appointing  some  person.  There  are 
plenty  of  medical  men  who  would  do  to  act  in  conjunction  w  ith  a  teacher,  in  examining  the  students 
in  practical  work. 

G907.  And  that  should  be  done  at  each  examination  centre  ? — Yes. 

6908.  Professor  Cook.^  Arc  you  aware  whether  any  difficulty  is  found  iu  England  at  the  different 
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Professor IluUon.  local  examinations  conducted  by  the  Universities,  in  examining  practical  work  ? — I  am  not  aware,  but 

I  tliiiik  llierc  must  be.     I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  Hubject ;   f  do  not  know  how  the  examin.ationg 

June  2i,  1879.  arc  t'oi;ducted.  But  teaching,  even  at  Home,  is  not  so  practical  as  peoplu  wish  it  to  be,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  examination  is  the  very  thing  which  keeps  it  back. 

G009.  You  arc  aware  that,  under  tiie  present  regulations  of  the  Now  Zealand  University,  practical 
work  in  natural  science  i^?  prescribed? — It  is  prescribed  in  a  way,  and  yet  it  is  prevented  from  being 
carried  out  by  the  examinations.  I  am  under  great  ditlicultics  in  this  respect.  I  have  to  waste  a  great 
deal  of  time  b)-  teaching  practice,  simply  because,  although  it  is  the  onl)-  part  which  really  teaches  tho 
Btudents  n.il  ur.il  liistory,  it  is  thrown  away  so  far  as  examination  is  concerned. 

G910.  Vou  mean  that  tiie  examiners  ignore  the  regulations,  in  fact  ? — No  ;  they  cannot  do  that, 
because  the  examination  is  set  down  from  a  class-book.  In  regard  to  tho  classification  of  animals,  for 
instance,  tlie  whole  animal  kingdom  is  given,  and  we  liave  to  prepare  our  stuilcnts  in  the  whole  of  tho 
animal  kingdom,  whether  the  auimahi  are  found  in  New  Zealand  or  not;  so  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
has  to  bo  entirely  book-work.  It  is  ju.st  like  lc:irning  gcogra])hy,  spelling,  or  anything  else.  Tho 
teaching  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  bo  re^^tricted  to  a  certain  number  of  animals,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  New  Zealand,  and  those  animals  the  students  should  know  thoroughly. 

G9I1.  Hon.  W.  Gisbonie.']  Do  you  think  Nelson  a  good  place  for  a  college  ? — Nelson  is  the  best 
place  in  New  Zealand  for  teaching  natural  history  and  geology. 

0912.  Dr.  Hector.']  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  place  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  ? — Yes ;  it  is  the 
best  place  in  New  Zealand  also  for  mineralogy. 

G913.  The  Chairman.']  Wiial  examinations,  under  your  scheme,  would  you  have  conducted  by  the 
New  Zealand  University — merely  the  degree  examination,  leaving  the  other  examinations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  colleges  'f — Probably  the  matriculation  examination  and  the  degree  examination ;  but 
the  annual  examination  sliould  bo  conducted  by  the  colleges.  .  But  what  is  required  is  that  the 
students  should  know  all  al)()ut  the  keeping  of  terms,  and  the  examinations  they  have  to  pass.  The 
annual  examinations  should  be  uniform,  and  therefore  regulated  by  the  iSenate.  Keeping  of  terms 
should  not  mean  one  thing  in  one  college,  and  another  thing  in  another. 

G911.  Professor  Coolc]  Would  it  be  likely  to  mean  one  thing  in  one  college,  and  another  thing  in 
another,  under  the  system  you  propose  r^Ir  would  if  it  wore  left  to  the  colleges  to  say  what  the  keep- 
ing of  terms  should  mean  in  their  own  colleges.  There  must  be  an  outside  authority  to  regulate  it, 
if  it  is  to  be  uniform. 

(i915.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  examination  which  is  at  present  required  for  keeping  terms 
should  be  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges  ? — The  number  of  subjects  the  students  have  to  take  up, 
the  number  they  have  to  pass  in,  and  the  amount  of  attendance  to  constitute  the  keeping  of  terms, 
should  be  prescribed;  but  the  examination  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges. 

C91C.  Dr.  Hector.]  At  the  present  time  you  teach  only  students  going  in  for  the  arts  course  and 
for  the  medical  course "? — I  am  also  teaching  four  belonging  to  the  Mining  School. 

G917.  Is  there  a  degree  in  mining? — There  is  a  certificate. 

G91S.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  any  degrees  given  pureij'  for  science,  apart 
from  science  taught  in  the  arts  course? — I  am  of  opinion  that  science  never  will  be  properly  taught 
until  there  is  a  degree  for  science,  separate  from  the  degree  for  arts. 

0919.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  classical  knowledge  should  be  made  compulsory  in  such  a 
case  ? — I  think  tho  matriculation  examination  is  sufficient. 

G920.  How  many  students  have  you  for  mining  certificates? — I  have  four  for  assaying  certificates. 
G921.  "What  are  they  learning  from  you? — Physical  geology. 

0922.  Eev.  TV.  J.  liuhens.]  Do  you  think  the  obtaining  of  20  per  cent,  of  marks  in  an  easy  Latin 
paper  at  matriculation  proves  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  of  Latin  for  a  graduate  ? — I  do  not 
think  anybody  with  '20  per  cent,  should  pass. 

0923.  Professor  CjoIc]  Will  you  tell  us  what  should  be  included  in  a  science  curriculum  ? — I  think 
that,  as  in  an  arts  curriculum,  certain  subjectsshould  be  made  compulsory  and  others  optional.  The 
compulsory  subjects  should  certainly  be  chemistry  and  physics,  and  in  the  optional  subjects  the  students 
should  be  able  to  take  up  either  a  biological  or  a  physical  side.  I  think  the  scheme  recommended  by 
the  Commis.sion  on  Scottish  Education  is  a  very  good  one.  Something  of  that  kind  might  be  modified 
to  suit  New  Zealand. 

G924.  Are  you  aware  that  mathematics  always  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  compulsory 
part  in  an  examination  for  tlie  science  degree? — No  ;  according  to  the  curriculum  as  recommendeH 
by  the  Scotch  Commission.  Physics  does.  Applied  mathematics  is  one  of  the  optional  subjects.  It 
is  not  neces.^ary  that  a  biologist  should  know  any  mathematics  at  all,  except  what  is  necessary  for  the 
matriculation.  Very  often  a  man  who  would  make  a  splendid  biologist  is  utterly  incapable  of  learning 
mathematics. 

0925.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  science  degree  is  never  given  anywhere  without  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  mathematics  being  required — always  an  amount  greater  than  that  required  for 
arts  ? — If  so  I  think  it  is  very  wrong.  In  tiie  ease  of  mauy  people  who  might  make  very  able  biologists, 
it  might  keep  them  back  altogether  if  they  were  compelled  to  go  into  high  mathematics. 

0920.  Dr.  IVdllis.]  What  subjects  would  you  propose  as  compulsory  in  connection  with  an  arts 
degree? — The  same  as  at  present,  mathematics  and  Latin. 

0927.  Hon.  W.  GUborne.]  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  can  ofi"er  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  mining  school,  which  would  be  available  to  all  the  mining  districts  in  the  colony  ? — I 
think  a  mining  school  should  either  be  complete  or  not  exist  at  all. 

0928.  Have  you  any  sugtiostions  to  otfer  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  complete  one? — I 
think  it  should  be  under  the  (xovernment.  Technical  SL'hools  should  not  belong  to  the  colleges  at  all. 
They  should  be  under  the  Governmeut,  and  attached  to  a  college.  They  might  be  administered  directly 
by  the  New  Zealand  University,  out  of  funds  voted  to  that  body  by  the  Assembly  for  this  special 
purpose. 

0929.  Why  should  not  mining  be  part  of  the  learning  imparted  at  a  college,  and  degrees  be  given 
for  proficiency  in  it  ? — A  mining  school  should  be  attached  to  a  college  where  the  faculty  of  arts  is 
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tim),'lil,  ill  orilor  lliiil  iulvantnpp  inny  l>o  taken  of  many  <>f  llm  (oiicIiorH  cngaRod  in  tlif  nrln  coiirnp,     A  rrofrtiorlTuUoH. 

iiiiniii),'  Hrliiiiil,  imloNH  ymi  coulil  alT(inl  to  kIui-I   oho  roiii[)lolt)ly   liy  ilBolf,  would  liavc  <o  lio  uii  niljunrt  

111  llio  i'i)llo;;(<,  aiiil  not  llio  cnlloKo  nn  ailjuncl  to  tlio  iiiiiiiii},'  kcIiuoI,     A   miiiini;  hcIiooI  might  with    J""*  24,  itJTl). 
ail\aiiia);o  Ixi  CHtalillNlicd  in  t'oniicction  willi  llio  ^I'olo/^ical  Niirvcy  of  New  S^t^nlaml. 

(Hl.'fO,  /'ro/'cK.ior  Slniiid.]  What  would  be  llio  lulvaiitaKc,  tlii-ti,  of  Iwivili^  it  inanai^c-d  liy  Iho  .Sfiiato 
oriho  I'nivoiHily,  rallicr  lliaTi  iJoviM'iicd  by  thocnllcf^i!  ?  Wlii'ii  I  Haid  "  iiiniia^ed,"  1  only  inoaiil  tho 
('uihIk  boint;  prinidt'd  fop  it.  'I'lio  liiannf^cincnt,  of  courHc,  would  liavo  to  bo  in  llio  school  of  ininoH 
ilNi'ir  ;  and  in  llic  rollc;^i>  llio  jirofctiHoiH  of  ilio  tcidinical  scIiooIh  would  form  jiarl  of  tho  MlalV,  and  be 
on  exactiv  tlif  saiiio  toi'no*,  ainl  on  an  ('i|iiali(y  with  tlio  tcachin;^  Htaff  of  llio  colh-iro. 

(iillfl.  No  thai,  prai-tii'ally,  tho  iiiiina^cnicnl  of  Iho  niiiiiiii;  Hidiool  would  rc(|uire  to  bo  in  Iho  liandH 
of  tho  L;o\t'rniu;;  body  of  Iho  I'olh-i^o  too  V-  ^'(•H.  When  1  Haid  the  "  nianuj^cnient,"  I  meant  that  tho 
I'uiverHity  Scnalo  ounhl  to  nImIo  where  tho  kcIiooIh  are  to  bo  localod,  and  provide  the  f':ridH  for 
tliem  ;  but  their  iiilcriial  m:in;v.;('nien(  would  bo  lel'l,  ol'  couPNe,  to  tho  colleges  to  which  they  were 
altnehed. 

G'.KVJ.  //(III.  U'.  Gi.ihonir]  Uavo  you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  schools  of  afjrieiil- 
turo? — 1  think  that  tho  schools  of  agriculture  might  bo  very  usefully  employed  in  teachiug  chemistry 
and  natural  history. 

(!!)l);!.  J)r.  /lector.']  You  mean  they  inif;ht  eni]>loy  the  arraiipioments  in  existence  at  tho  policies? 
— ir  they  have  funds,  1  think  some  of  those  funds  mi'.;ht  very  fairly  be  used  for  teaching  subjects  which 
are  connected  with  at;ricull  ural  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  botany. 

Professor  Black,  BI.A.,  D..Sc.,  was  sworn  and  oxamiuod.  Piofettor  Black. 

G93-i.  Tlie  G/tairman.']  What  position  do  you  hold  in  connection  with  tho  Otigo  University? — 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

tiO;55.  ITow  long  have  you  bold  tho  position? — Eight  years  last  May. 

(iillili.  Were  you  the  first  proiossor  of  chemistry  at  tho  University  ? — Yes. 

(i!)o7.  How  were  you  appointed? — I  was  appointed  while  at  Home,  having  been  elected  by  tho 
T^niversily  Council. 

l!!)38.  Are  there  many  piqiils  attending  your  class? — T  have  three  classes.  In  one  class  there  are 
twenty-three,  in  another  class  about  twenty,  and  iu  the  third  class  there  aro  a  few  private  pupils — a 
few  doing  advanced  work  who  come  irregularly. 

(i!);i9.  Have  you  any  lectures  open  to  tho  public? — No. 

(3910.  licv.  W.  J.  JIdheiis.}  Is  no  one  admitted  to  your  class  who  has  not  matriculated  to  the 
College  ? — Oh,  yes !  as  many  as  choose  to  apply  ;  but  they  have  to  pay  a  fee.  In  that  sense  my  lectures 
are  open  to  the  public  ;  but  they  are  not  free. 

tiQil.  Have  you  not,  just  at  present,  a  much  larger  class — a  special  class?— I  have  a  separate 
class,  open  to  teachers  only. 

0912.  "What  is  the  scope  of  tho  work  of  tliat  class,  and  how  many  attend  it  ? — The  subjects  of 
lecture  arc  chemistry  aud  cheinical  physics,  and  practical  chemistrv  in  the  laboratory.  I  deliver 
a  lecture  every  Saturday,  extending  over  three  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  take  au  hour  in  the 
laboratory  with  all  my  teai.'her-studeuts — there  are  about  ISO  attending. 

0943.  TIip  Cliairinan.']  Is  there  any  fee  charged? — There  is  a  fee  of  5s.,  which  is  for  the  use  of 
chemicals  and  apparatus,  and  which  goes  to  the  laboratory  fund. 

091:1.  Eci\  W.J.  llabens.]  Aud  the  instruction  is  imparted  gratuitously,  so  far  as  the  students  are 
concerned  ? — Yes ;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  They  come  from  extraordinary  distances,  twenty  of 
them  coming  sixty  miles,  nearly  sixty  from  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles — from  Oamaru,  Lawrence, 
Beaumont,  Clinton,  Naseby,  Wangaloa,  aud  beyond  Balclutha. 

09i5.  Professor  Brown.'\  Are  they  allowed  any  reduction  iu  the  railway  fare  ? — Yes  ;  the  railway 
fare  for  each  teacher  is  a  guinea  up  to  fifty-five  miles :  beyond  that  distance  they  have  to  pay  the 
ordinary  fare.     The  guinea  is  for  the  six  Saturdays. 

0910.  liev.  JT\  J.  Jltrbens.]  This  is  a  concession  by  the  Railway  Department? — Yes. 

6917.  Would  you  state  how  this  class  originated? — It  originated  from  the  announcement  in  the 
Government  Gazette  that  teachers  would  only  obtain  permanent  certificates  if  they  were  able  to  pass 
in  some  scientific  subjects.  I  did  not  sec  any  means  of  instructing  teachers  up-country  in  scientific 
subjects,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  make  provision  for  this  of  my  owu  accord.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Otago  Educational  Institute  I  intimated  to  the  teachers  collectively  that  I 
should  hold  such  a  class  as  I  have  just  described  ;  and  about  ISO  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  The 
class  is  so  large  that  for  laboratory  instruction  it  has  to  be  split  up  into  four  sections. 

G9J18.  T/ie  Ciiainnan.~\  When  did  you  first  commence  the  class  ? — I  delivered  the  second  lecture  of 
the  course  last  Saturday.  There  are  four  more  lectures  to  be  delivered  to  complete  the  course. 
I  understand  that  Professor  Hutton  is  to  follow  my  course  with  a  course  in  zoology,  and  that 
Professor  Scott  will  give  a  course  in  physiology. 

G9-19.  You  have  only  commenced  the  class  this  year  ? — Yes  ;  only  three  weeks  ago. 

0950.  Rev.  TV.  J.  Hahens.'l  Have  you  had  time  yet  to  judge  whether  this  new  class  of  students 
displays  aptitude,  and  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject? — Yes.  The  students  display  very  great 
earnestness  in  the  work.  They  themselves  perform  many  of  the  experiments.  Last  Saturday,  for 
instance,  they  all  performed  at  least  one  experiment — made  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen — aud  showed 
the  properties  of  both  of  these  gases.  They  also  tested  three  metallic  solutions,  containing  silver,  lead, 
aud  mercury.  We  mean  to  go  over  twelve  or  fifteen  metals,  and  take  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  most 
important  gases,  each  teacher  experimenting  himself  or  herself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  same 
experiment  iu  their  own  schools. 

G9.jL  Hon.  TV.  Gishornc.']  Have  they  any  apparatus  in  their  schools? — Not  many  have.  I  make 
it  part  of  my  instruction  to  teach  them  how  to  get  up  apparatus  iu  the  cheapest  way,  and  to  use  old 
bottles,  fit  them  with  glass  tubes,  and  adapt  other  odds  and  ends  for  teaching  the  subject. 

GD.'>2.  Dr.  Hector.^  How  many  lectures  constitute  the  course  ? — I  have  announced  sis  at  present. 

0953.  What  is  the  duration  of  each  ? — From  three  to  four  hours. 
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Profetior  lilack.  0051'.  "With  nn  interval  ? — Yes  ;  of  five  niinulcs,  while  clian5inj»  rooms.     I  made  the  lecluro  long 

because  1  did  uot  wish  to  bring  teachers  seventy  or  ei),'bty  miles  witiiout  giving  them  bometbing  worth 
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0!)').5.  Arc  the  four  liotirH  partly  occupied  with  practical  t(,'a<hing  and  partly  with  lecturing? — 
Yes.  The  lecture  extends  over  perhaps  three  hourf,  and  one  hour  is  spent  in  the  laboratory  doing 
practical  work. 

(i!).jG.  How  much  chemical  knowledge  can  be  taught  at  these  lectures?— I  e.^pect  the  students 
will  know  all  that  i.s  of  much  importance  for  teaching  the  properties  of  the  following  elements  :  Oxygen, 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulpl)iir,  and  |)hos])lioru.s.  They  will  also  have  learnt  something 
about  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  silver,  antimony,  iron,  and  gold  ;  and  will  havo 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  most  imjiortant  parts  of  organic  chemistr)',  such  as  the  alcohols  and 
the  leading  acids.  In  laboratory  work  1  expect  that  each  teacher  will  make  for  himself  or  herself  the 
following  substances — they  have  alreadj'  made  hydrogen  aud  carbonic  acid :  Oxygen,  chlorine,  nitric 
acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  eight  or  ten  more  which  at  present  have  not  been  determined.  They  havo 
already  j)erformed  the  testing  of  silver,  lead,  and  mercury  ;  and  we  mean  to  take  besides,  copper,  arsenic, 
gold,  iron,  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  calcium,  potash,  and  soda,  and  perhaps  ammonia  and  one  or  two  others 
as  the  course  opens  out,  with  a  few  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  .acid,  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
one  or  two  others.     That  is  the  course  1  have  designed  for  the  teachers'  class. 

G957.  Hon.  W.  Gixbonie.]  Arc  they  competent  to  i)erform  experiments  ? — They  are  doing  so. 

00.5S.  Dr.  JIecfoi\~\  Is  this  course  intended  to  guide  them  in  reading  up  chemistry,  so  that  they 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  or  is  it  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  teach 
chemistrv  ? — It  will  serve  for  either  purpose. 

G959.  Hon.  TV.  Gisbonte.]  What  certificate  do  you  give  them  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks? — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  give  them  any  certificate.  Unless  I  held  a  very  strict  examination  I  would  not 
do  so. 

09G0.  Dr.  JTfclor.']  Do  you  think  that  the  tuition  in  chemistry  given  by  a  person  who  had  attended 
a  cour.se  of  six  lectures,  eveu  though  they  had  extended  over  several  hour.'*,  would  be  rery  sound 
tuition? — Yes,  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  would  not  think  it  sound  if  thoy  ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  acquired  knowledge ;  but  within  these  limits  it  would  be  quite  sound. 

G9(jl.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  person  who  received  tuition  second-hand  from  a  teacher  so  trained  in 
chemistry  went  away  with  the  idea  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  he  would  not  make  a 
mistake? — He  would  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  a  certain  extent. 

G9G2.  Dr.  Ifalli.i.]  Over  how  long  a  period  do  these  six  lectures  extend? — Six  weeks.  They  arc 
given  on  six  consecutive  Saturdays,  Saturday  being  the  only  day  available  to  the  teachers. 

G9C3.  Professor  Sfiaiul.~\  I  suppose  you  expect  the  lectures  to  be  supplemented  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  private  study  ? — Yes. 

G9Gi.  Dr.  Wnllis.]  Is  the  interval  of  one  week  sufficient  to  get  up  each  of  the  subjects  of  a  three- 
hours  lecture  ? — Yes.  The  lecture  is  delivered  so  deliberately,  carefully,  and  slowly,  that  they  take  a 
great  part  of  it  in  notes.  Each  teacher  has  a  note-book,  and  takes  down  everything  that  is  of  any 
direct  advantage.  Besides,  I  put  intojthe  hands  of  each  teacher  Professor  Koscoe's  "Chemistry,"  in 
]\Iaemillan's  series  of  Science  Primers ;  although  my  course  goes  considerably  beyond  that,  because  1 
think  the  teacher  ought  to  know  far  more  than  he  would  have  to  teach.  This  book  is  to  be  had  from 
the  booksellers  for  a  shilling. 

G9G5.  T/i(!  Chairman.']  Do  I  understand  that  these  lectures  arc  not  part  of  your  ordinary  duties  as 
professor? — They  are  quite  outside  my  ordinary  duties. 

G9GG.  And  voluntarily  given  on  your  part? — Quite  so. 

G9G7.  Hon.  Tf.  Gishorne.']  You  said  something  about  the  Education  Board  not  giving  teachers 
certificates  unless  they  had  attended  these  lectures  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that.  The  Board  requires 
teachers  to  pass  a  certain  examination  ;  and  I  am  aware  that  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  our  teachers  have 
not  got  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  requisite  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination,  or,  at  least,  to  pass 
it  with  any  credit. 

G9G3.  They  are  examined  in  chemistry  r — In  chemistry,  among  other  subjects. 

6969.  Theu  the  object  of  your  lectures  is  to  enable  them  to  pass? — Not  exclusively  so.  Partly 
that,  and  partly  a  wish  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  I  think  our  teachers  ought  to  know 
something  of  chemistry. 

C970.  Is  not  a  little  knowledge  a  dangerous  thing  in  chemistry? — Xo ;  I  think  a  little  knowledge 
is  vei'y  valuable,  so  far  as  it  is  correct.  But  for  a  man  who  knows  little,  and  supposes  that  he  knows 
much,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

6971.  The  Chairman.]  Do  female  teachers  attend  these  lectures? — From  sixty  to  seventy  are 
female  teachers. 

6972.  Dr.  Wallis.]  Would  not  your  object  be  gained  better  by  having  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight, 
or  once  a  month  ? — Tiie  course  would  then  be  much  more  expensive  to  the  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
railway  fares,  as  the  tickets  are  only  available  for  a  quarter. 

G973.  But  the  Government  would  change  that  ? — Still  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  course  as  at 
present.  I  think  a  fortnight  almost  too  long  an  iuteiTal.  The  subject  is  better  mastered  when  carried 
on  in  one  j)iece  as  much  as  possible. 

697i.  What  time  have  these  students  for  preparation  if  they  take  one  day  to  come  here  and  one 
day  to  return  home? — Twenty  or  so  come  down  on  Friday  evening  and  return  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

6975.  They  arc  able  to  get  home  the  same  night  ? — They  are  all  home  on  Saturday,  I  think. 

G976.  Hon.  TV.  Gisbornc]  With  regard  to  your  regular  class,  what  are  the  hours  ? — I  lecture  five 
davs  a  week  for  one  hour  each  day,  and  conduct  two  laboratory  classes  for  one  hour  a  day  each. 

6977.  How  long  do  the  students  attend  that  lecture  ? — For  six  months. 

G97y.  When  is  their  term  supposed  to  be  up  ? — The  end  of  October.  The  term  is  from  May  to 
October. 

6979.  Do  they  go  on  year  after  year? — They  may  take  it  either  for  one  year  or  for  more. 

U9S0.  Professor  Cook.~\  Is  your  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  chemistry  complete  in  one 
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yrar? — Tcm  ;  l)ul,  not  in  llio  laliopiiliiry.     Tlioro  jh  no  litiiil  lo  llio  liihortitopy  work  ;  they  mny  go  cju  for  troftuor  Black. 
yiiiii'H.      I  liiivii  liiul  Hltiil(<iitN  lliroo  fir  lour  yciirH  coiiNcciilivcly,  in  tlio  liiboratory.  

(!l>sl.  Ill  viiiir  i-iiur«uul'  Icuiurc*  lo  iimlriuuliiti'il  HltidciitH, do  you  trout  llio  Nubjcct  of  ugricullurnl    "'"'"  '^i  l*''- 
clioiiiiNlry  P — i'l'H. 

(tlisii.  Voii  liii  iiiiir^-niiic  niul  organic  chcniiitlry  in  liio  wuno  yrar? — Yi-h. 

0'.)s;(.  I'niJ'rsKor  Sliiiiiil  ]  Wliiil  ooiirMO  in  rlii'miMlry  duoit  llio  uiidui'j^raduato  uauiiUy  liiko? — llo 
taltOH  iiHiiallv  HIV  iiioiiIIih'  li>jliii'«H  mill  nix  iiiniilliH  in  tliu  labunilory. 

(i!),Sl..   ICiii'ii  iiiiir»o  i'iiliHi:<liii;|  ul'  Icciiii't'H  of  livi>  Ihhii'.h  ii  wccii  ^ — Yo«. 

(il)S5.  Jlo'i.  I!'.  Oislmnifl.]  Jh  llicro  iiiiylliin;;  wliicli  dL-iiiiuH  wlmt  (-unslilutca  a  knowledge  of 
clit'iiiiHi ry  ? — Thi'i'd  Im  no  limit:  llio  Hiil)j(?ft  niimoi  bn  liiiiilfil. 

(i  S(!.   Dr.  Jfit/i>i;]    llavi"  yon  iiiinlytiiMl  i-liciiiiiili'y  ii|)iirt  from  jiractical  cboinlHtry  ? — Ych. 

(;i)s7.   Iliiw  i<  that  ( lii.s.s  allondud':' — Tlicrn  av(>  alxnil  ten  or  luelvo  on  an  avc'ra;,'C'. 

GDSS,  Ai'ii  Uicsu  uiidorgraduatusi' — Souio  of  ilidu  are.  1  uliould  nay  tlio  larger  half  aro  not 
uudiTi^railiiaU'M. 

(J'JSl).  i'\)i'  wliat  pnrpo.so  are  tlicy  fallowing  this  conrdo  of  choini.stry  ? — Thoy  aro  usually  metal- 
workors  in  linvii ;  also  a  few  druggisis,  one  or  hvo  ciigiiicera  and  surveyors,  ouc  or  two  baukcra,  aud 
uno  or  two  l'annor.-<. 

(i'.)!)0.  Jli)ii.  W.  Oi.ihornr.'}  Can  you  toll  us  whether  chemists  in  lilngland  have  lo  acquire  a  certain 
kiiowlcdno  of  clieiiiistry  bet'oro  they  can  dispense  drugs? — Yes  j  they  aro  cxamiued,  1  suppose,  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall. 

G9D1.  Do  vou  know  what  the  examination  is? — At  t!io  present  moment  I  cannot  deflno  the  limits 
of  it. 

G092.  You  do  not  know  what  thoy  are  examined  in  before  they  can  practise  as  chemists? — They 
arc  OMUiiiiii'd,  I  siipiioso,  in  materia  mmlirn  to  a  cirtain  extent,  as  well  as  in  cheini.slry. 

U!K)  >.  Hut  I  moan  as  regards  cUemislry  ? — Our  ciiemislry  goes  considerably  beyond  the  require- 
ments for  aputiiecaries  in  Kiif^laiul. 

Giink  Have  you  any  conditions  imposed  upon  you  relative  to  taking  private  pupils? — Xo ;  wo 
Bitnply  rliaigo  the  University  fees,  the  saiiio  as  for  ordinary  matriculated  students. 

Gi)!Jo.  J'rofcKsor  CmIc.']  Do  you  ;4ive  lectures  in  chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture? — No,  except 
ns  it  comes  in  tlie  course.  For  ioslance,  in  h.'ulurin'.^  on  lime  1  take  occasion  to  say  all  that  is 
impoitaiit  upon  tliC  relaiion  of  lime  to  agriculture.  The  same  with  phosphates  and  other  substances. 
There  is  no  separate  cour.^o  for  a^'ricultural  students,  but  a  great  deal  is  included  ia  the  lectures  which 
is  suitaiilo  for  auricultural  students. 

Gi'OG.  Do  you  s've  lectures  on  the  nature  of  soils? — It  comes  in  in  the  same  way. 

G097.  Dr.  Hector.']  I  suppose  all  that  could  be  said  about  the  chemistry  of  soils  could  be  included 
in  a  very  small  part  of  the  lectures  on  chemistry  ? — It  would  not  occupy  much  time  ;  I  dare  say  five  or 
si.K  lectures  would  exhaust  ir  pretty  well. 

GODS  But  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  a  person  requiring  for  business  purposes  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  cliemistiy,  tliat  he  should  have  his  knowledge  limited  merely  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
agricultural  aspei-t  of  the  quest-iou  ? — Ho  should  first  get  up  the  general  subject,  and  then  take  ic  up  in 
its  agricultural  applications. 

t)999.  Hon.  W.  Oisbornc.']  I.s  the  agricultural  part  included  in  the  instruction  you  give  to  the 
teachers  ? — Not  to  any  s^rent  extent. 

7000.  Frofeaxor  Ulr.'c!'.]  I  observe  that  according  to  the  work  allotted  to  you  in  connection  with 
t!ie  School  of  ilines,  you  will  ulti;nately  have  nine  hours  per  week  more  than  at  present — namelv,  six  in 
metallurgy  and  three  iu  assaying.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  do  this  without  assistance? — I 
shall  certainly  teach  these  subjects.  If  1  can  get  assistance,  so  much  the  better;  but  if  not,  I  shall  do  it 
myself. 

7001.  Hon.  TV.  Gisboriie.'}  Is  your  laboratory  a  pretty  complete  one  ? — Yes. 

7002.  AV'iiere  i.^  it? — Tn  the  University  buildings. 

700^].  friif'essor  Gook.]  Have  you  no  assistance  at  all  ? — -None  whatever.  I  do  all  the  cleaning  of 
apparatus  of  the  lecture-room  aud  laboratory  myself,  and,  indeed,  do  everything  else.  I  work  at  present 
about  I  welve  hours  a  day. 

7001.  And  prepare  your  own  experiments? — Do  everything. 

7005.  Dr.  Heciur.]  Cannot  you  get  a  senior  student  to  assist  yoti  ? — My  pupils  help  me  to  some 
extent. 

700G.  Have  yon  no  senior  pupil  wiio  would  be  glad  of  the  position  of  assistant  without  remunera- 
tion, on  ai.-conut  of  the  experience  he  would  gain,  aud  of  the  position? — I  think  not.  Tliey  are  all 
working  for  the  course,  and  they  require  all  their  time  for  study.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  have  a  first- 
class  assistant,  with  a  salary  of  £1-30  or  £200  per  annum. 

7007.  The   Chairman.']  Have  you  made  any  application  to  the  University  Council? — No,  not 
within  the  last  three  years,  previously  to  wliich  1  had  an  assistant,  paid  £-30  per  aunum  by  the  Provin-  - 
cial  Grovernment.     I  shall  certainly  make  an  application  when  I  see  any  chance  of  getting  assistance. 

7008.  Frojessor  Coo/c]  When  you  were  first  appointed  did  ic  not  seem  to  you  that  an  assistant 
was  part  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  a  laboratory  in  practical  chemistry  ? — I  expected  an  assistant, 
but  there  was  no  promise  made  to  me  in  this  respect.  It  is  very  desirable  that  I  should  have  an 
assistant. 

7039.  The  Chairman.]  "\Yould  yoti  be  able  to  get  an  assistant  on  the  spot,  or  would  it  be  necessary 
to  send  Home  for  one? — I  think  I  could  get  one  on  the  spot — -one  of  my  own  students — an  advanced 
student.  I  may  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  my  Laboratory  class  is  so  largo  that  I  have  to  split  it 
into  two  sections,  and  tiierefoie  have  to  devote  two  hours  to  laboratory  work  instead  of  one.  The 
class  is  too  large  for  v.orkini;  in  our  small  laboratorv. 

7ulO.  Professor  Uirich.]  If  tiiis  is  t!ie  case  do  not  you  think  the  laboratory,  is  far  too  small  ? — It 
ought  to  be  four  tiaies  its  present  size,  aud  the  lecture-room  ought  to  be  double  the  size. 

7011.  Professor  Cook.']  What  is  the  h:ize  of  the  lecture-room  ? — I  should  say,  roughly,  about  36  feet 
by  20  feat.     It  seats  comf orlably  fifty  students. 
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7012.  Dr.  Jlfic/or.]  What  is  Iho  size  of  the  laboratory? — It  i»  of  about  the  B.imc  dimensions  ;  but 
the  worlting-tablc  and  the  sliclvcs  for  chemicalH  occup)'  ho  much  room  that  not  more  than  fifteen 
studenlH  can  work  conifortably,  and  I  have  twenty-one  laboratory  students. 

701:5.  Jldii.  jr.  Oi/ihor7if.]  Have  you  ever  given  any  public  lectures  ? — Tea;  I  have  lectured  at 
Oamaru,  Anderson's  May,  luvorcargiil,  IJalclutha,  Puerua,  South  Molyneux,  and  Kaikorai. 

701  !■.  And  in  Duncdin? — Yes,  occasionally. 

7015.  Were  they  well  attended  ?— Yes ;  the  occasional  lectures  are  well  attended.      I  have  at 

S  resent  promised  to  lecture  at  Invcrcargill,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  .Agricultural  Society  of  the 
Tatanra.  1  refuse  a  great  many  applications  asking  ine  to  lecture  in  diU'crcnt  jiarts  of  the  country. 
The  dilliciilty  is  in  the  conveyance  of  the  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus.  Jlowever,  I  shall  pro- 
bably hold  a  course  of  lectures  in  Invercargill  during  the  summer  holidays,  for  teachers,  similar  to  the 
course  1  am  giving  here,  so  as  to  i)ut  them  on  the  same  level  as  our  teachers  here. 

701G.  What  are  the  holidays  at  the  University? — Si.\  months'  holiday,  and  six  months'  teaching. 

7017.  Professor  Uroirii^  Is  there  a  midwinter  vacation  ? — There  is,  outside  the  six  months.  There 
is  six  months'  constant  teaching,  including  examinations.  There  is  a  midwinter  Tacation  of  a  fortnight, 
and  that  is  added  on  to  tiio  six  months  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

7018.  Docs  the  six  months  include  the  time  for  matriculation  ? — Yes.  It  may  not  in  all  cases.  If 
the  1st  of  May  happened  to  fall  on  Tuesday  we  would  probably  begin  the  examination  on  Monday.  It 
commences  as  near  the  1st  of  May  as  possible.     Practically  it  does  include  the  time  for  matriculation. 

7019.  Professor  C'jok.]  Does  the  six  months  also  include  the  time  devoted  to  the  annual  college 
examinations  ? — Yes. 

7020.  Jfoii.  jr.  Oisboriie.]  Would  it  in  your  o])inion  be  more  conducive  to  education, in  yonrbranch, 
if  the  holidays  and  time  of  teaching  were  spread  over  the  year  more,  instead  of  there  being  such  a  long 
interval  of  holidays  after  such  a  long  period  of  teaching? — J  am  almost  doubtful  what  answer  to  give 
to  tbat.  I\ry  own  education  having  been  obtained  under  a  system  similar  to  ours,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  two,  and  I  have  not  thought  much  on  the  subject. 

7021.  But  what  is  your  experience  as  a  teacher  ?  You  have  now  been  teaching  here  eight  years. 
Do  you  think  the  students  would  make  more  progress  if  the  term  of  teaching  and  the  term  of  holi- 
days were  not  each  so  long? — I  have  not  had  experience  of  any  other  system  than  our  present  one, 
and  should  not  like  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  point.  For  up-country  students,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  give  them  six  months'  holidays.  It  saves  travelling  expenses  and  the  inconvenience  cf  moving 
about.  They  are  able  also  to  earn  a  little  money,  if  necessary,  to  help  them  on  in  the  winter  course. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  prefer  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  The  students  can  read  up  in  the  holidays  : 
and  the  weather  is  so  hot  in  summer,  and  they  can  apply  themselves  to  their  studies  with  more  vigour 
and  energy  in  the  cold  winter  mouths. 

7022.  TJie  C/inirmnn.]  Would  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing the  Otago  University  Council,  as  to  whether  you  think  it  a  satisfactory  mode  ? — Xo ;  I  have  no 
remarks  to  make  on  that  subject. 

His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Williams  was  sworn  and  examined. 

702.3.  The  Chairman.']  You  are  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court? — Yes. 

7024.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  seat  on  the  Otago  University  Council  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

702.5.  Have  you  held  that  position  long? — About  a  couple  of  years,  I  think.  I  may  say  that 
previously  to  that  I  was  Chairman  of  tiic  Canterbury  College  Board  of  Governors.  I  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  that  body. 

7026.  Are  the  meetings  of  the  University  Council  frequent  ? — About  once  a  month.  I  have  not 
attended  them  as  often  as  I  should  like ;  because  I  am  very  frequently  away,  and  when  I  am  not  away 
I  am  engaged  in  jjublic  business. 

7027.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  as  to  the  frequency  of  adjournments  for  want  of  a 
quorum  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  You  will  probably  get  information  on  that  point  from  the 
Kegistrar. 

7028.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  University 
Council  is  the  best  which  could  be  devised? — •!  should  say  that  at  present  it  probably  is  the  best,  but 
that  when  the  University  becomes  a  more  established  institution,  with  a  number  of  graduates,  it  might 
reasonably  be  altered.  I  have  not  thought  much  about  the  question.  I  have  never  heard  it  discussed 
even.  There  may  be  other  ways.  If  any  other  were  suggested  to  me  1  should  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  I  thought  it  preferable  to  the  existing  mode  or  not. 

7029.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  professors  of  the  University,  or  some  of  them, 
should  have  seats  on  the  Council  r — I  cannot  sav  that  1  have  formed  an  opinion. 

7030.  AVhen  you  were  Ciiairman  of  the  Canterbury  College,  were  the  appointments  to  the  Board 
made  by  the  Provincial  Government,  or  was  there  any  other  mode  of  electing  the  members? — The 
appointments  were  uiade  in  the  first  instance  bv  the  Ordinance  establishing  the  College.  The  members 
were  named  specifically  in  the  Ordinance,  and  ihey  had  power  to  elect  a  chairman. 

7031.  Hon.  W.  Oisborne.]  How  were  vacancies  filled  up  ? — By  the  members  themselves.  I  believe 
that  is  still  the  case. 

7032.  The  Ciiairman.]  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  New  Zealand  University  ? — No. 

7033.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  system  pursued  by  the  New  Zealand 
University  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  colony  ?  I  allude  to  its  being  purely  an  examining  and  not 
a  teaching  body  ? — As  the  New  Zealand  University  is  at  present  constituted  it  could  hardly  be 
anything  else  but  an  examining  body  ;  but  it  is  not  my  ideal  of  a  University  for  the  colony.  My 
opinion  is  that,  if  the  funds  would  allow  of  it,  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be,  at  Auckland 
and  Wellington,  institutions  similar  to  those  which  at  present  exist  in  Otago  and  Canterbury,  and  that 
the  New  Zealand  University  should  consist  of  a  federation  of  these  bodies.  But,  of  course,  that 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question. 

7031.  Hon.  71'  Gisborne.'j  In  your  opinion,  should  the  power  of  granting  degrees  be  confined  to 
the  New  Zealand  University  ? — Certaiuly.     1  think  one  degree-conferring  body  is  ample. 
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70n.'.   The  Chairman.}  If  hucIi  n  Rvntom  of  rolIopoB  on  you  linvo  mentioned  wcro  entablislu'd,  do      Ur.Jutiie* 
voii  tliiiik   tli(<  <'xniniTi(<i'H   for   llin   New   /ciiliitid    UnivcrHily  ''oiilil   \m  found  iimoriUMt   thcKO  coIIc^uk,        li'illiaiiu. 
iiiMli'iid  of  Imviiit;  to  t;o  to  Mcllioiinio  for  llictn  iiM  ill  prcHciit  ? — It  in  puNHililo  tliiit  lliov  minlit.      But  it     -       7T~ 
in  very  d(<Niralil(i  tliiit  our  Hlmidiiid  of  ntlainmcnlH  kIiohIiI   Iio  Ichtcd   by  noiiic  cxlcniiil  Hliiiidurd  — tliat      "°'     ,  lo7U. 
tlicri'  nIioiiIiI   Iio  ("MimiucrN  from  oiilHiilo  tlio  f(doiir.      However,  pcrliaps    I   am  not  (lualificd  to  Mpitak 
will)  iiiiy  dt'i,'r<*f<  of  autliorilv  on  lliat  point.     If  it  ronld  lio  inanai^cd,  I  tliinli  it  would  lio  cxccedinf^ly 
(IcHiralilo  lliat  llio  London  I'nivcrHity,  or  Nonu)  Niniilar  liody,  nliouid  undprluko  tlio  duly  of  examining; 
hut  it  nuiy  ncd  l)i<  prarlicaliUi— ^llicrc  nuiy  bo  dilllcullicH  in  liie  way.     J   tiinipiy  nay  tliat  tlieoretically  it 
WDidd  bo  ailvisalilo,  and  woubl  bo  far  iiiort'  Malislaclory,  tiiat  Ibo  Hlnmlanl  of  attiiinincntH  hero  fibould 
bo  touted  by  hluilcd  porHonH  wiu)  bavo  notbini;  wiiatcvor  to  do  witii  the  Icncliinij. 

7().'t(i.  W't'rc  you  ii  inenibi'r  of  tbo  ()tar;o  Univcrxit}'  Council  when  tbo  milo  of  the  old  University 
buiblin^  took  place  ?— Vcs  ;  but  1  bad  (Uily  vt'ry  recently  ijccomo  a  niondicr,  and  did  not  take  very 
niueb  intorc'Ht  in  tlio  transaction.     I  left  it  to  IIioho  wlio  undcrdtood  tbo  matter  better  tlian  I- did. 

7l>!{7.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  waH  any  strong  feclinj^  on  tlio  part  of  any  inembern  of  tho 
Council  ii';ainst  the  sale  bein-;  mndo  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  1  do.  I  do  not  tiiiiik  thcro  was.  I  waH 
under  tbo  impression  tliat  eveiy  one  was  anxious  to  sell  ;  but  I  may  bo  wronp;. 

70.'),s.  Hon.  fV.  (!i.fl)ornr.]  ]lo\v  was  tlio  siilo  elVoctcd — by  public  auction?— No;  I  think  it  was 
extensively  advcrtinocl,  and  that  we  had  a  f;reat  dilliculty  in  fjettinj,' a  purchaser  at  any  price.  Ah  things 
turned  out,  it  is  probable  that  if  they  had  wailed  a  little  longer  they  would  have  {,'ot  a  better  price; 
but  niv  ini])rossion  was  that  every  one  was  satisfied. 

70Ii!).  T/ir  Ct/ininiiiiii.]  I  f  large  colleges  were  established  in  llie  centres  of  population,  and  federated 
as  you  suggest,  would  you  ])roposo  that  there  should  bo  any  change  in  the  present  mode  of  appointing 
tho  Senate  of  tl\o  New  Zealand  University,  which  is  by  a]ipoiutnient  from  the  (government':' — As  the 
number  of  graduates  increased,  I  should  think  tho  a])pointment  to  the  Senate  might  be  left  to  tho 
graduates,  reserving  iierhaps  to  the  (iovernmenl  the  appointment  of  a  certain  limited  number.  But 
in  the  meantime,  1  should  say  that  tho  present  mode  of  appointment  is  as  good  as  any. 

7010.  lii'v.  W.  J.  I[(il)eiis.\  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  granting  some  power  of  nomination  or 
election  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges  ? — My  meaning  was,  that  if  there  were  three  or  four 
colleges,  the  New  Zcal.ind  University  should  consist  of  a  federation  of  the  colleges  ;  that  each  college 
should  send  up  au  equal  number  of  representatives,  who  would  form  the  governing  body  of  the  New 
Zeal.and  University. 

70il.  Assuming  that  there  were  four  colleges  established,  and  that  the  New  Zealand  University 
consisted  of  a  federation  of  those  colleges,  how  should  the  Senate  of  that  University  be  elected? — I 
should  say  that,  iu  the  first  instance,  the  Senate  of  the  University  should  be  formed  of  representatives 
of  those  colleges.      Whether  there  should  be  au  equal  number  or  not  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

7012.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  in  those  circumstances,  that  the  Governor  in  Council  should 
nominate  a  certain  number  ? — It  might  be  perhaps  necessary  as  a  jirovisioual  measure  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  undesirable,  excejit  as  a  provisional  measure,  that  there  should  be  outside  interference,  or  anything 
■which  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  political  interference  with  the  educational  body. 

7013.  Ron.  TV.  Gi.ihornp.]  The  present  constitution  of  the  New  Zealand  University  is,  that  when 
there  is  a  Convocation  fully  formed — that  is,  when  thirty  graduates  are  iu  existence — the  vacancies 
are  to  be  tilled  up  alternately  by  election  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Convocation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council? — It  may  be  desirable  that  the  appointments  should  be  subject 
to  approval;  but  I  take  it  that  the  principle  of  the  present  or  any  other  constitution  of  the  University 
should  be,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  full-fledged,  so  to  speak — as  soon  as  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
graduates — it  should  govern  itself.  That,  I  think,  would  be  my  answer  to  the  question,  without 
committing  myself  to  details,  which  I  should  be  vei'y  sorry  to  do.  That,  I  think,  is  the  proper  principle, 
however  the  constitution  may  be  altered  in  other  respects. 

7014.  The  New  Zealaud  University  would  be  a  kind  of  self-evolution  from  the  different  colleges  ? — 
That  is  my  idea. 

7015.  Tlie  Chairman.']  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  special  information  with  regard  to  the 
Law  School  which  is  iu  connection  with  the  University  of  Otago  ? — All  I  know  in  reference  to  the 
Law  School  is,  that  there  is  a  Law  Lecturer  who  lectures  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  beyond  that  there  is 
any  special  provision  for  a  Law  School. 

7040.  Have  any  of  the  students  come  up  for  admission  to  the  bar  ? — I  think  several  have.  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  with  certainty  .ts  to  individuals,  but  I  am  pi'etty  sui'e  that  several  have. 

70-47.  By  whom  is  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  now  conducted  ? — By  the  Judges,  so 
far  as  the  law  examination  goes :  the  general-knowledge  examination  the  Judges  have  delegated  to 
skilled  persons.  The  details  of  this  delegation  were  arranged  by  the  Ciiief  Justice.  Papers  are 
prepared  in  Wellington,  printed,  and  distributed  all  over  the  colony. 

7048.  Are  they  prepared  by  any  public  body  like  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  r — No. 

70-19.  By  individuals  chosen  by  the  Judges? — Yes. 

7050.  Are  all  these  examination  pajiers  submitted  to  the  body  of  the  Judges,  or  merely  to  the 
Judge  of  the  district  in  which  the  candidate  resides  ? — The  answers  to  the  examination  papers  in 
general  knowledge  go  to  the  geutlemeu  who  set  the  papers,  and  they  report  to  the  Judges,  and  submit 
a  schedule  as  to  how  the  questions  were  answered  iu  each  case.  The  Judges  take  that  report,  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt  in  any  particular  case,  they  refer  themselves  to  the  answers,  and  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  candidate  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination — that  is,  so  far  as  the  general  knowledge  is 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  law  examination,  the  Judges  set  the  papers  themselves,  sharing  the 
labour  between  them  ;  and  if  the  Judge  who  set  the  papers  has  any  doubt  about  any  jjarticular  paper, 
as  to  whether  the  candidate  has  passed  or  not,  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of  Judges. 

7051.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  desirable  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  law  students  to  study  the 
arts  course  in  the  University,  so  as  to  obtain  a  B.  A.  degree,  with  the  view  of  dispensing  with  the  general- 
knowledge  examination  as  at  present  conducted — to  make  it  compulsory  to  pass  the  B.  A.  degree,  instead 
of  the  general-knowledge  examination  ? — So  far  as  barristers  go,  it  might ;  so  far  as  solicitors  go,  it  would 
be  imposing  an  examination  rather  harder  than  that  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected. 
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Mr.  Justice  70')2.  Is  Latin  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  gcnoral-knowledgo  examination  for  solicitors  ? — Yes. 

M'iUiamn.  70o.'i.   Hon.  W.  Gixbunie.'\   AUli()Uf,'li  tlicri;  is  iin  iwaniiiiatiou  of  a  iniuli  more  (llllli.'ult  cliarartcr 

,       imposcil  upon  tlioi<e  who  wish  to  Ijccoujo  barrister.s,  Kiill,  solit-itorB,  liy  pasninirthe  inl'fi-ior  exauiinuiion 

Juno  21, 1S7J.     j^jjj  giviii;;  two  years'  nion!  hcrvico,  can  qualify  tlicmsulvts  at  oiico  to  act  aa  barriblura  without  under- 
goiuj^  the  liii,'licr  examination  ? — Tlittt  is  so. 

TOol.  Professor  S/iaiitl.]  The  proyranimo  of  the  barriHters'  examination  frr-ms  to  bcMmilar  to  what 
is  picscrihcJ  fur  tlie  JJ.A.  di'grce  of  the  IS'i-w  Zealand  UnivcrHity.  Do  you  know  whclhcr  the  papcra 
which  are  8cl  are  of  a  tjiinihir  character? — 1  have  never  ."ecu  any  of  the  ^>cw  Zealand  Uiiiver.Hity  pajjcrs. 
I  ishouhl  think  tiie  papers  set  would  bo  very  much  the  same  as  those  for  an  ordinary  pa^s  dei^rcc.  If 
they  are  nor,  they  could  easily  be  made  so,  if  it  were  thought  deeirable ;  but  1  tiiiiik  ilicy  are  pretty 
much  the  same. 

70.J.J.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  relieve  the  Judges  from  the  responsibility  of  examining  in  law,  and 
transfer  the  duty  to  the  University  ? — 2\ot  altogether.  Ihe  University  might  take  part  of  the 
examination  ;  but  some  of  the  subjects  are  certainly  not  of  a  kind  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  bo 
proper  for  the  University  to  teach  ;  for  instance,  tlic  procedure  and  prictico  of  tiio  Courts,  and  the 
provisions  of  local  statutes.  So  far  as  the  princip'cs  of  law  arc  concernoil,  I  presume  any  University 
iliat  conferred  degrees  in  law  would  teach  them.  If  a  person  held  a  law  degree,  he  mii,'ht  very  properly 
be  e.xcuscd  a  great  portion  of  the  law  examination,  lie  could  hardly  bo  excused  all.  I'or  instance, 
the  University  could  hardly  take  u|)on  itself  to  teach  the  procedure  of  the  tjui>reme  Court,  or  matters 
of  procedure  generally.  1  presume  the  necessary  qualilications  for  a  law  decree  would  include  the  law 
of  contracts,  the  principles  of  equity,  tho  law  of  real  and  personal  properly.  Those  might  all  be  very  well 
taught  b)-  the  University.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Xew  Zealand  University  requires  for  a  law  de<,'rcc  ; 
but,  if  the  qualifications  arc  at  all  similar  to  those  required  by  the  Universiiy  of  Cambridge,  the  degree 
might  very  well  be  taken  as  a  sul)stitute  for  a  great  part  of  the  present  law  examination. 

705G.  I  hand  your  Honor  a  Calendar  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  by  which  you  will  see  the 
programme  of  examination  for  the  LL.B.  degree.  I  should  like  to  know  wheihcr  that  programme  is 
similar  to  the  examination  which  is  set  before  intendini;  barristers  by  the  Judges? — In  lioman  law, 
yes;  jurisprudence  and  eonstilulional  history,  yes ;  English  law  of  personal  ri^^lits  and  tho  rights  of 
property,  probably  it  would  be.     It  depends  upon  how  the  subjects  are  treated  by  the  University. 

7057.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  programme  is  similar?  —  Taking  page  5S  of  the  University 
Calendar,  and  what  is  there  set  down  as  required  of  a  candidate  for  tiio  degree  of  LL.B.,  I  say  that 
whether  or  not  that  would  be  accepted  by  tlie  Judges  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  law  examiuatioi>, 
or  any  part  of  it,  required  of  barristers,  would  depeud  ujion  tho  way  in  which  the  subjects  were  treated 
bv  tho  University.  Then,  if  I  refer  to  page  82  of  the  Calendar  and  to  the  text-books  jirescribed,  and 
tind  that  simply  '•  Stephen's  Commentaries  "  are  prescribed,  I  certainly  say  that  would  not  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  examination,  and  that  I  had  no  idea  the  University  granted  degrees  U|ion  sucii 
easy  terms.  The  law  degree  of  the  Universiiy  of  Cauibrid;:e  is  quite  a  diHerent  thin*:.  If  the  standard 
for  the  New  Zealand  University  LL.B.  degree  were  assimilated  to  anylhing  approaching  the  standard 
of  the  Cambridge  LL.B.  degree,  it  might  very  well  be  taken  by  tiie  Judges  as  a  substitute  for  all  tho 
present  law  examination,  except  the  purel}'  practical  part,  and  New-  Z(  aland  statute  law. 

7058.  Hon.  TV.  Gisbonie.'j  You  consider  the  standard  j>rcscribed  by  the  New  Zealand  University 
for  the  LL  B.  degree  an  unsatisfactory  one  ? — Very  unsatisfactory.  I  am  a  graduate  in  law  of  Cam- 
bridge myself,  and  therefore  I  feel  a  personal  interest  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  for  the  LL  B. 
degree  in  the  New  Zealand  Universilj'.  The  University  of  Cambridge  of  late  years  baa  done  a  very 
great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  its  law  examinations. 

705t).  ProfcMor  Side'\  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  requirements  of  the  New  Zealand  University  in 
the  general  progrannne  of  the  examination,  as  given  at  page  5S  of  the  Calendar? — There  are  different 
ways  of  interpreting  it. 

7030.  Professor  jBrojrre.]  But  as  a  mere  general  programme  ? — I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

7061.  Professor  Sale']  Then  what  you  are  dissatisfied  with  is  the  mode  iu  which  that  programme 
is  interpreted  by  the  announcement  on  paye  81  ? — Quite  so. 

70ij2.  Professor  S'laiid.'}  Is  the  standard  of  tlie  examination  i'l  general  knowledge  for  the  LL.  B. 
degree  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  in  your  opinion,  a  satisfactory  one  ? — The  examination  would  bo 
a  satisfactory  one  if  for  jurisprudence,  which  the  candidates  v.ould  Lave  an  opportunity  of  studying 
afterwards,  some  knowled^'C  of  mathematics  were  required. 

70(j;!.  Professor  Sole.]  Is  the  possession  of  a  law  degree  of  an\'  real  value  to  a  barrister  in 
England  ?  I  mean,  dots  it  place  him  in  a  belter  position  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  ? — It  places 
liiin  in  a  better  position  in  tliis  way  :  it  compels  him  to  study  the  principles  of  law.  It  may  uoc  be  a 
direct  pecuniary  benelit  to  him. 

7UG1.  "Wh.nt  I  meant  was,  is  the  possession  of  a  degree  a'.r.ong  solicitors,  for  instance,  of  any  real 
value  ? — No.  I  do  iiot  think  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  of  any  advantage  in  that  way  ;  but  tho  iact 
of  a  man  having  studied  the  subjects  required  for  a  law  degree  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  very  great 
assistance  to  him — at  any  rate  in  the  hiuher  branch  of  the  profession. 

7065.  What  direct  inducement,  then,  would  there  be  for  an  intending  barrister  to  pass  through 
the  L^niversiiy  course  and  take  a  law  degree? — He  would  be  excused  the  general-knowledge  exai/iiiia- 
tion  ;  if  the  standard  required  by  the  University  were  satisfactory,  he  would  be  excn-<ed  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  law  examination  ;  and  by  "  The  Law  Practitioners  Act  Amendment  Act,  18(15,"  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  graduate  would  render  it  unneces.''ary  for  him  to  undergo  any  tcrta  of  clerkship  or  pupil- 
age, but  would  render  him  eligible  for  admission  as  a  barrister  at  once. 

70GG.  Hon.  W.  Gisborne.]  Do  you  consider  the  present  system  of  examination  for  solicitors  and 
barristers  satisfactory — that  is,  allowing  a  solicitor,  b)'  two  years'  longer  service,  to  become  a  barrister 
without  undergoing  any  barrister's  examination? — No;  I  think  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  I  think  it 
is  exceedingly  desirable  I'or  very  many  reasons  tliat  the  Bar,  the  lii'_dier  brauch  of  the  profession,  should 
comprise  men  of  culture  ;  and  there  is  no  security  whatever  for  that. 

7067.  While  there  is  a  sort  of  pretence  of  security,  there  is  no  real  security  ? — Exactly. 
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Jfr.  l)iiilricl-Juil|;o  IIatiioatk  wiih  Hworn  nnd  cxnmiiipd.  Diilriri-Judjt 

7(l«>t.   Thf  Olinii-win,.]   Voil  nri.  Di-lrirt  .lildyc  for  tlio  DiBti-ict  i.f  IJuiifdiii  ?— Vcm.  HalhyaU. 

7lMl!).   Anil  Ui'HuliMil,  .Ma^^iiilrnln  ?  —  Vom.  June  24  1870. 

7(l7i>.   I  Im'Iii'Vc  Villi  liold  11  Hcat  on  tim  CouiumI  of  the  I'liiviTHily  of  OtiiRo?— yen. 

7071.   Iliiw  limi;  liavo  ymi  lu'oii  a  mciiibei-  oltlit^  Coiiiicil  ■'— .Mi.'iit  (wo  jciirn. 

7ci7l!.  lliivo  Villi  roniii'il  liny  ii|>ini(in  iih  (o  wlifllwr  dm  prcHCMil  iimiio  of  a|i|iointiiiK  tlic  Council — 
nniiii  ly,  iiiiumiiiiiiin  liy  the  (iovc'iiiiiicnl  — Ih  ilic  iiidmI  iliHualilo  iiu'ilioil  i* — I  liiive  iiol  lurncd  llial  Hub- 
jri'l  ill  my  iiiiiid  at  a'l.      I  •■iili  H(<i>t!ial  it  ii:iH  Imlh  advitnlii:;!-^  ami  iliHadMiiila^^cK. 

7<<7;i.  .\ii<  iiuotiiiuH  of  llio  t'liuiiril  lii'id  riTiiiienlly  ?— .MonUily,  I  liiinli,  and  outa:  iuiial  iiicctingii 
:iH  buKirii'Mi  limy  iiiicrvi'iiK. 

707I..  Jiati  ihcri'  been  any  iiiconvcnicnco  felt  in  faiiHci|Uciico  of  adjoiiniiiieiitH  for  want  of  a 
qnoruin? — Nut  diifiiij,'  llio  liiiio  J  liiivo  Ihmii  a  inciiilu-r.  Tlioto  liavo  bicn  Hcvi-ral  oirabioim  wbini 
biisini'Ms  was  done  wilhonl  a  (|Ui)niin,  and  rcHidiilioii.s  wert)  panHi'd  al'ltTrtardH  validaliiij,'  it. 

7ti7o  Ah  a  nilf,  dn  you  tliink  llio  iiicnilicrN  of  tlio  Coiiiiril  am  aittiiti\c  in  ailuiidiii;^  tlio  regular 
mot'tinijH  of  the  Coiinoilf  —  1  lliiiik  a  pro|)ortioii  of  them  arc,  uiul  hoiiio  arc  not. 

7()7(!.  Is  thcro  any  provision  for  llio  forfeiture  of  a  scat  htdd  by  a  uicuibfr  of  the  Council  ? — \ot 
that  I  am  awaro  of. 

7077.  Is'on-atioiulaiieo  dorw  not  dJHqunlify  a  member  l* — I  d«  not  think  biicIi  a  power  has  ever 
been  ovcrcisod.     It  is  po.ssiblo  llio  (ioveniinont  niiij;ht  recall  an  np|)ointmcnt  if  a  cumplaiiit  were  made. 

7U7S.  llut  would  non-altendiinco  lor  four,  live,  or  8i.\  inonili.s  compel,  as  a  matter  of  eourac,  the 
forfeiture  of  a  sraf:' — I  am  not  .-iware  of  any  ri'i^ulation  to  that  effect. 

7070.  J)o  the  meinber.s  hold  their  seats"  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  r^I  presume  for  life;  I 
know  iiiitiiinp;  to  the  colli ravy. 

70S0  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Council  when  the  sole  of  the  University  building  to  the  Colonial 
Bank  took  place 'r — Mo. 

70sL.  Uo  you  know  if  there  was  any  fccline;  in  tlic  city  about  its  being  sold  too  clioaply  ?  Or  do 
you  think  there  was  a  lair  value  obtained  for  itr" — As  a  public  man,  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  I 
do  not  think  tliere  was  any  feeling  of  that  kind.  The  fact  is,  the  bujlding  huii;;  in  the  market  for 
some  time.  Tliero  were  several  coinpeliiors.  1  have  never  heard  any  opinion  expresssjd  that  it  was 
sold  too  (hcaidy. 

70S2.  M'ei-o  you  a  number  of  the  Council  when  the  Olago  University  became  afllliated  to  the 
New  Zealand  University-' — No. 

7os;5.  .\re  you  aware  of  any  advantages  that  were  reaped  by  the  Otago University  from  alElialion? 
— Quito  the  contrary.     I  see  many  disadvantages. 

70S-1.' Would  you  meiilion  some  of  the  disadvantages? — T  look  upon  the  University  of  New  Zea- 
land as  altO!i;ether  imsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony.  It  is  not  a  plant  of  indigenous 
f;rowth  ;  it  is  an  iinpdrtalion  of  a  verv  cumbrous  cliaraeter,  and  in  my  opinion  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  educational  interests  in  the  colony.  1  think,  if  such  an  insiitution  were 
required,  it  would  have  been  far  belter  lo  have  waited  uniil  liiere  was  an  actual  demand  for  it.  If  one 
or  more  eid'eges  had  been  in  existence,  and  had  asked  for  some  central  ruling  body  in  regard  to  the 
giving  of  degrees,  there  minhi  have  been  some  reason  for  it ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  lo  import  an  insti- 
tution th.it  niiijht  lie  very  suitable  in  London— where  all  the  other  Universities  kept  the  Dissenters 
out  altogether,  and  wtre  more  schools  for  the  aristocracy  and  for  the  Church  of  England  than  anything 
el.-^e — but  which  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this  colony.  The  London  University 
may  have  been  a  necessity  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  good  reason  why  such  an  insti- 
tution as  we  have  in  the  New  Zealand  Uuiver.-'ify  was  considered  suitable  for  us,  or  to  bo  at  all 
requisite. 

70S5.  In  the  matter  of  granting  degrees  in  New  Zealand,  do  you  tldnk  tlic  power  should  be 
confined  to  one  body,  or  that  there  might  be  more  than  one  degree-conferring  body  in  the 
colony  ? — That  is  a  point  I  have  not  exactly  made  up  my  mind  upon.  1  share  in  the  opinion  of  some 
educational  reformers,  or  University  reformers,  in  Eui;land,  that  degrees  are,  in  themselves,  not  of  the 
value  which  is  attributed  to  them.  No  barrister  ever  increases  his  practice  through  having  a  degree  to 
his  name.  His  employment  depends  npoti  his  own  innate  and  acquired  talent,  independent  of  any 
ik'nree.  No  English  clergyman  ever  attaches  a  degree  to  his  name  ;  if  he  does,  it  is  not  generally 
valued.  It  may  be  necessary  for  teaching  institutions  to  issue  degrees  as  certificates  of  attendance  and 
merit;  but  I  do  not  .attach  any  high  value  to  a  degree  in  itself.  Tiierefore  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  an  institution  of  the  cumbrous  character  of  tlie  New  Zealand  University  to  be  established  at  an 
exlravau;ant  expense  in  a.  voung  country,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  granting  degrees.  Parliament,  you 
are  aware,  intended  quite  otherwise  when  the  University  was  founded.  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
teaching  institution;  but  the  i;entletuen  who  got  control  of  the  reins  at  that  time  carried  out  some 
crotciiets  of  their  own.  Parliament  has  so  far  confirmed  that  by  the  Act  of  1874;  but  my  opinion 
remains  unaltered. 

7()SC.  It'-v.  H'.  J.  Uahens.]  In  saying  that  the  New  Zealand  University  was  intended  to  bo  a 
teaching  body,  are  you  speaking  from  jn-ivate  kuowdedge  of  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  or  from  any  documentary  evidence  that  is  open  lo  the  public? — I  am  speaking  upon  two 
grounds  :  first,  the  statute  itself  ;  and,  second,  debates  ou  tha  subject  in  the  House  of  Iicprescntatives, 
which  I  led  myself.     The  lIou»e  confirmed  the  views  I  held  at  the  time. 

7o.s7.  "Was  that  as  long  ago  as  lb70,  wh(n  the  Act  was  passed? — No;  iu  1S71  and  1S72. 

70SS.  The  University  Act  was  passed,  I  think,  in  1S70? — Yes,  I  think  ic  was.  The  Act  itself  is 
quite  clear  to  my  mind. 

70S9.  Ti'ie  Chairman.']  Ave  you  aware  that  in  the  original  University  Act  there  was  a  provision 
for  amalgamation  with  the  Otago  Universifv? — Yes. 

70!;u.  At  that  time  the  Otago  Univci'sity  was  a  teaching  body,  I  think  ? — Yes.  The  intention 
then  was,  that  the  Otat;o  University  slrinld  be  the  University  of  New  Zealand — should  merge  into 
that ;  but,  on  account,  1  believe,  of  some  inaction  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  statute  was  allowed 
to  lapse.     What  the  cause  of  that  was  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  although  I  may  have  my  suspicions. 
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Dittrict-Jndge  7091.  Dr.  Hector.']  Did  not  the  University,  under  the  Act  of  1870,  perform  certain  functions  as  a 

Bathgate.        teacliing  body,  by  ppcndinii;  i;l,.")00  a  year  in  paying  teachers? — So  far  as  I  know,  they  created  a 

T  ^„„     systoni  of  tlieir  own,  \viii<'h  was  not  coiite«i|)lal(.'J.     Tbey  alllliated  a  iiuiiibor  of  siihools  of  no  educa- 

'         ■    tional  Klamlinn^,  and  sp('nl  money  that  way;   but  I  bclievo  tliat  I'arlianu'nt  basso  far  fouml  fault  with 

tbi'ir  proceedings  tluit  any  jjower  of  that  kind  bas  been  taken  away  from  tbein  by  tbe  Act  of  l.S7i. 

7U!)2.  Hon.  IV.  (lUhonie.']  You  saiil  that  it  was  tbrouj^'b  some  inaction  on  tiic  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  tliat  flio  University  of  Otago  was  not  merj,'ed  into  tbe  New  Zealand  University.  The 
intb  section  of  the  Act  of  1870  says,  "  If  tiie  said  Council  of  the  said  University  of  Otago  shall,  within 
fii.v  months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  enter  into  such  agreement  as  aforesaid  for  dissolving  the  said 
University  and  for  the  transfer  of  i(s  endowments,  then  the  said  University  of  New  Zealand  shall  bo 
established  at  Duncdin,  in  tbe  said  Province  of  Otago,  or  in  default  thereof  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  may  be  founded  in  accordance  w  ith  the  provisions  of  (bis  Act  at  such  other  place  within  the 
said  colony  as  the  Governor  of  tlie  colony  shall,  with  tbe  advice  of  his  Executive  Council,  direct." 
How  was  it  the  fault  of  the  Government  of  tbe  day  that  the  University  of  Otago  did  not  do  this,  which 
would  have  brouglit  about  the  establishment  of  the  Uiiivcr.-iily  of  New  Zealand  at  Dunedin? — I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  tbe  events  of  that  day;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  six  months  were 
allowed  to  lapse  through  some  inaction  of  tbe  Government  of  tbe  day. 

7008.  The  Government  of  the  day  could  not  do  anyl  bing.  1 1  rested  between  the  two  Universities. 
If  tbe  two  Universities  could  couie  to  an  agreement  within  six  months,  then  the  New  Zealand  Uni- 
versity was  to  be  established  at  Dunedin  ? — 'i'bereis  a  condition  precedent, so  to  speak:  Was  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand  established  by  law  at  the  time  ?  Had  it  been  constituted?  Had  the  necessary 
Proclamations  beeu  issued  ? 

701)1.  The  Ghnirmnn.']  Could  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  were  the  conditions  of  afiUliation 
agreed  to  by  tbe  University  of  Otago? — No,  I  cannot. 

7095.  1  find  it  stated  in  tbe  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Otago,  "  Tbe  latter  (the  University 
of  Otago)  bound  itself  to  become  afiiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  to  hold  in  abeyance  its 
power  of  granting  degrees,  and  to  waive  the  claim  which  it  bad  advanced  to  a  Eoyal  charter."  Are 
you  aware  that  those  were  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Otago  University  ?^1  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
whatever  is  in  print ;  but  I  take  thi.s  exception,  that  the  University  Council  had  no  power  to  agree  to 
such  terms.  Tbe  University  of  Otago  having  power  to  grant  degi-ees,  that  power  cannot  be  allowed  to 
lie  in  abeyance,  or  be  taken  away,  except  by  a  superior  authority — by  Parliament,  or  by  the  Provincial 
Council.  I  am  perfectly  clear  upon  this  point,  that  the  University  Council  had  no  power  to  agree  to 
such  terras. 

7090.  And  they  exceeded  their  powers  in  agreeing  to  such  terms  ? — Yes,  it  was  ultra  vires 
altogether. 

7097.  Is  tbe  University  of  Otago  abiding  by  those  terms  at  present  ? — In  one  way  they  may  be, 
but  in  another  way  tbey  are  not.  .So  far  as  granting  degrees  is  concerned,  they  are  not  exercising  that 
power  ;  but  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  University  Council  I  have  held  tbe  view  that  the  University 
has  tbe  power,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance — that  to  do  so  is  illegal,  irregular, 
and  ultra  vires — and  I  have  urged  very  strongly  that  the  University  of  Otago  should  disassociate  itself 
from  tbe  New  Zealand  University',  and  stand  upon  its  own  feet,  and  therefore  be  of  more  use. 

7098.  And  what  did  tbe  University  Council  of  Otago  say  to  that  proposition  of  yours  with  regard 
to  disassociating  itself  ? — They  have  agreed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  eliarter  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, to  enable  the  degrees  to  be  recognized  all  over  tbe  Empire. 

7099.  Have  tbey  passed  any  resolution  in  favour  of  disassociating  themselves? — They  have  passed 
no  formal  resolution  as  yet,  either  upon  tbe  subject  of  discontinuing  the  affiliation  or  of  granting 
degrees.  They  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  that  end,  and,  if  I  am  spared  as  a 
member  of  the  Otago  University,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  will  use  my  utmost  efforts  to  get 
that  disassnciation  carried  out,  and  to  enable  tbe  Otago  University  to  stand  entirely  independent  of 
any  other  body  in  tbe  meantime. 

7100.  Hon.  TV.  Gishorne.']  With  reference  to  the  delay  in  the  summoning  of  the  Council  being 
the  fault  of  the  Government,  are  you  aware  that  tbe  Act  itself  provided  no  means  for  tbe  Council 
being  summoned  together  after  it  was  appointed,  and  that  the  delay  occurred  through  that  circum- 
stance, and  that,  after  all,  tbe  Governor  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  calling  the  Council? — 
You  may  be  perfectly  right ;  I  state  my  opinion  just  as  a  mere  general  opinion. 

7101.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Cou7icil  was  appointed,  after  tbe  Act  was  passed? — I  believe 
tbe  fact  remains  as  I  said — that  the  six  months  were  allowed  to  elapse. 

7102.  Not  before  the  Council  was  appointed? — I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  believe  the 
Government  of  the  day  were  very  glad  that  the  time  did  elapse. 

7103.  When  was  the  Act  pas.<icd?— On  the  12th  September,  1870. 

7101.  A\^hen  was  tbe  Council  appointed? — As  I  am  a  witness  upon  oath,  I  do  not  see  that  I 
should  go  into  questions  of  that  kind;  that  is  evidence  that  is  already  in  print  before  the  Commission. 

710.J.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Gazette  of  the  ISth  February,  1871,  there  was  published  an 
Order  in  Council  appointing  the  University  Council? — No. 

7100.  Are  you  aware  that  tbe  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  day,  in  writing  on  the  28th  April,  1871, 
said,  ''I  regret  the  delay  that  will  have  occurred,  after  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  before  their 
meeting  can  take  place ;  but  the  Act  unfortunately  omits  to  provide  the  exact  mode  of  calling  together 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  "  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  correspondence.  I  was  only  giving  a. 
general  impression. 

7107.  You  are  merely  giving  a  passing  impression  of  your  own  mind? — If  my  impression  is  an 
erroneous  one  I  shall  he  most  happy  to  correct  it. 

7108.  You  state  that  tbe  expense  of  the  present  University  was  extravagant.  The  University  held 
its  last  session  in  Dunedin  in  March  last.  Do  you  remember  its  accounts  being  published?— When  I 
use  tbe  word  'extravagance,"  I  do  not  mean»  to  apply  tbe  term  to  tbe  details — thev  may  be  all  very 
justly  incurred — but  I  do  say  that  £3,000  a  year  upon  such  an  institution  is  an  absurdity  in  this  young 
country,  and  that  we  have  no  equivalent  value — no  advantage. 
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7100.   Do  viHi  riiuciiilior  liow  luiicli  of  I  lint  i,';j,()0()  ii  ypiir  wnn  invenlcd  in  »<cliolnr«lii|)H? — But  who    DUlrielJud^e 
cot  llio  HcIiolai-MliipH:''     MoyH  wIiomo  imrciitH  nii^lil  liiivo  ncnl  lliciii  to  Oxl'onl  or  Ciimbriilj^e  if  they  liked.        Balhgatt. 
The  soum  of  moiiic  of  llio  wonllhii'Ht  moii  in  tho  cohiriy  ({ot  llicnc  HclioluriihipH.     I  diH|)Ulo  the  cxpfdicin-y       ,„.T7~i»ro 
of  the  whole  Hynti'in  ol  tlio  rsow  /ciilaiid  I  iiivcr»ily. 

7110.  I  i\m  ronliiiin;;  inyHclf  now  to  the  quoBtioii  nn  to  how  the  .C3,000  a  year  in  Bpoiit,  not  aH  to 
how  the  Bchoiuridiips  arc  ;;nintcd.  Aro  you  iiwiwo  thut  more  lliaii  half  of  that  i;!},()01)  a  year  in  ilcvoted 
exi'limivcly  to  iho  foiiiuiin;;  of  HcholarBliipH  r* — It  may  bo  ho  ;  I  havo  no  rcawon  to  doubt  tliat.  Hut  I  do 
not  ailniit  tho  ovpiilifncv  of  an  in.sliliilion  hucIi  aM  tho  N('w  Zealand  University  founding'  Heholar- 
hhipH  to  till  the  ])oi'liet»  of  fj<'"tlt'i"P"  «'"'  •■'i'<'  "'^'l  "'•'"  t"  t-dueate  their  Honw. 

7111.  You  renienilicr  tho  art-ounln  being  publiHlicd? — 1  ju«t  glanced  at  the  accounts.  I  think  I 
showed  Honio  of  llieiu  up  in  I'arliainent. 

7lli;.  I  mean  tiie  accounts  of  what  was  spent  last  year? — No  ;  I  did  not  examine  them  last  year : 
but  1  roccdicel  the  oM  ones,  beeanso  thoy  showed  a  largo  accrued  Scholarship  Fund,  and  also  a  balance 
on  ihe  right  side  with  regard  to  the  expeuso  of  the  meetings. 

71LH.  Hut  aro  you  aware  that  all  the  lauded  emlowincnts  which  had  been  given  to  the  New 
Zealand  Univcr.sity  were  taken  away? — No  ;  1  am  aware  of  tho  contrary — that  they  had  no  land  at 
all.  Tho  lands  set  aside  in  tho  original  Aet  do  not  belong  to  tho  New  Zealand  University  constituted 
subsequently.  The  lands  were  tirst  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  a  Now  Zealand  University,  but 
not  to  this  singular  body  that  you  call  the  New  Zealand  University. 

7111.  Hut  tho  Act  which  established  it  called  it  bo? — It  may  have  palled  it  so,  but  it  is  not  the 
University  that  was  contemplated  when  the  lands  were  set  aside  for  educational  purposes. 

711.").  liut  tho  lands  were  practically  vested  in  the  New  Zealand  University  constituted  by  the 
Act  of  1870.  were  they  not  : — 1  do  not  think  so. 

7110.  They  had  a"  iiduuiary  right  'r — I  do  not  think  so. 

7117.  "Weil,  those  lands  were  handed  back  again.  The  Otago  University  got  the  lands  which  had 
been  reserved  in  Otago  and  Southland.  Tliey  reverted  back  to  the  Otago  University? — I  think  Par- 
liament came  to  a  wise  conclusion — at  any  rate  it  was  the  only  good  thing  in  the  Act  of  1871 — when  it 
resolved  that  the  lands  should  be  set  aside  tor  local  Universities. 

711S.  1  am  only  asking  you  as  to  the  fact.  Did  the  laud  which  had  been  vested  in  the  New- 
Zealand  University  revert  back  to  the  Otago  University? — The  Otago  University  has  nothing — not  an 
inch  of  land — but  what  is  vested  in  it  by  statute. 

7110.  The  statute  of  1S71  gave  tho  Otago  University  10,000  acres? — Tes  ;  but  these  10,000  acres 
are  in  the  southern  district  of  the  Middle  Island. 

71'J0.  Had  the  New  Zealand  University,  under  the  Act  of  1874,  any  endowment  at  all  except  the 
£3,000  a  year  ? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

7121.  And  you  consider  that  with  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  it,  and  the  founding  of  scholar- 
ships, that  endowment  was  an  extravagant  endowment  ? — "Well,  I  just  think  it  unsuitable  to  our 
circumstances.  I  would  leave  Universities,  like  everything  else,  to  grow  according  to  the  natural 
demand.  If  Auckland,  or  AVellington,  or  Canterbury  can  aflbrd  to  keep  up  a  University,  by  all 
means  let  them  have  it ;  and  if  Parliament,  or  the  local  Legislature,  assigned  land  to  them,  by  all 
means  let  them  have  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  local  education. 

7122.  Do  Tou  approve  of  there  being  colleges  at  the  principal  centres,  all  these  colleges  aggre- 
gately constituting  one  New  Zealand  University  for  the  purpose  of  granting  degrees  ?— I  -would 
certainly  approve  of  local  Universities  where  the  demand  exists,  the  same  as  I  approve  of  the  Otago 
University  because  a  demand  exists  for  it  here.  The  expediency  of  having  any  central  University  for 
a  colony  which  is,  you  may  sar.  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  is  against  my  experience.  My  experience 
of  University  tuition  goes  this  way  :  In  England,  as  1  have  before  observed,  the  leading  Universities 
were  merely  Universities  for  the  Church  of  England  and  the  aristocracy.  A  Manchester  man  or  a 
Liverpool  man,  particularly  if  he  were  a  Dissenter,  if  he  desired  a  University  education,  could  not  get 
it.  Now,  in  Scotland  it  was  totally  the  reverse.  "We  had  Universities  there  in  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  country — two  at  St.  Andrew's,  two  at  Aberdeen,  one  at  Glasgow,  and  one  at  Edinburgh.  The 
poorest  lad,  if  he  possessed  ability,  had  it  in  his  po-n-er  to  obtain  a  University  education  and  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  such  as  Carlyle  is  doing  now — an  excellent  example  of  the  working  of  local 
"Cmversities. 

7123.  "What  is  your  distinction  between  a  University  and  a  college? — I  suppose  it  is  almost  a 
doubtful  point.  A  University  may  mean  an  instittition  for  the  teaching  of  all  the  different  branches 
of  learning  ;  a  college,  literally,  may  be  a  collection  of  ditferent  professors,  but  not  necessarily 
including  all  the  branches  of  learning. 

7121.  Do  you  approve  of  there  being  more  than  one  educational  body  in  New  Zealand  having  the 
power  of  granting  degrees  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

7125.  Did  not  the  University  Council  of  Otago  apply  lately  for  power  to  grant  degrees,  and  for  a 
charter  ? — It  has  power  already.  I  contend — and,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied,  contend  most  justly — that, 
in  a  legal  aspect,  it  has  that  power  already,  which  cannot  be  taken  away. 

7126.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  Council  apply  for  a  charter  ? — They  have  passed  a  resolution  to 
apply  for  a  charter. 

7127.  "Was  that  resolution  sent  to  the  Government  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

7128.  Have  you  had  any  answer  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  presume  the  Government  will  only  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  application. 

7129.  Did  they  not  apply  once  before  for  a  charter  ? — I  believe  they  did.  I  am  speaking  now 
from  my  knowledge  as  having  been  in  Parliament  at  the  time.  There  was  a  hot  war  between  the 
University  of  Otago  and  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  Both  institutions  were  applying  to  the 
Government  to  obtain  a  charter. 

7130.  And  the  reply  of  the  Home  Government  was  to  the  effect  that  the  New  Zealand  Assembly 
should  point  out  which  body  should  have  the  charter,  was  it  not  ? — No ;  I  think  the  feeling  of 
Parliament  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Otago  University.  I  carried  a  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  repealing  "  Ihe  University  of  New  Zealand  Act,  1870." 
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Jjhi net-Judge  IV.M.  T  am  talking  of  llic  Imperial  Govornmenl.     AVas  not  the  reply  of  the  Imperial  Oovcrnciont 

Balhgale.        lo  till!  c'iri<'t  that  tlicro  was  ail  oliji'ciiiin  on  iu  part  to  Kraut  tiio  powc-r  of  niviii;^  doj^'rei;:)  to  moro  than 

one  c'diK'alioii;ill)()ily  iu  Xcw  Zi'alaii'l,  and  that  llio   New  Zralarid  Lc'Kiwlatinc  should   iiidicato   wliut 

Juno  21,  1870.  j,.„.(i,.i,liir  l„n|y  u  tlioiiuht  fliiiuld  liavo  tli(!  cliarter  Iroiii  till!  t^ut'eu  ^ — If  wju  huv  "<>,  i  talie  it  for 
granted,  i  never  rea<l  the  enrrewpDiideuci!  uiysolf,  but  1  believe  limt  ia  the  efl'eet  of  it.  1  wa-i  not  a 
party  in  any  way  to  the  sell  lenient. 

7132.  "i)o  vou  reeidlect  that  the  result  of  that  reply  was  what  you  may  ca!l  a  compromi.-io  oftho 
Act  of  1871  ?— -I  was  out  of  pulilie  buNiness  at  that  imic.  I  eaiiie  down  lo  IJuiiediii  on  tlio  2ith 
February,  ls71.      I  liad  no  Nharc  in  the  cumpnimiso;  you  may  depend  upon  that. 

71:33.  Uc.B.  W.  J.  Hiihenx.']  IJo  I  uiidi  istaiid  you  to  nay  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  growing-up 
of  local  institutions  for  Uiiiversily  eduiation  aeeoidiug  to  the  uccessities  of  the  neighbourhoods i' — 
Clearly. 

7131.  You  understand  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  Otago? 
— Yes;  I  think  there  was. 

7135.  Do  you  rceiii^nizc  that,  in  order  to  the  cstabli.shment  of  that  institution,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  siiould  be  appropriated  the  means  of  estahli>hiiit,'  the  University  'i — 1  think  that  in  a  young 
country  it  is  necessary  tliat  some  extra  means  should  be  possessed  by  the  Uiiivcr!<ity.  Tiiere  is  a 
danger — a  patent  danger— presented  by  all  endowments.  It  is  found,  hiKtoric.illy,  that  wlieiiever  an 
institufiiiii  is  endowed — as  our  Incal  bodies  are  very  well  endowed — ihey  gradu:iiiy  f;dl  into  a  lethargic 
state,  and  do  not  keep  abreast  id'  tiie  spirit  of  tiie  age.  liut  1  think  that  in  a  young  country  it  is  almost 
a  necessity  that  there  should  he  endowments. 

7130.  Asa  matter  of  fact  tiie  possession  by  the  Pro\incial  Council  of  funds  out  of  which  they  could 
endow  tiiis  estate  was  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the  University  here  ?  yomething  more  than  a  felt 
want  was  necessary — means  were  also  necessary  ?— If  I  recollect  righl  the  want  was  first  expressed  in 
a  public  meeting,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  establi>hmcnt  of  a  University 
in  Oiago  was  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  tlie  province,  wlio  had  always  had  such  an 
institution  in  view.  Tiien,  afterwards,  the  Sujierintendent  brougiit  the  matter  before  the  Provincial 
Council,  and  the  University  Act  was  passed  into  law,  and  appropriations  made  from  the  public  lands  lo 
sustain  the  University. 

7137.  Supposing  that  in  some  other  provincial  disliiet  a  sense  of  need  should  come  to  be  felt  at 
the  present  lime,  there  being  no  Provincial  Council  to  find  the  means  of  supjilyiiig  tiiat  need,  would  you 
say  tliat  that  district  .should  bo  left  in  its  eomlilion  of  need,  or  that  its  wants  slioiil  I  bo  HU|)plieii  from 
some  other  source? — But,  as  I  understand,  there  is  a  lar^'e  qiiaiitity  of  reserved  land  in  all  the  difl'erent 
districts  of  the  colony  applieabh!  to  the  purposi's  of  loc;al  institutions  of  that  kind. 

713S.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  saying  tliat  thjsc  reserves  at  least  should  be  applied  to  such 
purposes  ? — Perfectly. 

7139.  Sup])oslng  that  in  any  dittriet  where  University  institutions  were  reqnired,  that  were  found 
to  be  insuiiicient  ? — Then  I  would  go  the  length  of  saying  that  Parliament  itself  should  find  the  ways 
and  means.  I  think  that,  if  the  necessity  once  exists,  it  becomes  a  public  duty  to  take  care  that  our 
young  men  are  thoroughly  and  highly  educated. 

71-10.  Supposing  that  in  this  way  there  should  come  to  be  as  many  as  four  institutions  for  Univer- 
sity education  in  Xew  Zealand,  do  you  think  it  would  be  au  advantage  to  have  those  lour  institutions 
in  such  a  small  country  as  New  Zealand,  and  so  thinly  populated,  competing  with  each  other  in  suc'i  a 
way  as  would  put  their  degrees  into  comparison  before  the  eyes  of  young  men  who  had  to  determine 
to  what  University  they  would  tjo  ;  or  do  you  think  one  general  standard  would  he  better  for  a  young 
country  like  this? — The  chief  weakness  in  one  view  is  tiie  thinness  of  the  population,  as  you  ob.-erve. 
But  that  is  daily  changing.  In  a  very  few  years  the  population  may  be  trebled  or  quadrupled,  and  I 
think  it  is  advisable  lo  have  local  institutions;  and  I  would  give  these  institutions  full  power  to  grant 
cerlilicates  of  merit  or  degrees  to  those  of  iis  students  who  det-erved  them.  Afterwards,  if  a  demand 
naturally  grew,  and  if  the  governing  bodies  of  these  four  Universities  found  it  was  expedient  that  their 
powers  should  mei'gc  into  one  common  centre,  it  would  be  for  ihem  to  judge  when  they  found  out  what 
was  really  the  best  for  educational  purposes.  But,  beforehaud — a  jjriori,  as  it  were — 1  cannot  give  a 
very  correct  opinion  upon  that  ]H)int. 

7111.  Frofessor  Cook.]  Accurding  to  what  you  said  just  now  the  institution.^  would  not  have  power 
to  mersio,  because  you  hold  that  the  University  cannot  ? — Tiie  power  is  by  statute,  and  the  body  tiiat 
gives  power  can  witlidraw  it.  But  I  am  now  onlj^  talking  of  things  in  their  present  state.  The  powers 
exercised  were  itlfra  vires,  but  of  course  Parliament  can  put  all  that  square. 

7112.  In  the  University  of  Otago  Calendar  there  is  the  following  statement : — "  In  lS74an  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  University  of  New  Zealand  and  the  University  of  Ot.a<;o,  by  which  the 
functions  of  the  former  were  restricted  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  matriculation,  for  scholar- 
ships, and  for  degrees  ;  while  the  latter  bound  itself  to  become  alHliated  to  the  University  of  New 
Zealand,  to  hold  in  abeyance  its  power  of  granting  degrees,  and  to  waive  the  ehiim  which  it  had 
advanced  to  a  Royal  charter.  As  a  result  of  the  agreemeut  thus  effected,  the  University  of  Otago 
became  possessed  of  10,000  acres  of  laud,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  University  purposes  in  the 
former  province  of  .Southland."  Do  you  admit  that  as  a  proper  siaiement? — I  admit  that  statement, 
but  I  do  not  admit  its  validity.     I  say  that  anj'  transaction  of  that  kind  was  ullra  vires  of  the  bodies. 

7143.  Is  it  a  correct  statement  of  what  took  placer — I  believe  it  is. 

71il.  If  the  University  of  Otago  obtained  Ht.OOO  acres  of  land  in  Southland  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  agreement,  would  it  not  follow  that  it  would  cease  to  be  possessed  of  that  land  when  it  b?caine  dis- 
associated from  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ? — No,  it  would  not  fidlow  at  all ;  because  Parliament, 
in  passing  the  Act  of  187-1.  ignored  that  agreement  altogether.  Parliament  docs  not  i  ccoi,'nizo  it  in  any 
way.    If  passed  an  Act  independently  of  both  bodiis,  and  not  following  the  eour.se  they  both  expected. 

714.3.  Parliament  ))assed  the  Act  of  1>>74  on  the  agreement  of  the  Canterbury  College  and  the 
Otago  University  to  alliliate  ? — That  is  what  is  said  to  have  led  to  tlie  Act,  but  it  is  not  the  Act.  The 
Act  of  lb74  embodied  the  principle  that  all  reserves  should  be  applicable  to  local  institutions,  aud  upou 
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tlmt.  ppiiu'iplo  tlio  Otngo  Uiiivornily  Imii  a,  ri^Iit  nnd  title  by  Inw  to  llio  10,000  acrec,  indopcndent  of  tlio  •DitiriH-jmlgi 
nj^rciMiioiil  iilto(,'('lli(  T ;  iiiiloHn  \oii  Imvci  n  l'iiiver»ity  in  Sdiiliilaiul,  which  \n  iiol  vory  likely.  llaih'jait. 

7l'l(i.  Yon  Hiiiil  a  litllc  wliiU*  a','o  that  yon  iitlachuil  no  viiluo  to  <li'i,'r('i'»  in  tlicninclvcM  ? — That  inn  7~" 

ini'n<  iniiitcr  of  opinion,      1  np«'Hk  willi  iliirulcnco  npon  n  point  of  tlmt  kind,  iih  Rivini^  my  own  per-    •'"""'"' ^'*'- 
Koiinl  opinion.     Aly  opinion  iit  foniUMl  upon  iho  opinjonit  of  othcrN.     If  I  had  l>ocn  nwnro  tuat  I  would 
\w  I'xainincd  to-day  on  tliiH  Hnlijcct  I  hIioiiM  havo  liron){lit  my  anthorilioM.      liut  I  am  nwaru  uf  tluH, 
llwit  iho  Icadin;;  \  nivrrcily  rcfornuTH  in  Kii(;land  arc  cmpoHpd  to  dcj^rcpii. 

71'l-7.  Mill,  how  can  yon  explain  the  arlion  of  tho  l'iiiviTi<ity  of  Otiiffo  in  Recking  power  to  prnnt 
tlioNo  very  (lf;,'i'(M  h  wliii-li  yon,  and.  I  prcNiinic,  Home  oIIkim,  think  aro  not  of  much  value  ? — You  niURt 
uiidcrHliuiil  that  I  am  not  accoimlaldc  for  tho  doini^n  of  tho  Otajjo  Univcrnity  or  of  IIb  Council — 1  am 
oidy  a  humhio  mcinhor;  and  tho  rcHojiition  I  moved  waH  not  to  tho  clVcct  of  ap[dyinK  for  a  charter,  hut 
of  takini;  Iho  decided  (tlcp  of  diMaNnocialion  from  tho  Univci'Hity  of  2S'ow  Zealand.     J  was  overruled. 

Tits.  Dr.  Hector. \  l)o  you  dii!n|)provo  of  tho  action  in  Beoking  for  an  indcpcndcut  charter  ? — 
No,  1  do  not. 

711!).  l)Ut  it  was  ajjainst  your  wish  ?— I  look  upon  it  as  Iho  lirst  stc])  towarda  spcurin^tho  dinasBO- 
ciation  whicli  I  think  tho  interests  of  education  rciinire.  I  cannot  cniiceivc  how  niiy  educational  insti- 
tution can  ever  havo  llmirlslied  under  a  central  body.  I'here  should  ho  no  eetitralizatioii.  Let  each 
insiitution  of  tiiat  kind  in  the  colony  Hlaiid  upon  its  own  feet,  and  let  wbolcsoinc  rivalry  oxistamonK  them 
all  as  to  who  will  teach  the  best,  and  who  will  seciiro  the  best  professors.  And,  while  some  say  that 
four  such  institutions  are  too  many,  I  think  there  cannot  be  too  many,  if  they  bring  within  tho  reach 
of  the  linniblest  peasant's  son  in  thodi.strict  tho  means  of  a  liigh  o<lucation.  Then  you  may  utilize  tho 
four  in  another  way.  1  would  be  in  favour  of  the  specialization  of  functions  in  the  Universities — while 
tho  faculty  of  arts  mi^ht  bo  carried  out  in  each,  yet  one  might  bo  selected  as  the  best  for  a  school  of 
medicine,  another  for  a  school  of  agriculture,  another  for  a  school  of  engineering,  and  so  on.  There 
might  be  some  specialization  of  the  functions,  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

7150.  Have  yon  any  experience  of  such  specialization  in  the  Scotch  Universities? — I  have  no 
experience  luyself  further  than  this,  that  I  quote  the  opinions  of  others  that  University  education  in 
England  fell  t)ehind  the  age  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  some  of  the  German  Universities  there  is  more  of 
that  specialization,  and  the  consequence  is  that  partieul.ir  Universities  attract  large  numbers  of 
students  from  all  qu.^r!e^s.  It  seems  to  me  almo-st  incredible  that  subjects  connected  witk  our  every- 
day life  and  our  advancement  and  comfort  should  be  so  utterly  neglected,  such  as  classes  for  cngiueer- 
iug  and  branches  of  (bat  nature — commercial  education. 

7151.  ^Vere  yon  educated  at  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities? — I  was  tbree  years  at  the  Edinburgh 
Univcr.«i(y. 

7152.  Professor  Brown.']  How  would  you  secure  an  arrangement  for  the  specialization  of  functions 
in  these  Universities  if  there  is  no  central  authority  ? — But  there  is  a  central  authority  ;  there  is  only 
cue  we  all  recognize — that  is,  Parliament. 

7153.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a  central  body  for  the  four  institutions,  specializa- 
tion would  bo  much  better  done  than  if  it  wore  done  by  a  body  like  the  Parliament? — If  you  caught 
the  spirit  of  my  remarks  it  was  this  :  that  it  may  be  in  the  future.  The  necessity  for  a  central  govern- 
ing body  will  grow  after  your  local  institutions  are  established ;  and  the  authorities  of  those  local 
institutions,  acting  as  wise  men  having  the  interests  of  education  alone  at  heart,  might  agree  amongst 
themselves  that  the  whole  four  governing  bodies  should  meet  as  a  senate  and  exercise  central  func- 
tions. 

7151.  Could  not  that  be  done  at  present?  Supposinsr  there  were  four  colleges  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  Otago  University,  what  would  be  the  objection  to  having  such  a  centralization  at  the  present 
time? — I  cannot  see  any  great  objection.  If  the  four  Universities  v,-ere  satisfied  that  th.at  would  be 
the  best  mode  to  pursue,  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

7155.  Hcv.  TV.  J.  Haheiis.]  At  what  stage  in  the  life  of  a  University  do  you  think  the  advice  and 
co-oper.ition  of  several  other  such  institutions  would  be  most  useful  to  it — in  its  infancy  or  when  it 
was  full-grown  ? — Just  when  the  necessity  is  found  to  exist.  In  the  first  place  you  must  have  the  four 
Universities,  and  then  their  different  governing  bodies  combined  with  the  professoriiil  bodies.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  in  a  country  like  this,  keeping  the  interests  of  the  public  in  view,  they  would 
fall  upon  some  reasonable  and  economical  mode  of  dealing  with  degrees,  instead  of  the  extravagant 
body  that  exists  at  present. 

715G.  TJie  Chairman.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  would  require  four 
Universities  at  present  for  bestowing  higher  education  ? — I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  one,  at  least,  in  the  J^orth  Island,  and  I  believe  Auckland  to  be  the  most  popular 
centre. 

7157.  Hon.  TV.  Gishornc.]  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  three  or  four  collegiate  institutions  in 
diftcrent  parts  of  the  colony  having  one  body  to  represent  them,  as  the  Xew  Ze.iland  University  ? — My 
great  objection  to  the  Xew  Zealand  University  is,  that  it  is  an  institution  made  cut  and  dried,  without 
reference  to  our  requirements. 

7158.  13ut  I  am  putting  aside  the  present  University.  I  am  asking  you  an  abstract  question. 
Do  you  see  any  objection  to  four  collegiate  bodies  having  the  powder  to  co-operate  in  one  body,  which 
would  be  elected  by  tbem,  and  called  by  them  "  The  New  Zealand  University,"  and  which  should  act 
as  the  representative  of  those  diiferent  collegiate  bodies  ? — It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  expediency.  My 
own  opiition  is,  that  the  granting  of  degrees,  eventually,  might  be  better  done  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  under  power  conferred  by  Parliament.  I  believe  that  is  also  the  opinion  of  some 
University  reformers  in  Britain. 

7159.  When  you  talk  of  competition  being  a  very  good  thing  among  educational  bodies,  do  not 
you  also  think  th.it  co-operation  is  a  good  thing? — I  am  a  great  believer  in  co-operation. 

71(50.  It'V.  JV.  J.  Eahens]   Could  you  state  what  are  the  principal  disadvantages  w'hica  have  been 
experienced  by  the  University  of  Otago  in  consequence  of  its  aflSliation  to  the  New  Zeal.aud  Univer- 
sity ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that,  except  that  iu   my  opinion  it  is  a  lowering  of  the  status  of 
tho  University ;  and  I  have  no  great  respect  nor  admiration  for  the  higher  education  or  the  tone 
45— H.  1. 
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Dislrict-JuJac  tli.it  pradiiatcB  of  tlio  Oxford  and  Cambridp;e  Universities  piye.  I  do  not  lliink  it  is  suitable  to  a 
Jiathgalc.        yoiiiif;  country  like  tlii«.     Tlic  toi.c   \t.  altof;cl]irr  loo  fonnervative,  and  not  applicable  to  our  circuui- 

slancc's.     That  iiii)^lit  be  my  jircjudico  from  liaving  bcc-n  educated  at  a  Scolcii  Uiiivertity,  where  there 

Juno  24,  1879.    .^  ^,^^.  ^^j^j^^^^  freedom  and  toleralion. 

71GI.  Do  you  know  whelher  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  present  Senate  are  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Camliridj,'e  ? — i  do  not  know. 

71G2.  You  iiavc  no  reason  to  think  so? — I  always  looked  upon  several  of  the  moving  spirits 
as  such — like  tiie  Chancellor. 

71G:J.  Arc  vou  aware  that  he  is  not  a  graduate  ? — AVeli,  he  was  cvidenllj  tinctured  bra  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  education.     Jfr.  Carlclon,  another  moving  spirit,  was  a  graduate. 

71G1.  Jloii.  W.  Gixborne.]  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  moved  a  resolution  in  the 
University  Council  to  disassociate  the  Otago  University? — To  be  disassociated,  and  revert  to  our  own 
independent  statu.s. 

71G5.  And  was  that  overruled  ? — I  withdrew  the  motion  after  it  was  seconded,  in  consequence  of 
another  motion,  or  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  we  s^bould  apply  for  a  charter. 

71(!0.  15ut  tliey  can  dis-ai- social  e  themselves,  if  they  choose,  at  any  moment? — I  think  so.  I  believe 
ihey  could  be  compelled  to  disassociate.  1  am  of  oi)inioii  that  any  person  having  a  legal  standing  eould 
find  fault  with  the  whole  arrangement  as  being  altogether  iilira  vires  of  the  Council.  If  I  were  a 
Bludent,  and  wanted  a  degree,  not  from  the  New  Zealand  University,  but  from  the  Otago  University, 
thcv  would  be  bound  to  grant  it.     They  have  no  power  to  set  aside  a  right  granlc  d  by  statute. 

71(17.  AV'as  it  the  feeling  of  the  Council  that  it  would  prefer  continuing  afTilialion  with  the  New 
Zealand  University,  and  api)l\ing  to  the  Home  (iovernmcnt  for  a  charier  to  confer  degrees  itself? 
■\Vas  that  the  feeling  of  llic  majority  of  the  Council? — From  what  I  have  seen  I  think  1  am  safe  in 
saving  that  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  is  that  it  should  be  independent. 

71GS.  I  thought  you  said  it  should  continue  afliliation  ? — Xo. 

71G9.  Because  you  projiosed  dis-affiliation  and  withdrew  the  resolution  ? — I  think  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  majority  of  the  Council  that  the  University  should  be  disassociated. 

7170.  But  Ihey  did  not  give  expression  to  tliat  feeling  by  any  resolution  ? — They  merely  took  the 
first  step  of  applying  for  a  (barter.  1  think  it  follows  that  if  ihey  applied  for  acharter,  and  got  it,  they 
eould  not  remain  as  an  affiliated  body  to  the  New  Zealand  University. 

7171.  Thev  thought  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  that  result  was  to  apply  first  for  acharter? — 
It  was  moved  and  carried  in  that  way,  and  I  believe  the  ultimate  result  was  that  to  which  you  allude. 

7172.  Was  it  unanimous  ? — 1  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  it  was.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  ojiposition  by  the  members  present  to  the  resolution  ;  but  1  think  in  tlie  minds  of  one  or  two  there 
was  a  little  dissent. 

7173.  Do  vou  remember  if  it  was  a  full  meeting? — It  was  discussed  first  at  a  very  full  meeting. 
7171.  jfrojisKor  Cook.']  "Where  docs  the  conservative  element  in  the  New  Zealaml  University  of 

wbicb  vou  coin])lain  appear?- — I  was  talking  generally  of  the  tone  of  the  higher-class  education 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

7175.  But  you  said  that  a  conservative  element  appeared  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and 
that  it  was  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  country.  AVill  you  explain  where  it  appears? — 
]  can  easily  explain  that :  There  are  fifty-four  members  required  by  statute.  There  are  two  Courts — 
the  Senate' and  the  Convocation.  The  (jenate  consists  of  twenty-four  lellows,  and  the  Convocation  will 
consist  of  thirty  members  when  there  are  that  number  of  graduates. 

717G.  Do  vou  object  to  that  ?  Is  that  where  the  conservatism  comes  in  ? — I  do  not  think  con- 
servatism is  the  proper  epithet  to  apply  to  such  an  institution.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  gross  absurdity. 
In  a  country  like  this — a  body  having  two  courts,  twenty -four  fellows,  and  thirty  graduates,  called  a 
Convocation  !     "What  to  do  ? 

7177.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  apprehend  my  question.  Tou  complained  of  a  conservative  tone 
pervading  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ? — Tou  misapprehend  me  a  little.  I  said  that  the  high-class 
education  in  England,  until  the  establishment  of  the  London  University,  was  conservative  in  its  tone, 
and  that  the  New  Zealand  University  partakes  of  the  English  tone. 

7178.  In  what  respect?  AVhcre  does  the  conservatism  ap])ear? — I  judge  from  the  parties  who 
had  the  handling  of  it,  and  the  way  they  went  on.  In  the  first  place  they  are  very  self-willed — that  is 
a  strong  mark,  i  think,  of  a  Conservative  ;  and  iu  the  next  place  they  abuse  the  publie  money,  which  is 
another  mark  of  a  Conservative. 

7179.  JToii.  TV.  Gishorne.']  "Will  you  state  how  they  abuse  the  public  money? — From  1870  to 
187-t  they  drew  £3,000  a  year.  It  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  they  should  be  a  teaching 
body,  but  I  should  like  you,  as  knowing  better  than  I  do,  to  tell  me  of  one  pupil  whom  they  have 
taught,  or  one  student. 

7180.  I  am  talking  now  of  tlie  present  University  of  New  Zealand,  as  constituted  by  the  Act  of 
1874,  and  it  had  £3,000  a  year.  Do  you  consider  it  has  abused  the  public  money  since  1874  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.     I  think  that  an  expensive  institution  of  that  kind  is  not  required. 

7181.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  act  ? — Just  to  go  back  to  the  time  to  which  you  have 
alluded — their  last  visit  to  Dunedin  :  Who  wauls  a  peripatetic  University  to  travel  all  over  the  colony 
spending  money  in  travelling  charges,  with  a  paid  Eegistrar  and  other  functionaries,  and  everything 
carried  on  at  an  extreme  rate  ? 

71S2.  Suppose  it  met  at  one  place?  I  suppose  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  if  it  means  to  be 
liberal,  ought  to  represent  different  parts  of  the  cidony  ;  and  how  can  people  meet  at  one  ])lace  without 
incurring  travelling  expenses  ?  Would  not  the  same  expense  be  incurred  if  ihe  Senate  always  met  at 
one  ])lace  ? — I'erhaps  that  is  a  very  excellent  reason  why  there  should  be  no  such  body — that  it  is  in- 
applicable to  our  circiiinstnnces. 

7183.  That  is  another  nrtjumcnt.  But  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  peripatetic  cannot  be  charged 
against  the  Senate  as  an  abuse  of  public  money.  First,  the  Act  requires  that  it  should  be  peripatetic, 
and  secondly,  if  it  is  to  be  a  represeutaiive  body — and,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anyiiiing,  it  must  be  a  repre- 
sentative body — the  members  representing  different  parts  of  the  colony  must  come  together  in  one 
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plaeo  ;  and  T  mippono  they  woiiM  Imvo  to  pome  in  iomo  moniiure  nt  tlio  public  expense  to  meet  at  ono    jjuiriri.JuJgi 
plucti.     'riiorcforc,  (lio  miumo  cIuuxoh  woiilil  lio  iiK<in-ri>il  \vlicr(<vcr  tliey  inel.     Do  yon  know  ol'miy  otlicr        Malhi/aU. 
iillo^'cil  iiliiiNK  ol' |iulp|ic  moiicy  ?    -I  ilo  iiol  mliiiil  llio  iuMM'MHity.     Ol' coiirKi,  it  i"  ii  iiiiiltiT  of  opinion.  Ti~i«70 

7ls|..  lint.  liiiM  is  11  voi'V  tJiMvn  liiiiii,'.  Wo  iii'o  hillui;,'  in  ii  CinnniNHion,  un<l  hIwII  liavo  to  r(>|)ort.  ""  '' 
it'yon  I'iin  provn  (Iml  tlio  New  /I'al.'iinl  University  ShiiuIk  iiin  hoi-n  f^nilly  oC  iiny  nmUi'rsiilion  of  odlce 
or  iilmHo  of  |)iililii-  inoni'V,  or  oven  of  (>xtravii^;'im*o — if  vou  ciiii  jjivo  imy  iiiHtiuici',  iiml  provo  il,  wo  shall 
I'll  yl'i'l  lo  iiciir  yon,  liccmiHo  it  iH  a  nialicr  wo  slionlil  cull  pnlilic  aliimiion  to  ? — I  luivo  not  a|)|)liod 
tiiysi'lf  to  iin  rxiiniiniilion  of  tlio  uriMunts  roi-cutly — not  siia-o  tlioy  wcro  in  cxiHienco  hoforu  ilic  Art  of 
ISTI;  imd  1  iiy  no  iiu'iuih  moiin  to  cliiir;,'o  nfjiiinst  llio  Now  Zealand  University  nnilversal ion,  or  tliat 
any  of  its  inomhers  liavo  doiio  what  wa»  wrong  or  oppoBi'd  to  law ;  but  1  disputo  tlio  expcdioncy  of  tho 
law  itself — I  i;o  to  tlio  foundation. 

71S5.  Tliun  yon  said  something  about  tho  way  in  which  Bcholarshipa  were  granted — that  it  wa» 
objoctionalde.  W'ouM  you  ho  f^ood  eiiouyh  to  stale  tho  grounds  on  which  tho  ^rantin:^  of  HchidarshipH 
under  tlio  present  system  is  ohicclioimlile  ? — Vou  aro  pnlting  words  into  my  month  which  I  did  not 
utter.  1  did  not  use  tho  word  "  ohjectionalile."  J  was  asked  to  point  out  llio  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  tlie  Now  Zealand  Univorsily,  and,  on  your  refi^rring  to  tho  ^jranliii'.,'  of  scholarsliips  as 
liaviii;;  hecu  a  very  i;reat  advanta^'o,  1  iiiiiiicdiately  asked  what  was  the  use  of  those  scholaraliipa  in 
forwardiiii;  the  edueatioiial  interests  of  the  country  if  they  were  granted  to  rich  men's  sons. 

7lM!.  1  inferred  (roiii  that  that  you  considered  tliey  were  granted  in  an  oliiectiiiiiahle  manner? — 
If  tho  New  Zealand  University  has  no  otlicr  dcfetico  than  tliat  — that  it  granted  sclndarships  lo  certain 
men's  children  who  could  widl  atVurd  to  educate  them  at  any  University  they  choso — then  I  think  the 
rnison  d't'lre  is  not  proved,  the  Uiiiver.sity  should  not  exist. 

71S7.  Let  us  go  back  a  little.  AVhon,  iu  reference  to  your  remark  that  the  Senate  was  ex- 
travagant, 1  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  half  of  the  iL'.ift'M  was  set  apart  as  a  scholarship 
fund,  you  said  tlio  way  the  scholarships  were  granted — you  might;  not  have  used  llio  word  "  ohjrction- 
able,"  but  you  said  iliey  were  only  granted  to  rich  uion's  sons;  and  I  think  it  is  objectionable  unless 
poor  men's  sons  have  a  chance  of  competing  equally  with  the  rich  men's  sons.  Now,  are  you  aware  of 
the  particular  facts?  Are  you  aware  of  anything  that  justified  you  in  stating  that  the  scholarships 
were  granted  unfairly  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  there  was  any  unfairness. 

71SS.  Kot  in  the  system  of  conllniiig  the  ;;;ratitiug  of  scholarships  to  rich  men's  sons  ?  Are  you 
aware  that  other  men's  sons  bavo  not  an  eiiual  chance?  Aro  they  excluded  by  the  regulations? — I 
never  meant  to  attribute  the  slightest  unfairness;  but  that  was  the  result.  I  am  entiiled  to  t'orin  my 
opinion  upon  what  1  saw  as  a  result.  If  il  he  the  result  that  gentlemen  who  can  educate  tlicir  children 
receive  tho  beuetit  of  the  scholarships,  then  I  say  that  is  no  reason  for  the  New  Zealaud  University 
existing. 

7189.  Are  you  aware,  then,  as  a  fact,  that  scbolarsbips  have  not  been  obtained  by  poor  men's 
sons? — I  am  not  aware.     I  know  that  some  rich  men's  sons  did  obtain  tliem. 

7l!10    Are  you  aware  that  some  poor  men's  sons  have  also  got  them  ? — They  may. 

7191.  Profrsxor  Cool:]  Can  you  conceive  of  any  system  which  can  be  devised  by  which  rich  men's 
sous  should  be  absolutely  ciebarreil.  and  vet  that  there  should  be  a  fair  and  open  competition  ? — Yes  ;  I 
would  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  They  have  what  are  called  bursaries,  which  a 
rich  man  cannot  claim.  There  must  be  a  proved  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  and  he  must 
pass  a  competitive  examination. 

7192.  I)i:  Wanis.]  Are  not  tbese  bursaries  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  Universities  granted  to 
all  who  choose  to  compete  for  tlieui,  without  any  reference  to  the  poverty  or  riches  of  the  parents? — 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  these  bursaries,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  are  special 
foundations  depending  upon  the  will  of  the  founders,  and  that  in  almost  every  case  the  intention  of  the 
founder  was  to  forward  the  education  of  deserving  scholars,  of  humble  rank,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
carryiiiLi;  on  their  own  University  education. 

7193.  Professor  Brotrii.]  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Scotch  Universities  are  trying  to 
get  the  conditions  of  these  foundations  abolished,  so  that  the  bursaries  may  be  competed  for  b\-  all  who 
choose  to  do  so  ? — Xo  ;  it  may  be  so. 

7191.  Hon.  IV.  Gisborne.]  Does  not  the  law  bere  require  that  the  scholarships  shall  be  open  to 
public  competition  ?  .\re  you  aware  of  any  regulations  issued  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  which 
in  any  way  closes  up  that  public  competition? — Tes. 

7195.  Would  you  state  them  ? — I  understand  that  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand  excludes  all 
competitors  except  those  who  have  been  taught  in  affiliated  institutions ;  and  that  is  one  of  its  weak 
points. 

7196.  If  the  members  of  the  Senate  who  are  present  now  state  that  that  is  not  a  fact,  are  you 
prepared  with  any  proof  of  the  allegation  which  you  make  ? — I  have  no  proof  but  this,  that  it  was  a 
statute.     If  they  have  abolished  that,  and  adopted  a  liberal  course,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

7197.  "Would  you  point  out  the  statute  ? — I  could  not  do  so  off-hand. 

719S.  Professor  Snie.']  Are  yon  not  thinking  rather  of  the  fact  that  scholars  after  their  election 
are  compelled,  as  a  condition  of  holding  their  scholarships,  to  attend  aSiliated  colleges  ? — I  think  that 
the  fact  of  their  being  required  to  study  at  an  affiliated  institution  is  what  was  running  in  my  mind. 

7199.  Hon.  IF.  Gisborne.]  After  they  obtain  tho  scholarship,  or  before? — I  observe  the  words  are 
"  three  months  after  its  acquisition." 

7200.  Professor  Cool-.]  Is  not  a  condition  of  that  sort  always  attached  to  scholarships  ?  Are  not 
the  bursaries  to  which  you  have  alluded,  for  example,  held  at  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and 
St.  Andrew's  after  they  aro  obtained? — I  ain  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  details  to  say  whether 
that  is  so  or  not.  Tlicre  may  have  been  cases  where  they  did  not  attend  anywhere,  and  pocketed  the 
money. 

7201.  Hon.  W.  Gisborne.]  Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  case  of  the  bursaries  iu  Scotland  there 
is  not  the  same  rule  as  that  you  have  just  read  ? — All  the  bursaries,  as  I  said  before,  are  private 
foundations,  and  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  founders  ;  and  unless  I  knew  the  deeds,  I  could  not 
speak  with  authority. 
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District-Judge  7202.  I  am  talking  of  public  scbolnrsliips? — I  do  not  think  thrre  is  one.  unless  it  is  a  private 

Bathgate.       foiind.ition.     Jiven  tbo  coveted  one  at  Glasgow,  that  seiidH  a  student  to  tlio  English  University,  is  a 
.       „,  ^  „.     pi'iva!e  foundation. 

'     '  ■  7203.  I'ro/essor  Coo/:.]  But  could  it  bo  bold  by  a  student  unless  he  went  to  the  University  after 

ho  won  it? — It  is  for  thai  ))urposc. 

7204.  For  enablijifj  tlio  i^cbolar  to  pur.«ue  hiH  studies  at  the  English  University? — Yes. 

7205.  Is  not  that  a  similar  coiuiiliori  to  tbo  one  imposed  in  the  cnfo  of  the  New  Zealand  Univer- 
sity Sfbolarsliips  ? — I  am  confiiBing  llin  schohir.sbips  witii  degrees.  AV'lien  J  said  there  was  an  exclusive 
Bclicmo  on  the  part  of  tiie  University,  I  meant  in  reiert-nce  to  the  granting  of  degrees— that  tliey  would 
grant  no  degree  unless  to  a  student  at  i^onie  afliliateil  institution. 

720U.  I'roffSKiir  Brown.]  Uo  tbo  Scotch  Universities  ever  give  degrees  to  ajiy  who  do  not  attend 
at  the  lectures  ? — I  am  not  aware;  1  am  not  a  graduate  myself.     Tlie  J.i"ndon  University  does. 

7207.  Profc'sor  Couk.]  Will  you  read  tbo  refruhition  in  the  Univer.sity  Calendar  for  1879,  page  Hi, 
which  commences  by  stating.  "  Residence  in  an  alliliated  institution  shall  nut  bo  necessarily  required  for 
the  keeping  of  terms"? — But  there  are  a  great  many  attendant  conditions:  the  student  must  be  a 
matriculated  student;  ho  must  have  passed  the  annual  college  cxiiminatiou  ;  and  the  Chancellor 
claims  to  be  tbo  judge  of  the  circumstances,  and  to  say  whether  he  is  entitled  to  absent  himself  or  not. 
Such  a  scholarship  is  not  open. 

7208.  Yon  said  just  now  that  there  was  a  certain  air  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  about  the  Xew 
Zealand  University.  Are  you  aware  that  the  University  of  Otago  has  had  a  very  large  share  indeed  in 
giving  its  jircsent  shape  to  the  Univer.sit}'  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  framing  the  regulations  under  which 
it  conducts  its  operations? — I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  details,  because  1  am  not  familiar  wilii 
them.  I  believe  the  professors  of  tiie  Otago  University  have  had  a  considerablu  share  ;  but  I  know 
further — 1  may  ex])ress,  at  least,  my  belief  and  opinion — that  the  professors,  as  a  body,  were  a  little 
carried  away  in  favour  of  a  New  Zealand  University,  and  against  the  independence  of  the  University 
of  Otago. 

7209.  Tlie  Chairman.']  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  tiie  propriety  of  the  New  Zealand 
University  making  use  of  the  professors  of  the  Melbourne  University  to  conduct  its  examinations? — 
No,  1  have  not. 


"Wednesday,  2oTn  June,  1879. 

Present  : 

Mr.  G.  M.  O'Rorke,  M.H.E.,  in  the  chair. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Hon.  \V.  Gisborne, 

Eev.  "W.  J.  Ilabeus  (Secretary), 

Dr.  Hector, 

Dr.  Macdonald, 


Eev.  "W.  E.  Jlulgan, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulricb, 
Eev.  Dr.  AVallis. 


Frof.  Macgregor.  Professor  Macgeegoe,  M.A.,  M.B.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

June  25  18"0  7210.  The  Chairman.]  ~\Vhat  position  do  you  bold  in  connection  with  the  Otago  Univer.^ity  ? — 

'         '    Professor  of  Psychology  and  Logic,  otherwise  called  mental  science.     I  also  lecture  upon  elliics  and 
political  economy. 

7211.  Of  wiiat  University  arc  you  a  graduate  ? — I  graduated  in  arts  at  Aberdeen  University,  and 
in  medicine  at  ]]dinburgli  University. 

7212.  How  long  have  you  held  this  appointment  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Otago? — I 
was  appointed  in  the  cud  of  August,  1S70,  and  1  landed  here  about  the  22nd  June,  1871. 

7213.  How  was  the  appointment  made? — By  gentlemen  deputed,  I  believe,  by  tiie  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Otago.  They  deputed  certain  jjrofessois  and  principals  in  Scotland  to  advertise.  I  replied 
to  the  advertisement,  and  1  was  appointed  in  that  wa^-.     The  nomination  was  made  at  Homo. 

721-1.  You  have  mentioned  that  it  was  tlirouj^h  tiie  Presbyterian  body? — Not  quite  that.  Tlie 
matter  stands  thus,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge:  The  Presbyterian  body  here  banded  over  the  revenue 
from  certain  cudowments  to  the  University  Council.  In  return  for  this  they  retained  the  right  to 
themselves  of  nominating  tlie  professor,  the  Council  taking  entire  control  over  him  after  the  appoint- 
ment, if  accepted. 

7215.  "When  you  say  that  endowments  were  h.mdcd  over,  do  you  mean  money  accruing  from  the 
endowments? — Yes,  money  accruing  from  certain  portions  of  land. 

721ti.  Did  they  hand  over  as  much  as  paid  your  salary  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is  from  that  source  I  am 
still  paid.     The  salary  is  paid  in  by  them,  and  I  am  paid  by  the  University. 

7217.  Professor  Shand.]  AVas  it  all  paid  over? — No  ;  they  pay  it  from  j^ear  to  year.  I  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Presbyterian  body.  I  have  always  looked  to  the  University  Council  as 
my  employer  and  master. 

721S.  -■Vre  you  aware  that  this  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  made 
under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  ? — I  really  do  not  know  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  I  ought 
to  mention  that  it  was  stated,  in  the  advertisement  on  whicli  I  applied,  that  the  chair  was  simply  handed 
over  to  the  University  Council  by  tlie  Presbyterian  body  ;  and  that  that  body  I;ad  no  authority  over  the 
chair  ;  and  that  no  test  of  any  kind  would  be  allowed  in  the  University.  If  that  had  not  appeared  in 
the  advertisement  I  would  not  have  applied.  The  oniy  Act  I  knew  of  was  the  Provincial  Ordinance, 
which  made  the  Council  entirely  responsible  for  the  University.  In  other  words,  I  did  not  know  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  existence  of  "  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  Lauds 
Act,  iS6G,"  oniy  became  known  to  me  on  my  arrival  in  Dunedin. 

7219.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
foundation  of  your  chair  ? — I  understand  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  be,   that  the  Presbyterian 
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Ryiinil  lin»  cortuiii  tniBt  fiimlH  Imiiilod  nvcr  to  if,  on  oonditiiiii  tliat  tlioso  fundH  aro  Jovotod  to  tlio  Frof.  ilaegregor. 

I'liiimlatiiiii  111"  litcniry  clmirH  ill  a  riillo;;.!  op  UMivor»ily  in   Dniiuditi ;  oiio-lliird  nf  tliOHU  I'uiidH  liaro  to  

lit'  HO  (liviilcd,     TIml,  I  coiiccnvc,  fovt'i-*  my  (Miliicoliiiri  wifli  it,  June  26,  1870. 

7--t>.  Aro  yon  iiwiifo  wild licr  tlui  t'limU  iiuvo  incrciisi-d  hIiico  your  tt|)|)oiiitinoiil? — Yen;  I  know 
llio  i'liiuU  li!i\o  iiicro.iHrd,  bi'iMtnu  two  yt'iifH  nijii  it  wns  proiioscd  to  louiid  n  now  cliuir  out  of 
tlumo  I'iiiiiIm. 

7l'21.  W'iib  iliiit  pro|)iiHnl  canicil  out? — No;  it  him  not  liooii  carriud  out,  bccauHO  tliey  have  gone 
on  li;;litin;{  ns  to  wlnit  |Kii'lii'iiliir  riiiiir  it  hIiiiII  hv. 

I'l'l'l.  Arc  you  iiwiiro  wiiiit  liu!  Synod  Imvo  iTBolved  lo  do  now  witli  tlio  fuiulH  ? — I  holicvo  tint  at 
last  Synod  it  wax  dclci'inincd  to  found  a  chair  in  connoctiiMi  with  noiiio  othor  cullc;{u  than  tiiu  exiHting 
one,  or  to  divotc  tlio  fuiiiU  to  liio  foniialion  of  Hfliolari«lii|ia.  In  fact,  they  broke  up  rather  iinrriodly. 
'riii'vo  wftt  ft  VI  ry  hot  diMcnsHioii,  and  they  failed  lo  como  to  any  satisfactory  agrccuiont  in  tho  inattor. 
I  believe  the  question  is  Ktili  in  that  position. 

72i!;].  'Vlir  C'liiiniiiiii.]  Iw  there  any  other  college  in  Otajjo  ? — I  undcr^ftand  them  lo  eontcinplato 
handini;  over  (he  fundti  to  a  tlieido;;ii'al  eoile^je  of  their  own,  of  wliieh  the  nueleuB  ii  now  in  exiHtenco. 

7'_'2t.  I'l-o/rsxiir  !i/i<iii<l.]  Han  that  eoik'f^o  been  legally  established  ?  Is  it  known  lo  the  law  ? — I 
think  it  is  an  entirely  ])rivato  eolley;i<. 

7i;'25.  If  iho  funds  were  devoted  to  founding  professorships  in  a  private  college,  or  if  they  were 
diverted  to  found  sihuhirsliips.  do  you  tliink  (hat  would  hu  a  proper  carryiug-out  of  tho  Act  fif 
ISUO? — r  think  it  would  be  a  dislinel  violation  of  tho  Aet,  as  1  understand  it. 

~'2'2i>.  I'ro/'f.isor  JJroini.]  What  do  you  under.stand  hy  tho  words  "' literary  chair  "  ? — I  think  tho 
word  "  literary"  is  meant  to  cover  tho  ordinaiy  arts  eurrieuluni. 

7227.  Pro/exxor  S/iuinl.]  As  opjiosed  lo  leehnieal  ediiealion  ? — Tea. 

722S.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Did  iho  Synod  ever  eontenii)lalo  erealiug  another  chair — of  mental  and 
moral  phdosophy  ? — Tlioy  wauled  to  divide  my  chair  into  two.  They  wanted  to  hand  over  ethics  and 
political  ecouiimy  to  anollicr  professor,  leaving  me  logic  and  psychology. 

7220.  Was  this  done  on  tho  ground  that  you  had  too  much  work? — Ostensibly;  but  I  believe  the 
real  reason  was,  that  they  wanted  control  over  tho  teaching  of  those  subjects. 

72:{0.  Professor  SJiain/.]  Have  you  ever  coin])laiiied  of  tho  work  being  excessive  ? — Xever, 

72;U.  life.  jr.  J.  JLibfiix.]  Is  there  .Tiiy  reason  for  thinking  that  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  over  anollicr  professor  would  be  different  to  that  which  it  has  over  you? — Well,  I  think  they 
cannot  exact  any  test  from  anybody  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  do  those  thing.s  quietly.  They  might  get 
a  man  to  ajiply  jiledged  before  his  appointment,  i'ur  instance,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

72:J2.  'T/ie  Chairman.']  What  is  the  law  on  tho  subject  of  tests?  Is  there  not  souicthiiig  about  it 
in  tho  I'roviueial  Ordinance? — The  Ordinance  to  incorporate  the  University  of  Otago,  1869,  says, 
"No  religious  test  shall  bo  adminislcrod  to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  bo  admitted  as  a 
student  of  the  said  University,  or  to  hold  office  therein,  or  to  graduate  therein,  or  to  hold  any  advantage 
or  privilege  therein." 

72;J3.  Has  that  been  held  to  bo  applicable  to  professors? — Yes. 

7231.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  Presbyterian  Synod  and  the  University  Council  by 
members  sitting  on  both  bodies? — Yes. 

723.J.  How  many  members  of  Synod  are  members  of  the  University  Council  ? — I  think  there  are 
two — the  Viec-Chaiicellor,  who  is  a  minister,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Cargill,  who  is  an  elder.  There  may  be 
another  elder,  but  I  think  !Mr.  Cargill  is  the  only  one. 

723G.  Did  the  Univcrsiry  Council  consider  the  question  of  appointin<j  another  professor,  under  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Synod  of  creating  another  professor  when  in  sufficient  funds? — I  believe  they 
did.  Tiie  Synod  of  their  own  motion  ])roposed  to  found  a  new  chair,  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
what  the  chair  should  be.     I  understand  the  matter  is  still  in  that  condition. 

7237.  Frofinxor  S/iancl]  Did  the  University  Council  make  any  recommendation  to  the  Synod? — 
The  Council,  I  believe,  declined  to  accept  the  chair  they  wished  to  found,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  required,  aud  tiiat  another  was  more  needed. 

723S.  Did  they  make  a  distinct  recommendation  before  declining? — I  believe  the  Council  desired 
to  have  a  chair  of  English  literature  aud  constitutional  history. 

7239.  Did  they  not  make  a  distinct  recommendation  to  the  Synod  to  that  effect? — Yes,  I  think 
so  ;  and  the  Synod  got  angry,  and  threatened  to  divert  the  f  uuds  from  the  University  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  tliis  refusal. 

72-10.  T/ie  Chairman.']  Are  your  classes  and  lectures  pretty  well  attended  ? — Yes.  I  have  alto- 
gether three  classes.  The  class  of  psychology  aud  logic  is  attended  by  sixteen  students.  Tlie  class  of 
political  economy  is  attended  by  eleven.  One  graduate,  readiug,  for  honours  privately,  forms  another 
class. 

7211.  Are  all  those  matriculated  students  ? — Xo.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  number  of  matriculated 
students  at  present.    Probably  nine  or  ten,  or  more,  are  matriculated  students  going  up  for  their  degree. 

7212.  Professor  Sham/.]  Do  aiiv  of  tho  unmairiculated  students  intend  to  go  in  for  a  degree 
under  the  teachers"  examination  ? — Yes.  A  large  proportion  of  those  unmatriculated  do  propose  to  go 
up  for  a  degree  under  the  clause  empowering  teachers  to  do  so  without  matriculation — teachers  in 
town,  for  instance,  who  spread  the  curriculum  over  a  long  peric'd. 

7213.  Professor  Brown]  Do  you  tiiink  it  advantageous  that  teachers  should  have  a  degree  on 
easier  terms  than  other  students — that  is  to  say,  without  being  subject  to  annual  examinations  and 
matriculation  ? — I  would  be  inclined  to  deal  with  teachers  as  liberally  as  possible.  I  would  bo  inclined 
to  give  them  any  concession  short  of  easier  examinations. 

7211.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  the  present  arrangement  gives  the  degree  to  teachers  on  easier 
terms  ? — -In  one  sense  it  does. 

721.J.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  privilege  of  taking  a  certificate  equivalent  to  the  degree  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  teacl.er's  purposes,  witiiout  the  University  lavishing  its  degree  on  easier  terms? 
— I  do  not  see  that  the  University  does  lavish  its  degree  on  easier  terms,  except  iu  the  sense  that  it 
makes  the  attendance  on  classes  less  necessary  aud  costly  for  teachers. 
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Frof.  Macgregor.         7210.  Professor  Coolc'\  Bo  you  not  tliink  it  is  much  easier,  inasmuch  as  tlie  teacher  is  freed  from 

matriculation  and  throe;  annual  (■(»lle;,'e  cxainiuations  ? — 1  tliink  that  the  annual  college  examinatioa 

June  26, 1870.    Qught  not  to  bo  omitted.      1  would  bo  indifferent  about  the  matriculation  c.vamination. 

7217.  Do  you  not  think  thai  the  annual  collc','o  i>.\ainination,  a^  condueti.'d  in  weveral  affiliated  insti- 
tutions in  conucctiou  with  the  Now  Zealand  University,  is  really  a  dillicult  examination? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

724S.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  University,  in  admitting  certain  members  to  a  degree  after 
Bubjecting  tiieui  to  le.ss  stringent  examinations  than  others,  is  thereby  rrally  loivcring  the  value  of  the 
decree  lor  everybodv  foncerncd  ? — 1  believe  that  the  degree  indicates  a  very  different  value  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  attendance  on  classes,  as  compared  with  the  case  of 
a  man  who  has  not  done  so. 

72 19.  J^ven  if  a  man  has  not  attended  classes  regularly,  if  he  is  compelled  to  pass  u  scries  of 
annual  college  examinations,  does  not  that  imply  a  systematic  preparation  not  imjjlied  iu  merely  passing 
one  e.xamiualion  for  a  decree? — Yes. 

7250.  Kcv.  IV.  J.  Ilabrns.]  Do  the  annual  cxaininalions,  as  a  rule,  d<;pond  very  much  upon  the 
exact  work  done  by  the  professor  with  his  class? — So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is  carefully 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  class. 

7231.  That  being  the  ease,  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  demand  tliat  a  student  who  was  not  compelled 
to  keep  terms  in  college  sliould  pass  that  examination  ?— 1  see  no  hardship  in  that,  because  the  exami- 
nation is  dL-liiicd.  The  subjects  are  defined  by  the  University  Calendar ;  the  jirofessor  must  go  over 
that  ground,  and  his  questions  are  carefully  confined  within  that  rej<ion,  with  the  express  object  of 
doing  justice  to  those  students.  A  professor  mi^ht  diverge  into  any  particular  hobby  of  his  own;  but 
I  think  no  professor  would  be  justified  in  asking  questions  of  that  kind  in  a  pass  annual  examination. 
It  would  be  a  gross  injustice. 

72.52.  T/if  C/idiniKin.]  By  whom  is  the  course  of  study  under  you  prescribed — by  yourself  or  by 
the  University? — By  the  New  Zealand  University. 

7253.  Professor  JBroivn.]  You  decide  to  accept  as  your  curriculum  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
New  Zealand  University  as  necessary  for  a  degree  ? — Yes. 

7234.  1  understand  that  the  New  Zealand  University  does  not  directly  prescribe  to  you  ;  but, 
having  prescribed  the  curriculum  for  undergraduates,  it  indirectly  affects  your  plans? — Yes. 

7253.  The  C/inirmnn]  Does  the  University  of  Otago  prescribe  no  course  of  instruction  ? — The 
University  of  Otago  does  nothing  but  prepare  its  students  for  the  New  Zealand  University  examina- 
tions.    I  mean  so  far  as  the  faculty  of  arts  is  concerned.     There  is  a  Medical  School. 

723tj.  Are  there  any  special  text-books  prescribed  for  study  under  you  ? — Not  now.  There  used 
to  be  ;  but,  happily,  we  got  rid  of  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

7257.  Are  the  text-books  selected  by  yourself  ? — Yes.  I  have  always  selected  my  own  text-hooks, 
and  refused  iu  some  cases  to  use  the  te.xt-books  ])rescribed  by  the  University,  because  they  were 
unsuitable  for  the  jiurpose. 

7258.  What  text-books  are  used  by  you  ? — During  the  first  part  of  my  cour.'?e  I  do  not  use  any  text- 
books. I  give  lectures  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  That  occupies  six  weeks  of  the 
course.  I  then  use  Bain's  "  Manual  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  ;"  next,  Schwegler's  "  History  of 
Philosophy  ;'  and  then  Fawcett'a  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy."  These  are  the  text-books.  For  logic, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  students  take  any  book  they  like.  The  best  book  in  the  language 
is  Bain's  book — or  .T.  S.  Mill's,  or  Fowler's.  Iii  a  large  part  of  my  course  text-books  are  merely  sub- 
sidiary to  the  lectures. 

725Sa.  Have  you  any  duties  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School  ? — No. 

7259.  Bev.  W.  J.  JIabeiis.]  Do  students  find  any  diiliculty  in  obtaining  the  required  text-books? 
— Formerly,  when  the  New  Zealand  University  prescribed  text-books,  certain  of  them  were  not  to  bo 
got ;  and  my  students  weut  up,  two  years  running,  to  be  examined  on  special  questions  in  special  books, 
which  they  could  not  procure. 

72G0.  T/ie  Chairman.]  Have  you  to  deliver  public  lectures  r — Sometimes  I  do  so  ;  but  it  is  purely 
voluntary. 

7261.  Have  any  of  your  students  competed  for  honours  or  scholarships  in  the  New  Zealand  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

7202.  With  what  success  ? — Three  arc  now  going  up  for  honours.  The  Chancellor  is  throwing 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  one  of  these.  Perhaps  the  difGculties  arc  not  made  by  the  Chancellor  ; 
but  I  think  lie  is  uiinecessaiily  stringent  iu  his  interpretation  of  the  regulations.  This  young  man  was 
going  up  for  honours  ;  but  he  tells  me  that  he  canuot  proceed  to  honours,  because  the  Chancellor  informs 
him  that,  as  lie  did  not  give  notice  in  time,  he  cannot  go  up.  The  student  sent  iu  a  letter  to  the  Chau- 
ccllor,  staling  his  intention  to  go  up  for  honours  in  mental  science,  and  also  to  take  the  LL.B.  degree. 
The  Chancellor  sent  him  a  letter  on  receipt  of  ihat,  sa\iug  he  could  not  go  up  for  honours,  because 
he  had  not  given  notice  at  the  time  of  his  taking  the  B..A..  degree.  The  Chancellor  still  sticks  to  that 
decision,  although  the  student  gave  him  notice  that  he  meant  to  go  up  for  honours  aud  the  LL.B. 
degree. 

7203.  Professor  Shand.']  Is  that  an  isolated  ease,  or  do  you  mention  it  as  an  example? — I  simply 
mentioned  this  because  the  Cliainiian  asked  me  if  ain-  of  my  students  went  up  for  honours  ;  but  I  know 
of  other  cases  in  which  dilliculties  have  been  created  in  the  degree  examinations.  1  know  a  particular 
ease  iu  which,  after  long  c  irrespoudcnce  on  my  part.  I  extorted  from  the  Chancellor  permission  for  a 
student  to  go  up  for  examination  under  protest.  He  was  a  teacher.  He  went  u|>  under  protest  and 
passed  ;  but  they  would  not  inform  him,  as  to  whether  they  would  hold  his  pass  examination  valid  or  not, 
for  such  a  length  of  time  that  he  was  too  late  to  go  in  for  the  second  part  of  his  degree.  That  is  the 
student's  own  account  of  the  matter. 

7261.  Per.  W.  J.  Uubens.]  Can  you  refer  to  the  regulation  on  which  the  Chancellor  is  depending  ? 
— I  believe  he  refers  to  the  regulation  which  says  students  canuot  go  up  for  honours  except  iu  the  year 
after  taking  their  B.A.  degree,  aud  that  they  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  at  the  time  of  taking 
their  B.A.  degree. 
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7'20S.  Tlir  Ghairmnii.']  Wlion  did  lliin  dtiidont  InliP  liiii  doRrrc  ? — At  tlio  Inut  pxamiiintion,  prof.  ilargrtgor. 

72(1(1.    I'riifcuiiiir  S/iiiiiil.]    WuH  it  mil  iIki  ciiHf)  llinl  iiniiicdiiilclv  iiflcr  rocciviiij;  iiotico  of  liii*  hnviiip;  

piiMMod  tlic  U.A.  di'fjri'o,  tliu  htiiilciil  j^iivc  llio  Clmiicellur  nuticu  of  liia  iiiteulioii  lo  j^o  uj)  for  lionourN  'f —    J""'  ■^>  1W8. 
Vim.     Tlio  corroHpoiulfmro  Ih  hm  fulluWH  : — 

iSiii,---  Uiiivrrnity  of  \«\v  Zenlniid,  f'liriBtcliiiridi,  IUhI  Afurcli,  1S70. 

I  liuv«  iiuu'li  |il(>aHiii'i'  ill  infoi'MiiMi;  voti  tliiil  yoii  imvo  |iUMH('d  tliL-  liiiul  c.xiiiiiiiiiitioii  for  llio 
H.A.  d(>;,MC(',  mill  (Imt  (ill"  Si'imto  u(  iu  Into  HUHitiou  coiil'orrvd  tliat  jenrco  upon  you.  Tlic  diploma  will 
bo  puliiii'lv  lu't'M'iili'd  t(i  villi  ill  a  hIuii'I  tiiiio.  1  liiivu,  &c., 

W,  M.  JlA.sKKi.r., 
A.  J{.  Hiiri'liiy,  I'Ih^.,  1?.A.,  UnivcrBJly  of  OtnRO,  Duncdin.  J{oj;iHtrar. 

Sin, —  KnivcrBity  of  Now  Zonlaiid,  Chrintcliurcli,  2.'jtli  April,  1S79. 

T  mil  dircrlfd  liy  )!io  Cliniicclliu'  to  hIiiIo  thai,  in  Imm  o()iiiion,  tlie  woi-diii;,'  of  llio  rctjulation 
ropardinf;  luiiidiirs  will  luit  |icriiiit.  of  llio  pdHtponciiiciit  of  tlio  lionours  c.vaiiiiiialioQ  of  any  graduate 
beyond  tlio  vciir  alter  tlio  takiiif^  ol'liis  doi:roo. 

1  luito  your  iiitontion  to  proccod  to  a  dc^^rco  in  law,  but  inudt  point  out  that  llio  regulations  lately 
]iassi'd  pnsiiili(M>iily  tlirco  oxaiiiiiiatioiiH  tor  tliat  jinrposc.  You  will,  tlioroforc,  I  Buppose,  take  the 
bocond  and  lliiiil,  not  (iio  third  and  Iniirth,  as  staled  in  your  letter  of  llic  llli  instant. 

I  forward  lo  you  lierevvitli  a  copy  of  the  regulations  and  announremenl.'*,  where  you  will  find  the 
toxt-booiis  preseribcd  for  llie  exainiiiation  in  law.  1  have,  <fcc., 

A,  K.  Barelay,  Esip,  H.A.,  W.  M.  Maskell, 

Messrs.  Gillies,  Street,  and  lIisio]i,  Duncdin.  Registrar. 

Sin, —  University  of  Now  Zealand,  Christchurch,  30th  May,  1879. 

Til  re]ily  to  your  letter  of  the  l.'itli  instant,  intimating  your  desire  to  come  up  for  honours 
instead  of  llic  LL. IS.  degree,  1  am  liirected  by  the  Chancellor  to  state  that  you  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion lo  do  so,  as  you  diil  not,  in  llio  terms  of  the  regulation,  declare  vour  intention  at  the  time  of 
])assing  the  B.A.  degree  examination.  I  have,  &c., 

A.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  B.A.,  W.  M.  Maskei.l, 

Caro  of  Messrs.  Gillies,  Street,  and  Uislop,  Duncdin.  Registrar. 

Deak  Sib, —  Dunedin,  5th  June,  1S79. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  ,  stating  the  Chancellor's  ruling,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  in- 
eligible as  a  candidate  for  honours,  I  would  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  to  the 
following  facts  :— 

Soon  after  I  received  official  intimation  of  the  fact  that  I  had  obtained  my  B.A.  degree,  you 
may  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  informing  you  of  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the  LL.B.  degree,  <ind 
also  /o  honours,  at  some  future  period.  This  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  regulation  in  reference 
to  giving  notice  on  the  passing  of  the  B.A.  degree.  You  replied  that  I  could  not  go  up  for  honours  if 
more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  my  taking  my  B.A.  degree.  I  then  replied  that  I 
would  leave  the  LL.B.  till  another  year,  and  proceed  to  honours  this  year.  You  observe  I  could  not 
have  given  you  notice  of  my  inteuiion  sooner,  as  I  was  under  the  impression  that  honours  might  be 
taken  any  vear  after  the  B  A.  degree  was  obtained  ;  and  1  think  that  the  intimation  which  I  made  in 
my  first  letter  to  vou  after  I  had  received  ollleial  intelligence  in  the  matter  of  my  B.A.  degree,  was  an 
intimation  of  my  intention  to  proceed  to  honours  which  would  satisfy  the  regulation  in  question. 

I  trust  that  on  reviewing  the  matter  the  Chancellor  may  be  satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and 
that  he  will  permit  me  to  proceed,  as  I  intended,  for  honours  in  mental  science  and  history  of 
philosophy. 

If,  however,  the  Chancellor  cannot  see  his  way  to  grant  this,  there  is,  I  presume,  no  objection  to 
my  going  up  for  my  M.A.  degree  in  November  next.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskeil,  Esq.,  Registrar,  New  Zealand  University.  A.  R.  Bakclat. 

Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  16th  June,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the  Ciiancellor  to  state  that  he  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  go  behind  the  express  directinn  of  the  regulati<in,  which  prescribes 
that  candidates  for  honours  shall  give  notiee  of  their  intention  when  taking  their  B.A.  degree.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  reason  against  you  this  year.  The  examiner  in  mental  science  is  to  be  appointed 
in  England,  and  there  is  no  possibility  now  of  arranging  with  him  for  the  setting.of  honours  papers,  as 
no  intimation  has  been  sent  Home  that  any  such  papers  would  be  required. 

1  have,  &o., 

W.  M.  Maskeli, 
A.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Dunedin.  Registrar. 

I  think  that  is  a  grievous  hardship. 

7267.  When  would  the  examination  take  place  if  the  student  were  allowed  to  go  up  ? — In 
November. 

7268.  Bev.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  I  understand  that  the  student  thought  he  could  go  up  at  any 
time? — Yes.  He  was  under  that  impression  until  the  Chancellor's  answer  was  received,  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  that  letter  he  wrote  that  he  elected  to  go  in  for  honours.  I  know  the  Chancellor  is  correct 
about  the  time  being  limited  for  examination. 

7269.  Did  the  candidate,  on  receipt  of  information  that  ho  had  passed  the  B.A.  examination,  make 
his  application  ? — He  made  his  application  within  a  few  days. 

7270.  Was  it  expressly  an  application  to  sit  for  honours  ? — To  sit  for  honours  and  the  LL.B. 
degree  together. 

7271.  Professor  Slnind.']  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  a  fiiet  that  the  Chancellor  has  power  to 
adopt  any  course,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able  to  complete  arrangements  with  English  examiners, 
to  engage  examiners  either  in  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand  ? — I  understand  that  to  be 
the  course  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Senate.    I  may  say  that  the  Chancellor  has  simply  made 
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Trof.  Maegregor.  the  regulations  of  tho  TTniversity,  which  wore  sufficiently  uuiutelligiblo  before,  much  more  diflicult  by 

ahvajH  Blicking  rigorously  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations.     In  fact,  tho  whole  rCHpousibility  of  intor- 

Juno25, 1879.    pretalioii  is  thrown  on  the  stuilcnts  themselves. 

7272.  Frore.isor  Brown.]  It  there  any  (inu  connected  with  tlio  Rtudcnt.s  failing  to  appear  nt  an 
examiniition  which  they  have  given  luitico  of  iuteuliuu  to  attend? — In  sucli  a  case  1  beiicvc  a  .student 
has  to  pay  a  fine  of  Koiiictliiiig  like  £.5. 

727;).  if  a  Btudcnt  gave  notice  while  sitting  at  a  pass  examination,  and  afterwards  found  ho  had 
not  passed,  ho  v.ould  ipKoJaclo  be  lined? — 1  believe  so. 

7271'.  Professor  SIkhhI.]  You  mentioned  that  there  was  some  correspondence  about  another 
student.  I  observe,  en  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  Xew  Ze.iland  University,  that  _vou  had  a  long 
correspondeuco  with  tiic  Chancellor  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  While? — Yes;  I  referred  to  that 
case. 

7275.  AVould  you  inform  the  Commission  regarding  the  facts  of  that  case  ? — Jfr.  A\niito  is  a 
Bchoolmaster  in  town,  lie  passed  our  mntriculation  examination  in,  I  think,  1S72  or  1873,  the  second  or 
third  year  we  started,  lie  was  not,  lioweTcr,  able  to  attend  classes  that  year,  although  he  fully 
intended  to  do  so.  In  consequence  of  his  not  having  attended  classea  our  J{e;;istrar  omitted  his  name 
from  tho  list  sent  up  to  the  Chancellor  a.s  inatricuhittd  students.  Js'ot  being  aware  of  this,  the  student 
pro.secutcd  his  studies,  attended  several  cla.sses,  and  qualilled  himself  to  go  up  for  the  first  half  of  his 
B.A.  degree,     lie  was  under  the  imi)tession  that  he  had  fullilled  all  the  conditions. 

727G.  Can  you  tell  us  uliether  his  status,  as  a  student  of  two  years'  standing,  was  at  that  time 
admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  tho  ^I'cw  Zealand  University  ? — It  was  virtually.  It  was  published  in 
the  Calendar,  and  also  admitted  by  the  Professorial  Board  of  Otago.  In  the  face  of  that  the  Chancellor, 
although  we  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  mistake  of  our  liegistrar  in  omitting;  to  send  up  the  man's 
name,  refused  to  allow  the  student  to  go  up  for  examination.  I  then  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  requesting 
him  to  allow  the  student  to  ^o  up  for  examination  under  protest,  which  was  granted,  lie  went  up,  and 
passed  tho  examination,  i'or  what  followeil  1  liave  only  the  studeiil'.s  word.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  go  up  for  the  second  part  of  his  degree,  and  he  replied  that  they  delayed  so  loug  in  telling  him 
whether  they  held  the  first  examination  valid  or  not,  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  go  up,  and  ho  is 
still  in  that  position.     He  will  go  up  to  the  next  examination. 


77.  Do  you  know  what  was  tho  Cliancellor'a  objection  to  admitting  Lira  to  that  examination  ?- 
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I  cannot  recall  the  exact  form  of  the  objection. 

7278.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  White,  having  matriculated  at  the  Ot.igo  University  before  affilia- 
tion, was  entitled  to  bo  examined  by  his  own  professors  under  the  old  regulations  of  the  Otago  Univer- 
sity ? — Y"es. 

7279.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  White,  having  this  privilege,  desired  to  waive  it,  and  to  go  in  for 
the  ordinary  examination  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  and  the  Chancellor  refused  this  concession, 
telling  him  he  must  take  the  examiu.Ttion.  of  the  Otago  University? — Y'es.  The  Chancellor  distinctly 
refused  to  admit  him  to  the  New  Zealand  University  examination. 

7280.  At  the  time  that  I\Ir.  AYhite  matriculated  by  passing  the  examination  at  the  University  of 
Otago,  are  you  aware  whether  there  was  any  matriculation  examiuation  in  the  New  Zealand  Univer- 
sity ? — I  believe  there  was  none. 

7281.  The  Chairman.']  How  do  students  obtain  admission  to  your  lectures  ? — ily  lectures  are  open 
to  all,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  choose  to  paj- a  fee  of  three  guiueas. 

7282.  Do  any  female  students  attend  your  lectures  ? — Yes.  This  year  I  have  three  female  students 
attending  the  junior  mental  science  class. 

7283.  Does  the  University  Council  of  Otago  take  any  part  in  prescribing  the  curriculum  of  study 
at  the  University  of  Otago,  or  do  they  leave  it  altogether  to  be  prescribed  by  the  New  Zealand  Univer- 
sity ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  am  not  aware  that  the  Council  has  ever  interfered.  They  leave  it  practi- 
cally to  tho  professors,  and  the  professors  follow  tho  curriculum  of  the  New  Zealand  University. 

7281.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  remarks  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Otago  Univer- 
sity Council,  and  the  mode  of  its  appointment  ? — I  think  tlie  composition  of  the  Council,  the  mode  of 
its  election,  and  its  tenure  of  office  are  all  very  objectionable.  Tlie  Council  was  originally  appointed 
by  tho  Superintendent,  and  after  him  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  the  members  were  to  hold  office 
for  life;  but  after  we  had  thirty  gradtiates,  all  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  graduates.  Now, 
as  we  have  joined  the  New  Zealand  University,  we  never  can  h.avo  graduates  of  our  own,  and  conse- 
quently tho  system  of  nomination  will  cimtinuc.  The  point  I  object  to  is  their  holding  office  for  life, 
without  any  provision  for  retirement  at  certain  intervals.  I  think  there  sliould  also  be  a  change  made 
in  the  direction  of  givinj;  tlie  teachinij  staff  a  position  on  tho  governing  body.  And,  generally,  I  would 
content  myself  with  indicating  to  the  Cotnmissiou  that  they  have  the  means  of  testing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Council,  by  looking  at  the  number  of  meetings  which  have  lapsed  for  want  of  a  quorum,  and 
also  the  management  of  our  estate  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

7285.  Have  you  formed  any  o[)inion  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  New 
Zealand  University  Senate? — I  think  that  the  mode  of  ap)iointing  the  New  Zealand  University 
Senate  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  that  of  the  Otago  University;  and  in  other  respects  there 
are  still  more  serious  objections.  I  think  the  New  Zoalaiid  University  Senate  ought  to  consist  of 
members  elected  by  the  various  institutions  under  it.  Tho  governing  body  oui;ht  to  con.sist  partly  of 
representatives  of  these,  and  partly  of  nominees  of  the  Crown,  and  partly  of  those  elected  by  the 
graduates  loc:dly  educated. 

7280.  Would  you  give  such  a  power,  of  electing  members  of  the  Senate,  to  grammar  schools  which 
happen  to  be  affiliated  ? — No. 

72S7.  Would  you  confine  that  power  to  those  institutions  which  give  an  academical  education? — 
Yes.     I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  afliliated  grammar  school.^. 

7288.  Eev.  IK  J.  Kahens.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  election  of  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  New 
Zealand  University  should  be  made  by  those  affiliated  colleges,  or  by  the  Councils  or  members  of  the 
colleges,  such  as  the  professors  ? — I  would  begin  with  the  constitution  of  the  local  governing 
Councils.    I  would  propose  to  have  them  composed  of,  say,  twelve  persons,  one-third  to  be  appointed 
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l)y  llio  novonior,  ono-diinl  by  llio  IpnchinR  HtnlF,  niul  mip-tliinl  hy  Iho  KradimtcM.     To  tliouc  governing  Vrof.Haegrtgot. 

lioilii'H  I  wouM  j-ivo  lluinowor  orclccliiif,',  Hiiy,  onc-lliii'il  ofllio  lii;;lior  Cdiiiicil  ;  u  rcrtuiii  otiier  propor-  

tioii  iiii(»Iit  l)i>  f^ivcii  111  llio  (Jovcnior  ;  iiiiil  the  ri'Ht  to  ^'riiiliialm  im  a  wliolc.  June  25,  1870. 

TL's'.I.  I'rof'rssm'  S/ittiiil.]  You  iiiniii  timl  uiio-tliiril  nIiouM  I)o  ("lortcil  by  tho  governing  bodies  of 
tlio  hcIkkiIm,  oiK'-lliinl  by  tli«  Cliivoriior,  iiiiil  ibo  rciiiiiiiiiii;;  ihinl  by  all  tbc  ^'""''iiitCM  V  —  Vch. 

7-!)().  I'mfrssur  Cooh.]  Vuu  liiivc  Kiati'd  tbiit  y<>ii  ibi  luil  iipprovo  of  tlic  aililiiitinn  of  any  grammar 
HrbodU.  lliiw  ilo  yon  tbiiik  tlio  I'nivcrHily  of  Nmv  Zralnnil  HbouM  bo  conititutcil,  bo  an  (o  moHt 
tbonm-jlily  |irrrorm  Kh  fmicliiniK  ? — 'I'bat  is  a.  very  (lilliciilt  (|ii<'Hlion  to  answer  ut  prcstnt.  I  ibink  llio 
iiiatcrialH  for  fully  aiiHwcrinj^  ibiil  ([iiOMlion  will  not  lin  fiirliii-oinin;;  until  llio  report  of  llic  f'oiniiiiKHion 
i.s  publiolu'il.  15ut  I  may  nay  now,  llial  an  llio  New  Zealand  I'mverHily  lias  been,  I  Iiuvo  bad  grave 
obji'clionH  from  llu<  bcjiimiiMjj  to  itw  eoiiNiil  ution  and  wurking.  1  lirBl  of  all  nlijccl,  and  aUvayn  did,  to 
a  merely  oxaminiii^  body  existing  in  New  /ealuiid  ;  for  I  believe  llie  London  I'liiverHity,  on  wbich  it 
was  niodollod.  was  called  into  existence  lo  meet  a  fell  want  in  England  in  conBequcnce  of  tlie  Te»t  AcU 
in  tlie  I'liiglisb  I'liiversilieH,  and  1  believe  it  is  increasingly  tho  opinion  of  IIioho  best  able  to  judge  that 
tho  present  constitution  of  the  University  of  London  ought  to  be  somewhat  altered,  allliougli  no  doubt 
it  will  ahvavs  have  a  function  to  perform  in  8U|)])lerneiitiug  the  deficiencies  of  tho  national  Unirersi- 
tioa.  I  think  that  tiie  New  Zealand  University,  being  modelled  on  tho  London  I'niversity,  has 
operated  detrimentally  in  confounding  secondary  and  higher  cdueation.  I  believe  it  has  injured  tho 
schools  which  ha\e  ai tempted  to  give  higher  education  with  their  original  stall's,  which  were  organized 
only  for  secondary  education.  It  has  also  injured  higher  education  by  tiie  very  great  difficulty  it 
caused  in  raising  and  keeping  np  tho  standard  for  degrees.  Those  inferior  institutions,  I  believe, 
always  have  endeavoured,  and  always  will  endeavour,  lo  lower  the  standard  in  order  to  bring  it  within 
reach  of  the  means  at  their  disposal.  On  those  grounds  I  think  it  has  been  mischievous  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  I  tliink  T  have  also  given  proof  in  tho  cases  already  mentioned  that 
the  executive  of  the  New  Zealand  University  is  radically  unsuitable  to  the  condition  aud  circumstances 
of  the  country.  I  also  think  that  the  system  of  examinations  in  the  New  Zealand  University  must,  ia 
the  nature  of  things,  be  incapable  of  really  examining  in  science.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  exami- 
nation by  papers  alone  will  jiroduce  most  mischievous  effects  on  the  education  of  the  country.  So  far 
as  science  is  concerned,  it  will  simply  make  it  a  cram-subject.  The  whole  tendency  of  that  mode  of 
University  education  is  to  foster  aud  encourage  cram,  and  to  discourage  free  learning — that  is  to  say, 
learning  whose  object  is  to  master  the  subject  instead  of  making  a  good appear-mce  at  an  examination. 
Tho  whole  system  of  merely  written  examination  is  open  to  tlie  gravest  objection,  not  merely  upon 
general  educational  grounds,  but  also  upon  the  ground  of  its  endaugering  the  physical  health  of  the 
students.  I  believe  that,  upon  this  account  alone,  public  feeling  will  become  so  strong  as  to  insist  upon 
n  modification  of  the  present  system  of  examination. 

7291.  These  being  your  objections  to  tiie  present  arrangements,  w-hat  would  you  propose  for  the 
future? — I  am  in  a  difficulty  about  giving  any  definite  opinion  on  that  question.  I  expect  a  great 
deal  from  this  Commission  :  but  if  the  Commission  does  not  do  what  I  hope,  I  shall  then  be  in  a  position 
to  give  a  clear  opinion.  1  think  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  we  cannot  secure 
proper  examinaiion — examination  that  is  not  fraught  with  all  those  mischiefs;  and  I  would  be  content 
to  have  almost  anything  which  would  give  us  examinations  at  the  same  time  trustworthy  aud  likely 
to  secure  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subjects.     This  difficulty  applies  especially  to  scientific  subjects. 

7202.  JDr.  Heefor.'\  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  knowledge  of  the  examinations  in  scientific  subjects 
conducted  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  in  what  way  they  difter  from  the  examinations  here  ? — For 
instance,  in  chemistry  every  student  has  not  only  to  pass  a  written  examination,  but  has  also  to  take  a 
solution  in  the  laboratory,  to  analyse  it,  and  to  tell  its  contents. 

7293.  Ton  mean  that  the  examination  for  a  degree  is  partly  conducted  in  the  laboratory  ? — Tes. 
In  the  subject  of  botany,  a  man  gets  a  written  paper,  and  he  also  gets  a  plant  to  describe.  He  has  to 
state  the  natural  order  which  it  belorigs  to,  the  genus,  and  the  characteristic  marks.  I  think  it  is  not 
possible  to  examine  in  science  by  mere  papers  aloue.     The  result  is,  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

7291.  Professor  Shand.']  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  by  any  examination  whatever,  whether 
practical  or  not,  to  test  the  higher  forms  or  instruction  in  science  ? — I  believe  not. 

7295.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  put  a  ease  :  Suppose  there  are  two  students  doing  advanced  work. 
One  applies  himself  in  the  laboratory  for  many  months  to  an  original  investigation,  and  thus  acquires  a 
command  of  scientific  method,  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  him  if  he  becomes  a  scientilic 
man.  The  other  simply  applies  himself  to  getting  up  the  results  of  science,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  the 
principles  and  theories  of  science.  If  those  two  men  are  examined  together,  no  doubt  the  latter  will 
pass  any  reasonable  examination  that  can  be  applied  to  him,  and  the  former  probably  may  not  pass  the 
examination.  But  which  of  them,  in  your  opinion,  has  got  the  best  education? — Other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  fails  to  pass  the  examination. 

7296.  Br.  Hector.']  Are  you  talking  of  a  technical  examination  in  science,  or  of  that  general  know- 
ledge of  science  which  is  considered  part  of  a  liberal  education  ? — I  contemplate  at  present  not  merely 
the  course  for  the  B.A.  degree,  but  also  the  case  of  those  who  specially  study  science  with  the  object 
of  making  science  their  life's  work. 

7297.  And  making  a  livelihood  besides  ? — Not  necessarily.  I  mean  those  who  intend  to  become 
scientific  men. 

7298.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  advisable  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony  to  go  to  any  great 
expense  in  altering  the  constitution  of  the  higher  educational  system — which  is  primarily  intended  to 
give  an  ordinary  liberal  education — in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  exceptional  cases  likely  to  occur, 
of  graduates  requiring  high  honours  in  science  ? — I  think  you  forget.  I  was  not  speaking  merely  of 
men  going  for  honours,  but  of  tho?:c  who  get  a  scientific  education. 

7299.  You  mean,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  ordinary  amount  of  science,  and  test  it 
by  means  of  examination,  unless  you  had  those  special  practical  examinations? — My  conviction,  from 
long  experience,  is,  that  education  in  science  is  not  only  useless,  but  mischievous,  when  conducted  "by 
such  examinations  as  those  of  the  New  Zealand  University. 

7300.  In  other  Universities,  at  present,  which  grant  degrees  of  arts  guaranteeing  a  liberal  educa- 
46— H.  1. 
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Vrof.  Macgregor.  tioii,  is  tlio  stiindard  nimcd  at  in  scieiice-teachin,';  different  from  or  Iiiglicr  than  the  present  Btaudard  in 

the  Xcw  Zealatid  Univcraity  ? — It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  standard.    The  qucstiou  ici,  whether  science 

Juno  25, 1879.  f;i,(,iihl  he  included  in  the  rc;j;ular  system  of  education.  Except  it  is  based  on  such  teachint;  as  I  desire, 
]  think  it  is  ]nirc  mischief.  It  is  not  science,  liut  mere  cramming.  I  was  myself  crammed  with  botany 
and  ciiemislry.  and  paiiscd  in  them — not  mere  paper  examinations  ;  yet  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I 
knew  very  little  about  those  subjects.     I  wish  to  save  our  students  from  that  sort  of  thiii^. 

7301.  I  quite  agree  witli  you  ;  but  wliat  I  wish  to  discover  is  this  :  In  other  subjects  1  suppose  you 
admit  that  examination  papers  can  test  a  candidate  ;  but  is  it  worth  wliilc  disturbing  a  system  which 
is  suflicient  for  the  gi-eat  majority  of  graduates,  for  the  sake  of  merely  providing  for  the  thorough 
testing  of  a  few  ? — I  tliink  it  is,  for  this  reason — and  liere  1  believe  I  am  touching  the  vital  point  of 
jnodern  education  :  fScientifie  men  are  so  succcssFnlly  urging  the  claims  of  science  to  admission  into 
Universities  and  schools,  that  the  greatest  care  ought  now  to  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  science.  As 
I  have  already  said,  I  think  that  science,  as  it  has  been  taught,  and  continues  to  be  taught,  in  this 
country,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools  or  Universities.  Examinations  determine  the  mode 
of  teaching.  One  of  my  objections  to  the  New  Zealand  University  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  be,  as  follows: — Formerly  men  were  accustomtd  to  ihc  idea  of  a  University  education  of  which 
classics,  and  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  which  could  be  taught  inexpensively,  formed  the  staple 
subjects;  but  now,  so  much  have  ideas  of  scientific  education  been  changed,  and  are  likely  to  be  still 
more  changed  in  future,  that  men  must  contemplate  an  immensely-increased  expenditure  in  the 
teacliitig  of  science — such  a  large  expenditure  a'^  1  believe  is  not  possible  in  New  Zealand  in  more 
tliai\  one  or,  at  most,  two  places.  If  the  Xew  Zealand  University  be  so  altered  or  reformed  as  to  bo 
made  to  consist  of,  say,  four  separate  institutions,  with  no  suitable  appliances  for  teaching  science,  then 
I  say  that  such  science  .is  is  capable  of  being  taught  in  those  institutions  will  only  be  mischievous. 
I  say  so  because  of  the  expense.  I  believe  that  few  institutions  in  the  country  have  the  means  of  pro- 
jjerly  teaching  any  one  science.  I  know  that  the  Council  here  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that 
the  teaching  of  science  requires  costly  appliances.  Our  appliances  arc  of  the  most  beggarly  description, 
except  in  one  or  two  subjects. 

7302.  Would  it  meet  your  view  to  have  the  examinations  for  the  classical,  mathematical,  and 
literary  part  of  the  degree  conducted  as  at  present,  and  to  localize  th«  examinations  in  science? — 
Certainly.     Better  that  than  many,  all  inefficient. 

7303.  AV^ould  you  leave  the  examinations  in  science  to  the  professors  who  leach? — ^Tes,  with  some 
assessor.     That  would  meet  my  views  to  some  extent. 

7301.  You  see  no  objection,  under  such  an  arrangement,  to  the  New  Zealand  University  still 
continuing  to  grant  the  degree  ? — It  would  remove  the  difficulty,  as  far  as  science  is  concerned,  if 
the  examinations  in  science  were  conducted  locally  and  by  practical  examinations. 

7805.  Ron.  W.  Gisboriie.']  Do  not  your  other  objections,  as  to  the  New  Zealand  University 
examinations  encouraging  cramming  and  being  detrimental  to  physical  health,  equally  apply  to  the 
Universities  of  Europe  and  England? — Not  to  the  same  extent,  except  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
London.  I  believe  that  in  teaching  Universities — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Scotch  Universities — cramming 
has  never  existed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  London  Univcr-^ity,  and  even  the  English  Universities ; 
the  reason  being,  that  the  examinations  are  always  conducted  by  the  professor,  with  an  assessor,  as  in 
Germany.     The  professor,  vrith  an  assessor,  always  examines  his  own  pupils. 

7306.  Jifiv.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  you  think  scientific  knowledge  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  teaching  it  except  for  purely  technical  scientific  purposes  ? — No  ;  I  think  scientific 
method  is  a  most  important  part  of  education — perhaps  the  most  important — and  that  it  cannot  be 
taught  w  ithout  such  extensive  and  costly  laboratories  as  I  have  been  describing. 

7307.  Dr.  Hfclor.']  At  what  period  in  the  course  of  instruction  do  you  think  scientific  method  is 
best  taught? — I  believe  scientific  method  is  lirst  of  all  imbibed  by  jiractice,  and  that  it  is  afterwards 
learned  theoretically  when  a  man's  iniud  has  nearly  matured.  It  is  imbibed  when  the  student  is  working 
in  the  laboratory,  experimenting,  observing,  and  classifying.  He  ought  to  end  with  a  course  of 
methodology. 

730S.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  deal  can  be  taught  in  primary  education  ? — Tes ;  but  I 
believe  the  introduction  of  scienco  into  our  education  without  an  adequate  conception  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  conpetcnr  teachers,  and  of  the  cost  of  proper  leaching  appliances,  will  have  the  eflect  of  dis- 
organizing the  old-established  subjects,  and,  in  fact,  of  filling  the  country  with  a  race  of  scientific 
prigs. 

7309.  Docs  that  objection  apply  to  natural  science? — It  applies  to  all  science. 

7310.  Do  you  mean  the  great  expense  required  in  obtaining  natural  objects?— I  think  you  require 
a  good  mu.scum  for  systematic  teaching.  Botany  and  geology  can  be  taught  inexpensively  up  to  a 
certain  point. 

7311.  Dr.WaUis.']  Tou  speak  of  the  undue  expensiveness  of  a  scientific  education.  What  peculiar 
espeusiveness  is  there  in  teaching  the  science  of  psychology  ? — I  alluded  to  physical  science  only. 

7312.  Hon.  TV.  Gisborne.']  Tou  said  that  the  New  Zealand  L'niversity  was  specially  adapted 
to  encourage  cram.  Is  it  more  especially  adapted  than  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge? — I 
decidedly  think  so. 

7313.  ^\*hy  ? — Because  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  provide  good  teaching  as  well 
as  good  examinaiions ;  whereas  the  L'niversity  of  New  Zealand  provides  no  teaching  and  bad  examina- 
tions. They  provide  an  Examining  Board,  without  making  provision  for  students  being  taught.  The 
students  in  the  New  Zealand  University  are  allowed  to  grow  up  anyhow. 

7314.  Then  take  the  London  L'niversity.  "Why  is  the  New  Zealand  University  more  adapted  to 
encoui-age  cram  than  the  London  University?- — -Because  the  London  L'niversity  was  called  into  exist- 
ence in  order  to  give  degrees  to  those  who,  being  well  taught,  wished  to  find  good  degrees  and  good 
examinations  elsewhere  than  in  the  national  Universities.  Here  there  was  no  such  possibility  of 
obtaining  good  teachers  or  good  teaching ;  and  the  New  Zealand  Universit}',  before  providing  an 
examining  body,  should  provide  good  teaching. 

7315.  Is  it  not  a  good  way  of  providing  good  teaching  to  establish  a  high  standard  of  examination, 
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10  M  to  compol  t1>o  iiiforior  O(lii(^ation:il  bjilioa  to  rAino  thoir  ntnndiipd  of  ulTn-'ioncy  ?     Id  not  that  tho  Pro/,  ifni'jrtjor, 
|)Pii|i(<r  (liciirv  ^  —1  eoiK'oivi)  mil.  -  — 

7;il(l.  SuppoMn  wiM-NUbliuli  11  linv  Htiuiiliiril  in  llio  .Vcnv  Zn;il:iiiil  Uiiivorilty,  wnnld  tlial  proiliico     Juno -•'',  1879. 
K)i>il  I'.liii'iilioii  V  — Nil.    A  lii^li  Mtnii'lanl  in  llio  New  ZiMlaml  IJuivcriiily  in  biHlur  llmii  ii  low  ono.    Aly 
oltjocliiiii  ii|i|(licn  to  llio  whole  riiiv(>r»ity  K'-Iioiiuv 

7H17.  Itiit  it  in  no  otijoctidu  to  tho  Now  /oalaiiil  riiivornily  that  other  »chool«  do  not  provide  pood 
tom-liin,'.  It  only  provi.tcH  dogPOCH  r* — Yes  ;  but  my  objoftion  to  tho  Univor«ity  is,  that  it  iihould  provide 
jjDod  liMchintj,  and  doen  not. 

T.'US.  JJui  it  in  by  law  prociuibvl  from  tnaohinj;? — Tliat  in  why  I  objoot  to  it. 

7;UI).  li>'B.  IF.  J.  ffdbmiii.]  Siip|)OHO  that  thoroaro  institntiotiM  allilialoj  to  tho  Now  Zealand  Uni- 
voPHitv,  without  which  tho  Univornity  !U'ltno',vlodi!;os  that  it  would  bo  inirnmploti),  and  which  aro 
oo-ordinatod'nndcp  tho  Univopsity;  if  "tho  tciu-hiiu;  i.-»  wfll  dono  in  those  institutionH,  in  there  any  objec- 
tion to  tho  Univopaity  boiii'j  the  o\aininin:<  bodvV — ff  thoro  is  a  poasonablo  probability  of  youp  fretting 
ort'ootivo  in.stitutioiis  undop  tho  Now  ZMlaod  Univor.-tity — of  which  I  concoivo  there  in  not  tho  rcmoteBt 
po.ssiibility — tlion  my  objoctiou  would  full  to  tho  {jpounil. 

T.ilO.  Dr.  Jleclor.]  Do  you  coasidcp  that  tho  Otaijo  Uuivoraity  is  elBciout? — Yes,  in  oonio 
roipects. 

7.121.  And  also  Canlopbury  Polio,!.;©? — 1  do. 

7322.  lici:  IV.  J.  Iliilii'iis]  Ho  you  tiiiiik  that  if  thoro  were  two  other  institutions  of  tho  same 
cla."<s  under  tlio  Now  Zciiland  rniver.'<ity,  tho  system  would  bo  productive  of  cram  ? — I  conceive  that 
tho  teaching  in  tlio  University  of  Otago  must  ni'cessarily  bo  of  that  doscription,  because  we  have  to 
work  up  to  such  oxainiuatiou!i. 

7.'?2:{.  The  Chairman.^  Do  you  object  to  endeavouring  to  conduct  college  education  in  the  same 
establishment  as  conducts  secondary  and  grammar-school  education? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  most  mis- 
cliicvoiis  to  both. 

7;521.  Iiei\  W.  J.  Habriis]  Uo  you  object  to  the  examination  of  students  being  conducted  by 
some  one  outside  of  tho  teaeliing  body  ? — My  idea  would  be,  to  have  the  teacher  present  as  examiner, 
with  an  assessor  entirely  independent  of  the  teacher. 

7325.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  mischievous  if  there  were  four  colleges,  all  equal  to  the  University 
of  Otago,  which  would  have  a  united  examination  ?  Do  you  think  cram  would  bo  promoted  ? — I  think 
that  so  long  as  alUliatcd  institutions  exist  in  this  country,  they  will  simply  compete  as  to  which  shall 
be  tho  most  successful  institution  in  cramming  for  the  degree.  They  know  that  their  merits  will  be 
judged  by  that  alone,  and  they  will  infallibly  become  mere  crammers  for  that  examination. 

7320.  Do  you  think  thataiiy  examination  established  for  a  degree  is  a  fair  examination  if  it  puts 
all  tho  students  who  have  been  well  instructed  upon  the  strr.in  iu  order  to  pass?  Do  you  not  think 
that  a  fair  examination  i.s  one  that  it  ought  to  be  easy  for  a  well-instructed  man,  who  has  gone  through 
a  full  course  in  a  well-equipped  institution,  to  pass? — Speaking  generally, I  think  the  pass-examination 
ought  not  to  strain  really  irood  students. 

7327.  Do  you  think  that  a  student  who  was  really  well-taught  in  most  subjects,  who  wao  thoroughly 
grounded,  and  who  had  been  in  the  hands  of  competent  instructors,  ought  to  fail  at  a  fair  examination  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

732S.  In  a  fair  examination,  who  stands  the  best  chance— the  man  who  has  gone  through  the 
process  called  cramming— that  is,  who  has  most  inefficiently  attempted  to  learn  something — or  the  man 
who  is  thoroughly  instructed  ? — As  the  examinations  have  been,  the  man  who  most  cleverly  crammed 
had  the  best  chance,  especially  in  science. 

7329.  Is  that  nceessurily  a  defect  iu  the  idea  of  examinations,  or  does  it  only  occur  in  some 
cases  ? — It  is  a  defect  in  the  idea  of  *examinations. 

7330.  Hon.  TV.  Gishonie.']  Docs  it  apply  to  all  examinations  ?—Tes.  The  only  question  is,  which 
mode  of  examination  is  least  subject  to  the  evil.     AVe  have  tho  worst  possible. 

7331.  Professor  S'tniiJ.]  Has  tho  quality  of  the  insti-uction  in  the  Otago  University  been 
unfavourably  affected  by  affili.atiou  with  the  Xew  Zealand  University? — Yes;  most  injuriously.  In 
my  own  pa-ticular  classes  it  has  had  that  effect,  and  I  have  heard  my  colleagues  say  the  same. 

7332.  T/w  Chairman.']  "Were  the  professors  of  the  Otago  University  consulted  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  affiliation  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  were  consulted  formally ;  but  I  know  it  was  put  in  this  way, 
that  the  thing  would  be  done  unless  they  objected.     I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that. 

7333.  Did  they  acquiesce  ? — I  think  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  to  become  affiliated,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Province  said  he  would  agree  if  the  professors  did  not  object.  I  think  that  was 
what  happened.  The  professors,  having  the  whole  onus  thrown  on  them,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
do  anything. 

7331.  Dr.  Hector.']  Are  you  aware  that,  in  fixing  the  standards  of  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand, 
the  Otago  professors  were  consulted,  and  their  advice  adopted  ? — Yes. 

7335.  And  vou  still  think  the  effect  was  injurious  ? — Yes.     We  made  the  best  of  a  bad  system. 

73oG.  Ecv.  'W.  J.  Rahcns.]  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  views  you 
have  expressed  upon  examination,  is  towards  confining  tlie  work  of  examination  and  the  i.ssuing  of 
certificates  of  knowledge  to  tho  local  bodies  by  whom  the  knowledge  is  imparted  ? — Not  at  all 
necessarily.  What  I  would  like  would  be  to  see  independent  assessors  appointed — assessors  inde- 
pendent of  all  bodies. 

7337.  Br.  Hector.']  Officers  of  the  University  ? — Not  necessarily. 

733S.  Independent  in  what  way  ? — Independent  of  the  University  altogether.  Let  them  consist 
of  independent  men  known  to  be  competent. 

7339.  By  whom  appointed  ?— Let  them  be  appointed  by  the  New  Zealand  University.  In  that 
sense  they  would  be  oSicers  of  the  University. 

7340.  Professor  Broicn.]   Those  assessors  would  examine  with  the  professors? — Yes. 

7341.  Suppose  that  there  were  more  than  one  or  two  colleges,  would  you  propose  that  all  the 

*  TUe  witness  wishes  to  supply,  before  the  word  " esamiDations,"  the  words  "merely  written." — Sec  E.  Com. 
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Irof.  Margregor.  assessors  sbould  sit  witli  the  professor,  or  that  one  should  be  chosen  ?     How  would  you  manage  ? — 

Tiio  wliolo  question  is  so  coini)lex  at  present  that  I  cannot  say  I  have  contemplated  all  the  difficulties 

Juno  25,  1879.    ^^.^^  would  ariao  in  workiii;;  tlic  institution. 

731'2.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  tliiiiii  it.  posniblo  to  separate  mere  pass-examinations  from  those 
which  are  connected  witii  w-hnlar.'*hi|)8  and  lionouns,  and  have  tiie  former  conducted  in  a  more  strictly 
local  manner  by  assessors  and  the  professor  wlio  had  pupils  to  be  examined,  and  reserve  the  single 
uniform  examination  merely  for  selecting  scholars  and  holders  of  prizes? — It  would  bo  somewiiat 
diilicult  to  answer  that  (jucstion,  because  the  general  drift  of  my  evidence  has  been  intended  to  show 
that  the  exi.sting  constitution  of  the  New  Zealand  University  is  inapplicable  and  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  this  country.  I  presume  you  put  this  question  ou  the  assumption  that  the  New  Zealand 
University  is  to  continue. 

73iy.  No  ;  I  am  adopting  your  idea  of  assessors :  and  I  am  now  considering  how  the  examina- 
tions could  be  practically  carried  on. — I  would  s.iy,  frankly,  that  if  this  Commission  has  the  effect  of 
securing  cficctive  teaching  all  over  New  Zealand,  1  would  bo  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  basis 
I  liavo  indicated.  If  the  Commission  has  not  that  cllcct,  I  would  prefer  to  have  here  an  independent 
University  of  our  own. 

7311.  The  Commission  is  taking  evidence  in  order  to  form  an  opinion,  and  I  would  like  now  to  get 
your  opinion  ou  the  m.atter.  "Would  you  prefer  to  have  several  institutions,  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony,  on  a  totally  independent  basis,  and  with  an  inde])endent  degree-granting  power? 
— If  wo  can  secure  independent  institutions,  projjcrly  cquip])cd  with  proper  teaching  stalls  and 
apparatus,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  examinations,  if  that  could  be  done,  carried  out  ou  a  common 
standard— at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

7315.  Professor  Shantl.]  l)o  you  quite  sec  your  way  to  tell  us  liow  it  can  be  done? — No  ;  because 
I  know  so  much  of  the  dillicultics  in  keeping  up  the  standard  in  the  past.  Tor  instance,  they  might 
begin  to  undersell  each  other. 

7310.  Hon.  W.  Oishorne.']  If  you  have  a  common  standard  for  working,  you  must  have  a  common 
body  ? — Yes. 

7317.  "Well,  if  you  have  a  common  body,  it  must  bo  the  New  Zealand  University  ? — Yes. 

7318.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  the  principle  of  the  New  Zealand  University  that  you  object  to,  but 
the  mode  of  its  administration — the  way  it  conducts  its  examinations  ? — My  objection  lies  deeper.  I 
object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  University  of  London  having  been  the  type  upon  which  the  education 
of  the  countrj-  was  originally  moulded.  But,  since  the  evil  thing  has  obtained  an  actual  footing  in  the 
country,  and  we  must  therefore  put  up  with  it  and  make  the  best  of  it,  I  would  prefer  the  arrangement 
you  indicate,  if  it  could  be  done  thoroughly;  but,  failing  its  being  thoroughly  done,  I  would  fall  back 
ou  our  local  institution. 

7319.  Do  you  fully  see  the  evils  of  having  four  different  institutions? — Yes;  because  they  might 
undersell  each  other,  being  all  starved. 

7350.  llev.  TF.  J.  Habeiis.]  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  if  there  are  several  local  institutions 
sufficiently  equipped  for  University  purposes,  you  would  prefer  to  have  them  united  ? — Yes. 

7351.  But,  unless  we  cm  get  them  all  sufficiently  equipped,  you  would  prefer  that  those  efficiently 
equipped  should  be  separate  and  independent? — Yes. 

7352.  Br.  Hector.]  In  your  opinion  the  most  perfect  aiTangement  would  be  to  have  only  one 
University,  and  that  it  should  be  together  a  teaching  body  and  an  examining  body  ? — Suppose  we  had 
the  New  Zealand  University,  with  four  well-equipped  teaching  bodies,  I  feel  that  the  evils  of  examina- 
tion would  bo  so  great  that  the  four  bodies  would  afterwards  break  up  into  separate  institutions. 

7353.  Professor  Cook.]  AVould  that  be  an  evil  ? — It  would  be  good. 

7351.  Supposing  that  those  four  institutions,  which  in  the  meantime  would  be  colleges,  developed 
hereafter  into  Universities,  would  not  that  be  a  great  good  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  my  ideal. 

7355.  Dr.  Hector.]  Suppo.'ie  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  money  available  for  furthering 
education  other  than  primary,  do  you  think  it  more  important  that  that  money  should  be  devoted  to 
putting  secondary  education  throughout  the  country  on  a  better  footing,  or  would  it  be  better  to  apply 
it  to  increasing  the  efficiency  and  extending  the  appliances  for  purely  higher  education  ? — I  believe 
tliat  until  secondary  education  is  put  on  a  proper  footing  the  higher  education  is  comparatively  barren  ; 
for  I  believe  that  tlie  higher  education  cannot  be  improved  except  as  secondary  education  is  improved. 

7356.  Do  you  think  that  the  secondary  education  of  the  country  at  present  is  satisfactory? — I 
think  it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  for  want  of  sufficient  means. 

7357.  Hon.  W.  Gishoriie.]  To  improve  higher  education  without  improving  secondary  education, 
would  be  like  building  the  roof  of  a  house  before  tlie  walls  ? — Precisely. 

7358.  Dr.  Hector.]  In  places  where  there  are  grammar  schools  such  as  have  been  alluded  to,  doing 
the  work  of  secondary  education,  do  you  think  that  to  debar  them  altogether  from  college  work,  and  to 
allow  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  funds  to  secondary  education,  would  be  better  than  the 
present  arrangement  ? — I  think  the  present  arrangement  is  the  worst  possible.  It  ruins  both  the  higher 
aud  secondary  education,  by  applying  to  both  a  wrong  standard. 

7359.  Professor  UlricJi.]  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  disaffiliating  those  institutions  ? — Yes.  The 
effect  of  affiliation  on  secondary  schools  is  to  make  them  pretend  to  do  work  they  cannot  do,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  place  becomes  pretentious  and  inefficient. 

73C0.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  case  of  grammar  schools  conducted  by  good  teachers, 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  on  their  hands  to  enable  them  to  direct  the  studies  of  a  higher  form, 
for  perhaps  the  first  or  .second  year  of  an  undergradu.ate's  course  ?  Would  not  such  an  arrangement 
be  found  inexpensive,  and  a  great  convenience  in  particular  localities  r — The  inevitable  effect  would  be, 
that  the}'  would  look  forward  to  the  University  examinations.  Their  success  would  be  tested  by  a  false 
standard,  which  they  ought  not  to  be  tested  by,  and  the  true  test  is  not  applied.  They  exist  for  one 
function,  but  they  expend  all  their  strength  upon  another  function  with  which  they  ought  not  to  liave 
anything  to  do.     It  is  unfair  and  dangerous  to  everybody. 

7301.  "Would  that  apply  if  there  were  only  one  or  two  cases  of  the  kind? — Yes.  The  evil  would 
be,  that  the  best  men  in  the  institution  would  direct  their  best  energies  to  a  subsidiary  part  of  their 
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work,  ftiiil  would  nnpli'P  to  lio  jml^'oil  by  timt  pari,  wliiidi  would  bo  iiujuhI  to  tlirm  and  to  everybody  Ttof.  Mae^rtgor. 
cIh((.  — 

7.'t(i2.  lliiii.  W.  (/inhoriw.]  Would  it  lio  poiiHiblo  to  ONtiil)linli  ii  incdiciti  mcIiooI  in  tlio  roloiiy  ia  ■' ""»  25, 187a. 
Hucli  II  wny  iw  to  Hdi'uni  tliiit  hi-1ioIiii'h  allfndiu'.;  tin-  hcIiudI  licro  would  l>o  ablo  to  nut  a  full  (b-jjroe,  in 
ordor  (o  liii,'ally  iiuiilily  um  priietiti'iiHM-H  r'  — I  may  nav  tImt  I  liavo  takoii  ^roat  iutcn'Hl  iu  ibat-  matter 
IVoiii  lli(»  btij,'iiniin<;  ol'  tlio  Medical  School  iu  tliii*  plaeo,  1  wan  coiimuIIccI  witli,  uild  I  am  familiar  with 
all  llio  dtops  lalit'ii  froui  ilio  lir.sl.  Wlicii  I  was  axkcul  what  I  lhoui{lil  about  thti  duNirability  of  a  medical 
Hidiool,  1  Hiiid  it.  was  vi'i'v  ili'^iirablo  as  au  outUil  for  cuir  boyn  Hoidtiim  a  |)roft>HHiou,  and  thai  it  wan  one 
of  the  tliiiif;s  waiitod  here.  In  tbo  lu-xl  placo,  I  tliouu'bt  it  would  bo  pOHniblc,  im  well  an  desirable,  to 
lalio  advanta^o  of  tlio  provision  mado  by  llio  l']n;;liHh  LlnivcrMiiion,  to  },'ivo  ihidr  dogrerM  to  ntudcnlH  who 
bail  taki'n  (wo  yiiarn,  out  of  tlip  four  yi'arw  of  their  profeHsional  course,  in  any  other  iiiHtitution  whero 
tlio  teachers  were  recotjuized  as  aceeplablo  to  the  <le;;roe-Kiviu;;  body.  I  Mtrongly  ur;;ed  upon  the 
("ouncil  the  diiiuL;  of  this,  on  tbo  grouTid  that  it  would  bo  a  very  t;roat  boon  to  the  eountrv,  and  would 
nave  parents  from  the  necessity  of  sending,'  immaturo  boys  away  from  homo  to  a  peculiarly  dan>,'cruUH 
]irid'oHsion,  while  it  would  also  leswen  the  expenKo.  ()u  all  those  Rrounds  1  thou{;lit  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  to  have  two  years  provided  for  in  this  I'uiversity.  1  may  say  that  wo  virtually  succeeded  iu 
niakinj;  this  provision.  I  have  all  aloii^  been  opposed  very  strongly  to  any  attempt  to  jjivo  a  coraplcto 
iiii'ilical  deijroo  in  tbis  country,  as  bein;;  a  sheer  impossibility  and  absurdity.  Jt  may  bo  said,  '•  In  towns 
like  Uunedin  and  Cbristidiurdi  you  have  larjjo  liospitals  and  a  larjjo  body  of  medical  ])ractitioncr». 
Why  not  f,Mvo  a  complelo  mcdiial  education  there":'"  In  the  lirst  placo  1  bold  that  no  f,'eneral  prac- 
titioner, who  has  to  |)ractiso,  liko  most  medical  men  in  this  country,  in  a  very  promiscuous  fashion,  is 
cajiable  of  f^ivinj;  Icachiny;  that  would  bo  rccofjni/.ed,  or  ou'^bt  to  be  rcco<;nize(l,  by  a  do{;ree-givinK  body, 
except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances.  On  the  other  liaiid,  the  medical  men  themselves  would  be 
anxious  to  get  such  [)ositions  ;  and  tbo  whole  thing  would  be  jobbed.  1  believe  tliat  would  be  the  prac- 
tical result.  I  conceive  that  wc  ought  in  this  country,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  secure  medical 
teaching,  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  can  do  thoroughly,  and  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  two 
years  out  of  the  four  required. 

7:U);}.  Dr.  Hector.]  Do  you  agree  with  the  course  adopted  hitherto  by  the  Xew  Zealand  Univer- 
sity, in  refraining  from  prescribing  a  medical  curriculum  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  the  most  mis- 
ehievous  sham  of  all  possible  shams. 

The  Eov.  Professor  Saimoxd,  M.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined.  Prof.  Salmond 

7361.  T/ir  Chairman.']  "Would  you  state  what  position  you  hold  in  relation  to  the  Theological    j      "aT'ia'jq 
College  whicli,  we  understand,  is  established  iu  coimectiou,  in  some  way,  with  the  University  of  Otago  ?  •     '  • 

— I  am  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland.  I  am  the  only  one 
engaged  iu  that  capacity,  i  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  University  of  Otago,  excepting  that  the 
students  under  my  charge  must  have  been  taught  for  three  years  at  a  recognized  University. 

73G5.  Was  there  any  provision,  iu  the  Ordinance  establishing  the  Otago  University,  for  having 
theological  colleges  or  other  colleges  connected  with  the  Otago  University  ? — Kot  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

73GG.  AVhat  funds  ai-e  devoted  to  keeping  up  the  Theological  College? — Part  of  the  original 
endowments  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago.  Special  ])rovision  was  mado  for  it  iu  the  Ordinance 
tnider  which  the  whole  trust  now  is.     It  is  a  very  limited  fund.     It  amounts,  I  believe,  to  £S00  a  year. 

73(57.  Have  you  many  students  at  present  ? — Only  throe  at  present.  There  is  relatively  a  large 
number  in  preparation.  At  least  twelve  are  attending  the  Otago  University  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  students  should  take  the  B.A.  degree  before 
coming  to  me.  We  are  obliged  not  to  make  even  matriculation  essential.  An  attendance  of  three 
years  at  the  University  i.s  all  that  is  necessary.  We  must  not  be  too  exacting,  or  we  could  not  get 
ministers  at  all.     It  is  not  easy  here  to  induce  youths  to  studx'  for  the  ministry. 

736S.  Is  there  any  certificate  required  beyond  attendance  ? — Tes,  nominally.  They  must  undergo 
examination  by  the  presbytery  within  whose  bounds  they  reside ;   hut  it  is  very  nominal. 

73G9.  Rec.  Tf^.  J.  Sahf.ns.]  Over  how  many  years  does  the  curriculum  extend? — Three  vears. 

7370.  Dr.  Wallis.]  What  subjects  do  you  teach  ?  —  Being  alone,  I  require  to  be  more 
discursive  than  if  there  was  a  regular  theological  faculty.  I  devote  chief  attention  to  the  following 
subjects : — Apologetics,  dogmatic  theology,  exegesis  of  the  Xew  Testament,  pastoral  theology,  and 
homileties. 

7371.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  Hebrew  ? — There  is  a  tutor  in  that  department. 

7372.  Soi.  W.  J.  Hahais.]  Wiio  is  the  tutor?— The  Eev.  Mr.  AVatt,  of  Green  Island. 

7373.  Dr.  WaUig.]  Docs  Church  history  enter  into  the  course  ? — It  should  properly ;  but  I 
do  nothing  in  that,  because  everything  cannot  be  taken  up  now  ;  and  that,  more  than  any  other  branch, 
can  be  left  to  private  reading. 

737J^.  Are  j'on  the  sole  professor  ?— Tes. 

7375.  The  Chairman.]  How  long  has  the  Theologic.il  College  been  iu  existence  ? — This  is  the 
fourth  year. 

737G.  Have  you  been  connected  with  it  from  the  foundation  ? — Tes.     I  was  the  first  professor. 

7377.  Dr.  Wallis.]  What  is  the  length  of  your  session  ? — I  have  mv  students  with  me  two  hours 
a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  for  six  months.     It  is  the  same  terra  as  the  University. 

7378.  The  Chairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  your  classes  are  not  conducted  iu  the  University? — ■ 
Xo.  I  have  no  connection  with  the  University.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  tolerated  here,  and  it  is 
not  desired.  The  classes  meet  in  my  house,  as  being  the  most  convenient  at  present ;  but  wc  have  in 
contemplation  the  building  of  a  college. 

7379.  Dr.  Walli^.]  Then  you  approve  of  theology  being  expelled  from  a  liberal  education  ? — 
Xo  ;  i  would  not  assent  to  that.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  country  and  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  Church  and  State  should  be  separated  ;  and  therefore  theology  must  be  separated 
from  the  national  Universities. 

7380.  The  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  whether  other  denominations  or  churches  educate  students  ? 
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Prof.  Salmoni.  — I  boliove  Bishop  Nevill,  of  tlio  Euglish  Church,  had  aomo  arrangement  of  that  kind  ;  but  I  think  it 

fell  throngli. 

Juno  25, 1879.  7;iSl.  .So  far  as  you  arc  awaro,  there  is  no  other  education,  apeciallj  connected  with  the  churcheg, 

except  your  own  ? — Not  that  I  am  awaro  of. 

7.'{S2.  JEon.  IF.  Oi.ihnnte.]  Aro  you  assisted  by  public  funds  or  endowments  ? — No.  The  funds 
are  derived  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  cmlowmunts  in  Otatjo. 

73S3.  What  endowment  is  it  ? — It  was  made  when  the  orif^inal  settlement  of  Ola^o  was  founded. 

TS.Si.  It  waH  not  t;ivcn  by  the  Crown,  but  l)y  the  New  Zealand  Company,  I  sufipose? — Yes. 

7385.  JJr.  JVallin.]  How  do  you  test  the  proficiency  of  your  pupils  ?  —  By  examinations 
conducted  by  myself ;  and  the  presbyter}',  after  the  close  of  each  session,  submits  them  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  work  dune,  apart  from  myself. 

73S(!.  Br.  Ileclor.']  The  presbytery  conducts  the  examination  ? — Tes. 

7387.  Tiie  final  test,  then,  is  being  licensed  to  preach  ? — Yen.  Tliey  pas.'?  through  my  hands,  and 
then  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  which  examines  them  in  the  various  branches  of 
theology,  and  which,  on  being  satisfied  as  to  their  proficiency,  licenses  them  as  preachers. 

73SS.  IIow  is  their  preliminary  knowledge  tested  ? — That  is  also  done  by  the  presbytery ;  but  it  is 
not  done  just  now  in  a  very  careful  manner.  Tlie  fact  is,  we  are  obliged  to  bo  what  I  may  call  some- 
what lax  juht  now,  because  the  few  who  come  forward  for  the  ministry,  especially  those  from  the 
country,  have  had  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  imperfect  education  ;  and,  if  we  were  very  severe  in 
establishing  a  high  standard,  wo  would  exclude  those  who  might  afterwards  prove  very  efEcient 
ininisters.  Jfaiiy,  for  instance,  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  elements  of  Latin  until  they 
came  to  the  University. 

7389.  Rev.  W.  J.  ITabeiis.]  Do  you  think  the  study  of  philosophy  is  very  important  to  your 
students  ? — Exceedingly  so. 

7390.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  it? — Xo,  excepting  in  the  University.  The  branches  most 
important  are — classics,  mathematics,  logic,  and  psychology. 

7391.  Dr.  Jleclor.]  The  three-years  course  of  study  at  the  University  precedes  the  course  with 
you ;  yours  lasts  three  years :  so  there  are  six  years  in  all  ? — Yes. 

7392.  Frofessor  JBrown.l  Is  the  preliminary  examination  conducted  after  the  college  course,  or 
before  entering  ? — After  it. 

7393.  Are  the  youths,  then,  so  ill  prepared  as  to  enforce  a  lax  examination  ? — When  I  spoke  of  a 
lax  examination,  I  referred  to  the  standard  on  entering  the  University.  But  of  course  an  imperfect 
standard  on  entering  the  University  continues  to  aflect  the  students  afterwards.  For  example,  most 
of  the  students  under  training  have  only  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin. 

7391.  Dr.  JLecior.']  Supposing  that  you  have  had  students,  some  of  whom  had  taken  the  B.A. 
degree  and  passed  all  the  examinations,  wiiile  there  were  others  who  had  not — who,  in  fact,  had  not 
gone  through  any  examination,  but  had  come  to  you  under  this  arrangement  which  peruiits  tiiem  to 
come  without  examination — which  had  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  in  your  study? — Those  who  had 
taken  the  B.A.  degree,  of  course. 

739.3.  Would  there  be  any  preference  given  to  them  afterwards  ? — We  cannot  do  that  in  a 
democratic  church. 

7390.  Itfv.  TV.  J.  Habeiis.^  Considering  the  relations  between  philosophy  and  theology,  do  you 
think  the  pliilosophical  studies  of  tiieological  students  should  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
theological  college  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7397.  Y'ou  would  prefer  that  in  that  respect  the  .students  should  take  part  in  the  free  life  of  a 
literary  college  ? — Y'es. 

739S.  Do  you  think  that,  for  the  purposes  of  a  theological  college,  the  theological  professor,  under 
the  head  of  apologetics  and  other  br.auches,  can  say  all  he  needs  to  say  ? — Yes.  Of  course  one  finds, 
in  teaching  apologetics  especially,  th.at  one  is  implicated  iu  all  the  pliilosophical  controversies  of  the 
day.  The  student  is  none  the  worse  for  having  studied  them  iudepcndenily.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
approach  apologetics  at  all  efficiently,  unless  he  had  previously  studied  them  as  branches  by 
themselves. 

7399.  T/ic  Chairman.']  Is  your  school  in  any  way  connected  with  the  New  Zealand  University  by 
affiliation  ? — No. 

7100  Have  you  any  speci.al  .icquaintance  with  the  New  Zealand  University  system  ? — Not 
beyond  what  1  have  picked  up  from  its  Calendar,  and  in  a  general  way. 

7J.01.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  in  its  i)resent  shape  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  colony  ? — The  present  requirements  of  the  colony  are  protty  well  met ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  the 
present  arrangement  to  be  a  permanent  one.  I  have  theories  on  the  subject  in  my  mind,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  of  great  value.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  German  system  of 
Univcr.'iit}'  education  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  system,  I  do  not  think  we  could  do 
better  than  to  make  it  our  model  here.  For  example,  I  iiave  brooded  over  an  idea  like  this  :  We 
might  be  content  for  a  hundred  years  with  one  central  national  University;  and  the  present  colleges 
would  in  many  respects  serve  a  better  purpose  by  being,  I  will  not  say  reduced,  but  made  something 
like  the  German  gymnasia.  They  might  nevertheless  be  called  colleges,  but  we  should  have  one 
University.  I  can  observe  just  now  iu  the  Otago  University,  for  example,  that  our  professors  are 
distracted,  and  education  very  much  impaired,  by  their  falling  between  two  stools.  They  do  not  know 
whether  to  act  as  superior  dominies,  or  out-and-out  professors.  Owing  to  the  w.ant  of  previous 
education  among  many  of  the  youths  attending  the  University,  the  professors  require  to  adopt  the 
pedagogic  system,  which  must  always  be  employed  with  youths  v.-ho  are  learning  the  elements.  Be- 
tween the  necessity  of  acting  as  pedagogue  and  the  attempt  also  to  act  as  professor,  education 
suffers  very  materially. 

7'402.  Professor  Brotcn.']  Do  you  not  think  that  improvement  in  the  secondary  schools  would  do 
away  with  tlie  pedagogic  element  ? — To  some  extent  it  might. 

7i03.  Would  it  not  be  better  than  turning  the  colleges  into  gymnasia,  to  improve  the  secondary 
schools,  so  as  to  allow  the  colleges  to  take  higher  University  work  ? — Possibly  it  might ;  but  to  do  that 
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fliroii^^lioiil  tli<>  coiintrv  wmild  Huroly  Im  a  very  cliiborutn  iind  cxpcnuivo  orrniiKCinonl.     SuppoHO  that  a    Prof.  Salmond. 

(lic>ri>iiL;lily   cllicioiit    I'lliiciilinii   cdiild    lio   (,'.il   iil   tlii<   (Xhkk    Univci'Mity,  tlio  ppdiij^onit;  Hymcni   bcinj?  

nirriod  nut  llicri-,  it  wmiM  iuviiiiiimidii(i<  iill  lli(<  yiiutliH  of  Ola(.'o  who  would  want  tlmt  belter  I'ducatiou,    "'""*  '^^>  '"''>• 
iiiid  tlioMo  wlio  wniitinl  miiMililli-  tniiiiiii;,'  for  tlio  li'nriu«d  profc(i«ioiiB  would  hiivo  tlio  L'nivor»it.y  to  go 
to  hI'Ii'I'whinIh. 

71()i.  'I'lioii  you  would  hiivo  four  unidcH— llio  priuuiry  hcIiooI,  tho  gpcoiidflry  hcIioo!,  llicii  nn  inter- 
mediate  iiiMlilulion  luUwi'ou  tlio  socoutljiry  iind  tlio  UiiiverHily,  and,  liiMtly,  the  I'liiverHily  ? — I  do  not 
know  thai  it  would  bii  ueocBMary  to  havei  tlial.  A  little  iniprovenieiit  in  the  quality  of  tho  tcacdiin^  in 
the  primary  MclioidN-  »Ufli  iih  wan  done  in  the  parish  »choid«  of  .Scotland — would  Lo  iiudieicnt  to  pro- 
pare  youlhs  Cor  Die  cyninaHia.      I  would  not  have  a  f;ceondarv  Bohool  at  al' 


7K).'>.   Vou  woulil  diHtroy  the  neeondary  Hehooj  V— In  (Jeniiany  they  have  only  three  Rradcs. 

7l(l(i.  Nn\  ir.  J.  Hdliriix.  I  J)o  not  the  Dunedin  Jlij;h  School,  aiid'ihe  other  hit,'h  »rli<)ol.>-,  profess 
io  do  the  inU-rniedialo  work  bcHveen  the  primary  niIiooIn  and  tho  collcKeH  ? — To  koiuo  e.\tenl  thoy  do. 
Hut  I  will  ilUistrato  what  I  mean.  I  liavo  a  soil  now  attending  tho  IniverHity  who  was  formerly  at 
the  DLMiedin  JIi;;li  Silio(d.  iSo  far  as  liin  education  in  eoncerned,  I  would  much  rather  have  him  at" tho 
lli<;li  Stliool.     l[o  was  belter  taught,  at  the  lIiL;li  School  in  tlio  hinhcst  elass,  than  he  ih  in  the  lower 
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clas.x  of  the  yniversity,  and,  in<lc<'d,  lio  was  doini,'  hiKher-cl«NH  work,  just  because  the  great  majority 
tho  University  ela.><N  are  just  bcj^inninsj  tho  elements. 

7107.  I'ro/kisor  liroirn.]  Dovs  not  that  objection  hold  with  tho  Scotch  Universities  ?— Well,  I 
must  confess  that  il  does  to  a  larj^o  extent. 

7tUS.  And  has  not  the  Scotch  University  sTstcm  worked  well  ?— Upon  the  whole  it  has  worked 
well ;  but  it  has  not  produced  a  lii^h  class  of  scholarship,  and  has  not  been  fruitful  in  literary  results. 
It  has  spread  learning,  but  has  not  intensified  it. 

710!).  Jlon.  W.  Gishornc]  Would  not  a  f,'ood  standard  for  entrance  to  the  University  do  away 
with  the  evil  you  complain  of  :■— It  would  ;  but  it  would  also  reduce  tho  number  of  matriculated  stu- 
dents very  considerably. 

7J10.  Dr.  Hector.]  Docs  not  the  evil  arise  from  the  deficiencies  of  secondary  education? — It 
arises  from  the  want  of  secondary  education  altogether. 

7-111.  There  arc  no  ripe  secondary  students  to  go  to  tho  colleges? — No. 

7112.  Dr.  7r<j//;.<.]  Are  you  not  aware  that  secondary  education  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
Scotch  i)arish  schools  ? — I  know  there  have  been  some  changes. 

71i:J.  And  that  the  country  is  going  in  for  secondary  education  ?— Tes  ;  I  know  that  there  have 
been  many  changes  of  that  kind.  1  feel  that  it  is  a  very  intricate  problem  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  (Tormany  is  the  most  learned  country  in  the  world,  and  has  produced  a  race  of  men  and  women 
without  parallel  on  the  lace  of  the  earth,  and  has  been  immensely  productive  in  all  departments  of 
literature,  I  think  wc  are  evidently  pointed  to  the  G-ermau  system  as  our  model. 

7114.  Professor  Brown.']  Do  you  not  think  that  England  and  France  have  taken  as  good  a  position 
in  literatiire  dunngtliis  century  as  Germany  ?— Not  anything  like  the  hundredth  part  of  it. 

7-115.  The  Chairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  you'  would  prefer  to  see  one  University  for  New- 
Zealand  ?— Yes,  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  I  would  like  to  see  it  both  teaching  and  eivine 
degrees.  °  8       5 

7-ilG.  Hev.  W.  J.  Hahcns.]  And  doing  higher  work  than  those  institutions  which  are  now  called 
colleges  ?— Yes.  Sujipose  the  Otago  Univorsitv  were  a  gymnasium  or  college,  it  would  probably  need 
to  be  reduced  a  little  iu  standard  ;  and  its  most  advanced  students  would  be  fit  for  the  University  I 
contemplate. 

7il7.  Dr.  Sector.]  I  understand  that  the  University  you  contemplate  would  be  an  institution 
where  professional  education  could  be  obtained  ?— Yes  ;  training  for  all  the  learned  professions.  To 
some  extent  it  would  be  a  technical  institution. 

7418.  Of  that  description  of  institution,  you  think  there  should  be  but  one  ^— Yes— for  a  Ion" 
time.  ° 

7-119.  Hev.  TT.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  think  that  that  education  which  all  educated  men  have  in 
common,  as  apart  from  the  technical  knowledge  which,  in  the  several  professions,  distinguishes  one 
from  another,  should  be  obtained  before  going  to  the  University  ?— Yes.  I  think  a  man  should  enter 
the  University  with  a  view  to  special  culture  for  his  special  vo'eation  ;  but  that  special  culture  should 
rest  on  a  basis  of  general  culture.  A  University  should  offer  to  every  man  who  wants  it  special 
culture  for  his  special  calling  ;  but  he  should  have  general  culture  behind" it. 

7420.  Dr.  WalUs.]  The  University,  then,  would  not  include  what  we  now  call  the  arts  curri- 
culum ? — Yes  ;  but  it  would  take  the  higher  branches. 

7421.  Professor  Brown.]  Does  not  the  Otago  University  take  the  higher  branches  at  present  ?— 
Ton  can  hardly  say  it  does.  You  can  hardly  s.ay  it  is  taking  the  higher  branches,  or  possibly  can  do 
so,  when  a  University  professor  is  dealing  with  Smith's  First  Latin  Principia.  I  know  that"  is  done. 
Professor  Sale  may  only  do  that  by  way  of  revision,  but  it  may  be  highly  necessary  revision. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HocKEN,  M.E.C.S.E.,  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.T.M.Hoclcen. 

■    tJ^",-  ^'■'"i^P'''''"'"''"-]  We  are  aware  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a  medical  school    ^      "T"-,<.^« 
m  Dunedin.     AV  e  should  like  to  hear  from  you  whether  you  think  the  circumstances  of  Dunedin    as    ^""®  ^^'  ^®^^" 
regards  its  population,  its  hospital,  &e.,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  establish  a  medical 
school  ^ — I  do  not  think  so  at  present. 

7423.  Do  you  know  what  progress  has  been  made  with  this  Medical  School  ?— A  professor  has 
been  appointed  and  a  lecturer  on  clinical  surgery  ;  and  there  are,  I  think,  four  or  five  students.  I 
tuink  that  is  all  the  progress  made. 

7121.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Hospital  staff  ?— I  was  for  some  time. 
iv    T.r   v'  )^,'",^^t '^  member  of  the  staff,  did  you  in  any  way  come  into  connection  with  the  students  of 
the  Medical  School  ? — I  did  not. 
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/42G.  Are  the  students  allowed  to  attend  the  Hospital?— Tes  ;  they  are  allowed  to  attend  hospital 
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Mi-.T.M.HocJcen.  7427.  Do  thoy  undcrjjo  a  course  of  instruction  whilst  attending  the  IFospital,  in  the  way  of  clinical 

lecturing? — I  cannot  posiiivclv  nay  what  in  the  amount  of  tlieir  instruction.     They  go  round, however, 

Juno  25, 1879.    ^vith  the  visiiting  stall",  and  aro  ca.sually  instructed  by  them  ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  formal  lecture 
given,  with  tlie  exocption  of  lliose  given  by  Dr.  Brown,  who  lectures  on  surgery. 

7i2.S.  Hev.  IK  J.  Uabois.]  Is  i)r.  Brown  a  member  of  the  Hospital  HtafT? — Yes;  and  also  Lecturer 
on  Clinical  Surgery. 

7420.  T/ie  C'/inirman.]  Whore  are  his  lectures  delivered? — At  the  Hospital. 

71150.  Dr.  Jlrc/or.]  Arc  they  purely  clinical  lectures,  or  on  the  principles  of  surgery  ? — They  are 
supposed  to  be  ])urely  clinical  ;  but  I  feel  certain  he  would  try  to  give  lectures  on  the  principles  as 
well,  because  I  was  appointed  to  that  post  about  a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago,  and  I  found  it 
iin]K)ssible  to  give  ])ur('ly  clinical  lectures  unless  the  students  knew  something  of  the  principles  of 
surgery,  and  therefore  1  determined  to  conjiiin  the  two.     I  presume  Dr.  Brown  docs  the  same. 

7431.  Does  not  clinical  surgery  generally  succeed  a  course  of  principles? — Yes. 

7432.  Does  it  fall  fairly  between  the  first  and  second  years  ? — I  think  it  is  a  tnistako  to  give 
clinical  lectures  when  the  student  is  not  prepared  by  a  course  of  principles. 

7433.  Then,  if  the  present  intention  of  the  school  is  to  supply  the  first  two  years  of  medical  tuition, 
this  cour.sc  of  clinical  surgery  would  not  form  part  of  it? — Ko. 

713 1.  Then  the  only  tuition  given  of  a  purely  medical  character  is  anatomy  ? — Yes  ;  and  those 
casual  lectures  or  remarks  that  the  student  picks  up,  from  the  members  of  the  staff,  in  going 
round  the  Ilo.spital. 

7435.  Would  any  clinical  medicine  at  all  fall  within  the  first  two  years  of  the  student's  course? — 
No;  it  would  be  in  the  student's  fourth  year. 

7430.  You  said  you  thought  it  premature  to  establish  a  medical  school.  Can  you  give  us  any 
reasons  to  ])uton  record? — The  chief  reason  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  healthiness 
of  the  climate  and  freedom  from  accidents,  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  largo  field  in  the  hospitals  for 
the  students  to  learn.  1  speak  from  good  experience  of  the  Hospital  here.  The  cases  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  paltry  character.  There  are  few  cases  of  severe  disease,  and  there  are  very  few  uncommon  surgical 
cases,  owing  to  the  absence  of  docks  and  largo  works.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months  there  have 
been  very  few  capital  operations  indeed.  ]My  great  objection  to  the  foundation  of  a  medical  school  is, 
that  at  present,  owing  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  absence  of  large  public  works,  there  is 
'    not  a  class  of  medicine  and  .surgery  from  which  the  students  can  be  taught. 

7437.  The  opportunities  for  instruction  are  quite  insuflicient  ? — Yes. 

7438.  And  a  class  of  medical  students  would  be  produced  who  would  be  deficient  in  experience  ? — 
Yes — ill-taught  men. 

7439.  Would  that  apply  to  other  parlsof  the  colony  as  well  asDunedin? — J^Tot  to  my  knowledge; 
but  I  presume  that,  as  Dunedin  has  the  largest  hos|)ital,  it  would  apply  with  greater  force  to  other  parts 
of  the  colony. 

7440.  iiev.  W.  J.  Habetis.]  What  is  the  number  of  beds  in  Dunedin  Hospital  ? — There  are  130 
beds ;  but  at  present  I  think  there  are  only  90  or  100  occupied.  The  average  is  about  100 ;  and  of 
those  I  should  fancy,  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  perhaps  70  are  common,  ordinary  cases 
— cases  that  a  well-educated  medical  man  might  often  have  to  treat. 

7441.  Profrssor  Cook.']  What  is  the  number  of  beds  required  in  a  provincial  hospital,  in  England 
or  Scotland,  before  it  can  obtain  recognition  ? — I  think  it  is  120  beds. 

7442.  Then  the  Dunedin  Hospital  is  larger  than  what  is  required? — Yes. 

7443.  The  Cliainnnii.']  Do  your  remarks,  with  regard  to  matters  uot  being  ripe  for  establishing  a 
medical  school,  apply  to  the  scheme  which  1  understand  is  in  operation  in  Dunedin — viz.,  two  years' 
course  to  be  obtained  in  the  colony,  and  two  years  at  Home  ? — Yes  ;  it  applies  to  the  two-years  course 
as  well  as  the  whole  course. 

7444.  Professor  Cook.]  What  are  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  a  two-years  course  ? — Anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  botauy,  natural  histor}-,  and  materia  medica.  Zoology,  I  think,  should  be  taught, 
but  it  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  subject. 

7445.  Which  of  those  subjects  depends  on  the  size  of  the  hospital — which  of  those  subjects  could 
not  be  taught  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  hospital  ? — Xot  one  of  the  subjects.  AH  of  them 
could  be  taught  independently  of  a  hospital. 

7440.  Then  surely  a  two-years  course  might  just  as  well  be  given  here? — I  think  if  a  young  man 
has  to  learn  medicine,  he  should  be  put  at  once  into  a  well-equipped  first-class  school,  because  it  is  a 
fact,  that  first,  and  second  year  students  even,  go  into  the  hospital  and  pick  up  a  little  knowledge  before 
they  are  actually  obliged  or  expected  to  do  so. 

7447.  But  is  there  not  a  corresponding  drawback  in  a  large  school  ?  I  refer  to  the  teaching  of 
anatomy.  Do  you  not  think  that  anatomy  can  be  better  taught  in  a  small  school  than  in  a  large  school  ? 
For  example,  could  not  anatomy  be  taught  better  here,  where  there  are  only  five  students,  than  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  there  might  be  500  or  000  students  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  In  my  own  case,  I  went  to 
study  in  Dublin,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  the  best  anatomical  school  in  Great  Britain.  There, 
the  number  of  students  was  very  large,  but  the  bodies  or  subjects  were  very  numerous.  One  professor 
of  anatomy  did  not  teach  the  whole  body  of  students.  He  delegated  his  office  to  a  number  of  dissectors 
and  demonstrators,  and  the  students  were  thoroughly  well  taught.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense 
that  one  professor  can  teach  five  students  uncommonly  well ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  anatomy  could 
be  taught  by  him  better  than  in  a  large  school. 

744S.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  not  usually  a  dearth  of  subjects  in  large  schools  ? — ^Ycs.  In 
London  that  is  the  case,  but  in  Dublin  it  was  not  so.  In  Dublin,  there  used  to  be  fifty  bodies  in  the 
dissecting-room.     In  Loudon,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  subjects. 

7449.  Dr.  Sec/or.]  Have  you  never  heard  the  remark  that  when  subjects  arc  plentiful  the  anatomy 
is  scant — that  is,  the  students  do  not  dissect  with  the  same  care  as  when  subjects  are  scarce  ? — Xo.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  ;  but,  in  Dublin,  I  thiuk  there  was  Tery  c.ireful  dissection. 
There  was  this  advantage,  that,  instead  of  the  students  dissecting  a  body  when  putrid  and  green,  as  is 
the  case  ia  a  scantily-supplied  school,  they  could  always  get  a  fresh  subject;  and  dissect  it  all  through. 
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7K>0.   Thf  Chairman.]   Do  you  lliiiilt  lliiil  tlio  proncnl  Hliid,  of  ft  profpHMor  nnd  Icrliirer,  In  HuflTuient  Mr.T.M.JIoektn. 

for  (•(iiiductiiij^  ft  t\\()-yt'nrM  roiiino  in   Diiiirdiii  ? — VfH  ;  willi  tlio  cxcijitioii  of  |ili_viiiulo^y  and  botuny,  

wliii'li  iiro  iiol  tiiU|;lil.     Aiuiloiny  niiil  rlioiiiinlry  iii'o  ««'ll  tuu^lil.  ■'""•  -5,  1S70. 

7l.'il.  I'lo/imor  Ult'ich.]  Do  yoii  coiiMidm"  pliy^iology  otio  of  the  inovt  important  Nubjectn  ? — Yen; 
ijiiilo  an  iiiiporiaiil  :ih  iiiialoiiiy. 

7  tr)'_'.  I'rot'ftsiiv  Jlioirii.  \  How  do  you  proiiosc  to  Niipply  the  want  of  medical  men  in  th«  colony,  if 
you  tliiidi  tliiit  it  \n  Hiill  pi'OMinturo  to  I'Hlftbliiili  even  iiii  incipient  medical  school  ? — 1  think  it  ran  bo 
widl  KUpplird  nlto;;cllit>r  I'niin  Homo. 

7iM.  Do  yon  tliinli  llint  (R-holnrxhipB  to  tho  Home  medical  kcIiooIh  from  horo  would  do  anygood? 
Do  you  think  that  Hludcntn  Kcnt  Homo  on  Hcholui'HhipH  would  come  back,  nrdoRH  there  waM  Komc  condi- 
tion allaehcd  to  hojiiing  llio  scholarsliipn  ? — Ycm  ;  I  think  they  would  bo  likolv  to  conio  back. 

7  I'll.  Jh\  llrrlor.  j  Do  you  Ihiuli  it  wonhl  ho  a  f^'ood  thini;  to  have  medical  Kcholarohipg,  micli  ai  tho 
following  one,  which  is  offend  in  tho  New  Zealand  rnivcrsity  Calendar,  1S70,  page  GO  : — "(1)  'J'hcrcHhall 
bo  a  niedical  Keholai'Nliip  of  tho  value  of  CIOO  per  annum,  and  tcnsihlo  for  three  yearH  ;  (2)  competition 
for  the  mcilieal  schohu-ship  phall  take  place  at  the  senior  Bcholarnhip  examination,  and  sliall  be  decided 
by  excellence  in  the  papers  on  anatomy,  piiywiolofiy,  zoology,  botany,  and  chemiMtry  ;  (JJ)  the  medical 
sciiolar.Mhip  shall  bo  o|uii  to  matriculated  students  of  tho  University  of  New  Zealand  of  not  less  than 
two  years'  standinsj,  who,  in  at  least  three  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  have  attended  classes  recog- 
nized by  one  of  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  graiitiup;  medical  degrees  ;  (t)  the  medical  ncholar- 
shi|)  shall  bo  held  ou  condition  that  tho  holder  gives  satisfactory  proof  to  tho  Chancellor  that  he  is 
taking  the  necessary  stcjis  towards  tho  obtaining  of  Iii.s  medical  degree  "  ? — Yes;  1  approve  of  that 
arrangement. 

715.').  Jlon.  Jr.  Oishorne.']  "With  a  view  to  establishing  at  some  time  or  other  a  complete 
medical  school  in  New  Zealand,  is  it  not  an  advantage  to  havo  what  has  been  called  an  incipient 
medical  school,  which  would  give  two  years'  education  in  subjects  which  you  your.self  admit  can  be 
taught  independently  of  the  size  of  the  hospitals  in  the  colony  r — I  do  not  think  it  on  the  whole.  I 
think  there  is  something  in  a  name,  and  that  a  man  educated  entirely  at  Home  would  have  a  better 
status  than  one  partially  educated  hero,  and  it  would  handicap  him  a  little.  I  think  if  a  young  man 
intends  to  go  into  the  medical  i)rofessiou,  he  should  take  tlie  entire  course  at  Home. 

7t.jG.  I'rofiasor  lirou-n.']  You  think  this  scholarship  should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
medical  course,  instead  of  at  tho  cud  of  a  two-years  course  ? — Y^es. 

7tr)7.  FroJ'tssor  Cook  ]  I  presume  it  would  bo  given  as  a  result  of  examination  in  general  know- 
ledge ? — Yes  ;  to  hii;h-clat^s  students  who  determine  to  choose  medicine. 

745S.  On  condition  that  he  pursues  his  medical  studies  at  a  recognized  school  in  Europe? — Tes. 

715!).  Dr.  Ilcetoi:]  AViiat  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  medical  degrees  granted  in  Melbourne  ? 
— I  do  not  thiuk  very  much  of  them. 

7-HiO.  Would  the  objections  which  you  xu'ge  against  a  medical  school  in  Xew  Zealand  apply  to  the 
Melbourne  ^ledlcal  School  ? — Yes. 

7401.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  Melbourne  Hospital  ? — Sis  hundred  beds. 

7402.  You  could  not  object  to  the  size  of  that  hospital  "r — Certainly  not. 

7-10.3.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  yon  object  to  tho  Melbourne  Medical  School  ? — I  think  the  teach- 
ing machinery  at  Home  is  so  much  more  perfect  than  in  the  colonies.  Nearly  all  those  who  teach  in 
Melbourne  are  engaged  in  every-day  practice,  so  that  they  have  not  time  to  prcnare  a  well-digested 
course  of  lectures. 

740-1.  Professor  Vlrich.'}  Do  you  know  that  there  are  eight  or  nine  lecturers  in  Melbourne  besides 
Professor  Half ord  ? — Yes. 

7405.  Professor  Cook.~\  You  say  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  young  men  to  go  Home,  because 
otherwise  they  would  be  handicapped  in  starliug  the  practice  of  their  profession  ? — I  have  often  con- 
versed w  ith  intelligent  people  ou  this  point,  and  they  have  uniformly  said  that  they  would  prefer  a 
man  whose  education  they  knew  to  have  been  completed  in  Great  Britain. 

7400.  Do  yoti  know  what  has  been  the  experience  in  Jlelbourne  ou  that  subject  ?  Have  their 
medical  graduates  got  into  good  practice  or  not  ? — Dr.  Moloney  is  in  very  good  practice.  Still,  I 
should  view  such  cases  as  exceptions,  and  not  as  the  rule.  I  can  fancy  a  young  man  who,  by  great 
ability,  or  force  of  ch.aracter,  or  the  aid  of  adventitious  circumstances,  might  get  into  good  practice 
even  if  educated,  say,  in  Xew  Zealand. 

7467.  Dr.  Hector.']  "Would  you  send  a  youth  Home  to  get  his  education,  rather  than  to  a  colonial 
Univer.>ity  ? — 1  would  not  tliiuk  twice  of  sending  a  young  man  Home  at  once. 

746S.  Professor  Broicn.]  Do  you  think  we  can  get  as  good  a  supply  of  medical  men  from  Home  as 
from  a  complete  medical  school  specially  set  apart  in  Xew  Zealand  for  the  training  of  young  men  ? — I 
think  so. 

7409.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  establish  a  medical  school  in  New  Zealand  ? 
— I  think  so. 

7470.  Dr.  Sector.]  "Wliat  do  you  think  are  fair  fees  to  charge  students  for  hospital  attendance  ? 
— I  thiuk  the  fees  decided  upon  tlie  other  day,  of  ten  guineas  for  the  first  year  and  five  guineas  for  the 
second  year,  are  fair.  I  do  not  think  they  are  excessive,  especially  in  a  place  like  New  Zealand,  where 
young  men  \\ho  go  into  the  medical  profession  are  probably  wealthier,  or  their  friends  are  wealthier, 
than  they  might  be  at  Home. 

7471.  Even  although  it  is  too  advanced  work  for  them  ?  You  have  already  stated,  have  you  not, 
that  what  they  learn  at  the  hospital  is  entirely  apart  from  the  first  two  years"  course  Y — It  is  not 
suited  for  the  students.     It  is  not  worth  ten  guineas  to  a  student  at  that  stage  of  his  studies. 

7472.  The  Chairman.]  For  whoso  benefit  is  this  fee  exacted? — It  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pathological  museum.  No  penny  of  this  money  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  teachers.  It  goes  to  found 
a  pathological  mu?cum. 

7473.  Pev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Do  you  thiuk  it  will  stand  in  the  way  of  students  enteriug  the 
Medical  School  ? — No ;  they  would  consider  the  cost  beforehand,  and  it  is  a  small  cost,  after  all.  They 
would  attend  three  times  a  week. 

47— H.  1. 
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ifr.T.M. Hocten.  TlTi.  Dr.  Jfrc/or.]  Is  there  any  mnchincry,  connected  wilh  tlio  Otaco  College  or  ollierwise,  fol* 

te.icliing  nuittria  medica  or  plinrmncy  ? — Studeuta  may  go  to  the  diapeutfary  at  the  back  of  the  hoapital, 

Juno  25, 1870.    ijut  there  w  no  real  machinery. 

71'75.  "Who  teaches  there? — Ur.  Brown.  Slill,  lie  would  not  teach  materia  incJica.  The 
studontH  would  only  pick  up  such  knowledge  ii»  they  might  get  in  the  HmalloBt  druggist'H  shop. 

747G.  I  wanted  to  know  what  machinery  there  is  for  teaching  druggiats'  assistauts  ? — None  what- 
ever, I  believe. 

7477.  Are  there  many  people  cnga:;cd  in  the  sale  of  drugH  ? — Tea. 

7478.  Do  vou  consider  that  tiio  dispensing  of  drugs  requires  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  knowledge  is  easily  acquired. 

7170.  Do  yon  think  that  that  knowledge  is  acquired  at  present,  or  are  persons  ])ut  into  druggists' 
shops  without  knowledge,  to  dis[)enso  drugs  at  the  risk  of  the  people? — 1  am  sure  of  that. 

74S0.  Do  vou  know  of  any  accidents  having  occurred  through  such  a  state  of  things? — Yes.  I 
cannot  recollect  one  at  this  moment ;  but  I  know  that  many  have  occurred. 

7481.  Do  you  think  ihat  some  ])rovision  Bhould  be  made  for  instructing  persons  who  go  into 
business  as  druggists,  and  that  some  legal  enactment  should  he  passed  for  granting  a  certificate  of 
ciriciency  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  so. 

71S2.  I  believe  that  in  Great  Britain  there  is  such  a  certificate  granted;  and  do  you  think  it 
advisable  that  in  this  colony  such  a  thing  should  exist. — Yes. 

7453.  The  Chairman.']  Would  an  uulicenKcd  or  uucertificated  person  be  allowed  at  Home  to  dis- 
pense drugs  ? — 1  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  druggist  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

7454.  Di\  JJcctor.]  Do  you  think  that  persona  dispensing  drugs  in  New  Zealand  ought  to  bo 
required  to  show  some  certificate  of  knowledge? — Yes  ;  it  is  knowledge  easily  gained,  but  they  do  not 
gain  it. 

7485.  liev.  W.  J.  Halcns.']  Which  do  you  think  most  important — a  character  for  scrupulous  care 
and  attention  to  business,  or  a  knowledge  of  drugs  and  their  properties  ? — The  two  are,  together,  most 
important. 

74SG.  Whit-h  of  the  two  is  most  important  ? — Well,  a  man  of  excellent  character  is  the  best.  He 
would  soon  learn. 

7457.  'I'/k;  Chairman.]  What  term  is  synonymous  in  this  colony  with  the  term  "apothecary,"  as 
used  in  Dublin  ? — There  is  no  corresponding  term.  The  nearest  approach  would  be  a  medical  man 
who  dispensed  hifi  own  medicines  ;  because  thedefmitirn  of  "apothecary"  is,  one  who  dispenses  medicine 
and  is  cutillcd  to  practise  ;  and  that  definition  applies  also  to  a  medical  man  who  dispenses  his  onu 
medicines.     But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 

7458.  AVas  there  a  want  felt  amongst  the  youth  of  Dunedin,  or  their  parents,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  medical  school,  in  order  that  youths  luight  obtain  a  medical  education  in  Duuediu? — No;  and  I 
speak  from  conversation  and  knowledge.     I  do  not  think  a  v.ant  was  felt. 

748!).  Are  you  aware  whether  any  young  persons  had  to  go  Home,  in  order  to  obtain  the  educa- 
tion the}''  could  not  obtain  in  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

7490.  Is  it  cu.stomary  at  Home  to  exact  a  fee  for  hospital  attendance  ? — Yes. 

7491.  Froft'.<!sor  Ulrich.]  You  seem  to  think  that,  in  its  present  condition.  New  Zealand  is  not  ripo 
for  a  medical  school.  Have  you  an  idea  in  your  mind  as  to  when  a  country  like  this  should  attempt 
such  a  thing  ?  Could  any  country  progress  if  it  never  made  a  beginning? — I  believe  that,  in  time,  it 
would  he  the  proper  thing  to  have  a  medical  school.  I  hope,  in  my  time,  to  have  to  change  my  opinion  ; 
but  I  have  a  conviction  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come.     I  do  not  take  a  prejudiced  view. 

7492.  Hon.  W.  Ginhornc]  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  juake  every  preparation,  so  that 
when  the  suitable  time  comes  we  should  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  medical  school  in  the  colony  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  so.  By  that,  I  mean  we  should  give  a  good  arts  education,  and  make  it  of  a  very  high 
class. 

7493.  Do  you  fully  recognize  the  evil  that  results  from  the  necessity  of  parents  having  to  send 
their  children  Home  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  parents  of  small  means  are  not  able  to  do  it, 
and  that  other  parents,  who  send  their  children  Home,  e.\pose  them  to  great  moral  risk  in  the  majority 
of  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7494.  Would  not  the  youth  be  away  from  parental  supervision  and  control  ? — That  would  occur 
if  he  went  Home  at  the  end  of  a  second  year. 

7405.  But  would  he  not  then  be  away  for  loss  time,  and  would  he  not  be  older  ? — Yes. 
7490.  The.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which  a  young  druggist  learns  his 
profession  in  Duuediu  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.M.Coughtrey.  Jlr.  MiLLEK  CoUGHTEET,  M.B.,  CM.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

T„„„  or  la-o  7497.  The  Chairman. — I  think  you  at  one  time  held  a  position  in  connection  with  the  University 

June  Zo,  lo/y.       n  /->,        ■      -t^        t  t>     c  i-  «      ^  i  t%-      ■  \ 

or  Otago  .''— les  ;  1  was  t^rotessor  ot  Anatomy  and  riiysiology. 

7498.  For  how  long  ? — From  August,  1874,  till  the  end  of  December,  1876. 

7499.  Vvould  you  inform  the  Commission  how  you  received  that  appointment? — I  received  it  by 
sending  in  my  application  to  the  agents  at  Home,  and  those  applications  were  sent  out  from  Home. 
My  testimonials  were  considered  with  those  of  other  candidates,  and  1  was  selected  from  the  list.  I 
was  in  the  Province  of  Auckland  at  the  time  I  applied.     I  had  only  just  arrived  there  from  Home. 

7499a.  Did  they  advertise  at  Home  for  a  I'rofessor  of  Anatomy  ? — Yes.  My  application  went  in 
with  those  that  came  from  Home,  and  I  was  selected. 

7500.  From  your  knowledge  of  Duuediu  now,  do  you  think  the  City  of  Dunedin  was  then  ripe  for 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  such  as  was  establi.shed? — I  think  it  was  ripe  for  the  initiation 
of  a  medical  school.     To  say  that  it  was  ripe  for  a  fully-matured  medical  school  would  be  an  error. 

7501.  The  Commission  understand  that  the  pro])osal  was  merely  for  a  medical  school  giving  a  two- 
years  course  of  tuition.  Do  you  think  Dunedin  was  so  far  ripe  for  the  school? — That  was  not  the 
original  proposal,  not  only  of  the  University  Council,  but  of  those  who  agitated  the  question  in  the 
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Ppoviiiciiil  Pouiicil.     Tho  origiiitil  pnipoxiil  wns  to  fiiiiiul  a  no:n|)1o!o  mo.lical  hcIiooI.     I  rcCer  Iho  Coin-  Ifr.tf.CoutjMreg, 

iiii<Mi()ii  Id  Ihd  Ut'piii'l,  ami  I'lviiloiicii  of  M(i!o(>l  ("ciiniiiltlt'c,  ()lii;^ij   I'roviiicliil  (lovoiMiliKMit   I'nu'oiMlin^^x,  

.'loili    May,    lH7i;.     'PIumi  lln<y  woro  coiiiiiuIIimI   liy  firtMiiiiitani-cH  to  fiill   \mrk  u|kiii  iilloin|itiii;(  to  (>ivu     Juno  Si,  1879. 
only  wh;U  waN  Hiiillcioiil  to  liOop  ii|i  Iwo  yrai'H'  (Miri'icujiiiii  ill  ll'iiiio.     If  lliu  (|ii(iMiiiiri  wcro  jiiit  lo  mo 
ill  lliis  Nliapo :    Was  Duiiciliii  aii<l  llio  I'l'iiviiicu  of  (.)ta;;o  ripo  for  tlie  furiiifition  of  a  iiiudicul  rcIiooI 
Hiillicii'iil  to  nivo  two  yi'ars' cin'riuiiliitn  ?   1  would  nri^vriM" :  Yoh,  iiio»t  (lofidnlly. 

7.'il)2'  What  iiumhor  of  HiiidoiitH  Imd  yon  during,'  your  tcimm  of  olliuo !' — I  had  only  orio  real 
niodii'al  Ntudont.  'I'lio  othot'H  wen*  merely  (,'oiitlonu'ii  who  Htiidiod  for  tho  sako  of  purauiuj;  ucivaco. 
'riioy  wcro  iioti  purmiint;  niudical  ncic  in-o  with  a  view  to  a  tutlmical  education. 

7.)!);).  J)id  thi«  Mtudoiit  coniphdi!  hin  two-ycarH  modical  courMo':' — No. 

7501',  Did  Ih<  ahandoM  tho  idea  of  cntorini;  Iho  modical  profcRNion  ? — Ho  could  not  coin[)]cto  hin 
Iwo-ycar.s  conrso  hero,  ln'cnuso  the  Univurnil}'  of  Oljj^o  had  not  founded  Huflicicnt  clafses  lo  enable 
BtutlciilM  to  coniploto  two  it.iiii  mrilici. 

7.")t)r>.  Are  you  aciinaiiilcd  wilh  tho  arraii^^cmcnl  which  oxiNls  botwecn  tho  Univcriiity  of  Otago  and 
tho  University  of  Eilitiburnh,  with  rof;ard  lo  t;iviii;;;  a  [)arlial  rducation  ? — Yes. 

700(5.  Waa  it  in  cxisicnoo  whoii  you  wcro  appointi'd  ? — No.  Practioally  it  only  camo  into 
pxistonco  a'.iout  uiidsuiiiinor,  IS7(!.  Tho  naluro  of  il,  in  an  IoIIowh  : — Thcro  is  no  p;nicral  recognition 
between  tho  sciia/iis  acailnnicns  of  tho  Edinblir;;h  University  and  the  claBses  of  tho  Otago  Univcrnity  ; 
but  there  xa  a  special  reeognition  of  tho  loeturers  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Ot.ngo  Univcrtiity.  For 
example,  lliero  is  a  speeial  recot;iiili(in  of  tho  anatoniy  lecturew,  of  llio  eheniistry  leelures,  and  of  tho 
lectures  on  /.oology,  by  t'apluin  llutton.  That  i.s  the  full  extent  of  the  recognition  obtaining  between 
tho  University  of  I'Idinluirgh  and  the  University  of  Otago. 

7507.  Do  I  understand  that  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  recognizes  tho.se  branches  of  study? — 
It  rceogi.izos  rather  tho  occupants  of  those  chairs  than  Iho  University  itself. 

750S.  Tho  Universil}'  oi  fildinburgh  is  aware  wi)o  bold  tho  chairs ;  and  they  arc  recognized  ? — 
Yes. 

7500.  Do  you  think  that  tho  present  staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  Ot.igo  University  is 
sufficient  for  giving  a  two-years  courso  of  study  ?' — No. 

7510.  Where  is  tho  delicioncy  ? — It  should  be  renieuibcrcd  that,  to  meet  tho  requirements  of  a 
two-years  medical  curriculum,  you  have  not  only  to  deal  with  the  bare  fulfilment  of  a  certain  series 
of  attendance  upon  lectures,  but  you  have,  further,  to  place  your  students,  who  may  bo  educated  in  the 
colony,  upon  a  par  wilh  students  who  have  been  studying  for  the  same  length  of  time  at  Home.  That 
is  one  point  you  have  especially  to  consider,  in  educating  medical  students  in  the  colony  with  a  view  to 
their  iiassintj  on  ultimattdy  to  examination  for  a  degree  at  Home.  Now,  in  the  University  of  Otago  a 
great  mistake  has  been  made,  and  ii  was  pointed  out  to  them  at  the  very  earliest  moment.  They  have 
never  prepared  their  students  so  as  to  enable  them,  immediately  they  get  Home,  to  pass  a  certain 
examination  which  then  presents  itself,  and  which  prevents  them  from  proceeding  any  further  until 
that  obstacle  is  overcome.  There  arc  lectures  on  botany  required.  These  are  compulsory,  and 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine.  It  is  considered  by  all  medical  teachers  of  the  present  day,  that 
this  class  should  be  made  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine.  A  regulation  exists,  that  after  a 
certain  time  students  shall  pass  this  first  examination,  called  variously,  accoi-diug  to  the  corporation 
you  have  to  deal  with,  and  it;  consists  cpf  botany,  zoology,  and  chemistry.  Now,  if  a  student  be  not 
prepared  for  this  examination,  he  is  simply  thrown  back,  aftbr  his  arrival  at  Homo,  for  a  longer  period 
of  lime  than  students  who  have  been  educated  at  Home,  aud  is  tlius  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  them. 

7511.  J3oes  not  tliis  attendance  in  Dunedin  relieve  students  from  any  examination  at  Home? — 
Not  the  sliglitest.  I  hold  very  strongly  that  tho  attendance  for  two  years  in  Dunedin,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  simply  a  delusion  to  the  student. 

7512.  Profi'ssor  Cook.}  Would  it  not  relieve  the  students  from  attendance  on  certain  classes,  such 
as  zoology  and  anatomy? — Theoretically  it  does,  but  practically  it  does  not.  When  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  body  of  students  who  arc  being  educatrd  ibr  their  profession,  you  find  that  they  require  to  work 
gradually  at  their  ditlerent  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  return  afterwards  to  some  classes,  such  as 
anatomy,  for  their  examinations.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  education  that  goes  on  in  the  Universities 
at  Home  is  conducted  more  with  a  view  to  meeting  tlie  requirements  of  examinations,  iu  many  cases, 
than  to  the  acquirement  of  sound  knowledge  ;  aud  the  examination  that  faces  a  student  when  he 
arrives  at  Home,  after  two  years'  study  in  Dunedin,  consists  of  what  is  known,  in  the  Edinburgh 
University,  as  tho  "  first  professional  " — iu  the  London  University,  as  the"  first  scientific  "  examination — 
and  otherwise  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  examination  can  be  takenat  Home,  by  diligent  students, 
at  the  end  of  their  second  summer  session,  if  the}'  commenced  with  the  summer  session  ;  but,  if  they 
began  to  attend  classes  for  the  first  time  with  a  winter  session,  then  they  cannot  appear  for  it  until  the 
end  of  their  second  winter  session,  and  frequently  they  defer  it  to  the  end  of  their  followinsj  summer 
session.  Now  students  can  obtain  from  the  Otago  University  recognized  lectures  in  anato::iy,  chemistrr, 
and  zoology.  But,  of  these  classes,  anatomy  belongs  more  to  the  study  of  technical  medicine,  than  to 
the  prelimuiary  scientific  traiuing  that  every  student  must  undergo  according  to  the  approved  system 
of  teaching.  The  consequence  is  that,  after  a  bo}'  has  gone  Home,  he  will  find  facing  him  his  first; 
scientific  examination,  aud  this  examination  is  no  light  matter.  The  boy  requires  a  sound  traiuing  in 
botany — a  much  sounder  training  than  can  be  acqnii-ed  in  two  or  three  months.  He  also  requires  a 
very  sound  training  iu  zoology.  He  also  possibly  requires  a  little  further  refurbishing  of  his  memory 
witli  regard  to  chemistry;  so  that,  practically,  it  will  be  found — and  has  been  found  iu  the  case  of  the 
solitary  student  wlio  went  Home — that,  instead  of  gaining  two  years  by  being  connected  with  the 
University  here,  lie  will  have  to  spend  five  or  six  years  at  Home,  as  compared  with  four  years  if  he  had 
commenced  his  studies  at  Home. 

7513.  Pfofesfsor  Cook.']  I  cannot  understand  how  he  would  be  v.'orse  off  than  if  he  had  done  nothing 
here? — Oh,  no  ;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  the  total  period  of  education  required  of  a  boy 
conjointly  educated  by  the  Otago  and  Edinburgh  Universities,  is  more  than  likely  to  be  five  to  six  years, 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  lad  who  ,s-fcudicd  first  at  Home.     My  experience  as  a  public  teacher  in 
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ilr.M.Coughtret).  Edinburgh  University  and  in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine,  and  also  as  a  tutor 

havinj;  extensive  classes  in  both  places,  jjrafted  this  fact  stronijly  on  my  mind  :  that,  for  tiio  Edinburgh 

June  23,  1873.  University  degrees,  e.^.,  while  students  educated  in  Jviinbur!ili  entirely  could,  with  ord;n;iry  diligence 
and  intelligence,  get  thniu^li  tlicir  oxauiinatious  at  the  earliest  opportunity  permitted  them  l)y  the 
regulations,  and  be  tinished  with  them  in  four  years,  students  educated  elsewhere — in  London,  liiver- 
poi>l,  iManclieater,  IMclbourni',  and  other  ])lace8 — for  tlicir  first  two  nnni  mrdici,  and  llicn  completing 
their  education  at  Edinburgh,  were  invariably  later  in  attacking  the  various  examinations,  and  conse- 
qnenlly  in  passing  them,  ancl  that  tlicir  medical  collegiate  study  was  extended  lo  live  years  and  over. 

75I1'.  Have  no  medical  students  been  able  to  pass  this  first  professional  exauiinalion  when  they 
went  Home  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  5Ir.  Lowe  passed  it  or  not.     I  am  not  certain. 

7515.  .Supposing  a  botany  lecturer  were  a|)pointed  here,  would  that  complete  the  course  which  is 
necessarv  to  obtain  recognition  at  Homer' — It  would  certainly  complete  the  course  to  enable  students 
lo  be  in  the  same  position  as  students  of  the  same  period  at  Home,  as  regards  this  scientific  examina- 
tion— it  would  meet  that  deficiency  ;  but  it  would  not  make  the  students"  two-years  course  as  complete 
as,  in  my  oi)iiiion,  it  ought  to  be.  It  would  enable  the  New  Zealand  student  to  take  the  same  standing 
in  regard  to  this  exainiuatiou  as  students  at  Home,  if  he  had  been  a  diligent  lad  ;  but  it  would  not  make 
the  cour.se  wliat  it  should  be. 

7510.  Br.  Hrc/ur.]  "What  further  subjects  would  you  consider  necessary  to  be  taught,  in  addition 
to  botany,  beyond  those  now  taught  ? — The  classes  which  I  would  have,  for  the  sake  of  filling  up 
the  lad's  time  during  the  two  years  hero,  should  enable  him  to  devote  a  larger  amount  of  time 
to  inoro  technical  and  important  subjects  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  medical  education.  The 
fir.st  I  woulil  have  would  be  dispensary  practice — practice  in  connection  with  learning  materia  meJica, 
and  practical  pharmacy  :  malrria  medica  as  taught  now — namely,  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  drugs, 
their  dilVerent  properties,  and  the  tests  applied.  I  may  mention,  too,  that  that  class— as  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  to  the  Otago  University  Council — could  easily  have  been  accomplished 
ill  conucciion  with  the  two-years  cnrriculmn,  without  involving  any  expense. 

7517.  Are  there  any  other  subjects? — That  is  one  of  the  chief  subjects.  I  have  a  list  of  my  views, 
which  I  shall  present  to  the  Commission.  1  finished  it  as  an  answer  to  questions  put  by  the  Otago 
University  Council,  but  they  did  not  do  me  the  justice  to  publish  it  as  I  gave  it  to  them.  They  otily 
gave  a  coloured  version  of  it. 

751S.  Would  you  not  include  physiology  ? — I  should  like  physiology  to  come  in  in  the  second 
year,  but  iu  wliat  I  advise  I  am  bearing  in  mind  the  funds  of  the  University. 

7519.  Professor  Cook.]  AYonld  it  be  necessary  or  not  to  teach  physiology  here  during  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  place  students  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow-students  at  Home? — No; 
it  would  not  be  necessary,  as  fav  as  the  examinations  are  concerned. 

7520.  Br.  Hector.']  Is  not  physiology  a  subject  for  a  two-years  student  ? — It  is ;  but  it  is  not 
included  iu  the  second  year's  examination.  It  is  included  in  the  third  year's  examination.  There  are 
now  three  eiauiiiiations.  The  first  examination  is  more  or  less  a  scientific  examination  in  botany, 
zoolog}-,  and  chemistry.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and,  indeed,  has  been  placed  in  that  position  by  the  conjoint  Medical  Board,  formed  by  the  chief 
medical  associations  at  Home  iu  their  recent  attempt  at  amalgamation. 

7521.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  think  that  an  important  subject  like  physiology  could  be  got  up 
wholly  duriiic  the  student's  first  three  years? — No. 

7522.  Then  would  you  have  the  subject  taught  in  the  second  year? — Yes,  if  the  University  funds 
will  permit  of  it. 

7523.  How  would  you  propose  to  manage  ? — When  the  New  Zealand  student  would  be  in  the 
position  I  liave  told  you,  it  would  mean  extremely  hard  work  iu  the  third  year  for  him  to  get  over  the 
classes,  and  to  absorb  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge  to  pass  the  examination  facing  him  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  unless  he  had  been  well  trained  in  this  subject. 

752 i.  Br.  Hector.]  Do  they  not  still  take  physiology  in  the  second  year  at  Home? — ^Tes ;  the 
practice  at  Home  is,  undoubtedly,  to  take  systematic  phvsiology  in  the  second  winter. 

7525.  Is  that  found  to  overwork  them  ? — No  ;  if  commenced  in  the  summer  session. 

7526.  Professor  Cook.]  I  suppose  you  contemplate  that  au  important  subject  like  physiology 
would  need  a  ])rofcssor  specially  for  it  ? — Yes.  I  will  make  it  clear  by  reading  from  a  letter  which  I 
sent  to  a  committee  of  the  L^niversity  Council  in  reply  to  questions  put  by  them  to  me.  The  letter  is 
dated  30th  March,  1S7G.  The  first  question  was,  '•  What  staff  is  necessary  to  complete  a  medical 
school?"  jNIy  answer  was,  "The  staff  requisite  for  a  complete  medical  school  which  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  tlio  medical  educationists  of  the  day,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  be 
recognized  by  tlie  Homo  authorities,  is :  1.  Professor  of  anatomy,  descriptive  and  surgical,  including 
practical  anatomy.  2.  Professor  of  clicmistrv,  systematic  and  iiractical.  3.  Professor  of  general 
anatomy  and  physiology,  including  experimental  physiology.  4.  Professor  of  general  pathology  and 
pathological  anatomy.  The  above  four  professors  should  be  trained  specialist.^,  and  not  general 
medical  practitioners.  5.  Clinical  teachers  of  medicine  and  surgery,  who  should  also  be  visiting 
medical  officers  to  the  hospital.  (Dunedin  Hospital  has  an  average  of  170  in-patients  weekly,  and 
would  require  at  least  four  visiting  medical  ofiicers  :  that  would  bo  in  the  proportion  of  about  forty 
in-patients  to  one  officer,  the  proportion  obtaining  elsewhere  being  about  twenty-five  to  one — very 
rarely  thirty-live  to  one.)  G.  Lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  who  should  also  give  a 
course  on  operative  surgery.  7.  Lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  who  should  also 
give  an  elementarv  course  on  medical  diagnosis.  8.  Lecturer  on  materia  medica,  general  therapeutics, 
and  medical  botany.     9.  Tutor  in  practical  pharmacy,  who  should  also  be  dispenser  to  the  hospital. 

10.  Lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  (medical  jurisprudence)  and  general  hygiene,  six  months'  course. 

11.  Lecturer  on  principles  and  practice  of  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  children.  12.  Lecturer 
on  morphological  and  physiological  botany.  13.  Lecturer  ou  zoology  and  comparative  an  my. 
111.  Tutor  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  vaccination,  who  should  also  hold  some  ])ublic  appoi  eut 
as  Government  vaccinator.  And,  as  accessory  lecturers,  1  would  recommend  the  following,  as  as 
means  will  permit :  (a.)  Lecturer  on  ophthalmic  diseases  and  ophthalmic  surgery,     (i.)  Lect         on 
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moiitiil  palliolofty  nnd  diMOftuPn,  wlio  dliould  bo  nomo  compolont  mcflicil  man  in  clmrtjo  oT  an  aiiyluni.  MrM-Counhirry. 

Tlio  r()lli>\\in!»  iirt;  tliti  (liinu'M  I  Imvo,  iiL  viii-ioiiN  tinum,  rocoinMiomloil  tlio  (Jouncit  to  do  to  <il)liiin  two  

n'iM;,'ni/.!ililo  (iiiiii  iiifiliri ;  hilt  llu'  ('oiini-il  liiM  not  I'oIIdwihI  my  lulvico:  1.  iloNpital  piwliro  and  Juno  25,  1870. 
cliiiii'iil  Iciifliiii^.  '2.  A|)|>iiintriicnt  ul'  ti  l(*clni'(<r  on  Ixitiiny.  ■').  Apiiointnioiit  of  ii  luctnrur  to  deliver 
lll'ly  l<«'liii'CM  111  Ictixt  ill  /oolo^'y  piirn,  4.  Ulili/.alion  ul'  Diiiiciiiii  iloNpitai  for  liuipitnl  rlaxNcx  and 
eliiiii-al  ti'iii'liiii|r,  and  iiImo  of  lioMpittil  diit|ii'iiHiiry  fur  pr.ieliciil  |iliiiriiiiii-v.  5.  Utiii/.alioii  of  hutiinii-nl 
>;iiriloiiH  ll'iilr  my  IcllorH  lo  llio  t'ciiiiicil  diitod  llliil  Aii[»nNl,  IsTl;  -7lli  Aiij^iihI,  iN/t;  I'Jili  Juno, 
1S7."»;  iiiid  my  riiporl,  i'Jlli  .liiiio,  is7.'>.)  'I'iio  (•oinmitli'o  [iliin  r'-fcrroil  to  tlio  comiiiillc!:)  of  iIio 
I'liiiiK'il]  will  liiid,  in  iippi'iidifi'H  H.,  C,  I).,  IC,  mid  l'\,  of  my  letter  to  tho  Coiiin-il,  dated  21st  Aii:;uHt, 
1S7I',  tli:il  1  tlii'ii  fiirnislii'il  to  tlio  Council  all  tlio  data  noi^cuMary  for  OMtiinaiiiiL;  tho  nuiiiiriMiientH  of  a 
(•oiiipl<>to  mi'dical  Hidioid,  or,  of  two  rot'0!iiii/.al)le  nniii  iiiediri."  Tlien,  in  reply  to  the  comniitteo'tt 
tineslion  a*  lo  llic  "  prcdiahio  eo.sl.  of  the  inedieiil  hoIiooI,"  my  reply  wa.s,  "I  cannot  ^;ivo  :i 
pMU'i'iil  reply  lo  lliist  (iiioslion,  l»ut  f  eoiilil  };ive  tho  Committoo  iniieli  inrormalion  on  tliiH  point,  that 
would  enable  them  lo  I'oiin  an  appi'oxiiniite  entiinato.  This  I  Blionid  jirefer  to  do  in  tho  form  of  a 
wrilten  staleinont,  aeeoinpaniod  hy  oral  cxpIaiuitioiiH.''  Now,  that  Comiiiitloe,  notwilli.slandinj;  that  I 
was  a  mombor  of  ihe  Univerwiiy  teachini,'  staff,  never  had  tlie  courteHy  to  ask  mo  to  {,'ivo  tho  informa- 
tion, wliieh  was  most  imi)orlant  in  connection  with  founding  the  medical  stdiool.or  in  onablin;^  thoin  to 
eomo  to  a  conclusion  as  to  Iho  cost. 

7527.  l)i:  Jlecfor]  Did  you  at  that  timo  make  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  carry  out  the 
selipino  you  liave  sliolched  ? — F  made  an  cstimalo  at  the  time,  and  I  f>und  practically  that,  if  matters  were 
worked  aiiiie.iblv  with  medical  men  in  Dniipdin,  ami  with  iho  inlroduelion  of  a  few  professional  experts 
ill  tho  departmenis  of  patholoL^y  and  i)hysiolo<;y,  in  from  six  to  ci;;hl  years  the  fun  Is  of  Iho  University 
would  have  permitted  it,  if  economically  used:  that  is  to  say,  also  allowing  for  the  progress  of  other 
deparlinents  of  the  Univcrsilj-. 

7.")2S.  I'ro/h-sor  Uroirii.]  Ifow  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ? — From  knowing  what  the  funds 
of  the  Univer.'iity  were  at  that  time,  and  wore  likely  to  be,  and  what  were  the  supposed  requirements 
of  other  departinonis  of  the  University.,  Taking  all  thcuo  matters  into  consideration,  I  came  to  the 
eonchisiou  that  wo  might  have  a  sound  lualuro  medical  school  here  in  from  six  to  eight  years  from  the 
date  of  this  letter.     ]  cannot  now  find  the  data  njjon  wliich  1  formed  that  conclusion. 

7j29.  I'/ie  Cliainnan  ]  Did  you  retire  from  your  position  as  professor  owing  to  differences  with 
the  University  Council? — 1  did,  most  decidedly. 

75;JO.  Were  you  allowed  private  practice  when  you  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  ? — I 
w.as  not  allowed  private  practice.  I  had  no  written  engagement,  only  a  formal  notification  that  I  was 
ftjipointcd  to  the  chair;  and  tho  only  condition,  in  regard  to  privatopraclice,  was  stated  in  the  advertise- 
ment which  caused  me  to  apply.  In  this  advertisement  it  was  stated  that  "  Private  prac:tice  will  not  be 
permitted."  0\\  making  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  "'private  practice,"  as  used  in  the  advertise- 
ment, I  was  told  distinctly  that  it  did  not  include  what  I  call  consultation  practice  pure — that  is,  attend- 
ance upon  any  cases  of  sickness,  always  through  the  intervention  of,  or  with,  another  medical  man.  I  had 
a  witness  in  the  shape  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  tho  late  Sir  John  Eichardsou,  and  I 
had  also  witnesses  as  to  the  meaning  attached  by  several  members  of  the  Council  to  the  words  "  private 
])raetice  "  at  the  time  I  was  appointed  to  the  chair.  Tiicn  a  difference  arose,  owing  to  the  firm  stand 
1  felt  bound  to  take  between  some  members  of  the  University  Council  and  myself,  in  regard  to  certain 
hospital  a]ipointinents,  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  try  and  prevent  mo  from  being  called  in 
eonsnltatlou  with  other  medical  men.  However,  I  looked  upon  that  as  an  entirely  minor  matter. 
AVluit  a  man  would  make  in  private  practice  would  be  a  mere  b.igatelle,  and  consultation  practice  pure 
would  be  mi>relv  for  the  pleasure  of  tho  thing.  3Iy  reasons  tor  leaving  the  University  were  otherwise. 
As  I  have  publicly  stated,  I  did  not  regard  the  University  as  properly  administered.  I  did  not  regard 
the  treatment  of  some  of  the  professors  as  fair,  and  I  did  not  see  much  hope  of  matters  being  ameliorated. 
Those  were  my  chief  reasons. 

7531.  Was  Tour  time  so  full_v  cngros«;cd  with  your  professional  duties  as  not  to  admit  of  your 
undertaking  private  practice? — It  was  not  so  fully  engrossed.  Certainly  I  had  not  anything  like  the 
innuber  of  studenl?  there  are  at  Home,  and  men  occupying  such  positions  at  Home  can  undertake 
jirivate  practice.  Pfofessor  Halford.  in  Melbourne,  is  allowed  consultation  practice  ;  but  he  told  me 
liiiiisolf  that,  as  regaids  emolument,  he  might  as  well  bo  without  it. 

7532.  You  seem  to  express  an  opinion  tiiat  the  aiTairs  of  the  University  are  not  well  admin- 
istered. AVould  yon  like  to  make  any  remarks  to  show  the  want  of  proper  administration? — I  have 
.several  important  data.  It  is  not  inercly  a  question  of  my  opinion,  but  it  is  an  opinion  founded  upon 
data.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  was  founded,  I  was  naturally  anxious,  having 
connected  myself  with  tin  institution,  that  it  should  progress  at  a  fair  and  moderate  rate  of 
growth.  I  left  word  with  tho  University  Council,  when  I  went  Home,  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  be  attended  to,  to  lutke  my  services  of  value  to  them  iu  obtaining  recognition  in  the  Home 
institutions,  and  other  support  there,  would  bo  to  have  the  matriculation  examination  and  the  general 
examination  so  modified  that  it  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  General  Medical  Council  at 
Home.  I  can  show  you  copies  of  letters  in  whicli  I  pointed  this  out  twice  to  the  University  Council 
iu  a  clear  manner.  Further,  when  a  cohimittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  Burns  and  Htilme, 
they  were  distinctly  requested,  iu  writing,  to  attend  particularly  to  this  matter,  and  to  aid  the  Univer- 
sity Council  and  its  committee.  With  the  atsistance  of  the  Professorial  Board — to  whom,  I  may  say, 
they  never  relegated  the  matter — I  drew  up  a  tabular  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  different 
examinations  in  this  and  in  all  the  various  Home  corporations,  and  I  placed  them  in  parallel  lines,  so 
that  they  might  see  clearly  to  what  status  the  esa-niuation  should  be  raised.  To  my  great  surprise, 
this  matter  was  utterly  neglected  the  whole  time  I  was  at  Home.  Of  course  I  could  not  go  to  the 
Home  corporations  and  ask  them  to  recognize  us,  as  lo-.icr  as  the  clear  basis  of  all  recOijiiiLion  was 
wanting.  If  I  hid  presented  the  matriculation  cxaminatio-.i  then  in  force  in  the  Otago  University  oX 
that  time,  the  Home  corporations  would  sini])ly  have  lani;lied  a'l  nie. 

7533.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  paid  a  visit  Home  while  Vjjlding  office? — Tes. 
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llr.M.Coughirei).         753 1.  Bev.  TV.  J.  Ilahem.']  Had  tlio  University  Council  decided  to  make  uae  of  your  services  at 

Homo  ? — Yes. 

June  25, 1879.  TSUo.  Aud  tliey  iieKlceted  to  supply  data  ? — Yes ;  they  neglected  to  take  the  very  steps  here  for 

tho  coiii])lotioii  of  which  1  was  to  work.  There  Ih  another  matter,  viz.,  in  reference  to  the  carrying-out 
of  tlio  Auiitomy  Act.  Jn  the  study  of  anatomy  we  rci|uire  to  prosecute  it  in  a  le^.il  m:iuner,  in  order 
to  obtain  bodies;  and,  unless  you  have  some  legal  machinery,  you  may  get  into  warm  water  witii  the 
populace.  I  drew  up  a  schedule  showing  the  7'e(]uircmenU  of  the  prcKOut  Anatuiny  Act  at  Homo,  and 
1  pointed  out  some  variations  whieii  1  would  like  to  have  made  in  the  Home  Act  before  it  w.is  applied 
to  the  colony  ;  and  1  wished  that  that  should  be  oarrie<l  out  before  I  came  back,  or  tiiat  steps  should  bo 
taken  with  tlial  view.  When  1  came  back  1  found  that  not  the  sliglitest  steps  had  been  taken  witii 
regard  to  it,  and  it  was  only  after  ))rcsHure  on  tho  University  Council  that  1  got  it  carried  through. 
Then  it  was  chieily  through  the  assistance  of  two  members  of  tlie  Council — the  Hon.  Ur.  Meuzies,  and 
tlio  laic  Sir  ,]ohn  Uieliardson — that  I  got  it  passed.  Atid  if  1  were  a.sked  for  anotlier  datum  clearly 
showiuL;  the  action  of  tho  Council  with  regard  to  tlie  progress  of  education,  I  might  mention  that  the 
Professorial  Hoard  gave  a  clear  intimation  to  the  University  Council  that  it  would  bo  unwise  to  exi)end 
all  liicir  money  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  to  havo  a  huge  building  with  little  teaching  material  or 
appliances.  This  was  cle.arly  stated  by  a  body  of  men  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  and  was  not 
the  statement  of  one  ])reiudice<l  individual.  Tho  Commission  have  only  to  examine  for  thcMsolves  iho 
University  library,  and  tliey  will  see  what  number  of  books  have  been  received  since  1S76.  Tliey  can 
also  see  the  small  amount  of  teaching  appliances  that  have  been  gathered  together  since  187G.  In 
other  words,  all  tho  money  has  boon  sjjent  in  building  a  large  edifice,  but  nothing  has  been  bought  to 
iill  it  and  to  make  it  practically  useful  to  the  community. 

7o3o.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Professorial  Board  wlien  this  protest  against  expenditure  on  the 
new  buildins;  was  lodged  ? — I  «  as. 

7537.  Dr.  Jlerfui:]  Was  there  any  reason  why  that  money  had  to  be  expended  in  building  ? — There 
■was  no  reason,  so  far  as  1  know. 

7.");JS.  Was  there  any  provision  that  all  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  old  University 
building  should  be  applied  to  the  building  of  a  new  place,  and  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  ? — No  ;  I  can  go  farther,  and  say  tli.at  there  was  no  clause  prohibiting  that. 

7539.  Jloii.  W.  Gishorne.]  Is  the  library  accessible  to  the  public? — Yes. 

7510.  How  is  it  arranged? — 1  cannot  say  how  it  is  arranged  now.  I  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Library  Committee,  but  since  then  the  books  have  been  removed.  Before  that,  the  books  were 
tolerably  well  arranged,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  building ;  but  the  books  are  sadly  deficient. 
1  will  take,  as  one  example,  tlie  journal  of  the  Anthropological  Societ}'.  That  has  not  been  kept  up  to 
date.  The  Quarterh'  Journal  of  Science,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  not  kept  up  to  date,  and  was  very 
far  behind.  Most  of  the  books  you  would  expect  to  find  in  the  scientific  library  of  any  academical 
institution  were  not  to  be  had      Many  serial  works  that  were  commenced  have  not  been  continued. 

7511.  Professor  Ulrich'\  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  University  Council  resolving  to  spend  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  per  annum — £20U — for  the  purchase  of  books  ? — That  was  a  very  long  lime  aijo,  and 
a  large  amount  of  money,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £1,000,  I  think,  was  obtained  by  public  subscription. 
There  is  also  this  I'efeet :  1  hold  that  every  occupant  of  a  chair,  especially  in  the  department  of  science, 
should  h.avc  placcil  at  bis  disposal  the  means  of  euablinc;  liim  to  do  original  work.  Now,  you  may  have 
the  bricks,  but  if  you  have  no  mortar  in  which  to  set  them,  in  tho  shape  of  books  of  reference,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  scientific  man  to  carry  on  original  research,  in  that  satisfactory  manner  which  is 
requisite.  Tlie  pursuing  of  original  research  is  of  double  value.  It  is  of  value  to  the  teacher,  and  also 
to  the  institution  with  which  that  teacher  is  connected.  Now,  if  such  research  cannot  be  carried  on,  it 
is  a  serious  disadvantage — a  disadvantage  to  any  teacher  who  aspires  to  a  higher  position  than  the  one 
he  holds,  and  a  disadvantage  as  well  to  the  institution  with  which  ho  is  for  the  time  connected, 
further,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  tiie  students  who  are  being  trained  under  a  teacher  who  cannot  carry 
on  what  is  essential  to  trond  teaching. 

7512.  Dr.  Ileclor.']  You  mean  that  in  a  library  constant  additions  are  neeeesary  for  original 
research  ? — Yes. 

7513.  You  consider  that  a  good  library  of  reference  is  valuable  in  connection  with  a  University, 
and  of  use  to  the  students  ?  — Yes  ;  most  decidedly.     I  consider  it  essential. 

7511.  The  C/iairmaii.]  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  University 
Council  ? — Yes. 

7515.  Do  you  think  the  present  mode  is  the  most  desirable  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  In  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  think  the  constitution  of  tho  University  Council  is  the  correct  oue  The  University  Council 
of  Otago  was  formed  under  the  old  Otago  Ordinance,  and  it  is  composed,  you  may  say,  of  nine-tent; 
of  laity,  and  one-tenth  of  academical  meu.  It  is  rather  an  anom.alous  thing  that  a  University  Count 
should  consist  of  a  uiiMimnm  of  academical  men.  In  the  second  place,  tie  mode  of  filling  up  appoint- 
ments seems  to  me  to  be  ruled  more  or  less  by  the  chief  political  powef  of  the  day.  1  have  noticed 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  tiiafc  has  been  the  case — at  least,  that  Ii;m  crossed  my  mind.  Instead  of 
the  professors,  or  Professorial  Euard,  and  the  students  having  a  voice  relatively  in  tlie  management  of 
this  Council,  they  have  none. 

751G.  Professor  JBroicn.'\  Ho  you  think  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  good  government  of  the 
institution  that  the  professors  should  have  a  voice  in  it?— -I  certainly  think  they  should  have  a  voice. 

7517.  Do  you  object  to  the  system  of  nomination  iy  the  Government? — I  object  to  it  altogether. 
I  think  the  professors  should  be  allov.ed  to  elect  one  or  two  members  of  their  own  body  to  serve  on  the 
Council.  I  think  one  member  of  the  University  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  gnduates,  aud  for 
this  reason  :  that  unJer  the  old  Otac;o  Ordiuan'"e  there  was  a  clause  which  stated  that  after  the  l.ipse 
of  a  cor  ain  period  of  time,  when  a  certain  nw-mber  of  graduates  should  exist,  those  graduates  should 
liave  the  power  of  electing  a  tjenate,  to  pe-'form  many  of  the  duties  now  performea  by  tlie  Council. 
Ey  the  abolition  of  provinces  that  is  kiwcked  on  the  head. 

7518.  Professor  Cook.]  Was  n"!^  that  brought  about  by  afiiliation  with  the  New  Zealand 
University  ? — No ;  by  the  abolition  of  provinces. 
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".'lO.  rriift'HNor  T\raPnrpRor  Iiun  poiiilcil  mil  lliiil  \\w  lliii'(v  uriKlmilfri  iiniitionod  in  llio  Onliiiatieo  ilr.M.Coughlrry. 
mciiiiL  lliirly  jjriiilimliM  ol'llu'  (I'liivci'Mil y  nl"  <)tii|,'ci.   \n\i  lliiil,  iiiiicn  iilliliiilioii,  llm  IJiiivcrHity  "f  Dtii^'o  ~^io9o 

Imd  foiiNcd  "to  Kivo  (IcurPCH,  and  C(UiHi.<|iu'ntly  cnuld  iiovcr  I'lillil    llie   coiidilioii.— I  tliiiik  lliiit,  no  long    Juno  26,  1870. 
nHlIm  I'nu'iiic'iiil  (lovoniiiiciit   of  ()lii;;ii  wuh   in  cxiHlcneo,  llni    I'liivowity  oi"  Otiino  wuh  in  a  bolter 
))i)sition  lor  oI)liiiiiin^  tliiU  Npociiil  cliarlcr  l(iv.ai't!r<  wliicli  it  lit  at  {irviii'nt  taking  HtvpM.     Tliat  Ih  what  I 
inciuit.     I  mean  alHn  tliat,  without  tliii*  cliartcr,  tliuro  iu  no  poHHiliility  wliatovcrat  tlio  proHunt  tinio  of 
llm  I'nivcrHily  ot"  Oln^o  having;  tliirty  (^railiialcM. 

To'lt).  Jlon.  IV.  llinlionn:]  Cannot  tlim  bo  Bnid  in  favour  of  llio  Univor»il^  Conncil :  that, 
(fcncrally  spoaliinp;,  in  tlio  sclcc-tion  of  profi'HMorM,  it  liaH  appointed  n  very  ablo  IracliinR  Btnfl":' — Well, 
opiiiiiiim  dill'or  npoli  tliat  point.  My  opinion  ri','ardMii»  llio  Univcrnity  Council  in,  that  it  lian  done 
faii'ly  well  niiicli  of  its  work  in  that  rcspcut ;  but  Ibat  it  ban  (,'ono  even  about  that  work  in  an 
e.vlri'nicly  blind  nintiiuM'.  I  will  give  yon  an  example  of  how  tbo  matter  Iiiih  in  Konio  caKCH  been 
arranged.  'I'lio  UniverHily  Iwik,  in  Homo  ea«(n,  dolcf^ated  its  powern  to  Homo  corporationM.  Well,  an  in 
ilH  efl'orl.s  for  leoopnition,  I  believe  it  ban  comiiiitted  more  or  lecH  of  an  error,  for  it  KeemR  to  have 
coiilined  it«  Keleotioii  to  one  or  two  individuals  cdntiected  with  the  Scottish  corporatioiiH.  Althoush 
]  am  :i  v'"><l""'<'  of  'be  University  of  l'<dinl)iir^;Ii,  and  love  my  Alma  Maler  very  niucli,  1  certainly 
think  it  i.i  ii  •^,nn\\  error  on  tbo  part  of  any  colonial  imstitutioii  or  Univor.sily  to  have  all  iln  proccedinga 
tiikin  under  llio  wing  of  one  Scottish  Uiiiverxity,  n.s  I  notice  has  been  done  more  or  less  in  connection 
^yilll  the  Viiiver.sity  of  Dingo.  Then,  in  some  cases  where  eommunicatioiiH  havn  been  Bent  Home  from 
the  I'liivernilv  of  Otago  with  reference  to  tho  question  of  rceogniliou,  they  have  passed  through  tho 
liandsofthe  local  Scottish  agents,  nnd  have  been  so  mangled  and  murdered  that,  bad  as  they  wero 
boforo  they  went  Homo,  they  were  still  worse  after  they  passed  through  that  fire.  I  refer  to  letters 
applying  for  recognition. 

7').'il.  Dr.  Hector.']  In  ynur  opinion,  looking  to  the  necessities  of  Ligher  education  in  Otago,  do 
you  think  it  desirable  that  a  body  constituted  as  you  describe  should  get  an  indepcudcut  charter? — 
Most  certainly  not. 

7552.  ]{n\  IF.  J.  ITahens.']  Do  you  tliiiilc  that  the  possession  of  a  charter  would  produce  more 
activity  and  diligence? — The  possession  of  a  charier  means  this  :  that,  for  a  po])ulatiou  of  420,000,  we 
should  have  at  ka.st  three  or  four  speciallj  chartered  Universities  in  New  Zealand,  which  I  think 
would  be  very  much  to  bo  deplored. 

755;?.  The  C/iniriiwii.]  Do  I  understand  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  should  only  be  one  dcgrce- 
granling  body  in  the  colouy  ? — There  might  be  two  ;  but  I  certainly  think  that  four  degree-granting 
bodies,  such  as  are  likely  to  flow  from  the  special  application  of  the  University  of  Otago,  would  be  a 
great  drawback  to  University  education  in  tbo  colony. 

755  i.  Can  you  mention  any  other  instances,  besides  that  with  regard  to  the  new  building,  iu  which 
the  University  Council  rejected  the  advice  of  the  Professorial  Board  in  regard  to  University  matters  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  any  other  instance  at  the  present  time;,  but  I  know  there  were  other  examples 
with  which  T  was  conversant,  and  jjossibly  if  I  had  time  I  could  mention  them. 

7555.  J)id  they  refuse  the  professors  admission  to  the  Council? — They  did  most  decidedly.  My 
general  impression,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  impression,  is  this  :  that  the  Council  of  the  University  of 
Otago  have  always  shown  themselves,  as  far  as  I  know,  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  degree  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  ])rofcssors.  If  the  professors  wanted  to  advise  them,  they  had  to  go  about  it 
iu  a  gingerly  manner,  like  a  lot  of  little  schoolboys  having  to  ask  their  master  for  a  holiday. 

7550.  Jfoii.  W.  Gisbornc.']  Is  tlie  Professorial  Board  known  to  the  law  in  any  way  ? — No.  There 
is  no  Professorial  Board  legally  recognized  as  such — that  is  to  say,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
University. 

7557.  Br.  Hector.]  Is  it  self-constituted,  or  was  it  called  into  existence  by  the  Council  ? — I  thiuk 
it  was  adopted  bv  the  Council,  as  a  good  means  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  professors. 

755S.  T/ie  Chairman.']  By  whom  are  the  functions  of  the  Professorial  Board  defined,  as  I  find 
them  in  the  Calendar  ? — By  the  Council.  They  originated  with  the  Board,  and  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Council. 

7559.  Professor  Brown.]  Has  the  Council  ever  aboli^hed  the  Professorial  Board? — Not  that  I 
know  of.  The  majority  of  the  steps  taken  iu  connection  with  the  University  have  been  initiated  by  the 
professors.     Tlicy  were  then  adopted  by  the  Council. 

75G0.  So  the  Council  has  adopted  many  suggestions? — "Without  doubt,  they  have  adopted  many 
suggestions. 

7501.  The  Chairman.]  Were  yon  a  professor  of  the  University  when  afaliatiou  took  place? — I 
cannot  definitely  say  whether  I  was. 

7562.  Do  you  knov.-  whether  it  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  Otago  University  or  otherwise? — I 
think  it  has  jiroved  beneficial  to  the  University  of  Otago.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  concerted  action  between  the  only  two  reputable  teaching  Universities  so-called,  as  to 
the  status  of  their  teaching,  and  as  to  action  and  interference  iu  educational  matters.  Then,  I  believe, 
affiliation  has  proved  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  Otago  :  it  got  the  Southland  reserve  of  10,000  acres, 
chiefly  through  the  negotiations  for  affiliation.  Aiid,  lastly,  1  think  much  benefit  has  accrued  to  Otago 
University,  and  to  every  local  institution,  by  relieving  them  from  the  duty  of  examining  students  for 
degrees :  indeed,  affiliation  put  an  end  to  that  competition  in  examination  for  degrees  which  before 
subsisted  in  New  Zealand.  The  history  of  secondary  education  throughout  the  world  points  to  the 
fact  that  competition  in  examinations  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard,  and  a  more  facile  entry  for 
students  iu  great  numbers.  The  members  of  tlie  Commission  will  see,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am 
strongly  of  opinicm  that  teaching  corporations,  and  those  for  examinations  and  conferring  degrees, 
should  be  kejjt  quite  distinct. 

750;!.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University.  Ton 
know  that  the  nomination  is  by  the  Governor  iu  Council.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  mode 
of  appointing  the  Senate? — No;  I  think  the  Senate  of  tho  New  Zealand  University  should  be 
appointed  on  a  more  elective  principle.  At  present,  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University  has  the 
eame  stigma  attaching  to  it  that  I  attach  to  tho  University  Council  of  Otago — namely,  that  it  is  a 
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Mr.M.Coughii-ei/.  nominated  body.     I  have  ol'un  lliouf;ht  it  would  bo  advisable,  as  has  been  lately  done,  that  more  of  tlie 

profeHHors  of  the  various  inxlitulioiis  conncftcd  with  it  should  be  placed  upon  its  roll. 

Juuo  25,  1879.  7501'.  Profestor  Brown.']   You  think  it  Ih  depeudent  on  |)olitieal  accident':' — I  think  tliat  many  of 

the  nppointincnts  in  the  i)ast  have  been  de|)cndent  on  political  accident. 

7.j(i5.  Tlif  Cliairman.]  In  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to  remark  upon? — Yes;  there  in 
nno  matter.  AVlien  I  wa.s  at  Home  1  met  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  Kegistrar  of  the  London  University,  and 
he  made  a  Hup;i;('.slion,  in  a  letter  to  me,  which  may  be  of  some  importance,  with  rcs^ard  to  the  afliliation 
of  the  New  Zealand  rniversity  to  the  Londnn  University,  in  respect  to  ciannnations  belonjjing  to  the 
London  University  to  bo  held  in  thi.s  eidoiiy  by  the  New  Zealand  Universit}-.  J)r.  Carpenter,  in  his 
letter,  says,  "The  Senate  [of  I'niversity  ot' London]  would  probably  be  willing,  if  api)li<'d  to  throu-^li 
the  Colonial  Ollice,  to  cany  on  a  matriculation  examination  at  Otago,  as  is  done  at  other  colonial 
centres.  The  .Senate  would  not  be  disposed,  however,  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  scientiGc  examina- 
tion elsewhere  than  in  I^ondon."  Now  this  important  matter,  1  also  complain,  was  not  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  Council  of  Otago  University. 

ToOO.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  London  University  examinations  are  conducted  in  this 
colony  ':" — 1  am  not  yet  aware  that  the  JiOndon  University  docs  carry  on  any  examination  in  the.so 
colonies  ;  but,  for  those  New  Zealand  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  New  Zealand  degree,  and  after- 
wards  to  proceed  to  another  degree  at  Home,  it  might  be  advisable,  to  give  them  the  j)ower  of  passing 
the  preliminary  examination  in  this  colony. 

7507.  Br.  JJcctor.]  Are  you  aware  of  what  has  been  done  at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  New 
Zealand  University  Senate  in  connection  with  the  Gilchrist  Scholarship,  and  for  obtaining  London 
examiners  for  the  degree  and  scholarship  examinations  neit  year  ? — 1  was  not  awaro  of  that. 

Mr.GeorgeCoicie.      Jlr.  GEonciE  CowiE,  General  Manager  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  was  sworn  and 

examined. 

June  25, 1870.  ^.^^^    ^j^^  Chairman.']  As  General  IManager  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  did  yon 

couduct  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  University  buildings  ? — Tes. 
75G0.  What  was  the  sum  paid? — Twenty-seveu  thousand  pounds,  I  think. 

7570.  Can  j'ou  inform  the  Commission  what  that  building  is  now  valued  at  by  the  Land-Tas 
OfBccrs  ? — I  cannot.  The  land,  I  take  it,  is  valued  at  £2l),0U0.  That  is  excluding  improvements. 
The  purchase  was  effected  in  jNIay,  1S77. 

7571.  What  is  the  whole  building  valued  at  amongst  your  assets? — At  what  wo  paid  for  it,  and 
what  we  have  since  added  to  it  by  way  of  alterations  and  improvemenls. 

7572.  Jlon.  TV.  Gishorne.]  I  understand  that,  when  you  bought  it,  you  wrote  it  down  as  an  asset  at 
what  you  paid  ? — Y'es.  It  stood  in  our  books  exactly  the  same  as  the  payments  were  made,  and  at  this 
date  it  is  the  same. 

7573.  AVaa  the  negotiation  conducted  by  public  tender,  or  by  private  contract? — By  private 
contract. 

7571.  Had  it  been  advertised  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  was  open  for  sale  more  than  a  month  before  we  took 
action,  and  had  been  under  oft'cr  to  two  or  three  parlies  at  different  periods — once  at  £G,0OQ  or  £7,000 
less  than  we  paid  for  it. 

7575.  AVas  it  advertised  at  a  fixed  price,  or  were  offers  called  for?— I  cannot  recollect.  I  was 
told  to-dav  that  it  was  offered  to  another  party  at  £21,00(J,  but  that  the  offer  was  not  taken. 

7570.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  if  the  Colonial  Bank  offered  a  larger  sum  than  was  afterwards 
paid? — We  offered  £27,500  about  a  year  before  ;  and  we  have  virtually  paid  £27,500,  because  extras 
came  in  which  we  did  not  know  of.  Twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  is  what  we  actually 
paid,  and  interest  at  7  per  cent.  It  was  a  very  high  r.ate  of  interest.  We  had  to  pay  7  ])er  cent,  on  all 
instalments,  until  they  came  due.  That  was  the  stipulation  of  the  University  Council.  I  looked 
upon  it  as  adding  £1,500  more  to  the  price. 

7577.  Why  was  not  the  price  paid  off  at  once  ? — The  L"niversity  Council  would  not  take  the 
money.  They  preferred  to  have  this  good  investment  at  7  per  cent.  At  that  lime  money  was  very 
flush. 

7578.  "What  lime  elapsed  before  the  purchase-money  was  paid  off? — I  think  it  ran  over  thirty-sis 
months.  We  made  an  arrangement  with  them  afterwards  whereby  it  was  shortened,  because  they 
w  anted  the  money.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  sooner  have  paid  the  money  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase.     AYe  mi^ht  not  afterwards,  when  money  got  dear. 

7579.  lion.    W.   Gisborne.l  AV'ho  sold  the  property  ? — The  University  Council.     I  made  the  offer. 
75S0.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  title  ? — I  do  not  remember.     I  think  it  was  vested  in  the 

University  Council.     I  think  the  Governor  in  Council  assented  to  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

7581.  liev.  TV.  J.  Rahens.]  Are  you  aware  of  any  public  manifestation  of  feeling  that  the 
University  Council  had  sacrificed  the  property  in  selling  to  the  Coloni.al  Bank  ? — I  know  there  were 
some  landsharks  who  were  vexed  because  they  did  not  get  the  property — after  wo  bought  it.  But  no 
one  would  look  at  it  before. 

7582.  Hon.  TV.  Gislorne.]  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  value  of  the  building  was  at  the  time, 
putting  aside  the  laud?  Of  what  value  is  the  building  now,  exclusive  of  the  laud? — I  am  not  a 
valuator  of  property. 

■/5S3.  Do  you  think  the  building  cost  a  very  great  deal  more  than  the  difference  between  £20,000 
worth  of  land  and  the  sum  of  £27,000  which  you  paid  ? — A  very  great  deal  more. 

75S4.  How  do  you  think  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in  selling  at  the  price  obtained  ? — It  was 
like  selling  a  white  elephant. 

7585.  AYas  it  too  costly  ? — There  was  no  competition  for  it.     No  one  would  buy  it,  except  as  a 
speculation. 
Mr.  7J'.  Brown.  Mr.  A\''iLLTAM  Bbowk,  M.B.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

J       „.  ,g-g  7580.  The  Chairman.]  AYliat  oflSce  do  you  hold  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School  ? — I  am 

'        '   Lecturer  on  Surgery.    It  is  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Otago. 
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7587.  Ilinv  miinv  «lii«I.-nlH  ftlteml?— Two.  Mr.  W.  Jtrovia, 

7i")SS.   I  lliiiiK  tlic  iinaiifj.iMciil  in  lliitt   tlio  firtil  two  y<'i»rM'   innlruftioii  in  llio  medicnl  eonriio  i'h  - — 

Rivou  ill  lliin  Ncli.Mil  ?      Wluil  HuhjrrlM  urn  iriflmlol  Y  -  Amiloiny.  clifiiiiMtry,  /.oology,  iirid  Hur(4cry.  •'""'  ''''  "'"• 

7.'>S!).  Wlinl.  \»  your  opiuion  iih  to  Now  Zciiliiiiil  liciiiK  littcd  lit  proHont  lor  entabliMliiiiij  tliercin  a 
(■oiiipli'l(<  incillc.il  nfliool  ? — I  lliiiik  it,  wiiiiid  Iki  promiiturc. 

7ri!)l).  What  iir«  your  rcanoiifi  y --'I'licni  iH  no  otio  city  of  Hunicicnlly  larpo  populatiim  to  n (Ford 
fiicilitit'H  fur  a  (•(iiiipieic  i-ohi-bo  of  c.liicntion  ;  and  tli«  ddliculticM  atlcndiiif;  tlio  Kolliiii;  of  a  romplcto 
BtalT  ill  1)110  town,  of  tin-  8i/,ii  of  iiiocl.  Now  Zealand  to\viin,  aro  hiicIi  tliat  1  think  it  would  bo  woll  to 
poiil|)iiuo  tliK  ONtaliiiNliiiiont  of  ii  coniidoto  inodioal  holiool  for  hoiiio  tinio. 

70!)!.  Do  you  think  it  a  jjood  thing  to  ii^ivo  a  two-ycarw  cournc?— 1  do  not  know  wlicllitr  even 
that  has  not  boon  nclod  upon  too  kooii. 

7.")!12.  Can  tlio  »iibjoots  which  nro  includod  in  tho  two-yearn  courHO  be  taught  as  well  hero  a«  in 
England? — 1  boliovu  ho. 

7")!)3.  And  thoy  aro  rooogni/.pd  nt  IFonie? — All  Iho  toaohors  aro  recognized,  with  tho  exception  of 
niyHoll".  I  liavo  not  yot  roociveil  rocogtiilioii.  My  ivquost  for  rcoognitioii  wuk  dolayod  bccauHO  the 
Univorsiity  Court  of  Ivdinburgh  dcHircd  to  liavo  I'ullor  inforination  ulmiit  tho  lIoH])ital.  That  informa- 
tion reaciiod  Homo  about  tho  Mlii  of  Jfarch  or  Ajiril,  ju.st  one  day  boforn  tiio  meeting  of  tho  UniverHity 
Court;  and  tiicro  was  no  timo  to  relor  thfl  nialtor  to  tho  ssnators.  I  received  a  reply  wlating  that 
tho  application  would  bo  coiiHidorcd  at  tho  next  nipnting  in  July.  1  liavo  reason  to  beliove,  from  Icttcra 
I  have  rocoivod,  thai  recognition  will  follow.     All  tho  otiier  teachers  arc  recognized. 

70i)t.  iJr.  Jlrr/or.  |   ^\■hat  recognition  will  you  receive  'r — As  Lecturer  on  Systematic  Surgery. 

75!)5.  Is  that  tho  course  of  lectures  you  give  at  present  ? — Yes. 

759t>.  2iei\  If.  J.  Hahens.]  Is  tho  course  of  study  jnirsued  licre  during  the  two  years  amply 
sufficient  to  count  for  two  years  when  tho  student  goes  Home? — Coupled  with  hospital  attendance, 
it  is, 

7597.  llow  many  institutions  in  Great  Britain  will  recognize  the  two  years'  study  and  attendance 
hero  as  being  of  the  same  value  as  two  years  at  Home  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  believe  it  is  the  custom  for 
most  of  them  to  recognize  such  classes  as  aro  recognized  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

759S.  Without  being  asked  for  recognition,  will  they  recognize? — I  cannot  state  positively.  I 
believe,  however,  that  most  examining  bodies  will  recognize  classes  which  are  considered  sulDcient  by 
the  Edinburgh  University. 

7599.  Dr.  Hec/or.]  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  ascertain  that  definitely,  because  it  is  a  most 
important  ]ioint  ? — I  am  not  aw.iro  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken. 

7t)00.  Profi-saor  Cook.']  Are  there  not  one  or  two  subjects  not  given  here  which  arc  required  at 
Home? — Botany  is  the  only  one. 

7G01.  Profes.ior  Broicn.]  Is  not  physiology  required? — That  is  not  necessarily  required  in  the 
first  two  years.     In  the  course  of  time  it  wi!l  be  required. 

7(502.  Frofe.<!sor  Cook.]  Is  not  physiology  usually  required  at  Home  during  the  first  two  years  ? — 
Not  required,  but  usually  taken  in  the  second  year.  Tliey  begin  systematic  surgery  at  Home  in  the 
second  year.     1  think  physiology  ought  to  form  part  of  the  course  here. 

7003.  i?ci'.  JV.  J.  Hahens.]  'When  do  the  students  take  anatomy  ? — At  the  beginning. 

7004.  Profe-isor  Cook!]  In  order  to  give  a  real  two-years  course,  and  in  order  to  place  the  students 
on  the  same  level  as  those  at  Home,  do  you  think  that  botany  and  physiology  should  also  be  taught  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  no  compulsorv  order  in  which  classes  have  to  be  taken.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
custom,  and  convenience  in  attending  examinations.  The  first  examination  in  Edinburgh  includes 
botaii}-,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  The  student  may  postpone  that  examination  until  the  third  year  or 
fourth  year. 

7605.  Professor  Brown.]  Does  the  two  years'  study  here  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the 
student  passing  any  examinations? — No. 

760ti.  Br.  Hector.]  If  a  student  went  Home  and  took  botany  for  the  first  year  at  Home,  would 
he  be  complete  for  the  first  examination  ? — Yes  ;  if,  in  addition,  physiology  were  taught  here,  he 
would  be  complete  for  the  first  and  second  examinations  at  Home,  except  for  materia  medica  and 
pathology. 

7607.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  teach  materia  medica  ? — Not  unless  you  intend  to  have  a  complete 
course. 

760S.  Would  not  materia  medica  be  useful  in  other  ways  ? — Yes ;  it  is  included  in  the  second 
examination  in  Edinburgh. 

7G09.  Professor  Sale.]  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  student  should  give  much  of  his  time 
to  attendance  at  the  hospital  during  his  first  year  ? — During  his  first  year  it  is  not  necessary.  But  it 
is  well  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  disease  as  early  as  he  can  manage  it  in  his  course. 

7610.  But  would  his  attendance  at  the  hospital  during  the  first  year  be  comparatively  unprofitable, 
before  he  obtained  any  information  in  anatomy  ? — Well,  there  are  two  answers  to  that  question.  One 
is  in  the  light  of  what  medical  education  should  be,  and  the  other  is  in  the  light  of  what  examining 
bodies  require.  I  think  thei-e  is  a  great  deal  too  much  expected  of  students  by  the  examining  bodies 
at  Home ;  and  seeing  that  the  first  examination  includes  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology,  which  form 
no  part  of  medical  education  proper,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  student  to  attend  lectures  on 
those  subjects.  If  those  subjects  were  left  out.  and  a  good  deal  less  scientific  knowledge  required  of 
students,  as  should  be  the  case,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  student  to  attend  the  hospital  at  once. 
"We  have,  however,  to  consult  what  the  examining  bodies  require ;  and,  in  that  case,  perhaps  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  student  to  devote  much  time  to  the  hospital  during  the  first  year.  Otherwise,  I  think 
he  should  attend  the  hospital  as  early  as  possible. 

7G11.  Br.  Hector.]  Do  you  get  the  students  in  the  first  or  second  year? — In  the  second  year. 
Then  I  give  them  systematic  surgery,  and  instruction  in  the  hospital.  I  endeavour  to  follow  the 
Home  practice  as  far  as  I  can. 

7612.  Professor  Cook.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  exact  from  medical 
students  a  high-class  qualification  in  general  knowledge — in  arts,  classical  attainments,  and  so  forth — 
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Mr.  W.  Brown,  before  tliev  enter  upon  tlicir  Bpecial  studies,  no  as  to  secure  that  tho  mcdicnl  men  educated  licro  ahould 

—J-  bo  men  of  culture? — I  think  wo  sliould  have  the  fiaino  evaininationR  a»  arc  required  at  TCoino  for 

June  25, 1S79.    medical  Btudcntn.      For  the   M.U.  de,!j;reo  in   Edinburjjh  what  arc  put   in   the  "  Otago  1,'niveraity 

Calendar"  ah  compulsory  Bubjccts  are  required ;  and  three  additioual  sulijccts  are  also  required  for  the 

Edinbnrfili  lioijrco  ;  ono  must  be  Greek,  and  another  moral  jjhilosophy  or  logic. 

7G13.  J/'ru/'extoi-  Sale.]  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  baring  tho  right  of 
private  practice  F — No. 

70M.  Can  you  state  what  is  usual  in  other  medical  institutions? — I  have  been  a  student  in  two 
Universitiea — Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh — and  in  neither  of  those  did  the  j)rofcRSor  practise  medicine, 
because  his  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  his  duties  as  professor.  But  1  believe  the  Lecturers  on 
Anatomy  in  Koino  colleges  do  practise. 

7015.  What  is  the  case  in  other  institutions? — I  believe  tliat  in  some  other  institutions,  such  as 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  is  at  tho  same  time  a  medical  practitioner. 

7G1G.  Dr.  Ilcrlor.]  Do  you  think  th.it,  if  the  regulations  would  admit  of  it,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  pupils,  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  Anatomj'  Professor  to  lecture  on  pliysiology? — I  see  no 
incompatibility.  There  would  be  no  diiiiculty  in  his  giving  lectures  on  physiology,  and  all  the 
physiology  required  could  be  given  by  him;  but  the  regulations  for  graduation  at  Home  prevent  a 
teaclier  from  teaching  two  separate  subjects. 

7G17.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  hospital  fees  that  are  charged  here? — Yes  ;  they  propose 
to  charge  ten  guineas  for  the  lir.st  j'car,  and  five  guineas  for  the  second  year. 

7G1S.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  only  teach  students  in  the  second  year? — Tes  ;  that 
would  practically  mean  ten  guineas  for  each  student. 

7619.  Do  you  think  that  is  enough  ? — I  think  it  is  too  much.     I  think  it  is  an  excessive  fee. 
7G20.  Is  it  in  excess  of  what  is  charged  at  Home  ? — My  only  acquaintance  is  with  the  Scotch 

colleges,  and  the  fee  here  exceeds  what  is  charged  in  them.  At  Aberdeen  it  is  £3  10s.  for  the  first 
year,  and  £3  for  the  second  ;  and  £G  for  a  perpetual  ticket.  In  Aberdeen  Hospit.nl  there  are  300  beds, 
with  an  efEcient  stalT;  but  that  fee  does  not  include  attendance  on  lectures.  In  Edinburgh  the  fee  for 
the  first  year  is  five  guineas,  and  the  same  for  the  second  year.  The  second  payment,  in  Edinburgh, 
entitles  students  to  a  perpetual  ticket. 

7G21.  Would  your  pupils  hold  the  position  of  dressers  in  the  dilTercnt  wards? — They  do  so  here. 

7622.  Do  you  think  that,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  gained  by  the  students,  they  are  <if  some 
assistance  in  the  hospital  ? — They  are  so  few  in  number  that  I  do  not  think  they  arc.  If  we  had  more, 
they  might  be  of  assistance. 

7623.  Are  not  the  services  of  the  dressers  very  important  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary? — Yes. 
There  is  one  thing  about  the  fees:  the  student  pays  £10  here,  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
derive  very  much  benefit  from  hospital  attendance.  If  he  goes  Homo,  to  Edinburgh,  he  has  then  to 
pay  the  same  hospital  fees  as  if  he  had  not  attended  here,  so  that  the  large  fee  does  not  entitle  him,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  to  freedom  from  payment  in  later  years,  when  he  would  derive  real  benefit  from 
hospital  attendance. 

7621.  Then  it  is  no  real  advantage  to  a  student  to  take  hospital  attendance  here,  so  far  as  progress 
towards  his  degree  is  concerned? — It  is  of  advantage  to  him,  but  I  think  he  is  charsed  too  much  for  it. 

7625.  "What  do  j'o;i  think  would  be  a  fair  fee? — Three  or  four  guineas.  The  Hospital  Committee 
have  been  guided  to  a  decision  by  some  cases  quoted  by  two  or  three  members  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
in  those  cases  they  have  selected  schools  not  formed  at  all  on  the  same  model  as  this  ono.  The  pro. 
portion,  of  the  hospital  fee  to  the  whole  medical  course,  which  they  quote  is  more  than  one-half  of  tho 
whole  expenditure. 

7626.  The  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  medical  library  attached  to  the  University  ? — Not  as  yet.  There 
are  some  books  on  anatomy  and  general  medical  subjects,  but  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  medical 
library.     The  medical  papers  are  not  taken,  to  my  knowledge. 

7627.  Do  you  not  think  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  taken  in,  for  the  information  of  the 
students? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  advi.«ablc.     The  medical  paper  might  be  sufficient. 

762S.  Professor  Sale.]  What  were  the  cases  quoted  by  the  Hospital  Committee  in  support  of  the 
high  charge  ? — S(m:e  London  establishments — Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  and  King's  College,  London. 

7620.  Will  you  explain  what  difJ'erence  there  i.^,  in  the  model  on  which  those  institutions  arc 
formed,  which  makes  their  case  inapplicable  to  ours? — Those  schools  form  part  of  a  hospital.  Tiie 
ho.spital  and  medical  school  form  one  institution  in  the  case  of  Bartholomew's  .and  Guy's  ;  and  the 
hospital  fees,  in  these  cases,  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  guineas  altogether,  must,  I  fancy,  include 
a  good  deal  more  than  is  meant  by  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  fee,  which  is  simply  for  admission  to  the 
infirmary.  Our  school  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Otago,  and  not  with  the  Hospital  at  all ;  the 
Hospital  here,  as  a  Government  institution,  being  placed  at  the  service  of  the  University.  We  arc  on 
the  model  of  the  Scotch  schools,  and  the  plan  there  is  for  the  students  to  pay  fees  to  the  hospital 
simplv  for  the  privilege  of  entering  its  gates  as  students.     The  fees  to  professors  are  different. 

7630.  Dr.  Hector.]  Probably  those  fees  include  clinical  surgery? — That  may  be  so;  because, 
while  the  pcrpetn.al  fee  for  hospital  attcnilance  is  put  down  at  sixty  guineas,  the  whole  medical  course, 
including  everythitig,  is  one  hundred  and  ii\Q  guineas.  So  that,  if  you  subtract  the  hospital  fee,  you 
will  have  only  forty-five  guineas  for  the  rest  of  the  lectures. 

7631.  Professor  Sale.]  What  is  the  whole  expense  of  medical  tuition  at  Edinburgh? — The 
minimum  expense  is  given  in  the  Calendar  as  something  over  £100 — £10i  or  £110 — or,  excluding 
graduation  fees,  somewhere  about  £90. 

7G32.  Then  the  whole  expense  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  small  hospital  fees,  amounts  to  something 
like  the  same  as  Bartholomew's  with  the  large  fees  ? — Yes. 

7633.  From  that  you  infer  that  the  large  hospital  fees  are  charged  at  Bartholomew's  because  the 
privileges  of  that  hospital  include  something  more? — Yes. 

763i.  Br.  Hector.]  Is  the  class  of  cases  you  get  in  the  hospital  here  sufficiently  varied  to  afford 
instruction? — Yes.  We  get  a  good  variety  of  cases,  m?dieal  and  surgical.  One  of  the  students 
attended  tho  wivrds  constantly  during  last  summer.     They  keep  records  of  surgical  cases  for  me. 
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7(!!ir!.  Aro  (li(\v  ROttiiiR  tlio  bciicnf  (T  nltoiiilanci'  in  llio  wunU  uinlor  ft  mixlii'.'il  lonelier  ?— I  bnlicvo 
Olio  iiioiiilicr  iif  tlio  Hl:ilf  niiv(<  lliix  HtiiJi'iil  itiHlriu'liuii  Iml  ytiir.  1  only  limnv  thai  from  ncWMimpur 
(•()rn'H|iiiTi(l('iir(<. 

7ti't(i.   A  i'i<  (Iu>  ntinlciils  all'iwcil  to  (jo  roiiiiil  tlio  whtiIk  V — Von. 

7(!.'t7.  I'rufiasof  Cmh  )  V.ui  Hiiy  tli«  cftHi-H  arn  variml.  Do  yoti  mean  that  tlioy  are  Hiiffii;!ctilly 
varioil  to  jjivo  a  full  coiirKO,  or  ju«l  IIiIb  pi'oliiiiiiiai'y  lionpital  pnirlico? — Tlui  pri'liiiiiiiapy  hoHiiilal 
prai'lifc.  1  Kcarcoly  tliiiik  ihoy  aro  Mudicii'nily  vniicd  i'or  a  man  to  acqiiiro  full  knowlcdf^c!.  JJut  tlioro 
in  a  HulUciiMit  viirii'ly  oI'cuhi'h  to  j^ivc  HtiidtMits  a  uroniuliiif;  in  HUi'Kcry. 

7(i.'iS.  J)r.  llrc/or.]    In  llioro  as  niticli  vaii<'ly  an  IIilm'O  in  in  a  |iroviiicial  lionpilal  at  Home? — Yoh. 

7t).'Jl).  I'roffKsor  Sale.]  Do  yon  Itiiow  if  tlio  JIoHpiiai  I'onimittco  liaH  had  (dearly  pointed  out  to 
them  tlio  iliBtiufliou  you  Imvo  montionod,  botwooii  Iho  moauiiifi  of  hoBpital  fecH  at  Uartholomow'H  and 
horo  ? — VcH, 

7(110.  And,  with  that  pxplannlion,  has  tho  Comraitlco  finally  docidod  to  keep  tlio  foes  at  tho  orifjinal 
iiinount? — No.  1  bidii'vo  tlipro  in  groat  dili'iL-ully  in  f^ottiiij^  a  (]noriim  to;,'otiicr.  1  hidicvo  that  in  tho 
reason  why  thoy  have  not  eomo  to  a  doeision.  Jt  in  only  when  there  in  a  bnrninj;  (jiiostion  on  hand 
that  they  can  f^ot  a  (luoriim. 

7Gtl.  Br.  Jlt-rtui:]  Is  lliat  tho  Committoo  on  vhiih  tho  inanagomont  of  the  Hospital  devolves? — 
Yos. 

7CA2.  How,  then,  is  tho  business  mauajjed? — There  is  a  sub-coraniitteo. 

7GiH.  Is  it  loriiiod  of  medieal  men  r" — No;  there  is  no  medical  man  on  it. 

7Glt.  T/ic  C/i,iinii(iii.j  Do  you  think  that  tho  medical  Kcliolarship  oli'cred  this  year  by  the  New 
Zealand  University  will  bo  an  iiuhicomcnt  to  studi'iits  ? — I  think  so. 

7t)l5.  Do  yon  think  that  tho  conditions  imposed  are  suitable? — J  think  they  are  unobjectionable. 

7010.  lieo.  W.  J.  Jlitheiis.]  Do  you  think  any  of  your  students  aro  likely  to  take  this? — There  are 
live  here,  but  only  two  are  in  my  class. 

7647.  Frqfessor  Jirown]  Will  all  thoso  five  bo  qualified  to  go  in  for  the  scholarship? — I  am  not 
acqnainted  with  the  other  throe.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  two  ;  and  1  believe  both  my  students  will 
be  qualilied. 

7018.  Frofrssor  Conk.']  Aro  you  aware  of  any  other  medical  school  that  can  fulfil  the  conditions 
besides  the  Otago  School  ? — I  am"  not  aware  that  "there  is  another  scliool  in  New  Zealand.  This  year, 
this  is,  virtually,  a  scholarship  given  by  tlie  New  Zealand  University  for  the  benefit  of  the  Otago 
University. 

70  li)'  The  Chainuan.]  Do  you  think  the  conditions  are  proper,  and  open  lo  any  applicant  s  who  may 
fulfil  those  conditions  r — The  conditions  aro  proper,  because  tho  condition  which  i-equires  that  tho 
subjects  shall  be  such  as  aro  recognized  by  tho  Home  examining  body  ensures  that  the  student's  time 
is  not  wasted. 

7050.  Professor  Cool-.]  Would  you  prefer  a  scholarship  of  tlie  kind  given  by  the  New  Zealand 
University,  or  a  scholart-hip  given  for  excellence  in  general  education,  and  in  such  subjects  as  botany, 
zoology,  and  chemistry,  and  tenable  only  by  students  proceeding  to  any  European  University  with  a 
view  to  qualify  for  the  medical  profession  ?— I  prefer  it  as  it  stands.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  it  seems 
to  be  limited  "to  tho  University  of  Ot:igo.  If  some  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  the  benefit  could 
be  derived  by  other  students  it  would  be  fairer. 

7051.  Would  not  such  a  scholarship  as  I  suggest  bo  open  to  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  instead  of 
a  part  ? — That  w^ould  imply  sending  away  the  students.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a  scholarship  such  as 
you  suggest  in  addition  to  the  present  one. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alexanhek,  M.E.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

7G52.  The  Chairman.]  Are  you  a  medical  practitioner  in  Duncdin  ? — Yes. 

7G5.3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Dunedin  ?— About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

7G5i.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  in  Duncdin  or  any  other 
place  in  New  Zealand?  Do  you  think  the  colony  is  in  a  fit  position  for  the  establisliment  of  such  a 
school  as  would  produce  medic;d  practitioners  who  would  be  recognized  and  qualified  to  practise  ? 
Could  such  a  school  be  established  with  benefit  at  the  present  time  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

7055.  Where  do  you  think  it  could  be  established — in  Dunedin?— I  think  someuhere  in  the 
South  Island.     I  do  not  think  it  should  necessarily  be  in  Dunedin. 

7050.  What  number  of  beds  is  supposed  to  be  required  ior  teaching  in  a  hospital  ? — I  think  about 
a  hundred.  That  means  beds  containing  acute  cases  of  disease  and  surgical  cases.  If  a  hospital 
of  a  hundred  beds  cousisted  half  of  a  pauper  establishment  and  half  of  acute  cases,  it  would  not  be 
considered  as  containing  a  hundred  beds  in  a  teaching  sense. 

7057.  How  many  beds  in  the  Dunedin  Hospital  contain  that  sort  of  cases? — I  do  not  know 
at  present. 

7058.  Are  yon  aware  whether  the  Dunedin  Hospital  could  furnish  the  required  number  of  beds  ? — 
No  doubt  it  could,  because  they  have  the  required  space  and  number;  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
condition  of  the  patients.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  at  present  those  cases  of  long  standing 
and  incurables  that  they  used  to  have. 

7059.  Do  you  think  the  case.=;  here  or  elsewhere  in  New  Zealand  are  sufficiently  varied  to  give  full 
instruction  to  students? — Certainly  they  are. 

7000.  Are  they  as  much  varied  as  in  England  ? — I  should  thint  decidedly  as  much  as  in  some  towns 
in  Europe  where  there  arc  medical  schools. 

7001.  Are  medical  degrees  granted  in  IMelbourne  and  Sydney  recognized  at  Home  ? — I  think  there 
is  only  one  medical  school  in  Australia,  and  that  is  in  Melbourne.  The  degree  is,  I  believe,  not  yet 
reeoguized  by  the  Medical  Council. 

70()2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  ))resent  system,  of  giving  two  years'  instruction  in  the  Medical  School 
here? — It  seems  to  me  a  half-and-half  sort  of  thing.  Tlie  best  thing  is  to  have  a  single  school  for 
New  Zealand.     Select  the  place  where  it  should  be,  and  then  teach  thoroughly.     My  reason  is,  that 
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Mr.  Alexander,  practically  the  two-years  couree  given  here  ties  up  a  man  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  ho  cannot  go  any- 

^       where  else. 

Juno  25, 1879.  ToGU.  If  Eilinburgh  University  recognizes  the  teaching  hero,  will  other  medical  schools  recognize 

it  also  ? — I  do  not  know.     They  linve  not  done  sons  yet. 

7(iUl'.  Jiev.  W.  J.  Ifnhfiis.]  You  know  of  no  rulo  on  the  part  of  other  institutions,  by  which  they 
.icc('i)t  whatever  Eiliiiburf,'li  accepts? — I  was  thinkiiiK  whether  it  was  usual  for  London  examining 
bodicH  to  accept  partial  iiiHtructiou  in  imperfectly-formed  medical  schooN.     I  rather  fancy  not. 

7GG5.  Supposiiif;  a  complete  medical  school  were  establiiihed  here,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
a  doctor  who  jiassed  tiirough  it  ?  If  he  went  to  Eij<,'land  would  he  be  recognized  there  under  the 
present  rcjjulations? — Not  unless  the  c.vamiiiation  were  recognized  by  the  Medical  Council. 

7GGG.  And  it  is  not  at  present? — I  tliink  not,  as  regards  Melbourne. 

7GG7.  Dr.  Jlec/or.]  Can  the  Medical  Council  recognize  a  partial  course  of  study,  or  is  its  function 
not  conllned  to  the  recognition  of  degrees? — Yes;  the  recognition  of  degrees,  or  diplomas  already 
received. 

7GG8.  Can  the  Medical  Council  take  into  account  certiQcates  of  class  attendance  ? — It  never  does. 

7GG9.  T/ir  Chairman.]  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  medical  school  here  should  grant  degrees  if  it 
gave  an  efficient  course  ? — I  think  so.  1  think  that  is  the  case  in  Canada,  and  tbat  the  Canadian 
degree  is  recognized  in  England. 

7C70.  Br.  ][cctor.']  Do  you  think  tliat  the  two  years  spent  by  an  intending  medical  student 
in  Otago  before  he  goes  Homo,  would  be  better  spent  if  he  went  Home  at  once,  and  took  his  wholo 
curricuhnu  tlicre  ? — I  think  so. 

7G71.  AYhat  number  cf  students  do  you  tliink  would  attend  a  complete  medical  school  in  New 
Zealand? — 1  suppose  there  would  be  twenty  or  tliirly. 

7G72.  Do  you  tliink  that  number  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  complete  medical 
school? — It  would  be  an  expen.iivo  thing. 

7G73.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  expense  would  be  ? — No  ;  because  it  would  depend  so  much 
upon  whether  men  were  paid  full  salaries  to  give  their  wholo  time  to  it,  or,  as  is  done  elsewhere, 
whether  they  were  to  receive  a  small  salary  with  liberty  to  practise. 

7674.  Are  they  not  in  the  latter  case  called  lecturers,  as  opposed  to  professors? — The  term 
"  professor"  has  reference  only  to  a  University  or  college.  My  experience  is  of  London,  where  they 
were  usually  called  lecturers. 

7G75.  The  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  in  New  Zealand  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  medical 
men  qualified  to  teach,  who  have  also  got  leisure  to  teach  ? — 1  think  it  possible  that  a  fair  medical  school 
might  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years  be  established. 

7G7G.  Br.  Ilcclor.]  Woilld  the  medical  school  you  have  in  view  be  like  tho  College  of  Surgeons, 
giving  a  certificate  or  license  to  practise,  or  have  you  in  mind  an  institution  for  granting  degrees,  and 
forming  portion  of  the  University? — The  idea  in  my  mind  is  to  have  a  school  to  teach,  and  then  I 
presume  the  L'niversity  of  New^  Zealand  would  be  the  degree-granting  body. 

7G77.  AVould  you  have  a  degree,  or  the  diploma  of  a  licensing  body  ? — I  would  have  a  degree. 

7G78.  Of  course,  as  you  are  aware,  there  is  a  great  diUcreuee,  between  a  degree  granted  by  a 
University,  and  the  diploma  of  a  self-associated  body  of  medical  men  under  a  charter  ? — I  would  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  body  tliat  taught  granting  the  requisite  qualification. 

7G70.  "What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  teaching  of  medical 
students  should  be  put  under  an  association  of  medical  men  in  the  colony,  like  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons ? — Tlie  teaching  might  be ;  but  I  fancy  the  circumstances  are  so  different  that  the  control  would 
be  better  under  the  New  Zealand  University — a  body  already  established. 

7GS0.  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  who  studied  medicine  here,  obtained 
a  degree  here,  and  commenced  practice,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  practice  in  competition 
■with  other  men  educated  at  Home? — I  think  he  would,  but  that  lie  would  not  occupy  as  good  a 
position.  In  the  public  eye  he  would  not  have  as  good  a  qualification,  and  probably  would  not  stand 
quite  so  well ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  clever  man  could  not  be  taught  well,  supposing  that  the 
school  established  was  a  really  good  one. 

76S1.  Br.  Hector.]  Do  you  not  think  that  medical  repute  depends  a  great  deal  more  \i\yon  per- 
sonal considerations  and  qualifications,  ihau  actually  upon  the  nature  of  the  degree  a  man  holds  ?  Do 
the  general  iiublic  inquire  much  into  tho  nature  of  a  degree  ? — I  do  not  think  it. 

7GS2.  Have  you  not  found  that  man  most  successful  who  has  a  pleasant  style,  and  of  whom  it  is 
said,  '•  He  does  me  good"  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  must  have  knowledge  behind  it.  Of  course  it  is  known  tliat 
some  degrees  at  Home  stand  remarkably  well ;  yet  the  students  are  not  supposed  to  be  so  well  taught 
as  in  some  other  cases. 

7CS3.  I  presume  it  would  have  importance  in  granting  appointments? — Yes. 

7GS4.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  scholarship,  offered  this  year  by  the  New 
Zealand  LTniversity,  will  bo  useful  in  attracting  medical  students  ? — It  seems  to  me  a  remarkably 
liberal  thing. 

7685.  Supposing  the  scholarship  was  given  for  an  ordinary  liberal  education,  with  chemistrv, 
botany,  and  zoology,  but  given  only  on  condition  that  the  holder  prosecuted  his  studies  at  some  recog- 
nized school  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? — 1  do  not  know.  I  fancy  scholarships  of  that  kind  have 
been  tried  elsewhere  in  the  way  you  suggest,  and  that  the  result  has  been  that  many  men  when  they 
went  Home  did  not  return. 

7GS6.  Professor  Brown.]  "Would  they  be  more  likely  to  return  with  this  scholarship  ? — I  think  so, 
because  they  are  in  a  measure  connected  with  the  place. 

7687.  Br.  Hector.]  If  the  scholarship  were  given  for  the  complete  medical  course,  would  it  not 
require  to  be  given  for  a  longer  time  ? — Yes  ;  for  four  years. 

768S.  Professor  Cook.]  Have  you  taken  it  into  account  that  the  holder  would  be  saved  expense 
that  he  is  put  to  here  ? — I  have  not  given  much  consideration  to  the  question.  On  principle  I  have  an 
objection  to  giving  scholarships  to  young  men  to  go  away.  I  fancy  they  have  sufficient  inducement  in 
the  prize  of  passing,  and  of  having  an  opening  to  a  profession. 
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7080.  But  tlio  present  medical  »cli()lariiliip,  ('(niiilly  willi  the  ouo  1  propo»o,  Ih  open  to  tlint  objec-   jUr.  AUzandtr. 
tion,  Im  it  not? — Vi-h.  T7~iuto 

7t;!K).  ViVr.    ir.  J.  Ilnhrni  \  l")o  you  lliiuk  tliiit  ii  BoliolnrHliip  of  that  iiiiiouiit  can  lie  licld  by  a    Juno  Z6, 1870. 
youiijj  niiui  Inivcllin;,',  who  iH  not  aliiMily  in  a  poNilioii  to  do  i\  ki'cmiI  dful  towai-iU  hin  own  education  ? 
Im  tiiiil  II  poor  mnii'H  xchohirMhip 'r' — A  huiiilivil  poundx  a  yoar  would  help  a  man  ruormouMly. 

7(iin.   Hul  wmilil  ii  not  ho  of  uhi«  only  to  a  w.wx  who  ulrcaiiy  had  Nouictliin^  oI'Iuh  own? — Yci. 

TillU.  Tim  V!iainmiii.\  Do  you  tiiink  it  woulil  htdp  numy  comparatively  poor  iinreiitH  to  get  a 
iiu'difal  cchn-alion  lor  liu'ir  cliihiri'n  ?  —  Yos,  ciTlainly. 

7(il)H.  lirv.  If.  J.  Iliilinis.]  Do  you  know  what  i'co  IM  fixccl  hero  for  paynu'ut  bv  Juedical  HludcntB 
wishin;^:  to  atli'iid  llu'  lioHoitarr' — I  iiavo  iu>t  h(^ard  what  Ncttlcmciit  Iuim  hcnn  arrived  at. 

7t!'.)r  Do  you  think  thai  a  t'cc,  for  admission  lo  thu  Hospital,  of  CIO  tor  th<;  lirst  year  and  £.'»  for 
Iho  second  IN  at  all  too  hi^;h  ^ — It  seems  to  mo  rather  high  lor  what  ihey  would  f,'ot  hero.  It  in  not 
hif;h  as  (•(unpared  willi  Ires  in  London. 

7t!!).').  WImt  does  Iho  student  pay  lor  in  Loiidcui  wlien  ho  pays  his  hosj)ital  fees  ?  Docs  lio  wimply 
got  the  privilejje  of  attending  the  hospital  ? — Ho  ;;cts  clinical  instruction  with  it. 

7li".)t!.  Dr.  Jfrrloi:]  \s  that  payment  of  the  same  nature  as  what  is  jjuid  for  clinical  locturcH  in 
Seotlaiul  y — I  think  so. 

7G!)7.  For  instance,  you  would  pay  four  guineas  for  clinical  surgery,  and  the  same  for  clinical 
medicine  ;  and  you  would  have  to  pay  for  special  subjects  ;  so  that  all  theae  would  come  lo  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  addiiion  to  the  fee  for  admission  to  the  lios])ital  'r — My  impression  is,  that  those  subjects 
are  all  included  in  the  hospital  foe  paid  in  Jyondon  ;  but  I  forget. 

7(i!)S.  I'lvfixsor  Coo/,:\  Do  you  think  that  all  clinical  practice  is  included  in  the  fifty  or  sixty 
guineas  you  |iay  as  hos|)ital  fees  in  London? — Ves,  1  think  it  is. 

70!)!).  T/ii'  C/mirmnn  ]  Have  you  any  particular  views  to  express  with  regard  to  the  University 
Council,  and  the  goneral  working  of  the  Xew  Zealand  University  ? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
should  only  be  one  I'niver.-jity  giving  degrees  in  New  Zealand,  wiih  properly-constituted  colleges  in  the 
four  larger  towns,  Duncdin,  C'hristcliurcli,  "Wellington,  and  Auckland,  provision  being  made  for  their 
harmonious  working  in  their  relation  to  the  University.  A  faculty  or  school  of  engineering,  and  one 
of  medicine,  could  bo  connected  with  one  or  other  of  tliese  colleges  ;  but  there  should  be  only  one  such 
school  in  each  case  for  the  colony,  aud  their  constitution  and  control  should  be  un<lertaken  by  tho 
University.  In  this  way  they  would  have  a  more  general  character  than  if  ouly  under  the  management 
of  a  local'  college.  From  want  of  snllicicut  knowledge,  aud  from  the  local  character  of  the  Medical 
School  at  Dnnedin,  a  very  large  useless  expenditure  has  been  incurred.  The  school  has  cost  at  present 
about  £0,000,  with  inadequate  results,  which  might  liave  been  avoided  had  a  matured  general  scheme 
been  adopted,  and  the  initiation  of  the  school  been  deferred  until  it  could  have  been  succes3full3'  carried 
out.  Of  the  two,  I  think  an  engineering  school  would  command  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  a 
medical  school. 

7700.  Do  you  contemplate  that,  under  the  one  examining  body  of  which  you  speak,  there  should 
be  several  teacliiug  bodies  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  colony  ? — Yes.  I  gave  that  opinion  many  years 
ago,  when  1  was  examined  here  about  the  formation  of  the  L'uiversity  of  Otago,  before  the  New 
Zealand  Uuiver.sitv  was  established.  I  objected  then  to  founding  the  University  of  Otago.  I  con- 
sidered there  should  be  a  University  for  Xew  Zealand,  and  colleges  in  the  large  centres  of  population. 


"WKDifisDAT,  2nd  July,  1879. 

PfiESEIfT  : 
Professor  Shand  in  the  chair. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Eev.  "\V.  J.  Ilabens  (.Secretary), 

Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 


Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich, 
Dr.  AYallis. 


The  Eev,  D.  M.  Sttjaet,  D.D.,  was  re-examined.  Sec  Dr.  Stuart, 

7701.  Professor  SJiancl']  The  Commission  understand  that  you  are  desirous  of  adding  something     _  ,    „  ..„_ 
to  the  evidence  you  have  already  given.     If  you  would  indicate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  you  wish  to  '   ' 
offer,  I  would  put  such  questions  as  would  bring  out  what  you  desire. — I  will  tell  the  Commission 

what  I  wish  to  say.  I  have  got  the  impression  that  the  Commission  would  go  away  with  the  notion, 
that  the  L'uiversity  Council  did  not  manifest  anything  like  ability  or  great  care,  in  the  matter  of  selling 
the  old  site  aud  erecting  tiie  uew  buildings.  After  reading  over  my  evidence,  I  felt  that  a  stranger 
reading  it  might  get  that  impression  ;  and,  being  sure,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  operations  of  the 
Council,  that  extraordinary  care  had  been  taken  in  connection  with  both  matters,  I  jotted  down  a  few 
memoranda,  which  in  justice  to  the  Couitcil  I  am  anxious  should  be  received  in  some  shape  or 
another. 

7702.  In  the  first  place,  I  suppose,  regarding  the  sale  of  the  old  building  ? — Yes. 

770-3.  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  ask  you  if  you  have  any  further  evidence  to  offer  to  the  Com- 
mission regarding  the  sale  of  the  old  building? — From  the  day  the  Council  obtained  possession  of  the 
Princes  Street  building,  the  idea  of  utilizing  a  part  of  it  for  quarters  for  students  from  the  country 
and  other  provinces  was  entertained.  Many  plans  were  suggested  for  the  practical  realization  of  the 
idea,  but  they  were  successively  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  alterations.  The 
Council  about  the  same  time  came  to  entertain  the  idea  of  houses  for  the  professors.  This  led  to  the 
suggestion  to  sell  the  University  building  and  site,  and  with  the  proceeds  erect  new  L'niversity  buildings, 
including  houses  for  professors  and  quarters  for  students.  The  Council,  through  its  Chancellor,  the 
late  Sir  John  Richardson,  applied  to  the  Superintendent,  as  A'isitor  of  the  L'niversity,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  ever  the  enlightened  friend  of  the  LTniversity,  for  the  necessary  authorization  to 
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See.  Dr.  Stuarl.  do  80.     In  the  corrcspoiKlonco  tlio  Council  engaged  to  lay  out  the  price  on  suitable  buildings.     The 

minute  wliich  placed  the  matter  before  the  Trovincial  Government  spei'ificd  the  suitable  buiidin^js  as 

July  2, 1879.  UniverHity  buildirifjs  proper,  profoHBors'  iiouses,  and  Htudents'  quarters.  'J'he  uecessary  authority  to 
alienate  was  obtained.  The  Colonial  Oovernment,  tiirouRb  the  lion.  >rajor  Atkinson,  ahkcd  the 
Council  to  give  tlicni  the  rei'u.sal  of  ])urchase.  The  Committee  appointed  to  value  buildinf;  and  nito 
recominomled  that  they  i<hould  bo  ottered  to  the  General  (iovernmcnt  Cur  i;  10,01)0.  Though  this  oftcr 
was  (leelined  the  ne;,'oliation8  continued,  and  site  and  builJitit;  were  again  jiut  under  offer  to  them  for 
£30,000,  whieii,  however,  eaino  to  notiiing.  The  Council  advertised  the  building  and  site  for  sale,  besides 
placing  tliem  in  the  hands  of  an  agent.  In  course,  several  tenders  were  received.  The  City  Council 
made  an  ofVer  of  X'2l,000,  and  an  agent,  on  behalf  of  a  city  company,  made  another  of  €22,000.  Neil 
and  Co.  requested  that  they  migiil  have  the  chance  of  selling  them  for  a  month,  at  a  price.  The 
reserve  which  the  Council  li.xcd  was  £27,000.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Neil  and  Co.  reported  that 
our  reserve  was  too  high,  and  suggested  £25,000,  which  tlie  Council  declined.  Others  tried  to 
purchase,  but  the  inquiries  and  negotiations  were  futile.  An  oiVcr  was  made  by  the  Colonial  JJank, 
through  Mr.  Beal,  of  .£27,.550,  with  interest  on  deposits  at  7  per  cent.,  which  was  declined.  .Some 
eighteen  months  after,  the  Colonial  Bank  made  a  second  offer,  through  Sir.  Cowie,  of  £27,000,  with 
interest  on  depo.~its  at  S  per  cent.,  which,  after  consideration,  was  accepted. 

770i.  You  spoke  of  interest  being  allowed.  Do  you  mean  that  interest  was  allowed  from  the 
date  of  the  purchase? — The  Council,  on  the  suggestion  of  their  solicitor,  claimed  interest  from  the 
day  of  sale  ;  but,  the  bank  demurring,  an  interview  took  place  between  the  i'iuauce  Committee  and  the 
bank  authorities,  wiien  a  comproniiso  was  effected. 

7705.  Professor  CooA-.]  In  relerence  to  the  minute  which  you  say  necessitated  the  utilization  of 

all  the  money  for  building  purposes  alone,  do  you  think  that  that  minute ? — I  said  that  when  the 

Govenimcut  asked  us  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money,  we  replied  at  ouce  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  s])ent  wholly  on  building ;  aud  the  buildings  were  the  University  proper,  the  professors'  houses, 
and  the  dormitories. 

770G.  There  is  a  minute  to  that  effect  ? — Tes. 

7707.  Do  you  think  tliat  spending  part  of  the  money  on  apparatus  would  not  come  within  the 
object  specilied  y — It  might.  If  we  had  the  money,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  would  closely  look 
into  a  tiling  of  that  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  auditor,  who  might  object  to  pass  it. 

770s.  I'rofcssor  Sliaiul.l  On  what  ground?  Was  that  based  on  any  legal  restriction  which  the 
Council  were  under? — It  was  based  on  this:  we  felt  that  there  was  equity  in  it — that  as  we  had  got 
the  site  and  buildings  for  a  University,  we  were  in  equity  bound  to  consecrate  whatever  they  realized 
to  University  buildings.     That  was  the  notion  of  the  Council. 

7709.  Did  not  the  Council  rather  believe  that  any  funds  in  their  possession  should  be  applied  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  University  ? — I  have  no  doubt  tliere  were  some  who  thought  so  ;  but  that 
was  the  substance  of  our  letter  to  the  Superintendent.  I  was  one  of  those  who,  with  the  late  Sir 
John  Kichards-on,  interviewed  the  buperintendcnt  in  reference  to  this  matter;  the  feeling  was 
general  that  the  proceeds  from  the  site  and  old  buildings  would  be  absorbed  before  we  got  the  new 
buildings  finished  and  furnished. 

7710.  But  I  do  not  suppose  the  Council  conceived  that  it  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
wisdom,  if  it  expendeil  large  sums  of  money  in  providing  laboratories,  and  left  itself  without  the  means 
of  equipping  these  laboratories? — The  University  Council  had  the  profoundest  conviction  that  they 
would  be  in  funds,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  equipping  all  the  classes  with  the  necessary  books  and 
apparatus.  It  had  been  in  their  minds,  aud  it  had  been  their  intention  all  along  to  do  bo,  aud  they 
were  doing  it  as  they  had  means.  But  they  had  this  sort  of  conviction,  that  "  we  must  creep  before 
we  gang." 

7711.  Professor  CooJc.'\  In  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  old  building,  your  reserve  was  £27,000  ? — 
Tes. 

7712.  Was  the  Colonial  Bank  aware  of  this  reserve  in  making  their  tender  ;  because  it  is  curious 
that  they  should  twice  tender  for  almost  the  exact  amount  of  your  reserve? — They  might  have  become 
aware  of  it  from  Mr.  Neil  or  other  parties;  but  I  do  not  know,  and  really  cannot  answer.  Tou  must 
remember  that  the  uegotiatious  for  the  sale,  from  the  commencement  to  their  completion,  occupied 
something  like  three  year.x. 

7713.  From  the  time  the  building  was  first  offered  until  the  time  when  possession  was  delivered  to 
the  Colonial  Bank  ? — Yes.  We  had  conversations  with  comp.inies  aud  agents  innumerable,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  figure  at  which  we  were  disposed  to  scU  may  have  got  abroad. 

7711.  Professor  Slmiid.^  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Council  ever  considered  the  alternative  of 
raisiui;  money — say  in  England — at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  the  security  of  the  building,  and  leasing 
the  buildiug  instead  of  selling  it  ? — That  matter  was  before  the  Council  once  and  again ;  but  after  very 
mature  consideration  they  arrived  at  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  best  thing  was  to  sell  the 
building. 

7715.  Professor  Cool:]  There  was  some  misunderstanding  about  the  clock,  I  believe.  Would  you 
explain  what  happened  ? — The  fact  is,  wo  were  very  anxious  to  secure  the  clock  for  the  University,  and 
in  the  oft'er  we  made  we  took  particular  p.ains  that  it  should  be  reserved.  But  Mr.  Cowie's  letter  was 
so  worded  that  it  admitted  of  an  interpretation  which  included  the  clock  in  the  sale,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  Council.  K.ather,  however,  than  have  litigation  on  the  subject  and  break  up  the 
contract,  we  agreed  to  a  compromise.  The  Council,  however,  intended  to  reserve  the  clock,  which,  with 
the  bell,  cost  £500.     The  compromise  which  was  ultimately  secured  was  a  fair  one. 

7716.  Professor  Shand.']  Have  you  any  supplementary  evidence  to  offer  regarding  the  expense  of 
the  new  btiilding? — I  should  like,  if  the  Commission  would  allow  me,  to  read  the  following  as  an 
answer: — The  Council,  having  decided  upon  the  aceommotiation  required  for  tuition  for  professors  and 
students  (in  fixing  the  requisite  accommodation  for  tuition,  the  Council  received  valuable  assistance 
from  the  Professorial  Board),  and  the  sum  to  be  expended  on  those  buildings,  advertised  for  competitive 
plans.  iSeveral  designs  were  given  in,  aud  those  ultimately  adopted  had  the  approval  of  the  Professorial 
Board.     In  a  letter  dated  13th  August,  1877,  Professor  McGregor,  the  Chairman  of  that  Board,  wrote: 
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"Tlio  (IcniKii  nmi-koJ  'To  bo  or  not  to  lio '  llio  Uoiinl  i-oimidors  by  fur  tlio  nio«t  Ruitablo,  mainly  for  tho  jiev.  Dr.  Stuart. 

riillcpwinj,'  rciiHuiiH  :   It  in  nioro  oonvriiicntly  iirrnnt^cil  ibnn  uiiy  ot'tlio  oMhth,  mm\  (,'ivrH  iiioro  uccoinrno-  

iliiliim  ;  it  iil.<(i  iitluiilM  ol'  niiKV  rxli'imioii,  or  iliiiiinulinn  if  tbr  oxpeniio  bo  found  tmi  ^rcat ;  nnd  il.  putH  July  2,  1H79. 
tlio  ilorniitorioH  in  ii  xcpnrnto  biiiMInt;.  'I'bo  lioiirti  iH  iiiiiuiiinouhly  of  opinion  tlmt,  rather  than  curtail 
tlic  iii'coniiiiodatioti,  it  would  Im^  iiiufli  liollcr  to  crcft  tliii  buildin;{  ontircly  of  brick.  In  tbo  evi-nt  of 
tlio  t'ouni'il  (li'ci<lin<;  olliorwiso  tlii>y  wuiiM  rcMpcct  riiliy  point  out  ibat  tliin  jibin  in  i-upabio  of  adVirdinf;  all 
(lio  aci'oiuiiioilnlion  lliat  in  iiiiincciiiilclv  rt'ipiircd,  rveii  if  tbo  wliolo  of  tbo  ri^jbt  wing,  bolb  of  ibi-  front 
and  back  bin  Id  in;;  (hcit'iilinc  part),  be  lor  I  be  prcMcnt  omitted."  Tlio  df.><i;^n«  marked  "To  boor  not  to  bo," 
wbioli  provril  lo  be  bv  Mr.  Iturv,  wen-  adopli'd.  It  coon  bccamo  evident  tliat  tbo  £17,000  wbicb  tlio 
t'liuncil  di-omcd  HiiUlcicnt  for  tbo  Imildiiif^H,  woiibl  bo  inado(|uato.  lloHitation  follnwcd.  After  con- 
sidcralion  il  wim  resolved  to  proceed  at  lirnt  only  with  tbo  Univernily  proper  and  jirofoHHorH'  Iiuukoh. 
Tbo  lowect  tender  for  tbo  aniiloiiiical  and  ebeinieal  diviNlon  waH  JC.'i,(i7l';  the  actual  cohI,  .t'O,.'")!.  1'ho 
(dlicoH  in  Albany  Street  wore  erei^led  by  lender  for  .tSOO.  Tbo  lowent  tender  for  tbo  main  divlHion  of 
tbo  Univer.sily  buildini;  woh  .L'lU.SST  ;  tbo  actual  ooHt  £17,0.')7.  The  lowcRt  tender  for  prot'cHHorH' 
bouses  (four)  was  ,C,'),01(> ;  tbe  aelual  cost,  XC.ijoU.  The  foundatiouH  of  tbo  centre  buildingH.  which  tbo 
archileet  esliinated  at  .Cl.riOO,  came  to  close  on  £1,000.  At  tho  outset  of  our  operations  our  arcbitect 
as.Murod  us  thai  all  tlio  Iniildin^s  we  intended  to  erect  could  bo  put  up  for  the  lollowin^;  sums  :  Ana- 
tomical and  elicinical  division,  £  I-.IIJO ;  University  buildiiif?  (main  division),  £S,!200 ;  si.x  professors' 
bouses,  ,£t),SGi  ;  and  boardin;^  cstablislunent,  £3,800.  In  liis  communication  bo  Baid :  "These  prices 
are  those  at  which  tlio  several  buildings  can  be  creeled,  and  at  which  (irices  tho  contractors  referred  to 
are  pre))ared  to  carry  out  tho  works.  This  is  data  upon  which  the  Council  may  act  wilh  conlidenco. 
Tho  University  biiil(lin<;  and  elicniical  divisions  to  bo  substantially  built  of  stone;  tbo  boarding  esta- 
blishment and  prol'essors'  houses  of  brick,  cemented  on  Ihc  bad-weather  side." 

7717.  Professor  Broivn.]  Could  you  tell  us  why  these  contractors  of  whom  the  architect  spoke  did 
not  offer  ? — They  did  otl'cr. 

7718.  Did  they  offer  at  the  prices  which  the  architect  guaranteed  ? — Xo.  The  architect  gave  us 
their  names,  and  wo  were  so  deeply  influenced  by  bis  letter  that  we  resolved  to  proceed.  We  were 
anxious  to  ))roi'ced.  We  were  urjjcd  on  by  the  Professorial  Board,  and  very  properly  so.  Accommo- 
dation was  iudispensablc,  especially  for  chemistry  and  anatomy. 

7719.  And  when  it  was  found  that  the  architect  failed  to  carry  out  his  word  in  this  respect,  did 
not  the  Council  hesitate  ? — We  hesitated  ;  but  we  had  gone  so  far  that,  provision  for  anatomy  being 
in  the  course  of  six  mouths  indispensable,  we  went  on,  hoping  and  believing  thaf,  although  the 
estimate  for  the  anatomical  section  was  high,  it  might  turn  out,  as  we  were  assured  it  would,  that 
with  more  time  the  cost  of  the  other  buildings  would  come  nearer  the  estimate. 

7720.  The  difEorence  in  the  ofters  for  contracts  was  put  down  by  the  architect  to  change  in  the 
markets  ? — It  was  not  entirely  attributed  to  that.  He  got  the  figures  from  the  contractors,  he  said  ; 
and  he  assured  us  in  a  letter  that,  as  they  were  men  of  mark,  they  were  prepared  to  go  on  with 
the  work. 

7721.  Jiev.  W.  J.  Hahens.'\  Did  the  architect  ever  give  any  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
his  estimate  of  £1,500  for  the  tbundations  and  the  actual  cost? — He  simply  said  he  was  misled — that 
was  all. 

7722.  Professor  Cook.]  Misled  in  what  way  ? — I  do  not  kuow.  "What  can  you  do  with  a  man 
when  the  thing  is  done?  The  truth  is,  we  did  not  kuow  that  tho  foundations  cost  so  much,  until 
the  buildings  were  uearly  finished.  The  account  for  them  was  furnished  to  us  only  about  a  mouth 
before  the  completion  of  the  entire  buildings. 

7723.  You  said  just  now  that  the  architect's  estimate  for  the  foundations  was  £1,.500? — Yes. 
772-1.  Did  that  include  foundations  for  the  boarding  department  r — K"o. 

7725.  The  foundations  of  the  part  you  actually  built? — Yes.  We  were  anxious  about  the 
foundations.  I  was  particularly  anxious,  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  University  being  placed 
on  its  present  site,  instead  of  the  hill  south  of  Union  Street.  I  questioned  the  architect  as  to  these 
foundations,  and  then  got  an  assurance  from  him  that  their  cost  would  not  exceed  £1,500. 

772(5.  Will  you  explain  why  the  btiilding  was  not  erected  on  the  hill,  which  has  been  partially  cut 
away  since  ? — It  was  owing  to  a  vote  of  the  Council — a  small  majority — but  against  professional 
advice  :  for,  previous  to  fixing  on  the  exact  site,  the  Council  employed  tbe  architects  of  the  city  to 
survey  the  site  on  the  hill,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  University  should  be 
erected  there.  They  said  there  was  abundance  of  room  for  tho  college  building  proper,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  site.     This  action  was  taken  through  Mr.  Blair. 

7727.  Professor  Brown.']  So  that  the  University  Council  made  one  mistake,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

7728.  Professor  Shand.]  After  arrangements  had  been  made  for  transferring  the  present  site  to 
the  University,  did  not  the  Corporation  do  a  great  deal  to  destroy  the  hill-site? — They  did. 

7729.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Corporation  were  aware  at  that  time  that  it  was  intended  to  use 
the  hill-site,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  idea  had  been  thrown  out  that  that  site  would  be  a  suitable  one 
for  the  new  University  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but,  by  direction  of  the  Council,  I  waited  on  the  then 
Mayor,  and  upon  the  Corporation  Inspector,  and  I  also  instructed  the  solicitors  of  the  University 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Corporation,  intimating  that  we  would  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an 
injunction  if  they  did  not  desist.  They  did  desist ;  but  the  Inspector  afterwards  returned  to  the  work 
of  demolition.  He  was  repeatedly  asked  not  to  totich  the  hill,  and  a  ticket  was  put  up ;  but  in  spite  of 
everything  he  continued  his  vandalism. 

7730.  And  in  this  way  a  site,  which  I  suppose  would  have  been  the  best  site  in  the  city  for  such  a 
building  as  the  University,  was  wantonly  destroyed  ? — It  was  not  destroyed. 

7731.  At  all  events  its  area  was  very  much  curtniled,  and  it  was  injured  to  that  extent  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  it  was  no  longer  suitable  for  the  site  of  the  University  buildings  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Council  voted  for  the  site  on  the  flat. 

7732.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason,  then  ? — They  preferred  the  flat. 

7733.  Professor  CooJc^  Did  the  Council  ever  seriously  consider  the  desirability  of  putting  the 
University  buildings  on  the  Museum  site? — No.     I  may  say  in  connection  with  that,  that  when 
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Eev.  Dr.  S/uart.  Mr.  Georgo  McLean  was  a  member  of  tlie  Government,  he  communicated  witli  me,  and,  I  siippoao,  with 

the  Council  through  nie,  sayin;;  lio  tliought  tiio  Muhciiih  TJcserve  mi<;tit  be  procured  for  :i  University 

July  2, 1870.  (lite  j  jmjj^  "  jjq  not  raise  tlie  question  ;  for  it  implies  the  removal  of  the  North  Uunediu  School  (for 
that  wan  in  his  plan),  which  will  bring  a  nest  of  hornets  about  our  heads.  The  University,  as  rcijards 
site,  has  made  so  many  chanf,'e8,  that  if  wo  enter  upon  another  the  cfl'ect  will  be  to  delay  our  buildings, 
interfere  with  our  teaidiin^'  operations,  and  get  us  into  dilBculties."  I  believe  through  my  advocacy 
that  ijroposition  was  abandoned. 

7731.  Prnfensor  S/iaiiil.]  I  should  like  to  a"k  you  the  position  of  some  funds  which  arc  held  in 
trust  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  which  the  Commission  find  stated,  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
University,  to  bo  "  required  by  law  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  professorships  in  the  faculty  of 
arts"  in  the  University  of  Otago.  I  presume  that  statement  in  the  Calendar  is  made  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  18GG,  whicli  made  a  disposition  of  these  funds? — Yes. 

773.J.  1  find  it  stated,  too,  that  "it  has  lately  been  intimated  to  the  University  Council  that  tho 
funds  are  now  in  a  position  to  support  another  chair."  Wheii  was  this  intimation  first  made  to  tho 
University  Council  ? — Two  years  ago,  perhaps.  It  was  before  Captain  Hutton's  appointment  as 
professor.  Might  I  make  a  short  statement  in  connection  with  these  funds?  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  are  aware  of  the  history  of  the  matter.  When  the  Otago  Settlement  was  established, 
by  the  terms  of  the  .Tgreement  one-eighth  ])art  of  ilie  cost  of  each  aero  of  land  was  set  apart  for  the 
ordinances  of  religion  and  education.  Two  years  after  the  settlement  was  established,  the  New 
Zealand  Company  went  to  pieces.  During  those  two  years  a  number  of  properties  had  been  sold, 
which  gave — or,  at  least,  ought  to  have  given — to  tho  Presbyterian  Church  something  like  £4,500. 
They  did  not,  however,  get  more  than  was  adequate  for  the  purchase  of  twenty-two  properties,  each 
property  including  001  acres — a  town  section,  a  suburban  section,  and  a  rural  section — and  costing 
£'120  lOs.  The  Church  was  entitled  to  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  she  did  not  succeed  in  getting  from  tho 
Government  tho  one-eighth  of  all  the  sections  sold  during  tho  five  years  allowed  for  selling  the  Otago 
Block.  The  trustees  of  the  Church  invested  in  twenty-two  sections.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
revenue  from  those  sections  was  a  mere  trifle. 

773G.  Were  they  town  sections  ? — They  were  town,  suburban,  and  rural  sections.  Up  to  1S57 
they  only  yielded  an  annual  rental  of  about  £37.  When  land  was  so  plentiful  nobody  would  lease  them. 
Even  when  I  came  here  they  could  scarcely  be  leased.  AVith  the  influx  of  population  consequent 
iipon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  province,  there  was  a  demand  for  sections,  and  the  income  of  the 
property  rose  rapidly.  The  Presbyterian  Church  felt  that  in  all  law  and  equity  a  portion  of  the  estate, 
which  w  as  obtained  purely  by  purchase — bought  by  the  money  of  the  settlers — belonged  to  education  ; 
but,  being  anti-denominationalists  in  education,  we  were  extremely  unwilling  to  start  purely 
Presbyterian  schools,  partly  because,  as  I  say,  we  were  not  denominationalists,  and  partly  because  the 
funds  were  so  insiguificaut  that  they  would  form  a  very  small  item  of  the  cost  of  a  school  in  connection 
with  each  congre<;ation.  The  question  then  presented  itself,  "'"What  shall  we  do  with  these  funds? 
In  equity  part  of  them  belong  to  education."  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  presbyteries,  and  the 
following  jiroportion  was  agreed  to  :  viz.,  one-third  for  education,  and  two-thirds  for  the  Church.  Then 
the  question  arose,  "  "What  is  to  be  done  with  the  third?"  It  went  on  accumulating.  AVe  applied  to 
Parliament  to  be  allowed  to  divert  the  trust  to  some  slight  extent,  and  to  set  apart  one-third  of  the 
income  for  higher  education.  As  common  education  was  suitably  provided  for  by  the  Provincial 
Council,  and  as  that  body  had  also  taken  grammar  schools  under  its  wing,  higher  education  was  the 
principal  desideratum.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  kirk  sessions  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the 
iSynod,  unanimously  applied  to  Parliament  for  power  to  utilize  the  one-third  for  literary  chairs  in 
connection  with  a  college  or  University  in  Duncdin,  which  we  all  believed  would  come.  That  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  history  of  the  matter. 

7737.  Professor  Cook.]  Then  was  the  Act  of  1866  passed  in  consequence  ? — Entirely  in  consequence 
of  our  request. 

7738.  What  did  you  mean  by  literary  chairs  ?  What  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Synod  ? — The  Synod 
showed  the  way  in  which  it  interpreted  literary  chairs,  by  establishing  first  of  all  a  chair  of  mental 
and  moral  science.     In  Scotland  literary  chairs  mean  classics  or  philosophy. 

7739.  Do  you  think  that  a  chair  of  experimental  physical  science  would  come  within  the 
definition  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

7740.  Professor  Shaiid.]  Any  chair,  in  fact,  that  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  general  educa- 
tion, apart  from  technical  or  professional  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7741.  You  stated  that  intimation  was  made  to  the  Council  some  two  years  ago,  that  the  funds 
were  in  a  position  to  start  another  chair.  Was  that  intimation  accompanied  by  any  propos.al  with 
regard  to  founding  a  new  chair  ? — I  think  the  proposition  came  to  the  University  Council  through 
the  Church  Trustees,  or,  as  they  are  called  now,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Church  Property, 
asking  the  Council  to  suggest  what  chair  would  be  most  suitable  and  most  advantageous  to  the 
University. 

7742.  And  did  the  Council  make  any  suggestion  at  this  time  ? — Yes.  The  Council  in  the  course 
of  time  made  a  suggestion — I  forget  whether  it  was  done  precisely  at  the  time ;  at  all  events  the 
Council  intimated  that  a  chair  of  English  language  and  literature  and  constitutional  history  was 
very  much  needed,  and  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 

7743.  Was  this  recommendation  of  the  Council  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Synod. 

7744.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the  Synod  proposed  to  do  ? — The  presbyteries  of  the 
Church,  by  a  majority  of,  I  think,  three  to  one,  suggested  a  chair  of  English  language  and  literature. 
The  Synod,  after  discussion,  passed  an  interim  Act  for  the  consideration  of  kirk  sessions  in  terms  of  tho 
Act  of  1S66.  The  returns  showed  that  some  were  in  favour  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
and  that  others  favoured  a  chair  of  English  language  and  literature  and  constitutional  history.  At 
the  last  Synod  the  matter  came  up  for  iinal  judgment,  and  tho  Synod,  by  a  majority,  decided  in  favour 
of  a  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy.  When  that  was  done,  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  communicate  the  decision  of  the  Synod  to  the  University  Council.    It  was  very  respect- 
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I'lilly  ilono.     Tlio  UiiivorHitv  Council,  nflor  iiiiiluro  doliberation,  tloclinod  tho  ofTor,  on  iho  ground  that  Bev.  Dr.  Stuart. 
iMciriil  pliiloHopliy  mill  |iiililii'iil  eccmomy  >v(<i'(i  ail(<i|iiii(«ly  pnivided  for.  

77ir>.   I'niffHsor  S/miul.]    Dd  ynu   know   wlirilifi'  llic  Nyiioil  look    ftiiy   further   iilepH   after   the     JuJy  2, 1870. 
(li'cisinii  ol'  llic  ("ciimrir:'      On  llir  iniMWcr  of  llui  I'liivi-iHily  Couiieil  l)L'iii(;  coiiiinuiiii'iitcil  to  tlie  Synod, 
timl  lioily  look  lliu  cxlntordiniiry  niop  of  ri'Hrindin^',  in  llut  niiuio  Hi-nHion,  tlui  Acl  eMtiibliMJiinK  the  cliair 
of  niurul  pliiloHopliy  and  politiciU  oi'onoiny  in  ounnoc-lion  with  tiiu  Olngo   Univemity,  and  paiiHod  an 
iiilorini  Acl,  wiiich  it  oriU'rcd  lo  bo  Hcnt  down  to  kirk  Mi-HHiouH  for  conKidtTiition. 

77 Ui.  Will  yon  tell  uh  ihct  propoMition  that  wuh  Mi'iit  <low!i  for  coMHiilonition? — The  following  are 
the  proviHioim  ol  llio  interim  Aft : — "I.  The  ro|;iilali<)iiH  adojited  by  the  Synod  on  the  Kith  day  of 
January,  lS7!),  ari^  hereby  reneinded,  and  iu  lieu  ihoreof  tho  Synod  iiiakc,  pa»H,  and  ailo])t  tho  following 
ro'^iihitiiin  an  an  Inleriin  Ael,  that  is  to  Hay — 2.  It  hIwiII  bo  lawful  for  tho  haid  Hoard  lo  pay  out  of  tho 
I'liliiealional  l'"uiid  reCt'rred  to  in  tlio  Haid  Act  to  any  ProfeHsor  of  Moral  I'liiloMophy  and  I'olitical 
I'li'oiioniy,  or  hucIi  other  ]irofeHHor  as  hIuiH  bo  duly  appointed  by  tlui  Haiil  Hoard  to  a  chair  in  any 
collo^je  or  University  in  liio  i'rovince  of  ()ta;^o  with  the  concurrence  of  this  Syncjd,  aH  ])rovided  by 
Hoction  12  of  the  said  Acl,  a  sum  of  CtJOO  yearly,  or  such  other  Hiini  an  tho  Synod  may  from  time 
lo  tini(>  determine,  by  way  of  nalary  and  incidental  expenses,  ho  long  as  such  jjrofoiiHor  shall  continue 
lo  occupy  Huch  chair."      \  on  will  observe  that  the  matter  in  still  open. 

77 1'7.  AV^ilh  reference  lo  the  (iroposal  you  have  just  read,  do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
college  or  University  leijally  established  in  tho  Province  of  Otago  except  tho  UniverBity  of  Otago? — 
Not  within  the  meaning  of  tho  Act  of  IHOG. 

771'S.  You  believe,  then,  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  tho  Synod  to  endow  a  chair  in  any  other 
institution  in  Otago  ? — \  do  not  think  they  will  do  it. 

77-A9.  Seeing  that  matters  have  come  to  a  deadlock,  so  to  speak,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility 
of  an  agreemeut  between  the  Synod  and  the  University  Council,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  some  legal  solution  of  the  dilliculty — to  have  some  legislation  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  dead- 
lock to  lake  place? — Perhaps  it  would.  I5ut  when  a  body  like  the  Synod  };ives  up  fund.s,  it  is  not 
always  desirable  to  press  them — to  deprive  them  of  certain  privileges  which  they  hold  under  the  Act  of 
ISGG.  I  am  personally  of  o|)inioii  that  it  would  bo  butter  for  the  Church  to  give  up  tho  patronage  of 
these  chairs.  I  am  of  opinion  that  tho  Church  derives  no  benelit  from  that  patronage ;  that  it  lays  a 
sort  of  responsibility  upon  tho  Church  which,  according  to  the  Act,  she  cannot  carry  out  without 
detriment  to  the  University.  Still,  I  think  tho  proper  solution  of  this  matter  is  not  far  off;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  tiiat  to  go  to  Parliament  would  create  ill-feeling,  and  would  probably,  to  some  extent, 
prevent  such  solution. 

7750.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  last  year  with  the 
object  of  providing  against  the  deadlock  which  has  subsequently  occurred — introduced  by  Mr. 
Stout  ?— Yes. 

7751.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  such  an  Act  should  be  passed  during  the  uext  sessiou  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  mischief  arising? — I  should  think  it  very  unadvisable  to 
go  to  Parliament  in  reference  to  this  matter.  I  feel  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Synod  will  settle 
the  matter  in  the  interests  of  education  generally.  I  think  that  Mr.  Stout  was  ill  advised — if  he  was 
advised — iu  introducing  the  Bill  last  year  without  putting  himself  into  communication  with  the  Church 
Trustees,  or  with  those  who  had  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  18G6.  I  believe  he  did  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  University,  and  not  from  any  hostility  to  the  Church — I  never  charged  him  with  that ; 
but  I  thought  tho  step  he  took  was  an  ill-advised  one,  the  Presbyterian  Church  being  almost  to  a  man  in 
favour  of  unsectariau  education,  both  iu  the  common  schools  and  in  the  hit;h  schools  ;  yet  I  fear  that, 
if  too  much  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  hei',  many  of  her  members  may  be  thrown  on  the  side  of 
denominatioualism. 

7752.  Is  it  the  case  that  proposals  have  been  made  iu  the  Synod  to  divert  these  funds,  which  you 
have  explained  to  us  are  secular  funds,  to  the  endowment  of  chairs  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
College  which  exists  iu  Duuedin  ? — There  was  a  proposition  made,  but  it  met  with  so  much  opposition 
that  it  was  modified,  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  was  th.at  interim  Act  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
There  was  a  proposition  moved  by  Dr.  Copland,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Begg,  that  a  chair 
should  be  established  in  connection  with  our  Theological  College  here  ;  but  the  opposition  was  so 
strong  that  the  proposal  was  not  adopted. 

7753.  You  consider  yourself  that  such  an  application  of  the  funds  would  be  illegal  ? — Most 
certainly. 

7754.  Frofessor  Coolc.']  Was  any  other  proposition  made  in  the  Synod  for  the  disposal  of  these 
funds  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  proposition  made  to  utilize  them  for  scholarships  open  to  the  whole 
community. 

7755.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  whole  community — the  whole  colony  ? — Yes. 
77oG.  And  to  be  held  where  ? — I  suppose  to  be  held  iu  our  University  here. 

7757.  Open  to  the  whole  colony,  the  holders  to  attend  the  Otago  University  ? — Yes. 

7758.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a  legal  application  of  the  funds  ? — ]N^ot  until  the  part  of  the  Act 
of  1SG6  which  gives  the  educational  moiety  of  the  Church  Trust  to  literary  chairs  in  a  University  in 
Dunedin  is  repealed. 

7759.  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  broad  principle,  whether  you  think  it  desirable  that  au  unsectarian 
University  or  college  should  be  partially  under  the  patronage  of  a  particular  religious  denomination  ? 
— My  own  opinion  is  that,  say,  if  the  Church  of  England  in  Otago  endowed  a  chair  of  physical 
science,  I  would  give  them  the  patronage  of  it,  so  anxious  am  I  to  see  a  chair  like  that  established. 
But  then,  I  would  insist  upon  what  the  University  Council  insisted  upon  in  the  ease  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod,  that  the  professor  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  University.  I  would 
certainly — as  in  the  old  Universities — give  bodies  outside  the  patronage  of  chairs  if  they  endowed 
them.     I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  more  chairs. 

77G0.  Reu.  W.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  you  think  the  University  Council  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  nomination  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Stuart.  77GI.   Wliat  I  mean  is,  do  you  think   it  should   bo   a  condition  of   such  an  endowment  that  the 

University  bhould  have  a  right  to  diacusB,  or  even  to  reject,  the  nomination  tiiat  was  made  by  the  patron  ? 

July  2, 1879.  — j  would  not  say  the  "  nomination,"  but  the  "  subject "  of  the  chair  offered.  I  would  never  bind  the 
University  Council  to  accept  chairs  unnecessary  or  merely  ornamental,  that  might  be  presented.  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  potential  voice  in  determining  the  subject  of  every  chair  offered. 

7702.  1  understand  your  meaning  to  be,  that  no  chair  ought  to  be  established  in  the  University 
without  tho  conseut  of  the  University  Council? — Certainly. 

77G3.  But  my  question  was,  whether  vou  think  it  is  riglit  for  the  University  Council  to  agree  that, 
a  chair  having  been  established  by  tome  patron,  the  nomination  of  the  patron  should  be  accepted 
without  question  ? — 1  think  you  require  to  accept  his  nomination,  but  not  the  subject  he  might  assign 
to  the  chair. 

77G4'.  Professor  Brown.']  Uas  any  action  been  taken  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  ? — The  resolu- 
tion itself  came  to  nothing.  The  Synod,  however,  framed  what  is  called  the  interim  Act,  which  is  simply 
a  .step  which  the  Act  of  18GG  requires  it  to  take.  It  is  now  being  di.xcussed  in  kirk  sessions.  The 
return.^  will  be  made  in  January,  1880,  and  the  whole  matter  will  then  be  finally  settled  by  the  Synod. 
The  modus  operandi  is  not  devised  by  the  Synod  ;  it  is  determined  and  defined  by  the  Act. 

77G5.  Do  you  tliink  that,  if  this  fund  were  freed  from  religious  control,  the  same  course  should  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  similar  funds  in  other  provinces  ? — 1  am  unacquainted  with  the  somewhat 
similar  funds  in  Canterbury,  and  have  never  succeeded  in  learning  their  history.  I  have  exerted 
myself  in  that  direction,  but  have  failed  to  ascertain  with  anything  like  completeness  either  the  story 
of  their  origin,  their  amount,  or  their  management,  and,  therefore,  I  can  scarcely  answer  the  question. 
1  understand  that  in  Canterbury  a  part  of  tho  funds  is  devoted  to  denominational  education  ;  but  it 
was  in  the  interests  of  undenominational  education  that  we  divested  ourselves  of  one-third  of  the 
rental  of  our  twenty-two  properties,  and  dedicated  it  to  University  education,  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  legislation,  and  religion. 

Mr.  M.  Bury.  Mr.  Maiwell  Btjet  was  sworn  and  examined. 

July  2, 1879.  77G6.  Professor  Sliand.]  You  are  the  architect  engaged  by  the  University  Council  to  erect  the 

University  buildings  ? — Tes. 

77G7.  Have  you  had  long  experience  as  an  architect? — Tes  ;  about  thirty  years. 

7768.  Could  you  tell  us  where? — In  England  and  in  New  Zealand. 

77G9.  What  part  of  Isew  Zealand  ? — In  Nelson,  Chri.stchurch,  and  Dunedin. 

7770.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  what  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  University  buildings  ? — 
There  were  three  contracts — theUnivcrsity  building,  the  chemical  department,  and  the  professors'  houses. 
The  contract  for  the  University  building  was  £13,857  ;  the  extra  work  in  connection  with  that  contract 
amounted  to  £350;  the  total  cost  of  the  fittings  was  £0.52,  and  of  the  foundations  £2,207:  making  a 
total  of  £17,096.  The  contract  for  the  chemical  division  was  £5,G7'4  ;  the  extra  work  was  £182  3s. ; 
the  fittings,  gas,  and  all  the  work  in  connection  with  Professor  Black's  and  Professor  Scott's  depart- 
ments, came  to  £988  15s.  :  the  total  cost  of  the  chemical  division  was  £6,844  18s.  The  contract  price 
for  the  professors'  houses  was  £5,010  ;  there  were  four  bath-rooms  added  at  a  cost  of  £80,  and  sundry 
small  expenses  amounting  to  £3  8s.  for  extra  work  upon  the  houses  ;  the  cost  of  the  foundations  was 
£1,313  18s.  8d. :  making  a  total  cost  of  £6,437  6s.  8d.,  or  £1,609  Os.  8d.  for  each  house.  In  addition  to 
the  above  sums,  there  was  an  item  of  £109  for  a  large  main  drain  or  sewer,  for  the  drainage  of  the 
three  blocks  of  buildings. 

7771.  Of  course  the  Council  were  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  contracts  which  they  signed.  Had 
they  any  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  of  the  extras,  and  of  the  foundations,  would 
come  to  ? — No  ;  none  at  all. 

7772.  They  had  no  means  of  knowing  beforehand? — No.  In  the  case  of  the  chemical  division  I 
specified  for  a  certain  depth  of  foundation.  AV'hen  we  got  into  the  ground,  we  found  that  it  was  in 
places  so  full  of  holes,  that  I  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  omit  the  foundations  altogether  in  the  case 
of  the  professors'  houses  .'■nd  the  University  building,  and  pay  for  the  same  by  measure  and  value. 
The  contractors  had  to  guess  at  what  there  was,  and  they  objected  to  that,  and  I  thought  it  a  very 
reasonable  thing  too.  It  involved  them  in  loss  in  the  chemical  division,  as  shown  by  the  small  amount 
for  extra  foundation  in  that  contract. 

7773.  And  the  Council  had  no  means  of  forming  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  total  expense 
of  the  building  would  be? — They  could  have  bored  the  ground  and  sunk  wells,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  ;  but,  as  it  was  not  a  question  of  choice  of  sites,  there  was  no  object  in  doing  so.  The 
ground  is  composed  of  mould  and  shingle.  Some  years  ago  the  river  used  to  run  over  the  spot  on  which 
the  building  now  stands.  It  shifted  its  course,  and  left  a  deposit  in  the  shape  of  mould,  loose  sand, 
and  gravel. 

7774.  Did  you  not  furnish  the  University  Council  with  some  approximate  estimate  of  what  the 
foundations  would  probably  cost  ? — No  ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  All  I  could  do  was  to  examine 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  see  the  nature  of  the  ground.  I  told  the  Kegistrar  it  would  be  an  expensive 
thing  to  do  ;  but  was  informed  that  the  site  could  not  be  changed,  so  I  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

7775.  Professor  Cook.]  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  you,  as  architect,  furnished  the  Council 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  foundations  of  all  the  buildings  which  have  since  been  erected,  your 
estimate  being  £1,500.     Is  that  so  ? — It  is  a  mistake  altogether. 

7776.  We  were  told  that  your  estimate  was  £1,.500,  and  the  actual  cost  was  nearly  £4,000? — No. 
When  all  the  contracts  were  within  six  months  of  completion,  the  Council  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  they 
wanted  to  ascertain  what  money  they  would  be  short,  and  asking  me  what  amount  would  be  required 
for  the  whole  of  the  extras.  I  said  I  really  could  not  tell — that  I  did  not  know  what  the  fittings  were 
to  be  ;  and  as  to  the  foundations,  I  had  not  taken  out  the  quantities.  They  might  cost  £1,500,  they 
might  cost  £2,000,  or  they  might  cost  £3,000 ;  but  that,  if  they  wanted  any  guidance,  I  would  say 
£1,500  or  £2,000  for  foundations.      It  was  no  estimate  at  all  ;  it  was  simply  an  expression  of  opinion, 

7777.  Tou  did  not  regard  it  as  a  professional  expression  of  opinion  ? — Oh,  dear  !  no. 
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777H.   Ih  it  tiMiml  to  lot  contracts  in  lliiM  way  — Ui  lot  founilations  ut  hd  much  per  cubic  yard,  as  1     Mr.  M.  JJury. 
boliovo  wiiH  iloiu)  iu  tliiM  ciiho  ? — Vcb  ;  if  tho  prioo  in  a  liiir  ouo,  it  i*  a  propor  uuJ  uiual  lliiuf;  to  do.  

7770.  Dill  CDiild  not  tlio  ciiiitractor  liavu  tundoroil  fur  tlio  foundationit  an  lio  did  for  thn  vrallii,  and  "'  ' 
all  IliK  work  liiivo  bocn  l«t  in  ono  contract  at  ii  lump  Numy — In  llio  walU  and  woodwork,  tlio  amount  of 
work  can  l)o  nioinurcd  off  tlio  dniwinijH;  in  tlio  caHO  of  llio  foiindalionii  for  tlio  clinmical  diviition 
huilillu^N,  tlio  !.;rniiiiil  was  found  to  bo  iiin<(|ual  in  duplli,  and  llio  trcnclnm  wore  continu.illr  breaking;  in, 
involving  c\li';i  wiillli.  II:ul  llio  coiitrucliir!*  ^ivon  in  a  lump  Hum  for  llio  foundatiouH  of  llio  UnircrHity 
buildiiiRs  ami  llio  profcNHorn'  Iiou.sch,  a  liirjjo  inar|j;in  (pcrliap.i  lar^jor  llian  I  hIiouKI  have  folt  dlHpoiiod 
(o  allow)  would  have  bcou  made.  I  ihcrcforo  coiiHidcrod  I  wan  Hludyini;  tho  intercntii  of  llio  Council 
liy  kccpinu;  a  correct  mca.iurcinciit  of  tlio  work  as  it  proceeded,  and  paying  for  tbo  Hamo  at  jior  cubic 
yaril. 

77HO.  1  merely  wish  to  know  whelher  tho  course  which  has  been  followed,  or  tho  other,  Ih  tho  usual 
ono? — 'Tho  other  is  Iho  hotter  cour.se,  but  in  thiH  caHo  it  would  involve  uinkinfja  all  over  tho  ground,  to 
aHcertain  tho  extent  of  tho  foundations,  and,  as  it  was  not  a  question  as  to  tho  choice  of  sites,  there 
was  no  object  in  doing  so. 

7781.    1  tliouglit  yiHi  siiid  just  now  that  tint  sinking.s  had  been  mado  already  ? — No. 

7752.  But  I  always  ihouijht  that,  in  tho  case  of  largo  buildings,  that  was  the  practice? — That,  of 
course,  would  bo  tho  ])ropcr  thing  to  do. 

7753.  Could  you  tell  us  why  it  wa.s  not  done  hero? — I  could  not.  Tho  Council  were  in  a  great 
hurry  to  coinnionco  building,  to  bo  ready  for  tho  May  session,  and  only  gave  mo  six  weeks  to  do  the 
work  in  ;  and  it  was  not  my  place  to  make  sinkings,  unless  at  the  cipress  desire  of  tho  Council. 

7781.  Docs  not  an  architect  usually  bore  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  foundation? — Yes,  if  they 
give  him  tho  money  to  do  it  ;  not  at  his  own  expense. 

77sr).  Then  you  did  not  make  the  borings  and  sinkings,  because  you  were  not  allowed  money  for 
the  purpose  ? — Ves  ;  that  is  so,  in  ono  sense.  Tho  Commission,  however,  must  not  conclude  that  the 
Council  declined  to  incur  the  e.\pcn.se.  Had  I  been  informed  that  a  heavy  prospective  outlay  in 
foundations  would  necessitate  tho  Council  finding  another  site,  I  should  have  requested  that  the  ground 
be  thoronghlv  proved  ;  as  it  was,  being  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  I  acted  properly  by 
tho  Council,  in  first  arranging  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  tho  concrete,  &c.,  and  afterwards  keeping  a 
strict  measurement  of  the  depths  and  widths  of  the  entrenchments,  as  they  were  coni])leted. 

778G.  Prnffssor  SJicind.]  Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission  how  it  has  come  about  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  building  has  so  much  exceeded  your  original  estimate  ? — It  is  hardly  my  estimate  ;  still  I  may 
say  that,  when  these  buildings  were  originally  planned,  they  were  to  bo  of  brick  and  cement,  and  not  of 
stone.  When  they  were  originally  proposed,  or  originally  estimated  for,  they  wore  to  be  of  brick  and 
cement.  1  was  almost  a  new  hand  here,  and  I  went  to  contractors  of  standing  in  the  place,  and  asked 
them  to  confirm  my  estimate  and  gire  me  their  own,  and  they  said,  "If  we  are  allowed  to  do  it  in  the 
usual  way  that  work  is  done  in  Uunediu,  these  are  our  prices."  They  were  within  about  £3,000  of 
my  own,  and  1  sent  the  ])riccs  in  to  the  Council.  Iu  the  original  design  the  buildings  were  of  the 
classical  style,  and  of  brick  and  cement ;  but  the  Council  decided  to  alter  the  design,  and  to  construct 
the  buildings  with  stone.  I  told  them  I  should  like  to  have  nothing  sham  about  the  buildings — have 
the  real  article — and  they  allowed  me  to  alter  the  design,  and  have  a  purely  stone  building ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  Council  required  an  extra  class-room — now  appropriated  to  Professor  Ulrich's  department — 
and  a  Professorial-Board  room,  with  the  consequent  extension  of  the  corridors  as  a  means  of  access  to 
said  roomi.  They  also  approved  of  my  adding  a  clock-tower.  These  extras  added  materially  to  the 
original  estimate,  and  to  the  cost  of  the  foundations. 

7787.  But  I  think  you  said  in  your  letter,  "  The  TJniTersity  buildings  and  chemical  division  to  be 
substantially  built  of  stone"  ? — That  was  what  the  contractors  said  they  could  do.     It  was  a  mistake. 

7788.  "We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  you  were  misled  by  the  contractors  whom  you  consulted 
as  to  the  price  of  the  buildings? — They  could  have  been  done  iu  brick  and  cement,  as  originally 
intended,  for  that  money. 

7789.  But  your  statement  was  that  they  were  to  be  built  of  stone  ?  Ton  said  the  University 
buildings  and  the  chemical  division  were  to  be  substantially  built  of  stone.  The  professors'  houses  have 
been  built  of  brick,  and  the  dormitories  have  been  omitted  altogether,  and  yet  the  cost  has  very  much 
exceeded  the  estimate.      That  is  what  the  Commission  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of? — It  is  so. 

7790.  Professor  Cook.'\  Do  you  know  how  it  is  that  the  contractors  who  were  named  did  not 
actually  tender  for  the  contract,  except  at  a  very  large  advance  on  their  original  price?  I  think  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  take  up  the  work.  Some  of  them  actually  did  tender,  we  were  told, 
but  at  a  very  large  advance.  Can  you  explain  why  they  did  that  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  was  very  much 
disgusted,  as  they  were  the  highest  tenderers.  Of  course  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said:  the  style  of 
work  of  these  buildings  is  so  diiferent  from  anything  that  is  done  here,  that  they  do  not  understand 
tho  class  of  work.     That  was  one  reason,  they  told  me,  why  they  put  a  large  margin  on. 

7792.  What  do  you  mean  by  "they  do  not  understand"? — I  mean  that  the  bulk  of  the  contractors 
here  do  not  understand  G-othic.  If  you  notice  the  buildings  about  here  they  are  principally  classical, 
and  of  wood  and  cement,  the  plasterer  being  left  to  do  all  the  outside  work.  There  is  a  worse  class  of 
work  here  than  iu  any  place  in  New  Zealand. 

7793.  Professor  Brown.]  Does  the  classical  style  always  demand  the  plasterer? — Yes;  in  brick 
and  cement  buildings.     You  cannot  do  decent  Gothic  work  in  plaster  very  well. 
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Satuedat,  5Tn  July,  1879. 

PuESKNT : 

Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  in  the  chair. 


Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulricli. 


Professor  Brown, 

Professor  Cook, 

Rev.  W.  J.  Kabens  (.Secretary), 

Dr.  Macdouald, 

Ur.  S.  GiUies.  Mr.  Roreht  Gillies  was  sworn  and  examined 

JuItG,  1879.  779J.'.  Eev.  W.  E.  MitJgan.']  You  are  a  land  and  estate  agent,  I  believe? — Yes. 

7795.  Are  you  well  acquainted  witli  tlie  value  of  town  propert}'  in  Dunedin? — Yes. 

779G.  Have  you  had  largo  experience  in  buying  and  selling  and  in  valuing  town  properties? — I 
believe  I  was  the  first  land  and  estate  agent  in  Dunedin,  and  I  am  still  in  that  business. 

7797.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  building  and  site  now  occupied  by  the  Colonial 
Bank  ?— Yes. 

779S.  AVhat,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  value  of  (iiat  building  and  site  together,  two  years  ago,  the 
date  at  which  it  was  ])urchasc'd  by  the  Colonial  Bank  from  the  Otago  University? — I  think  that  two 
years  ago  it  was  ccrt.iiiily  worth  not  less  than  £50,000. 

7799.  Is  its  value  greater  or  less  at  the  ))resent  time  ? — Probably  it  is  firmer  now,  but  properties 
are  a  little  lower  than  Ihey  were  some  time  ago.  They  were  a  little  higher  about  twelve  months  ago ; 
but  just  now  prices  have  rather  declined. 

7800.  Professor  Sale.']  What  is  that  owing  to? — To  depression  in  business  generally. 

7801.  Tightness  in  tlie  money  market  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  only  temporary. 

7802.  AVas  there  any  tightness  two  years  ago  ? — No. 

7803.  Bei'.  W.  E.  Mulf/nn.']  Do  you  know  at  what  price  the  property  was  purchased  by  the 
Colonial  Bank  ? — I  have  only  learned  from  hearsay  that  it  was  sold  at  £27,000  odd.  'If  the  Commis- 
sion desire  it.  I  can  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  base  the  estimate  I  have  given,  so  that  they  may 
judge,  themselves,  as  to  its  soundness.  There  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  the  value :  First,  taking  the 
price  per  foot  of  frontage;  and,  second,  taking  the  price  per  quarter-acre;  the  first  by  the  foot  of 
frontage,  the  second  by  the  area.  By  the  first,— there  are,  T  thiuk,  120  feet  of  frontage  to  Princes 
Street,  and  the  same  to  Bond  Street.  One  Iniudrcd  and  fifty  pounds  per  foot  for  the  Princes  Street 
frontage  would  give  £18,900;  and  £100  per  foot  for  the  Bond  Street  frontage  would  give  £12,G00  : 
making  a  total  of  £31,500  for  the  land  alone,  without  the  building.  Some  might  object  to  reckoning 
the  two  frontages  ;  hut  the  depth  is  152  feet.  The  block  below — that  is,  the  block  between  Bond  Street 
and  Crawford  Street — is  only  SO  feet  deep,  so  that  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  take  half  the  depth  as  the  value 
to  go  upon.  Now,  to  show  you  that  such  prices  have  been  obtained,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a 
section  in  Bond  Street  further  along,  opposite  the  Union  Company's  offices,  which  is  40  feet  by  SO  feet : 
that  was  bought  some  time  ago  for  £-1,000,  or  £100  a  foot.  The  University  land  is  in  a  very  much 
better  position  than  that  section,  and  is  one  block  nearer  High  Street.  Then,  again,  at  least  two  years 
ago  the  directors  of  the  Otago  Da  ill/  Times  were,  to  my  knowledge,  offered  £11,000  for  their  site  and 
building.  I  know  that  the  building  did  not  cost  more  than  £1,000,  so  that  that  was  like  £7,000  for 
the  site  :  that  is  equal  to  £175  per  foot  of  frontage  to  Bond  Street.  Of  eour.se,  the  site  of  the  Z)a% 
Times  building  is  very  much  better  than  the  Bond  Street  portion  of  the  University  land ;  but  it  is  not 
80  good  as,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  fairly  comparable  with,  the  Princes  Street  frontage.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  that  £150  per  foot  is  too  high  a  value,  at  which  to  estimate  the  Princes  Street  frontage  of  the 
University  site ;  especially  when  I  know  that  "  Section  40,  Block  6,  Dunedin,"  fronting  Princes  Street, 
immediately  opposite  the  Post  Office,  has  been  valued  for  the  purposes  of  the  land-tax  at  £14,000, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  £175  per  foot.*  I  am  attorney  and  agent  for  that  property,  and  am  aware  that 
that  is  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  valued  ;  and  I  also  know  that  very  few  appeals  have  been  made 
against  the  valuations  of  the  valuator  for  the  ward  in  which  this  property  is  situated.  We  have 
appealed  against  this  particular  valuation,  but  we  do  not  expect  to  get  it  reduced  much. 

7804.  Professor  Cook.]  What  is  the  depth  of  the  laud  to  which  you  are  now  referring? — I  forget 
just  now  ;  but  it  is  a  short  depth.     The  shape  of  the  block  is  peculiar. 

7805.  Would  it  be  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep,  do  you  suppose? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  I 
could  not  say.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  section.  It  has  more  than  the  usual  frontage,  and  less  depth.f 
Comparing  these  prices,  and  other  valuations  that  have  been  made  in  town,  with  the  estimate  I  have 
giveit  of  the  value  of  the  University  land,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  latter  is  rather  under  than  over 
the  proper  amount.  Taking  the  second  method, — the  price  per  quarter-acre  of  Mr.  Kilgour's  section  at 
Wise's  Corner  is,  I  understand,  put  down  by  the  land-tax  valuator  at  £30,000. 

7806.  Professor  Sale.~\  Is  the  building  on  that  property  valuable  ? — The  buildings  are  not  valued 
for  the  land-tax.  The  quarter-acre  is  valued  at  £30,000.  1  believe  the  valuation  is  appealed  against; 
still  it  gives  another  valuator's  opinion. 

7807.  Professor  Shand.]  What  is  the  extent  of  frontage  in  that  case  ? — 66  by  165.  It  is  a  corner 
section. 

7808.  Sixty-six  feet  of  frontage  to  Princes  Street  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  £30,000  for  one  quarter-acre. 
Now  the  University  site  is  nearly  two  quarter-acres.  In  the  £50,000  which  I  have  put  down  I  only 
value  the  land  at  £30,000,  and  the  buildings  at  £20,000.  I  believe  the  buildings  could  fairly  be  valued 
at  even  £5,000  more,  from  inquiries  I  have  made  of  experts.  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  in  valuing  bricks  and  mortar ;  but  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  believe  that  £20,000  is  a  low 
valuation  for  the  buildings.  Then,  again,  there  is  Section  25,  Block  14,  which  fronts  Princes  Street, 
further  up.  It  is  what  is  known  as  Farley's  buildings.  It  has  a  large  frontage  to  Princes  Street,  and 
is  6G  feet  deep.     But  there  is  only  a  depth  of  about  30  feet  available,  on  account  of  an  immense 

*  The  witness  desires  to  add :  "  The  valuation  was,  I  believe,  £175  per  foot  on  80  feet,  being  the  frontage  aa  usually 
reckoned.     It  reallv  is,  I  find,  however,  83  feet  :  so  that  £1-1,000  would  be  a  little  less  than  £170  per  foot." — Ssc.  E.  Com. 
t  Ihe  witness  desires  to  add :  '•  The  actual  depth,  I  have  since  ascertained,  is  81i  feet." — Sec.  H.  Coir. 
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Iiill  111  llui  liinlc.     'i'liiil  IN  vnliK'U  by  tlio  liSiinl-Tiix  I)c|)iirtin('ril  «l.  JC22,0(M).     I  am  in  a  poMition  to  iitnfo    Mr.  R.  Oill 

thftl,  l)ocmmo  I  mn  ni,'onl  iiiul  iittornoy  lor  Iliii  proporly.     I  lliiiik  it  in  nil  uxenBHivo  vulualion,  nnd  liuvo  

ii|ipoiil(>il  iifjninul  it.  JulyC,  1879, 

7>^iW.  I'rofixiior  Sale.]  Ifow  much  in  tlint  per  foot?  —  Spoiihing  from  moinonr,  I  think  tho 
I'ronlaj^o  in  1(C>  feel  ;  tlint  iK,  .Cl.'ilt  a  foot,  with  )10  feet  available  drplli.  Then  tiicro  in 
Soclidn  4,  Uldck  IT),  upon  which  tho  City  Jlolol  in  i.tccIciI,  ami  fur  which  pn)|)erly  a]n<>  I  am 
aK<"iit  ami  attorney.  That  land  \h  valued  by  tho  Lnnd-Tax  Dopartniciit  at  .CKJ.ODO:  that  in  for 
tho  i|UHrlor-afro  Hi-clion.  1  Ihinii  il  Iiiih  only  I;t2  Icct  IVoiita;,'o  to  JVinciK  Ntri-ci.  by  82  ffct 
deep.  That  is  at  the  rato  of  .CPil  jicr  foot  of  fronlatjc.  'I'licn,  ai,'ain,  tliorc  in  Soi-tion  UU,  lilock 
1 1-,  iipiin  wliirh  tho  Crili'rioii  llolfl  NtHiidH,  and  for  tiio owner  of  whiidi  I  am  aj.'pnt.  'J'liat  in  a  <)uartcr- 
acro  also,  and  i«  valued  by  th(>  Land-'l'ax  JJepartnient  at  JU2(t,(l<)U.  'I'Iicho  four  last  valuations  that  I 
havo  referred  to  will  he  appealed  a^^aiiiHl;  in  I'uet,  1  have  no  douhl  they  will  be  reduced.  .Still  there  is 
a  very  lari^o  maryiii.  the  ligureri  beint; — £U0,()00,  ,€22,(iOi),  .t;i(),i|(i(),  and  ,€20,000  for  quarter-acrcH 
caeli.af^ainst  .IJiO.OOO  lor  (wo  quarter-acres,  or  nearly  two.  So  that,  allowin;^  for  a  very  coiiHiderablo 
advance  in  the  value  of  |)roperty  .--ince  tho  sale  of  tho  University  site,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  .Clij.OOO 
per  quarter-acre  for  the  University  site  is  not  too  much — in  fact,  it  is  low.  There  is  another  way  of 
checkinf;  whether  or  not  it  ia  a  fair  value,  and  that  is,  to  see  what  is  the  probable  rental  that  would  bo 
derived  from  a  pro])er(y  like  that.  I  do  not  mean  that  tho  rental  is  a  fair  test  of  value,  for,  in  an 
iniprovini;  i)ropertv  like  that,  actual  returns  might  tjive  a  very  small  percentage,  and  yet  the  |)ro|)crty 
be  worth  a  great  deal  more,  to  hold  it.  As  far  as  1  can  learn — of  course  I  may  be  wrong ;  I  havo  no 
means,  except  licarsay,  of  ascertaining  what  rents  arc  obtainable  for  that  projjerty 

7S10.  I'rofiwKor  Cook.]  That  are  obtainable,  or  actually  obtained  ? — Actually  obtained  just  now 
from  what  is  let,  and  obtainable  from  what  i.s  not  let.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  glcanj  the  rental  must  be 
equal  to  something  like  £1,000  per  annum,  which  is  S  per  cent,  upon  £oO,000.  So  that  these  three 
methods  of  valnal  ion — ilrst,  the  rate  per  foot ;  second,  the  value  per  <juarter-acre ;  and  third,  the  actual 
income  obtainable  from  the  Iniikling — all  give  more  than  the  £50,000. 

7811.  Prqfmor  S/i(iii</.]  Do  you  mean  that  an  income  of  £1,000  is  obtainable  from  the  buildings 
nt  present  erected  on  the  section  ? — I  think  so.  1  will  give  (he  data  upon  which  I  go.  I  am  told  that 
Mr.  Webb's  olHce  yields  a  rental  of  £300  per  annum  ;  the  Colonial  Insurance  Office,  £200  per  annum ; 
Eitchio  and  Barlleman,  £157;  .New  Zealand  Trust  and  Loan.  £110;  Mr.  Cook's  otiice,  £175;  the 
New  Zealand  Agricultural  Comjjany,  £125.  There  is  another  office  of  two  rooms  for  which,  I  believe, 
£150  a  year  has  been  oft'ered.  Then  there  are  nine  rooms  upstairs,  which  are  not  let  at  present,  and 
I  believe  the  rental  asked  for  them  is  £50^t  per  annum,  and,  as  compared  with  those  that  are 
let,  this  is  not  high;  so  that  the  total  rental  from  those  rooms  would  be  £1,721.  The  bond 
yields  a  yearly  rental  of  £250.  It  was  let  about  five  years  ago  for  this  amount,  on  a  lease  (or  four- 
teen years.  The  tenants  had  to  excavate  the  cellarage,  and  at  their  own  cost  built  up  the  stone 
front  and  offices,  so  that  a  very  much  higher  rent,  in  reality,  is  paid.  The  place  is  worth  now 
from  £S00  to  £9C0  per  annum.  The  banking  liall  and  suite  of  rooms  on  same  floor,  together 
with  the  suite  of  rooms,  including  Board-room  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the  cellarage,  and 
messengers'  living  rooms,  may  all  be  fairly  put  down  at  £1,500  per  annum.  So  that  £4,000  per  annum 
is  really  now  the  fair  rental  of  the  place. 

7812.  If  the  University  Council  had  resolved  to  lease  the  building  instead  of  selling  it,  what 
income  do  you  think  they  could  have  reasonably  espected  to  obtain  from  it? — That  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer,  and  one  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  position  in  which  things  were  at  the  time. 
A  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  chance  of  getting  such  a  tenant  as  a  bank. 

7813.  Professor  CooJc.']  But  supposing  it  were  put  into  the  hands  of  an  agent,  to  be  let  as  offices  ? — 
The  Bank  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money — I  do  not  suppose  they  could  have  spent  less  than  £3,000 — 
in  converting  a  portion  of  it  into  offices.  If  the  whole  building  were  required  to  be  similarly  altered,  it 
would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money.  That  has  got  to  be  looked  at.  Tousee,  the  Bank, 
in  buying  the  building,  had  a  tenant  in  themselves  for  the  larger  part  of  it.  I  should  not  Uke  to  sive  an 
answer  to  the  question  without  taking  time  to  consider,  as  I  have  never  thought  of  the  plan  of  cutting 
up  the  rest  of  the  building  into  offices.  About  £2,000  per  annum  is  obtainable  now  from  what  is  let  or 
open  for  letting,  without  taking  into  account  any  increase  in  Lauge  and  Thoneman's  original  money  rent. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a  similar  amount  from  the  other  larger  half  of  the  building 
(now  occupied  by  the  Bank),  which  is  also  the  best  side,  the  sunny  side;  especially  if  space  had  been 
economized  by  a  balcony  round  the  inside  of  the  hall  to  give  access  to  the  sides,  which  would  have 
saved  passages,  and  still  not  interfered  with  the  use  of  the  main  chamber  as  a  public  hall  or  exchange. 
Taking  everything  into  account,  I  may  safely  say  that  £3,000  per  annum  might  reasonablv  have  been 
expected  from  the  building  when  altered,  even  at  the  time  it  was  sold.  It  would  not  have  all  let  at 
once,  but  gradually  it  would.  Three  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum  is  G  per  cent,  on  £50,000. 
The  increasing  value  of  rental  will  more  than  compensate  for  deterioration  and  repairs  for  some  time 
to  come,  even  now. 

7814.  Professor  Sliand.']  Would  it  have  been  wiser,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  University  Council  to 
have  leased  the  building,  instead  of  selling  it  ? — Tes,  undoubtedly — at  such  a  price.  The  property  in 
my  opinion,  was  thrown  away.     I  stated  so  publicly. 

7815.  Professor  Sale.']  Publicly  ?— I  stated  so  freely.  I  never  had  any  occasion  to  do  so  at  a 
public  meeting. 

7816.  Ton  have  never  concealed  your  opinioti  ? — No  ;  I  stated  it  to  members  of  the  University 
Council. 

7817.  Professor  Shand.]  Would  the  Council  have  had  any  difficulty,  at  that  time,  in  raising  such 
funds  as  they  required — say  £20,000  or  £.30,000 — on  the  security  o£  the  building  ? — T  do  not  think 
they  would  have  had  any  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  sum,  but  I  do  not  think  they  could  have 
raised  £30,000.     They  could  have  obtained  a  very  large  sum. 

7818.  Br.  Macdonald.]  Fifteen  thousand  pounds? — Yes;  I  think  they  could  have  raised  that 
amount  easily  on  the  land  and  building. 

7819.  Professor  Shand.]    Twenty  thousand   pounds  ? — Possibly   £20,000.     A   good  deal   would 
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Mr.  S.  Oilliet.    depend  ou  llie  parties  lending.     Some  capitalists  prefer  to  lend  money  upon  acres,  and  will  not  look 

upon  buildings  at  all.     Such  capitalists  would  hardly  look  at  such  a  security.     But  others,  who  like  to 

L  Jiily  5, 1870.  ggg  rents  coining  in,  and  jircfer  liaving  a  property  that  will  bring  thorn  in  something  if  they  are  called 
upon  to  take  possession,  would  invest  in  city  property.  It  would  depend  also,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  amount  of  available  capital  in  tlie  market  at  the  time. 

7fS20.  Profrxxnr  Salr.'\  Were  any  of  tiin  niember.s  of  the  Council  aware  of  your  opinion  before  tlio 
property  was  sold  ? — I  think  so.  1  spoke  to  several  of  them  about  it — certainly  to  one  ;  but  I  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  sale. 

7S21.  Dr.  Mficilonald.']  The  negotiations  were  going  on  for  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes.  I  never 
tliought  thpv  would  K'il  it. 

7822.  It  was  publicly  known  that  the  sale  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  University? — Yes. 

7823.  Professor  Sliaiid.']  If  the  Council  had  resolved  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the 
building,  and  perhaps  on  the  security  also  of  their  other  endowments,  what  rate  of  interest  would  they 
have  liad  to  pay  for  the  loan,  supposing  they  got  it  in  the  colony? — At  that  time  money  was  obtainable 
at  from  7  to  8  per  cent. — not  hii^hor  than  S  ;  a  few  loans  were  as  low  as  GJ. 

7821.  If,  instead  of  borrowing  money  in  the  colony,  they  had  employed  an  agent  at  Home,  do  you 
think  they  could  have  procured  it  there  at  lower  rates? — I  think  so. 

7825.  At  what  rate  ? — Of  course  when  people  send  money  from  Home  they  eipect  to  get  the 
colonial  rate  for  it.  There  would  not  be  a  great  deal  saved  by  that.  Still  they  might  have  got  the 
money  at  Gi  percent.  There  have  been  loans  advanced  in  Uunedin  at  6i  per  cent.,  although  not 
many.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  money  might  have  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  insurance 
offices  at  7  per  cent. 

782G.  Professor  Sale.']  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  building  was  open  for  sale  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  that  the  University  Council  received  no  better  offer  than  £27,000  ? — There 
were  very  few  people  in  a  position  to  take  up  such  a  property  ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  Council  were  averse  to  selling  to  any  private  individual.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  it 
should  not  be  sold.  It  was  oflered  to  the  Corporation,  and  that  body  was  nibbling  after  it  for  a  time; 
and  peo])]c  gencrallv  thought  that,  if  it  was  going  to  bo  sold,  at  any  rate  it  would  be  transferred  from  one 
public  body  to  another.  The  loss  of  the  hall,  which  was  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  meetings,  &c., 
was  very  much  felt;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a  great  noise  about  it, 
had  it  not  been  that  there  were  so  many  people  interested  in  the  transaction.  It  was  a  very  good 
transaction  for  the  Colonial  Bank,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  I  never  heard  any  other  opinion 
expressed  outside,  than  that  the  property  was  thrown  away. 

7827.  Professor  Brown.]  You  mean  the  interested  parties  were  those  who  would  have  made  a  noise 
had  the  sale  been  to  any  one  else? — Yes.  I  think  there  would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  public  feeling 
shown,  if  the  property  had  been  sold  to  a  private  speculator,  for  instance. 

7828.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  people  interested  in  the  Colonial  Bank  on  the  Council  of  the 
University? — No  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  anything  of  that  sort.  That  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which 
can  easily  be  ascertained.  The  bank  was  a  quasi  public  body,  and  it  got  the  building.  However,  these 
are  all  opinions.  As  to  the  value,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  It  would  have  paid  the  Council — 
whether  they  could  have  rented  it,  or  borrowed,  or  not — to  have  stuck  to  the  property,  which  should 
never  have  been  sold  at  any  such  figure  as  that  which  was  paid  for  it.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
£50,000  is  an  excessive  valuation. 

7829.  Profrssor  Shand.]  Is  a  property  of  that  sort  likely  to  increase  largely  in  value  ? — It  is  a 
common  saving  that  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold ;  but  a  more  appropriate  saying  would  be,  that  some 
day  or  other  it  will  be  worth  as  many  sovereigns  as  could  be  placed  over  its  area.  There  is  no  saying 
what  that  property  may  be  worth  in  the  future. 

7830.  Professor  Cook.']  You  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  sites  in  Dunedin? — Yes,  undoubtedly 
the  best  site. 

7831.  Professor  Sale.]  Do  you  think  that  a  property  of  that  sort  is  more  likely  to  increase  in  value, 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  than  a  property  of  the  same  value  at  present  consisting  of  pastoral 
lands  ? — So  much  would  depend  upon  what  the  pastoral  lands  were,  and  where  they  were  situated.  It 
is  a  very  wide  thing  to  compare  properties  of  that  sort.  You  might  hit  upon  pastoral  lands  that  would 
become  central  through  the  extension  of  railways,  and  acquire  as  great  a  value  as  town  lands ;  or 
pastoral  hinds  that  would  become  available  for  agriculture,  and  a  large  area  would  yield  a  large  return. 
But  the  old  University  site  is  a  property  which  is  more  likely  to  increase  in  value  than  any  other  in 
Dunedin,  or  as  likely.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  the  University  Council  advertised  the 
property  for  sale.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  who  had  not  much  to  do  with  selling 
property,  and  who  was  only  in  Dunedin  when  he  was  not  in  the  Assembly ;  and  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing of  an  advertisement  about  it.  I  was  very  much  tempted  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  at  the  time, 
but  I  felt  that,  if  I  did,  it  might  be  thought  it  was  because  I  had  not  the  selling  of  the  property.  But 
I  regretted  it  very  much,  having  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  University. 

7832.  Professor  SJiand.]  What  are  the  circumstances  that  give  such  a  high  value  to  this  site  ? — It 
is  situated  in  the  verv  heart  of  the  city,  close  to  the  wharf,  the  railway  station,  the  post  office,  the 
telegraph  office,  and  the  customhouse ;  and  is  in  the  centre,  between  the  part  of  the  city  which  extends 
northwards  and  that  which  extends  southwards.  The  business  part  of  the  city,  you  may  say,  is  pretty- 
evenly  balanced,  north  and  south,  from  that  point.  At  one  time,  the  head  of  Jetty  Street,  the  end  of 
Manse  Street,  and  the  foot  of  Stafford  Street,  were  considered  the  commercial  centre,  the  Post  Office 
being  then  in  that  locality.  But  the  centre  has  now  shifted  down  to  the  junction  of  Eattray,  Princes, 
and  High  Streets,  which  is  just  where  the  University  building  is. 

7833.  Eev.  TV.  E.  Miilgnn.]  It  has  been  stated  that,  although  the  site  is  valuable,  the  existence  of 
the  building  upon  it  was  rather  a  drawback  than  an  advantage  to  the  property  ? — Undoubtedly,  the 
huilding  was  a  bit  of  a  white  elephant ;  but  then  it;  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  sum  I  have  put 
down  for  it,  and  the  character  of  the  building  was  very  good — the  foundations  were  particularly  good 
and  strong. 

7834.  Professor  Sale.]  "Would  those  foundations  be  valuable,  supposing  the  building  itself  were 
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removed  ?    -'I'lml.  Im  inoro  II  (iiiCMlidii  for  III!  iircliilcci,  or  ii  biiildor ;  bill    I    Imvis  very   littlo  doubt  Uicy    ifr.  K.  Oiltiet. 
iMuM  liii  iilili/.cd.  

7H;iri,    l''(ii'  n  building  of  iiIiikimI  iiiiy  liindi' — 'I'bo  bind  iibuio  wuh  wortli  liioro  liioiioy  Uinn  wbh  paid      July  6,  1870. 
fur  tli«  l)uililiii|^  iiiid  NJIc.      I  biiv(<  MO  licNiliUion  in  Hiiyin;^  that. 

7s:)(i.  Villi  (bink,  tlicn,  tiiut  in  iiiiy  I'liic  it.  would  biivo  boon  wiHO  for  tlio  I'nivorMily  Couiioil  to  liavo 
Btuok  ti)  tbo  |iro|H'rly  ?■  A'vH  ;  1  t  bin  it  ho.  ( )f  con  rue  it  in  a  (lUi'Hlion  on  wiiicii  otlierM  can  yive  a  botter 
o|iiiiion  tluiii  I  iMii  :  but,  in  my  opinion,  I'l'oin  wbnt  I  Haw  of  tho  workin<{  of  llio  I'nivcrxity,  an<l  the 
jnirponcH  to  wliicii  ibo  biiiidinf;  \\:\n  |)iil  at  ibnt.  linio,  I  do  not  tbink  tboro  wan  any  Hindi  (,'roal  detri- 
iiioiil  MM  to  nci'csMiliilo  a  Hai'i'ilici'.  I  tbink  tbal  tb(<  (JnivorHity  couKI  liavu  boon  ooniluclod  in  tbat 
buiblin;;  for  a  iiiiiiib(>r  of  yearn,  mil  11  tlio  ^'I'owl  li  of  I  lie  plaeo  liolpod  tlio  ulili/.alion  of  MUcb  a  building;  ; 
I'ocauso,  of  eoiirMo,  if  tbo  ("oiincil  liiid  deleriiiined  to  eoiivort  it  into  (dllcoH,  hoiiio  time  would  olapHO 
lieloro  tlio  doniand  would  bo  sueli  as  to  abHoib  llieni  all.  l''or  inHtancc,  tbijre  in  a  portion  of  llic  build- 
in;.;  unlot  JuHt  now;  but  I  liavo  no  doubt  it  will  noon  all  bo  let.  1  liavo  no  doubt  tbat  in  a  very 
few  joam  tbat  biiiUliiif;  will  boeoiuo  ono  of  tho  most  valuable  buildings  in  J)tmodin,  even  iudopondent 
of  tbo  bank.     Tbercforo  I  tbink  it  was  a  niislakcn  ])olicy  to  soil  it. 

7837.  Ifrr.  J/l  J'J.  Miih/nn.]  SujipoHiiig  tbat  (bo  UniTorsity  Council  had  decided  that  it  was  advis- 
able to  erect  oilier  luiildin^iH  for  tbo  University,  what,  in  youropinioii,  would  have  beeu  Ibo  best  mode 
of  obtainiui,'  funds  for  tbal  piirpo.sc  ? — I  have  always  tliouglit,  and  i.  said  bo  at  the  time,  that  their 
proper  course  w.is  to  borrow,  supposing  it  to  be  necessary,  wliich  I  do  not  think  it  was. 


Monday,  7Tn  July,  1879. 

PllESKNT  : 

Professor  Brown  in  tho  chair. 


Professor  Cook, 

Eov.  W.  J.  Ilabens  (Secretary), 

Eev.  "W.  E.  Mulgan, 


Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Shand, 
Professor  Ulrich. 


The  Hon.  W.  H.  Eetnolds,  INI.L.C,  was  sworn  and  examined.  Eon.W.Reynolds. 

7838.  Professor  Broim.']  Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Property  Board? — No;  

there  is  no  regular  chairman.     I  am  a  member  of  the  Board.  ^^^  '<  ^°>^- 

7839.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — I  am  ono  of  the  original  trustees.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  18GC,  and  I  was  one  of  the  trustees  named  in  that 
Act. 

7840.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  origin  of  that  trust? — 1  do  not  admit  that  this  Commission 
has  any  right  to  ask  any  question  regarding  this  trust.  I  have  taken  a  legal  opinion  upon  it,  and 
I  am  advised  that  the  Couimissiouers'  powers  do  not  extend  to  this.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  auswer  any  question  that  may  be  put  to  me.  Ton  will  find  all  about  the  origin  of 
the  trust  in  a  hook  written  "by  the  Kev.  ilr.  Gillies.  That  book  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the 
whole  settlement  when  this  endowment  took  place.  But,  as  you  seem  to  wish  for  further  information, 
or  wish  to  get  it  from  members  of  the  Board,  I  will  tell  you.  The  Isew  Zealand  Company  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  an  association  of  lay  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Tiiose  lay  members 
became  members  of  what  was  called  the  Otago  Association.  They  were  to  purchase  laud  from  the  K"ew 
Zealaud  Company,  for  which  they  w^ere  to  pay  10s.  an  acre  in  reality,  but  they  nominally  paid  £2  an 
acre  for  it.  One-eighth  of  this  was  to  go  towards  the  purchase  of  an  endowment  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  endowment  I  hold  to  be  as  much  private  property  as  is  my  own  private  property.  This 
endowment  was  purchased  by  an  association  of  lay  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  all 
the  purchasers  under  them  became  specially  interested  in  all  those  reserves.  I  was  one  of  the  pur- 
chasers, and  of  course  1  became  a  member  of  the  association  in  consequence. 

7811.  And  was  the  sole  purpose  of  this  one-eighth  for  religion? — It  was  for  religious  and  educa- 
tional purposes  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  church  to  be  established  here. 
That  was  its  origin. 

7812.  Can  you  tell  us  what  led  to  the  Act  of  18G6  ?  If  it  is  a  private  rrust,  can  you  tell  us  why 
there  wa»  an  Act  passed  concerning  it  in  18G6  ? — It  was  thought  advisable  to  have  an  Act  passed.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  any  great  necessity  for  it,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
portion  that  was  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  Board,  and  also  the  original  members  of 
the  association,  felt  that  there  wag  a  difficulty.  Of  courie,  the  endowment  might  have  been  devoted  to 
educational  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland ;  but,  seeing 
that  the  Provincial  Government  was  then  supplying  the  necessities  of  education,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  take  it  out  of  that  category  altogether,  and  to  devote  it  to  some  higher  branch  of  education. 

7843.  Eev.  TV.  J.  JSabens.]  You  mean  that  the  Provincial  Government  was  supplying  the  means 
for  primary  education? — Tes ;  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  that  this  fuud  should  be  devoted  to 
denominational  schools  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

7814.  Professor  Brown.]  Can  you  tell  us  the  exact  purpose  to  which  this  Act  devoted  the  endow- 
ment?— The  Act  itself  explains  that  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  literary  chair  or  chairs 
in  any  college  or  University  in  the  Province  of  Otago. 

7845.  Professor  Shand.]  That  refers  to  one-third  of  the  proceeds  ?— Tes  ;  one-third  is  the  educa- 
tional portion. 

781G.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1S6G,  in  dividing  the  endowment  into  an  ecclesiastical 
fund  and  an  educational  fund,  secularized  the  educational  one-third  ? — Yes  ;  I  consider  it  did.  I  may 
be  misquoting  the  words  of  the  Act,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  Act  provides  for  the  endowment  of 
a  literary  chair  or  chairs  in  any  college  or  Univcrsily  which  shall  be  established  or  shall  exist  in  Otago. 
I  had  charge  of  the  Act  in  Parliament,  and  I  certainly  understood  that  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  secular 
chair  or  chiiir.1,  and  up  to  the  present  it  has  always  been  understood  by  the  Board  that  it  was  to  be 
deyoted  to  secular  chairs. 
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Jlon.V'.Sci/nolds.         7847.  I  find,  in  another  clause  of  the  Act,  that  with  the  proceeds  of  the  two-thirds,  called  the 

ecclesiastical  fund,  a  theological  chair  or  chaim  may  be  cHtablislied  ? — Yes  ;  the  Synod  may  establiah 

July  7, 1879.     ^nd  endow  theological  chairs  out  of  part  of  the  two-thirdd  for  the  ecclesiastical  fund. 

7!S48.  Does  not  the  giving  of  express  power  to  the  Synod  to  endow  theological  chairs  out  of  the 
two-thirds,  strengthen  your  opinion  that  the  one-third  was  intended  to  be  secularized  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  that  wliatevor,  and  I  do  not  ihink  you  will  find  a  single  member  of  the  Church  Property 
Board  who  is  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  little  dispute, 
between  tlie  Synod  and  the  Churcii  Property  Board,  about  the  appointment  of  jirofessors. 

7s49.  It  is  stated  in  the  clause  that  deals  with  the  application  of  the  educational  fund — that  is,  the 
portion  meant  to  be  secularized  by  the  Act — tliat  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  or  endowment  of  a 
literary  chair  or  cliairs  in  any  collego  or  University  that  shall  be  erected,  or  shall  ctist  in  the  Province 
of  Otago.  Is  there  now  any  institution  in  Otago  that  answers  that  description  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  the 
University  of  Otago. 

7850.  Is  there  any  other  institution  tliat  would  answer  the  description  ? — There  is  no  other. 

7851.  If  it  were  proposed  to  apply  this  fund  to  a  chair  in,  say,  a  theological  college  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  legal  application  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
a  legal  opinion,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  this  much  :  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Churcli  Property  Board 
will  even  agree  to  do  so.  The  Board  has  a  certain  control.  The  Synod  may  say,  "  We  desire  so-and- 
so  done,"  but  the  Board  are  not  bound  to  make  the  appoiittment. 

7852.  Is  it  impossible,  under  the  Act,  for  the  Synod  to  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Church 
Property  Board  ? — That  is  a  legal  question.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  they  can.  But,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  upon  that  point,  the  sooner  it  is  set  right  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  better. 

7853.  "We  have  it  in  evidence  that  this  fund  is  now  in  a  position  to  endow  a  second  chair? — Yes. 

7854.  I  understand  it  has  been  for  some  years  in  that  position.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission why  a  second  chair  has  not  yet  been  endowed  ? — It  is  some  years  since  the  Board  intimated  to 
the  Synod  that  there  would  be  sufljcient  funds,  by  the  time  a  professor  could  be  got,  to  endow  another 
chair;  and  I  tliink  the  suggestion  was,  that  the  chair  should  be  English  language  and  literature.  The 
Synod  took  another  view,  and  they  wanted  to  establish  a  chair  which  the  Church  Property  Board 
thought  was  already  occupied,  and  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Macgregor.  Thus  the  question  has 
been  hung  up. 

7855.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  Synod  and  the  Church  Property 
Board  ? — I  presume  that  is  it.  At  any  rate,  nothing  has  been  done,  so  that  the  funds  have  since  been 
accumulating. 

7856.  Has  any  official  communication  been  made  to  the  University  Council,  that  the  funds  are  in 
this  position  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  an  official  communication  to  the  University  Council.  I  think  a  com- 
munication was  sent  both  to  the  Synod  and  the  University  Council.  I  have  been  away  so  much  that 
I  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  communication ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  it 
asked  suggestions  from  the  University  Council  as  to  what  chair  would  be  necessary,  and  also  stated 
that  we  thought  a  chair  of  English  language  and  literature  would  be  the  best  one  to  found.  That  is 
my  impression,  but  I  cannot  be  very  certain  about  it. 

7857.  Supposing  even  that  the  Church  Property  Board  and  the  Synod  were  at  one,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  chair  to  be  established,  do  you  think  it  would  follow  that  the  University  Council 
Avould  be  obliged  to  accept  the  chair  ? — No  ;  of  course  the  University  Council  could  decline.  But  my 
idea  is — and  the  idea  of  the  Board  was — that  the  Synod,  the  Board,  and  the  University  Council  should 
go  hand  in  hand — that  the  Synod  and  the  Board  should  receive  suggestions  from  the  University  Coun- 
cil ;  because  it  is  of  no  use  for  one  to  fight  against  the  other.    It  must  be  done  by  mutual  agreement. 

7858.  Sev.  W.  J.  Kabe)ts.'\  If  the  Synod  should  determine  upon  one  course — say  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  certain  chair — and  the  University  Council  should  refuse  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the 
Synod,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  trustees  would  be  utterly  unable  to  discharge  their  trust  during 
the  continuance  of  sucli  a  deadlock  ? — They  would  be  unable  to  make  any  appointment.  The  fund 
would  go  on  accumulating.    That  is,  if  the  Church  Property  Board  agreed  with  the  University  Council. 

7859.  "Would  it  not  be  just  the  same  if  the  Synod  and  the  Church  Property  Board  agreed  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  chair,  and  the  University  Council  would  not  accept  that  chair  ? — It  would  be 
just  the  same.  The  result  would  be  that  the  fund  would  be  locked  up,  as  at  present ;  and  that  might 
continue  indefinitely. 

78CO.  Professo)-  Shand.']  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  greater  evil  might  take  place  ?  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  Synod  and  the  Church  Property  Board,  if  acting  together,  to  nominate  a  person  to  hold 
a  certain  professorship,  and  that  that  person  might  not  afterwards  be  accepted  by  the  University 
Council  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Board  would  ever  proceed  so  far  as  that.  I  believe  the  Board  would 
have  more  good  sense,  than  to  make  an  appointment  without  the  concurrence  of  the  University  Council. 

7861.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  legal  way  of  getting  out  of  such  a 
difficulty  ? — As  a  member  of  the  Board  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  some  legal  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

7b(32.  Of  course  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  further  legislation  ? — I  do  not  see  any  other 
way  out  of  the  difiiculty,  unless  an  agreement  can  be  come  to. 

7863.  Would  you  indicate  the  provisions  of  a  measure  which  you  think  would  answer  this 
purpose? — My  own  impression,  as  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  has  taken  a  very  active 
interest  in  it  since  its  foundation  here,  is  that  the  Synod  should  relinquish  all  control  over  that  fund, 
and  leave  it  to  the  Church  Property  Board  and  the  University  Council  to  decide  what  chair  shall  be 
established. 

7804.  AVould  you  require  those  two  bodies  to  agree  upon  any  course  ?  If  you  left  it  to  those  two 
bodies  to  agree  upon  any  course,  might  not  a  deadluck  still  take  place? — I  do  not  know  whether  you 
saw  Mr.  Stout's  Bill  of  last  session.  I  consider  that  that  Bill  would  have  answered  the  purpose  and 
met  the  case.  It  was  an  admirable  Bill.  In  the  event  of  there  being  any  deadlock,  it  was  to  be 
referred  to  the  Oovernor  in  Council. 
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78C>'t.  Woiilil  llin  riiurc'li  Trnnorty  Bonrd  bo  in  fiivoiir  of  »urli  a  nioaituro  ? — My  conviction  iHtlmt  Uon.W.ltrynoldi, 
tlicy  Wdiilil  liiiil  it  wilii  i^ri'iil.  MiiliHliiftion.     I  tliitik  ho  from  wlinl  linn  liikr'n  placo  nt  (ho  ISonrd.  _ 

7^(i(i.  J>ii  (Ik  y  pnipoHO  to  iiitroiliii'c  imrli  u  iiicnHiiic  llioniKclvcH  ?— 1  ilo  not  lliink  ko.  July  7,  18/0. 

7M17.  Am  II  iiiciiilx'r  of  llid  I'liivcrHily  C'uuncil,  nrc  you  nwiiii)  wlictlicr  tlml  body  prnpoiiON  fo  iii- 
(riMliico  or  promotn  miy  inciiHiu'o 'F — 1  iiin  no!  iiwiiio  of  it.  1  bavo  not  board  of  nny  movoinent  in  tbiit 
iliri'ctioii.  1  ('(^rtlli^Iy  uiidcrHlood  tbut  Mr.  Nloiit  wiin  Moing  to  introdut'o  Iiin  Hill  again  tbis  HOHnion.  I 
tliiiik  every  ono  nmlerNtood  tbo  naino,  nm!  ('("nHi'iiucntly  no  aulioa  baa  been  taken.  Jlut  bin  rcvigning 
liiH  Ncal  luiN  (ilni'od  it  in  ii  ilillVriMit  ])oHilion. 

7siiS.  J'rofi'ssor  Jirown.]  dm  yon  Icll  nH  wlint  is  Ibc  proKent  PHliniatod  value  of  llio  cutnto  ?  -  I 
cannot  do  ho  at  (bo  prcKcnt  moment;  but  I  fbould  decline  aiiswerin^^  tbo  (|neHtion  if  I  could.  I  migbt 
(<•!!  Ilie  iipproxiniud'  vnlno  if  1  «oi-o  to  take  (iino  to  ••aieiilalo  it,  but  I  woiibi  decline  fixing  any  value. 
Jiowrvci',  (bere  eiui  be  no  objeetlon  (o  Mr.  Smitb,  tbe  factor,  ^living  tlje  revenue  d<rive<l  from  it. 

7sili).  Wonld  yon  refer  tbe  qucfition  to  bim  ? — No.  1  do  not  know  wbetlier  bo  will  give  it  or  not. 
I  could  not,  williout  referring  to  tbe  proportiow,  give  tbo  exact  value  ;  but,  if  1  came  prepared,  I  would 
decline  to  nn.swer  tbe  <]ncstion. 

7S70.   I'rqfi's.ior  Sfitiiu/.]   Are  tbe  aeeountH  audited  by  a  public  nutbority  ? — No. 

7871.  l.f  there  any  uliitement  of  tbe  conditiou  of  tbe  fund  presented  to  the  Synod? — TcB ;  every 
year. 

7572.  Are  tboso  aeoounl.s  pnbli.sbcd  ? — Yes. 

7573.  Can  you  tell  us  tbe  income  and  expenses  of  management  of  tbo  onc-tbird  of  tbo  Church 
Pi'operty  Tru.'it  devoted  to  education? — Tiic  wbole  of  (bat  information  is  to  bo  found  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Synod's  procccding.-i,  wbich  tbe  factor,  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  can  supply. 

Mr.  Edmund  Smttu  was  sworn  and  examined.  Mi:  E.  Smith. 

7S71-.  Piofi'ssnr  JSroicn.]    Arc  you  secretary  of   the   Church    Property   Board? — Yes.      I   am     t  i  VToto 
gencrnlly  called  "  factor."  ''"'^  ^'  ^^'''• 

7875.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — About  sixteen  years. 

787(!.  Can  you  tell  us  the  exact  income  of  the  one-third  of  that  property  devoted  to  educational 
]nirpo»cs? — Before  doing  fo,  may  I  bo  allowed  to  remark  that  some  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
(""hnrch  Property  Board  think  that  this  Commission  is  travelling  outside  its  scope.  I  regard  myoclf 
merely  as  the  servant  of  tbo  Boaid,  and  I  do  not  know  whelbcr  you  will  force  me  to  give  evidence,  in. 
tbo  face  of  the  feeling  of  the  Board. 

7s77.  Mv.  Ivevnidils  has  stated  tbo  same,  and  has  communicafcd  so  much  information  to  us. — I 
regard  myself  merely  in  the  light  of  servant  of  the  Board,  and  1  do  not  know  whether  I  am  justified  in 
giving  information,  unless  you  compel  me  to  do  so. 

7.s7>>.  But  are  yOu  willing  to  give  information  ? — Personnlly,  I  have  no  objcetiou. 

7879.  Can  you  state  tbo  present  income  from  the  educational  oue-third  ? — The  gross  income  from 
this  partieul.ir  I'uiul  last  year  was  £1,000. 

7SS0.  How  much  of  iliat  was  paid  out  for  tbe  first  chair  founded  ? — £G12  10s. :  salary  for  12i  months. 

7881.  How  much  is  there  remaining? — There  was  some  commission  to  be  deducted  from  that. 
There  was  aotu.ally  paid  out  last  year,  for  salai'y  and  commission,  £019  (omitting  shillings  and  pence). 

7S82.  Does  that  incUulc  tbo  whole  expense  of  the  trust  ? — No  ;  the  revenue  of  this  portion  of  the 
trust  is  at  present  derived  from  two  souircs.  First,  one-third  of  the  net  rentals  of  properties ;  and 
second,  interest  derivable  from  tbe  arcumulated  surplus  of  tbis  third.  Tbe  commission  included  in 
this  £019  is  thiit  charged  on  the  interest  only. 

7883.  What  yearly  income  have  you  remaining  for  disposal  ? — Between  £800  and  £900. 

788-1.  Is  that  after  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  one-third  are  paid  ? — Yes.  Still,  iu  prospect 
of  a  second  chair  being  endowed,  the  income  in  future  will  scarcely  amount  to  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
surplus  has  been  accumulating  gradually,  and  is  invested  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  bring  in  further 
iuco'.ne. 

7885.  IieL\  TV.  J.  Halens.']  That  is,  the  amount  you  mention  includes  interest  on  deposit  ? — On 
mortgage. 

788G.  "What  is  the  amount  of  the  reserve  now  r — £5,150.  That  is  cash  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  at; 
the  present  time. 

7887.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  estate  is  producing  a  fair  revenue,  in  proportion  to  its  actual 
value? — I  am.  In  some  instances  we  are  not  getting  the  exorbitant  rents  that  others  are  ;  but  I  think 
we  are  getting  fair  rents. 

7888.  Are  they  such  rents  as  any  reasonable  individual  dealing  with  such  property  ought  to  get? — 
Clearly. 

7889.  Professor  Shaml].  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  first  intimation  was  made  to  the  University 
Council,  that  the  funds  could  support  another  chair  iu  addition  to  the  chair  already  supported? — I 
could  if  I  bad  the  minute  books  here.  At  all  events,  it  was  about  the  time  we  had  an  additional  £G00 
a  year  coming  in.     I  think  it  was  about  two  or  three  years  ago. 

7S90.  Have  the  funds  in  the  meantime  been  further  accumulating  ? — Yes.  Tbe  revenue  has  in- 
creased in  tbis  way:  !Many  leases  have  fallen  out,  the  original  rentals  of  which  were  very  small.  The 
rentals  from  those  leases  are  now  materially  increased.  For  instance,  farms  in  the  East  Taieri  were 
let  many  years  ago  at  a  rental  of  £1  per  fifty  acres.  Those  farms  are  now  worth  from  20s.  to  25s.  an 
acre. 

7891.  Is  the  revenue  likely  to  increase  rapidly? — No  ;  not  for  some  time. 

7892.  The  salary  of  one  professor  is  already  paid  out  of  this  fund.  Do  the  trustees  hand  over 
the  money  to  the  University  Council  ? — Yes  ;  iu  monthly  payments. 

7893.  You  have  mentioned  a  sum  of  £19  for  commission.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  payment  ? — 
As  factor,  I  collect  the  interest,  and  I  am  paid  by  commission.  The  sum  of  £19  cannot  be  all  com- 
mission.    Portion  of  it  is  commission  ;  and  I  cannot  recollect  what  the  other  portion  is. 

7891.  Professor  Brown.']  What  is  the  extent  of  the  endowment  of  land  ? — Speaking  roughly,  it 
consisted  originally  of  twenty-two  properties.     Each  original  New  Zealand  Company's  property  cou* 
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Hfr.  J?.  Smilh,    pibteJ  of  a  quartcr-acrc  section,  a  tcn-acre  section,  and  a  fifty-acre  section.     Tliat  is  really  the  bulk  of 

it.     There  liavo  bci  n  one  or  two  pi(i])crtieB  ])iirchagcd,  tX"  haiifiiie,  and  so  forth. 

July  7, 1879.  TlsO";.  ProfiKsor  Sliand.]  Can  you  give  u.s  a  ^eiuial  idea  as  to  how  many  years  will  elapse  in  all 

probaliiiity  btloro  a  third  cliair  can  be  establi.-^bed,  taking  the  H.-ilarv  at  £tiuO  a  year  as  befnrc? — I  can- 
not Kav  without  refrrriiig  to  the  record.'.  It  depends  upon  when  the  Icaees  e.\()iro.  But  the  whole  of 
the  leases  have  a  good  ninny  years  to  run. 

71590.  Do  yon  Bupposcit  will  take  |)lacc  in  five  or  six  years? — No.  I  do  not  anticipate  that.  The 
net  receipts  from  rentals  last  year  was  £1,200. 

7m07.  Frofessor  Broun  ]  Can  yon  sup])ly  the  Secretary  with  a  copy  of  the  report  which  Mr.  Eey- 
nolds  told  us  is  i)rintcd  in  the  ))rocccding8  of  the  ISyiind? — Yes;  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  .Svnod's  proceclings.  In  that  report  it  is  a  mere  abstract.  It  simply  shows  the  receipts  and 
e.xpenditure.     1  do  not  think  the  items  of  expenditure  are  KpcciCed. 

Seo.  J.  Copland.  The  Ecv.  James  COPLAND,  M.A.,  ^I.D.,  Ph.D.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

T  I  ~r~iK-n  "sns.  Professor  Broint.']  You  arc  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago 
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and  feoulhland  .•' — Ics. 

7b09.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  proportion  of  the  Churcb  trust  that  is  devoted  to  educational 

purposes  ? — Yes. 

7900.  Do  you  know  wh.at  bodies  arc  concerned  in  the  decision  as  to  the  chairs  that  should  be 
founded  from  that  portion  of  the  trust? — The  Synod  alone. 

7001.  Is  the  Chiirrh  rro|)erty  IJoard  not  concerned? — No;  the  Synod  alone. 

7902.  Jleo.  W.  J.  Jlabcns.']  Has  the  University  Council  no  power  at  all  in  the  matter? — No. 

7903.  Professor  Coo/,-.']  Have  not  the  kirk  sessions? — The  kirk  sesnions  are  required  by  the 
Statute  to  know  what  chair  the  .Synod  has  selected,  before  it  is  finally  settled.  'J'ho  decision  of  the 
Synod  is  first  recorded  in  an  interim  Act.  By  the  Statute,  that  must  be  sent  down  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Church,  and  an  intimation  along  with  it  of  the  day,  at  the  next  sitting,  on  which  the  matter 
will  be  brought  u])  again  for  final  settlement.  The  sessions  have  the  power  to  appear  on  that  day,  and 
say  anything  they  desire  on  the  subject. 

7901.  Profisaor  Brown]  Suppose  the  two  bodies  come  into  conflict — suppose  the  kirk  sessions  do 
not  agree  with  what  the  Synod  suggested — what  would  be  the  result? — The  power  lies  entirely  with 
the  Svnod.  The  kirk  sessions  have  only  the  power  of  appearing,  and  stating  anytliing  they  desire  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  power  then  lies  entirely  with  the  Synod,  after  hearing  them,  to  determine  as  they 
may  see  fit. 

7905.  Then  the  kirk  ses.sions  h.ive  practically  no  power? — No.  They  have  only  the  opportunity 
of  letting  their  voice  be  heard,  before  the  final  decision  \a  arrived  at. 

790G.  But  their  voice  is  of  no  value  in  the  decision? — It  has  a  certain  moral  value.  It  lias  no 
legal  and  positive  power  ;  but  it  has  Avcight. 

7907.  Professor  S/iaiid']  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the  Church  Property  Board  is  also 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  this  determination.  Is  not  that  the  case,  in  terms  of  ihe  Act  ? — No ;  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not.  Section  9  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  Lands  Act  says,  '"The  said 
Trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  apply  the  said  '  Education  Fund  '  (in  accordance  with  regulations  to 
be  made  by  the  said  Synod  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned)  in  the  erection  or  endowment  of  a  literary 
chair  or  chairs  in  any  college  or  University  which  shall  be  erected  or  shall  exist  in  the  Province  of 
Otago,  or  for  either  or  both  of  tiiese  purposes."  Then,  in  the  next  section,  which  states  how  the  regu- 
lations are  to  be  framed,  you  will  find  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  the  trustees.  Section  10 
savs,  "  The  rpgulalions  of  the  said  Synod,  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of  the  said 
Trustees,  shall  be  made  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say  :  Tliey  shall  be  passed  as  an  interim 
Act  of  the  said  Synod,  and  a  |)riutcd  copy  of  such  Act,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  day  on  which  the 
said  Synod  intend  tu  finally  adopt  such  regulations,  shall  be  sent  to  each  minister  who  shall  for  the  time 
being  be  a  member  of  such  Synod,  and  to  the  Session  Clerk  of  each  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Synod,  to  be  submitted  to  the  session  of  the  congregation  of 
which  he  is  Session  Clerk,  and  each  said  session  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  before  the  said  Synod,  and 
to  be  beard  on  the  subject  of  such  regulations,  before  any  such  regulations  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  said  SynoJ,  and  before  any  alteration  shall  be  made  in  any  regulations  which  shall  be  already  in 
force,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Synod  from  time  to  time,  after  hearing  the  said  several  con- 
gregations, to  p;iss  and  adopt  such  regulations,  cither  with  or  without  alter.Ttions  or  amendments,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  expedient."  Tiiere  is  no  mention  made  there  of  the  trustees,  except  that  they  shall 
receive  such  regulations  for  their  guidance,  that  is,  in  paying  out  of  the  funds  the  moneys  which  shall 
be  included  in  the  said  regulations. 

7908.  liev.  TV.  J.  Halens.]  What  oflice  has  the  University  Council,  with  regard  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  offer  of  the  endowment  of  a  chair? — If  I  may  give  an  opinion,  on  a 
matter  which  lies  somewhat  out  of  my  s]diere  in  the  Synod,  I  would  say,  my  opinion  is  that  the  right 
of  the  University  Council  in  the  matter  is  simply  the  right  they  might  have  to  determine  whether  they 
should  accept  any  ofl'cred  endowment  which  might  come  from  any  quarter — they  might  approve  of  the 
purpose,  or  they  might  not.  Of  course  they,  as  the  University  Council,  have  their  own  discretion, 
acting  under  their  own  Act. 

79(;i9.  Then,  if  the  trustees  are  bound  to  apply  this  money  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
chairs  in  some  College,  and  if  there  be  only  one  such  college  in  which  such  chairs  can  be  erected, 
and  if  the  University  Council  may  refuse  to  accept  the  chair  which  the  Synod  proposes,  what  possi- 
bility docs  there  seem  to  you  to  be  of  the  trustees  exercising  their  function  at  all? — The  point  on 
whicii,  I  think,  your  question  implies  a  certain  mistake,  is  in  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  one 
college  in  whicii  any  chair  may  be  erected.  AVe  have  a  colle::e  in  connec;ion  with  the  Presbvterian 
Churih.  and  it  i.<  in  the  option  of  the  Synod  to  erect  and  endow  their  literary  chair  in  that  college; 
and  at  the  prcsi>nt  time  a  proposiil  is  umier  consiicration  having  tha*^  as  its  ])urpose. 

7910.  Frojesior  Shand.']  Docs  that  college  exist  under  the  authority  of  the  public  law  ? — It  exists 
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Ill  oonnoclioii  wllli  llio  oolloaro  fund  wliicli  Iho  Synod  ndiitiiiiHtcrK,     Tlint  coll<>f;o  ii  oroctod,  nnd  wn  Iti-v.  J  Coplani, 
liiivo  at  prcHciit  (irii<  lli('(d')<{itMl  iiiMfcHHor  in  it.  

71MI.    rii((  ()ii('Hlioii  in,  wliotlior  if.  Iiaw  Ixton  civcli'd  or  oxirttn  uiidor  luiy  logul  iiatK.-tion  ?     Uii-i     J "ly  7,  1870. 
il  nny  lc;<:il  NlatiiN?  -I  do  not  ijiiito  undcrxliuid  wliiilyoii  incnn  liy  l<>!{nl  ntiitiiN. 

7!U'.'.  In  tlioro  anytliin^  In  liixliii^'iiiHli  tli:il  i'olli';,'ii  from  a  priv.ilu  follujiu!'  For  fXftmplo,  do  you 
think  il  would  1)0  in  llio  option  of  llio  Synml  to  oroL-t  clciirit  in  a  cojli'i^o  I'oundod  liy  a  [jrivato  indivi- 
dual  ?  Ijot  UM  tako  ()r.il«an\ii  Coll(>^;i'.  Do  you  think  thu  Synod  would  ho  ill  lihurty  to  ori-it  clniirB  in 
thai  (\ill('f,'(<  ?  —  AivMi'din;,'  to  tho  wonU  of  tlii>  Act,  I  pri-Hnino  tlio  Synod'M  powor  ii  uiirontrictcd,  an  to 
tlio  ii.ilnro  ol'  till'  fiill.'L;o  or  UnivorMily  in  which  tlicy  may  cho  iho  to  t-roct  (.•liaim. 

7i)l;i.  Do  you  think,  tlioii,  tlial  tho  Synod  could  endow  cliairx  in  Orakanui  Colloj;o? — Well,  wo 
havo  not  hid  that  hd'oro  m  \V^o  liivo  had  under  our  ooiiMiiloiMtion  tho  ondowmont  of  cliairH  in  tlio 
Collc;;o  (d'  tho  l'rc.shytori:ni  t'liurdi,  wliicli  in  HU]iporlcd  out  of  our  collcj^i)  fuud*  ;  and  tho  tcrinn  of 
section  !)  of  tho  Act  arc  univBtrictod. 

"!)!  I'.  When  you  look  at  Bcclion  7  (d'  tho  Acf,  wiiich  "{ivcH  power  to  tho  Sviioil  to  employ  a 
]>arl  of  Iho  roiiiaiiiing  two-thirds  of  this  fund,  calle<l  tho  "  occlosiaHlical  fund,"  in  Iho  endowment  of 
any  tluxdo^ical  cliair  or  chairs  iu  connection  with  tho  said  Presbyterian  Church,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  excludes  tho  possihility  of  your  iiitorpretalion  of  clauso  0  ? — No.  In  that  same  section  it 
slates,  in  very  nearly  tho  same  words  as  in  clause  !),  that  such  thcolo;;ical  chair  or  chairs  in  connection 
with  tho  said  Presbytci  ian  C'liurch  of  Ola;;o  may  bo  onduwcd  in  niiy  colle^^o  or  University  which  may 
hereafter  bo  crccleil  in  tho  said  Province  of  Otago,  or  any  or  either  of  such  purposes.  So  that,  inter- 
preting the  words  in  section  9,  "any  college  or  University,"  in  connection  with  section  7,  it 
cl'-arly  f;ive.s  sanction  to  the  Synod's  choosing,  if  it  so  desires,  tho  Presbyterian  College  instead  of  any 
other  college.* 

701o.  Hut,  on  tlio  other  hand,  does  not  tho  wording  of  section  7  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
propriety  of  e.-tablishing  oven  theological  chiiirs  in  any  college  which  may  not  bo  established  by  law? 
— Tho  clause  s.nys,  "  i\ny  cidlcgc  or  Uuivcr^sily  which  iiKiy  hereafter  bo  erected."  It  does  not  even  say 
"  which  shall  exist." 

7015  ^.  I  suppose  "  may  be  erected  "  means,  "which  may  be  erected  under  authority  of  the  law 
by  Act  of  Parliament"? — I  do  not  put  that  interpretation  upon  it,  but  of  course  that  is  a  question 
for  a  lawyer  to  determine. 

701.ti.  Hut,  if  you  read  clauses  7  and  9  togetlicr,  docs  it  not  seem  to  you  that  it  was  clearly 
tho  intcnli(ui  of  the  Assembly,  at  that  time,  to  secularize  tho  one-third  part  which  was  devoted  to 
educational  purposes? — It  was  (he  intention  to  devote  one-third  part  to  the  endowment  of  a  literary 
chair  or  chairs.  If  that  may  bo  called  secularizing,  of  course  in  that  sense  the  one-third  part  was 
secularized,  but  only  in  that  sense. 

7017.  Professor  Cook.l  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  exact  force  of  the  words  "  literary 
cliairs"? — AViihout  atlem|)ting  to  dcQiie  it  strictly,  I  may  say  that  the  Synod  has  always  understood 
the  words  "  literary  chair  "  to  be  used,  in  the  Act,  in  contrast  with  the  words  "  theological  chair."  A 
Bcientitic  chair,  for  example,  would,  I  believe,  fairly  come  under  this  designation,  looking  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  terms  are  used,  "  literary  "  being  distinguished  simply  from  "theological,"  but 
not  from  "  Fcienlinc,"  nor  fnnn  "  |)hil(isopldcal." 

7918.  Eec.  W.  J.  ILalrns.']  Distinguished,  do  you  thiidf,  as  a  libcr.al  education  is  from  teclmieal 
education? — Not  precisely;  but  as  a  technical  theological  education  would  bo  distinguished  from 
education  in  any  branch  of  arts. 

7919.  Professor  S/iaiid.^  Tou  have  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  your  College.  From  what  source 
is  his  salary  paid?  —  Wo  have  two  sources  from  which  we  have  contributed  funds  towards  that  purpose; 
one  being  llie  ecclesiastical  fund,  which  constitutes  tho  two-thirds,  the  oth.cr  being  the  college  fund, 
which  is  entirely  distinct,  and  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  College  have  been  principally  defrayed. 

7920.  Will  you  tell  us  tho  history  of  this  college  fund  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  tho 
early  history  of  it;  but  its  present  position  is  to  be  seen  by^  reference  to  the  Jlev.  Mr.  (^illies's  book. 
You  can  see  the  Act  by  which  it  is  administered,  at  page  92.  There  are  two  properties  administered 
under  that  Act,  which  are  there  defined  ;  but  the  pur))ose  of  the  college  fund  is  defined  iu  page  95  of 
the  Appendix.  AV'ith  regard  to  the  origin,  the  Act  simply  states  in  the  preamble,  "Whereas  by  Crown 
grant  bearing  date,"  so  and  so,  this  section  was  granted  upon  trust.  There  is  one  upou  trust  for  a 
manse,  called  the  Manse  Eeservc,  and  another  upon  trust  for  the  site  of  a  church  and  sehoolhouse  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Churc'.i  of  Otago.  That  is  the  original  statement  of  the  trust. 
Then,  at  page  95,  there  is  a  statement  of  the  application  as  presently  followed  out,  "  And  the  whole 
rents,  issues,  profits,  and  proceeds  arising  from  the  aforesaid  piece  or  parcel  of  land  second  herein- 
before described  shall  bo  applied  towards  tho  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  college  or  other 
educational  institution  in  Diinediu,  and  until  so  applied  shall  b3  invested  in  real  or  (xovernmeut 
securities  for  accumulation  iu  name  of  tho  Superintendent  of  tho  said  province  in  trust  for  the 
aforesaid  purpose." 

7921.  Professor  Brown  1  What  does  this  occur  in  ? — It  is  an  Ordiuanco  of  the  Froviucial  Council, 
dated  5ih  July,  ISGl.     It  was  absented  to  by  Governor  T.  (Joro  Brown  on  the  2nd  August,  18G1. 

7922.  Professor  S/iand']  Tou  say  that  a  proposal  is  now  under  consideration  for  endowing  out  of 
tho  educational  one-third  a  chair  not  in  the  University  of  Otago,  but  in  the  Theological  College. 
When  is  this  proposal  likely  to  come  up  for  decision  ? — It  comes  up  for  settlement  at  the  first  meeting 
of  Synod  in  January  next. 

7923.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  would  be  a  legal  application  of  the  funds,  under  the  present 
Act? — Yes  ;  that  is  my  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  it. 

7921.  Professor  Coo/c]  Do  you  know  of  any  other  proposition  having  been  made  for  the  applica- 
tion of  those  funds  ? — The  position  in  which  the  proposition  is  at  present,  is  exactly  shown  by  citing  the 

*  Tlie  wilncji  wi-hes  to  add:  "Seeti)n  12  states  tli;it  I  lie  I'lvfe  sor  ap;)jinted  sliall  be  'ivmovablo  by  t'le  said  trustees, 
witli  tho  concurrence  of  tlie  said  Synod;'  and  the  liilc  Attornev-Goutral  publicly  slated  Ihat  it  was  therefore  illegal 
for  the  Coimeil  of  Olago  University  to  accept  of  a  chair  eiuloived  under  this  (rust;  so  that  the  chair  must  be  erected 
in  a  college  or  Uuiversily  where  this  reciuireuiout  can  be  giveu  effect  to." — Sec.  R.  Com. 
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Sett.  J.  Copland,  interim  Act  which  haa  been  adopted,  which  is  now  being  sent  down  to  the  kirk  sessions,  which  will  bo 

__        rotiirnoil  to  the  Synod  at  its  next  meetiiig  in  January,  and  the  scttloment  of  which  will  deteniiiuo  ihe 

July  7,  1879.  ai)i)licatioii.  'I'lio  Synod  adopted  the  followinj;  ivgiihilidMs  as  an  interim  Ai-t — tliat  is  to  Hay,  "  (1)  The 
rc!,'ulationH  adopted  by  the  Synod  on  the  IGth  January,  1S70,  are  hereby  ri'si.'inded  ;  a:id  in  liiu  thereof 
tho  Synod  make,  jiass,  and  adopt  tlic  following  rci^ulation.s  as  an  inturiin  Act:  that  is  to  cay,  (2)  It 
shall  bu  lawful  for  tlie  nail  Board  to  pay,  out  of  the  educational  fiuid  referred  to  in  the  said  Act,  to 
any  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Jieonomy,  or  sueii  otht-r  professor  an  whall  bo  duly 
a()poiuted  by  tliis  Faid  Board  to  a  chair  in  any  college  or  University  in  the  Province  of  Otago,  with  the 
concurrence  of  this  Synod,  as  provided  by  section  12  of  tho  said  Act,  tho  sum  of  £G0O  j'early,  or  such 
other  sum  as  the  Synod  may  from  time  to  lime  determine,  as  salary  and  incidental  expenses,  so  long  as 
such  professor  fhall  continue  to  occupy  sui-h  chair." 

7925.  Professor  S/uiiuL]  Supposing  the  Synod  adopted  your  view,  that  it  is  competent  for  them  to 
endow  a  chair  in  the  Theolo!,'ical  College  with  this  fund,  and  the  Church  Property  Board  took  up  tlio 
position  that  thi.s  fund  could  only  bo  applied  to  the  endowment  of  a  chan-  in  some  legally-conatiiuttd 
college  or  University,  what  do  you  think  would  he  the  result  of  that  conllict  ? — 1  cannot  say.  I  sup- 
pose, if  tlie  Synod  in.sistcd  upon  carrying  out  its  legal  power.s,  it  would  simply  apply  for  Icjjal  authority 
to  conslrain  the  trustees  to  fulfil  their  duties — namely,  to  act  according  to  the  regulation  legally  made 
by  tho  Synod. 

7920.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  clause  12  of  "The  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Otago  Lands 
Act,  IStiO,"  which  says,  "  All  professors  to  any  literary  chair  as  aforesaid,  endowed  in  the  whole,  or  to 
tho  extent  of  two-thirds  of  sucli  endowment,  from  the  said  '  education  fund,'  shall  be  appointed  and 
removable  by  the  faid  trustees,  with  the  concurrence  of  tlie  said  Synod."  Docs  it  not  follow  from  that 
that  the  trustees  must  concur  in  any  action  of  tho  Synod  ? — They  must  concur  in  tho  appointment  of 
the  particular  professor.     That  is  all. 

7027.  They  must  not  only  concur,  I  think,  but  they  must  also  appoint? — Yes;  the}' must  appoint. 
But  what  I  meant  just  now  was,  that  their  cmicurrence  is  limited  to  the  appointment  of  a  particular 
profess(>r,  and  not  to  the  selection  of  the  subject.  "  Concurrence,"  in  this  section,  refers  to  their 
having  a  say  in  the  appointment  of  tho  profes.sor;  but  not,  as  I  think  you  indicated  before,  to  their 
having  a  say  in  the  selection  of  the  subject. 

7028.  At  all  events,  if  the  trustees  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  Synod  is  acting  illegally,  could 
they  bo  compelled,  under  the  i)resent  Act,  to  appoint  any  one? — Well,  that  is  a  legal  question,  upon 
which  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion. 

7920.  But  you  seem  to  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  18GG, 
which  1  understand  was  a  compromise,  it  is  still  within  the  discretion  of  the  Synod  to  apply  the  educa- 
tional one-third  to  tlieolonieal  or  ecclesiastical  purposes? — No. 

7930.  Would  not  the  foundation  of  a  literary  chair  in  a  Theological  College  be  applying  the  fund 
to  ecclesiastieal  p'lrposes? — It  is  simply  a  colh'go.  The  Act  regulating  tho  college  fund  docs  not 
define  it  as  a  Theological  College.  The  Act  simply  defines  it  as  a  college,  not  as  a  Theological  College. 
It  says,  ''Towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  college,  or  other  educational  institution  in 
Duuedin." 

7931.  lirv.  IT''.  J.  Ilahens.']  Has  the  Ciiuroh  Property  Board  any  control  over  this  college  fund 
of  which  you  are  now  speaking? — Xo.  "The  Danedin  Church  Lands  Ordinance,  ISGl,"  says  all  tho 
rents,  etc.,  "shall  be  ])aid  to  the  treasurer  for  the  lime  being  of  the  aforesaid  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Otago  ;  and  the  clear  proceeds,  after  deduction  of  tiie  co.sts  of  collection  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  bo  applied  by  the  said  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago." 
Now,  that  is  the  Synod,  and  not  the  trustees.  The  treasurer  who  receives  the  income  is  treasurer  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  acts  under  tho  control  of  the  Synod  as  such. 

7932.  Professor  Shand.']  Do  you  think  the  words  "creelion  and  maintenance  of  a  college  or  other 
cdueatioin;]  institution  in  Dunedin"  can  be  made  to  cover  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College?  Do 
not  tlio-c  words  mean  "  an  institution  for  general  education"  ? — The  Act  only  says,  "  a  college  or  other 
educational  institution,"  and  our  College  fairly  comes  under  that  designation. 

7933.  Do  you  consider  it  is  an  educational  institution  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  words  ? 
— I  consider  it  conies  fairly  under  the  terms  of  the  Act — "a  college  or  otlicr  educational  institution." 

793-1.  lieu.  W.  J.  Jlabens.]  Our  commission  requires  tiiat  we  should  cou-sider  and  re])ort  upon  tho 
eoudition,  value,  and  application  of  all  endov.inents  m.ade  out  of  the  public  estate  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  Inquiries  have  been  made  in  regard  to  all  such  endowments  of  which  the  Commission  wa.s 
aware,  and  I,  as  Secretary  to  tho  Commission,  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  endowment  made  cut  of  the  [lublic  estate  for  the  iiromotion  of  education.  AVould  you  be  so 
good  as  to  supply  us  with  a  statement  of  its  condition,  value,  and  application? — Tiie  only  means  of 
information  which  are  o]ien  to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Synod,  is  a  statement  as  to  the  yearly  value, 
contained  in  the  treasurer's  published  accounts  submitted  to  the  last  meeting  of  Synod.  The  rents 
from  the  college  fund  are  there  stated  at  £902  7s.     I  prcstime  that  is  for  a  year. 

7935.  Can  you  tell  me  the  proper  person  to  apply  to  for  this  information? — The  general  trustees, 
who  are  legally  termed  the  Presbvterian  Church  Board  of  Property. 

7930.  But  they  have  stated  tiiat  they  have  no  property  that  originates  in  Crown  grants.  I  have 
applied  to  them  more  than  once  for  such  information.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  as  Moderator  of  the 
Synod,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  condition,  value,  and  application  of  this  endowment,  beyond  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  publi.shcd  statements  accessible  to  the  public? — Yes.  The  application 
necessarily  comes  under  our  review  as  a  Synod,  but  the  condition  and  value  are  entirely  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  general  trustees. 

7937.  Are  the  general  trustees  the  proper  authorities  to  give  the  information  ? — Yes.  They  take 
the  whole  management  of  the  Churcii  estate  in  respect  to  receiving  money,  attending  to  the  leasing, 
and  everything  of  that  sort.  They  attend  to  the  whole  business  management  of  the  property,  and  they 
do  so  under  regulations  framed  by  the  Synod  in  a  legal  manner. 

793S.  Do  you  ki;ow  if  the  legal  estate  vests  in  tlie  trustees  ? — I  believe  it  docs.  In  a  previous 
answer  I  stated  what  was  reported  in  1S79  to  be  the  rents  from  tho  college  endowment,  namely, 
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.<;002  7h.     I  wns  not  portain  wliotlicr  that  won  for  twolvo  monlln  exactly.     In  tho  report  contained  in  Sev.  J.  Capland. 

thi<  |ifoc(»('(liiiKH  of  ls7S,  I  lliiil  it  Htiitoil  lliiil  till'  iviitH  from  tho  cndowniunt  were  £7Wl  IH:;  intcrOBt  

Dii  ilolifiilinvM  ami  dojionit,  £M  HU.  :  in  all,  .L'srjO  1  1h.  J"'j  7,  1870. 

7llU'.t.  Projfssor  Jirmi'ii.l  Mow  liiis  tbiH  money  boon  npplicd  during  tho  last  two  jeam? — In  tlio 
erection  iind  niuinlcnanco  of  ii  colU'^o. 

7l(l<).  Proji'Hwr  Siilc]  Wlion  did  llii«  coUcgo  como  into  oxiiitunco? — Wlicn  wo  niado  our  flr«t 
appointniont  ol'  n  itrol'cHxur. 

7!)  II.  \\  lii-n  was  llnit? — WlitMi  PiofoHHor  Salniond  wan  appointud,  in  1875.  I  find  lliat,  in  January, 
1S7(5,  tlio  aniiomii'onu'nl  wan  made,  in  a  report  to  tlio  Hynod,  that  letl<-rH  had  heon  received  announcing 
llio  Beii'ction  and  appoiiilnicnt  to  tho  I'rofi'HHorHhip  of  Theolo;,'y,  of  tho  Hev.  William  .Salinond. 

7!)l'2.  Wliero  i.i  tho  collcf^o  buildin:;  ? — Tbcro  i-i  only  a  Hilc  purchaiicd  for  it;  and  a  house  upon 
tho  sito  is  nsi'd  as  a  resilience  lor  tiio  pmleHBor. 

7011!.  'riicii  tluro  is  no  ccdlo;;o  huilding  at  present? — There  is  no  special  cc)lle(,'o  building.  Wo 
have  not  j^ol  one  ereetcd.  A  proposal  is  at  present  imdcr  consideration  I'or  that  purpose.  It  was 
bi-0Uf;ht  l)ifiin<  last  (Synod. 

7!)t  !•.  Where  is  the  sito  for  tho  building? — In  Leith  Street,  Dnnedin,  opposite  tho  Otago  Uiiiver- 
sity  IniiKliiig.     Tlioro  is  half  an  acre,  purchased  out  of  tho  fund,  for  the  purpose. 

7'.)t').  How  many  sludents  are  at  present  attending  the  Colle;;e  ? — I  think  there  arc  three  or  four. 

7!)1().  How  many  were  there  last  year? — 1  think  there  were  two.  Tlio  report  of  tho  Theological 
("'iillege  C'oniniittee,  187!),  f^'ven  to  tho  .Synod  at  its  last  meeting,  docs  not  state  the  atlendanco.  It 
only  says,  "  Vour  C'omniillee  have  to  report  that  Proiessor  Salmond  and  tho  Kev.  iMr.  Watt  (tutor  of 
biblical  criticism)  c.irried  on  their  daises  during  the  usual  winter  session."  I  think  tlicre  were  only 
two  or  three  students. 

7917.  Fi-qfessor  Skaihl.']  Is  their  instruction  only  in  theology? — Yes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Salmond  is 
Professor  of  .Systeuiatic  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

70 IS.  In  your  opinion,  vould  it  be  for  the  public  .idvantago  that  the  educational  one-third  should 
bo  applied  to  the  creclion  of  chairs  in  tho  Theological  College,  rather  than  in  the  University  of  Otago? 
— It  is  not  a  Theological  College.  Although  the  Commilteo  is  called  the  Theological  College  Committee, 
it  is  simply  a  colleno  at  present  used  only  in  respect  to  its  theological  department.  As  to  your  ques- 
tion rcs|)ccting  public  advantage,  I  consider  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  greatly  to 
tho  jiu'iilic  advantage  so  to  use  it. 

7010.  \\'ill  you  state  the  grounds  of  your  opinion? — I  hope  yon  will  understand  that  I  am  only 
giving  my  own  per.<onal  opinion.  I  eaunot  speak  for  the  Synod  or  any  one  else.  The  ground  of  m}' 
own  personal  opinion  iu  giving  that  answer  is  this  :  The  Synod  made,  as  I  consider  it  did,  a  wise 
selection  of  the  subject  for  a  new  chair;  and  when  the  University  Council  declined  to  receive  such 
new  chair,  I  think  it  will  bo  for  tho  public  advantage  that  such  a  chair  should  be  instituted  iu  tho 
manner  in  whieh  the  Synod  desires  it  to  be. 

7050.  What  was  tho  chair  that  tho  Synod  desired  to  establish  ? — A  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
and  political  economy. 

7051.  On  what  grounds  did  tho  Synod  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would  be  the  most 
desirable  chair  to  ereot  ? — 1  cannot  speak  for  the  whole  Synod.  Probably  different  members  would 
have  their  own  views,  and  the  views  of  the  Synod  as  such  are  not  presented  iu  any  foraial  document, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

79o'2.  'We  have  heard  iu  evidence  that  the  University  Couucil  wished  to  have  a  chair  of  English 
language  and  literature  endowed  ? — Tes.     That  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Synod. 

7953.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  chair  of  moral  philosophy  iu  tiie  Theological  College ? — 

No;  in  the  College. 

7951.  Well,  the  Presbyterian  College.  I  call  it  tho  Theological  College,  because  it  is  nothing 
else.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  cl'.air  of  moral  piiilosop'iy  in  the  Theological  College  would  be  of 
greater  advantage  than  a  chair  of  English  language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Otago  ? — • 
Tes — a  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy. 

7055.  Do  you  thiiili  it  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  greater  number  of  students,  or  on  what 
ground  would  il  be  more  for  the  pu])lic  advantage? — I  have  my  own  personal  views  on  th.2  matter,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  of  any  importance  to  the  Commission.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
political  economy  deserves,  at  tho  present  time,  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  can  be  given  to  it  fairly 
by  a  professor  wlio  is  charged  with  the  teaching  of  mental  and  moral  science.  That  is  one  specific 
ground. 

7356.  Are  you  aware,  in  makirig  tliat  statement,  that  political  economy  is  already  taught  three 
hours  per  wc^k  in  the  University  ? — Tes;  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  I  have  mentioned  one  strong 
ground.  Tiien,  another  ground  why  moral  philosophy  should  be  connected  with  it  is,  that  it  has  been 
and  still  is  gener:*lly  recognized  that',  where  the  two  subjects  are  taught,  and  there  is  not  a  separate 
professor  for  each,  moral  pliilosophy  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  political  economy,  rather 
than  in  connection  with  mental  science.     On  that  point,  I  could  quote  a  number  of  authorities. 

7957.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  M}^  question  is  rather  this,  whether  the  esta- 
biishmcut  of  a  chair  for  these  subjects  iu  what  may  be  called  a  private  institution,  would  be  of  greater 
public  advantage  than  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  the  Otago  University,  wdiich  is  a  public  insti- 
tution?-But  the  College  would  be  equally  public,  inasmuch  as  its  classes  would  be  open  to  all 
students,  the  same  as  the  University  of  Otago. 

705S.  Is  it  not  an  institution  intended  for  the  training  of  students  of  theology  for  the  Presbyterian 
Cluirih? — The  theological  eourse  is,  but  this  chair  would  be  open  for  all  literary  students. 

7059.  Professor  Sale.  |  Have  you  had  any  students  who  were  not  training  with  a  view  to  tho 
clerical  profession  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  ? — No  ;  because  we  have  had  only  the 
means  of  training  iu  connection  with  theology.  We  have  sent  all  oar  students  who  are  going  on  for 
tho  Church,  to  acquire  their  literary  training  at  the  University  of  Otago;  so  that  we  have  never  taken 
in  hand  any  literary  training  of  students,  since  the  University  of  Otago  was  instituted. 
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Sev.  J.  Copland.  7900.  But,  iiow  that  you  have  come  to  a  deadlock  with  the  Univercity  of  Otago,  do  you  think  it 

is  time  to  be!,'in  to  set  up  literary  work  yourselves  ? — Yes  ;  in  that  ])articuhir  chair. 

July  7,  1879.  70(!l.  FroffHsor  Slianil.]  \)u  you  think  it  is  likely  that  persons  other  than  students  of  theology 

for  the  J'rcHbytcrian  Church,  will  attend  classes  in  this  Presbyterian  institution  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so,  if 
the  proper  man  is  put  in  as  professor. 

7!)(!2.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Synod,  in  making;  this  selection,  was  actuated  by  considera- 
tion  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  ami  not  by  consideration  for  the  interests  of  their  own  theolof^ical 
students? — 1  think  the  Synod  took  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  whole  public,  who  were 
likely  to  be  benelited  hy  the  advancement  of  education. 

7903.  ProfcKsur  Cook.']  IJid  the  Synod  make  an  offer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  endow  this  chair  in 
the  Ota<;()  University  ? — Yes. 

7!liU.  With  what  result? — It  was  declined. 

70l).5.  On  what  ground  was  it  declined  ? — Here  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  emlosed  in  a  letter  to 
our  eleili,  which  sets  forth  certain  grounds  on  which  they  declined  to  receive  our  chair  :  "  The  Council, 
having  already  a])i)oiuted  a  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  at  the 
request  of  the  trustees  under 'The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Olat;o  Lands  Act,  ISO'J,'  by  whom  the  pro- 
fessor w:is  nominated,  and,  further,  being  advised  by  the  Professorial  Board  that  the  arrangenu-nts 
for  teaching  those  branches  are  sufficient,  consider  it  inexpedient  to  appoint  a  second  professor  to  loach 
the  same  subjects  in  the  University,  and  accordingly  respectfully  decline  the  proposal  now  made  by 
the  Synod." 

7!)(iO.  And  was  it  then  that  the  Synod  considered  the  proposal  of  appointing  a  professor  to  that 
chair  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College? — Yes;  in  the  Presbyterian  College. 

7007.  Professor  Sliaiul.]  Then,  was  not  the  offer  of  the  Synod  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
subject  was  already  represented  in  the  Otago  University,  by  a  professor  appointed  by  the  trustees 
themselves? — That  is  the  ostensible  ground  stated  in  their  resolution  ;  but  we  consider  it  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  facts. 

7908.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Otago  University  by  the  professor 
appointed  by  the  Church  trustees,  or  nominated  by  them  and  accepted  by  the  University  Council  ? — 
The  error  lies  in  this  :  the  resolution  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  or  the  professor  charged  with  teaching  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
had  been  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Synod.  But  the  Synod  simply  endowed  the  chair  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Synod  that  one  professor  should  be  held  suf- 
ficient for  overtaking  the  whole  of  those  subjects.  lie  was  appointed  simply  as  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosoplij'. 

7909.  Professor  Cook.]  Are  you  aware  whether  that  professor  is  more  overworked  at  the  present 
time,  when  chiu'j;ed  with  all  those  subjects,  than  other  members  of  the  profassorial  staff? — That  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  have  no  data  for  giving  an  opinion  that  is  at  all  reliable,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  work  of  a  professor  is  to  be  estimated  simply  by  the  number  of  hours  in  which  he  is  dealing 
with  his  students.  I  consider,  further,  in  respect  to  that  question,  that  those  three  subjects,  and  the 
cognate  subjects  usually  taken  along  with  them,  are  far  too  much  for  any  single  man  to  deal  with 
efficiently. 

7970.  Do  you  consider  that  a  professor  who  had  to  teach  Greek  language  and  literature,  Latin 
language  and  literature,  and  English  language  and  literature,  would  be  overworked  ? — I  would  consider 
that  he  had  too  much  to  do  also. 

7971.  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  object  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  if  it  were  working  cordially  with 
the  University  Council,  to  give  help  in  the  shape  of  chairs  which  were  most  needed? — Yes;  but  that 
would  not  be  their  exclusive  consideration,  because  they  would  look  at  the  permanent  purposes  to  be 
served;  and  one  sjjccial  consideration  that  would  render  that  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  the  Synod 
would  be  this,  that  the  Univer.s;ty  Council  are  likely  to  have  large  and  increasing  funds,  and  are 
likely  to  bo  able  to  supply  additional  professors  to  relieve  those  who  may  have  too  much  work  at  jjre- 
sent  ;  whereas  the  Syuod,  having  only  a  very  limited  fund  to  deal  with,  and  not  being  likely  to  erect 
another  chair  for  a  very  hiiig  time — perhaps  never — would  look  at  some  considerations  which  they 
might  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  permanent  importance. 

7972.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  considerations  are  likely  to  be? — The  nature  of  the  subjects 
themselves.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  appeared  to  the 
Synod — or,  at  least,  to  the  majority — to  be  of  such  permanent  importance  to  the  country  at  large,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  secure  a  pr<ifcssor  who  should  be  charged  specially  with  those  subjects. 

7973.  Do  you  think  the  subject  of  English  language  and  literature  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Synod,  of  permanent  importance  ? — In  comparison  with  those  other  subjects,  it  certainly  is  not.  Of 
course,  I  must  not  be  held  as  speaking  for  the  Synod,  because  a  number  of  our  members  would  have 
preferred  to  take  a  chair  of  English  language  and  literature,  and  they  moved  iu  that  direction;  so  that 
the  matter  xvas  fully  discussed  iu  the  Synod. 

7971.  Per.  If.  J.  Hahens.']  Do  you  think  that  the  Synod  would  be  likely  to  consider  that,  as  this 
fund  is  administered  hy  a  religious  body,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  look  after  the  interests  of  those 
subjects  cognate  with  theolocy,  though  belonging  to  literature,  which  are  more  likely  than  other  subjects 
of  a  literary  kind  to  be  neglected  unless  the  Synod  looks  after  them? — Probably  and  naturally  the 
Synod  would.     Every  body  would  look  after  the  subjects  cognate  to  itself 

7975.  Professor  Shand.']  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Synod  are  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  the 
present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  ?— Some  members  of  the  Synod  are,  but  the  Synod  has  never 
given  an  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

7976.  Has  the  matter  beeu  discussed  in  the  Sj-nod  ? — The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Synod. 
It  happened  to  be  at  a  prirate  meeting;  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  violating  any  confidence  in  stating  the 
fact,  all  the  more  as  it  has  been  misrepresented  abroad.  To  this  extent  and  in  this  form,  that  matter 
has  been  broui;ht  formally  before  the  Synod  :  a  motion  was  tabled,  that  the  Synod  should  rescind  its 
present  regulation,  which  binds  its  own  Church  students  to  attend  the  moral  philosophy  chair  in  the 
University.     That  motion  was  tabled,  and  that  motion  was  not  seconded. 
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7077.  Ill  yo'.ir  opinion  wnn  llio  Synod  nrlimlcil,  in  inukin;;  tliin  propoHal,  I)y  a  iIuhIpo  to  control  tlio   Bee.  J.  Copland. 

tcnoliinn  of  iiKii'iil  jiliiliiHoiiliy  in  llic  Oliij^o  I'nivcrHity — I  nifiin  \>y  ii  (lui»irc  to  jiiil  wimt  niiglit  bo  con-  

bIiIci'imI  II  HiilC  niaii  ill  lluil  |iiiHitioii  ?      In  wliifli  |>rn|ioHal  ?  ""v  ••  '878. 

7tl7S.  In  Iho  |ii'i>|i>iHiil  to  i-Hlnlilifli  a  I'liair  of  moral  i)liilo»o|)liy  niiil  politirul  eronuniy  ? — Soino 
iiiriiilii'rN  iiii;.',lit  lliink  lo ;  iiiicl,  I  liaro  no  doiilil,  ili<l  tliiiiK  no,  Tho  Synod  itHvlf,  iiowevor,  gave  no 
o|>iiiiiiii. 

TK"!).  I'rnfflnsor  Coid-  ]  In  view  of  tlm  (|iK'Htion  put  liy  Mr.  IIiihciiM  jiihI  now — rcffrrin^;  lo  tlio 
]iriilialiilily  lliat  an  oi'i'lcMiiiHlioal  body  would,  in  tlio  Hcleclioii  of  cliairH,  prefer  to  endow  cliairH  which 
wore  moro  inliin  iloly  oonnecli'd  willi  tlieolo;;ieal  BtuilirH  tiian  with  othiTM — do  you  not  think  that  a 
chair  of  (Ireek,  I'nr  exaiiiplc,  would  liavo  aiimvered  all  the  reipiirmneiilH  nu-nlioripd  by  Mr.  llabeuH. 
Do  joii  not  think  llu>  Synod  would  have  aelod  wisely  in  ('iidowiiif;  a  chair  of  Greek  iinttend  of  moral 
philosophy  ? — 'I'iio  Synod  considered  that  lircek  was  already  taught  ;  anil  then  thoy  had  in  view  tho 
cimsiduration  1  have  already  rd'crrcd  to,  as  to  the  UuiverMity  Council  having  fuudn  iu  courno  of  time, 
to  eiialile  tlieiii  to  relieve  any  profeH>orH  who  have  too  imifh  work. 

"'.•'I).  Hut  would  not  a  ehair  of  (ireek  have  met  tho  view  which  Mr.  Ilabcna  suggested,  as  well 
m  a  chair  of  moral  pliilosophy  ? — It  does,  iu  one  nensp,  as  being  a  u«eful  subject. 

7llsl.  Ami  cogiialo  to  tiieology? — It  would  certainly  bo  useful  for  literary  training,  and  also  for 
theology. 

7!)82.  Was  tlio  subject  of  establishing  .a  clKiir  of  Greek  considered? — No.  It  was  not  considered. 
There  was  no  motion  submitted  on  that  ])oiiit. 

70S:{.  Do  you  not  lliiuk  that  might  iiavo  helped  tho  University  of  Otago  much  more  than  a  chair 
of  moral  philosopiiy  r — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  have  relieved  tho  Professor  of  Greek,  so  far ; 
but,  looking  at  the  University  as  a  wh(de,  1  consider  tiiat  the  chair  wliicii  the  Synod  desired  to  found 
would  coiuluco  to  tho  interests  of  tho  University  more  than  a  chair  speeitically  for  Greek. 

7!)Sl.  Did  tho  Synod  consider  tho  alternative  chair  recommended  by  the  Professorial  Hoard  of 
tho  University — namely,  a  chair  of  physical  science? — There  was  no  motion  made  regarding  that 
subject. 

7085.  Then  it  was  not  considered  at  all  ? — No  member  formally  proposed  it ;  and  in  that  sense  it; 
was  not  considered  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  considered  iu  discussing  other  motions.  There  were 
two  propositions — one  for  English  language  and  literature,  and  tho  other  for  moral  phllosojihy  and 
political  economy.  Iu  considering  those  propositions,  ])robably  enough  references  were  made  to  other 
subjci'ts  ;  but  there  was  no  formal  motion  placed  before  the  Synod,  jiroposiug  that  a  chair  of  physical 
science  should  be  taken.* 

7nSG.  Froffssor  S'llfi.]  Was  there  before  the  Synod  a  letter  written  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Professorial  Board,  and  a^idresscd  to  the  Council  of  tho  University  of  Otago,  on  the  subject  ? — That 
letter  was  laid  before  the  Synod  at  its  meeting  iu  January  last. 

7!)S7.  Was  that  letter  thoroughly  eonsi.iercd  by  the  Synod? — It  was  pretty  fully  discussed,  and 
a  good  many  remarks  were  passed  upon  it  by  dilVerent  speakers. 

70SS.  Do  you  remember  what  were  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  letter? — I  remember 
physical  science  occurring  in  tlie  letter  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  supported  the  chair  of 
English  literature. 

7S)S0.  Was  it  not  English  literature  in  the  first  instance,  and  physical  science  iu  the  second? — I 
think  so. 

7090.  Professor  Cook.]  Did  the  Synod  take  no  account  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Otago  University, 
at  present,  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  teaching  physical  science  ? — It  was  not  so  stated. 
Personally,  as  a  member  of  the  Synod,  I  understood  that  that  subject  was  connected  with  the  chair  of 
mathematics. 

7991.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  man  to  teach  mathematics  and  physical  science  too  ? — I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  tho  chair  of  mathematics  is  also  charged  with  the  teaching  of 
physical  science. 

7992.  Do  you  think  it  is  humanly  possible  that  any  man  could  teach  those  two  subjects? — I 
think  it  is  lar  too  much. 

7993.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  where  the  two  subjects  were  joined? — I  cannot  recollect  any 
University  in  which  the  same  professor  had  charge  of  the  two  subjects  ;  neither  can  I  recollect  the 
fact  of  the  same  professor  in  any  old  University  having  to  teach  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  literature; 
nor  yet  do  I  recollect  any  professor  in  the  old  Universities  having  to  teach  mental  and  moral  pliilosophy 
and  political  economy. 

7991.  Having  before  you  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  other  professors — one  who  takes 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  language  and  literature,  a  second  who  is  supposed  to  teach  mathematics  in 
all  its  branches  and  physical  science,  and  a  third  who  takes  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic — 
are  you  still  of  opinion  that,  iu  view  of  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  interests  of  education,  to  relieve  the  professor  who  teaches  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
and  logic  ? — Not  solelj"-  on  the  ground  of  relieving  the  professor.  That  is  putting  the  grounds  of  our 
preference  in  a  very  limited  form.  If  we  were  to  restrict  our  attention  simply  to  the  consideration 
which  professor  should  be  soonest  relieved,  we  might  come  to  some  different  opinion.  But,  on  the 
grounds  which  I  indicated  some  time  ago — and  which  included  other  things  besides  that — we  considered 
that  it  was  most  desirable,  iu  the  interests  of  the  University  and  the  country,  that  we  should  choose  a 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy. 

799.J.  Professor  Broicii.']  You  have  stated  that  mental  science  and  moral  philo.sophy  were  the  two 
subjects  of  the  chair  already  founded  by  you  in  the  University.  Am  I  to  understand  that  political 
economy  is  taught  voluntarily? — Political  economy  is  taught,  I  believe,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Council  ;  and  I  may  also  add  that  the  Synod  requested,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  that  instruction 
should  be  given  in  that  subject,  over  and  above  tiie  proper  subjects  of  the  chair.  The  Synod  had  iu 
view  the  likelihood  of  a  political  economy  ehair  being  erected  ;  but,  as  there  was  none,  they  requested 
that  the  Professor  of  Meutal  and  Moral  Philosophy  might  give  instruction  in  that  subject. 

*  Ihe  witnese  wishee  to  add  the  follo'wiiig  words  :  "  Such  a  proposal  was  made  ia  tho  S^nod  a  year  before."— Sec.  R.  Coif, 
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Rev.  J.  Copland.  7000.  Then  (lie  Synod  did  tliink  tbat  tlioso  tlirce  fu1).jccl8  could  bo  (aus'it  by  ono  man? — Tliey 

only    tliouKlit   that",  aw  a  tcinporjiry  aTrant^cnu'nl,  nnd  uritil  a  profcBaor  of   ])oliliial  ccoiioiny  \\i\» 

July  7,  1879.  appointed,  such  iiiKtruction  hlioiild  l)f  given.  I  believe  tln/ro  was  home  request  of  tljatiiatiirc.  Tlio 
prol'esBor  waw  apijointt-d  and  endowed  simply  as  Profci<fior  of  Jlental  and  Moral  Pliilosojiliy  ;  but  tlio 
Council,  I  believe,  have  appointed  him  ProfesBor  of  Mental  and  Moral  I'liilosophy  and  Political 
liconom)'. 

7907.  So  that  thcv  went  beyond  the  inntrnetion  of  tho  Synod? — They  went  beyond  the  endow- 
ment of  the  chnir.  TIk^  request  of  tlic  triiHlccR,  or  tho  commillce  of  the  Synod,  or  tlio  Synod  itself, 
was  that  in  the  nicanfin)e  \.\w  professor  might  give  some  iuBtruction  in  political  economy;  but  it  was 
never  designed  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 

7008.  licv.  W.  J.  JIabeiis.]  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  other  propcrtic.i,  originating  in  Crown 
grant,  that  aro  devoted  to  education  in  connection  with  tho  PrcHbyterian  body,  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  named?— These  arc  the  only  educational  funds  that  we  have:  the  educational  fund 
proper — that  is,  one-third  of  the  general  trust  estate — and  then  the  college  fund.  Wo  can  endow, 
or  partially  endow,  theological  profcs.sorshipa  out  of  our  ecclesiastical  fund.  That  is  all  wc  have  for 
educational  purposes. 

Tuesday,  8tu  Jpi.t,  1S79. 

PHESENT  : 

Professor  Brown  in  the  chair. 


Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan, 
Professor  Sale, 
Professor  Ulrich. 


Professor  Cook, 

Mr.  Cut  ten, 

Ecv.  "W".  J.  ITabous  (Secretary), 

Br.  IMacdonald, 
3Ir.  E.  Stout.  Mr.  Egbert  Stout  was  sworn  and  examined. 

— —  7999.  Professor  Urowit.]  You  have  been,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 

July  8, 1879.     Dunedin  ?— Yes. 

5000.  In  that  position  have  you  become  acquainted  with  the  relations  of  the  Church  Properly 
Trust  to  the  University  of  Otago? — Yes.  I  can  stale  thera  shortly.  Of  cour.^e  I  have  gathered  from 
reading,  as  one  can  only  gather,  the  position  in  which  the  Church  Properly  Tra.?t  and  the  University 
of  Otago  stand. 

5001.  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  account  of  the  niatlor? — TI-.c  position  is  this:  "When  New  Zealand 
was  colonized,  the  New  Zealand  Company  entered  into  arrangementa  with  certain  associations  in  order 
to  bring  out  settlers  to  the  colony.  Those  associations,  in  the  two  instances,  at  least,  of  Otago  and 
Canterbury,  were  connected  with  a  Cluirch.  The  Otago  Settlement  was  eomm'.nced  under  the  ausjiiecs 
of  an  association  which  was  connected  with  tho  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  association  undertook  to  settle  people  in  Otago,  and  on  which  people  who  tctiled  in  Otago  bought 
their  properties,  was  tliat  a  certain  proportion  of  hind,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  olitaiiied 
by  tho  Company  being  invested  in  land,  should  be  set  aside  for  religious  and  educational  pur- 
poses, or,  as  it  was  called,  for  religious  and  educational  uses.  Properties  were  thus  obtained,  and  a 
list  of  them  will  be  found  in  '"The  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Otago  Lands  Act,  ISGG."  The  Free 
Ciiurch  of  Scotland,  as  it;  was  then  called,  settled  liere,  but  after  a  while  that  Church  ceased  to  under- 
take educational  work,  confining  itself  purely  to  religious  work.  The  Provincial  Governmeut  was  then 
in  existence,  and  undertook  educational  work.  The  New  Zealand  Company  ceased  to  carry  on  its 
work,  the  association  also  ceased,  and  the  question  was  then  raised  :  Seeing  that  the  Church  is  not  now 
conducting  educational  affairs,  ought  the  Church  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  beneht  of  the  whole  of  tho 
laud  which  was  given  partly  for  education  and  partly  for  religious  purposes?  In  consequence  of  an 
agitation  which  then  took  place  in  Otago,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  tho 
Provincial  Council  in  ISUO.  They  considered  the  matter  and  rejiorted.  Their  report  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Otago  Provincial  Council,  Session  IX ,  1860,  p.  20. 
Mr.  T.  B.  tTillies  (now  Judge  Gillies)  was  Chairman,  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Comnuttee 
were  :  the  late  Sir  John  Richardson,  Mr.  T.  Dick,  the  late  JTr.  James  lloworth,  and  the  laic  Dr. 
Purdie.  This  Committee  recommended  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  Council  to  still 
further  investigate  the  subject,  and  communicate  with  tho  trustees.  They  also  stated  that,  seeing  the 
province  was  now  undertaking  education,  they  thought  that  some  portion  of  the  trust  property  ought 
to  be  made  available  for  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  they  thought  that  was  ti.e  true 
way  of  carrying  out  the  original  trust.  Nothing  was  done  as  to  appointing  a  Commission 
for  many  years.  Tlie  matter  was  debated  in  the  Provincial  Council,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  cud  of  1865  or  the  beginning  of  186G  that  a  Commission  was  apjiointcd,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  (now  one  of  the  trustees),  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin,  and  the  lion  II.  J.  Miller,  M.L.C.  They 
reported,  and  practically  said  that  the  Provincial  Governmeut  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  trust 
at  all.  Tiiey  stated,  however,  that  thoy  understood  the  trustees  were  v.illing  that  a  part  of  the  pro- 
perty— one-third  or  one-fourth — should  bo  a])plied  to  higher  education — for  a  college  in  Dunedin. 
This  Commission's  rejjort  was  not,  however,  laid  before  the  Provincial  Council  until  it  was  too  late  to 
take  any  action  upon  it.  The  Council  met  twice  a  year,  and  when  it  met  in  spring  the  report  of  tho 
Commission  was  of  no  use,  because  the  General  Assembly  had  dcalc  with  tho  matter  in  the  Act  of  1S66. 
That  Act  provided  that  two-thirds  should  be  applied  to  religious  uses,  and  that  the  income  from  the 
remaining  one-third,  called  the  educational  fund,  sho\dd  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  a  literary 
chair  or  chairs  in  connection  with  some  college  or  University  in  Dunedin.  This  took  place  in  1866, 
but  the  Otago  University  was  not  incorporated  until  lb69.  It  was  because  there  wa'?  a  conflict  between 
"  Tiie  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oiago  Lands  Act,  1S66,"  and  the  Otago  Univerdty  Ordinance  of  1809,  that 
I  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  General  Assembly  last  session.  I  introduced  that  Bdl  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  conflict,  which  is  this :  The  Act  of  lS6i3  provides  that  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  the  professor,  and  also  practically  the  fixing  of  tlie  subject,  is  to  devolve  upon  the  trustees, 
jictiug,  no  doubt,  under  the  direction  of  tho  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  while,  under  "  TW 
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OtB>,'o  UniTcrHity  Ordiimnco,  1800,"  Iho  Council  tiC  llio  Univeriiity  ban  no  power  to  rocoivo  an  one  of  itH     Mr.  B.  8t<ml. 

priiftwHOi'M  any  oiio  who  Ih  not  uii<lor  t.ln>ir  hoIc!  pnwcr  iih  to  uppoiiilmcul  iiiitl  diiichar^ro.     Tlicreforo  I  

Hiiliniilli'il  tiiiil  llio  I'liivorMily  ("iiunrll  coiiM  mil  lulio  ailvitiitiii{o  of  tliu  l'roNliylnriiiii  L'liurcli  endow.  Jul/ 8,  1S79. 
iiii'iil,  nor  I'oiilil  lliii  l'n<Nl)yliirlari  Cliiircli  Ininluim  ^ivd  ii|)  tlioir  powiTM  to  liiu  LiiivorHJIy  (Jijuiii:iI  to 
(ill  tlio  t'liair  in  any  way  liiity  pIciiHod.  My  Kill,  liownvcr,  was  uol  |iaHiiud.  It  wan  tlrHl  thrown  out  by 
lliti  ('(iniuiillcd  of  S(i|i>(Uion  on  llio  tochnical  point  that  it  waH  a  privato  Bill.  Tim  iIoiiH(>,  howcror, 
volcd  llial  i(  waH  not  a  privato  Hill;  hut  it  wan  llifn  loo  lato  in  tbo  RcHnion  to  proceed  with  it.  Hinco 
then,  tho  Synod  wIhIkmI  a  certain  chair  to  bo  cruatod  in  connudioii  with  tho  I'nivorsity,  and  tho  Univor- 
Hity  Council,  Ihinliiiii;  that  hucIi  a  i-liair  wan  not  wanted,  nd'iiHcd  to  accept  it.  Therefore  tho  Synod  of 
the  I'rcNhylcrian  ('luirch  pa.tMed  what  in  termed  an  interim  Act.  Under  their  Act  they  muni  tto  pro- 
ceed, This  interim  Act  authori/.on  the  truHlecH  to  endow  a  ebair  connected  witb  oomo  college,  not 
ncoosNarily  the  Ola^jo  UniverHity.  This  interim  Act  cannot  be  ratiliod,  and  will  not  bo  finally  law, 
until  the  .Synod  meelM  in  January  next,  and  no  doubt  the  matter  may  hu  diHcuHtiod  o^ain.  According 
to  tho  present  Ntatuto,  the  literary  chair  or  chairn  to  bo  OMtabli(<hod  by  the  Synod  need  not  iicceHsarily 
bo  connected  with  tho  Otaj^o  Univcr.sily,  but  may  bo  connected  with  any  college  that  tho  Synod  chooaoH 
to  create,  or  chooses  to  give  tho  literary  chair  or  chaira  to.  I  wioh  to  seo  that  put  an  end  to  for  this 
reason  :  it  seems  to  mo  that  tho  fund  or  trust  ])ro|)orty  was  originally  given  for  the  whole  people  of 
tho  ])rovince  ;  and,  as  the  trustees  wore  willini;  in  ISIJIJ  thai  Iho  fund  should  be  applied  to  purely  literary 
purposes  in  connc'ction  with  some  collc;;e,  it  a])pear8  that  tho  meaning  of  those  who  ])aased  the  law  was, 
thai  the  chairs  should  be  established  in  some  college  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  (-'hurch.  Tho 
]U"("sent  alliludo  of  a  majorily  of  tho  Synod  appears  to  be,  that  thoy  will  take  the  one-third  supposed  to 
go  for  |>urely  literary  purposes,  and  apply  it  to  such  literary  purposes  as  will  best  suit  tho  promulgation 
of  their  own  doctrines.  I  think  tiio  Assembly  ought  to  pass  a  law  to  slop  that,  because  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  violation  of  the  trust. 

S002.  Mr.  Cut/en.^  Do  you  think  tho  Act  binds  them  to  take  any  particular  college  ? — Any  college 
in  Otago. 

8003.  Prq/i:i.<inr  Sroirii.']  1  suppose  that,  legally,  they  can  establish  a  chair  in  a  college  different 
from  the  University  of  Otago? — 1  think  they  can;  although  1  tliink  that  is  only  taking  the  Act 
literally.  Taking  the  spirit  of  the  enactment,  and  what  was  understood  at  the  time,  I  do  not  think 
that  that  was  at  all  meant. 

800.1.  JPrq/i'ssor  Sale.']  Do  you  know  whether,  iu  the  original  foundation  of  the  Otago  Settlement, 
it  was  contemplated  to  found  a  college  or  University  ? — Well,  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  people  who 
were  members  of  the  association. 

S00.5.  Was  it  ever  contem])lated  to  found  more  than  one  college  or  University? — I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  it  was  intended  to  have  a  coUege,  in  addition  to  tho  high  schools.  My  point  is  this  :  In 
England,  whenever  a  person  is  left  by  will  a  sum  of  money  or  property  for  any  special  purpose,  and  it 
is  tbund  that  that  special  purpose  cannot  be  given  effect  to,  the  Courts  of  law,  independently  of  the 
Legislature  altogether,  always  act  on  this  principle — what  is  called  the  cif-pres  doctrine  :  they  will 
carry  out  the  testator's  intention  as  far  as  possible  ;  they  will  say  that  the  money  or  property  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  purpose  which  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  testator's  desire.  It  was  practically  on 
that  principle  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Council  acted,  when  they  recommended  that 
part  of  the  money  should  be  applied  to  educational  purposes.  The  trustees  were  willing  to  do  that; 
and  the  fund  was  then  said  to  be  for  educational  purposes,  as  distinguished  from  theological  purposes  ; 
hence  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  literary  chair  or  chairs.  The  Synod  now  seems 
to  wish  to  make  the  chairs  subservient  to  their  theological  doctrines. 

SOOG.  Professor  Brown.]  You  have  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1866,  and  those  of 
"The  Otago  University  Ordinance,  1S69,"  conflicted.  Can  you  explain  how  a  previous  appointment 
was  made  ? — I  do  not  know  how  the  previous  appointment  was  made.  However,  I  can  say  this :  If 
the  Act  and  the  Ordinance  had  both  been  carried  out,  the  appointment  could  not  have  been  made. 

8007.  Another  statement  you  made  was,  that  the  appointment  was  with  the  Church  trustees ; 
and  not  only  the  appointment,  but  also  practically  the  fixing  of  the  subject  of  the  chair.  Is  that  the 
case  ? — No  doubt  the  trustees  are  not  bound  to  endow  any  chair  the  University  Council  chooses  to  fix 
on.     The  trustees  have  to  fix  what  the  literary  chair  shall  be. 

SOOS.  We  had  it  in  evidence  yesterday,  from  the  Eer.  Dr.  Copland,  that  the  Synod  alone  had  the 
decision  as  to  the  subject  of  the  chair,  and  not  the  trustees.  Is  that  the  case  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  words  of  the  Act,  but  they  practically  mean  this ;  the  Synod  can  say  they  will  pass  an 
interim  Act ;  and  if  they  pass  an  interim  Act,  it  seems  to  me  the  trustees  will  be  bound  to  accept 
what  the  Synod  say. 

8009.  So  you  correct  what  you  have  said  ? — The  trustees  have  the  power.  All  the  Synod  can  do 
is  to  pass  a  regulation  for  the  guidance  of  the  trustees  ;  and  if  the  Synod  does  not  pass  a  regulation, 
the  trustees  can  act.  No  doubt  the  Synod  has  the  controlling  power.  If  the  Synod  pass  a  regulation 
that  no  chair  shall  be  endowed  except  so-and-so,  I  do  not  think  the  trustees  can  dispute  it. 

8010.  Bei\  W.  J.  Habens.]  Tour  objection  to  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  merely  that  it 
renders  a  deadlock  possible,  but  that  it  involves  a  deadlock,  if  the  strict  provisions  of  the  law  are 
carried  out  ? — -Yes  ;  it  involves  a  deadlock  between  the  University,  the  trustees,  and  the  Synod. 

8011.  By  what  means  do  you  propose  to  get  rid  of  that  inherent  defect? — I  propose  that  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  professors  should  rest  solely  with  the  Council  cf  the  University;  because 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  professors  having  two  masters.  Practically  it  amounts  to  that  at  present :  the 
trustees  are  masters,  and  also  the  University  Council. 

8012.  But  is  it  not  actually  the  state  of  afl'airs  now,  that  no  one  can  appoint  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Otago  but  the  Council  of  the  University  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  say  :  that  is  the  law  now. 
I  propose,  as  to  the  selection  of  the  subject,  that  if  the  trustees  and  the  Synod  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  University  on  the  other,  cannot  agree,  then  the  Governor  in  Council  shall  determine.  That  is  my 
remedy. 

8013.  Mr.  Cittteii.]  Then  you  propose  to  bind  the  Synod? — Yes;  to  give  the  chair  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Otago. 
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Mr.  S.  Stout.  8014.  Professor  Sale."]  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  of  1866  to  determino  what  is  meant  by  the 

woi-cIh,  "  anv  pollcfjo  or  University  "  ? — No  ;  there  was  none  cstablislipd  then. 

Julys,  1879.  8015.  Were  any  contemplated  ? — The  matter  bad  been  talked  about  for  years  before  1866.     From 

the  very  first  it  was  always  lield  that  there  was  to  be  a  University  in  Otago.     I  heard  of  it  before 
comin}^  to  Otago. 

SOIG.  Jiev.  W.  J.  IFdhrns.']  From  what  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  Bcltlcmcnt,  do  you  suppose 
that  the  University  wliich  would  be  contemplated  by  the  early  settlers  would  be  a  University  in  wnich 
there  would  probably  be  a  faculty  of  thcolosiy,  or  would  it  be  entirely  a  secular  institution  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  think  that  there  should  bo  a  faculty  of  theology  in  the  University.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  think  that  it  should  bo  similar  to  Edinburgh  University.     That  is  the  pattern. 

S017.  Frofessor  Cook.']  The  Hill  which  you  introduced  having  fallen  through,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  any  steps  in  the  same  direction  will  be  taken  this  session  Y — I  have  heard  that  one  member 
will  lake  it  up  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  ho  will  or  not. 

8018.  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens.]  Did  you  not  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  application  of  this  money  to 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  chair  in  such  a  college  as  it  is  now  jiroposed  to  be  devoted  to,  may 
be  in  accord  with  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  ISGG,  but  is  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 
The  reason  I  give  is  this:  In  the  Act  itself  there  was  due  provision  made  for  what  1  may  term 
ecclesiastical  or  theological  education.  The  literary  chair  or  chairs  spoken  of  were  to  be  purely  for 
secular  purposes.  In  the  Act  it  will  bo  seen  that  a  certain  fund  is  set  apart  for  educational  purposes — 
that  is,  for  endowing  a  college.  It  says  in  effect,  "  Two-thirds  of  the  clear  proceeds  of  the  land  shall 
each  year  be  applied  by  ihe  trustees,  in  accordance  with  regulations  passed  by  the  Synod,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  building  or  repairing  manses  and  churches,  and  endowing  or  aiding  in  the  endowment  of 
any  theological  chair  or  chairs  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  any  college  or  Univer- 
sity, or  any  or  either  of  such  purposes,  according  to  the  said  regulations,  and  shall  be  called  the 
ecclesiastical  fund."  Hence  part  of  the  proceeds  was  to  go  to  purely  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and 
the  remaining  one-third  part  was  to  form  an  educational  fund,  to  be  devoted  purely  to  literary 
purposes.  Therefore  I  submit  that  the  meaning  was,  that  the  literary  purpose  was  not  to  be  a 
theological  purpose,  nor  yet  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  theology. 

8019.  liev.  W.  J.  Jiahens.']  Docs  the  argument  which  you  use  to  establish  your  position,  that  this 
one-lliird  is  not  applicable  to  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  any  denominational  institution,  apply, 
in  your  opinion,  to  another  endowment  made  by  the  Dunodin  Church  Lands  Ordinance  ? — That  is 
what  is  called  the  college  site.  I  have  not  looked  into  that  Ordinance  for  a  long  while  ;  but  I  under- 
stand, from  memory,  that  the  college  was  to  be  in  connection  with  the  Church,  for  the  purpose,  I 
presume,  of  training  ministers;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  used.  The 
words  aro  very  general.     On  the  face  of  the  Ordinance  it  could  be  held  to  apply  to  any  college. 

8019a.  I  observe  the  words  in  this  Church  Lands  Ordinance  are,  "towards  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  college  or  other  educational  institution  in  Duncdin." — That  is  so. 

8020.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  maintain  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  authorities  are  misapplying 
this  trust  in  using  it  for  a  denominational  college? — I  do  not  think  so,  if  their  institution  can  be 
called  a  college  or  educational  institution.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  to  be  not  a  college  because 
it  is  for  training  ministers,  and  is  not  secular. 

8021.  Eeferring  again  to  your  argument  with  regard  to  the  one-third  which  is  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  literary  chairs ;  you  would  not  hold  that  the  proposed  application  of  the  money 
was  at  variance  with  tlic  mere  words  in  the  9th  clause:  "the  endowment  of  a  literary  chair  or 
chairs  in  any  college  or  University  in  the  Province  of  Olago"?  Tou  would  not  hold  that  the  fault 
consists  in  not  paying  proper  respect  to  the  meaning  of  those  words? — I  look  at  it  in  this  way  :  The 
Act  of  18G6  contemplated,  I  submit,  a  college  for  general  purposes — not  merely  for  training  theological 
students.  That  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  there  is  due  provision  made  for  what  may  be  termed 
theological  chairs  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  having  literary  chairs  in  addition  showed  that  it  contem- 
plated that  this  University  was  to  have  a  theological  faculty,  and  an  arts  course  as  well.  And  if  it 
contemplated  those  two  things — viz.,  a  theological  faculty  and  an  arts  course — then  the  literary  chairs 
were  for  the  arts  cour.«e,  and,  being  for  the  arts  course,  ought  not  to  be  under  the  dominion  or  power  in 
any  way  of  any  theological  body,  but  ought  to  be  devoted  to  purely  secular  purposes.  That,  1  submit, 
was  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  one-third  was  to  be  applied  simply  to  aid 
a  theological  college,  whicli  could  never  have  an  arts  course  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  trustees  or  the 
iSynod  apply  the  money  in  that  way,  they  will  be  misapplying  their  trust. 

8022.  Professor  Mrown.]  Suppose  that  the  University  of  Otago  were  in  the  hands  of  a  denomina- 
tion, or  had  a  theological  faculty  in  connection  witli  a  denomination,  would  it  then  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  to  apply  this  fund  to  the  founding  of  chairs  in  the  University  of  Otago  ? — Then,  I 
think,  it  would  bo  within  the  meaniug  of  the  Act ;  or  suppose  that  a  private  person  established 
a  University  in  Otago,  as  has  been  done  in  America,  with  a  theological  side  or  faculty  and  literary 
chairs,  the  Synod,  no  doubt,  could  give  literary  chairs  to  that  institution.  They  would  not  be  bound 
to  give  the  cliairs  to  the  institution  at  present  existing.     I  admit  that. 

8023.  Does  not  the  Synod  intend  to  make  this  college  of  the  wide  character  that  they  speak  of? — 
I  can  only  judge  from  the  reported  debates  of  the  Synod,  when  they  wished  to  have  a  chair  established 
for  leaching  political  economy  and  moral  philosophy.  The  best  test  is  :  Why  was  this  chair  proposed, 
seeing  that  there  is  at  present  a  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  ?  I  think  that  the  majority  of 
thoso  who  voted  for  this  chair  of  moral  philosophy  believe  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  does 
not  teach  moral  philosophy  according  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  philo- 
sophy according  to  it.  They  believe  that  teaching  in  a  literary  chair  should  be  subservient  to  the 
dogmas  of  their  particular  Church.  Otherwise  I  believe  they  would  have  at  once  agreed  with  the  Uni- 
versit}'  Council  in  endowing  a  difl'erent  chair.  Therefore,  1  look  upon  it  that,  while  providing  in  one 
sense  for  a  literary  chair,  they  are  practically  obtaining,  under  the  guise  of  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sopliy,  a  teacher  of  theology.     That  I  consider  to  be  a  breach  of  their  trust. 
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Mr.  Wii.MAM  MACDOXAr.D,  MA.,  LL.IJ.,  was  rc-oxamincd.  Ur.  UaedonaU. 

H021.   Hrv.  ly.  IC.  Muh/nn.]   W'liiit  projxirtioii  of  IIki  piipilH  hcinn  oJiicatod  at  Iho  High  School     Ju|.  g  1879. 
wnH  (lurivi'cl  rroiii  Ihn  priinarv  hi-IiooU  :'    -Of  the  IS|.   piipIlM  iti  ihn   lli;;h  School  iluriiit;  tho  firitt  two 
(pjiirtcrH  dl"  tlio  pri'Roiit  HOHMioii,  1  Id  ul  one  liiiiu  ur  (Jlliur  —Cor  a  hhorlor  or  joiigor  ])nriod — wore  in  tlio 
priiniirv  hcIiooIh, 

SOlT).  J  low  do  you  llnd  thcHo  pupilii  to  Imvo  bi'i-ii  proparcd? — Speaking  Rcnornlly,  thoy  wore  very 
well  pi'o|)iii'rd  in  tho  HiilijoctH  tlicy  prorcHN,  and  Honio  ot°  tliuRu  pupiU  aru  thu  raoiit  dii(iiii);uiNhcd  boyH  in 
tho  IIIkIi  Ni'hool,  Tlio  only  diiliciilly  in  oiyiini/.iilion  ariHcn  from  tho  fart  that  a  number  of  thcHo  pupils 
coiiio  up  at  Into  Htagcs  in  ourrurriculuni.  'J'hoy  havo  no  knowl<'d),'«  of  Latin  ;  but  they  oJiprcuM  a  dcMiro 
to  learn  Latin.  TImh  inlorliTcM  very  much  with  iho  rc-^ular  organization  of  Iho  huIiooI.  Wo  nx-et  that 
(lillit'iilly  partly  by  nrran,i;in'4  tho  timo-lablo  no  that  a  higher  and  a  lower  ciaNM  taku  Latin  at  tho  i*nino 
time,  und  tiio  lioy-^t  of  tho  hif^hor  I'hi'is  join  tho  lower  cIh^h  for  Latin  aloiio.  AVo  also  mi.'ot  it  by  doing 
Hpoi'ial  work  in  l^atin  willi  tho  boys  who  ar<^  behind,  as  often  an  we  can  »paro  ma«tor«  for  tho  purpone. 

SD'iti.  Wliicli  division  of  the  year  do  you  think  ilosiraldo  —  intofjuarterH  or  into,  say,  three  term«? — 
At  Home,  in  tlio  kcIkioI  with  which  I  was  connected,  wo  finally  settled  down  to  an  arran^'cment  of  tho 
BCNsion  aa  follows:  The  HCHsion  began  on  tho  1st  of  October,  and  extended  to  the  end  of  July.  Our 
holidays  oi'currcd  about  ('hrislmas — -a  fortnight— and  at  the  end  of  April — ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  I 
think  IIkU  that  is  a  good  arrangement ;  and,  so  far  as  nij  experience  in  New  Zealand  goes,  I  should  bo 
dispo.-:e<l  to  su;:gest  a  session  e.xtendiiig  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  IJecetnber,  with 
a  break  of,  say,  ten  dayu  in  ]\Iay,  and  a  similar  break  in  .September.  I  do  not  think  that  the  breaks 
should  bo  longer  than  ten  days,  either  in  i\Iay  or  September. 

S027.  Itfv.  \V.  J.  ir<il)tiis.]  On  what  ground  do  you  ])roposo  such  short  holidays  in  May  and  Septem- 
ber ? — -liocause  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  a  long  holiday  at  midsummer.  My  experience 
is,  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  tho  health,  both  of  tho  pupils  and  of  the  teachers,  is  to  have  a  good, 
solid  holiday  at  the  best  season  of  the  year.  Whilst  I  recognize  that  these  breaks  are  very  necessary, 
I  think  that  no  break  should  be  longer  than  ten  days.  My  experience  leads  me  to  say  so.  If  they 
were  made  longer  they  would,  in  my  judgment,  interfere  with  what  may  be  called  the  unitj  of  the 
work  of  tho  session. 

S02S.  liev.  W.  E.  Mul/jan.']  Is  Greek  taught  in  your  school? — At  the  present  moment  it  is 
taught  to  thr(>e  boys— one  in  the  fourth,  on(^  in  the  fifth,  and  one  in  the  sixth  class.  They  are  taught 
nt  odd  hours,  just  as  opportunity  oilers.  We  have  no  class-instruction  in  Greek  in  the  High  School  at 
this  moment. 

8029.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilahens.']  In  what  part  of  the  school  do  you  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin  ? — In 
the  second  class  of  the  lower  school. 

8030.  Eei\  W.  E.  Mtdgan?[  Have  you  any  division  of  the  school  into  a  modern  and  a  classical 
side? — We  hare.  In  the  upper  classes  of  the  school,  when  boys  are  sent  to  us  with  a  request  that 
they  should  not  study  Latin,  we  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  study  more  fully  what  are 
generally  called  modern  subjects.  For  example,  at  the  present  moment  there  are  in  the  ujjper  fourth 
class  twenty-live  boys,  of  whom  nineteen  learn  Latin,  and  sis  do  not.  The  seven  hours  per  week  which 
the  nineteen  Latin  boys  devote  to  that  study,  are  employed  by  the  non-Latin  boys  thus :  three  hours, 
German  ;  two  hours,  science  ;  and  two  hours,  additioual  instruction  in  mathematics. 

8031.  Rev.  W.  J.  IIabens.~\  W^iiat  arrangements  have  you  for  giving  instruction  during  those 
seven  hours  ? — The  programme  is  so  arranged  that  the  German-master  is  free  to  take  these  boys  for 
three  hours  for  G-erman ;  the  science-master  is  also  free  ;  and  the  mathematical  boys  join  the  mathe- 
matical class. 

8032.  Do  you  think  such  a  division  would  be  applicable  to,  and  advisable  in,  the  grammar  schools 
genei-ally  ? — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

8033.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  boys  not  doing  Latin  spend  part  of  the  time  ordinarily 
devoted  to  Latin  in  doing  mathematical  work,  and  that  they  do  this  along  with  the  mathematical 
class  ? — Not  along  with  the  mathematical  class,  but  with  a  mathematical  class.  For  example,  the  boys 
in  the  fourth  class  who  do  not  study  Latin,  join  the  boys  in  the  fifth  class  at  the  hour  at  which  the 
latter  do  mathematical  work. 

8034.  Professor  Cook.~\  Is  not  Greek  the  subject  which  usually  differentiates  the  modern  from  the 
classical  side  of  a  school  ? — In  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  when  we  were  introducing  the  modern 
side,  Latin  was  the  differentiating  element ;  but,  after  the  experience  of  some  years,  it  was  found  that 
a  modern  side  without  Latin  was  not  satisfactory,  and  we  introduced  Latin  into  the  modern  side.  I 
regard  Greek  as  the  differentiating  element. 

803.5.  Rev.  W.  J.  Halens.']  Is  it  because  education  in  this  colony  is  upon  a  somewhat  lower  plane 
that  Latin,  rather  than  Greek,  is  the  subject  that  differentiates? — For  me  to  say  that  education  is  on 
a  lower  plane  here  is  perhaps  expressing  an  opinion  where  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  forming  one. 
Within  my  experience,  however,  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  same  demand  in  the  schools  of  this 
colony,  for  the  study  of  Greek,  that  there  is  in  corresponding  schools  of  the  Old  Country. 

803(5.  Professor  Coolc.'\  Suppose  that  Greek  were  made  part  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  as 
Latin  is,  do  you  not  think  that  after  a  little  while  it  would  come,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  looked 
on  as  Latin  is? — In  the  High  School,  Dunedin,  even  Latin  is  not  a  compulsory  subject.  The  boys  are 
free  to  take  or  leave  Latin,  just  as  they  are  free  to  take  or  leave  Greek.  The  fact  that  so  many  boys 
study  Latin  is  due  to  the  public  here  having  a  belief  in  the  study  of  Latin  which  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  acquired  for,  or  have  altogether  lost  in,  the  study  of  Greek. 

8037.  Professor  Vlrich.'\  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  Latin  being  made  to  a  certain  extent  a 
compulsory  subject,  seeing  that  it  is  not  compuLsory  ?^I  should  like  to  know  this  community  a  little 
better  before  saying  anytliing  about  that.  1  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  struck — and  very  agree- 
ably struck — by  the  extent  to  which  Latin  is  accepted  by  parents  who  send  their  boys  to  the  High 
School  at  Dunedin.  With  respect  to  Greek,  I  do  not  think,  with  the  facts  of  the  case  before  me, 
that  I  should  be  disposed  to  agitate  for  the  study  of  Greek  by  the  boys  who  attend  the  High  School 
at  the  present  moment. 
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Ur.  MacdonaU.  803S.  Jtii\  W.  E.  MuJf/an.l  Do  you  think  that  the  necondary  nchools  Khould  be  inspected  ? — I 

think  Ko.     With  regard  to  the  lligli  School,  tor  examjile,  1  should  coiiuidfr  that  halt"  of  the  bchool — 

Julys,  1879.  ^],J^^  jg^  jjjp  f;pj,t_  second,  and  lower  third  claKses — ought  to  bo  inspected,  and  not  examined — that 
is  not  ciamined  in  writing.  1  think  that  the  visit  of  a  qualified  inspector  to  the  school  in  that 
way,  casually,  is  beneficial ;  and,  indeed,  at  that  stairc  it  is  the  only  kind  of  examination  that  I 
regard  as  beneficial.  "With  regard  to  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  I  think,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Oovcmor.s  and  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  that  experts  should  visit  tiie  classes,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  more  detailed  examination  of  them.  The  ui)per  part  of  the  school  should,  1  think, 
bo  visited  and  ins])cctcd  by  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  work  done  in  the  other  secondary  schools  of 
the  colony.  He  would  be  able  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  headmaster  of  each  school  the  points 
in  connection  with  the  working  of  other  schools  which  had  struck  him,  and  to  consult  with  the  head- 
maetere  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  followed  in  <-arrying  on  the  schools. 

8039.  Jtcv.  W.  J.  Ilabent.]  Do  you  think  it  essential  to  projier  inspection  that  the  inepector 
should  see  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

8010.  You  said  the  inspector  should  not  examine  the  lower  school  in  writing.  By  that  do  you 
mean  that  he  .should  examine  orally  ? — I  meant  simply  this :  that  the  Inspector  should  visit  the  school 
and  see  it  going  through  its  ordinary  work  ;  that  he  should  strike  in,  take  part  in  the  work,  and  ask 
whatever  ho  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  judge  as  to  the  state  of  ihe  school.  I  do  not  think 
that,  for  our  lower  school,  written  examination  alone  would  be  at  all  satisfactory. 

SOJl.  Bev.  W.  E.  Miilgan.']  But  in  the  upper  department  you  think  that  there  should  be  written 
examination  and  oral  examination? — I  think  so. 

8012.  Jlev.  IV.  J.  Ilabcns.}  And  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  all  upper  classes  in  the  schools 
were  inspected,  by  an  inspector  who  was  aicjuaintod  with  the  working  of  all  the  secondary  schools  ? — 
Yes  ;  for  in  NcwZealand  it  is  almost  impracticable  that  the  headmasters  of  the  various  public  schools 
shotild  carry  out  the  plan  that  has  been  followed  in  England  for  some  years,  of  the  headmasters  of 
public  schools  meeting  in  annual  conference.  I  think  that  if  we  had  an  inspector  going  from  school  to 
school  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  he  would  be  able  to  present  hi.s  observations  to  the  various  head- 
masters, as  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  headmasters  in  the  colony. 

8043.  Do  you  think  that  such  inspection  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  teaching  in  all  the 
schools  to  an  undesirable  uniformity? — I  think  there  would  be  danger  of  that  evil  arising,  if  the  inspec- 
tion wero  conducted  according  to  the  hard-aud-fast  regulations  of  a  code,  and  if  results  were  tested 
wholly  or  mainly  by  individual  examination.  In  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  authorities  on  education, 
tliat  has  been  the  result  of  the  present  system  of  primary-school  inspection  at  llome.  Under  the 
system  of  inspection,  or,  I  might  term  it,  assessorship,  which  I  advocate,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
mischief  could  be  done,  while  I  am  certain  that  much  good  would  be  effected. 

Br.  I.  de  Zouclie.  Dr.  IsAiAH  DE  ZoucHE  was  swom  and  examined. 

JulyS,  1S79.  8014.  Eev.  W.  E.  Miilgan.]  "What  is  your  connexion  with  the  Dunedin  Hospital  staflf? — I  am 

honorary  physician  to  tlio  Hospital. 

8045.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  Hospital  staff  and 
the  Medical  School  ? — I  am. 

8016.  Can  you  state  what  fee  the  Hospital  staff  propose  to  require  from  the  medical  students?  — 
Thev  propose,  for  hospital  attendance,  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  post-mortem  examinations,  a 
fee  of  ten  guineas  for  the  first  year,  and  of  five  guineas  for  the  second  year. 

8047.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  that  fee  includes  remuneration  for  clinical  lecturers? — It  includes 
all — hospital  attendance  and  clinical  lectures  as  well. 

8048.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Uuiver.sity  Council  abolished  clinical  lecturers  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  that  no  other  lecturers  could  be  recognized  by  Edinburgh  ? — I  under- 
stood that  the  Hospital  here  was  recognized  by  Edinburgh.  That  applies  to  a  recognition  of  clinical 
instruction  as  well. 

8049.  Professor  Cooh.']  "We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  only  lecturer  here  whom  Edinburgh  has 
recognized  is  Professor  Scott.  Dr.  Brown  expects  to  be  recognized.  Are  you  aware  whether  any 
members  of  the  Hospital  stafl"  have  made  any  attempts  to  obtain  recognition  ? — Xo  special  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  stafl'.  A  hospital  with  a  hundred  beds  can  obtain  recognition  as  a  rule;  a  hospital 
without  that  number  of  beds  cannot  bo  recognized.  The  recognition  of  a  hospital,  with  its  hundred 
beds,  implies  recognition  of  all  the  teachers  in  that  hospital.  They  cannot  recognize  one  man,  with 
some  fifteen  beds  at  his  disposal ;  they  are  obliged  to  recognize  all  in  order  to  give  that  one  man 
Talidity. 

8050.  Are  you  aware  that  the  University  here  desires  to  limit  the  present  medical  education  to  a 
two-years  course  ? — Yes. 

8051.  At  Edinburgh  University,  in  concert  with  which  this  University  seems  to  be  acting  at 
present,  does  clinical  surgery  form  a  part  of  the  two-years  course? — I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is 
compulsory  that  surgery  should  be  taken,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that,  if  not  taken  there,  it 
must  be  taken  somewhere. 

b052.  Do  you  know  what  constitutes  the  first  two-years  course  in  Edinburgh?— I  do  not.  If  a 
hospital  is  recognized — and  you  cannot  recognize  it  in  one  department  and  not  in  all — clinical 
medicine  and  surgery  would  be  recognized. 

8053.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Dunedin  Hospital  has  been  recognized  as  a  hospital  ? — "We 
were  given  to  understand  so.  Certainly  we  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was,  from  the  fact  that 
the  University  applied  for  permission  for  the  students  to  attend.  It  is  the  general  impression  of  the 
Hospital  stafi  that  the  Hospital  has  been  recognized  in  Edinburgh  at  the  instance  of  the  Otago 
University. 

8054.  Dr.  Macdonald.']  Must  not  the  act  of  recognition  be  contained  in  some  document? — Yes. 

8055.  Have  you  seen  any  such  document? — No. 

8056.  Professor  Sale.}  Assuming  that  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  Hospital,  does  it  follow 
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that  llio  clinical  IccturorH,  if  any  luomltcr  of  tlio  iitnff  locturcd,  would  alHo  bo  rccoRnizcd  by  the  Homo  Dr.  1.  dr  Zmuht. 

niilluiiilicK  ?  -  Siu'li,  coiliiiiily,  in  my  iiii|>ri'i>Niiiii ;  othnrwiKO  tlio  rccojjiiilioi'  Ih  iiii|)crft'cl.  

SOrST.  'l"li(M'liiii('iii  iiiHlniclion  yon  refer  to  liun>  iim  bpiiij,'  kIvcii  to  tho  HliicieiitH  who  attoml  llin     "'ul/ 8,  Ib/O. 
liciH|iiliil     Ih   llmt  wlmt  in  railed,  teclmiciilly,  i-linieal   h'etureH?    -Ue){ulHr  c-liiiic.il   leeliirev   havo  not 
lieeii  cii'^iiiii/.cil  yel,   (nvin|;  to  iIiIm  vexed  (|iiL<Hliiiii  ;    bill  eliiii<-nl  iriNlriiclioti   liaM   becMi  given   at    tlio 
liedHJileM  of  |iiitieiilH, 

Sor),s.  Do  ymi  not  ludd  thai  lliere  in  a  differoiico,  and  Ih  it  not  iiMiial  to  roconnizo  tlio  did'erence, 
botween  beilHido  iiiHlruelion  and  eliniciil  lecdirpH  V — Yok,  tliero  in  a  dilloroneo.  Tho  inlcnlion  waK  to 
HiviM-liriical  li'etui'eH  iih  noon  aH  otir  hlatiiH  bad  been  properly  deflnod.  1  myaolf  began  BUt'h  clinical 
Ipcliires,  bnl  liav(<  not  j^iven  enouKb  to  Hpeak  iiiucli  abonl  llieiii  yet, 

SOri!).  When  yiui  stated  that  tho  Teen  wero  to  inelndo  boNpilal  attendance,  clinical  medicine,  and 
Burpcry,  did  you  mean  thai  they  wero  to  incltido  rof^nlar  clinical  lectnrcH  aJHo  'i — Yes. 

SUOO.  Of  coin'HO  you  do  nol  mean  that  they  at  prcHcnt  inclnilo  nuch  luulures? — Ah  Hoon  aH  our 
utatliH  IN  properly  detniod  wo  will  f;ive  llieni.  'i'lio  want  <d'  that  roco;^nilion  may  bo  tho  roaHon  why 
Dr.  Mi'own  has  never  ;;iven  clinical  instruction  until  IIk-  present  year.  1  do  not  think  there  will  bo 
any  dilllculty  about  Dr.  Brown's  rt>cof;iution  by  l'Minbnr};li.  To  him  tho  studoutH  niuHt  firHt  look  for 
clinical  loctures  ;  but  until  this  soHsiou  ho  has  never  given  any,  nor  given  clinical  instruction,  properly 
so  called. 

SOOl.  AVhat  <lo  you  nioan  by  tho  expression  "status"? — T  mean  our  standing  as  properly-recog- 
nized clinical  teachers.  We  had  no  doubt — none  whatever — but  that  our  position  in  the  Hospital 
gave  us  that  standing,  until  this  question  was  raised. 

S0(>2.  Professor  Cook.\  In  fact,  that,  as  forming  part  of  the  stall',  you  had  a  certain  standing  as 
instructors "P — Yes.  Wo  look  upon  tho  Medical  School  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts — tho  theore- 
tical, represented  by  tbo  Univor.sily,  and  tho  practical,  represented  by  tho  Hospital. 

S0(>;{.  Dr.  JLiciloiuili/.}  What  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  you  as  to  your  status? — We  sup- 
posed that  tho  University  would  take  proper  steps  to  have  the  students  recognized  when  they  applied 
to  us  for  permissiou  for  the  students  to  attend.  That  permission  was  given.  Wo  did  not  bind  our- 
selves to  anything  until  we  should  hear  further  from  the  University. 

80(51.  lit'r.  W.  J.  llabcns.'\  Do  you  know  whether  tho  University,  which  has  the  charge  of  the 
Medical  iSchool,  desired  that  the  students  should  be  able  to  attend  clinical  lectures  and  receive  clinical 
instruction? — I  judge  so  from  the  letter  which  Professor  Scott  wrote  to  the  Hospital  Committee.  He 
wrote  requesting  that  the  staff  should  attend  at  stated  hours,  so  that  all  beds  should  bo  available  for 
clinical  instruction.  We  judged  from  his  letter  that  we  were  expected  to  give  clinical  instruction, 
because  otherwise  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  regulation.  If  Dr.  Brown  only  is  recognized,  he 
only  shoulil  attend.  We  should  not  trouble  ourselves  to  attend.  Clinical  instruction  has  been  given 
by  the  other  members  of  the  statl".  The  students  have  been  actually  learning — the  one  who  has  gone 
Homo;  and  tho  other  two  have  learnt  from  some  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 

S0G5.  Professor  Salcl  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  tho  Hospital  staff  who  at  present  give 
instruction  to  the  students,  are  placed  on  a  jiroper  footing  in  their  relation  to  the  University? — Cer- 
tainly not,  so  far  as  regards  a  definition  of  that  position  as  coming  from  the  University. 

8060.  What  do  you  think  is  required  ? — H'  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  University  on  the 
subject,  the  staft"  should  be  written  to  and  informed  how  far  they  are  recognized,  and  what  portion,  if 
any,  of  their  instruction  is  recognized. 

8067.  Professor  Vlrich.']  Have  the  Hospital  staff  any  idea  whether  the  Professor  of  Auatomy  agrees 
that  clinical  lectures  should  be  given  at  the  Hospital? — We  judge  that  he  does  from  his  letter.  He 
has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  distinctly  requests  that  the  Hospital  staff  should  attend  at  stated  hours. 
I  think  that  Professor  Scott's  letter  happens  to  be  here. 

S06S.  Br.  JIaedouahl.~\  Written  to  whom  ? — He  wrote  to  the  Hospital  Committee,  asking  that  the 
staff  should  attend  at  stated  hours,  in  order  that  all  the  beds  might  be  available  for  clinical  instruction. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, —  Fern  Hill,  5th  May,  1879. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  making  some  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  medical  students  in  the  Duuediu  Hospital,  and  beg  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  for  your  guidance  in  the  matter  :  — 

1.  That  certain  hours  be  fixed  for  the  attendance  of  students.  This  implies  fixed  visiting  hours 
for  the  medical  staff.  This  is  a  matter  of  uo  small  importance,  for,  though  the  Hospital  contains  160 
beds,  very  few  of  these  are  available  for  clinical  instruction  if  only  two  or  three  of  the  staff  attend  at 
stated  hours.  Attendance  on  this  Hospital  is  only  recognized  at  Home  on  the  assumption  that  all  or 
nearly  all  the  beds  it  contains  are  used  for  teaching  purposes,  and  this  is,  of  course,  implied  in  all  certi- 
ficates of  attendance. 

2.  That  each  student  should  pay  a  fee  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  that  his  name  be 
entered  as  a  hospital  student.  That  attendance  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time,  and  that  certificates 
of  attendance  be  granted  at  the  end  of  every  half-year.  These  certificates  ought  to  be  signed  by  the 
medical  staff. 

3.  That  separate  certificates  be  granted  for  attendance  on  the  post-mortem  examinations  held  in 
the  Hospital.  We  have,  &e.. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Duuedin  Hospital.  John  H.  Scott. 

8069.  Professor  !Sale.'\  Does  that  request  imply  a  wish  that  regular  clinical  lectures  should  be 
delivered  r — We  looked  on  clinical  instruction  as  clinical  lectures  and  bedside  instruction  as  well.  I 
never  made  auy  distinction. 

8070.  Professor  Cook.'\  Would  it  be  of  any  service  to  students,  do  you  think,  to  attend  the 
Hospital  and  go  round  wuh  the  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  pick  up  anything  they  could,  with- 
out receiving  systematic  instruction? — Very  little,  I  think.  The  physicians  or  surgeons  would  not, 
I  think,  trouble  themselves  about  the  students,  nor  take  due  interest  in  them,  if  they  had  not  a 
definite  position  as  clinical  teachers  and  lecturers.     The  students  are  quite  free  to  walk  round  with  the 
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Dr.  I.  dt  Zouche.  physicians  or  surgeons  ;  but  thf  y  want  certificates  of  attendance,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  give  them 

unless  wo  feci  tliat  wo  aro  recognized  in  every  respect,  and  unless  tiie  fees  are  paid.     The  certificates 

July  8,  1879.      ]y.x\o  a  marjjet  value. 

.S071.  You  tliink  it  would  be  unfair  to  giro  a  certificate  merely  because  a  student  went  in  a  casual 
way  and  saw  tlie  (iperalions  ? — Quito  so.  In  fact,  I  have  refused  a  certificate  to  one  student  who  did 
not  attend  properly. 

8072.  Jirv.  W.  J.  Tlnhens.']  I  understand  tli.it  the  students  have  free  admis.sion  to  see  anything 
going  on  in  the  Hospital  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  moment  that  they  want  a  certificate  tliey  must  pay. 

8073.  And  these  certificates  profess  to  be  certificates  of  attendance  at  the  Hospital,  and  upon 
clinical  lectures  ? — Yes  ;  of  attendance  on  the  Hospital  and  on  clinical  lectures. 

8071.  You  think  that  the  certificate  would  be  valueless  unless  it  set  forth  that  the  student  had 
received  clinical  instruction? — I  think  so. 

8075.  Of  course,  you  think  that  the  clinical  lectures,  if  given  at  all,  must  be  given  by  the  Hospital 
staff?— They  must  bo.  , 

807G.  if  the  Hospital  staff  is  recognized  so  far  as  is  involTed  in  the  correspondence,  it  is  only 
right  that  their  certificates  should  be  recognized  as  the  certificates  of  lecturers  ? — As  clinical  lecturers, 
yes.     It  is  a  portion  of  their  work  in  the  Hospital. 

8077.  And  as  they  do  the  work  they  should  receive  the  fee  ? — It  follows,  because  they  have  the 
cases. 

8078.  Has  the  correspondence  from  the  Medical  School  been  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  from  the  Kegistrar?  Who  was  the  writer  of  the  letters? — The  first  letter  was  from  the 
Registrar,  requesting  that  the  students  miglit  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Hospital  with  the  staff.  The 
Hospital  statl'  replied,  that  the  students  would  have  every  facility  ibr  attendance,  but  the  staff  did  not 
bind  themselves  to  anything  more. 

8079.  In  what  capacity  did  Dr.  Scott  write,  requesting  that  the  members  of  the  staff  might  be  in 
attendance  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  he  takes  this  part  in  the  matter  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose as  representing  the  University.  The  letter  is  written  in  the  plural,  as  Dr.  Brown  intended  to 
sign  it. 

80S0.  So  far  as  you  arc  aware,  it  was  not  the  University  Council  that  made  this  application  ? — I 
am  not  aware  whether  Dr.  .Scott  wrote  officially  or  not.  We  thought  that  he  had  the  sanction  of  the 
University  Council  when  he  wrote.  I  could  not  say  positively.  The  letter  was  read  in  the  presence 
of  the  University  Council  as  part  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  not  disclaimed  by  them. 

8081.  Frofessor  Sale.]  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Uni- 
versity, when  they  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Drs.  Hocken  and  Gillies  as  clinical  lecturers  ? — I 
thougiit  it  was  done  because  there  were  no  students,  and  that  they  were  very  expensive  appointments 
in  consequence. 

80S2.  Then  you  propose  that  the  fees  charged  to  the  students  should  take  the  place  of  the  salaries 
previously  offered  by  the  University  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  the  view  I  take.      It  is  so  in  many  other  schools. 

8083.  What  is  the  average  cost,  all  through,  per  annum  of  the  medical  education  of  students  at 
Home  ? — The  actual  time  during  which  students  pay  fees  is  about  three  years.  They  pay  at  the  rate 
of  £33  per  annum. 

SOiii.  Professor  Cook.']  About  £100  for  the  whole  course  ? — Yes.  That  is,  a  three-years  course  ; 
but  if  the  students  want  more,  they  are  not  required  to  pay  for  more. 

8085.  Professor  Sale.]  In  the  case  of  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  do  you  know  what  he  pays  for 
admission  to  the  hospital  ? — He  pays  £10  for  a  permanent  hospital  ticket.    For  one  year  he  pays  £5  5s. 

8086.  He  may  attend  as  often  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  pays  £10  ? — Yes ;  but  that  does  not 
include  clinical  lectures. 

8087.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  student  should  commence  to  attend  clinical  lectures  in  the 
first  year  of  his  studies  ? — I  think  that  he  should  from  the  beginning ;  but  I  beg  to  say  in  explanation 
that  that  does  not  involve  reading. 

8088.  Is  it  usual  in  the  great  medical  schools  at  Home  for  the  students  to  attend  clinical  lectures 
at  first  ? — In  some  schools  it  is  usual.     Different  schools  have  different  usages. 

S0S9.  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  regular  system  of  instruction  ? — Yes. 

8090.  What  schools  at  Home  can  you  mention  where  that  is  so  ? — I  am  a  Dublin  student ;  and 
there  it  is  very  usual.  But  the  students  do  not  read  ;  they  gather  knowledge  from  the  lecturer  and  the 
cases  before  them. 

8091.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  common  practice  with  other  schools  beside  Dublin  ? — I 
really  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  London  or  Edinburgh. 

8092.  Dr.  MacdonaW .]  Or  in  any  of  the  Home  schools  ? — I  imagine  that  the  students  attend 
hospital  and  bedside  instruction  ;  but  I  really  do  not  know  whether  they  attend  clinical  lectures 
or  not. 

8093.  Professor  Sale.]  What  is  the  hospital  fee  at  Dublin  ? — The  present  fee  is  thirteen  guineas 
per  year  of  nine  months.  If  the  student  takes  the  nine  months  at  once,  he  pays  twelve  guineas.  There 
are  no  permanent  tickets  there,  because  the  students  have  the  facility  of  choosing  the  best  clinical 
instruction  in  the  city ;  and  for  that  reason  all  the  hospitals  are  on  a  par. 

8094.  Those  tickets  include  clinical  lectures  ? — Yes. 

8095.  At  what  part  of  the  student's  course  do  you  think  that  he  should  take  the  subjects^ of 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physiology  ? — I  should  think  he  ought  to  lake  botany  and  chemistry  before  he 
begins  the  study  of  medicine  proper. 

8096.  That  is,  previously  to  his  attending  hospital  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  or  University  lectures  on  medical 
subjects  proper.     Physiology  should  be  taken  iu  his  first  year. 

8097.  Then,  according  to  your  plan,  what  would  the  student  be  doing  during  his  first  year? — 
Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hospital  attendance. 

8098.  Including  clinical  lectures  selected  by  himself,  as  I  understand  you  ? — Well,  clinical 
lectures  in  Dublin  go  with  hospital  attendance  usually. 

8099.  Dr.  Macdcnald.]  But,  as  I  understand  you,  you  can  choose  your  hospital  there  ? — Yes, 
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KIOO.   I'rofniior  Sale.]  Aro  tliOHo  luclurttN  proNcriboil  fur  tlm  HlutlontM  ?      Ih  n  rc(»ular  coumo  of  jjr. /.  </,  ZobcA*. 

cliniciil   liH'tiiroM   miirlu'il   diiI   for  lliciii  y — No;  Ix^i'iuihu  llial    would    be    nuliiriiii;   it   to   MyHlitiiintic  

leclili'os,  wlii'ii  lliciy  hIioiiIiI  tto  tiilicii  iicconliiiR;  UN  tlio  cuhph  in   I  ho   lioii|iiliil  nr(|tiirn  to  bo  i-xplainrd.      July  8,  1870. 
My  iilcii  of  I'liiiii'al  l(vliir(*H   Ih,   lliiil    llictv  do  not  belong;   to  a  r(<|{iiliir  HyHtciii,  but  rriiiHt  bu  taken  ni 
oconHJoii  r('c|iiii'i'N,  from  ciinch  in  tho  hoH|)itiil,     'I'hut  in  iho  diHtJnclioii  belwiiuii  tbom  and  lliu  ityMtt'inalic 
icctiMTM  (li'livi'rcd  III  II  t'liiviM'Hily. 

Sloj.  .Sii|)|)oHii  lbi>  Htiidi-nlH  biiv(<  litkcn  tlio  two  ycnrH  in  ()lii(;o,  mid  K"  tu  a  medical  Rchool  in 
Orciit  Hi'ilain,  will  llicy  iv},'iiin  Imvo  to  iitioiul  elinicul  IcctnroH  llifro?  Will  the  prcvicnm  clinical 
loeluri'H  count  r'-'riiiil  (Ipponils  on  llio  recognition  iiecordod  to  tho  lIoHpilul.  If  tlio  lIrjH[)itiil  iH 
rceo^iii/.i'd  wo  aHHiniio  tliiil  it  in  recoi^nixed  in  ovory  depiirtnieiit,  not  niur(dy  hh  regardo  tliu  nninbcr  of 
liedn,  but  on  iiceount  of  tlio  inHtruction  Ki^'f^Hi  wbetncr  iit  tlio  bodHido  or  in  iho  Iheiitro  of  tho  lloH|)itiil. 
In  that  case  tho  HludontK  Hhould  not  have  to  attend  again.  Woro  tlioy  to  bo  ro(|uired  to  attend  again, 
w(<,  tho  llo.-<|)iliil  Hlaff,  would  look  on  it  as  an  iujuHtieo  to  tho  HtudcntH,  and  to  tho  medical  men 
tlu'inselTeH. 

HI02.  TluMi,  Imforo  fixing  tlio  aiiioiint  of  tho  foes,  it  would  Hcoin  to  bo  fair  that  llio  statuB  of  tho 
leclurei'N  hIiouM  be  lirst  deliiied  ? — I  |iresunio  no. 

SIO:!.  Prn/kinor  Coo/c.  |  Do  you  think  that  the  Dunodin  Ifospital  is  Huflieicnlly  largo,  to  afford  tlio 
BtudiMit.M  full  op]iortiiiiily  of  rceeiviiig  tho  due  amount  of  clinical  in.slruclion  ? — I  do. 

81()f.    Do  you  think  that  you  have  a  HuHlcii'iit  variety  of  eascH,  and  ho  on  ? — Amply  bo. 

8105.  I«  there  a  suHieieiu.  nunibor  of  operations  to  enable  sludentH  to  learn  practical  surgery? — 
(Juito  cnou^jli  for  that  [lurposo. 

SllM).  .A'ce.  If.  h\  Alulijaii.]  Have  you  IGO  beds? — I  think  wo  always  have  over  a  hundred  full. 

HU)7.  Professor  lirnini.]  Do  you  think  it  praclieablo  to  eBlablish  a  fully-cquippcd  medical  8cho(d  in 
Dunodin  at  ])roscnt? — I  untlerstaiul  that  it  i.s  a  matter  of  funds.  As  regard.s  the  jjrofc.ssors,  one  mii,'ht 
have  to  bo  imported — tliat  is,  a  I'rol'eHsor  of  l*liyi<iolo<;y.  AVith  regard  to  the  other  branches,  the  men 
in  Dunodin  aro  (]uito  able  to  undertake  them,  were  funds  available. 

SIOS.  All  tho  other  things  necessary  for  a  medical  school  aro  within  reach  hero  ? — I  think  so. 
Tho  Professor  of  Physiology  would  require  to  bo  a  specially-trained  man.  Tho  teaching  of  physiology 
changes  almost  from  year  to  year. 

8109.  ilow  much,  do  you  think,  would  a  fully-equipped  medical  school  cost  here? — That  is  a 
dilEcult  question.     1  should  have  to  go  into  figures. 

8110.  Could  you  give  a  rough  estimate? — I  am  afraid  that;  I  could  not. 

8111.  Professor  Sale.']  >Supposing  that  a  student  is  compelled  to  take  chemistry  in  his  first  year, 
do  you  think  that  ho  could  also,  with  advantage,  attend  clinical  lectures  at  the  same  time  ? — I  think  so. 
May  I  give  an  explanation  of  my  reason  ?  Tho  student",  by  going  to  the  hospital  to  attend  clinical 
lectures,  is  )Meking  up  medical  jihi-aseology,  and  the  medical  method  of  looking  at  patients.  That  is 
something  which  must  bo  imbibed  by  degrees,  by  the  studeuts  listening  and  coustanlly  observing  ;  and 
to  do  so  thoroughly  requires  time.  It  can  never  be  "  crammed."  If  a  student  attempts  to  learn  that 
portion  of  his  profession  in  his  last  year,  he  will  fail  to  become  a  good  practitioner. 

8112.  Professor  Cuok.']  Your  idea  is,  that  tho  clinical  course  should  be  a  two-years  course  ? — A  two- 
years  course  of  clinical  instruction,  according  to  Edinburgh,  is  quite  sufficient. 

8113.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  his  second  year  the  student  should  read  a  little  ? — Tes  ;  in 
his  second  year  he  should  begin  to  read.  In  his  first  year,  I  should  not  like  a  student  to  read  practical 
medicine  for  the  hospital  work.  In  the  third  year,  the  students  generally  go  into  pure  medicine  and 
surgery  as  deeply  as  they  can  go,  consistently  with  their  other  work. 

81 W.  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulffan.]  What  would  be  the  fee  at  Dublin  for  six  months? — Nine  guineas  ; 
and  for  three  months,  five  guineas.  There  was  some  question  raised  whether  studeuts  would  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  if  they  had  to  pay  fees  again  at  Edinburgh.  If  an  opinion  on  that  point  is  wanted 
by  the  Commission,  I  can  give  it. 

8115.  Are  students  from  Dunedin  or  New  Zealand  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  they  have  again  to 
pay  fees  at  Home? — I  may  say  that  my  figures  are  drawn  up  hurriedly.  I  am  assuming  that  clinical 
instruction  in  Dunedin  is  recognized,  and  that  the  clinical  lectures  here  arc  also  recognized.  If 
the  student  remains  one  year  in  Dunedin,  and  takes  the  rest  of  his  hosi)ital  course,  say,  at  Edinburgh, 
the  fee  to  be  paid  by  him  in  excess  would  be  two  guineas. 

8116.  Professor  Coo/i,'.]  That  is,  ten  guineas  in  Dunedin  and  two  guineas  in  Edinburgh  ? — The  total 
hospital  course  in  Edinburgh  costs  £2i  lis.  The  amount  of  the  total  hospital  course,  taking  one  year 
in  Dunedin  and  the  remainder  in  Edinburgh,  would  be  £2G  16s. 

8117.  Professor  Sale.~\  Ton  are  including  clinical  instruction  in  both  cases  ? — Tes;  and  assuming, 
recognition  in  Dunedin  in  every  sense.     If  the  student  takes  two  years  in  Dunedin  and  one  year 
in  Edinburgh,  which  is  all  that  is  required,  he  would  pay  £21,  thus  he  would  save  £3  14s. 

8118.  JRev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.']  In  the  one  case  he  loses  two  guineas  ;  in  the  other  he  saves  £3  Ms.  ? — 
Exactly.     In  any  case  the  amount  is  not  of  very  great  importance. 

8119.  Pev.  W.  J.  Hahens.]  Will  you  supply  the  data  from  which  that  statement  is  made  ? — I  took 
my  information  from  the  Lancet.  A  student  taking  the  whole  hospital  course  in  Edinburgh  would 
pay — Hospital  ticket  for  permanent  attendance,  £10;  clinical  lectures,  medicine,  first  year,  £4!  is.; 
clinical  lectures,  surgery,  first  year,  £4  4s.  ;  clinical  lectures,  medicine,  second  year,  £3  3s. ;  clinical 
lectures,  surger}',  second  year,  £3  3s. :  total,  hospital  course,  £24  143.  A  student  taking  one  year  at 
Dunedin  Hospital  and  the  remainder  of  his  hospital  course  in  Edinburgh,  would  pay — Pirst  year's 
attendance,  at  Dunedin  Hospital — clinical  lectures,  medicine,  clinical  lectures,  surgery,  attendance  at 
post-mortem  examinations,  £10  10s. ;  remainder  of  hospital  course  in  Edinburgh — hospital  ticket,  per- 
manent attendance,  £10  ;  clinical  lectures,  medicine,  second  year,  £3  3s.;  clinical  lectures,  surgery, 
second  year,  £3  3s. :  total,  £26  16s.  A  student  taking  two  years  at  Dunedin  Hospital  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  hospital  course  in  Edinburgh  would  pay — First  year's  attendance  at  Dunedin  Hospital — 
clinical  lectures,  medicine,  clinical  lectures,  surgery,  attendance  at  post-mortem  examinations,  £10  10s.  ; 
second  year  at  Dunedin  Hospital — clinical  lectures,  medicine,  clinical  lectures,  surgery,  attendance  at 
post-mortem  examinations,  £5  5s. ;  the  remainder  in  Edinburgh — hospital  ticket,  one  year,  £5  5s. : 
total,  £21. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. — ABSTKACT  of  I,ETTKUS  wiihtkn  ur  diuection  of  tick  Royal  Commisbion. 

A.  20th  January,  1879. — Asking  fop  copy  of  informalion  about  to  bo  supplied  to  the  Education 

Uopnrluicut,  according  to  tlio  following  Schedule. 

SCUKDULE. 

Mutters  respoetiiiR  which  information  is  more  particularly  required  for  the  year  endiug  Slst 
December,  LS7S  :— 

(1.)  Generally  the  constitution,  objects,  and  opcratious  of  the  school,  and  the  work  accom- 
plished by  it. 

(12.)  ><uuibcr  of  teachers  (male  and  female)  employed  in  the  month  of  December,  1878,  and 
their  specilic  duties,  as  nearly  as  can  be  described. 

(3.)  Number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  (male  aud  female),  and  average  daily  atteudance  (male  and 
female),  for  the  Decenibcr  quartor,  and,  if  possible,  for  the  otlier  three  quarters. 

(t.)  Number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  (male  and  female),  and  averajjc  daily  attendance  (male  and 
female),  for  tlio  month  of  December,  1878.  [This  is  wanted  for  the  information  of  the  Eegistrar- 
Geucral.] 

(5.)  The  ages  of  iho  pujiils  (male  and  female)  returned  under  No.  -1,  classified  as  follows  : 
Under  10  years ;  over  10  and  under  15 ;  over  15  aud  under  IS  ;  over  18. 

(G.)  The  classes  or  forms  into  which  the  pupils  were  arranged,  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the 
number  of  pnpils  in  each  elass  or  form,  in  the  month  of  December,  1878. 

(7.)  The  arraugemiuts  made  for  the  inspection  or  examination  of  the  school,  and  copies  of 
any  reports  which  may  have  been  recently  furnished  to  the  governing  body  relating  to  such  inspec- 
tion or  examination. 

(8.)  Information  as  to  scholarships,  and  the  number  of  holders,  annual  value  respectively, 
how  long  held,  Ac,  aud  copies  of  the  last  examination  papers  set,  if  printed. 

(0.)  The  number  of  pupil  boarders  (male  and  female)  connected  with  the  school,  the  provision 
made  for  their  accommodation  aud  supervision,  aud  the  rate  of  charges,  exclusive  of  the  day-school 
fees. 

(10.)  The  scale  of  charges  for  the  day  school. 

(11.)  Information  respecting  the  school  buildings  aud  grounds,  and  their  suitableness  or  other- 
wise. 

(12.)  General  statcnicut  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  governing  body  for  the  year 
ending  Slst  December,  1878,  shown  under  several  distinct  heads  or  classes. 

Sent  to— 
Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School.  Nelson  College. 

Church   of    England    College   aud    Grammar     Bishopdale  College,  Nelson. 

School,  Auckland.  Bishop's  School,  Nelson. 

St.  John's  College,  Auckland.  Canterbury  College. 

"Wesley  College,  Three  Kings,  Auckland.  Christ's  College,  Christchurch. 

Napier  Trust  Schools.  Girls'  High  School,  Christchurch. 

"Wellington  College.  Dunedin  High  Schools. 

Wauganui  Industrial  School  (27th  January). 

A'.  23rd  January,  1879. — To  the  University  of  Otago,  asking  for  such  information  as  the  University 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Government  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  vear  ending  31st  December, 

1878. 

B.  29th  January,  1879. — Asking  for  a  return  of  all  reserves  made  within  each  provincial  district  for  the 

promotion   of   education,  with  the   exception  of  reserves  for  primary   education   under   "  The 
Education  Ecserves  Act,  1S77."     Sent  to — 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Auckland.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Nelson. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lauds,  Hawke's  Bay.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  "Westland. 

Commissioner  oi  Crown  Lauds,  Taranaki.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Canterbury. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  "Wellington.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lauds,  Otago. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lauds,  Marlborough.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Southland. 

C.  29th  January,  1879. — Asking  for  statement  of  value  and  application  of  reserves  held  under  "  The 

Education  Eeservea  Act,  1877,"  for  secondary  education.     Sent  to — 

The  School  Commissioners,  Auckland.  The  School  Commissioners,  Nelson. 

The  School  Commissioners,  Hawke's  Bay.  The  School  Commissioners,  "Westland. 

The  School  Commissioners,  Taranaki.  The  School  Commissioners,  Canterbury, 

The  School  Commissioners,  "Wellington.  The  School  Commissioners,  Otago. 
The  School  Commissioners,  Marlborough. 

1— H.  1.  (Ap.) 
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D.  29th  January,  1879— Ankiiig  for  information  as  to  the  condition,  value,  and  application  of  endow- 
inonts  made  out  of  public  estate  or  grants  of  public  money  held  under  any  trusts  for  the  purposes 
of  education  in  connection  with  the  several  institutions  or  bodies.     Sent  to — 

Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School.  "Wanganui  Industrial  School. 

Church  of  England  Grammar  School,   Auck-     Nelson  College. 

land.  Nelson  School  Society. 

St.  John's  College,  Auckland.  Bishopdale  College,  Nelson. 

Wesley  College,  Three  Kings,  Auckland.  Bisliojj's  School,  Nelson. 

St.  lyiarv's  College,  North  Shore,  Auckland.  Native  School  Keserve,  Motucka. 

St.  Stephen's  Industrial  School,  Auckland.  Canterbury  College. 

Napier  Trust  Schools.  Christ's  College,  Christchurch. 

To  Auto  lOstate,  Ilawke's  Bay.  Girls'  High  School,  Christchurch. 

AVairoa  School,  Ilawke's  Bay.  Boys'  High  School,  Christchurch. 

Poverty  Bay  Native  School.  Medical  School,  Christchurch. 

AVollington  dillcge.  Church  Property  Trustees,  Christchurch. 

"Wesleyan  School  IJescrve,  Wellington.  Otago  University. 

TJonian  Catholic  Female  School,  Wellington.         Duncdin  High  Schools. 

Church  of  England  Education  Kescrves,  Wei-       Otago  Presbyterian  Church  Property  Trustees. 
lington  (Porirua,  AVairarapa,  and  Otaki). 

E.  29th  January,  1879. — Asking  if  reserves  devoted  by  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  have  been  made 

available  for  the  purposes  of  certain  high  schools,  and,  if  so,  what  income  is  derived,  and  how  it  is 
applied.     Sent  to — 

Auckland  Girls'  High  School.  Christchurch  Boys'  High  School. 

Thames  High  School.  Ashburton  High  School. 

Whangarei  High  School.  Tiinaru  High  School. 

New  Plymouth  High  School.  W^aitaki  HiLjh  School. 

AVanganui  High  School.  Southland  High  School. 

F.  17th  Eebruary,  1879. — Asking  for  information  described  in  following  Schedules  A  and  B  :  — 

Schedule  A  to  Letter  of  nth  Fehruarij,  1879. 

Copy  of  prospectus. 

Copy  of  time-table. 

Brief  statement  as  to  the  foundation,  and  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
institution. 

Statement  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  principal  or  headmaster  or  headmistress. 

List  of  teachers,  with  information  as  to  their  qualifications  and  salaries. 

Eeturu  showing  what  library,  museum,  laboratory,  cabinets  of  scientific  apparatus,  drawing 
models,  diagrams,  maps,  &c.,  are  provided  for  the  institution. 

Abstract  of  attendance  returns  for  the  past  five  years. 

Eeturn  showing  how  many  pupils  or  students  reside  away  from  home,  and  how  many  come 
from  beyond  your  provincial  district,  distinguishing  the  localities  from  which  they  come. 

Schedule  B  to  Letter  of  Vith  February,  1879. 

Copic.=;  of  last  examination  papers,  annual  and  for  matriculation,  with  names  of  examiners. 

Number  of  students  who  have  entered  for  and  who  have  gained  degrees,  senior  scholarships, 
third-year  scholarships,  honours,  and  prizes,  respectively,  year  by  year. 

Number  of  undergraduates  now  on  the  roll,  with  the  number  of  years  during  which  each  has 
kept  terms. 

Time-table  showing  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject,  names  of  undergraduates  attend- 
ing in  each  subject,  and  names  of  teachers  employed  in  each  subject. 

Number  of  terms  and  length  of  session  for  undergraduates. 

Income  available  for  purposes  of  University  instruction. 

Eemuneration  to  teachers  on  account  of  University  work. 

Scholarships,  prizes,  and  other  rewards  provided  by  the  institution  for  the  advancement  of 
University  education. 

Eeturn  of  last  year's  miscellaneous  expenses  for  purposes  of  University  instruction. 
Schedule  B  sent  to — 
St.  John's  College,  Auckland.  University  of  Otago. 

Canterbury  College. 

Schedules  A  and  B  sent  to — 

Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School.  Nelson  College. 

Churchof  England  Grammar  School,  Auckland.     Bishopdale    College   and    Bishop's    School, 

AVesley  College,  Three  Kiug.s,  Auckland.  Nelson. 

AYellingtou  College.  Christ's  College,  Canterbury. 
Schedule  A  sent  to — 

Napier  Trust  Schools.  Duuedin  High  Schools. 

A\'anganui  Industrial  School.  Invercargill  Girls'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School,  Canterbury. 

G.  3rd  February,  1S79. — To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary,  asking       iufOimation  as  to  the  University 
reserves.     [Inforinatiou  since  supplied  from  another  source.] 
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II.  3ril  Volinmry,  1S70. — To  llii<  Hon.  llio  Coloiiiul  TrcaHiiror,  nHkiii^'  lop  ii  nlfttomoiil  of  nil  moneys 
j,'niiili'(l  lit  iiiiy  tiiiio  l)y  tlio  Cnhiiiial  or   I'roviucial  (Jcjvoniiiieiils  in  ItuhL  lor  tlio  proinotiou  of 

I'lliu'iitioil. 

II.— MH.MORAXDUM  OX  UNI VKIISITV  URSERVES. 
(Writlni  Iji/  Sfcrvliiri/  (o  llai/iil  Commintion.) 

"  The  UnivoPHity  Kmlowmont  Act,  1803,"  sotH  npapt  certain  pnrcols  of  iaii'l  as  "  ronepvo*  for  tho 
cndowiiiont  (iI'hucIi  iiiiivorNily,  inHlitiilioii,  op  body,  corponito  op  collcKiato,  on  hIiiiH  by  an  .'\<;t  of  tho 
(lonoral  .V.^scmblv  of  New  Zciiliiiicl  bo  <lcc!ar<'(l  to  bo  tlio  Colonial  UnivoPHity  fop  tlio  cndowniont 
wluMvor  (lu>  liindM  ilcMiM'ibcd  in  tlio  Sclioiliilo,  mid  ollior  landa  roHorvod  under  iho  provinionB  of  thiii  Act, 
aliail  111"  lU'cniod  to  liavo  licon  iniulo." 

"Tho  Ni'w  /oalaiid  I'liivciviiy  .\ct,  IS7I',"  np|)i'(>|)rialoH  to  llio  nno  of  tbo  University  of  Otago  all 
lands  williiu  tlio  I'l'oviiu-o  of  ()luf,'o  pcsorved  undci-  "Tlio  UnivoPHity  Endowmt'iit  Ai-t,  ISOS  ; "  and 
dipc'ft.M  (liat  tlio  invn-ecd.s  from  all  otlior  landu  rosorvod  uiidcp  tlio  Knd'uvincnt  .\ct,  ISGS,  "  sliall  bo 
dealt  with  for  proiiiotini,'  hi^dior  oiliicaiion  in  tho  rcspot-tivc  ppovinceMin  which  such  rcHcrvcs  apo  situate, 
in  such  manner  a.s  tho  (Jencral  Assembly  may  from  tiiiie  to  tiiiio  dotcpinine." 

"Tho  Now  Zealand  University  Kcsopves  Act,  1^75,"  dcscribcH  certain  blocltH  of  land  and  refers  to 
other  blocks,  and  these  all  are  to  be  adininistoped  under  the  Endowment  Act,  18(>S,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  hiijliep  education  in  the  respective  provinces  in  accopdance  with  "  Tho  Now  Zealand  Uuiver- 
Bity  Act,  1871,"  as  quoted  above. 

Tho  reserves  kuown  as  University  reserves  are  tho  following : — 


Place. 

Area. 

When  defined,  io. 

Westland — 

Hokitika— 2(5  (in  red) 

5  acres    ... 

ISGS,  Schedule  to  Endowment  Act. 

Ilokilika— 27  (in  red) 

5  acres    ... 

ISUS,  Sidicdnlo  to  Endowment  Act. 

Greymoulh — 2S  (in  red) 

5  acres    ... 

ISGS,  Schedule  to  Endowment  Act. 

Grcvmouth — 29  (in  red) 

5  acres    ... 

1SC8,  Schedule  to  Endowment  Act. 

Okarito— 30  (in  red) 

5  acres    ... 

1S()S,  Schedule  to  Endowment  Act. 

Okarito— 31  (in  red) 

5  acres    ... 

ISGS,  Schedule  to  Endowment  Act. 

Auckland — 

Taupiri,  Waikato 

10,000  acres    ... 

1875,  Schedule  A,  Eeserves  Act. 

Karamu,  "Waikato 

10,000  acres    ... 

1875,  Schedule  A,  Reserves  Act. 

Waimana,  Opotiki 

10,000  acres    ... 

1875,  Schedule  A,  Eeserves  Act. 

Ararimu,  Kaipara 

33i  acres    ... 

187G,  Gazette,  April  20. 

Cantebbuky — 

Ashburton 

1,-500  acres    . . . 

1876,  Gazette,  April  20. 

TARAXAKr... 

10,000  acres    ... 

1879,  Gazette,  April  10. 

"Wellinotox — 

Waitotara 

... 

4,000  acres    ... 

[-S'ee  below.] 

The  three  blocks  of  10,000  acres  each  in  Auckland  are  all  taken  out  of  confiscated  land,  so  that 
any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  to  be  the  block  described  in  schedule  to  Endowment  Act,  1SG8.  It 
was  at  one  time  intended  to  set  apart  a  block  of  20,000  acres  at  Tahawai,  Tauranga,  but  in  Committee 
of  the  Legislative  Council  the  schedule  to  the  University  Reserves  Bill  was  amended  by  striking  out 
this  reserve.  The  reserve  of  10,000  acres  in  Southland,  set  apart  by  the  Governor  in  1SG9,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Otago  by  the  operation  of  "  The  Xew  Zealand  University  Act,  1874." 

!BIr.  G.  "W".  "Williams  writes  to  the  Surveyor-General,  on  the  19th  March,  1879,  as  follows : 
"  The  surveyors  engaged  upon  the  Waitotara  Block  have  been  instructed  by  me  to  complete  their 
plans  by  the  21st  of  next  month,  and  after  that  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  block  for  the 
University  reserve."  An  Act  will  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  proclamation,  the  si.K  months  limited 
by  the  Eeserves  Act,  1873,  having  expired. 

By  section  7  of  Endowment  Act,  ISGS,  the  lands  reserved  remain  vested  iu  the  Crown.  By 
section  8  the  Governor  has  power  to  grant  leases,  but  no  leases  have  yet  been  granted.  By  section  9 
rents,  profits,  and  proceeds  are  to  be  paid  into  the  branch  of  the  Public  Account  called  "The  Special 
Fund,"  to  the  credit  of  an  account  to  be  called  ''  The  Colonial  University  Account ;"  and  by  section  10 
the  Governor  may  appoint  three  persons  to  be  trustees  of  tho  Colonial  University  Fund.  As  yet 
there  is  no  fund  and  there  are  no  trustees. 

In  a  volume  of  "  Rejected  Bills,  1S7G,"'  there  is  the  draft  of  a  Bill  proposing  to  appoint  trustees 
not  merely  of  the  fund,  but  of  the  whole  estate,  to  administer  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education 
in  the  districts  in  which  the  reserves  are  respectively  situate,  without  the  restriction  contained  iu  the 
words,  "  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  determine."  I  cannot 
find  that  the  Bill  was  ever  introduced,  but  it  was  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  in  1877,  as  well 
as  in  1876. 
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O.-CAXTERBUBY. 
1.  lie/urn  made  by  Mr.  John  Marshnan,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Ohristcknrcli. 

Sin,—  Lan*!  Office,  CliriBtcliurch,  17th  Tcbruary,  1879. 

I  think  the  papers  herewith  contain  all  the  information  rclatinp;  to  education  reRcrvcs  in  this 
diBtrict  that  is  requested  by  your  letter  of  tlio  20th  ultimo.  Some  of  it  is  in  my  possession  as  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands, "sonic  as  Chairman  of  the  Scliool  Commissioners,  and  some  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Canterbury  College.  I  thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  the  whole  .story  in  one  paper, 
and  I  believe  the  General  IStatement  gives  it. 

I  have  said  nolliing  about  the  income  already  received  by  the  School  CommissionerB  from  the 
secondary  education  estate,  and  what  has  been  done  with  it,  because  that  can  bo  best  got  from  the 
statement  of  accounts,  for  the  year  ending  Slst  December  last,  that  has  been  lately  sent  to  the 
l*;ducation  Department.  1  may  say,  with  respect  to  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  at  that 
date  belonging  to  the  secondary  education  estate,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Christchurch,  there  is,  or  rather  was  at  that  date,  no  school  in  Canterbury  that  was  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  therefrom.  The  Commissioners  made  a  grant  of  £300 
last  year  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  and,  as  to  the  remainder,  they  have  just  decided  to  distribute  it 
amongst  the  High  School  Boards  created  last  session  (Christchurch  Boys',  and  Timaru  and  Ashburton 
High  Schools)  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  estate  itself  was,  by  the  Legislature,  divided  amongst 
those  Boards.     Copy  of  the  Commissioners'  minute  on  this  subject  is  attached. — 1  have,  &c., 

The  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  John  Mabshmait. 

The  Schooi,  CoMMissioifEns. 
(Eitract  from  Minutes,  lltli  February,  18V9.) 
The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  sum  at  present  held  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  credit  of  the  secondary 
education  estate  was  £1,591   lis.    4d.     "The    Education    Keserves    Act,    1877,"  provides  that  the 
revenues  derived  from  reserves  set  apart  as  an  endowment  in  aid  of  secondary  education  in  any 
provincial  district  should  be  allocated  to  the  several  education  districts  within  the  provincial  district, 
if  there  should  be  more  than  one,  in  proportion  to  population  ;  and  that  the  sums  so  allocated  to  the 
several  educational  districts  should  be  appropriated  by  the  School  Commissioners  to  the  advancement 
of   secondary  education  within   those  educational   districts   respectively.     But   this   disposition  was 
altered  by  the  several  High  School  Acts  of  Christchurch,  Timaru,  and  Ashburton,  1878.     By  those 
Acts  it  was  provided  that  one-half  in  value  of  the  reserves   constituting  the  secondary   education 
estate  should  pass  from  the  Commissioners  and  vest  in  the  Canterbury  College,  fur  the  maintenance 
of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Christchurch,  one-fourth  thereof  in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Timaru 
High  School,  and  one-tenth  in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ashburton  High  School.     The  residue, 
consisting  of  three-twentieths  thereof,  remains  with  the  Commissioners.    The  Board,  after  consideration, 
decided  to  distribute  the  funds  in  hand  amongst  the  governing  bodies  of  these  several  High  Schools  in 
the  proportion  in  which  the  corj^iis  of  the  estate  had  been  divided  amongst  them  by  statute. 

It  appeared  that  the  net  amount  available  for  distribution  was  £1,52-5,  arrived  at  as  follows  : — 
Cr.  £      8.     d. 

Assets,  cash  in  hand  ...  ...  ...■  ...  ...        1,594  11     4 

Uncollected  rents   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .33  10    3 


Dr. 


£1,628     1     7 


Liabilities — Proportion     of    Steward's    salary,     five  £     e.     d.       £      s.     d. 

mouths,  December,   1878,  to  April,   1879   (both 
inclusive),  1  of  £2.50  ...  ...  ...  62  10    0 

Proportion   of  cost   of   main   drain  in  Reserve   No. 

1400,  now  resigned  to  Timaru  High  School        ...  25     0     0 

Sundries,  say  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  15  11     7 

103     1     7 

Available  for  distribution  ...  ...  ...  ...  1.525    0    0 

£1,()28     1     7 


The  rents  are  payable  in  advance  in  May  and  Xovember  in  each  year.     The  half-year's  rent 
payable  in  November,  1878,  has  all  been  collected  with  the  exception  of  the  sum  above  named,  and 
the  funds  in  hand  are  chargeable  with  expenses  of  management  from  the  present  time  to  the  1st  of 
May  next,  when  the  next  half-year's  rent  becomes  receivable. 

"  A  grant  was  made  in  1878  to   Canterbury  College,  for  the  Girls'  High  School,  Christchurch, 
of  £300. 

For  the  purpose  of  distribution,  the  sum  assumed  to  bo  distributable  is  £1,850,  consisting  of — 
,  £        8.    d. 

Cash  in  hand  as  above  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1,525    0    0 

Grant  made  to  Canterbury  College        ...  ...  ...  ...        300     0    0 

Special  charge,  Timaru  High  School  Estate  ...  ...  25    0    0 

And  the  distribution  is, — 

Canterbury  College,  i  of  £1,S50-£300 
Timaru  High  School,  i  of  £l,850-£25 
Ashburton  High  School,  Tu  of  £1,850   ... 
Ketained  by  the  Commissioners,  :'o!  of  £1,850 
Previously  distributed  (as  above) 

The  Treasurer  was  requested  to  pay  these  sums  to  the  respective  governing  bodies. 

JoH>-  JliBSHlUy. 
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2.    Unirersili/  Reserort. 
[1,500  acres  dcscfibcd  in  No.  II.  aboTc] 

3.   Christ't  College  Endowments  and  Church  Property  Endowmenit. 
a.  Rev.  F.  Kxowles  to  the  fciECnETAET  to  Eotal  C'ommissiok. 

Chri«t'8  College  Library,  Christchurch, 
Kevedend  and  dkah  Siii, —  12th  February,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  25th  January  I  Lave  tbe  honor  to  forward  you  a  statement  of 
endowments  made  to  tlic  Church  Property  Trustees  "out  of  public  estate  and  held  under  trusts  for 
the  promotion  of  educatiuu."  That  certain  properties  also  apjicar  whicli  are  held  under  trust  for 
ecclesiatical  purposes  only,  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  have  included  in  the  statement  all  the  proper- 
tics  which  arc  conveyed  by  the  deed  of  23rd  December,  1SC8,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Canterbury 
to  the  Church  Property  Trustees. 

I  do  not  gather  from  your  letter  that  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  my  statement  the  original 


properties  of  the  trust,  these  being  a  private  endowment  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational   purposes 
made  by  the  Canterbury  Association  and  vested  in  the  Church  Pn  ~ 

The  Ecv.  "\V.  J.  Haben.s 


Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Education. 


:'ropcrty  Trustees  for  these  purposes. 
I  have,  &c., 

FnAS.  Knowles, 
Secretary,  Church  Property  Trustees. 


Ceown  Ghants  to  Superintendents  of  Canterbury  of  Reserves. 


Date. 

No. 

Situation. 

Purpose. 

Acreage. 

20th  September,  1855 

65 

Head  of  Bay 

Church,  parsonage,  school,  and  ceme* 
tery 

A. 

5 

B.      P. 

0    0 

20th  September,  1855 

66 

Governor's  Bay 

Church  purpo.sc8 

5 

0    0 

20th  September,  1855 

69 

Sumner 

Church,  parsonage,  school,  and  ceme- 
tery 
Church  and  school 

5 

0    0 

24th  July,  1SG5 

125 

Prebbleton 

5 

0    0 

21th  July,  1SG5 

126 

Rangiora  ... 

Church  and  school 

5 

0    0 

24.th  July,  1805 

127 

Kaia]-ioi  Island 

Church  and  school 

5 

0    0 

21th  Julv,  1865 

128 

Lincoln  Road 

Church  and  school 

5 

0     0 

21th  July,  1865 

129 

North  Road 

Chm-eh  and  school 

5 

0    0 

21th  July,  1865 

130 

Harewood  Road 

Church  and  school 

5 

0    0 

21th  .TulV,  1865 

131 

0-\ford       ... 

Church  and  school 

5 

0    0 

21th  July,  1865 

119 

Okain's  Bay 

Site  for  a  church 

2 

1    0 

28th  August,  1865    ... 

421 

Geraldiue... 

Church  purposes 

1 

2  25 

18th  September,  1865 

200 

Springs  Road 

Church  and  school 

5 

0    0 

ISth  September,  1S65 

201 

Ashley 

Church  and  school 

5 

0    0 

18th  November,  1865 

167 

Price's  Bay 

Church  purposes 

5 

0    0 

17th  February,  1868... 

61 

Papanui    ... 

Church,  school,  and  cemetery 

5 

0    0 

25th  June,  186S 

90 

Little  Akaloa 

Church  and  school 

10 

0    0 

25th  June,  1868 

97 

Akaroa 

Parsonage  site   ... 

0 

2  14 

25th  Juue,  1868 

166 

Kaituua    ... 

School  and  cemetery 

6 

0    0 

The  above  were  conveyed  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  Church  Property  Trustees  (subject  to  the 
trusts  mentioned),  by  deed  dated  23rd  December,  1868. 

h.  Rev.  F.  Knotvles  to  the  Seceetart  to  Roxal  Commissios'. 

Reteeend  Sin, —  Christ's  College  Library,  Christchurch,  12th  March,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  5th  instant,  I  beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Royal 
Commission  ou  University  and  Higher  Education,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  the  following 
Btatement — 

1.  Of  the  manner    in  which    the  original    estate  of  the   Church   Property    Trustees    was 

acquired  ; 

2.  Of  the  lands  vested  iu  the  Church  Property  Trustees  by  the  Canterbury  Association. 

1.  '•  The  Canterbury  Association  "  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  the  Crown,  dated  13th 
November,  1819,  among  its  objects,  as  recognized  iu  the  said  letters  patent,  being  this  :  "  the  e.stablish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  and  educational  institutions  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  ;"  and  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  was  to  be  ''  regulated,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  according  to  the  following  appropriation — viz.,  one-sixth  part  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  tract  of  land  requisite  for  the  site  of  the  intended  settlement;  two  other  sixth  parts  to  the 
emigration  of  settlers  ;  two  other  sixth  parts  to  ecclesiastical  and  educational  purposes  ;  and  the 
remaining  sixth  part  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association,"  in  which  general  purposes  public 
Works  necessary  for  the  reception  and  convenience  of  the  settlers  were  to  be  included. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  of  distribution  and  expenditure  that  the  endowment  vested  in  the 
Church  Property  Trustees  "  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England  "  was  acquired.  The  price  of  land  sold  to  the  original  settlers  being  £3  per  acre,  £1 
thereof  was  set  a])art  as  a  separate  fund  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  purposes.  Out  of  the 
fund  thus  created  were  paid  "  all  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  settlement  for  objects  connected  with 
education  and  the  Church." 
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When  tlio  fuiiL'lloiiH  ol'tliu  C'liiitcrliiii'v  ANHuciiitioii  lliially  eoaHuil,  uiiu  principiil  itom  in  tlio  hoUIo- 
Uioiit  ofllicir  iill'iiifM  wiiM  tlio  iMiiMliliiliiiii,  umlrr  ii  I'mviiiriiil  Onliniiiifc,  of  u  Ijuciil  liuard  of  TruntfCH 
— viz  ,  llici  "  I'liiircli  l'ro|)orty 'I'riiMlct'H"— ti)  ri'i'('iv(>,  lidld,  mill  ii<liiiiiiiMliT  tlio  IiuiiIm  iitid  iiiuncyM  Hct 
n|mrt  uh  iifDri'NHiil  I'cir  oci-li'HiiiMliiMl  mid  cdiicalioiiiil  |iiir|ii>nL>H.  U  whh  provided  lliat  llm  IruNtocN  Hliould 
do  tliiH  ill  Miiliiirdiiuilluii  111  tlui  Synod  or  nDveniinn;  body  of  tlio  Diocciio  of  C'liriHtcliiirt'li,  wliencvci" 
tlial  diiicost)  hIiouM  III'  comidrlcly  or;^iiiiizcd. 

Willi  till'  I'oiifui'rc'iu'o  of  tilt'  Cliiii'i'li  I'nipi'i'ty  'rriiHlco.H,  Mr.  SmvcU,  thn  Agoiil  of  llus  AHuociatioti, 
net  ap:ii't,  in  the  yi'iir  l.S'ir>,  n  poilioii  iil' the I't-clt'KiaNlit'al  and  educational  CHlatc,  anii>uiitin^  aH  noarly 
iiH  fonld  111'  aNCi'i'laiiii'd  to  oiic-lil'lli  ol'  tlio  whole,  tlial  bcinn  llie  proportion  oriKinnHy  intended  by  llio 
AHMOfiatioii  to  bo  expended  on  ediiealion,  an  a  Hoecial  endnwiiunl  for  CliriHt's  Collojje,  CliriMlclinrcIi. 
The  lands  seleeled  were  eonveyed  by  Mr.  Sewoll  to  tlio  C'linreli  Property  TriiHtccM,  and  by  them,  by 
deed  bearin;;  date  2lNt  May,  is,").'),  to  t'liri/it'H  College,  tlieii  newly  iiicorporaled  by  I'roviiicial  (Jrdi- 
nnnee.  It  is  to  be  notieed  that  the  loundatioii  of  Clirist's  Colle^,'c,  tu^^etlier  with  tho  «iip|)ort  pre- 
viously nllorded  to  various  C'hiireli  sihouls,  was  held  by  tho  Assoeiation  and  (heir  Agent  as  a  Hudlcient 
diselmi'fjo  of  the  obligations  they  had  ineiirred  to  promote  the  cause  of  Church  education  in  tho  Hcttle- 
niont.  Tho  remainder  of  the  pro|)erty  held  by  the  Association  was  transferred  to  the  Church  Property 
Trustees  in  the  year  ISoti,  and  now  forms  the  general  trust  ostalo  for  oeclesiaHtical  i)urpoBCs,  chiefly 
npplied  by  tho  trustees  to  tho  niaintenanco  of  tiio  clergy,  and  the  building  of  jjarsonages,  but  out  of 
which  a  considerable  sum  has  been  granted  for  tho  building  of  Church  schoola  as  well  as  churches  in 
various  parts  of  tliedioceso. 

It  is  also  to  bo  noted,  in  reference  to  tho  ecclesiastical  and  educational  reserves,  specifiod  in  my 
former  return,  that  tlieso  lands,  having  been  (Irst  reserved,  were  subsequently  purchased  by  moneys 
drawn  from  tho  eccleaiaslieal  fund,  a  doubt  having  arisen  whether  their  legality  as  reserves  could  bo 
ciVcctually  sustained.  They  therefore  stand  now  upon  the  same  footing  as  tho  remainder  of  tho 
Church  Property  I'lslale  as  originally  derived  from  tho  Canterbury  Associaliua — viz.,  they  are  tho 
result  of  an  actual  expenditure  of  moneys  forming  a  portion  of  the  price  paid  for  lands  by  tho 
purchasers  under  the  Association,  and  set  ajiart  by  tho  Association  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
purposes  for  the  benelll  of  the  said  land-purchasers  and  their  families  and  employes,  and  were  uot 
made  out  of  pi(blic  f state  in  the  usual  sciiso  of  the  term. 

2.  I  subjoin  to  this  letter  a  terrier  of  tho  (icncral  Trust  Estate  vested  in  the  Church  Property 
Trustees,  which,  with  the  terrier  of  reserves  previously  sent  you,  will  form  a  complete  statement  of 
the  lauds  intrusted  to  them  for  ecclesiastical  aad  educational  purposes  by  the  Canterbury  Association. 

I  have,  &e., 

The  Rev.  W.  Ilabeus,  Secretary,  Eoyal  Euas.  Knowj.ks, 

Commission  on  Education.  Secretary,  Church  Property  Trustees. 

TRRniER  OF  LvNns  vested  in  the  Church  Property  Trustees  by  the  Canterbury  Association  for 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Purposes,  iu  addition  to  those  specially  set  apart  as  au  Endow- 
ment for  Christ's  College,  Christchurch. 

A. — Eeseeves. 

1.  Christchurch. 


No. 

1 

Cathedral    ... 

Cathedral  Square 

2 

Church 

Latimer  Square 

3 

School,  &c.  ...                  .  , 

Latimer  Square 

4 

Parson.Tge   ... 

Hereford  Street 

6 

Parsonage    ... 

Oxford  Terrace 

7 

School,  &c.  ... 

Lichfield  Street 

8 

Church 

0.\ford  Terrace 

12 

Church 

•  Cranmer  Square 

13 

School,  &Q.  ... 

Cranmer  Square 

14, 

Parsonage   ... 

Cranmer  Square 

17 

School,  &c.  ... 

]\Ianeliestep  Street 

18 

Parsonage    ... 

Manchester  Street 

19 

Church 

Kilmore  Street 

2 

Lytteltcn. 

27 

School,  *e.  ... 

Ripon  Street 

28 

Church 

Wincliester  Street 

30 

Church,  Parsonage,  and  School 

Simeon's  Quay 
1.   Sumner. 

40 

Church,  &c. 

Sumner 

4.  1 

Rural  Lands. 

20 

Cemetery    ... 

Christchurch    ... 

26 

Cemetery    ... 

Lytteltou 

50 

Church 

Heathcotc  Valley 

51 

Church,  School,  etc.,  Cemetery,  and 

Parsonage 

Riccarton 

52 

Church,  &c. 

Pigeon  Bay 

53 

School 

Akaroa 

54 

Church 

Akaroa 

55 

Parsonage   ... 

Akaroa 

56 

Cemeterv    ... 

Akaroa 

A. 

IJ. 

p. 

3 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2     0     0 


22 

2     0 

3 

0  30 

1 

3  26 

5 

0    0 

2 

0    0 

0 

2     0 

0 

2     0 

1 

0     0 

3 

0     0 

H.— 1. 
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B. — Qesekal  Tecst  Estate. 


1. 

Town  Li 

inch 

in   Christcliurch 

No.  of 
Section. 

A. 

II. 

p. 

No.  of 
tScclioM. 

A. 

It. 

v. 

No.  of 
Soction. 

A. 

n. 

r.    '1 

No.  of 

Si'clion. 

A. 

II.    p. 

3 

0 

0 

169 

0 

0 

266    ; 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1     0 

4 

0 

"  i 

170 

0 

0 

26S 

0 

0 

49 

0 

1     0 

5 

0 

0    1 

171 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

50 

0 

1     0 

13 

0 

0 

172     ' 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

51 

0 

1     0 

14 

0 

0 

173     1 

0 

0 

276 

0 

0 

52 

0 

1     0 

15 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

279 

0 

0 

53 

0 

1     0 

IG 

0 

0     ' 

ISl 

0 

0 

293 

0 

0 

51 

0 

1     0 

17 

0 

0 

1S2 

0 

0 

295 

0 

0 

55 

0 

1     0 

IS 

0 

0     1 

1S3 

0 

0 

296 

0 

0     i 

56 

0 

1     0 

101 

0 

0     1 

184 

0 

0 

297 

0 

0 

57 

0 

1     0 

105 

0 

0 

1S5 

0 

0 

t32n 

58 

0 

1    0 

lOG 

0 

0 

ISG 

0 

0 

to  \ 

4 

2 

0 

59 

0 

1    0 

107 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

341  ) 

GO 

0 

1     0 

108 

0 

0 

188 

0 

0 

347 

0 

0 

61 

0 

1     0 

109 

0 

0 

190 

0 

0 

319 

0 

0 

62 

0 

1     0 

111 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

351 

0 

0 

189 

0 

1     0 

113 

0 

0 

191 

0 

0 

.355 

0 

0 

191 

0 

1    0 

126 

0 

0 

196 

0 

0 

3.56 

0 

0 

193 

0 

1    0 

127 

0 

0 

201 

0 

0 

357 

0 

0 

195 

0 

1    0 

128 

0 

0 

202 

0 

0 

390 

0 

0 

3.58 

0 

1     0 

129 

0 

0 

203 

0 

0 

392 

0 

0 

359 

0 

1     0 

130 

0 

0 

201 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

360 

0 

1    0 

131 

0 

0 

205 

0 

0 

458 

0 

0 

361 

0 

1     0 

132 

0 

0 

206 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

388 

0 

1    0 

133 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

462 

0 

0 

292* 

0 

1     0 

134 

0 

0 

208 

0 

0 

868 

0 

0 

291* 

0 

1    0 

13.5 

0 

0 

209 

0 

0 

870 

0 

0 

312* 

0 

1     0 

136 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

1106 

0 

0 

341* 

0 

1    0 

154 

0 

0 

211 

0 

0 

1108 

0 

0 

346* 

0 

1    0 

159 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

1110 

0 

0 

348* 

0 

1     0 

160 

0 

0 

i       213 

0 

0 

1124 

0 

0 

350* 

0 

1    0 

161 

0 

0 

1       215 

0 

0 

1126 

0 

0 

351* 

0 

1     0 

162 

0 

0 

237 

1     0 

0 

1128 

0 

0 

3.52* 

0 

1     0 

163 

0 

0 

239 

;    0 

0 

,      1130 

0 

0 

353* 

0 

1     0 

164 

0 

0 

211 

0 

0 

1132 

0 

0 

872* 

0 

1     0 

165 

0 

0 

1       213 

0 

0 

1131 

0 

0 

874* 

0 

1     0 

166 

0 

0 

;       215 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

876* 

0 

1     0 

167 

0 

u 

264 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

878* 

0 

1     0 

2.  Tom  Lands,  Lytielton. 


93 

0 

1     0 

176 

0     10 

186 

0 

0 

332 

0 

1     0 

126 

0 

1     0 

177 

0     1     0 

187 

0 

0 

333 

0 

1     0 

133 

0 

1     0 

178 

0     10 

188 

0 

0 

334 

0 

1     0 

134 

0 

1     0 

179 

0     10 

247 

0 

0 

335 

0 

1     0 

135 

0 

1     0 

180 

0     10 

21S 

0 

0 

J335 

0 

1     0 

159 

0 

1     0 

181 

0     10 

317 

0 

0 

156 

0 

1    0 

160 

0 

1     0 

182 

0     10 

318 

0 

0 

157 

0 

1     0 

161 

0 

1     0 

183 

0     1     0 

319 

0 

0 

1.58 

0 

1     0 

163 

0 

1     0 

184 

0     10 

320 

0 

0 

167* 

0 

1     0 

164 

0 

1     0 

1S5 

0     1     0 

331 

0 

0 

168* 

0 

1     0 

175 

0 

1     0 

.3.  liural    Land. 


318 

214 

0 

^  1 

324 

100 

0 

0  ;: 

326 

200 

0 

0 

317 

250 

0 

0 

321 

173 

0 

0  1 

324a. 

50 

0 

0  ; 

317 

79 

0 

0  1 

330 

342 

1 

0 

325 

200 

0 

0  ' 

t 

1 
1 

i 

12th  March,  1879. 


•  Since  sold.  f  Inclusive.  [J  Sie.'] 

Fe.vs.  Kxowles, 
Secrclary,  Church  Property  Trustees. 
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e.  Kov.  0.  CoTTKntr,!,  to  the  MECnnT.\nv  1o  IJuyAi.  C'oMMiHHioif, 

Rin,-  Clirint'H  CoIIoko,  CMiriHlfliunh,  18th  February,  1870. 

1  liiiV(>  li('<-n  n'(|UORlcil  by  llio  Tl\g}d  Uov.  llio  A\'iiiik«ii  of  ('liriHt'n  Collcfjc,  CliriHtcliurch,  to 
KcMil  ynii  llic  iiirdnimtiiiii  ivi|iiin'il  liy  lli()  Uoyal  I'liiiiiniMHiDiiurH  on  Uiiivcr«ity  iiiul  Hi;;licr  I'Mucation 
willi  iTHpci't  Id  ('lirint'H  ( 'ullcj^c. 

All  (lio  ciiilmviiii-ntH  mill  H'^'^'t"  "''  nioncy  lioUl  umlcr  tiniHt  by  iho  (jovcriiiiiR  body  of  ChriNt's 
Collogo  wiM-n  IVoin  privatu  hoiipcch,  willi  tlircn  cxccpliiniH.     'I'lio  L'xci'ptioiiM  arc  in  follow: — 

I.  Till*  Nit<i  >,'niii(('(l  by  nil  Oriliiiniico  of  llio  I'roviiiciiil  t'ouiiril  of  CuiiUTbiiry.  I  oncloKO  a  copy 
of  (iio  (U'ih!  bv  « liicli  il  ix  liilil.  'I'lic  hIIo  wftH  occiipioil  fur  llio  imrpoMO  for  wliirli  it  was  (;rnnle<l  within 
llii>  tiiiio  Mpoi'ilicil  ill  lli((  (k'l'il,  ami  Iiiim  ovim"  hIiico  been  uhoiI  hh  n,  Hito  for  CliriHl's  C'olle({o  uiirl  for 
proiliidN  iiIIiu'IuhI  llicroto. 

II.  A  i;niiit  of  llio  I'i'oviiicial  Couiicil  in  1S.')7  of  .G.'iOi)  for  buil(liii;»  purpooog  on  tho  BJto.  Ahead- 
iiiastU-r'ti  iioiiHo  anil  Hclioolfooiii  adjoiniii;^  wore  built  in  iS.'iT,  and  wcro  in  uho  for  about  ton  years,  wlieii 
tlioy  wcro  dl■.•^tr^lVl■d  bv  lli'i".  TIkv  were  rojiliicod  by  tho  iicadiiiastor'H  lioiii^o  and  claHu-room  now 
slaudiiij;. 

III.  A  grant  of  (ho  Provincial  ConiK'il,  in  180:3,  of  i-l,00lJ  towards  llio  building  of  a  Hclioolroom. 
A  birf^o  Rtono  Ni-lioolroom  wan  croctrd,  ami  lla•^  boon  UKod  as  a  Hohoolrooin  to  the  jircwont  date. 

(iraiits  wcro  iiiado  from  timo  to  tiino  by  the  I'i'oviiicial  Council  for  current  PxpoHHCS  of  the  Hchool, 
and  paid,  lir.st,  through  the  nisho[)  of  ("brintehurcli,  as  a  bead  of  a  denomination;  Bccondly,  through 
tho  I'^ducadon  Boaril  ;  and,  thirdly,  directly  from  the  I'l'ovincial  t'ouncil. 

1  have,  Ac, 

G.  Cotter  I  i,L, 
Kev.  W.  J.  Ilabens,  Secretary  to  Royal  Commission  Bursar  of  Christ's  College, 

on  Higher  Education. 


This  Dkkd  niado  tho  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  lU'ty-seven,  between  James  Edward  FltzGerald,  Esc]uiro,  Superintendent  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  in  New  Zealand,  of  tho  one  part ;  and  Clirisl's  College,  C mterbury,  incorporated  by  a 
certain  Ordinance  of  tlio  iSuperiiitciulent  and  Provincial  Council  of  the  said  province  intituled  Christ's 
College  Drdinanco  of  tlio  other  part.  Whereas  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  said  .Superintendent  and  Pro- 
vincial Council  intituled  tho  Canterbury  Association's  Keserves  Ordinance  it  wa.-;,  amongst  other  things, 
eiuietod  that  it  should  bo  lawful  for  tlio  Superintendent  to  convey  by  way  of  free  grant  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Christ's  College,  Canterbury,  a  portion  of  tho  lands  therein  described  as  the  Grovernmeut 
Domain  of  Cliristchurch,  not  exceeding  ten  acres  in  extent,  to  be  held  by  the  said  corporation  in  trust 
as  a  site  fm-  tho  said  college  and  for  grounds  attached  thereto,  provided  that  it  should  be  a  condition 
of  the  said  grant  that,  if  the  said  land  should  not  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  within  three 
vears  from  the  passing  of  tho  said  Ordinance,  or  should  at  any  time  thereafter  cease  to  bo  so  occupied, 
the  said  land  should  revert  to  the  said  Superintendent  as  though  the  said  grant  never  had  issued,  and 
should  thenceforth  constitute  a  part  of  the  Government  Domain  as  in  the  said  Ordinance  described: 
And  whereas  the  piece  or  parcel  of  laud  hereinafter  described,  and  intended  to  be  hereby  granted  and 
conveved,  being  part  of  the  said  Government  Domain,  hath  been  selected  as  a  site  for  the  said  college, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  said  Superintendent  of  the  said  province  and  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
said  colleij;e  respectively  ;  and  the  said  Superintendent  hath  agreed  at  the  request  of  the  governing 
bod}'  of  the  said  college  to  execute  unto  the  said  corporation  a  grant  of  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land, 
upon  the  trusts  and  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  expressed:  Now  this  deed  witnesseth  that 
the  said  Superintendent  of  the  said  Province  of  Canterbury,  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  liim  by  the  said  Canterbury  Association's  Eeserves-  Ordinance,  and  of  every  other  power 
enabling  him  in  that  behalf,  doth  by  this  deed  made  by  him  and  in  his  name,  and  executed  under  the 
jiublic  seal  of  the  said  Province  of  Cauterbuiy,  grant,  convey,  and  assure  unto  the  said  corporation  of 
Christ's  College,  Canterbury,  all  that  piece  cr  parcel  of  laud  being  part  of  the  Government  Domain  of 
Christchurch,  in  the  said  province,  coulainiug  nine  acres  and  three  roods  or  thereabouts,  statute  measure, 
situate  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  said  Govermneut  Domain,  commenciug  at  a  point  fifty  links  west 
of  Antigua  Street  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  links  north  of  a  line  in  continuation  of  the  northern 
side  of  Worcester  Street  ;  thence  extending  due  west  a  distance  of  seventeen  chains  and  forty  links ; 
thence  due  north  at  a  right  angle  a  distance  of  five  chains  and  fifty-two  links,  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Eiver  Avon  ;  thenee  along  the  said  bank  of  the  said  river  in  an  easterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  river 
bank  fiftv  links  west  of  Antigua  Street  aforesaid  ;  and  thence  in  a  lino  fifty  links  from  and  parallel  with 
Antigua  Street  aforesaid,  to  the  commenciug  point :  and  which  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  is  more  par- 
ticularly delineated  and  described  by  the  map  or  plan  thereof  indorsed  on  these  presents,  together  with 
the  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  to  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  laud  and  premises  belonging  :  To 
hold  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  laud  and  premisf^s,  with  the  appurtenances,  subject  to  the  public  roads, 
streets,  ways,  outfalls  for  water,  and  other  public  easements,  liberties,  and  privileges  affecting  the  same, 
if  any,  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  corporation  of  Christ's  College,  Canterbury,  for  ever,  in  trust  for 
a  site  for  the  said  college  and  for  grounds  attached  thereto,  and  upon  no  other  trust  or  purpose  what- 
soever:  But  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  proviso  hereinafter  contained  in  that  behalf,  that  is  to  say, 
— Provided  always  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  grant  hereinbefore  expressed  to  be  hereby  made 
is  so  made  upon  this  express  condition  :  that,  if  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  hereby  granted  be  not 
occupied  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  within  three  years  from  tho  passing  of  the  said  Canterbury  Associa- 
tion's Eeserves  Ordinance,  or  should  at  any  time  hereafter  cease  to  be  so  occupied,  the  said  piece  or 
parcel  of  land  and  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  shall  thenceforth  revert  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  said  province  for  the  time  being  as  though  this  present  grant  had  never  been  made  or  issued  ;  and 
shall  thenceforth  constitute  a  part  of  the  Government  Domain  of  the  said  province,  as  in  the  last-men- 
tioned Ordinance  described. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Superintendent  hatli  hereunto  set  his  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
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said  Province  of  Canterbury  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  at  Cliristchurch  aforesaid,  the  day  and  year  first 
before  written.  James  Edwabd  FitzOebald. 

Signed  hy  the  said  James  Edward  FitzGerald,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  said  provinee,  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  tiio  said  province,  in  the  presence  of  us — 
]{ii.ii\UD  Packkii, 
Of  Christchurcli,  Keeper  of  the  Public  Record. 

H.   B.  OiiEssox, 
Of  Christchurcli,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council. 


(/.  Eev.  G.  CoTTEHiLr-  to  the  SEcnEfARii  to  Koyai,  Commission. 

Deaii  Sin,—  Christ's  College,  Christehurch,  28th  March,  1879. 

]  forward,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  endowment  of 
Christ's  College  derived  from  the  Canterbury  Association. 

I  have,  &c., 
Ecv.  W.  J.  Ilabens,  Secretary  to  "Royal  Commission  Gr.  Cotterill, 

on  Higher  Education.  Bursar  to  Registrar. 


Christ's  College  Endowment  derived  from  the  Canterbury  Association. 
In  1855  Mr.  Scwell,  the  Agent  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Church 
Property  Trusters,  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  general  estate,  amounting  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
as  an  endowment  for  the  CoUejje.  The  lauds  selected  were  conveyed  by  Mr.  Sewell  on  behalf  of  the 
Canterbury  Association  to  the  Church  Property  Trustees,  and  by  them  were  conveyed  to  the  College, 
which  at  tlial  time  had  received  incorporation  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council.  The  par- 
ticular lands  thus  transferred  as  College  endowment  are  as  follow  : — 

Rural  Land. 


Xumber  of  Seetiou. 

Extent. 

Situation. 

319,  part  of 

319a,  part  of 

321,  part  of 

322 

323 

68 

136  acres     . . . 
5     „ 

58    „ 

95     „ 
202     „ 
100    „ 

Kaiapoi. 

II 

II 
Purarekanui. 
Papanui. 
"  Ways  Section." 

Total 

696  acres 

Town  Land,'  Christclturclt. 


Nos.  03  to  81 

Nos.  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  00,  01,  93,  95 
Nos.  137,  138,  139,  MO,  142,  144,  146 
Nos.  303,  305,  307,  389 


5^ 

acres 

2i 

91 

n 

II 

1 

'■ 

Total 


10  i  acres 


Town  Land,  Lytlelton. 

Nos.  70,  SO,  81 

Nos.  121,  122,  123,  124 

Nos.  107,  lOS,  109,  110,  111      ... 

1  acre 
1       „ 
U     ,1 

Total 

3  acres 

i  acre 

"  Ways  Section  "  of  town 
land,  Dampier"s  Bay. 

Christ's  College,  Christehurch,  28tU  March,  1879. 


G.  Cotterill, 

Bursar  to  Registrar. 
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lY.— PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  UNIVERSITY. 

(Supplied  by  tlic  Rcgijlrnr.) 

A.  Abstbact  of  the  Results  of  the  Scicoi-Ansnip  Examinations. 

(1.)   Scholarships  under  (he  Old  Regulations,  and  Junior  Scholarships  under  the  New  Jtegulations. 

.      Examination  of  1872.  Succc»sful  Cmdidalei. 

From  Wellinglon  College               ...             ...             ...  ...  ...             ...           1 

Nelson  College       ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  ...              ...           C 

Chri-it's  College       ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  ...              ...            fJ 

Uuiiedin  High  School            ...              ...              ...  ...  ...              ...           1 

Private  tuition       ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  ...              ...           3 

The  total  number  of  candidates  was  38.  17 

[Note — Of  the  succe.'isful  candidates,  one  is  known  to  have  died  ;  one  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand;  and  one  obtained  the  same  degree  in  the  University  of 
Otago.     The  remainder  did   not   proceed   to   a  degree,   but   the   names  of   three  are  still  on  the 
books  of  the  University,] 

Examination  of  1873.  Total  Successful 

Candidates.     Candidat«B. 
From  Auckland  College  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1  0 

Nelson  College       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         7  1 

Christ's  College       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       12  2 

Private  tuition        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,.3  0 

23  3 

[Note. — Of  the  three  successful  candidates,  two  (ihe  same  as  in  1872)  have  their  names  still  on 

the  University  books  ;  the  third  died.] 

Examination  of  1874. 

Total  Successful  •  >'uiiibcr  of 

Candidates.  Candidates.  Scholarships  gained. 

FromAuckland  College  ...             ...             ...             ...           3  2  2 

Nelson  College        ...              ...              ...              ...           6  3  3 

Christ's  College      ...              ...              ...              ...           5  3  4 

Dunediu  High  School            ...             ...             ...           2  2  5 

Private  tuition        ...             ...             ...             ...           1  0  0 

17  10  14 

[Note. — Of  the  ten  successful  candidates,  three  have  jirocceded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  three 
others  have  their  names  still  on  the  L^niversity  books.  The  remainder  have  not  continued  their 
course.] 

Examination  of  1875. 

Total 
Candidates. 

From  Auckland  College  ...  ...  ...  8 

Wellington  College  ...  ...  ...  8 

Nelson  College  •...  ...  ...  S 

Christ's  College  ...  ...  ...  4 

28  14  18 

[Note.— Of  the  fourteen  successful  candidates,  three  have  proceeded  to- the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
eight  are  still  undergraduates.     The  remainder  have  not  continued  their  course.] 

Examination  of  1876.     . 

From  Auckland  College 
Wellington  College 
Nelson  College 
Christ's  College       ... 
Private  tuition 

24 

[Note. — The  holders  of  these  four  scholarships  are  all  still  undergraduates.] 

Examination  of  January,  1878. 

From  Auckland  College 
St.  John's  College 
Wellington  College 
Nelson  College 
Christ's  College 

West  Christchurch  Public  School 
Dunediu  High  School 
Private  tuition 

38  5 

[Note. — The  holders  of  these  five  scholarships  are  all  still  undergraduates.] 

*  In  1874  Rud  1875  the  scholarships  Trere  awarded  for  proficiency  in  special  subjects,  and  more  than  one  scbolarshpi 
could  be  g,»iiied  and  held  by  a  candidate. 


Successful 

Xumber  of 

Candidates. 

Scholarships  gained. 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Total 

Successfid 

Candidates. 

Candidates 

2 

0 

5 

1 

8 

0 

7 

3 

2 

0 

Total 

Successful 

Candidates. 

Candidates 

11 

1 

2 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

G 

0 

17 
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Examination  of  December,  1878. 

From  A  iicklaiiil  ColloKO    ,. 

Cliiircli  (if  I'jijjlnnd  (Irftinmnr  School,  Auckland 

Wclliiif^tori  Cdllof^o 

NcInoii  ('()I1p)»o 

ChriMt'H  rollcfjo 

Diincilin  lli(;ii  Scliool 

PriTftto  tuition 


Total         SuccpMful 
CandidatCi.    Candidate. 


From  Auoklaiul  CoUcgo  ... 


(2.)  Senior  and  Third-Tear  Scholarshipt. 
Examination  of  May,  187G. 

Examination  of  November,  187G. 


From  Aiickl.aiul  Collcfro  ... 
University  of  Otago 


From  Christ's  College 

Canterbury  College 
University  of  Otago 


Examination  of  January,  1878. 


7 

0 

:t 

0 

;) 

0 

r, 

2 

7 

0 

•> 

1 

12 

0 

HO 

:} 

Total 

.Sucfciiful 

Candidate!. 

Candidates. 

C 

o 

Total 

Successful 

Candidates. 

Candidates. 

3 

0 

I 

0 

Total 

Successful 

Candidates. 

Candidates. 

1 

I 

(! 

2 

5 

1 

12 


[Note. — Of  tlio  four  successful  candidates,  two  have  intimated  their  intention  of  coming  up  for 
honours.] 

Examination  of  December,  1878. 


From  Christ's  College 

Canterbury  College 
University  of  Otago 


Total  Successful 

Candidates.  Candidates. 

1  1 

7  2 

5  2 

13  5 


B.  EETrHN  showing  the  Number  of  Uxdeugeaduates  who  came  up,  and  the  Number  who  passed, 
at  the  Examinations  for -the  B.A.  Degree  in  the  Tears  1S7G,  187S  (January),  1878  (December). 

1.  B.A.  Deqeee,  1876. 
(a.)  Under  present  Eegulations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  : — 

First  Section. 

M.\T   EXAillXATIOK. 
Candidates.       Passed. 

Auckland  College       ...  ...  ...         5 

University  of  Otago  ...  ...  ...         0 


2 
0 


NOTEMBEE  EXAMIIfATIOh*. 
Candidates.       Passed. 

3  1 

1  0 


Final  Examination. 


Auckland  College  ... 

(}.)  Under  old  Eegulations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand : — 

Final  Examination. 

University  of  Otago 
(c.)  Under  old  Eegulations  of  the  University  of  Otago  :— 

Final  Examination. 

University  of  Otago 

2.  B.A.  Degeee,  1878— Januaet  ExAJiiifATioif. 
(a.)  Under  present  regulations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  : — 


November  ExA3in<-AtioK. 

Candidates.      Passed. 


Candidate. 
1 


Candidates. 
2 


Passed. 
1 


Passed. 
2 


First  Section. 


Wellington  College 
Christ's  College 
Canterbury  College 
University  of  Otago 


Auckland  College  .. 
Wellington  College 

8— H.  1.  (Ap.) 


Final  Examination. 


Candidates. 

Passed. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

5 

3 

5 

5 

13 

9 

Candidates. 

Passed, 

1 

1 

1 

0 
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(J.)  Under-teachere'  regulations  : — 


Final  Examination. 


(c.)  Under  old  regulations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  : — 

Final  Examination. 
Aucltland  College  ... 
Private  tuition 


Candidate. 
1 


Passed. 
0 


Candidates.      Passed. 
1  1 

3  8 


3.  B.A.  DEonEE,  1878— Decembeh  ExAMnfATiOK. 
(a.)  Under  present  regulations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  : — 

First  Section. 
Auckland  College  ... 
Christ's  Co11p<];o 
Canterbury  College 
University  of  Otago 


Final  Examination. 


Auckland  College  ... 
Wellington  College 
Canterbury  College 
University  of  Otago 


(5.)  Under-teachers'  regulations  : — 

First  Section. 

Final  Examination. 

(c.)  Under  old  regulations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  : 

Final  Examination. 
Private  tuition 


Candidates. 

Fossad 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

9 

5 

Candidates. 

Passed 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

11 

Candidates. 

2 
Candidates. 

2 

Candidate. 
1 


Passed. 

1 
Passed. 

0 

Passed. 
1 


VTherc  Educated. 

University  of  Otago. 


C.  HoNOUES  AND  M.A.  Degeee. 

Examination  of  1876. 
Number  of  Candidates.  Class  obtained. 

1  First  class. 


Subject. 
Mathematics  and  mathe- 
matical physics. 


Examination  of  December,  1878. 
Wlipre  Educated.  Number  of  Candidates.  Class  obtained. 

Auckland  College.  1  First  class. 

Private  tuition.  1  Failed. 

[Note. — The  two  candidates  who  obtained  honours  received  the  M.A.  degree  without  further 
examination.]  


Subject. 
Languages  and  literature. 
Natural  science. 


D.  Accounts  for  the  Tear  ending  31st  Deceubee,  1878. 
1.  Gexeeal  Accorirr. 


De. 

Cb. 

1878. 

£      s. 

d. 

£      ».    d. 

Feb.  1. 

To  balance 

... 

485    8 

7 

By  paid  Attendance  of  Senate... 

212  14    0 

Beceipts 

— Gorernment  grant 

3,000    0 

0 

„        Salaries 

365  14    8 

Fees      

47    G 

0 

„        Examinations 

682     3     0 

Sale  of  Calendar 

1     2 

6 

„         Printing            

211     5     0 

Examination  deposits. . . 

50     0 

0 

„        Advertising     

35     2     3 

Kefund,  enaminations... 

93     0 

0 

„        Miscellaneous... 

25  11     2 

Interest,  fixed  deposits 

7  17 

6 

„        Petty  expen-cs 

8     7  11 

Transfer,       Scholarship 

„        Transfers 

1,510    0    0 

Account 

290    0 

0 

„        Balance  in  Bank 

£231 

3 

11 

Transfer,    Boweu  Prize 

„             „        on  fixed  deposit 

700 

0 

0 

Account 

i 

9  13 

5 

„             „        in  hand 

2 

7 

1 

933  10    0 

E3,984    8 

0 

£3,984     8    0 

1879. 

~" 

Mar.  1. 

To  balance 

brought  down      

2 

£933  10 
SCHOLA 

0 

ESI 

np  AccouifT. 

De. 

1878.  £      9.  d 

Feb.  1.  To  balance       4,833  12  6  j  By  paid  Scholarships 

Eeceipts — From  General  Account  1,500    0  0 

„            Interest  of  fixed  deposits  232  10  0 


£6,566     2     6 


1879. 
Jan.  1.  To  balance  brought  down 


£5,791 


Cb. 

Transfer  to  General  Account 

Balance  in  Bank     ...         ...     £266     2     6 

„      on  fixed  deposit     ...    5,525    0    0 


£ 

485 
290 

0 
0 

d. 
0 
0 

) 

•   5,791 

2 

6 

£6,566 

2 

6 

19 


n.— 1. 


'.i.    UOWKN     PllIZK    ACTOUNT. 


1878. 
Fob.   1 


1H711. 
Jan.  1. 


1878. 
Fub.  1. 


1879. 
Jiiii.  1. 


Do. 

Til  linlnnro 

ImIcii'bI  rooeirod 


To  biiliiQCfl  brought  dowu 


Dit. 

To  bnliiueo 

Ki'ooiiitu  us  iii'r  buIuDco-sbcola 


£  1.  d. 

IM  111  li 

■t  10  U 

I'll!)  i:!  <1 


]3y  niiiil  lldwun  Vriie 
Ualaiii-o  ill  lluiilc 


...     £100  19  11 

4.  Okneiul  Balance-Shket. 


To  bftlnncp  brouglil  tlowii 


a      ».    <1. 
5,i:).'i  It     G 


£10,670    3  10 
..  £0,831,  12     r. 


lly  Kxponditiiro,  variouB  nccotinU 
UiilniiL'O  on  (Ixril  iluponil 
Balauco  in  Uiink  uf  N.Z. 

„        in  ijnvingg  liank 

„        in  baud   ... 


Cl. 

£ 

1. 

d. 

0 

13 

C 

.  109 

19 

11 

£110 

13 

■1 

Cb. 

£ 

•. 

d. 

(• 

...  3,835 

11 

5 

£C 

,225 

0 

0 

497 

6 

6 

109 

19 

11 

•^ 

7 

1 

(1  A!I4, 

12 

6 

£10,070 

3  10 

E.  Si'EciJiEN  Copies  op  Instkuotions  to  Examineus,  1878-79. 

Sib, —  University  of  Now  Zoal.ind,  Christchurcb,  8th  July,  1878. 

In  pursuaiU'O  of  tlio  aiTanj;;oiiU'nt  under  which  you  have  undertaken  to  conduct  the  University 
examination  I'or  1S7S-79  in  ni.athenuitics,  I  have  the  honour  now  to  forward  to  you  the  information 
necessary  for  your  guidance. 

The  examination  is  ajjpointcd  to  commence  on  Friday,  December  27th. 

1  forward  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  University  Calendar  for  1878,  containing  the  regulations 
and  recommendations  relalinL:;  to  the  examination,  and  tiie  examination  papers  of  last  year. 

Tiie  examination  for  1878-79  will  be,  as  heretofore,  for  scholarships,  degrees,  and  honours  ;  but  there 
are  some  modilications  in  the  regulations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Senate  in  its  late  session,  and 
to  which  1  have  to  direct  your  attention.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  different  examinations  in 
their  order,  beginning  -with 

T/ie  Examination  for  the  B.A.  Degree. 

This,  as  last  year,  contains  two  subdivisions,  for  students  under  the  present  and  under  the  old 
regulations.  The  regulations  relating  to  the  former  are  found  at  pp.  52,  53,  and  51;  of  the  Calendar, 
and  the  detailed  schedule  of  the  subjects  in  mathematics  at  p.  73.  The  schedule  in  mathematics  under 
the  old  regulations  is  found  at  p.  .SO,  and  you  will  observe  that  this  differs  from  the  former  iu  including 
arithmetic  and  excluding  trigonometr}',  and  in  otiier  details.  Only  one  student  comes  up  under  these 
old  regulations  this  year,  and  no  further  examination  under  them  will  take  place. 

Papers  will  be  required  iu  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  and  hydrostatics  under 
the  present  regulations,  and  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  aud  hydrostatics  under  the 
old  regulations. 

The  Examination  for  Senior  Sclwlarships. 

Tou  will  recollect  that  last  year  separate  papers  were  required  for  this  examination,  containing 
questions  of  a  higher  character,  including  the  elements  of  the  subjects  for  the  honour  examination.  At 
its  last  session  the  Senate  repealed  this  regulation,  and  made  another,  which  stands  as  Section  VI., 
p.  50  of  the  Calendar,  to  the  effect  that  the  senior  scholarship  questions  shall  be  added  to  the  papers 
for  the  B.A.  degree.  The  time-table  of  the  examination,  which  I  enclose  to  you  herewith,  has  been 
drawn  up  according  to  this  rule,  and  you  will  observe  that,  instead  of  the  B.A.  papers  occupying  three 
hours  aud  the  senior  scholarship  papers  three  other  hours,  the  former  are  to  take  two  hours  aud  the 
latter  one.  The  supervisors  will  be  instructed  to  direct  the  undergraduates  to  deliver  up  their  answers 
to  the  B.A.  questions  at  the  cud  of  the  second  hour  ;  those  who  compete  for  senior  scholarships  will 
then  answer,  during  the  third  hour,  the  questious  specially  addressed  to  them. 

Iv  o  senior  scholarship  questions  are  required  under  the  old  regulations. 

The  Examination  for  Third-Year  Scholarships. 

Tou  will  observe  in  the  Calendar,  p.  50,  Section  VIII.,  that  the  Senate  has  this  year  instituted  a 
new  class  of  scholarships,  called  third-year  scholarships,  to  be  awarded  to  those  students  who  shall  have 
most  successfully  passed  in  certain  subjects  of  the  B.A.  degree  examination.  I  need  not,  however, 
enter  here  into  details  regarding  these,  as  they  are  uot  to  be  awarded  in  mathematics. 

The  E.vamination  for  Junior  Scholarships. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  this  examination  this  year,  so  far  as  regards  the  regulations,  which  are 
found  at  p.  49,  &e.,  of  the  Calendar,  and  the  recommendalions,  &c.,  which  are  found  at  p.  62. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  papers  occupying  as  heretofore  three  hours  each,  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
time-table  that  it  is  proposed  to  allot  two  hours  to  them.  Mathematical  papers  will  be  required  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

It  results  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  following  mathematical  papers  will  be  required  this 
year: — For  the  B.A.  degree,  two  hours  each,   4   papers;    for  junior  scholarships,  one  hour  each, 
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extra  ijuestioiiH;  for  the  B.A.  degree,  old  rcgulntions,  two  hours  eacb,  4  papers;  for  the  junior 
scholarships,  two  hours  each,  -t  papers :  total,  12  papers,  with  extra  questions  occupying  one  hour 
attached  to  four  of  them  under  the  present  regulations  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

At  p.  CI  of  the  Calendar  you  will  find  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  permitting  candidates  to  use 
all  intelligible  abbreviations  in  ilie  mathematical  papers. 

The  Senate  at  il.s  late  session  thought  it  advisable  that  the  rules  regarding  the  printing,  conceal- 
ment, and  di-stribution  of  the  examination  papers  should  be  framed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and 
nccordingly  |)assi'd  a  series  of  resolutions  on  this  subject,  a  copy  of  which  I  forward  to  you  herewith. 
Under  the  fir-st  of  these  resolutions  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  liavc  the  mathematical  papers  ])rinted 
in  Jlelbourno  and  torwarded  to  me,  according  to  the  following  list : — B  A.  jjapers,  old  regulations, 
each  five  copies;  HA.  papers,  new  regulations,  with  senior  scliolarship  questions,  each  twenty-five 
copies  ;  junior  sclmlarsliip  ])a])ers,  each  fifty  copies. 

Kindly  atllx,  at  the  head  of  the  various  papers  set  by  you,  headings,  to  prevent  confusion;  as, 
for  instance,  "Junior  Scholarship  Examination,  Arithmetic;"  or,  "B.jV.  E.^iamination,  Old  Begulations, 
Algebra." 

The  list  of  documents  forwarded  to  you  herewith  (in  separate  parcel)  as  enclosed  contains  various 
other  papers  which  I  send  as  last  year,  in  order  to  furnish  you  with  full  information  regarding  the 
examination. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  examination  of  January  last,  marks  will  not  be  required  for  the  mathe- 
matical examination  for  the  B.A.  degree:  a  statement  that  the  candidate  has  "passed"  or  "not 
passed  "  will  be  sufllcient  if  given  for  each  paper  as  well  as  for  the  whole  subject. 

For  candidates  for  senior  scholarships  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  whether  they  have  passed  the 
B.A.  examination  "  with  great  credit,"  and  whether  they  have  shown  a  degree  of  proficiency  satis- 
factory to  you. 

I  shall  bo  obliged  if  you  can  forward  the  papers  set  by  you  bo  as  to  reach  me  not  later  than  20th 
November  next.  I  have,  &c., 

'W.  M.  Maskell, 

Professor  Nanson,  B.A.,  University  of  Melbourne,  Melbourne.  Eegistrar. 
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List  of  Documents  forwarded  in  separate  Parcel. 
1.  Calendar  for  187S  ;  2.  Time-table  of  the  Examination  ;   3.  List  of  Marks,  Junior  Scholarship 
Examination,  and  Eesolution  of  Senate  respecting  Apportionment  of  Marks  ;  4.  Instructions  to  Super- 
visors ;  5.  Eesolutions  of  Senate  respecting  Printing  and  Concealment  of  Papers. 


SiE, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  20th  January,  1879. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  am  posting  to  your  address  herewith  a  packet  contain- 
ing the  answers  to  the  examination  papers  set  by  you  in  mental  and  physical  science.  The  papers  of 
candidates  for  junior  scholarships  are  marked,  as  last  year,  with  Arabic  numerals,  those  of  the  under- 
graduates with  ea])ital  letters,  according  to  the  enclosed  list. 

I  enclose  to  you  a  jiaper  showing  the  maximum  marks  allotted  to  the  various  subjects  of  the  junior 
scholarship  examination,  and  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  respecting  these  marks,  under  which  it  is  open 
to  you,  if  you  think  fit,  to  make  a  special  recommendation  in  the  case  of  any  candidate  who  may  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  science. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Chancellor,  in  order  to  award  scholarships,  to  have  before  him  the 
marks  gained  by  each  candidate  in  each  paper.     (These  marks  are  not  intended  for  publication.) 

AVith  regard  to  the  papers  of  undergraduates,  the  Chancellor  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  report 
separately  on  each  paper,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  :  stating,  that  is,  whether  the  undergraduate  has 
"  passed"  in  each  paper,  and  also  whether  he  has  done  sufEcientlv  well,  in  your  opinion,  to  "  pass  "  in 
the  whole  subject.     Failure  iu  one  paper  need  not  necessarily  entail  failure  altogether. 

On  the  senior  scholarship  papers,  it  is  requisite  that  the  examiner  should  state  whether  the  candi- 
date has  passed  "  with  great  credit,"  and  has  exhibited  satisfactory  proficiency,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Begulations,  p.  50,  of  the  Calendar,  Sections  V.  and  VI. 

As  intimated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  10th  July  last,  there  is,  this  year,  another  class  of  scholarships, 
called  "Third-year  Scholarships,"  to  be  gained  by  the  undergraduates  who  obtain  the  highest  marks  in 
certain  subjects  of  the  B.A.  examination,  amongst  which  ie  mentioned  "  experimental  physics."  For 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  requisite  to  attacii  marks,  on  a  basis  to  be  fixed  at  your  discretion,  to  the  papers 
in  science  on  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light,  in  which  there  is  an  undergraduate  attempting  a  third-year 
scholarship. 

Kindly  telegraph,  in  case  you  should  desire  further  information,  to  the  Chancellor  (address, 
Christchurch). 

The  Senate  will  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  and  the  Chancellor  would  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  forward  your  report  so  as  to  reach  him,  at  the  latest,  by  the  28th  February. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 

F.  J.  Pirani.  Esq.,  C.E.,  University  of  Melbourne,  Melbourne.  Eegistrar. 


List  of  Papers  forwarded  in  Mental  and  Katural  Science. 
Junior  Scholarship  :  Heat— 16,  33,  37,  38.     Sound  and  Light— 33,  37,  38.     Electricitv— 23,  32. 
B.A.  Degree:  Heat— B,C,F.     Sound— B,  C,  K.     Light— B,  C,  K.     Electricitv— F,  K.     Mental 
Science— E,  I,  S,  T,  U. 

Senior  Scholarship  :  Heat — F.     Electricity — F.     Mental  Science — E. 
Third-Year  Scholarship  :  Heat,  Sound,  Light — B. 

Note. — Examiners'  reports  will  appear  in  a  later  part  of  the  Appendix. — Sec.  E.  Cov, 
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v.— IMPKRS    1{KI,AT1N(I  TO   IN'STITtTTIOXS   I'OU   IMCirKR   KDUrATION  ONLY,  AND 

.\i'i"ii,i.\Ti;i)  I'u  Tin;  Ni:w  zkaland  u-\iVEUsiTi:. 

A. — Univkksitv  ok  Otaoo. 
I.  Exlracla  from  Calendar,  187D. 
Piioi'KHSoris— (^IuhhIcm,  niul  tlio  IIii^^HhIi  rinnijuimo  luiil  liilepatiiro ;  (icorfjo  Sanmol  Salo,  M.A., 
fornicrly  I'Vllow  ami  {'liiHMiciil  I/ccttircr.  Trinity  ('(illi'f^c,  ('aiiil)fiil(,'(v  Malliciii!iti<-K  and  Natural 
I'liiloHopliy  :  .Icilui  Sliaiid,  M.A.,  I'drmcrly  lli'ail  Matliciiialical  .MnHlir  in  tlio  lvliiihiir(;h  Acnclcmy. 
Menial  ami  Mcinil  l'liiliiM<i|)liy,  ami  I'Dlilical  I'Icoiioiiiy  ;  Duncan  Macj,'ref^or,  M.A.,  M.I5,  fornifrly 
l''orf,'UNH()n  Scholar  in  IMonlal  ami  .Moral  I'liilonDphy.  I'lu'iuiMlry  :  JainciH  (low  IMack,  M.A.,  IJr.  .Sc, 
forumrly  Haxlcr  Sfiuilar  in  I'liysical  SriiMico,  I'MinburtjIi  UnivcrHJIy.  Natural  .Science:  FrcdiTick 
AViilliisidn  llultiMi,  I'MIS,  CM  Z.S.,  Cor.  of  i\at.  JIInI  ,  MuHcuin  of  I'ariH.  Anatomy:  .lohii 
llalli.hiy  Scolt,  M.I).  i'Min.,  IM.ItC.S.  En;,'.  Mining' and  Mini'ralof,'y  :  (Jeo.  JI.  V.  Ulricli,  F.G.S., 
(iradiiato  of  tlio  Koyal  Scliool  of  IMincs  at,  Ciau.stlial.  Hart/,.  liKcruiiKHH^Law :  Allan  ilolincB, 
H.A.  Oxon.,  (if  tlio  Middli)  Toin|)lo,  Harristcr-at-l/aw.  Kroncli  and  Italian:  Vacant.  (Jcrmau: 
Artliur  Hiicldor.     Sur-cry  :   William  Brown,  M.A.,  M.H.,  V.U. 

Tlio  University  of  ()taj;;o  ■\vaa  founded  in  ISO!)  by  an  Ordimiucc  of  tlic  Provincial  Council,  with 
tlio  intent  to  "  ])ronu)te  sound  learning  in  tlio  Province  of  Otago."  It  was  formed  into  a  "  body  politic 
and  corporate,"  with  the  jmwor  of  granting  degrees  in  ArtH,  Medicine,  and  Law,  and  received  as 
an  endowment  lOO.UUO  acres  of  pastoral  land.  It  was  opened  in  1871  with  a  staff  of  three 
Professors,  all  in  tlio  l''aciilty  of  Arts.  In  1872  the  Provincial  Council  voted  to  tho  University  a 
further  endowment  of  another  hundred  thousand  acres  of  pastoral  land.  This  important  accogsion  to 
its  revenues,  with  the  aid  of  some  subordinate  sources  of  income,  enabled  the  University  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  tlio  staff  of  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  establish  a 
Jjccturesliip  in  Law,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Jledical  School. 

In  IS71  an  agreement  was  made  between  tho  L'^niversity  of  New  Zealand  and  tho  University  of 
Otago,  by  which  the  functions  of  the  former  were  restricted  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
matriculation,  lor  scholarships,  and  for  degrees ;  while  tho  latter  bound  itself  to  become  alllliated  to 
the  University  of  New  Zcahind,  to  hold  in  abeyance  its  power  of  granting  degrees,  and  to  waive  tho 
claim  which  it  had  advanced  to  a  Itoyal  charter.  As  a  result  of  the  agreement  thus  effected,  the 
University  of  Otago  became  possessed  of  ll),000  acres  of  laud,  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
University  ])nrposes  in  the  former  Province  of  Southland. 

In  1S77  the  Colonial  (Government  voted  au  annual  grant  to  the  Council  for  the  establishment  and 
Bupport  of  a  school  of  mines  in  the  University.  A  curriculum  of  study  has  now  been  drawn  up,  and 
the  school  will  bo  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session. 

The  endowment  of  11,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Strath  Taieri  district,  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  the  Museum,  has  also  been  vested  in  the  University  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  endowments  which  have  been  referred  to,  the  University  receives  the  benefit  of 
certain  educational  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago,  and  which  by  law  are 
required  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  One  of  the 
professorships  originally  instituted  — that  of  Mental  Science — was  endowed  from  this  source;  and  it 
has  lately  been  intimated  to  the  University  Council  that  tho  funds  are  now  in  a  position  to  support 
another  Chair.  The  University,  however,  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  religious  denomination  ;  it 
contains  no  faculty  of  theology,  its  instruction  is  purely  secular,  and  it  is  restrained  by  its  constitution 
from  imposing  any  religious  tests  upon  its  Professors,  Lecturers,  or  students. 

The  supreme  governing  body  of  the  University  is  the  Council,  the  members  of  which  hold  oiEce 
for  life.  In  terms  of  the  Ordinance,  the  right  of  iilliug  up  vacancies  in  the  Council  was  vested  in  the 
Superintendent  of  the  ])rovince,  but  by  reason  of  political  changes  it  has  now  devolved  upon  the 
Grovernor.  The  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Council  out  of  their 
own  body,  and  hold  their  olEces  for  three  years.  The  Council  appoints  the  Professors  and  Lecturers, 
manages  the  finances  of  tho  institution,  and  attends  to  all  its  external  relations.  The  conduct  of  the 
educational  arrangements  of  the  University  is  committed  to  the  Professorial  Board,  which  consists  of 
all  the  Professors  and  those  Lecturers  who  have  been  appointed  members  of  it  by  the  Council. 

The  University  contains  a  Faculty  of  Arts,  a  School  of  Medicine,  a  School  of  Law,  and  a  School 
of  Mines.  The  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  jjrepare  for  the  preliminary  examinations  in 
Medicine  and  in  Law,  for  the  professional  examinations  of  schoolmasters,  and  for  degrees,  senior 
scholarships,  and  honours  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  The  Medical  School  provides  lectures  in 
chemistry,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  systematic  surgery  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  establish 
additional  lectureships  as  soon  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  will  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  lectures  in  chemistry,  zoology,  and  anatomy  delivered  by  the  Professors  of  these  subjects  are 
recognized  by  the  Court  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  graduation  there  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
similar  recognition  will  be  received  for  the  surgical  lectures  before  next  session. 

Tiie  Dunediu  Hospital  has  also  been  thrown  open  to  the  students.  This  institution  contains  over 
one  hundred  and  sixtj-^  beds,  and  arrangements  are  beiug  made  for  giving  clinical  instruction  to  the 
students. 

The  lectures  in  law  prepare  for  the  professional  examinations  before  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  for  the  LL.B.  degree  of  the  University 
of  New  Zealand. 

A  School  of  Mines  has  now  been  organized.  A  Director  has  been  appointed  who  will  conduct 
classes  in  mining,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  petrography  ;  and,  for  the  illustration  of  the  lectures  in  these 
subjects,  an  ample  collection  of  apparatus,  models,  specimens,  and  diagrams  has  already  been  obtained. 
Lectures  in  physics,  mechanics,  and  surveying  will  also  be  provided  as  soon  as  arrangements,  now  in 
progress,  have  been  completed.  These  lectures,  with  au  extension  of  the  subjects  already  treated  in 
the  Museum,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  science  classes,  will  form  a  course  of  study  as  com- 
plete as  those  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe. 
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Since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Calendar,  a  new  University  building  has  been  erected  on 
a  site  coiitainitif,'  about  eight  acres  of  ground.  It  is  conveniently  situatcil  in  llio  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  tho  Hospital,  the  Museum,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens  ;  all  of  which  are  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Universitj'.  The  physical,  chemical,  and  anatomical  laboratories  are  being  fitted  up 
with  all  the  appliances  required  for  the  elficicnt  teaching  of  the  subjects  appertaining  to  each. 

The  new  building  will  be  open  throiigliout  for  the  classes  at  the  beginning  of  next  session. 

Tlie  University  lihrary,  founded  mainly  by  public  subscriptions,  already  contains  more  than  four 
thousand  volumes,  wliich  tor  the  most  part  have  been  specially  selected  by  the  Professors  for  the  use  of 
the  students.  All  students  attending  the  University,  whether  matriculated  or  not,  are  entitled  to  the 
free  use  of  the  library,  and  it  is  also  open  as  a  library  of  reference  to  the  general  ])ublic,  who  must, 
however,  provide  themselves  with  cards  of  admission  by  application  to  the  J{egistrar.  The  library  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  composed  of  three  members  of  tho  Council  and  three  members  of 
the  Professorial  Board. 

The  chemical  laboratorj'  in  the  University,  which  has  been  conveniently  fitted  up,  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Its  main  aim  is  tlie  training  of  students  in  chemical  manipula- 
tion, ami  in  inorganic  and  organic  analysis  ;  but  on  grounds  of  public  convenience  it  has  been  opened 
as  a  public  analytical  laborat(iry.  In  this  capacity  it  is  largely  made  use  of  f^ir  the  analysis  of  ores, 
minerals,  soils,  fabric.-',  and  foods  ;  and  these  analyses  are  I'rcquently  taken  ])art  in,  or  performed  under 
supervision,  by  the  more  advanced  students.  The  laboratory  is  open  for  instruction  from  May  to 
November,  and  for  analysis  during  the  whole  year. 

The  Professor  of  Js'atural  Science  is  also  Curator  of  tho  University  Museum.  This  building  con- 
sists of  a  hall  90  feet  by  43,  with  two  galleries,  beneath  which  is  a  basement,  containing  lecture-room, 
duplicate-room,  &c. 

These  rooms  have  concrete  roofs,  and,  as  the  galleries  in  the  hall  are  of  concrete,  supported  by  iron 
columns,  the  building  may  be  considered  as  fire-proof.  Behind  the  hall  are  four  rooms  lor  offices  and 
library,  and  two  class-rooms.  The  library  contains  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  valuable  works  on 
natural  history,  and  is  supplied  by  mail  with  all  the  jirincipal  scientific  periodicals.  The  collections  of 
New  Zealand  plants  and  animals  is  now  nearly  complete  ;  while  the  foreign  collections  consist  of  more 
than  200  species  of  mammals,  about  1,300  species  of  birds,  fair  collections  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  which 
are  now  in  process  of  being  prepared  for  exhibition,  more  than  2,500  species  of  Mollusca,  190  of 
Crustacea,  more  than  100  Echiuodcrmata,  nearly  100  species  of  Coelenterata,  and  small  collections 
of  the  dift'crcnt  orders  of  insects.  The  collections  of  fossils  and  minerals  are  small,  but  steps  have  been 
taken  to  increase  them. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  from  12  noon  to  5  p.m.  on  week-days,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5 
p.m.  on  Sundays,  but  students  and  travellers  are  admitted  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  application  to  the 
Curator. 

The  scholarships  of  the  New  Zealand  University  are  tenable  by  students  attending  the  University 
of  Otago,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  two  other  scholarships  specially  connected  with  the  latter  institu- 
tion have  been  established.  These  are  the  Itichardson  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year,  and  the 
Scott  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year.  Both  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  may  be  held  for 
a  period  of  three  years. 

The  Bichardson  ScJiolarshij).— The  subjects  for  examination,  with  the  marks  showing  the  relative 
value  number  of  each,  are  the  following  : — 


English  ... 

150 

Latin 

200 

Arithmetic 

150 

Greek     ... 

100 

Geometry — Books  I.  and  II. 

100 

Geography  and  History 

100 

Algebra... 

100 

Natural  Science  or  Chemistry    ... 

100 

Competitors  must  have  attended  for  two  years  some  school  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Otago  and 
Soutliland,  and  for  one  year  the  High  School  of  Dunedin  ;  age  must  not  exceed  eighteen.  The  scholar- 
ship is  tenable  for  three  years,  and  is  at  present  of  the  value  of  £40  per  annum.  Present  holder  : 
W^.  D.  ?>Iiluc.     The  next  competition  will  take  place  in  May,  ISSO. 

Tlie  Scott  SdiolarsJiip  is  competed  for  at  the  matriculation  examination,  with  additional  questions 
in  English,  and  special  prominence  given  to  that  subject.  The  scholarship  is  tenable  for  three  years ; 
its  present  value  is  £20  per  annum.  Present  holder :  A.  Montgomer\-.  The  next  competition  will  take 
place  in  May,  18S1. 

School  of  Mines. 

The  session  is  the  same  as  in  the  Arts  course,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  lasting  for 
six  months  continuously.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  systematic  courses  of  lectures  in  the  prescribed 
branches  of  study  in  connection  with  written  and  oral  examinations,  by  practical  work  in  the 
laboratories,  and  also,  according  to  circumstances  and  opportunities,  by  inspection  of  mines  and  field 
excursions. 

The  classes  are  open  to  all  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  is  no  entrance  examination, 
but  students  enrolling  themselves  are  expected  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  some  acquaintance  with  elementary  mathematics,  since  otherwise  they  will  derive  little  benefit 
from  the  lectures,  and  can  scarcely  hope  to  pass  the  examinations  which  are  held  at  the  termination  of 
each  year's  course. 

The  fees  are  the  same  as  those  charged  in  the  Arts  course — namely,  three  guineas  for  each  course  of 
lectures  occupying  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week  during  the  whole  session  ;  one  guinea  and  a  half 
for  any  course  occupying  two  hours  per  week  ;  and  one  guinea  for  a  course  of  one  hour  per  week.  In 
addition  to  the  class  fees,  students  will  be  required  to  pay  a  college  fee  of  one  guinea  per  session.  Ail 
fees  must  be  paid,  in  advance,  to  the  Registrar. 

There  are  five  divisions  in  the  Mining  School — namely,  the  mining,  the  metallurgical,  the  geologi- 
cal, the  mine-surveying,  and  the  assaying  divisions.  In  the  first  three  divisions  the  course  of  study 
extends  through  three  years,  and  students  who  pass  the  examinations  in  any  of  these  divisions  will 
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obtnin  llio  ili«liiiclioii  or  lillo  of"  AnHociiito  nf  lliii  Sctiool  of  AfiiiCH,  Oto<^'n."  In  (lio  liifil  two  ilivinionn 
tlio  roiii'HO  (if  Htiiily  Ih  for  two  yoiirn,  iiixl  HliidniitH  who  pftHH  miccrHiiriilly  ihrouf;li  tlioHO  courifCH  will  bo 
oiilillod  to  rocoivo  ccrtilk-aliCH  of  "  MiniiiR  Hurvoyor,"  uiid  "  Motallurjjicftl  Chomiiit  and  Aisnycr," 
roNpt'i'tivi'ly. 
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— 

MONPAV. 

Tl'KSIlAV. 

Wbdnesday. 

TlirilBDAV. 

FaiDAT. 

0.0 

Law  (Senior) 

Law  (Junior) 

Law  (Senior) 

Law  (Junior). 

0.30 

Junior  l-nlin 

Junior  F/iitin 

Junior  Tiiit.in 

Junior  Latin 

Junior  Latin. 

030 

Ally.  Mnlliciimlics 

.'\ilv.  MiilliiMnatics 

Adv.  Matliemiitic* 

Adv.  Miitliomnticn 

Adr.  Mathrmatiua. 

10.0 

Mining  (Irolojiy  ... 

Mining  (2nil  yeiir) 

Mining  (Jeology   ... 

Mining  (2n(l  year) 

Mining  Geology. 

io.;to 

.luni.ir  (liTolt 

Junior  firoek 

ilunior  Greek 

.lunior  Orcok 

Junior  Greek. 

1 1  ..10 

Senior  I.ntiii 

Knglisli 

Senior  Latin 

ICngliiih 

Senior  Latin. 

n  :m 

.\nnlnniy 

.\niilt>tny 

Anatomy 

Anatomy 

Anatomy. 

U.30 

Mining  l2nd  ycnr) 

Mincrulogy 

Minernlogy 

Mineralogy 

Mineralogy. 

12.30 

Senior  Orcok 

Senior  Oreck 

Senior  Greek 

Knglinh. 

12.30 

SurRory 

Surgery 

Surgery 

Surgery 

Surgery. 

2.0       3.30 

Zoology 

Zoology 

Zoology 

..• 

2.30    3.30 

Pel  rogrnphy 

Mining  (3rd  year) 

2.30     4.0 

PttIa;ontology 

Patoontology. 

2.30     4.30 

Uso  of  tlio  Blowpipe 
nnd    Dolormina- 
tiTO  Mineralogy 

3.30     -1.30 

Jlining  (3r(l  year) 

Mining  (3k1  year) 

.•• 

4.30 

2ncl  Matl\onmties... 

2nil  Mallieniatics... 

2nd  Matliemat.ics... 

2nd  Mathematics  .. 

2nd  Mathematics. 

4.30 

•Junior  Tirthoratory 

Junior  Laboratory 

Junior  Laboratory 

Junior  Laboratory 

Jun.  Laboratory. 

5.30 

Junior^^atllenmtio3 

Junior  Matbomatica 

Junior  Mallieniatics 

Junior  Mathematics 

JuM.  Matliernatica. 

5.30 

Political  Kcononij- 

Political  Economy 

Political  Economy. 

S.30 

•Junior  l.nborutorv 

Junior  Laboratory 

Junior  Laboratory 

Junior  Laboratory 

Jun.  Laboratory. 

0.30 

Jnn.Xrental  Science 

Jun.  Ifcntal  Science 

Jun.  Mental  Science 

Jun.  Mental  Science 

Jun.  Mental  Science. 

6.30 

Chenii-^try 

Cbeniistry 

Cliemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry. 

7.30 

Junior  Gormivn   ... 

Son.  Mental  Science 

Junior  German    ... 

Sen. Alcnial Science 

Sen.  Mental  Science. 

8.0 

Prin.  of  Biology  ... 

Metallurgy 

Physical  Geology... 

Metallurgy 

Metallurgy. 

*  StQdents  arercqaeated  to  attend  the  Junior  Laboratory  for  only  one  hour  a  day.    Both  hours  are  given  for  the  conventence  of  students. 


Sib,— 


2.  Memorandum  of  Proceedings. 

University  of  Otas;o,  4th  February,  1879. 
lu  conformity  with  your  communication  of  the  2.3rd  January  (the  receipt  of  which  I  tele- 
graphed to  you),  I  now  enclose  a  memorandum  of  such  information  as  will  be  comprised  in  my  nest 
report  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Should  the  Eoyal  (iommission  require  further  information,  I  shall  of  course  be  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Commission  may  address  to  me.  I  have,  &c., 

H.  S.  CnAPiiAif, 
The  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Chancellor. 

Secretary,  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  University,  &c.,  "Wellington. 


University  of  Otago,  4th  February,  1879. 
Memoeanditii  of  the  proceedings  of  the  University  since  the  date  of  the  last  report : — 

The  session  opened  as  usual  on  the  1st  of  May.  Number  of  students — 1877  :  76,  of  whom  9 
matriculated.     Number  of  students — 1878  :  77,  of  whom  9  matriculated. 

Ifumlers  Attending  the  Several  Classes. — 1877 — English  Language  and  Literature,  11 ;  Latin, 
18;  Greek,  0;  Blathoraatics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  36 ;  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Political 
Economy,  13;  Chemistry,  11;  Mineralogy,  3;  Anatomy,  0;  Zoology,  0;  Geology,  4;  Botany,  1; 
Law,  10;  French,  0;  German,  7:  total,  114.  1878 — English  Language  and  Literature,  10; 
Latin,  26  ;  Greek,  5  ;  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  28  ;  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
Political  Economy,  23 ;  Chemistry,  13  ;  Mineralogy,  0 ;  Anatomy,  5 ;  Zoology,  5 ;  Geology,  0 ; 
Botany,  0  ;  Law,  7  ;  French,  0  ;  (5ermau,  6  :  total,  128. 

Medical  ScJiool. — In  the  last  report  an  intimation  was  given  that  the  Medical  School  was  then  in 
operation,  and  consisted  of  the  following  classes : — 1.  Anatomy,  Professor  Scott ;  2.  Chemistry, 
Professor  Black  ;  3.  Natur.al  History,  Professor  Hutton.  An  assurance  was  at  the  same  time  given 
that  a  lecturer  on  surgery  would  be  appointed,  since  which  the  Council  has  elected  Dr.  William  Brown 
to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Surgery,  conditionally  that  his  lectures  are  recognized  by  the  University  Court 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

ScJiool  of  Mines. — By  reference  to  the  last  report  it  will  be  seen  that  orders  were  sent  Home  for 
the  necessary  appliances  and  teaching  material  for  the  School  of  Mines :  advices  have  been  received  of 
their  shipment,  and  they  may  shortly  be  expected  to  arrive.  The  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
will  therefore  be  fully  prepared  to  commence  his  classes  on  the  1st  of  May.  A  voluminous  report  on 
the  organization  of  the  School  of  Mines,  drawn  up  by  the  Professorial  Board,  is  sent  herewith. 

Proposed  New  Chair. — The  Council,  having  been  informed  of  the  intention  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  establish  a  second  Chair  in  the  University,  took  the  subject  into  consideration 
on  the  13th  July,  1878,  when  a  resolution,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  adopted,  viz.: — 

"  This  Council,  having  learned  that  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Otago  and  Southland  resolved  at  its 
meeting  in  January  last  to  erect  a  second  Chair  in  the  University  of  Otago,  express  their  gratification 
at  the  prospect  of  another  Chair,  and  also  their  opinion  that  a  Chair  of  English  language  and  literature, 
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and  history  of  the  s.ime,  tof^efher  with  constitutional  hiRtory,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Uni- 
versity, would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  higher  education." 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  tlie  above  resolution,  the  Clerk  of  the  Synod,  on  the  18th  January, 
1879,  intimates  that  after  the  most  respectful  consideration  the  Synod  could  not  see  its  way  to  adopt 
the  recommendation,  and  had  resolved  to  appoint  a  Chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Council  held  on  the  20th  January,  to  consider  the  action  of  the  Synod,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz. : — 

"  The  Council,  having  already  appointed  a  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  under  'The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  Lands  Act,  1866,' 
by  whom  the  Professor  was  nominated,  and  further  being  advised  by  the  Professorial  Board  tliat  the 
arrangements  for  teaching  these  branches  are  sufllcient,  consider  it  inexpedient  to  appoint  a  second 
Professor  to  teach  the  same  subjects  in  the  University,  and  they  accordingly  respectfully  decline  the 
proposal  now  made  by  the  Synod." 

liesolu/ions  nf  Professorial  Board. — "That,  with  reference  to  the  proposal  made  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Otago  Presbyterian  Church  to  found  a  Chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  political 
economy  in  the  University,  it  be  represented  to  the  Council, — 

"  1.  That  moral  philosophy  is  now  taught  in  the  Univer.iity  as  a  leading  subject  in  the  department 
of  Mental  Science,  to  which  a  two  years'  course  has  been  allotted  in  the  curriculum  of  study. 

"  2.  Tiiat  political  economy  is  also  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  University,  the  course 
occupying  three  liours  per  week. 

"  3.  That  the  provision  which  has  thus  been  already  made  for  instruction  in  moral  philosophy  and 
political  economy  is  suflScient  for  existing  requirements  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  afford 
longer  time  for  these  subjects  than  is  now  allotted  to  them  without  extending  for  another  year  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  study. 

"  ■!.  That,  ia  view  of  the  fact  that  the  patronage  would  be  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
the  institution,  in  present  circumstances,  of  a  Chair  of  moral  philosophy  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to 
an  impression  throughout  the  colony  that  it  was  intended  to  subserve  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  such  an  impression,  even  although  unfounded,  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  present 
welfare  and  future  prospcct.s  of  the  University. 

"  5.  That,  in  the  interests  of  higher  education,  and  in  order  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Arts  Faculty  reasonably  complete,  and  thereby  enable  students  to  pass  successfully  the  examinations  of 
the  Isew  Zealand  University,  the  Chairs  which  are  really  and  indeed  urgently  needed  are  a  Chair  of 
physical  science  and  a  Chair  of  English  language  and  literature  ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  a  second 
professorship  in  the  department  of  Mental  Science,  while  no  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in 
physical  science,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  sciences,  and  while  only  an  inadequate  provision  was  made 
for  the  study  of  the  English  language,  which  (to  our  students)  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
languages,  would  weaken  public  confidence  in  the  wise  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  University." 

Besolved  (unanimously),  "  That,  on  the  grounds  specified,  the  Council  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  refuse  its  consent  to  the  founding  of  the  proposed  Chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  would  not  merely  be  superfluous,  but  would  even  be  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  University." 

Dissociation  of  the  TTniversiii/  of  Ofaf/o  from  ihe  TJniversiti/  of  Kew  Zealand. — At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  held  on  the  5th  December,  1878,  for  the  consideration  of  the  above,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

"  That  this  Council  make  application  in  the  usual  way  for  a  Eoyal  charter,  and  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, Yice-Chancellor,  and  Judge  Bathgate  be  a  Committee  to  prepare  the  necessary  papers  for  the 
approval  of  this  Council."  H.  S.  Chapmak. 

3.  Statement  as  to  Eeserves. 
SiE, —  University  of  Otago,  17th  February,  1879. 

Tour  communication  of  the  29th  January  did  not  reach  me  until  the  10th  of  this  month,  and 
I  then  acknowledged  the  receipt  by  telegram. 

I  now  proceed  to  furnish  full  details  of  the  several  properties  granted  to  the  University  as  endows 
ments. 

The  several  pastoral  properties  about  to  be  mentioned  were  in  the  first  instance  held  by  the  several 
tenants  under  the  Waste  Lands  Act  of  1866,  the  several  tenants  paying  for  the  same  the  assessment  of 
7d.  per  head  per  sheep  depasturing  on  the  runs.  The  amounts  given  below  are  the  latest  amounts 
under  such  assessment : — 

1.  Bareu'ood. — This  property  consists  of  30,000  acres.  The  last  assessment  was  £375.  It  was 
then  leased  for  ten  years  ending  in  October,  18S0,  at  a  fixed  rent  of  £500  per  annum,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  lease  it  will  yield  £1,500  per  annum. 

2.  Burwood  and  Mararoa. — This  run  comprises  70,000  acres,  the  assessment  of  which  was 
£821  14s.  -id.  In  January,  1S70,  it  was  let  for  twenty-one  years,  ending  1st  January,  1891,  at  £1,300 
per  annum.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  the  property  will  yield  an 
increased  rental  of  £2,200  per  annum. 

3.  Benmore. — 100,000  acres.  Last  assessment,  £955  14s.  Id.  Held  under  three  leases,  expiring 
in  1882,  1883,  and  1884.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  these  leases  expire  the  property  will  yield  at  least 
double  the  present  rental. 

4.  Forest  Rill. — 10,000  acres.  Leased  for  fourteen  years,  ending  10th  February,  1887,  at  £343  15s. 
per  annum.  It  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  during  which  the  present  lease  has  to 
run  the  property  will  be  more  valuable,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  any  precise  estimate. 

5.  The  Museum  Endowment. — When  this  endowment  was  made  by  the  Government  in  considera- 
tion of  the  University  taking  over  the  management  of  the  Museum,  the  annual  value  was  estimated  by 
valuators  at  £600.  Last  year  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  from  the  1st  January  was  submitted  to  public 
competition  by  auction,  and  yielded  £916  13s.  4d.     Of  this  sum  the  University  has  to  pay  annually  to 
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tlio  roMiniilloo  of  tlio  Atlicniruni  tlio  mim  of  £91  I'U.  Id.,  leaving  to  tlio  Uiiivomily  Iho  not  «um  of 
£h2i'i  |U'i'  iiiiiiiiin. 

0.   T/if  I'liirrrti/i/  Biiildiiu/  \\m  Mold  in  1R77,  with  tlio  unnction  of  llio  Govornmont,  for  the  Hum  of 

£27,000,  tlio   wliiili"  of  wliicli  iH  now  in  courno  ol'  licinj;  cxjicndcd  in  tlin  rrci-lion  of  now  and  com- 
moiliiiiiH  liiiildinf^H  on  lln<  IJiiivcrcily  xito,  commonly  known  uh  " 'I'lio  OM  IJotanica!  (iiirdcnH." 

7.  .77;/'  t'liircrtiti/  Silr.—'\'\u<  hilt-  oriy;iimlly  dcHiynod  for  the  U^ivc•r^ilv  wan  tlio  (dil  Cfmelorv,  lint 
tliin  wnM  iiri(>rwardM  i'xclinii;;ccl  for  the  pfcHont  iiito,  wliirli  iH  tlio  blocK  lioiindcd  by  Cimtlo  Siroct,  Aibanv 
Slroot,  licilli  .Slroct.and  S|.  Diivid  Slroot.  It  iw,  in  fiu-l,  two  IdockM  divided  by  Union  Street,  anil 
nicntnnvH  ton  iktoh.  It  iH  on  llio  northern  portion,  between  Union  and  St.  iJavid  Slreelii,  that  tho 
proHonl  biiil(lin),>N  aro  in  oourNo  of  ereetion.  'J'lio  UniverHily  I'oiineil  Iiiih  received  from  tlio  Government 
autlioiity  to  fjrnnt  bnildinfj;  leasen  nloni,'  the  frontiiRo  in  Albany  Street,  from  wbicli  the  Univcr«ity 
will  tlerivo  a  uninll  revenue,  iiu'renNiii!;  when  the  liint  leasoH  expire. 

iS.  Profcssofiiil  Eiiilowmrnt . — 'flic  Cluireh  TrnsteeH  liavo  endowed  ono  ProfcHHorship,  that  of 
Menial  and  Moral  riiiloHo|)liy,  at  £000  [ler  aniuim  ;  and  Iho  fiindM  at  Ihc  dinpoHal  of  the  Church 
Trustees  aro  now  HnHleient  to  endow  another  t'liair  at  tho  saiiio  animal  reinuneralion. 

0.  Last  year  tho  (ioverniiient  f,'iaiitoil  the  Univertiity  .C.")(!0  a  year  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
(depemlcnt  of  course  u|ion  lui  annual  vote)  in  aid  of  tho  Seho(d  of  Mines  then  contemplated  and  since 
establisheil,  together  with  a  sum  of  £500  for  outdt,  but  not  renewable. 

10.  There  aro  also  two  I'niversity  scholarships — tho  liichardson  Scholarship  and  tho  Scott  Scliolar- 
Bhip — from  funds  unconnected  with  iho  (ioveniinent. 

All  tlio  above  endow  uieiits  aro  tor  the  general  purpose*  of  the  University,  except  that  for  tho 
Museum  above  described.  The  grant  in  aid  of  tho  School  of  Mines  waa  on  a  condition  also,  which  lias 
been  fullilled. 

I  believe  tho  above  informal  ion  will  be  all  that  the  Koyal  Commission  requires,  but,  if  any  other 
information  or  ex|)lanatic)n  should  be  doomed  necessary,  1  shall  bo  happy  to  afford  it,  though  I'believo 
that  1  have  exhausted  the  subject.  I  have,  etc., 

Tho  Kev.  W.  .1.  ITabens,  II.  S.  Ciiapmax, 

Secretary,  IJoyal  Commission  on  the  University,  &c  ,  Wellington.  Chancellor. 

■i.  Hrjilies  to  Questions  in  Schedule  B. 

Copies  of  examination  pajiers,  annual  and  for  matriculation,  with  names  of  examiners:  Appended 
hereto,  so  far  as  can  be  obtained.     (Not  jirinted. — Si:c.  It.  CoJi.) 

Number  of  Studentx,  ijv  — The  licgistrar  of  the  University  of  ICew  Zealand  is  the  proper  person 
to  whom  a]iplication  should  bo  mado  for  this  information.  The  following,  however,  may  be  accepted 
as  approximalely  correct : — ■ 


Yenr. 

""'Sec'"        Gained  Degree. 

Seuiov          '      Third-Year 

Scliolarships.         Scbolarsliips. 

Honours.                 Prizes. 

1875 
1876 

1S77 
1S78 

2                              2 
1                              1 
1                              1 
i                             2 

1                  I 

The  number  of  undergraduates  now  on  the  roll  is  as  follows :  In  their  first  year,  16  ;  have  kept 
one  year's  term,  11  ;  have  kept  two  years'  terms,  6 ;  have  kept  three  years'  terms,  4  :  total,  37. 
Time-table  :  Appended  hereto.     (See  above.) 

Undergraduates  attending  in  each  subject,  session  187S: — 

Latin. — Tivo  classes,  five  hours  each  per  week — fifteen  undergraduates  attending. 

Greek. — Junior  class,  five  hours  per  week  ;  senior  class,  three  hours  per  week — two  under- 
graduates attending. 

English. — First  class,  three  hours  per  week — sis  undergraduates  attending. 

Mathematics. — Three  classes,  five  hours  each  per  week — seventeen  undergraduates  attending. 

Mental  Science. — First  class,  five  hours  per  week ;  second  class,  three  hours  per  week — ten  under- 
graduates attending.    • 

Chemistri/. — Three  classes,  five  hours  each  per  week;  laboratory  opeu  to  students  all  day — nine 
undergraduates  attending. 

Zoology  and  Biology. — One  class,  seven  and  a  half  hours  per  week  ;  one  class,  one  hour  per  week 
— four  undergraduates  attending. 

German. — Two  classes,  two  hours  each  per  week — one  undergraduate  attending. 

Law. — One  class,  four  hours  per  week — three  undergraduates  attending. 

Anatomy. — Two  classes,  five  hours  each  per  week  ;  dissecting  room  open  to  students  all  day — five 
undergraduates  attending. 

Number  of  Terms. — One  (annual).     Length  of  session:  Six  months.    The  undergraduate  course 
covers  three  sessions,  each  of  which  is  constituted  by  attendance  on  three  full  courses  of  lectures  on 
subjects  prescribed  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Income  available  for  University  Instruction. — For  the  year  1S7S-79  the  income  was  as  follows:— 

£       s.    d. 
Eents  from  endowments        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        3,099    9     1 

Government  subsidj-.  School  of  Mines  ...  ...  ...  500     0     0 

Church  Trustees,  Mental  Science  Chair  ...  ...  ...  GOO     0    0 

Class  fees...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  416  17    0 


Total     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     £4,616    6    1 

4— H.  1,  (Ap.) 
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Eemvneralion  to  Teachers. — Professors,  £000  per  nnnutn  each  and  class  fees ;  Law  Lecturer,  £50 
per  annum  and  clans  fees;  (Jcrman  Leclurcr,  class  Iocs  only. 

Scholarships. — None  provided  by  inNtitulion.    Tlic  Council  hold  the  following  in  trust :  Kichard- 
BOn  Scholarship,  £10  per  annum  ;  Scott  Scholarsiiip,  £20  per  annum. 

The  Miscellaneous  Esj>enses  for  purposes  of  L'nivcrsity  instruction  were  as  follows  :  — 

£       8.    d. 
Fittings    ...  ...  ..,  ...  ...  ...  ...  1G4,     1  10 

Ap])aratus  and  clicmicala       ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  8     19 

Appliances  for  School  of  Mines  ...  ...  ...  ...  40G     8     6 


Total 


£.578  12     1 


Note. — The  sum  of  £250  was  paid  for  apparatus  and  chemicals  on  the  3rd  April,  three  days  after 
the  close  of  the  financial  year. 


A. — Cakxeebcbt  College  (founded  and  iirconponATED  by  "  CAXXEBBrnT   College    Obdinaitce, 

1873.") 

1.  Extracts  from  Calendar,  1879. 

TliCE-T.VBLE   FOB  TeaH   1879. 


HOCBS. 

MOSDAT. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

TnrESDAY.               Fbidat. 

1 

SATrBDAT. 

A.M. 

7.45  to 

Pns9Greek(Trans- 

Honours  and  Pass 

Pass  Greek  (Trans- 

Honours   (Latin 

8.45 

lation) 

Greek    (Trans, 
and  Comp  ) 

lation) 

Trans.         and 
Comp.) 

9  to  10 

Honours  Chemis- 

German (Univer- 

Laboratory Class 

Honours  Chemis- 

German (Univer- 

Elementary Me- 

try 

sity  subjects) 

(Ch.) 

try 

sity  sui'jects) 

chanics        and 

Honours      Greek 

Honours     Greek 

Laboratory  Class 

Hydrostatics. 

(Literary) 

(Literary) 
Jurisprudence  ... 

Jurisprudence 

(Physics) 

10  to  11 

Senior  Chemistry 
Conic  Sections,  &c. 

Geometry 

Laboratory  Class 

(Ch.) 
Conic  Sections, &c. 

Senior  Chemistry 
Geometry 

Conic     Sections, 

&c. 
Laboratory  Class 

(Physic's) 

Trigonometry. 

11  to  12 

PliTsics      (Senior 
Electricity) 

German  (Junior) 

Physics     (Senior 
Electricity) 

German  (Junior) 

PosB  Latin  (Trans. 

and  Comp.) 
Elementarj- 

Chemistry  and 

P.M. 

Pliysics.  " 

12tol 

Honours    Mathe- 

Honours Matho- 

Honours  Mathe- 

Honours Mathe- 

Pass Latin  (Trans- 

matics 

raalics 

matics 

matics 

lation). 

lto2 

Honours       Latin 
(Literary). 

2  to  3 

Agricultural 
Chemistry 

French  (Elemen- 
tary) 

... 

French   (Elemen- 
tary). 

3  to  4 

Botany                ... 

Geology  (.Senior) 

French  (Junior) 

Botany 

Geology  (Senior) 

French  (Junior). 

4  to  5 

German  (Senior) 

Geology  (Junior) 

Botany  (Elemen- 

GernKin (Senior) 

Geology  (Junior) 

French  (Senior). 

Pliysics      (Junior 

Zoology 

tary) 

Physics     (Junior 

Zoology 

Electricity — 1st 

Trigonometry 

Electricity —     ] 

term) 

French  (Senior) 

1st  term)            j 

Physics     (.Junior, 

Physics     (Junior  , 

Sound  and  Light 

Sound  and  Lightl 

— 2ik1  term) 

—2nd  term) 

5  to  6 

Algebra 

Chemistry      (Ju- 

Elementary  lie- 

Algebra 

Chemistry     (Ju- 

... 

Physics       (Senior 

nior) 

chanics       and 

Physics     (Senior 

nior) 

Heat) 

Hydrostatics 

ileat) 

6  to  7 

Honours       Latin 
(Trans.         and 
Comp.) 

... 

Greek    and    Ro- 
man History 

PassLatin(Trans- 
lation) 

7to8 

Enplish  Literature 
(Literary) 

... 

Honours      Latin 
(Literary) 

... 

8  to  9 

... 

English     Litera- 
ture   (Philolo- 
1      gical) 

PnOFESSOIiS,    ETC. 

Peofessors — Classics  and  English  Literature  :  J.  M.  Brown,  il.A.,  late  Snell  Exhibitioner,  Ball. 
Coll.,  O.xon.  ifathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy:  C.  H.  H.  Cook,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Chemistry  and  Physics:  A.  "W*.  Bickerton,  F.CS.,  Associate  and  late 
Senior  Queen's  Scholar,  lloyal  Seliool  of  Mines.  Geology  and  PaUrontology  :  Julius  von  Haast,  Ph.D., 
F.R  S.  Lecturers — Biology:  Llewellyn  Powell,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Jurisprudence:  C.  J.  Foster,  LL.D., 
and  late  Member  of  Senate  of  the  L^niversity  of  London.  French:  Kev.  C.  Turrell,  M.A.  German: 
J.  von  Tunzelmann.  Director  of  Museum  :  Professor  von  Uaast.  Director  of  .School  of  Agricul- 
ture: "W.  E.  Ivey,  F.CS.     Registrar:  F.  G.  Stcdman. 

ScnoOL  OF  AOEICULTrBE.- 

Object. — To  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  practice 
and  science  of  agriculture. 

Locnliti/. — The  site  chosen  for  the  institution  is  near  the  township  and  railway  station  of  Lincoln, 
in  a  good  farming  (listriut,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  City  of  Christchurch. 
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The  School  BuiliUnfin,  of  brick  ami  frcontono,  nro  now  in  coumo  of  erection.  Tlioy  will  compriHO 
locturo  tliciilro  to  Hcat  oiijhty  hIikIoiiIh,  lilnMi'v  iiml  niUHonm,  cliomicnl  lahorntoriuN,  dinins-liiill,  HO|)iirftto 
boilrotims  fur  ttt<>iilv  rcHJiU'iit  MliiilontH,  with  lavatoricH,  hatliroDnm,  Sm.,  itc,  toj^ollu'r  witli  (|uartcrM  fur 
tlio  Diroflor  df  tim  hl'IiooI,  ami  all  tlui  m<coiMarv  initliiiililiiiUH. 

Tlif  Sfhonl  luiriH  \»  HO  acioH  in  (ixtciil.  TIki  laml  in  itf  various  qnalitiex,  and  liftM  been  «o  iioloctcd 
thai  il  may  Iki  dividcil  into  thro((  soviTal  porliimH,  adapted  for  mh  many  diiroronl  Htylos  of  farming. 
Ono  |)orliiin  t'onsistM  of  lioh  paHtiii'c,  adiiiirahlo  fur  dairying  pnrpoHcs  and  the  rearm;;  of  cattle;  a 
nt'ooml  id  a  freer- worliinji;  loamy  Hoil,  well  Hnitod  for  aralile  farmin;,'  (.'omhined  with  Mheep  fcodiiiK  ; 
wiiil«l  a  third  porliot\  is  liylit  thin  Hoil  ovt-rlyinj;  Hhinylo,  land  Himiiar  in  character  to  a  lariio  extent  of 
the  t'aiiterlmi-y  Plain. 

Farm  Jiiiililiiii/s  of  tho  moat  approved  constrnclion  will  bo  erected.  Tlieso  arc  planned  to  bo  as 
compli'to  as  |)o.>isible,  wiiil.Mt  inelmlinf,'  only  xuch  nccommodatiou  as  it  iti  thought  will  be  required  in  a 
country  with  the  elimato  of  New  Zealand. 

Tlw  Course  of  Ins/ rue/ ion,  which  will  probably  extend  over  three  years,  will  include — 1.  Agricul- 
ture—  prnetieal  and  theoretical  ;  '2.  C'liomi.stry  ;  :i.  Natural  history  ;  4.  Veterinary  medicine  and 
Burgory  ;   5.  Land-surveying  and  draining;,  mechanics,  mensuration,  and  lu)ok-keei)in','. 

It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  be  ready  for  tho  reception  of  students  by  the  end  of  the  current 
year. 

Tiiic  C-vxTEnnunY  Mdseum. 

This  institution,  incorporated  with  tiie  Canterbury  College,  was  begun  in  ISGl  in  connection  with 
tho  Geological  Survey  of  Canterbury.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  1807,  arranged  in  three 
rooms  in  the  (lovernment  l^uildings.  A  separate  building  having  been  erected  in  the  Domain,  tho 
collections  were  transferred  to  it,  tho  opening  taking  jilaco  on  tho  1st  of  October,  1S70.  This  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  pile  of  buildings  now  forming  the  Museum,  for  which  the  late  Provincial  Council 
repeatedly  voted  ample  funds.  It  now  consists  of  one  hall  i)0  feet  long  and  45  feet  broad,  with  a 
gallery  all  round,  containing  tho  foreign  zoological  collections,  and  of  another  hall  70  feet  long  and  35 
feet  broad,  in  which  the  2sew  Zealand  collections  together  with  the  minerals  and  rocks  from  foreign 
countries  are  exhibited.  A  i-oom  '.iO  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad  is  mainly  used  for  osteological  collec- 
tions, and  another  50  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad  for  the  pahTontological  series,  whilst  a  third  room 
60  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad  contains  the  casts  of  statues  and  reliefs,  and  a  fourth  room  HO  feet 
long  and  30  feet  broad  is  devoted  to  foreign  ethnoloirical  collections,  both  pre-historic  and  historic. 
The  collections  illustrating  the  habits  and  cnstotns  of  the  former  and  present  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand  are  placed  in  a  Maori  house,  originally  intended  for  the  Ngatiporou  Tribe,  North  Island, 
aud,  finally,  a  room  l(j  feet  long  and  broad  contains  the  herbarium. 

The  collections,  containing  numerous  series  of  types,  obtained  from  the  first  scientific  authorities 
in  each  branch,  consist  of  upwards  of  100,000  specimens. 

The  JNIuseum  is  open  to  the  public  every  week-day  except  Monday,  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  from 
September  1st  to  April  30th  ;  Sundays,  from  2  till  5  p.m.  From  May  1st  to  August  31st,  from  10 
a.m.  till  -1  p.m.,  in  every  week-day  except  Monday  ;  Sundays,  from  2  till  4.30  p.m.  On  Mondays  the 
Museum  is  not  opened  until  12  noon. 

2.  I^utnler  of  S/udeiifs  in  1S7S. 
Twenty -four  matriculated  students  of  the  University  and  fifty-eight  others. 
3.  For  statement  as  to  Reserves,  see  return  made  ly  J.  MarsJiman,  Fsq.,  in  Appendix  III.  G, 

4.  Seplics  to  Questions  in  Schedule  B. 

1.  Copies  of  examination  papers  forwarded.  Xames  of  examiners  :  Professors  Brown,  Bickerton, 
Cook,  Dr.  Foster,  Eev.  C.  Turrell,  Mr.  J.  von  Tunzelmann. 

2.  Number  of  students  who  have  entered  for  aud  gained  degrees,  2.  Four  matriculated  students 
have  passed  only  the  first  part  of  the  B.A.  degree.  Another  student,  who  has  migrated  to  this  College 
from  Christ's  College,  gained  a  junior  scholarship,  passed  the  compulsory  section  of  the  B.A.  degree,  aud 
has  gained  a  senior  scholorship.  Senior  scholarships,  4,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned. 
Third-year  scholarships,  2.  Honours  aud  prizes  :  The  Boweu  Prize,  1S7G  and  1877,  was  gained  by 
students  of  this  College. 

3.  Undergraduates  on  the  roll,  2S — 1  of  whom  have  kept  three  years'  terms,  4  two  years,  9  one 
year,  and  11  are  in  their  first  year. 

4.  Time-table  [see  above! .  Names  of  teachers  forwarded  [see  above].  Amount  of  work  done  by 
each  matriculated  student,  stated  in  terms  of  attendance  per  week : — Student  No.  1,  nil ;  No.  2,  15 
hours ;  No.  3,  18  ;  No.  4,  11  ;  No.  5,  nil  ;  Xo.  6,  14 ;  No.  7,  nil ;  No.  8,  nil ;  No.  9,  14  ;  No.  10,  13  ; 
No.  11,  13  ;  No.  12,  4  ;  No.  13,  14  ;  No.  14,  15  ;  No.  15,  8  ;  No.  16,  15  ;  No.  17,  nil;  No.  18,  5 ;  No. 
19,  nil ;  No.  20,  nil ;  Xo.  21,  11  ;  No.  22,  9  ;  No.  23,  10  ;  No.  24,  19. 

5.  Number  of  terms,  2.  First  term,  from  3rd  March  to  21st  June  ;  second  term,  from  21st  July 
to  5th  March. 

6.  Income  available  for  purposes  of  University  instruction,*  £6,204  7s.  2d. 

7.  Remuneration  to  teachers  on  account  of  University  work,  £2,578  10s.  6d. 

8.  Scholarships,  prizes,  aud  other  rewards  provided  by  the  institution  for  the  advancement  of 
University  education:  Sis  exhibitions  of  £20  each. 

9.  Last  year's  miscellaneous  expenses  for  purposes  of  University  instruction,  £2,506  15s.  7d. 
This  includes  all  expenditure  except  payments  to  professors,  lecturers,  and  exhibitioners. 

*  The  balance  in  hand,  £834  148.  6d.,  and  G-overnment  grant,  £1,578,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1878,  were 
exceptional  receipts,  which  wiU  not  again  occur  after  the  present  year.  The  amount  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878 
will  all  be  required  to  meet  necessary  expenditure  up  till  Isl  May,  when  tho  rent  frjm  the  pastoral  reserves  will  be 
received. 
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VI.— PAPER3    RELATING     TO    THEOLOGICAL    COLLEGES    AFFILIATED    TO    THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

A. — St.  John's  College,  Auckland. 

No  written  Bt.itement  supplied,  but  hpc  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Auckland,  tlio  Rev.  R.  Burrows, 
the  llev.  Dr.  Kinder,  and  the  ilon.  Colonel  llaultaiii. 

Tiic  Collef,'e  estate  was  acquired  by  purchase,  and  the  tru.st  is  as  follows  :  "  For  the  site  of  and 
towards  the  Bupport  of  the  said  ('iillo;,'c  of  St.  John  the  Kvani,'elist,  near  Auckland,  and  for  the 
education  in  the  said  Colle^^o  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  for  the  instruction  and  training;  in  the 
Baid  Collei;e  of  the  youth  of  both  races  in  moral  and  industrious  habits,  and  for  tho  education  of  all 
the  students  therein  in  the  principles  of  the  Chiistian  religion  according  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  tho  Church  of  England  :  subject  to  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
made  by  or  by  authority  of  tho  General  Synod  of  the  Branch  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  New  Zealand  concerning  the  constitution,  government,  and  discipline  of  tho  said  College, 
and  tho  course  of  study  to  be  followed  therein,  and  for  insuring  the  good  order  and  elHcioncy  thereof, 
and  otherwise  for  securing  the  duo  execution  of  tho  trusts  and  purposes  aforesaid  :  and,  until  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  bo  so  made  concerning  the  matters  aforesaid,  subject  to  all  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  m.iy  from  time  to  time  be  made  concerning  the  same  by  the  trustees  for  the  time 
being." 

Dr.  Kiuder's  evidence  sliows  that  he  is  the  master  (unassisted)  ;  that  the  College  is  intended  to 
provide  a  course  of  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  are  required  for  University  scholarships,  for  the 
Civil  Service,  and  for  tho  ])reliniinary  legal  examinations,  and  especially  to  prepare  young  men  for 
holy  orders  ;  that  one  student  of  the  College  has  graduated  in  the  New  Zealand  L'niversity ;  that 
there  are  now  seven  students,  all  residing  in  the  College,  and  that  one  of  them  is  an  undergraduate  of 
the  New  Zealand  University. 

B. — Wesley  College,  Theee  Kings. 
1.  Letter  from  Chairman  of  Auckland  Wcslei/an  Bistrict  Meeting. 
Sir,—  Auckland,  14th  February,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  29th  January,  1879,  requesting  the  trustees  of  Wesley  College, 
Three  Kings,  to  send  a  .statement  as  to  the  condition,  value,  and  application  of  the  Three  Kings 
endowments,  I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  tru.stees,  to  forward  the  following  statement : — 

1.  No  grants  of  money  are  now  received  from  the  public  estate  for  the  support  of  the  College. 

2.  Tho  trustees  hold  certain  lands  at  Three  Kings  and  Grafton  Eoad  as  endowments  for 
educational  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Church. 

3.  The  land  at  Grafton  Road  was  granted  in  iSll,  "  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  Wesleyan 
Native  institution,"  as  was  also  the  first  grant  at  Three  Kings,  consisting  of  192  acres.  The  subsequent 
grants  were  made  available  fur  children  of  all  races  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

4.  These  endowments  are  held  in  trust  under  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  model 
deed,  which  was  duly  enrolled,  and  is  numbered  92-52a,  in  the  Auckland  Register  of  Deeds,  and 
legalized  by  "The  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Trusts  Act,  185G." 

5.  The  land  at  Three  Kings  is  leased  in  small  farms,  except  4.5  acres  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
institution,  and  produces  a  yearly  rental  of  £299.  The  land  at  Grafton  Road  is  let  on  building  leases, 
and  produces  a  yearly  rental  of  £146,  all  let  by  public  competition. 

6.  The  value  of  the  lauds  the  trustees  consider  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  rent  obtained; 
in  the  case  of  the  Three  Kings  by  public  tender,  and  in  the  case  of  Grafton  Road  by  public  auction. 

7.  Application  of  the  Endoicments. — From  the  date  when  the  endowments  were  available  to  the 
time  when  the  Native  tribes  came  into  collision  with  the  Government,  and  the  countrv  was  disturbed 
bv  tho  Native  war,  a  period  cnibracnig  about  twenty  years,  a  large  and  successful  Native  and  half-caste 
school  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  according  to  the  principles 
stated  in  a  memorandum  received  from  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  dated 
]\Iay  13th,  1S53.  Annual  reports  of  the  work  done,  and  accounts  of  expenditure,  were  furnished  to  the 
(Jovernment,  and  a  Governm(>nt  inspection  was  annually  appointed  :  those  reports  and  accounts  will 
be  found  in  the  Blue  Books  of  the  colony.  During  the  above  period  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
did  not  expend  less  than  £5,000  in  connection  with  the  Three  Kings  Institution,  in  addition  to  the 
Government  grants,  besides  a  large  sum  in  aiding  primary  schools  in  the  country  districts. 

8.  After  the  Native  scholars  were  dispersed  by  the  war  the  school  was  occupied  for  a  time  by 
half-caste  children,  and  by  orphans  and  children  of  destitute  Europeans,  aided  by  a  capitation  grant  of 
£10  from  the  Provincial  Government,  the  entire  cost  of  boarding  and  educating  being  at  the  rate  of 
£17  per  head.     When  the  provincial  grant  was  withdrawn  tho  school  was  closed. 

9.  After  the  school  was  closed  the  land  was  let  at  a  rental  of  £250  per  annum,  and  tho  rents 
applied  to  Native  education,  distributed  among  the  various  mission  stations  in  conformity  with 
Sir  George  Grey's  memorandum,*  which  provides,  "  That  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  schools  supported  from  the  Government  grant  shall  be  administered  by  the  Auckland  District 
Meeting  :"  the  trustees  considering  that  such  application  of  funds  at  their  disposal  would,  under  the 
circumst.inces,  be  tho  best  way  of  fulfilling  their  trust. 

10.  As  regards  the  present  application  of  the  endowments,  the  rents,  amounting  to  £445  per 
annum,  are  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  a  Native  institution — i  e.,  for  boarding  and  training 
Native  teachers,  and  educating  a  select  number  of  Native  youths,  drafted  from  the  primary  schools. 

Combined  with  Native  education  is  an  English  department  for  students  who  are  preparing  for 
the  Wesleyan  ministry.  No  part  of  the  expense  of  this  department  is  taken  from  the  endowments  for 
Native  education. 

Since  the  institution  was  reopened  in  this  form,  the  governors  have  expended  in  initial  expenses, 
for  repairs  of  buildings,  furniture,  lic  ,  and  in  salaries,  boarding,  &c.,  the  sum  of  £3,103  14s.  2d.,  of 

•  See  tlio  Rev.  X.  Buddie's  evidence,  question  709,  page  31. 
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wliicli  Hiim  tlio  tniHtpps  Imve  pni.l  only  Cl.lll  ■.  llio  l).»l:iii<'o  of  £2,05-  1  tn.  2-1.  wru  provided  by  furidM 
oliliiiiu'd  ri,)iii  \V«'Hl<>yiiii  riiiircli  |)tM|)i'i'ticH,  lliii  Aui'kliuiil  Wonlnyim  connri'ijatioiiM,  an  aiiiiual  ^raiit 
from  IIk'  W'i'slovnii  ('oiiriroiici',  imd  Ir.mi  t\w  mIii(1<>iiIh'  coiitriliiilioiiH  (an  per  .Stiiteiiionl  of  Iiicomo  and 
Kx|)(^iiililiini  ciu'liiMoil).  'rill'  Miii^IIhIi  hIihIciiIii  dovoto  a  porlion  of  tlicir  tiiiio  to  toachinj;  tlio  Native 
BtiklciilH  llin  olfinciilH  of  an  1'}ii|4IihIi  cdiiratioii. 

I  I.  Tlio  truMtiiim  fiirtlior  corlify  tliat  lln'V  eonaidi-r  tlioy  aro  faitlifuUy  applyiii(j  tlio  etidowmcnls  to 
till'  iMirpoBOs  for  wliiidi  liicy  roeeivcd  lliom  in  triiHt. 

Sijjnod  on  bciialf  of  the  truiloos. 
Rov.  \V.  J.  ITabcn^  Thomas  Biionr.E, 

Socfftarv  to  tlio  Uoyal  Coinmission.  Cliairman,  Aucklaml  Wcsli'yan  District  Mooting. 


TiiiiEK  Kings  Institution,  in  necount  with  tbo  Managing  Coininitteo. 

Income. 


SocncBS  OF  Incomb. 

To  incot 

Initial 

Exponsoa. 

187G. 
3  Quarters. 

1S77. 
4  Quarters. 

1878. 
4  Qimrtcra. 

Totals. 

i'         8. 

d, 

il      s.   d. 

£      •.   d. 

£      B.   d. 

£        B.    d. 

1.  Native. 
Trustee!  of  educatiounl  propcrtifi 

150    0 

0» 

ISO    0    0 

325    0    0 

(■  106    0    0  > 
(350     0    0) 

1,111     0     0 

2.  Epnori!AX. 

1.  For  Principnl's  siilnrv  : 

Tnistoi'9  of  Wosli'v  Collepc,  Auclclandt    ... 

753  10 

3 

93  15    0 

125    0    0 

125    0    0 

1,102    5    3 

Aiicklniul  CiiTuit  Stewnrds 

112  10    0 

150    0    0 

150    0    0 

412  10    0 

2.  For  Engli»h  pliuleiil-i  : 

Homo  Mission  Fiiiul     ... 

S3    6    8 

7G    9    4 

140    0    0 

309  IG    0 

Stiiilt'iits'  personal  contributions 

26    0    0 

151  10    0 

43    0    0 

219  10    0 

3.  lliscollnneous  : 

Privato  subscriptions    ... 

8  12  11 

8  12  11 

Farm  produce,  &c. 

008  10 

3 

514    4    7 

827  19    4 

913     0    0 

3,103  11    2 

Expendi 

'lire. 

Items  op  Expendituke. 

Initial 
Eipense 

s. 

1876. 
3  Quarters. 

1877. 
4  Quarters. 

1878. 
4  Quarters. 

Totals. 

£,      s. 

d. 

£       B.    d. 

£      s.   d. 

£      s.   d. 

£        8.    d. 

Eopaii'3  and  alterations  to  buildings,  itc. 

590     5 

5 

12     9     6 

17    2    6 

619  17    5 

Furnituri>,  ic. 

298  11 

4 

41     2  10 

53     5     2 

51     5     5 

4tl     4     9 

Salaries,  &e. 

2G7  17     0 

416     9     0 

443  13     0 

1,157  19     0 

Boardin;  expenses  ... 

HG     5     7 

195  10     9 

208  13     3 

520     9     7 

Educational  expenses 

12  10     8 

11  15     7 

22     9  10 

46  IG     1 

MisecUaiieons,   viz.,   students'   quarterage,   farm 

112     4    0 

78    6    6 

81  14     5 

272     4  11 

eipcuses,  and  other  charges 

888  Ifi 

9 

1     550     0     1 

797  16    6 

824  18     5 

3,061  11     9 

Balance  carried  forwa 

rd  to  1879 





102    2    5 

£3,163  14    2 

•  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  trustees  of  tlie  property  expended  large  sums  in  order  to  prepare  the  place  for 
occupation,  without  reference  to  this  Committee. 

t  This  trust  was  originally  a  private  proprietary,  which  acquired  the  property  by  purchase  solely.  The  Girls'  High 
School  is  now  in  occupation  by  lease. 

Auckland,  lOth  February,  1879.  H.  H.  Lawet,  Treasurer. 
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2.  Letter  from  Principal  of  College,  in  reply  to  Letter  of  20th  January. 

"Wesley  College,  Three  Kings,  30th  January,  1879. 
I  have  the  houour  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  tho  Cominissiouers  and  the  Minister  of 
Education,  as  invited  by  yours  of  21st  December,  1878,  and  20th  January  instant,  replies  to  imjuiriea 
respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  Wesley  College. 

I  suppose  you  can  obtain  the  examination  papers  from  the  ^Registrar  of  the  UniTersity,  if  required ; 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Eeid,  of  Wellington,  can  furnish  you  with  the  results  of  tho  examination  of  the 
theological  students.     Any  f tirthcr  information  you  require  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply. 

I  have,  &c., 

TnOilAS    BUDDLE, 

Eev.  W.  J.  ITabens,  Principal,  Wesley  College,  Three  Kings. 

Secretary,  Commission  on  TJuivereity  Education,  &c. 


AifsvfEES  to  Inquiries  contained  in  the  Education  Department  Scbedule,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable 

to  AVesley  College. 
1.  The  College  veas  opened  in  June,  lS7o,  as  a  theological  and  training  institute,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  young  men,  both  English  and  Maori,  for  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and  for  general  educa- 
tional work. 
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2.  The  stafT  consists  of  tlio  Principal,  wlio  is  theological  tutor,  teacher  of  moral  science  and  of 
other  subjects  ;  and  a  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  (Rov.  R.  Kidd,  LL.D).  The  English  students 
give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  teaching  the  Maori  students  English  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geoj^rapliy,  &c. 

3.  Tho  number  of  English  students  in  residence  last  year  was — First  quarter,  5  ;  second  quarter, 
4;  third  and  fourth  quarter.^,  3.  Four  English  students  (non-resident)  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  in  July  last,  three  of  whom  have  kept  terms  and  passed  the  annual  College  examination. 

4.  Maori  students  in  residence  during  the  year  were — First,  second,  and  third  quarters,  8  ;  fourth 
quarter,  5.     Tlirco  had  to  return  homo  on  account  of  sickness. 

5.  Ages  of  students  :  Under  eii;liteen  years,  1  ;  all  the  rest  above  eii^hteen  years. 

G.  bubjuels  of  study  :  English,  Latin,  Greek,  history,  arithmetic,  algebra, Euclid,  theology,  and  moral 
science.  Tlio  Maori  students,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  noted  in  No.  2,  have  received  Biblical  lessons, 
embracing  Scripture  doctrine,  history,  geography,  biography  ;  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
Jews;  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul  ;  and  other  subjects  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are 
taught  singing  on  Curwcn's  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  which  they  read  with  comparative  ease. 

7.  Tho  c.icaminers  for  matriculation  were  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
Examiners  for  theological  students,  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

8.  E.xamination  papers  (not  printed)  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University ; 
the  theological  papers  to  the  Board  appointed. 

9.  The  present  buildings  contain  a  lecture-room  32  feet  by  21  feet,  class-rooms,  dining-room,  dormi- 
tories, &c.,  affording  accommodation  for  six  English  and  twenty  Maori  students,  and  residence  for  the 
Principal.  They  stand  on  4.3  acres  of  land,  in  a  healthy  situation,  within  four  miles  of  Auckland.  The 
Native  students  are  occupied  in  the  garden  and  farming  operations  from  2  to  5  p.m. 

10.  The  income  of  the  governing  body  for  187.S  lias  been  as  follows  :  Grants  from  trustees  of 
Cluircli  properties,  £275  ;  from  the  funds  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  £200  :  total  for  expenses  of 
English  students,  £475.  For  the  support  and  education  of  Maori  students,  £375,  from  trustees  of 
Three  Kings  endowment  for  Maori  education. 

Expenditure  as  follows  : — 
Salaries 
Food 

Furniture,  &c. 
Books  and  Stationery 
Miscellaneous 


Tho  ilaori  students  are  supported  entirely  from  funds  received  from  the  proceeds  of  land  held  in 
trust  for  Maori  education,  and  the  English  students  from  a  separate  and  distinct  source,  as  above. 

TUOMAS    BUDDLK, 

Principal,  Wesley  College,  Three  Kings. 

3.  Letter  from  Principal  of  College,  in  reply  to  Letter  of  17 fh  February. 
SiE, —  Wesley  College,  Three  Kings,  1st  March,  1879. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  information  you  requested  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  accom- 
panying your  letter  of  17th  February,  as  far  as  the  questions  relate  to  Wesley  College. 

I  have,  <tc., 

Thomas  Buddle, 
Eev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Chairman  of  Wesleyan  District  Meeting. 

Secretary,  Koyal  Commission,  <fcc. 

Schedule  A. 

TIME-TABLE. 

Maori  Students. 


I 


£       8. 

d. 

443  13 

0 

208  13 

3 

51     5 

5 

22    9 

10 

8i  14 

5 

£S10  15 

11 

HOUES. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wedsesday. 

Thursday. 

Feidax. 

A.M. 

9tol 

English  : 

Bible  Lessons  : 

English,  as  on  Mon- 

Bible Lessons : 

English,  as  on  Mon- 

Beading 

Old  and  New  Tes- 

day 

Sacred  History 

day. 

Grammar 

tament    in    Maori, 

GeograpliT 

Arithmetic 

reading  English  and 

Manners  and  Cus- 

, 

Geography 

tr.mslating 

toms  of  Ancients 

VVritmg 

Church  History 

2  to  5 

Gardening,    Eecrea- 

Gardening,      Kecrea- 

Gardening,      Recrea- 

Church History 

tion,  Sac. 

tion,   itc. 

tion,  &c. 

4  to  5 

Maori,  English 

... 

Ringing          

Maori,  English. 

rto9 

Preparing  Lessons... 

Preparing  Lessons  ... 

Preparing  Lessons  ... 

Preparing  Lessons  ... 

Preparing  Lessons. 

Theological  Students. 


9tol 


4  to  6 
7  to  9 


Teaching 
Pupils 


Maori 


Preparing      Lessons, 
and  General  Studies 


Classics   and   Mathe- 
matics 


Maori  Language 
Preparing       Lessons, 
and  General  Studies 


Moral  Science  ... 

Honiiletics  i 

Theology 
English 

Preparing       Lessons,  | 
and  General  Studies 


Classics    and 
matics 


Mathe-  I  Theologv. 


Preparing      Lessons, 
and  General  Studies 


Cliurch  History. 
English. 

Maori  Language. 
Preparing     Lessons, 
andGeneralStudies. 


ni  tT.-i. 

I'liUMiliiliiin,  ■<(•.  ;  'I'liii  cMilnwiiuiiit  In  Iniiil  fjiiiiilcd  \iy  llio  fiovommont,  ainountiuR  lo  nbout  800 
ncrCM,  till'  |)i-iii('i|ml  |ii)itiiiii  (if  wlilrli  Ih  IciiMcd,  ivml  iifiidurcN  u  i-ciifiil  of  .L' liri  per  iiniiiilii.  Tin;  Hcliool 
wiii  iirij^'iimlly  iiiMlilulcil  fcir  llio  liniiiiiif,'  iif  JS'iilivii  iiiiiiiiilcrH  anil  IcucIh'im  ;  iif'icrnarilH  cxtt-nili'il  to 
^'I'lii'nil  iilui'iiliiMi  fill'  Mitoi'i.  liuH'-i'iiNti-,  anil  Ivurnpcan  cliililn-n  iinil  youtliH  ulhotli  k-xch  ;  and  cnntuiiiGd 
lit  oiiii  tiim<  loll  IpohiiIi'I'm.  'riiii  Mauri  Nidiiilarn  wero  ilii<|)i'rHiil  l>y  llio  Native  war,  but  tlio  Nclinid  wa» 
i-onliiiufd  fur  hall'-raHto  and  l']iiri)|i('an  rliddrcn  until  tlio  fundi*  I'ailuJ,  and  it  wan  cduHod  from  ISUO  to 
l>s7li.     Tiio  iiiMtitiiliiui  wan  rro|ifnoil  in  ilH  prcMcnt  rorni  in  lH7(i. 

Dulirs,  .tc,  (if  I'riiifipal  :  'I'lio  duticR  of  llio  i'rincipnl  arc — tlicoiogical  tutor,  teacher  of  moral 
BciiMico,  Ku;;liHli  and  Maori  l:iMf;uaf,'i«,  gonoral  superintendent  of  tiio  educational  work,  and  houao 
fjovorniir. 

'I'eaelierH,  Sn'  :  Tlio  iVineipal ;  nalarv,  .C27U  jier  aiuiuin.  ]{cv.  I{.  Kidd,  LL.D.,  daimical  and 
Miallieiniiliciil  tutor  ;  salary,  .tlO.").     'I'lio  tlie()liij,'ieal  studenlH  who  aHsist  in  the  Native  Hchool. 

Lilirary,  Ac. :  Tiie  library  eontaiiis  liciok.s  of  reference,  IcxicoiiB,  dictionaries,  toxt-books,  classical, 
iiiathenintical,  Hciciitilic,  liistnrical,  and  lliccilo{;ical,  witli  inapti,  Sic. 

Alteiulance;  l';i;;ht  iMi^lish  students,  fnur  resiileiit.  and  liiur  non-resident;  eight  Native  students, 
all  residoiit.  Of  the  Eii^^lish  students,  three  are  IViim  the  t'antcrliury  Province  and  five  from  A uck- 
iaiiil.  l)f  tlio  Maori  stiideiils,  lour  are  from  llokiaiif^ii  and  fuur  from  Kaipara.  All  the  resident 
students  nro  iu  daily  attendance  ;  tlio  others  five  hours  jicr  week. 

ScuiiDUi.E  J}. 

Examination  papers:  Matriculation  papers  were  prepared  as  follow: — Latin,  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Maunsell  ;  Greek,  by  Dr.  Kidd;  English,  by  the  Principal;  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
Euclid,  liy  Dr.  Kidd;  history,  by  the  Priiici|ial. 

Tlio  papers  and  answers  wero  forwarded  to  the  examiners,  and  not  returned  ;  but  each  gave  a 
certilicato  that  the  students  had  satisfactorily  passed.  The  annual  examination  papers  were  all 
forwarded  to  the  Kegistrar  of  the  University. 

Students  who  have  entered  for  degrees,  &c. :  Nil. 

Undergraduates  now  on  the  roll:  Throe,  who  liave  all  kept  terms  one  year — namely,  Charles  F. 
Buddie,  Edward  Hobcrtson,  and  Percy  Scott  Smallficld. 

Time-table  :  The  undergraduates  attend  class  five  hours  per  week  for  classics  and  mathematics : 
hour,  7  p.m. 

Length  of  Session  :  All  the  year  except  Christmas  vacation. 

Income:  Supplied  by  Governors  according  to  requirements. 

Eemuneratiou  to  teachers  for  University  work  :  No  distinction.     See  Schedule  A. 

Scholarships,  &c.  :  Nil. 

C. — BisiioPDALE  Theological  College,  Nelson. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  JVelson's  Eeply  to  Questions  in  Schedules  A  and  B. 

The  Bishopdale  Theological  College  is  an  institntion  for  the  purpose  of  training  students  to 
become  clergymen  in  the  Churcli  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  commonly  called  the  Church  of 
England,  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  for  the  Diocese  of  Nelson. 

It  has  arisen  gradually  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  continue,  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  such  training  institutions  provided  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  Church,  arising  from  vacancies  and  extension,  while  the  divided  state  of  the  colonv,  and  the  want 
of  ready  communication  between  the  extremities  and  chief  cities  of  the  Islands,  render  the  adoption  of 
any  one  central  or  bi-central  scheme  Utopian,  if  not  undesirable.  If  it  were  necessary  for  divinity- 
students  to  go  to  the  centres  referred  to,  it  would  seem  almost  as  easy,  and  iu  many  respects  prefer- 
able, to  send  them  to  England  at  once,  where  they  would  have  genuine  University  training,  which 
consists  as  much  in  its  associations  as  in  its  teaching  efEcieuey,  which  associations  cannot  be  artificially 
produced  in  New  Zealand. 

It  is  with  this  view,  and  to  meet  present  wants,  that  the  Bishop  of  Nelson  has  formed  this  insti- 
tution and  devoted  himself  to  its  development,  assisted  more  or  less  by  those  whose  names  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  details. 

The  institution,  though  alTiliated,  is,  of  course,  wholly  independent  of  the  New  Zealand  Universitv, 
and  exists  primarily  because  the  New  Zealand  University  has  no  divinity  faculty. 

It  is  the  wish,  however,  of  the  promoters  of  this  institution  that  the  students  who  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  Zealand,  as  it  is  sometimes  unavoidably 
but  incorrectly  styled,  should  be  either  those  who  have  already  received  at  least  the  ordinary  B.A. 
degree,  or  should  pursue  their  studies  with  a  view  to  attaining  that  degree;  and  it  is  with  this  object 
that  the  institution  sought  affiliation  with  the  New  Zealand  University,  and  thereby  adds  to  the 
number  of  intending  graduates,  for  the  same  students  would  not  in  all  probability  have  finished  their 
studies  in  that  direction  had  they  been  obliged  to  leave  the  diocese,  and  the  institution  in  which  they 
received  their  special  theological  training,  for  other  places.  The  affiliation  of  such  an  institution 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  adds  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  degrees,  and,  since  the  standard  of  such 
degrees  is  indefeasibly  in  the  hands  of  the  University  itself,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  apprehension  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  on  that  score. 

"With  regard  to  the  permanent  foundation  and  stability  of  the  College,  it  has  an  element  of  fixity 
in  its  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  two  funds,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  the  trustees. 

A  sum  of  £3,000  i.s  invested,  the  increase  of  which  may  be  applied  according  to  the  Bishop's 
discretion,  amongst  other  objects,  to  the  education  of  the  clergy.  This  produces  about  £220  per 
annum,  and  is  applied  accordingly. 

A  further  sum  of  £1,050  was  collected  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Nelson,  part  of  which  is  invested 
in  land  and  part  in  mortgage,  the  interest  of  which  is  available  for  the  stipend  of  a  theological  tutor 
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or  Rimilar  ofTiccr.  Further  sums  arc  in  course  of  receipt  every  year  for  tbo  purpose  of  clerical 
education,  wliidi  are  invested. 

A  location  is  also  permanently  secured,  cither  by  havinp;  it  attached  to  the  Bishop's  residence,  as 
at  present,  or  by  its  beiiiR  one  of  those  buildings  whicli  may  be  built  anywlicre  on  the  Bisiiopdale 
property,  a  clause  bcinj;  inserted  with  that  object  in  tiie  original  trust  deeds. 

Altlioiigh,  of  course,  wood  buildings  are  essentially  temporary,  yet  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided, wliicli  will  last  for  many  years,  for  as  many  students  as  are  for  the  present  likely  to  be  in 
residence,  while  it  is  possible  to  increase  them  to  any  extent,  and  to  increase  the  staff  at  the  same  tirae. 

At  present  there  are  eight  students  attached  to  this  institution,  of  whom  three  are  undergraduates, 
one  non-resident,  and  one  occupying  the  post  of  assistant  tutor  in  the  elementary  subjects,  and  in  some 
subjects  outsidn  tho  University  cuiriculum.  The  other  students  in  the  College  have  not  yet  applied 
for  admission  by  the  matriculation  examination,  but  arc  about  to  do  so  shortly  in  succession. 

Tho  time-table,  under  these  circumstances,  contains  many  items  outside  the  University  course,  as 
that  course  is  not  the  only  object  by  any  meaus  for  which  they  are  at  College,  but  a  subordinate, 
though,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  present  Warden,  a  very  important  one. 

Class  lectures  are  regularly  given  in  classics  and  physical  science,  while  the  same  and  other 
subjects  are  also  studied  with  tlio  assistance  of  the  Warden  and  Assistant  Tutor,  as  with  a  private 
tutor.  Increased  assistance  in  tuition  may  reasonably  bo  expected  to  be  attainable  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  demand  for  it. 

Teachers  in — Latin:  C.  II.  Chepmell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ch.Ch,,  Oxford.  Botany  and  Physiology: 
Leonard  Boor,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  German  and  French:  Hcrr  llarling.  (General  Literature,  Classics, 
and  Mathematics:  The  Principal. 

The  examining  staff  is  strong,  and  embraces  the  following  gentlemen  in  addition : — Eev.  J.  C. 
Andrew,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Nelson  College;  llcv.  S.  Poole,  M.A.,  examiner  of  Nelson  College;  Eev. 
C.  O.  Mules,  M.A.,  Cambridge ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thorpe  ;  Kev.  Gr.  T.  N.  Watkins,  A.K.C.,  London. 

It  is  only  due,  however,  to  this  and  similar  institutions  to  mention  that,  although  the  University 
of  New  Zealand  has  no  theological  i'aculty,  yet  there  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  New  Zealand,  a  regular  scheme  of  examinations  of  four  grades, 
conducted  by  members  of  tho  English  Universities  (for  the  most  part)  iu  New  Zealand,  in  which  the 
candidates  are  carefully  and  elaborately  classiiicd. 

The  scheme  is  appended,*  and  has  now  been  in  existence  four  years.  Considering  the  position 
and  disadvautages  arising  from  an  inchoate  scheme,  the  success  of  these  examinations  has  been 
admitted  by  those  qualiiled  to  judge,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  permanence.  L'ntil  there 
is  some  equivalent  to  the  theological  faculty,  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  will  adopt  some  such  scheme  as 
the  above,  although  it  would,  iu  the  opinion  of  many,  bo  better  if  the  L^uiversity  of  New  Zealand  was 
to  follow  the  University  of  London,  and  give  examinations  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  and 
ecclesiastical  history  as  such.  Tho  members  of  the  Church  will  also  naturally  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  to  be  ministers  some  certificate  of  attainment,  whether  by  degree  or  license,  or  otherwise, 
and  it  would  seem  well  if  the  University  could  agree  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  undertake  the 
conferring  of  a  guarantee  of  literary  attainment,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  curriculum,  which  the 
University  could  take  up  without  being  committed  to  a  difi'crent  position  from  its  present  attitude. 

Librarii. — An  extensive  library  at  Bishopdale  is  accessible  to  the  students,  embracing  varied 
branches  of  literature,  by  no  means  confined  to  theology.  Diagrams,  maps,  and  illustrations  are  largely 
supplied  and  in  constant  use. 

Since  tho  foundation,  eleven  students  have  been  on  the  roll  of  the  College,  and  four  others  have 
resided  temporarily  and  received  tuition  during  their  stay. 

There  are  three  undergraduates  on  the  roll  at  the  present  time — Eev.  T.  S.  Grace,  jun.,  Eev.  A. 
H.  Sedgwick,  Eev.  J.  P.  Kempthorne — iu  third,  second,  and  first  year  respectively. 

The  time-table  for  students  in  full  residence  :  7-7.4.5,  preparation ;  9-1,  preparation,  private 
tuition  each  student  one  hour  daily  ;  4.30-5.30,  study,  classical  lecture  or  class  ;  7-9,  study,  botanical 
and  physiological  lecture,  on  Mondays. 

Fees  are  paid  to  Classical  Lecturer,  and  offered  to  but  returned  by  the  Lecturer  on  Botany.  Fees 
are  also  offered  in  some  cases  to  examiners,  but  their  services  are  for  the  most  part  offered  gratuitously. 
The  Assistant  Tutor  has,  iu  addition  to  other  sources  of  stipend,  £100  per  annum  in  connection  with 
work  done  in  the  College. 

It  is  impossible  to  distingtiish  the  sums  actually  paid  for  University  instruction  from  tte  general 
working  expenses  of  the  institution.  The  same  would  be  expended  if  there  was  no  University,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  considered  expended  at  present  in  reference  to  that  standard  and  object. 

D. — CheISt's    CoLT.EOK,    CA>"TEHI!rET. 

(See  Appendix  VII.— E  ) 

VII.— INSTITUTIONS  AFFILIATED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY,  AND  AFFOEDING  THE 
MEANS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

A, — ArcELAND  College  and  Geammae  School. 
1.  The  College  was  founded  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  (Sir  George  Grey).     The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  grant : — 

ViCTOHiA,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth  : 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting  : 
Whereas  the  allotments  or  parcels  of  land  hereinafter  particularly  described,  and  intended  to  be 
hereby  granted  and  conveyed,  have  been  marked  out  aud  distinguished  on  the  charts  of  the  New  Zea- 

i»  . — . — ■ — — ^^^^^^__^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^-^^^^^^^^— ^— _^^_^^— ^_— — ^„— ^.^— — ^_^__^-^_^^— 

•  Same  as  in  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kinder's  evidence,  question  1961,  page  91. — Sec  E.  Com. 
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Innd  IhIiiikIh  rn  collcgo  mid  grniiiiiiAr  aolioul  rvNC-rvi'il  Iniuls,  na  an  (ndowiiunt  for  or  towardii  tho  main- 
ti'imnc'o  niul  Hupport  of  ii  CDlle^o  and  f^'i'iiniinnr  Kchncil  or  hoIiooIr  on  tlic  iiillimiiN  on  wliich  Auckland 
HliiiidH,  if  tli(<  I'uiidii  HulVic-o  ;  iir  otlicrtvinc  tit  an  emlownivnl  fur  or  (owardn  tiit^  inainlorianco  nnd  support 
of  Hucli  uraniiimr  orlioul  or  hcIiohU  nlono,  wliiidi  collc^o  or  ecliofiln  arc  lo  Ijc  alniiyn  ronduclcd  on  tlio 
folliiwinf^'  priiu'i|il(m  :  iHt.  In  nddiiii>ii  lo  tli«  iihii'iI  cuuruo  of  I'diiration  in  Ihu  J'!n(,'lii<li  liin({un(,'o  and 
niHllii'iiuitlfH,  nnd  in  hiicIi  oilier  lunncliCH  of  Irnrnin;;  iih  Uip  Iruslcru  for  tlio  tinio  tjcin^;  inny  direct, 
nil  hliidt'nis  aKondiiij,'  hui-Ii  coIIp^c  or  boIiooIh  nlinll,  if  tin  y  ilphiro  il,  receive  InHtrnclion  in  llio  Greek 
nnd  Ijiilin  l:inijimj,'eH.  'Jnd.  Any  f,'rnnimiir  nidio'  I'*  In  lie  nininlniiicd  or  supporltd  from  I liin  endowment 
Blmll,  npon  nil  hcliool-dny»,  not  (icinjj  liiiir-lioli<liiyn,  |io  kej)t  open  for  the  pnrpoups  of  inslrucliou  for 


Biicli  two  lumrH  in  llie  eTOnin^  Itolwecn  tlio  Iioiith  of  l^nlf-pnnt  nix  p.m.  nml  ten  o'rlork  n.ni.  an  the  Irus- 
tocH  for  tlio  time  lieinf,'  niny  dii-cct.  lird.  IVr^onH  of  nil  eliiiiHCn  or  r.iecs  who  may  innnbit  tliiH  Cfjjony 
aro  to  1)0  in  nil  renpeflB  (•(jually  ndiiiillcd  to  bmcIi   rollego  or  kcIiooIh.     4th.  Sncii  proportion   of  the 


BlndenlH  or  Hcliolnrs  in  llio  ooll'';jo  or  BchooU  ni;iinlnined  or  supported  nmlor  this  cndowuient  Blinll  bo 
free  Boholars  as  llic  IrnstocR  for  tlio  timo  beiiii:;  may  dicni  compatible  wilh  the  stale  of  (ho  fundH  of  tho 
trust :  And  whereas,  f(ir  l!.e  betler  uinnngiMnent  of  iho  said  coll(p;c  and  prammar  sihool  reserved  lands, 
for  tlio  frMiiiin;;  of  rules  nnd  re<;iilatioiiN  for  the  manai^ement  of  tlio  eollepo  or  schools  to  be  maintained 
or  supported  under  this  endowment,  for  th(>  a|)pointment  of  a  visitor  or  visilors,  for  the  appointment 
nnd  removnl,  if  they  deem  if  requisilo,  of  a  maslcr  or  masters  and  other  officers,  nnd  for  other  like  pur- 
poses, it  is  px])rdient  that  tho  same  be  invested  in  trustees  upon  the  trusts  and  with  tiic  powers  herein- 
after nipntioiied  :  Now  know  yo  that  we,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  Bucccssors,  do  hereby  prant  unto 
Andrew  Sinclair,  Esquire,  Colonial  Secretary;  "William  Swainson,  Esquire,  Altorney-fjcneral ;  nnd 
Ale.viinder  Sliepjienl,  Esquire,  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  other  the  jierson  or  persons  for  tho  time  being 
respcelively  disehar^'inf;  the  duties  of  the  said  oUices,  all  that  allotment  containing;  by  admeasurement 
nine  acres  one  rood  (Oa.  Ir.),  more  or  less,  situated  in  tho  suburbs  of  Auckland,  Parish  of  Waitcinata, 
County  of  Eden,  and  bein^'  number  nine,  of  Bcction  ninety-five.  Bounded  on  the  South-west  by  section 
ninctj'-e'f'ht,  seven  hundrcil  and  Sieventeen  links,  three  hundred  and  sixty -four  links,  and  one  hunilred 
and  live  links  ;  on  tho  Noi-lh-wcBt  by  a  road  curved  and  by  the  same  road,  sixty  links;  on  the  North 
by  number  eight  of  section  ninety-live,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  links  ;  on  the  West  by  number  eight 
before  mentioned,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  links,  and  by  a  portion  of  section  ninety-five,  one  hun- 
dred and  six  links  ;  on  the  North  by  tho  strand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  links ;  on  the  North-east 
by  the  Jlanukau  Koad,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  links  ;  and  on  the  South-east  by  lot  number  seven, 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  liid<s.  All  those  allMments  containing  by  admeasurement  nineteen  acres 
two  roods  (19a.  '2r.'),  more  or  less,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Auckland,  in  the  Parish  of  AV'aitcmata,  in 
tho  County  oi  Eden,  and  being  numbered  tweuty-thrco  a,  twenty-three  B,  of  section  six.  Bounded  on 
the  Northby  a  road,  one  thousand  five  hundred  links  ;  on  the  Ea.«t  by  tho  road  from  Auckland  to 
Epsom,  six  hundred  nnd  ninety-fivo  links  and  six  hundred  and  leu  links ;  on  the  South  by  number 
twenty-three  c,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  links;  and  on  the  "West  by  a  road,  six  hundred 
and  ten  links  and  six  hundred  and  ninely-fivo  links.  All  that  allotment  containing  five  acres  (ua), 
more  or  less,  situated  in  Ihe  Parish  of  Takapuna,  and  being  number  twenty  of  section  two.  Bounded 
on  the  North  by  number  twenty  a,  eight  hundred  and  eighty  links  ;  on  the  East  by  number  nineteen, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  links  ;  on  the  South  by  a  road,  one  hundred  links  and  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  links  ;  and  on  the  Yv'f  .st  by  a  road,  three  huudrcd  and  seventy  links  :  To  hold  the  same  in  trust  as 
an  endowment  for  or  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  college  and  grammar  school  or  schools,  or  as  an 
endowment  for  or  towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  grammar  school  or  schools  as  aforesaid  ; 
and  to  pay  and  apply  tho  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  allotments  or  parcels  of  laud  hereinbefore 
named  for  or  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  college  or  grammar  schools.  And  upon  further  trust  to 
convey  the  said  allotments  or  parcels  of  laud  unto  such  other  person  or  persons  either  jointly  with  them- 
selves or  otherwise,  as  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Ulster  shall  from  timo  to  time,  in  writing 
under  his  own  hand,  nominate,  direct,  and  appoint:  subject,  Kcverthcles.=',  to  the  trusts  and  with  the 
powers  herein  expressed  and  declared  of  and  concerning  the  same,  and  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
lease  the  said  allotments  or  parcels  of  land,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years,  upon  such  terms  and  condition.',  and  in  such  manner,  and  in  all  respects  as  to  the 
trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  seem  best  fitted  to  promote  the  efficient  maintenance  of  such  college 
and  grammar  schools. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  this  our  grant  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  our  said  Province 
of  New  "Ulster. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  George  G-rey,  K.C.B.,  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  said  province  and  its  dependencies,  at  Government  House,  Auckland,  in 
New  Ulster  aforesaid,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  our 
reiu'D,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftv. 

G.  Geet. 

2.  Masters  and  Salaries :  Mr.  Farquhar  Macrae,  Headmaster,  £700 ;  Mr.  John  Anderson,  B.A., 
Glasgow,  Classical  Master,  £350;  Mr.  John  P.  Sloman,  B.A.,  Sydney,  £350;  Mr.  A.  de  Lisle 
Hammond,  First  Master,  Lower  School,  £300;  Mr.  W.  Tomlinsou,  F.E.A.S.,  Second  Master,  Lower 
School,  £250 ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Eobertson,  Junior  blaster,  Lower  School,  £250 ;  Mr.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall, 
M.A.,  New  Zealand,  Assistant  Master,  £150. 

3.  Number  on  roll  for  December  quarter,  1878,  21-1  ;  average  attendance,  19S. 

4-.  Numbers  attending  durbg  five  years :   187-4,  161 ;   1S75,  159 ;  1876,  171 ;  1877,  185 ;  1873, 

220. 

5.  Number  of  pupils  under  ten  years  of  age,  -i ;  ten  and  under  fifteen,  142 ;  fifteen  and  under 
eighteen,  68. 

6.  School  divided  into  seven  classes,  the  number  iu  each  being  as  follows  : — I.,  8  ;  II.a,  15  ;  II.b, 
26  ;  III.,  27  ;  IV.,  51 ;  Y.,  37  ;  YL,  50.— [Fur  time-table  see  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  page  16. — Sec. 
B.  Com.]     The  work  of  the  classes  is  as  shown  iu  the  following  table  : — 

5— H.  1.  (Ap.) 
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Class  I.  Latin — Iloraco:  Ars  Poetica;  0Jc8,   Books   II.,  III.,  IV.     Cicero:  Philippics,   Books 
I.,  II.  ;  Pro  Milonc.     Composition:  Melvin's  Exercises,  nnd  Smith's,  Part  IV. 
Mathematics — Algebra:  Todhunter'B  large,  Cap.  1-34.     Arithmetic:  Ilamblin  Smith's 
Miscellaneous    Examples.     Trigonometry  :      Todhunter's   larger,    Cap.     1  - 16. 
Geometry  :  Euclid,  Book  VI.,  and  Exercises. 
History — Age  of  Elizabeth,  Liddell's  History  of  Rome. 
English  Language — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
French — Charles  XII. 
Class  II. A.  Latin— Ctcsar:    Books  I.,  II. ;  Livy,  Book  XXIII.,  1-3-1.     Horace:    Odes,  Book  I. 
Virgil:  iEueid,  Book  VI.     Composition:  Ferguson's  Exorcises  and  Smith's,  Part 
IV. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic  :  Ilamblin  Smith's  Miscellaneous  Examples.    Trigonometry  : 
Todhunter's  smaller,  Cap.  1-8.      Geometry:    Euclid,  Books  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  VI. 
Algebra  :  Todhunter's  smaller.  Cap.  1-14. 
Gpof,'ra|)hy — Physical. 

English  Language — Shakespeare's  Julius  Cseaar. 
History — Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  History  of  Greece. 
French — Elementary. 
Class  II.B.  Latin — Extracts  from  Ovid  ;  Virgil,  ^neid, Book  I. ;  Sallust,  Catiline.    Composition: 
Exercises. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic:  Fractions  to  end  of  book.     Geometry:  Euclid,  Book  I. 
History — Collier's  British  History. 
English  Grammar — Morris. 
,  Geography — Physical  and  political. 

French — Elementary. 
Class  III.    Latin — Extracts  from  Livy  ;  and  Csesar,  Lib.  1. 

Arithmetic — Fractions,  proportion,  interest,  discount,  &c. 
History — Collier's  British. 
Grammar — Morris's  English. 
Geography — Physical  and  political  (Anderson's). 
French — Elementary. 
Class  IV.   Latin — Grammar  to  adverbs,  Bryce's  First  Eeader. 
Arithmetic — ^lackay's  Fractions. 
History — Collier's  British. 
Geography — Physical  and  political. 
Grammar — Morris's  English. 
French — Element  ary. 
Class  V.      Arithmetic  :  Compound  rules. 

History — England  and  Continental  Powers, 
Geography — Physical  and  political. 
Eeading,  &c. 
Class  VI.     Arithmetic — Simple  and  compound  rules. 
History — Early  England. 
Geography — Nelson's  Atlas  and  Geography. 
Eeading,  &c. 

7.  Examination  conducted  by  the  Eev.  C.  M.  Xelson,  M.A.,  and  Hugh  Hart  Lusk,  Esq.,  the 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

8.  Number  cf  scholarships,  value  £30  per  annum  each,  with  free  tuition:  Sixteen.  Ex-scholarB 
receiving  free  tuition  :  Five. 

9.  No  pupil-boarders  connected  with  the  school.  Twenty-one  boys  reside  away  from  home,  one 
of  them  coming  from  Taranaki. 

10.  Fees,  £2  per  quarter. 

11.  The  school  is  held  in  three  distinct  buildings — the  upper  school  partly  in  the  District  Court- 
house, and  partly  in  a  small  chapel  adjoining ;  the  lower  school  in  a  building  in  Symonds  Street, 
formerly  the  High  School.  The  two  former  have  no  grounds  whatever,  and  the  latter  about  the  eighth 
of  an  acre.  All,  from  their  limited  dimensions  and  scattered  positions,  are  unsuitable  and  ill-adapted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  The  supply  of  apparatus,  books,  &c.,  is  limited,  and  valued  at 
about  £120. 

12.  Statement  of  Eeceims  and  ExpENDixrEE  for  the  Tear  ending  the  31st  December,  1878. 


Seceipts. 

To  Balance  from  Education  Board 
Kents  nnd  interest 
Scbool  fees     ... 
Mortgage  paid  off 
Bank  2\ew  Zealand,  overdraft  31st  Dec. 


ExPENDIxrEE 

£ 

p. 

d. 

...     400 

10 

3 

...1,234 

3 

0 

...  1,591 

9 

0 

...     500 

0 

0 

...     219 

1 

6 

Expenditure. 

By  Masters'  ealaries 
Office  salaries    ... 
Scliool  rent    ... 
Scbool  repairs  (including  fitting  up  District 

Court,  £57  18s.  6d.) 
Books,  prizes,  and  stationery 
Advertising   ... 
Insurance  on  properties 
City  rates  on  properties 
Repairs  and  improvements  on  properties 
Contingencies  and  incidental  expenses 
Capital  reinvested 
Balance  in  hands  of  Ireaiarer  ... 


ToUl  ...  ...  £3,945     3     9    \  Total 


£ 

■. 

d. 

..  2,708 

6 

10 

..      68 

1 

1 

..       71 

13 

4 

..     103 

12 

6 

..     124  18 

2 

44 

8  10 

..      72 

1 

0 

..      37 

16 

1 

100 

3 

6 

..     112 

17 

7 

..     500 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

£3,945 

3 

9 
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1.1.  ICxaininorn  for  Uiiivorsity  piirpoNCH :  Mr.  Miicriic,  Mr,  AmlcrHoii,  Mr.  Sluman,  and  Mr. 
Iliuniiiuiiil. 

1  li.  Utitoroil  lor  ili'(;rfc»,  1  ;  HiiccoHMfiil,  !)  (oiio  linn  taken  liio  dojjroo  of  M.A.).  For  Honior 
iolii>larHlii|iH,  5  ;  giicooaafiil,  2.  Fur  tliinl-your  iiuliuinrBliipH,  U.  For  honuurv,  I  (succoBsful).  For 
prizi-H,  I). 

15.  UndcrRrftilimtos  now  on  \\w  inll  :  I'agsod  inalriculiition  oxaminalion,  I  ;  kopt  one  yoar'a  term, 
5;  two  yourH',  .'{  ;  tlirco  vi'nrH',  I. 

10.  Tiino-talilo  for  UnivcrHity  work  (temporary  on  account  of  vacancioi  in  Btaff)  :  Eight  hours  for 
Latin,  and  oif,'lit  fnr  nialhcnmlicH. 

17.  Two  hUuIouIh  dovotod  to  University  work  alone  ;  inBtructod  by  Mr.  Ti»dall  in  Latin,  and  Mr. 
Slonmn  in  rnallioiniiticH. 

IS.  l'\)ur  torniM  in  tho  year  for  University  work. 

19.  No  income  or  cxponditiiro  for  purpo.spH  of  University  instruction  alone;  and  no  scholarships 
or  prizes  pruvidod  by  tho  College  for  University  work. 

B.— Cnuncn  op  England  Grammaii  Scnoor-,  Auckland. 

1.  The  acliool  waa  fonndoil  by  Hishoi)  .Sclwyii  in  IS.'j.').  It  in  under  .a  Hoard  of  Qovernora  appointed 
by  the  (Icnoral  Synod,  of  wliich  tho  Lord  Bishop  of  Auekiaud  i.s  chairman.  Tho  object  Ih  to  provide 
for  youths  a  Buperior  education,  with  roiigiouH  in.striiction.  The  school  preparcH  students  for  the 
University,  the  learned  [irofeBsioua,  and  Civil  IServico  examinations.  Three  boys  of  tho  flrnt  class  passed 
tho  senior  and  junitir  Civil  Service  examinations  during  tho  past  year.  Three  others  obtained  scholar- 
ships at  St.  Joiin's  College. 

2.  There  arc  five  teachers — three  for  tho  general  work  of  the  school,  one  for  botany,  and  one  for 
drawing.  There  are  neither  female  pupils  nor  female  leaehcra.  Tho  headmaster  is  responsible  for  the 
work  done  in  the  school,  and  has  the  appointment  and  dismis.sal  of  masters.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
ore  arranged  between  them  and  the  headmaster. 

3.  There  were  73  pupils  on  tho  roll  in  December;  69  in  September;  71  in  April;  and  71  in 
January.  The  number  of  [lupils  on  the  roll  in  December  was  73,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the 
month  more  than  71. 

4.  Tho  numbers  attending  for  the  last  five  years  are:  1873,  6G;  1874,74;  1875,73;  187G,  77; 
1877,  85  ;  1878,  73. 

5.  No  account  is  kept  of  the  .ages  of  the  pupils. 

6.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  classes.  In  each  class  there  are  two  divisions,  for  classics  and 
mathematics.  18  in  the  first  class,  29  iu  the  second  class,  26  in  the  third  class,  A  detailed  printed 
statement  is  appended. 

Time-table. — February-March,  1879. 


HOUES. 

Class. 

MONDAT. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesdat. 

Thursday. 

Feiday. 

A.M. 

9      to    9.30 

lit 
2nd 
3id 

Collect  and  Q-osp. 

Eng.     Grammar 

Eng.     Grammar 

Eng.     Grammar 

Eng.  Grammar. 

Life  of  Christ  ... 

Life  of  Christ  ... 

Life  of  Christ  ... 

Life  of  Christ. 

9.30  to  10 

Ist 

Eng.    Gramnmr, 

Eng.  Hist.  (Nor. 

Geo.  (Europe).., 

Eng.     Grammar, 

Eng.  Hist.  (Nor, 

Analysis     and 

Kings) 

Analysis      and 

Kings). 

Parsing 

Parsing 

2ud 

11 

Eng.  His.  (Tudor 
Kings) 

)» 

Eng.     Grammar 

Eng.  His.  (Tudor 
Period). 

3rd 

Geo.  ofN.Z.    ... 

.Saxon  Period    ... 

Pacific  Islands... 

Geo.  ofN.Z.     ... 

Saxon  Period. 

10      to  10.30 

1st 
2nd 

riiTS.  Geograpliv 

(nuglies) 
Pliys.  Gcograplij- 

(Primer) 

Modern    History 
(5th  P.),  Sums 

Phys.  Geography 

J' 

Mod.  Hist.,  Sums 

Koman  History. 
Modern  History. 

3rd 

Eng.  Ilis.  (.Saxon 
Period),  Tables 

Latin    Grammar 

Eng.  Hist.  (Saxon 
Period) 

Eng.  His.,  Tables 

Latin  Grammar. 

10.30  to  11 

1st 

Virgil,  Book  I.  ... 

Euclid    IT.  and 

11. 
Euclid,  Book  I. 

Sallust  (Catiline) 

Virgil,  Book  L... 

Euclid. 

2nd 

Cornelius   Nepos 

Cornelius    Nepos 

Cornelius   Nepos 

II 

3rd 

Dictation 

Ment.  Arithmetic 

Dictation 

Dictation 

Natural  History. 

11       to  11.30 

let 
2nd 

Gram,  and  Latin 
Composition 

Gram,  and  Exer- 
cises 

Euclid 

Latin  Exercise... 
J. 

Latin  Exercise ... 
Latin    Grammar 

EucUd. 
Natural  History. 

3rd 

Writing,  Lai  in.. . 

Arithmetic 

Latin,     Writing 

Writing,  Latin... 

ll.SO  to  12 

1st 
2nd 

Dictation 

Dictation 

Grammar 
Dictation 

Grammar 
Dictation 

Dictation. 

P.M. 

3rd 

Latin,  Writing... 

J) 

Writing,      Latin 

Latin,  Writing... 

II 

2       to    3 

1st 

Algebra 

Trig,  and  Arith. 

Algebra 

Trig ,  Arithmetic 

Algebra. 

2nd 

I, 

Arithmetic 

,) 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

3rd 

Arithmetic 

), 

Arithmetic 

1, 

8      to    3.30 

1st 

Clieraistrj 

French  Eiercise 

Eng.  Language...  ;  Physics 

French  Exercise. 

2nd 

Physics 

jj 

Description       ...     Eeading 

)> 

3rd 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading            ...                  „ 

French. 

3.30  to    4 

let 

Chemistry 

Translation 

Exercises          ...     Physics 

Translation. 

2n(i 

Physios 

f) 

„                 Spelling 

n 

3rd 

Spelling  (ind  Ex- 
position 

Frfnch   Eiercise 

Spelling            ...    Spelling,    Expos. 

Beading. 

7.  The  Governors  appoint  an  examiner,  but  his  report  has  not  yet  been  published. 

8.  There  are  three  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £10  yearly,  tenable  for  one  year.     A  set  of  exami- 
nation papers  is  sent.     [Eeceived. — Sec.  R.  Coir.] 
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9.  There  is  no  proper  accommoiktion  for  boarders.  The  headmaster  lias  generally  two  or  three 
boarders  at  £50  a  year,  imdi-r  his  own  supervision.  Eleven  ])iipils  reside  in  Au'jldand  away  from  their 
homes  ;  none  Irom  beyond  the  ])roviiK'e. 

10.  Tlio  school  fees  arc  .£10  prr  annum. 

11.  The  school  biiildini^'s  arc  of  wood,  in  three  rooms,  eapablo  of  holding  100  boys.  There  is  a 
great  need  of  improvement.  There  is  no  library  or  mu.-<eum.  All  the  ciiemicals  required  in  Koscoe's 
Inorganic  Ciiemiritry,  with  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  are  provided;  also  tho  principal  scientific 
instruments  rci|uirc(l  in  teachinp;  Balfour  Stewart's  Physics.  Tiiere  is  a  very  good  supply  of  maps. 
Diagrams  and  charts  of  natural  history  are  also  in  use. 

12.  The  governors  expend  £30  a  year — three  exhibitions  at  £10  ea'-h  ;  on  prizes,  £10;  eiami- 
Iiation  fee,  £10.     Tho  school  is  in  all  other  respects  self-supportinfj. 

13.  Xo  sludcnts  have  graduated  at  tho  University.  No  undergraduates  are  now  on  tho  roll. 
There  arc  no  funds  available  for  University  instruction. 

C. — WiiDLiTfGTON  College. 
1.  Brief  Sfa/eincnt  as  to  the  Foundation,  S)C. 

The  "Wellington  College  was  founded  in  1.S53  by  llis  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  by  the  grant* 
of  certain  reserves  in  tho  City  of  Wellington,  consis'in<?  of  5  acres  1  rood  38  perches,  between 
Hobson  Street  and  Tinakori  llnad  ;  Lots  3  and  5,  reclaimed  land,  fronting  Willis  Street,  and  containing 
1  rood  23  perches  ;  and  Town  Acres  270,271,  272,  27S,  279,  City  of  Wellington,  between  Cambridge 
Terrace  and  Tory  Street.  The  first  trustees  appointed  were  Messrs.  A.  de  B.  Brandon,  J.  C.  Crawford, 
J.  Dransfleld,  W.  Lyon,  and  E.  Pearce. 

No  school  was  opened  under  this  endowment  until  early  in  the  year  1SG3,  when  tho  trustees 
adopted  as  the  Wellington  Grannnar  School  a  private  school  which  had  been  opened  the  year  before 
by  J^Icssr.''.  II.  E.  Tuckey  and  llamillon,  appointing  the  first-named  as  classiial  and  i\lr.  Hamilton 
as  mathematical  master;  and  school  buiUlings  wero  erected  on  the  Terrace,  into  which  the  school, 
numbering  about  fifty  boys,  was  moved  in  November,  1SG8.  At  the  beginning  of  1SG9  Mr.  Bowden 
was  appointed  headmaster,  and  in  1872  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased  to  more  than  ninety,  and 
Mr.  Hardy  was  appointed  assistant  master.  At  the  end  of  1873  Messrs.  Bowden  and  Hamilton 
resigned,  and  I^fr.  Tuckey  was  appointed  headmaster  until  the  arrival  from  England  of  the  Principal, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson,  MA. 

In  1872  the  Wellington  College  Act  was  passed,  constituting  a  Board  of  Goyernors,  in  whom,  as 
soon  as  appointed,  all  the  estate,  rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the  trustees  above  mentioned  in  the 
endowments  of  the  Wellington  Orammar  School  were  vested,  and  the  governors  were  empowered  to 
boiTow  for  the  purposes  of  building. 

In  1873-7i  the  present  buildings  were  erected  on  a  site  acquired  from  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Wellington,  the  site  on  tl:e  Terrace  being  given  in  exchange. 

In  tho  end  of  1S74  (Ociober)  the  new  College  was  opened  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson, 
who  has  continued  to  conduct  it  since  that  time,  with  Messrs.  H.  E.  Tuckey,  B.A  ,  C.  J.  Hardy,  B.A., 
C.  B.  BucUand,  and  A.  E.  Merlet,  and  Mr.  T.  Kirk,  E.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science,  who  was 
appointed  in  November,  1873,  at  a  salary  of  £450,  the  University  of  New  Zealand  giving  a  grant  of 
£300  per  annum  towards  his  salary.  This  grant  was  withdrawn  in  September,  1877,  but  the  governora 
retained  ?.Ir.  Kirk's  services,  at  the  same  salarj'. 

Ti)e  College  has  received  other  endowments  of  land  since  the  first  grant  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
Particulars  arc  given  elsewhere.     [See  Appendix  III. — D.] 

2.  Teacliing  Stnf. 

Principal :  Kenneth  Wilson,  M.A.,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.  General  supervision  ;  all  the  English 
and  Latin  su'ojects  of  Forms  VI.  and  V.     Salai-y,  £700,  and  house. 

Second  blaster:  II.  E.  Tuckey,  B.A. ,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.  English  and  Latin  subjects,  and 
general  control  of  Forms  lY.  a'ld  III.,  and  Greek  of  Form  V.     Salary,  £100. 

Assistant  Llastcr :  C.  R.  Buckland,  A.A.,  Tasmania.  English  and  Latin  subjects,  and  general 
control  of  Forms  II.  and  I.     Salary,  £250. 

Lecturer  in  Natural  Science :  T.  Kirk,  F.L.S.  Lectures  in  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  to 
Forms  VI.  and  V.,  with  field  work,  and  is  Curator  of  the  Museum.     Salary,  £130. 

Mathematical  Master:  C.  J.  Hardy,  B.A.,  Christ's  Coll,  Camb.  Entire  control  of  the  mathe- 
matics, and  teaching  of  all  except  Form  I.  Evening  lectures  in  classics  and  mathematics  ;  each  twice 
a  week.     Salary,  £300. 

A.  F.  Merlet,  London  University.  French  of  Forms  VI.,  V.,  IV.,  Ill,  II.,  and  German  of 
Forms  VI.  and  Y. — i.e.,  all  the  modern-language-teachiug  in  the  school,  aud  evening  lectures  in 
modern  languages  twice  a  week.     Salarv,  £2uO. 

Sergeant  C.  N.  Bell,  late  60th  Kiiles.  Drill  Instructor  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  also  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  school. 

Sliitemrjit  of  the  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Principal. — The  Principal  has  the  arrangement  of  the 
curriculum  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  governors,  the  arrangement  of  the  time-table,  choice  of 
books,  regulation  of  discipline,  and  general  supervision.  He  also  takes  the  three  highest  forms  in 
their  English  and  Latin  subjects,  and  examines  for  matriculation  and  primary  scholarships,  and 
conducts  the  terminal  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  terms  in  each  vear.  lie  also 
has  <-harge  of  the  boarders.  The  exact  extent  of  his  discretionary  power  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  in  his  relations  with  tl;o  rest  of  tiie  statT,  has  never  been  accurately  defined,  but  it  is  at 
present  under  consideration. 

Slaf  (as  proposed  after  present  Term). — Principal:  K.  Wilson,  £300;  and  capitation  fee  of  £1 
per  head,  and  house  cr  £100  for  rent.     Second  Master  (to  bo  appointed)  :  £400,  and  capitation  fee  of 

•  The  (rusts  are  tlio  same  as  those  of  the  Auckland  College  {nintatis  mulandU). — Sec.  R.  Coit. 
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lOn.  por  hoi\>\.     MftlliomntiiMl  Mrtntor  (to  bo  nppoiiitoil) :  £351),  ftn<l  capitation  fee  of  IOh.  per  head. 
Miiilcni  l.iumimjrc  Miitlcr  (to  bo  nppoiiilfil)  :  i'lllHI. 

N.H    -Mr.   KiiU'H  cii;,'iif,'em(iit  iIooh  not  tciiiiiiialo  till  July,  and  tlio  fiiluro  tcncliiiig  of  aeicuco  U 
Htill  under  oouHidoriilion. 

3.  Altriulance. 

FirdI  (orrn,  ls7S  :   Diiy  clnHHOH,  75  ;  cvcniiiR  rlivHHcH,  11 :  totnl,  RO. 

Soroiul  (criH,  ls7S:    Day  cIhmhch,  72;  I'VoniM-j  i-Iuhhch,  15:   total,  S7. 

Tliird  term,  IH7S ;   Day  cIuhhch,  711 ;  evening' i-lnKHCH,  15:  total,  SS. 

Avcrafjo  daily  attendaiuo  lor  tiiird  term,  lS7tl:  Day  il:iH8e8,  71  ;  evening  claBsei!,  3  :  total,  71'. 

N.H. — OniiDso  attending  the  evening  elasscB,  bovou  were  women. 

•1.  Ahslract  of  Alleiuhinco  lifliiriis  for  the  last  Five  Yeait. 

1871':   First  quaitir, — ;  second  <iuartcr, — ;  lliird  (luarler,  12  ;  fourth  qnartcr,  CO. 
1875:   First  term,  ',)('>;  wceond  term,  112;  t'linl  torm.  111. 
lS7t!:   First  term,  112;  second  term,  IIU;  tliird  tern\,  103. 
1877:  First  term,  00;  second  term,  82  ;  tliird  term,  77. 
1878:  First  term,  75  ;  second  term,  72  ;  third  term,  73. 


Under  ten,  2 
total,  73. 


5.  Ai/cs  of  Pupils. 
between  ten  and  fifteen,  50 ;  between  fifteen  and  eigbleoD,  13 ;  over  eighteen,  2  ; 


Form    V. 
(Lower.) 


Forai  IV 


Trigonometry,   Tod- 
YI. 


II., 


G.  Classes  and  Subjects  for  Examination,  1878. 
Form  VI.    Latin — Toreiitii  Aiulria,  Ileautontimoruraenos,  and  Phormio.     M.  T.   Ciccronis  Pro 

JMilone,  and  I'liilippics  I.,  II.     Wilkin'.s  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
French — Dramatic  Jjiterature  from  Chapelain  to  Eacino. 
English— Sliakc-ipeare's   lleury  IV'.,  Part  I.  ;  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.     Bacon's  Advance- 

ment  of  Jjcarning.     English  Literature  from  l(jSS-1711. 
Mathematics. — Aritlunelic.     Algebra.     Trigonometry.     Euclid,    Books   I.,   II.,    III., 

IV.,  and  VI.     Mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
Natural  Science. 
Form    V.    Latin— M.  T.  Ciceronis  Pro  Archia  Poeta  and  Pro  Balbo.     P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fasti 
(Upper.)  VI.     'Wilkin's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Greek — -Eschyll  Prometheus  Vinctus.     Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

French — Corneille  :  La  ^  uite  de  Mentenr.    Xavier  de  Maistre  :  La  Jeune  tjiberieune. 

Le  Lepreux  de  la  Cite  d'Aostc.     Jlerlet's  French  Grammar. 
German — A  book  of  German  Dactylic  Poetry  (Wagner).     Ahu's  Grammar. 
English — Shakespeare's  Julius  Ca'sar.     History:    William  III.  to  George  III.     Geo- 
graphy:  General.     Grammar. 
^Mathematics — Arithmetic.      Algebra    to    binomial     theorem. 

hunter's  small  edition.     Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and 
Natural  Science. 
Latin— P.    Ovidii   Xasonis    Fasti    VI.      C.    Jul.    Cjesaris     De   Bello    Gallico   VIL 

Arnold's  Latiu  Prose  Composition. 
Greek — Xeuophoutis  Anabasis  I.     "Wordsworth's  Greek  Grammar.     Accidence. 
English — Same  as  in  Upper  Fifih. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic.     Algebra  to  quadratic  equations.     Euclid,   Books   I. 

and  III. 
Natural  Science. 
Latin — Cresar :    De    Bell.    Gall.   A'll.      Arnold's  Latin    Prose  Composition.     Public 

School  Primei'. 
French — Xavier  de  Maistre:    La   Jeune    Siberieuue.      Merlet's   French    Grammar. 

Aceideuce. 
English— Shakespeare's    Julius    Cffsar.      History:    General  Outlines. 

Europe,  British  Isles,  and  Colouies.     Grammar  :  Morell's. 
Mathematics. — Arithmetic.     Algebra  to  quadratic  equations. 

and  III. 
Form  III.    L.atin— Cffsar :    De  Bell.    Gall.    I.,  i.-xxv.     Arncld's  Henry'; 

School  Primer. 
French — Merlet's  Grammar.     Accidence. 
English — History,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  as  in  Form  IV. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic  to  decimals.     Algebra  to  simple  equations. 

I.,  i.-xv. 
Form   II.    Latin. — Valpy's  Delectus,  pp.  9-32.     Latiu  Primer,  pj).  l-Si. 
Frencli — Merlet's  Grammar,  pp.  1-G3. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic  to  decimals.     Euclid,  Book  I.,  i.-xv. 
English — Collier's  British  History,  pp.  1-115.     Geography:  New  Zealand,  Australia, 

Europe,  Riitish  Isles.     Grammar  :  Abbott's  "  How  to  Parse." 
Latin — A'.alpy's  Delectus,  pp.  1-5.     Primer,  pp.  1-45. 
English — As  in  Form  II.     Arithmetic  to  vulgar  fractions. 
French — Xavier  de  Maistre:   La  Jeune  Siberienne.     Le  Lepreux  de  la  Cite  d'Aoste. 

Merlet's  Grammar.     Accidence. 
German — Ahn's  First  German  Course. 


Geography  : 
Euclid,  Books  I.,  II., 
First  Latin.     Public 

Euclid,  Book 


n.— 1. 
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Time-table. 


HouBS. 

FOBM. 

MOKDAT. 

TCESDAT. 

Wedubsdat. 

TOUBSDAY. 

Fbidat. 

9  to  10 

VI. 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Mathematics. 

X.i. 

Qreok 

Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Latin. 

V.B 

IV. 

III. 

Matbcmatica 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

MathomaticB 

Mathematics. 

Latin 

It 
Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

If 
Latin. 

'.'■1 

VI. 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing. 

10  to  11 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Latin. 

V.A 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Mathematics. 

V.B 

Spare 

Spare 

Spare 

Spare 

Spare.           . 

10-10.46 

IV. 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin. 

III. 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing. 

II.  ■) 
VI. 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing 

Latin  and  Writing. 

11  to  12 

Spore 

Spare 

French 

Sparc 

French. 

V.A 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics. 

V.B 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

,, 

IV.  ■) 

III.  i 

History 

Geography 

History 

Geography              j 

Latin  Grammar. 
French. 

II.  1 
I-  ) 

VI. 

Geography 

English  Grammar 

Geography 

English  Grammar 

English  Grammar. 

2  to  3 

Shakespeare 

Natural  Science  ... 

English  Literature 

Natural  Science  ... 

Mathematics. 

V.A 
V.B 

Freneli                   "( 
Natural  Science     ) 

History 

French 

History 

Geography. 

IV. 

Writing   and    Dic- 
tation 

Writing   and   Dic- 
tation 

Writing  and   Dic- 
tation 

French 

Mathematics. 

in. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

It 

II.  -^ 

I-  ) 

History                 j 

French                    ") 
Geography              j 

History 

History 

If 

3  to  4 

VI. 

Natural  Science  ... 

Shakespeare 

French 

French 

Composition,  &c. 

V.A^ 

English     Litera-  ( 
ture                    \ 

Germ,  and  Greek  )^ 

English      Litera-  ( 
ture                    { 

Germ,  and  Greek  ) 
Natural  Science     j 

V.B  ) 

Natural  Science     J 

II 

IV.  \ 

III. 

French                   | 

Sliakespearo 
English  Grammar 

Shakespeare 
English  Grammar 

French. 

II.  " 
I. 

VI. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

4  to  5 

English  Literature 

English  Language 

English  Language 

English  Literature. 

V.A 

Natural  Science  ... 

Natural  Science  ... 

Natural  Science   ... 

V.B 

French 

German  and  Greek 

German  and  Greek 

Note. — Forms  VI.,  V.A,  and  V.B,  show  up  Latin  prose  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday;  history  and  natural 
science  on  Tuesday  ;  Latin  notes  on  Wednesday  j  Shakespeare  or  English  notes  on  Thursday;  and  corrected  Latin  prose 
on  Monday.     Forms  IV.  and  III.,  Latin  exercise  CTcry  morning. 

7.  Inspection,  Examination,  S(c. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  the  whole  school  is  examined,  partly  orally  and  partly  on  paper,  by  the 
Principal ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  j'ear  a  general  examination  in  all  the  work  of  the  year  is  held  by 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  In  Forms  I.  and  II.  the  examination  is  mainly  oral, 
and  in  the  higher  forms  almost  entirely  b)'  papers.  A  list  of  the  school,  in  accordance  witli  the  results 
of  this  examination  and  the  work  of  the  year  combined,  is  published  in  the  school  Calendar,  and  prizes 
awarded,  &.c. 

Reports  are  furnished  by  each  of  the  examiners  and  by  the  Principal,  aud  are  printed  in  the 
Calendar.     See  copy  attached.     [Copy  received. — Sec.  E.  Com.] 

Tiie  school  was  inspected  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in  July  last.  Copy  of  his  report, 
dated  18th  July,  1878,  is  attached.  [Printed  in  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Commission,  page  20. — 
Sec.  E.  Com.] 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  agreed  to  an  inspection  of  the  College  by  the  Inspector-General  of 
Schools,  to  comply  with  clause  51  of  the  Education  Act. 

8.  Scholarships. 

Two  Walter  Turiibull  Scholarships,  each  value  £2.3,  tenable  for  two  years.  Open  to  matricu- 
lated students  of  the  New  Zealand  University  attending  the  "Wellington  College. 

One  Ehodes  Scholarship,  value,  s.ay,  £40,  tenable  for  tliree  years. 

One  Moore  Scholarship,  value,  say,  £iO,  tenable  for  two  years,  attendance  at  Wellington 
College  for  at  least  six  months  before  competing  for  the  scholarship  being  required. 

Four  Primary  Scholarships,  giving  free  education  at  the  College.  Open  to  any  boys  from  any 
primary  school  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Wellington,  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  upwards,  and 
tenable  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

9.  Boarders  during  Third  Term,  1878. 

Full  boarders,  at  £52  10s.  per  annum,  7:  weekly  boarders,  at  £15  per  annum,  5  ;  scholar,  at 
£31  lOs.  per  annum,  1 ;  scholar  receiving  board  and  education  free,  1 ;  day  boarders  at  £10  10s.,  9  : 
total,  23.  The  boarders  reside  in  the  Principal's  house,  which  is  attached  to  the  College,  and  where 
there  is  accommodation  for  twenty-eight  boarders,  exclusive  of  day  boarders.  The  boarders  have 
breakfast  and  dinner  in  hall  with  the  Principal  and  family,  aud  their  tea  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
masters,  who  sleeps  in  the  house  ;  and  either  he  or  the  Principal  is  always  on  the  premises  after  dark. 

10.  Fees  for  the  Day  School. 
Boys  under  twelve  years,  3  guineas  per  term  ;  boya  over  twelve  years,  4  guineas  per  term. 
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11.   Tlir  Collfje. 
The  CoUcgo  is  croctcil  on  n  rcdurvo  of  (59  acrcn,  ailjoiiiinK  tlio  Adolaido  Hood,  the  ino»t  hoallliy 
HitufttioM  III  \V<'lliiin((iii.     'rii((  liiiililiii^H  cdHt  alioiil  .L'!),<)()(i,  nml  iiicludu  iill  r('<|uiNilu  accouimodation  in 
I'laHH-i'oomx,  iiuiHouiii,  lilirury,  lalinratory,  doriiiitoiirH,  hiitli-i'diuiiM,  diiiiiig-ruuui,  &c. 

lieturn  an  to  Library,  Mtttrum,  ffe. 

Library:  A  Hiimll  HPlcclion  of  uliindunl  woiIih  uf  rfrorciicd  in  botniiy,  zoology,  and  ttoolofjy,  Huch 
as  Ovvon'H  ('i)iM|mnitivo  Arialoniy  jind  l'liyHioli);,'y  of  NcrlchralCH  and  InvortobralcM  ;  Jidniiitun  ■  Con- 
cholo(»y  ;  Joil'roy'B  UritJHli  Concliolo^'y  ;  Daiia'n  SvHtom  of  Miiicialo(;y  ;  Lindloy  and  lIutton'B  l''onMil 
Botany;  IIooIut'm  Handbook  of  iIk^  New  Zealand  T'lora ;  H  iiicli'H  Jlydroida  ;  Hooitcr  ami  Hakcr's 
SynopniH  l'"ilicniM  ;  |)('sci-i|)tivo  Catalonncs  of  Now  Zealaud  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  Fishes,  Birds,  &c. ; 
TrniiHai'lionM  of  Ibo  Ninv  Zealand  Institute,  &l'. 

Diaj^ranm :  Slanfoi'd's  Hcries,  illuNtratin^  tlio  ordorM  and  clauses  of  animalia ;  Oliver's  scries, 
illuHtratin;;  tlio  order.M  and  classes  of  planlH  ;  .J(plinHton'H  Botanical  Diagrams ;  (ieolugical  Diagrams; 
Sopwith's  ()colo;;ical  Models  ;  Geolo{;ieal  Map  of  New  Zealand. 

Five  niieroHeopes,  ^>niitli  and  Heck'a  "  I'opular,"  witb  extra  apparatus — polariscopo,  parabolic 
reflector,  licborknlni,  eainoi-a  Incida,  niicroineter,  j^dass  trou^dis,  Ac. — tor  each. 

Collection  of  arlieulated  skolotona  ;  colleetioii  of  New  Zealand  shellH,  cruHtacea,  Rortulariidfc,  and 
other  invertebrates;  collection  of  13riti»li  shelKs  ;  and  collection  of  New  Zealand  fishes,  mounted; 
copious  colleeti<in  of  type  minerals;  coUcclion  of  New  Zealand  fossils  (commenced)  ;  typo  collcctioa 
of  rock  specimens;  jireparations  in  spirit,  &c. ;  copious  herbarium  of  Now  Zealaud  plants,  &c. — 
British  plants,  Australian  ])lants. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  extensive  botanical  and  zoological  collections  formed  by  the  lecturer 
are  drawn  upon  as  occasion  may  require. 

There  is  also  a  beginning  of  a  geucral  library  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  consisting  at  present  of  not 
quite  one  hundred  volumes. 

12.  Statement  of  Eeceipts  and  Expenuituee  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  December, 
Heceipis. 


Tuition  fees     ... 
Boarding  fees 
Fees,  evening  classes 
Matriculation  fees 
Rent  of  reserves 
Government  grant 
TurnbuU  Fund 
Legacy,  Qr.  Mooro 
Legacy,  W.  B.  Eliodea  . 


£  e. 
816  6 
853  11 


55 

2 

769 

2,574 

70 

500 

600 


£6,140    3  10 


Expenditure. 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Masters'  salaries 
Janitor 

College  expenses 
Sundry  expenses  to  buildings 
Insurance 
Rates  on  lands 
Labour,  Fitzberbert  Terrace 
Boarding  fees  handed  to  Principal 
Matriculation  fees  handed  to  Principal 
Fees  for  evening  classes  to  masters 
TurnbuU  Fund — Prizes  (two  years) 

„  Scholarships 

Levin  prizes  (two  years) 
Secretary's  salary  and  commission 
Commission  on  rents  collected     ... 
Interest  on  loan  (£5,000  for  buildings) 
Bank  interest 
Balance 


,  1878 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,377 

1 

6 

2,391 

6 

8 

50 

10 

0 

170 

4 

7 

202 

3 

8 

46 

18 

9 

0 

10 

10 

6 

0 

0 

821 

3 

8 

2 

2 

0 

77  14 

6 

50 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

91 

6  11 

27 

7 

6 

243 

15 

0 

46 

8 

6 

493 

19 

10 

£6,140 

3  10 

Memoeandum. — The  legacies  from  Gr.  Moore  and  W.  B.  Rhodes  are  for  founding  scholarships, 
and  the  sum  of  £150  is  iu  band  ou  account  of  the  TurnbuU  Tund  for  prizes  and  scholarships  ;  therefore 
the  College  working  account  stands  overdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  amount  of  £657  Os.  2d. 

Chaeles  p.  Powles, 

Secretary. 

13.  Examiners  for  matriculation  :  Mr.  K.  "Wilson,  Mr.  T.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Merlet. 

1-i.  Number  of  students  who  have  entered  for  degrees,  &c. — 1877:  Entered  for  B.A.,  both 
sections,  1 ;  passed,  0.  Entered  for  B.  A.  compulsory  subjects,  2  ;  passed,  0. — 1878  :  Entered  for  B.A., 
both  sections,  2  ;  passed,  0. 

15.  Number  of  undergraduates  now  on  the  roll  who  have  kept — Pour  years'  terms,  2  ;  three 
years'  terms,  1  ;  two  years"  terms,  0  ;  one  year's  terms,  5  ;  who  are  in  their  first  year,  2  :  total,  10. 

16, 17.  Time-table  of  Evening  Classes,  with  Names  of  Teacbers  and  of  Undergraduates  attending 


Day. 

Hotms. 

SinsjEOT. 

TJKDEBaEADUATlS 

Attendiko. 

Teacher. 

Monday... 

7.30  to  9  30 

Latin 

One 

C.  J.  Hardv,  B.A. 

7.30  to  8.30 

English  history 

None 

K.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Tuesday 

7.30  to  9.30 

Mathematics 

Three       

J.  Gammell,  B.A. 

Wednesday 

7.30  to  8.30 

French     ... 

None 

A.  F.  Merlet. 

8.30  to  9.30 

German    ... 

None 

A.  F.  Merlet. 

730  to  8.30 

English     ... 

None 

C.  J.  Hardv,  B.A. 

Thursday 

7.30  to  9.30 

Latin 

One 

C.  J.  Hardy,  B.A. 

Friday   ... 

7.30  to  9.30 

Mathematics 

Three       

J.  Gammell,  B.A. 

Saturday 

7.30  to  8.30 

French      ... 

None 

A.  F.  Merlet. 

»     ■•'             •■' 

8.30  to  9.30 

German    ... 

None 

A.  F.  Merlet. 

H.— 1. 
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18.  Kumler  of  Terms  and  Laigfh  of  Session  for  Undergraduatet. 
Three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  more  or  less. 


19.   Income  available  for   Universili/  Inslruclion. 

Tlic  University  instruction  is  given  as  part  of  the  general  work  ;  there  is  no  special  income  for  it, 
and  no  ."ipecial  remuneration  of  teachers.  £70  raised  by  subscription  has  been  oxpcaded  in  the  pur- 
chase of  microscopes. 

D. — NliLSON    COLLEGK. 

1.  The  Act  of  incorporation  was  pasRed  in  August,  1858. 

2.  There  arc  five  masters.  Tiie  Principal  (Rev.  J.  C.  Amlrew,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford)  teaches  the  pciiior  classics,  and  higher  branches  of  English  literature  ;  the 
mathematical  and  resident  master  (J.  jNlackav,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Aberdeen)  teaches  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  physical  gc.grnphy,  <S:c. ;  tho  tliird  roaster  (W.  J.  Barnicoat,  Esq.)  takes  the  junior 
classics,  mathematics,  &c.  ;  the  fotirlh  master  (J.  Firth,  E.-fq.)  teaches  generally  the  lower  clasees ;  the 
fifth,  or  teacher  of  modern  languages  (Ilerr  Harling),  teaches  French  and  German. 

3.  Attendance,   1878.:— 

First  quarter 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter 
Fourth  quarter 

4.  Average  number  for  the  past  five  years,  84f. 

5.  6.  No  information  supplied  as  to  the  ages  of  tho  pupils,  the  number  in  each  class,  and  tho  work 
of  the  several  classes.  The  prospectun  states  that  "  the  regular  course  of  instruction  embraces 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  history,  and  literature;  mathematics;  the  elements  of  natural  science; 
and  political  aud  physical  geography." 


artlcrs. 

Day  Pupils. 

F/ec 

Total 

43 

30 

10 

..         89 

46 

30 

10 

..       92 

47 

44 

10 

..     101 

47 

48 

10 

..     105 

The  time-table  is  as  follows : - 


TiME-TABLK.— May,  1879. 


ITnivcr.  Students 
Forms  VI.  &  V. 

Form  IV. 
„     III.        ... 
„       II.        ... 


Tniver.  Students 

Forms  VI.  &  V. 
Form  IV. 

„     III.        ... 

„       II.        ... 

„         I.        ... 


TTniver.  Students 
Forms  VI.  &  V. 
•  Form  IV. 

„     III.        ... 

„       II.        ... 

I.        ... 


0  a.m.  to  10  8.ID. 


10  a.m.  to  U 
a.m. 


11  a.m.  to  DOon.  j         2  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  3  p.m.  to  4  p.u 


Errning  Pre- 
paration. 


MoxDAT  AXD  TnrnsD.\Y. 
Latin  and  Greek  Test.    Latin  Eier.     Mathematics     Greek    ... 


Latin     Exercise    and    Latin 

Greek  Testament 
History andGcographj  Algebra     ... 

„  i  Arithmetic 


Algebra      ...    Greek  or  English 

I  Latin  ...    German  or  English 

German  or  Diet. 
Dictation  and  Spell- 
ing I 


French 


Arithmetic... 

Beading    and 
Writing 


Work  for 
Tuesday 
or  Friday. 


Latin 


Latin     Exercise    and 

Greek  Testament 
Latin  and  Greek  Test.    Latin  Exer. 
Histoi-y  and  Grammar   Trigonom. 
„  ;  Algebra     .. 

„  Arithmetic 


TrESBAT   AND   FrIDAT. 

Mathematics  ;  Greek 


Trigonometry   Greek  or  Enalish 


Latin 


Algebra 
I       Trig. 
Arithmetic 


or  n 


German  or  English    French 
German  or  Reading  „ 

Reading  and  Writ.   |  Mental  Aritb. 


Work  for 
Wednes- 
day or 
Saturday. 


Wednesday  am)  SAirBDAT. 


Greek  Test,  and  Hist.    Latin 

,,  »» 

Repetition,  and  Essay    Euclid 
or  Letter  I 

„  '  Arithmetic 


Mathematics 

Euclid 

Latin 


I  Work  for 
!      Thursday 
or  Mon- 
day. 


7.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Poole's  report  on  the  annual  examination  has  been  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

8.  There  are  four  endowed  scholarships :  The  Richmond,  £24,  tenable  for  three  years ;  the 
Newcome,  £24,  tenable  for  two  years  ;  the  iStatford,  £20,  tenable  for  three  years ;  and  the  Fell,  £16, 
tenable  for  three  years  :  six  Foun<iation  Scholarships,  tenable  for  one  year,  two  of  £20  each,  two  of 
£10,  and  two  of  £5  :  four  Governors'  Fees  Scholarships,  tenable  for  one  year,  of  £12  10s.  each:  ten 
Provincial  Scholarships,  tenable  for  two  years,  of  £12  10s.  each  ;  and  six  of  £52  10s.  each  :  and  a 
Simmons  Prize,  of  £6. 

9.  There  are  fiftv-eight  pupil  boarders — of  whom  twelve  are  from  Marlborough,  twelve  from 
"Wellington,  four  from  Otago,  four  from  Auckland,  three  from  Napier,  two  from  Taranaki,  one  from 
Westlnnd,  and  two  from  England. 

10.  The  fees  are  £3  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  ;  or  for  boarders,  £12  10s. 

11.  The  College  building  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the  town  and  bay — in 
the  midst  of  pleasure-grounds,  spacious  playground,  and  plantations.  It  was  designed  and  built 
expressly  for  a  College,  and  is  considered  very  complete  in  every  respect,  aud  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.    A  considerable  addition  is  now  in  progress — viz.,  a  large  class-room,  several  bedrooms, 
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IrtviUiiry,  Xc.  'I'lioro  Ih  a  lihrnry  of  H(im(>  hvn  or  lliron  liiiiiclrod  voluincn,  includinp;  workd  of  rcforonco, 
UHofiil  iniiinnalidii,  lii^Iii'i'  rondiii^',  anil  u  I'liir  xii|i|ily  of  (■iirront  pcrioilicuiri  mid  iicwMpapurH.  TIiito 
iiro  iiIho  HotH  (d°  tippiu'ittuN  for  cxporiiiutntH  and  illuHtralioii  in  tliu  uIuiiiouIh  uf  clioiniHlry,  electricity, 
untrunoiny,  and  inoclianii-H. 

12.   lOsTiMATKi)  Akhi  Ts  luid   IjiAiiiMTiKs  of  NKr.soN  CoiiLKOE. — Slot  DocoDibor,  1878. 


.Uifls.  SI  a.  d. 
riOniia  oil  iiiorlKn(;i' 

Ooiii'i'iil  I'lul.nviiioiil  ...              ...              ...  12,530  I'l  5 

Si'lioliirril\i|i  rnilinviiioiitri            ...               ...  1,000  0  0 

lliilnni'o  ill  liiink  lo  cruilit.  of  Txiitn  Ancoiiiit.  KiC  'i  (i 
/Vninunl    on     ilopojil     iil     Hunk     uf    Now 

Zniiiimi                          ..            ..  ;ioo  0  0 

rri'oli.ild  iin>|>iM'lv,  ,•  hmatcMl  lit  ...               ...  (1,600  0  0 

r»lli.<i;ol»iil>liiiK<,'<'>liiiiiit>'il  at     ...              ...  0,333  12  7 

Amount  piiiil  fiu'  npiiiiN  iind  upkeep,  1878  171  0  10 

C'lill.'go  fiiniiliii.',  Iiooki..  io.          ..              ...  720  6  2 

Inlpivsl  iliii'  on  nioi'l(;ii|;i'9,  to  3U(   Diicoiii- 

bcr,  1.S7.S       .             ...             ...             ...  70fi  U  C, 

Amount  lino  I'oi-  rents,  to  31it  Ocoombor, 

1878            ...             ...             ...             ...  25:t  10  0 

Arroiirs  bonriling  nnd  school  feci  ...  301  3  G 
Insiimiu'i-  pivniiunis  adviiiiced  on  account  of 

inoi'l|;ii;;o  si'.'urllics    ...               ...               ...  11  l.">  0 

UnlancD  to  crodil  of  receipts,  to  31st  Deconi- 

bor,  1878    ...            ...            ...            ...  90S  11  11 

£32,91  i(i  7  6 


Outatunding  accounts 


Lialiitiliet. 


£    a.   d. 
33  19    0 


Sugpfme  Arcounf. 

nnlnnco  due  on  QoToniora'  fees  to  Decem- 
ber, 1878     ... 

Governor*'  feca  for  1878 

Dcpreciiilion  of  College  buildingn,  for  1878 — 
siiy,  Ji;il,5l)7  139.  Gil.,  lit  2.1  per  cent. 

Oiirerenee  in  estimtitcd  viihn»  of  C'olle((o 
buildings,  from  18GI  to  Doeembcr,  IHfiS 

DilTeronce  in  vnluo  of  furniture  niid  firat 
cost 

Iliilnnce  roprosentcd  hj  estimated  value  of 
oiidowmoiit  property 


306  17 
00    0 


237  13  10 

2,420  13  9 

934  12  3 

28,913  10  7 


£32,906    7    5 


£      3. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£          8. 

d. 

. 

.      1,106    4 

3 

Boarding  expenses 

2,001     8 

0 

365     0 

0 

Principal  and  masters'  salaries  and  fees     ... 

1,452  10 

0 

Drill  instructor 

25  17 

6 

Books  and  stationery     ... 

37  10 

4 

43"| 

Repairs  and  upkeep  of  College     ... 

174    0 

10 

7 

46 

9 

Account  of  arrears  of  Governors'  foes 

300    0 

0 

>■      2,412  11 

6 

General  Incidental. 

47 

Insurance 

59  10 

0 

11 

Audit  expenses 

6    6 

0 

47 

Advertising  and  printing 

42  16 

6 

9^ 

Examination  expenses  ... 

20     0 

0 

Secretary 

225     0 

0 

Town  and  Tvater  rates    ... 

46     2 

6 

79 -j 

College  sports,  cricket  club,  and  fire  brigade 

15  19 

0 

82/ 
91 

1,066  11 

3 

Sundries,  stamps,  lie.     ... 
Law  expenses... 

15     8 
10  19 

0 
6 

95; 

Insurance  premiums  paid  on  securities 

8    5 

6 

43  14 

0 

Foundation  scholarships 

30     0 

0 

■1.     0 

0 

Endowed  scliolarships   ... 

66    0 

0 

636     3 

7 

Exhibitions     ... 

217  10 

0 

Balance  to  credit  of  1879 

908  11 

11 

£5,664     4 

7 

£5,664    4 

7 

AnsTRACT  of  tho  Eeceipts  and  Expenditure  of  Nelson  College  for  the  Year  ending  31st 

December,  187S. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  loans 
Kenfs  from  endowment  property 

Boarding  Fees. 
First  quarter —     Boarilers 

„  Day  boarders    .  . 

Second  quartei- — Boarders 

,,  Day  iKiarders    ... 

Third  quarter —  Boarders 

,,  Day  boarders    ... 

Fourlli  quarter — Boarders 

„  Day  boarders     ... 

*  Tuition  Seeeipts. 
First  quarter — Pupils    ... 
Second     „  „ 

Third      „ 
Fourth    „ 

Receipts  for  school  stationery 
Interest  on  Simmons  Prize  Fund 
Amount  to  credit  on  1st  JauuaiT,  1878 


13.  Examiner  of  College:  Eev.  S.  Poole,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Examiners  for  TJniversity  purposes: 
Ecv.  J.  C.  Andrew,  M.A.,  and  Eev.  S.  Poole,  M.A. 

1-1.  For  scholarsliips,  &c.,  in  the  University  the  College  authorities  refer  the  Commission  to  the 
University  Calendar.  Two  candidates  for  jui^ior  scholarships  last  year  were  successful.  [See  page  17 
of  this  Appendix.] 

15.  There  are  three  undergraduates  in  their  first  year  ;  there  are  also  three  who  have  completed 
their  terms,  and  who  will  probably  present  themselves  for  examin.ation  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 

16.  The  time-table  for  undergraduates  is  included  in  the  general  time-table  given  ahove  (under 
number  6) . 

17.  IS.  At  present  the  undergraduates  in  residence  form  the  first  division,  immediately  under  the 
charge  of  the  Principal.     Attendance  is  the  same  as  for  the  rest  of  the  College. 

19.  No  income  or  expenditure  for  purposes  of  University  instruction  alone. 

Dl. — COEEESPONDENCE,   ETC.,   EELATHfO   TO    ENDOWMENTS    OF   NelSON   CoLLEOE   AND   TO   PROPOSED 

Inspection. 

1.  Letter  (with  Enclosure)  from  Secretary  of  College. 

Sir,—  College  Office,  Nelson,  17th  March,  1879. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  governors  have  had  your  letter  of  the  29th  January 
under  their  consideration,  and  direct  me  to  inform  you  that  it  does  not  appear  to  them  that  Nelson 
College  comes  within  the  meaning  of  "  schools  endowed  by  Government  grants  out  of  public  estate."  \ 
The  Board,  however,  not  wishing  to  rely  upon  its  own  interpretation  of  the  authorities  under  which 
it  had  existence,  consulted  Mr.  Actou  Adams  (the  College  solicitor)  on  the  matter ;  and  I  am  directed 
to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  his  opinion  and  reasons  for  arriving  at  it. 

*  In  addition  to  these  there  are  ten  free  scholars,  of  whom  six  are  boarders. 

6— H.  1.  (Ap.) 
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I  bavo  tlio  honour,  by  direction  of  the  governors,  to  state  their  willingness  to  furnish  the  Commis- 
siouers  any  iiiformatiou  respecting  the  College  that  may  be  considered  of  service. 

I  have,  Ac, 

EoLT.  Pollock, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Habcns,  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  Secretary,  Nelson  College. 

Wellington. 


Reasons  showing  that  the  Nelson  College  was  not  endowed  out  of  the  Public  Estate,  nor  by 

Grants  of  Public  Money. 
By  letters  patent  dated  the  12th  day  of  February,  1811,  the  New  Zealand  Company  acquired  the  right 
of  settling  tlio  colonv,  and  of  disposing  of  the  lauds  thereof  for  the  profit  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Company,  which  was  a  company  started  for  the  purposes  of  speculation  and  profit. 

By  10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  112,  section  2,  all  the  lands  in  Now  Muustor  (Middle  Island)  were  vested 
in  the  Cumpany  iii  trust  for  sale. 

Section  0  of  same  Statute  enacted  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  sale  was  to  be  applied  by  the 
Company  (//i/rr  alia)  iu  forming  schools,  &c.,  subject  to  rcgulation.s  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

By  II  and  15  Vict.,  c.  SG,  it  is  enacted  that  the  Now  Zealand  Company  had  sold  land  under  certain 
published  terms,  providing  that  part  of  the  money  thereby  derived  .should  be  appropriated  (inler  alia) 
for  religiou.s  and  educational  uses. 

Section  .'3  enacted  that  this  part  of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  then  all 
further  Uahilili/  of  Her  Majesty  was  to  cease.  (This  shows  that  it  was  recognized  as  aliability  or  claim, 
and  was  not  treated  as  a  gift.) 

Section  1  enacted  lliat  the  trustees  were  to  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  money  towards  (inter  alia) 
education,  as  they  should  tliiiik  expedient. 

The  foundation  deed,  incorporated  in  "The  Nelson  College  Act,  1858,"  recites  the  whole  history 
of  the  sources  from  whence  the  College  funds  were  derived,  and  shows  that  the  Crown  paid  over  the 
money  in  settlement  of  a  legal  claim,  and  not  as  a  gift,  grant,  or  endowment. 

And  section  2  of  the  legulations  in  the  Schedule  to  thu  Incorjjoration  Act,  1858,  states  that 
the  funds  have  arisen  from  the  contrilulions  of  persons  of  different  religious  persuasions,  &c. 

All  these  public  rclcrentes  to  the  origin  of  the  present  College  estate  show  that  the  Nelson  settlers 
purchased  their  land  on  certain  published  terms,  whereby  part  of  their  purchase-money  was  to  be  applied 
towards  educational  purposes,  of  which  the  College  is  the  outcome.  And  it  was  part  of  their  contract 
of  purchase  that  they  and  their  successors  should  have  certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  education. 
The  College  is,  therefore,  endowed  by  an  arrangement  between  these  purchasers  and  their  vendor  (the 
New  Zealand  Company),  and  did  not  acquire  its  property  by  an  endowment  from  the  Crown.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  Goverument-cndowed  schools  as  a  private  road  reserved  by  the  vendor  of  an 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchasers  bears  to  a  public  highway. 

2.  Letter  {with  Enclosure)  from  Secretary  of  College. 

SiE,—  College  Office,  Nelson,  27th  March,  1879. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  and  in 
accordance  with  your  request  1  enclose  herewith  a  statement  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  College. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  land,  I  have  furnished  the  several  rentals  derived  from  it,  which 
I  apprehend  may  be  taken  as  its  value  to  the  College.  For  some  time  to  come  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
material  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount,  whatever  future  years  may  bring  forth. 

1  may  mention  that  the  College  block  of  12  acres  was  acquired  partly  by  exchange,  but  chiefly  by 
purchase,  for  a  college  site.  I  have,  &c., 

RoBT.  Pollock, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Secretary,  Royal  Commission,  Secretary,  Nelson  College. 

Wellington. 


Statemekt  of  the  Land  Endowments  pertaining  to  Nelson  College. 

No.  1.  The  College  Domain  contains  about  12  acres,  seven  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  College 
buildings,  playground,  pleasure-grounds,  and  plantations,  &c.  The  remaining  five  acres,  with  a  cottage 
thereon,  are  let  to  a  yearly  tenant  at  £80  a  year.  The  entire  block  is  fenced  in  and  laid  down  in  grass, 
excepting  the  plantations,  garden,  and  a  portion  of  the  playground. 

No.  2.  Block  B  contains  17i  acres,  and  is  within  tho  Town  Belt,  let  on  lease  for  ten  years  from 
1871.  When  so  let,  the  fencing  was  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  laud  overrun  with  briars  and  scrub  : 
it  was  in  consequence  let  at  a  low  rent — the  first  two  years  at  £5  a  year,  the  next  two  years  at  £15  a 
year,  and  the  remaining  six  years  at  £20  per  annum — on  condition  that  certain  specified  improvements 
were  made.  This  has  been  faithfully  done.  The  block  is  now  perfectly  fenced,  drained,  and  ploughed, 
and  is  eventually  to  be  laid  down  in  grass. 

No.  3.  Block  D,  containing  six  acres  :  Four  of  these  are  let  on  lease  to  four  separate  tenants  at  a 
rental  in  each  case  of  £L0  a  year ;  iu  each  case  the  tenants  have  cleared  and  fenced,  and  built  cottages 
on  their  holdings.  The  two  remaining  acres  are  unimproved  and  unoccupied  ;  they  have  been  repeatedly 
advertised,  and  oflered  at  a  very  low  rent,  but  without  effect,  although  situated  within  the  town 
boundary. 

No.  4.  Riwaka :  This  land,  situated  on  what  is  known  as  Riwaka  Swamp,  consists  of  six  and  a 
half  50-acre  sections.  Sections  38,  39,  and  49,  containing  150  acres,  are  let  to  one  tenant,  the  total 
annual  rent  now  being  £G5.  Section  36,  50  acres,  let  on  lease  ;  present  rent,  £15  a  year.  Section  35, 
50  acres,  also  let  on  lease  ;  annual  rent,  £18.  Section  40  also  let  on  lease  at  £15  a  year.  The  above 
sections,  from  their  position,  are  subject,  more  or  less,  to  floods,  and  during  the  very  disastrous  floods 
at  Motueka  and  Riwaka,  some  three  years  since,  the  last-named  section.  No.  40,  was  severely  injured, 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  having  the  soil' washed  away,  and  covered  instead  with  silt  and  driftwood,  to  a 


4,3  H.— 1. 

coiiHiilornhio  doptli,  no  an  to  ronilor  il  for  n  oonHidornblo  poriod  iicnrly  uhcIchh.  Under  tlio  cirriiin- 
HtiiiicoM,  )lit<  j^DVdi'iuirH  I'orj^avo  \]w  toiiniit  IiIh  rout  for  the  rciimiiidor  of  liiw  torni  (n<iw  nearly  expired) 
(111  coiiditiiiii  tliiil,  lin  roopi'iied  llio  drniiii,  iiiiil  iih  fnr  lu  poHHihli!  cleared  awiiy  tliu  di'brii. 

No.  r>.  Opawii :  IJIoolk  V,  H(M»  HITCH,  ill  the  DiHtrict,  of  iMarlboroiinli.  let  ut  a  rental  of  X30.  Thin 
land  iw  uImo  IriMniently  Hooded  hy  (lie  Kivor  Opawa,  and  mucli  dainaKo  done  from  time  to  time,  both  to 
Hliee|i  mid  land. 

No.  (!.  Aiiiiiri:  2,7SO  acrcH  in  (Iip  DiHlricl  of  NelBon,  lot  on  lenHO  to  a  noij;libouring  Hlieopfarmor 
at  nil  annual  nnit,  ol'.ClMO.  TIiIm  block  in  ho  Nituated  tliat  il  cannot  bo  lot,  excoptinj;  to  one  or  other 
of  the  (wo  adjoiiiini;  ninliolder.H. 

The  above,  to  llio  bcbt  uf  my  boliof,  compriaes  all  tlio  land  belonging  to  the  Collogo. 

KoiiT.  Pollock,  Secretary. 

3.   LdlO'  from  Secretari/  of  Collrqe. 
Sin,—  '  '  ColleKO  Olllco,  Nelson,  2nd  April,  1879. 

T  have  llio  honour,  willi  rcl'erenco  to  our  eorrCHpoiideneo  of  yeHlordny,  to  hand  you  herewith 
copy  of  a  ros(diitioii  ailo|)tcd  by  Ihn  C'ouiioil  of  (Governors  at  their  meeting  held  thin  day  : — 

"The  ;;overMor.'<,  liaviiii];  been  advi.ted  that  the  NoIhoii  ColleRO  Ib  not  Hupported  by  endowmentH 
mndo  out  of  public  estate,  or  graiitH  of  public  money,  are  of  opinion  that  they  would  not  bo  juNtided 
in  allowini,'  an  ollicial  inspoctiou  of  its  working  by  the  Iloynl  ConimiBsion  on  Univoraity  and  Higher 
I'nlucation. 


u  'ir 


The  govornorB,  together  with  the  Principal,  will,  however,  most  readily  give  facility  to  any 
gontlemon  taking  an  interest  in  University  and  higher  education,  whether  mombera  of  tho  l{oyal 
Commission  or  otherwise,  to  see  tho  working  of  tho  College." 

I  have,  &e., 
Rov.  W.  J.  Ilabons,  Secretary  to  tho  Royal  Commission,  Rout.  Pollock, 

Nelson.  Secretary,  Nelson  College. 

i.  Letter  from   Principal  of  College. 
Sin,—  Nclsou  College,  3rd  April,  1879. 

I  hope  you  will  not  attribute  it  to  any  want  of  courtesy  ou  my  part  that  I  reply  briefly  to  your 
letter  of  this  morning  that  as  Principal  of  Nelson  College  I  do  object  to  the  Commissioners  visiting 
the  College  in  their  ollicial  capacity.  I  have,  &c.. 

Rev.  W.  J.  llabens.  Secretary  to  Higher  Education  Commission.  J.  C.  Anduew. 

5.  Memorandum  ly  Secretary  to  Royal  Commission. 
Tho  New  Zealand  Company  agreed  with  the  early  settlers  in  Nelson  to  apply  part  of  the  Land  Fund 
to  certain  public  purposes,  including  the  promotion  of  education.  The  Company  having  surrendered 
its  charter  (in  accordance  with  tlio  provisions  of  "  An  Act  to  promote  Colonization  in  New  Zealand," 
10  and  11  Vict.),  and  having  invested  £25,000  in  trust  to  satisfy  the  amount  applicable  to  educational 
and  other  uses,  the  amount  being  in  disjiute  between  the  Company  and  the  purchasers  of  land,  it  was 
enacted  (14  and  15  Vict.,  c.  SG)  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  should  receive  the  £25,000 
and  the  interest  thereou,  should  ascertain  the  amount  due,  and  pay  such  amount  to  seven  trustees 
nominated  by  tho  purchasers  and  the  Company,  and  that  the  "  Fund  for  the  Public  Purposes  of  the 
Settlement  of  Nelson  "  thus  created  should  be  administered  by  such  trustees.  In  1852  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  paid  to  the  trustees  £20,199  15s.  ;  and  in  1858,  after  arbitration,  a  second  and 
final  payment  of  £20,578  Os.  Gd.  was  similarly  made.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  then  transferred  to  tho 
College  the  laud  upon  which  the  school  then  stood,  together  with  mortgages  to  the  value  of  £18,290, 
and  money  in  the  bank  £1,710. 

E. — Cheist's  College,  Canteebhet. 

1.  Constitution  and  Endoicments. — Christ's  College,  consisting  of  a  Collegiate  Department  and  of 
a  Grammar  School  Department,  is  governed  by  a  warden,  sub-warden,  and  fellows,  who  were  declared 
to  be  a  body  corporate  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Canterbury,  dated  27th  June, 
1855.  It  has  been  endowed  by  the  Church  Property  Trustees  with  rural  and  town  land  in  the  town 
and  country  districts  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  original  Canterbury  Block.  _  The  College 
also  received  a  grant  of  ten  acres  of  the  G-overnment  Domain  from  the  Provincial  Council  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1857,  as  a  site  for  buildings  and  grounds.  It  possesses,  also,  endowments  from  private 
sources  for  the  following  professorships  and  scholarships:  The  Watts-Russell  Professorship,  the 
Hulsean  Chichele  Professorship  of  Classics  and  English  Literature,  Somes  Scholarships,  BuUer  and 
Reay  Scholarships,  Rowley  Scholarship,  and  the  Dudley  Divinity  Scholarship. 

The  gross  rental  of  the  various  endowments  is  as  follows  :  The  General  Estate,  £1,250  ;  Watts- 
Russell  Professorship,  £144 ;  Hulsean  Chichele  Professorship,  £100 ;  Somes  Scholarships,  £520  ; 
Buller  and  Reay  Scholarships,  £200 ;  Rowley  Scholarship,  £120  ;  Dudley  Scholarship,  £20. 

The  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  general  estate  and  of  the  Somes  Scholarship  estate  is  for 
the  present  devoted  to  the  Grammar  School  Department. 

Objects  of  the  College. — The  object  of  the  College  in  both  departments,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
original  document,  put  forth  by  the  Canterbury  Association  and  the  early  settlers,  is  to  "  train  young 
men  from  their  early  boyhood  for  the  learned  professions,  or  for  the  general  duties  of  life,  according  to 
the  highest  attainable  standard  of  religion,  morals,  and  learning."  "  The  Grammar  School  Department 
has  been  established  on  the  plan  of  the  great  grammar  schools  of  England,  both  as  to  instruction  and 
di8ci])line,"  with  such  modifications  as  from  time  to  time  have  seemed  to  be  required  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  colony. 

Operations  of  the  School,  and  the  Work  done  ly  it. — The  efforts  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Grammar  School  Department.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  enclosed  time-table  for  last  year,  showing  the  work  done  in  the  various  forms  during  the 
week,  that  a  large  amount  of  time  is  spent  on  other  subjects  besides  classics,  and  that  the  learning  of 
Greek  is  not  required  in  those  cases  where  it  seems  desirable  to  substitute  German.     A  school-list  for 
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tbc  last  torm  of  1878,  founded  on  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  term,  and  of  the  Christmas 
examination,  is  also  enclosed.  This  will  show  the  division  of  the  school  according  to  the  various 
subjects  taught,  and  the  pupils  in  each  class  or  form  in  the  month  of  December,  1878.  There  is  also 
enclosed  the  school-list  of  Ciirist's  College  (rrammar  (School  from  1852  to  1S77.  This  list,  published 
by  the  Old  College  Boys'  Association,  will  show  the  number  of  boys  who  have  passed  through  the 
school,  or  were  present  in  it  in  1877.  The  publication  will  also  give  a  variety  of  information  as  to  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  school. 

Since  its  first  foundation  the  following  boys  have  gone  from  the  school  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  :-C.  C.  I'richard,  D.  T.  Williams,  F.  Q.  Brittan,  W.  Harper,  H.  T.  Dudley, 
P.  B.  Abraham,  A.  Duncan,  G.  N.  Willmcr,  K.  11.  Khodes,  A.  E.  G.  Ehodes,  E.  Bell,  E.  B.  Brown, 
J.  Barker,  J.  B.  AVilkiu,  11.  O.  Tripp. 

The  following  have  entered  as  medical  students  in  London: — C.  H.  Whitcombe,  F.  G.  'Westenra, 
B.  Moorhouse. 

The  following  gained  New  Zealand  University  scholarships  under  the  old  regulations : — C.  H. 
Bell,  A.  W.  D.  Boll,  W.  A.  Atack,  II.  Cottcrill,  M.  Davie,  A.  \V.  E.  Stiffe,  C.  Gould,  W.  V.  Milton, 
"W.  P.  Beeves,  E.  B.  Brown,  W.  II.  Herbert,  J.  II.  Twcntyman. 

The  following  have  gained  junior  University  scholarsliips  under  present  regulations : — J.  Ilay, 
J.  Innes,  11.  Williams,  B.  M.  Couual.     A  senior  scholarship  has  been  gained  by  W.  H.  Herbert. 

2.  Teaching  Staf. 

(a.)   Christ's  College,   Upper  Department. 

Watts-Russell  Professor  of  Divinity  :  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Jacobs,  M. A.,  Oxford  ;  salary,  £140  per 
annum.  Hulsean  Chichele  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  Literature,  Tutor,  and  Chaplain  :  The 
Rev.  F.  A.  Hare,  M.A.,  Cambridge  ;  salary,  £100  per  annum,  with  house  and  rooms  for  six  students. 

(J.)   Oramtnar  School  Department. 

Headmaster ;  C.  C.  Corfe,  B.A.,  Cambridge  ;  salary  £150,  and  house  for  thirty  boarders  (takes  the 
mathematics  in  Divisions  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  A).  Chaplain  and  Instructor  in  Divinity  :  Rev.  F.  A.  Hare, 
M.A.,  Cambridge  ;  salary  £200  (takes  the  divinity  of  the  whole  school).  .Second  Master :  E.  A.  Worthy, 
B.A.,  Oxford  (first  class  in  moderations,  third  class  in  final  examination),  £350  per  annum,  and  house 
for  thirty  boarders  (takes  classics  and  English  of  Form  VI.,  and  has  the  supervision  of  the  classics  and 
English  of  the  school).  Science  Master  :  C.  M.  Phillips ;  salary  £375  (takes  science  in  Forms  VI.,  V., 
IV.,  and  III.  ;  classics  and  English  in  the  Lower  V.).  Assistant  Masters  :  T.  D.  Condell  (educated  at 
Christ's  College,  and  twelve  years  master),  salary  £250,  and  house  for  twenty  boarders  (takes  classics 
and  English  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  V.)  ;  B.  Church,  salary  £250  (takes  classics  and  English  in  Form 
IV.,  and  arithmetic  in  Division  C)  ;  W.  Morrison,  B.A.,  Oxford,  salary  £300  (takes  classics  and 
English  in  Form  II.,  and  arithmetic  in  Division  B,  and  French  in  Form  II.  and  Remove)  ;  Rev.  W. 
Dunkley  (temporary  appointment),  salary  £250  (takes  classics  and  English  in  Remove  and  Form  I., 
and  arithmetic  in  Divisions  E  and  F)  ;  M.  H.  Berkeley,  salary  £250  (teaches  classics  and  English  in 
Form  III.,  and  arithmetic  in  Division  D)  ;  J.  E.  von  Tunzelmann,  salary  £1G0  (teaches  French  to 
Forms  VI.,  V.,  IV.,  and  III. ;  also  German,  which  is  optional).  F.  Burchcll,  teacher  of  drawing, 
optional.  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  a  master  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Dawe, 
now  headmaster  of  Lytteltou  Borough  School.  Another  master  will  be  appointed  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Church,  who  has  resigned.  [Jlr.  Condell  has  been  promoted  to  the  second  classical  mastership,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  has  been  appointed  since  the  above  statement  was  sent  in. — Sec.  R.  Com.] 

The  headmaster  and  other  masters  are  appointed  by  the  governing  body  (subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  warden),  and  may  be  dismissed  by  them.  The  governing  body  look  to  the  headmaster  for  advice 
as  to  the  choice  of  masters,  and  also  with  respect  to  their  dismissal.  The  headmaster  has  control  over 
the  discipline  and  arrangements  of  the  school,  and  takes  the  teaching  and  oversight  in  the  department 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  In  the  case  of  the  present  headmaster,  the  mathematical  department  is 
under  his  direction.  The  classical  and  English  departments  are  overlooked  by  the  principal  classical 
master.     In  all  cases  there  is  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body. 

3,  4.  Attendance. — Average  number  for  each  of  the  three  terms  of  each  year  from  1874  to  1878  : — 
1874:  144,152,141.  1875:  155,172,180.  1876:192,181,174.  1877:  175,172,170.  1878:180, 
180,  190.     Number  on  roll  for  1878  :— First  term,  189  ;  second  term,  ISO  ;  third  term,  200. 

5.  Ages  of  Pupils  in  attendance.  December,  1878.— Under  ten,  2  ;  over  ten  and  under  fifteen,  104  ; 
over  fifteen  and  under  eighteen,  81 ;  over  eighteen,  13  :  total,  200. 

6.  Table  showing  the  Hours  per  Week  given  to  the  Different  Subjects  in  each  Form  at  Christ's 

College  Grammar  School. 
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N.B. — In  the  science  department,  physical  chemistry  and  botany  are  taught. 
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IMiihIc  atiil  ilrawiii^  arc  tau){lil  oul  of  hcIiuhI  lioiirN,  and  aro  iiol  cuiiipuliory.  Tlioro  in  no  extra 
clmr^jc  fur  iiiiiHio. 

Ill  mlditiiin  (i)  twonty-Hix  liourvn  week  in  hcIiooI,  Ijoyw  aro  required  to  ^ive  from  nn  hour  and  thrcc- 
>|uarl(<rH  to  two  and  a  lialf  iioniM  every  oveniii;;  to  |)r(<|)aration. 

nWk-  of  Fimt  Trrm  of  imO.—Clanieg. 

Nixlh  rorni;  /KsidivluH,  I'romotliouM  VinctuH,  11.  1-:10(!,  4:j0-.')2r,,  50l-(;0!».  ThucvdideH,  Book  I., 
eb.  2 1  ni,  irorace,  l';|)mt.,  Hook  1.,  E]).  1-12.  Virgil,  vEneid,  Hook  I.,  11.  •441-678.  i;ivy,  Uo.jk  XXI., 
cli.  1-22.     (irork  itroBe,     Latin  proHO. 

Uppev  Fifth  ronii :  Cieoro,  I'ro  Miloiie,  ch.  i.-viii.  Virf,'il,  ^Eneid,  Book  II.,  11.  559-72!).  Public 
School  Laliii  ( Irainiiiar.  Xcnophon,  Anabnoiti,  Book  III.,  ch.  i.  (Jroek  grammar.  Virgil,  lincB  by 
heart,  .">"i'.)-(!.")().      Latin  and  (Irccdi  pro.so. 

Middio  Fil'lh  Form:  Ca'sar,  IJook  IV.,  di.  :U-I)S;  Book  V.,  eh.  8-11.  Virgil,  yEneid,  Book  II., 
11.  55n-70t.  Public  School  Latin  ( iraiiiinar.  Xcnophon,  Anabasis,  Book  I.,  ch.  v.  Greek  grammar. 
\'irgil,  lines  hv  iieart,  5.")!)-(>2:i.      fjatin  and  (Jreek  prose. 

Lower  l''lt'lli  l'\)nn  :  Civsar,  Hook  I.,  eh.  1-10.  Ovid  (Hcloctions),  V.,  GO  linea.  Latin  grammar. 
Latin  e.\erci.ies.     Inilia  (incca,  I'art  1,  [ip.  l-7i) ;  Fx.  1-15. 

Fourth  Form:   I'rincipiii  Lalina,  Part  2,  Hook  III.,  I-IG.     Latin  grammar.     Easy  Latiu  prose. 

Upper  'I'liinl  Form  :  I'rincipia  Latiiia,  Pari  2,  I-IO,  pp.  39,  '10.  Priucipia  Latina,  Part  1,  L.E.  to 
E.t.  x.xxii.  ;  I'l.L.  to  l']."!.  xxviii.     Latin  grammar  to  p.  50. 

Lower  Third  Form:  Principia  Latina,  Part  1,  L.E.  to  Es.  xxix.  ;  E.L.  to  Ex.  xxvii.  Latin 
grammar  to  j).  50. 

Upper  Second  Form:  Principia  Latina,  Part  1,  IaE.,  Ex.  xvii.-xlvii. ;  E.L.,  Ex.  xxvi.-xxxiii. 
Latin  grammar  to  end  of  irregular  verbs. 

Lower  Second  Form:  Principia  Latina,  Part  1,  xix.-xxv.  Latin  grammar  to  end  of  fourth  couj. 
passive. 

Remove  ;   Priucipia  Latina,  Part  1,  pp.  3-23,  28-30,  32-35  ;  L.E.  Ex.  i.-viii. ;  E.L.  Ex.  i.-v. 

Ma/Iiema/ics. 

Ui)per  First  Division:  Arithmetic.  Algebra- — Todhuutcr'.s  Algebra  to  ch.  xxv.  Trigonometry — 
Ilamblin  Smith,  to  eh.  xxviii.     Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  YI.     Easy  deductions. 

Middle  First  Division:  Arithmetic.  Algebra — Todhunter'.s  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  ch.  xxviii. 
Trigonometry — Ilamblin  Smith,  to  ch.  xiii.     Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.     Easy  deductions. 

Lower  First  DiTision :  Arithmetic.  Algebra — Todhuntcr's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  ch.  xxiii. 
Trigonometry — Ilamblin  Smith,  to  cli.  x.     Euclid,  Books  I ,  II.,  III.,  IV.     Easy  deductions. 

Second  Division  :  Arithmetic.  Algebra — Todhuuter's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  ch.  xxiii.  Euclid, 
Books  I.,  II.     Easy  deductions. 

Third  Division :  Arithmetic  to  rule  of  three.  Algebra — Todhuntcr's  Algebra  for  Beginners, 
to  ch.  xxii.  (omitting  from  x.-xviii.).     Euclid,  Book  I.  to  Prop.  xxiv. 

Division  A  :  Arithmetic.     Algebra — Todhuuter's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  ch.  xxii. 

Divisions  B  and  C  :  Arithmetic  to  rule  of  three. 

Division  D  :  Arithmetic  to  abstract  fractions. 

Division  E  :  Arithmetic  to  reduction. 

EiifflisJi. 

Sixth  Form :  Student's  Greece,  Book  I.,  ch.  1-6.  Studei^t's  Hume,  pp.  134-180.  CoUins's 
English  Literature,  pp.  260-273.     Shakespeare,  Henry  A^IIL,  act  1,  sc.  1,  to  act  2,  sc.  3.     Essay. 

Upper  and  Middle  Fifth  :  CoUins's  English  History,  House  of  Brun.swick.  Smith's  smaller  fioman 
History,  ch.  22-35.     Phillips's  Geography,  Asia.     Shakespeare,  Henry  lY.,  part  2. 

Lower  Fifth :  CoUins's  English  History,  Tudors.  Boyer's  Eoman  History,  XVIII. -XXIII. 
English  Grammar,  primer  (Morris).  Thomson's  Spring.  Analysis  of  sentences.  Graves's  Geography, 
primer,  first  half. 

Fourth  Form  :  Smith's  smaller  Roman  History — Second  Punic  War.  CoUins's  English  History, 
Henry  II.  to  Richard  II.     Euclid — Definitions  and  first  five  propositions. 

Upper  and  Lower  Third:  Brief  History  of  England,  to  Richard  II.  Geography,  Asia.  Allen  and 
Cornwell,  pp.  1-33,  5G-59,  100-104.     Royal  Reader  VI.,  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Second  Form  :  English  History,  Stewart  Period.  Geography,  Asia  ;  maps  of  Asia,  Western  Asia, 
Palestine,  India,  and  China,  Malay  Archipelago.      Repetition,  Royal  Reader  II.,  pp.  52,  115,  118,  206. 

Remoye  and  First :  Royal  Reader  IV.  English  History — Brief  History  of  England.  Geography. 
English  Grammar.     Dictation. 

FreneJi. 

Sixth  Form  :  Grammaire  des  Grammaires,  Es.  185-200.     L'Avare,  Moliere. 

Upper  Fifth :  Grammaire  des  Grammaires,  Ex.  100-115.     Le  Conscrit. 

Middle  Fifth :  Grammaire  des  Grammaires,  Es.  70-85.     Le  Bourgeois,  Moliere. 

Lower  Fifth  :  Grammaire  des  Grammaires,  Es.  55-70.     First  Reader,  Hachette. 

Fourth  Form:  First  French  course,  Ahn,  Ex.  95-110.     First  Reader,  Hachette. 

Third  Form  :  First  French  Course,  Ahn,  Ex.  55-70.     First  Reader,  Hachette. 

Second  Form  and  Remove  :  First  French  Course,  Ahn,  to  Es.  30.     Verbs  avoir  and  efre. 

German. 
Boys  who  do  not  learn  Greek  in  Middle  and  Lower  Fifth :  Aim's  First  Course,  Part  2.     Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell. 

Science. 
Sixth  and  Upper  Fifth  :  Frictional  electricity. 

Middle  and  Lower  Fifth  :  Frictional  electricity.     Magnetism.     Botany. 
Fourth  Form  :  Frictional  electricity.     Botany. 
Upper  and  Lower  Third  :  Physics,  Primer. 
Upper  and  Lower  Second :  Physics,  from  Royal  Reader  Y. 
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Divinity. 
Sixth  Form:  St.  Mark,  i.-vi.,  in  Qrook  ;  i.-x.,  in  EngliBh.     Numbers. 
Uppor  Fifth  :  St.  Mark,  i.-v.,  in  Greek  ;  i.-x.,  in  English.     Numbers. 
Middle  Fifth  :  St.  Mark,  i.-iii.,  in  Greek  ;  i.-x.,  in  EnRlish.     Numbers. 
Lower  Fifth  and  Fourth  :  St.  Mark,  in  English.     Numbers. 
Third,  Second,  Remove,  and  First:  St.  Mark,  i.-x.,  in  English.     Numbers. 

7.  Examinaliong,  S[c. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  year  the  examinations  arc  conducted  by  the  masters 
of  the  school.  At  tlic  end  of  the  third  term  the  examinations  are  conducted  by  others  (not  masterH). 
Those  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  governing  body.  Reports  made  by  various  examiners  at  the 
late  examination  arc  enclosed ;  also  copies  of  all  examination  papers  at  last  Christmas  whicli  were 
printed.     The  mathematical  papers  for  first  division  were  not  printed. 

Christ'.s  College  is  afliliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and  conducts  matriculation  exami- 
nations for  the  University.  It  is  also  empowered  to  examine  candidates  for  the  medical  profession  in 
the  preliminary  examination  required  by  the  Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  Scholarsliips. 

The  present  scholars  are — In  the  Upper  Department :  Buller  and  Eoay  (£70  per  annum  each), 
J.  R.  AVilkinson,  W.  II.  Uerbert.  Souics  Students  Scholar  (£50  per  annum)  :  Jl.  W.  AVilliams. — 
Lower  Department :  Senior  Somes  Scholars  (£10  per  annum  each)  :  F.  I),  llarman,  E.  G.  S.  Hare. 
Sons  of  Clergy  Scholarships  (£15  per  annum  each) :  II.  B.  M.  Watson,  F.  M.  M.  Watson,  H.  H. 
Mathias,  E.  II.  Mathias. 

The  holders  of  scholarships  given  in  the  school  are  determined  by  the  Christmas  examination. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  scholarships,  the  income  of  the  various  scholarships  haying 
considerably  increased. 

9.  Boarding-houses. 

The  headmaster's  house  for  thirty  boarders,  the  second  master's  house  for  thirty  boarders,  and 
Mr.  Condell's  house  for  twenty  boarders,  are  on  the  College  site.  The  Rev.  G.  Cotterill's  house  for 
sixteen  boarders,  sanctioned  as  a  boarding-house  by  the  governing  body,  is  situated  in  Cashel  Street 
West. 

Terms  for  Boarding:  At  the  houses  on  the  College  site,  50  guineas  per  annum;  at  the  Rev.  G. 
Cotterill's  house,  45  or  40  guineas,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys. 

From  yO  to  90  boys  attending  the  school  are  boarders  in  the  houses  connected  with  the  College  : 
37  of  these  are  from  places  outside  the  Canterbury  Provincial  District,  as  follows : — From  Otago,  20  ; 
Southland,  4  ;  Wellington,  5 ;  Hawke's  Bay,  G  ;  Auckland,  2. 

10.  Scale  of  Charges  for  Day-Scholars  and  Boarders. 
Fees  :  Upper  school,  £15  ISs.  per  annum ;    lower  school,  £12  12s. ;    stationery,  10s.  Gd.      Books 
arc  charged  for. 

11.  School  Buildivgs,  Sfc. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  headmaster's  house,  containing  a  class-room ;  the  second  master's 
house,  containing  a  class-room  ;  Mr.  Condell's  house,  containing  a  class-room  ;  a  detached  building, 
containing  five  class-rooms  ;  a  stone  schoolroom  ;  the  chaplain's  house  ;  the  chapel,  built  of  stone  ;  the 
library,  containing  offices  and  commemoration  hall ;  the  gymnasium  ;  a  small  chemical  laboratory. 

There  is  no  museum.  Apparatus  for  teaching  on  science  subjects,  models  for  drawing,  and  maps, 
are  supplied  as  they  become  necessary. 

12.  Income  and  Expenditure. 
A  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  the  Slst  December,  1878,  is 
appended. 

GeAMMAB  ScnOOL   DEPAETlIElfT. 


Seceipls.                         £      s. 
Byrcntofland  ...              ...             ...              ...    1,288  11 

School  fees 2,600     0 

liooks,  &c.     ...             ...             ...            ...       451  13 

Ualanco  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  pro- 
vided for  by  borrowiug         ...             ...     2,611  14 

a. 

2 
0 
3 

2 

Expenditure. 

To  sinking  fund  on  debt  ... 
Masters'  salaries 
Books,  &c.     ... 
.School  furniture,  &c.  ... 
Prizes 

Repairs  and  insurance... 
New  buildings 
Printing,  &c. 
Cost  of  management  ... 
Sundries 

PAETiTENT. 

To  professors  and  tutor    ... 

Schobirsbips  (including  £166  63.  8d. 

Grammar  School  scholarships) 
Cost  of  management,  books,  and  sundi 
Balance 

£       8.     d. 
...       193  11     8 
...    2,780    2    6 
...       451  13     3 
...       106    7    G 

48  13  n 
...      166    8    3 
...    2,800  12    3 

93    2  10 
...       227    0    0 

79    6    5 

By  rents  from  landed  endowments... 
Scholars'  fees  and  payment  for  books 

£6,951  18    7 
Upjee  De 

£       6.     d. 

...    1,032    6    8 
34  17  11 

£6,951  18     7 

£      8.     d. 

...      209  11    0 

paid 

...       223    6    8 

•ics...        60  17    8 

...      573    9    3 

£1.067     4 

7 

£1,067    4    7 

13.  The  papers  for  the  last  examination  have  already  been  forwarded.  The  names  of  the  examiners 
for  matriculation  (given  in  the  University  Calendar)  are, — Rev.  H.  Jacobs,  M.A.,  Oxford;  C.  C.  Corfe, 
B.A.,  Cambridge  ;  C.  N.  Phillips,  Oxford  ;  Rev.  C.  Turrell,  M.A. 


4,1  G.-l. 

11).  Tlic  I'lillowiiif^,  wliii  liavo  ^ninocl  BcliolamliipH,  liavo  l)oon  BlmlontH  of  tlio  CoIIoro  :  —  W.  JI. 
Alack,  !•;.  H.  IJniwii,  W.  11.  lloilu'il,  C.  (JouM,  W  V.  Millon,  J.  Imiicr,  J.  llay,  J.  W.  Twciilyman, 
H.  WilliaiiiH.  Of  tli('K(>,  lloi-hc'i'laiKl  Willianm  liavo  i)|)luiiioil  itonior  Hcliolar«lii|)H.  VVilliainM  Iiiim  been 
(ill  ori'oi')  Hlaloil  In  liavo  hooii  ii  ntuilciil  at  ('aiitciluii'V  Colloi^o. 

ir».  At  tlio  preHi'iil  tiinc,  llci'liurl  ami  WilliariiH,  wlio  iiiatriculaloil  at  CliriHt'K  Collc({c,  rcHido  at  ihc 
hDiiBo  on  llio  (.'ollono  ^jrouiul,  iiikU^i'  llm  cliaij^o  of  tlio  Unv.  I'".  A.  Ilaro.  'I'lioy  aro  Mlu<lciit«  at  Caiilor- 
biiry  ('olli';^(«,  ami  alno  altcml  tlio  Micolo^ical  li'L-turcs  of  Mio  I'rofcMHor  of  Uivinit),  ami  liavo  (irivato 
iiiHtructiiiii  IVom  Mr.  llaiv.  Mr.  ILaiiiiitoii  In  a  tlioological  Htiulcnt,  and  iHalno  uuilur  Mr.  llan-'H  tuition 
for  chiHsii-H  and  Miif^'li.tli. 

U!.  'riiu  ordinary  timo-liiMo  of  iho  Bi.xtli  form  i»  the  timo-tablo  for  I'liivorsity  work.  Additional 
iuBtruclion  i»  provided  by  ibo  l'olk'f;<>  tutor  and  profcH.sorH. 

17.  Tho  tcruiM  aro  tlio  uauio  for  UuivorHity  work  aa  for  tho  grammar-Bfliool. 

1'.).   Incoiiw  and  JC.epeiulilurn  Jbr  Vniveraity  jxtrpoaes. 

Tlio  Incoiiio  id'  I'rofofiRorBliipu:  Amount  required  taken  from  tho  (loueral  College  Fund.  Various 
scliolaralii|)H  (as  f^ivon  in  foriiicr  slatciiiont)  aro  provided  for  I iio  upper  (lo[)arl incut ;  also  a  bouse  to 
roceivo  HludonlH,  to  whom  private  tuition  is  f^ivcn  by  tlio  tutor  in  cliarj^c  of  the  Iiouho.  The  Bcholar- 
sliips  aro  now  held  by  students  rosidcnl  in  tho  tutor's  lioimo  who  liavo  cnterc<l  (.'.■uilorbury  Colb'tju — 
viz.,  Messrs.  WilliiiiHon,  llcrberl,  and  Williaiiis— ami  by  Mr.  Jlaiiiillon,  a  thcoiot?ieal  Rtiident.  From 
llio  answers  to  i|iiestioiis  11  and  1.5,  it  will  bo  seen  that  llio  students  of  Christ's  College  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  boys  who,  as  I'nivcrsily  scholars,  are  obliged  to  enter  U])ou  tho  University  course,  and 
whoso  friends  wished  tliciii  to  remain  under  school  control  and  tcacliinc;;  and  that  llie  u[)por  depart- 
ment also  provides  a  home,  scholarships,  and  the  tuition  of  tho  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Classics, 
for  Btudents  of  Cautcrbury  College,  as  well  as  for  theological  students  and  other  students  of  Christ's 
College.  O.  CoTTKniLf., 

Christ's  College,  Christchurch,  Kegi.strar  and  Bursar,  Christ's  College. 

2Sth  March,  1879. 


VIII.— PAPEES  RELATING  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  NOT  AFFILIATED  TO  THE 

NEW  ZEALAND  UNIVERSITY. 

A. — GiBLs'  High  School,  Auckland. 

See  tho  evidence  of  Mr.  Neil  lleatb,  hoadmastcr  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  page  102),  and  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Rice,  Secretary  to  the  Education  Board  of  tho  District  of  Auckland  (Minutes,  page  111).  The 
following  curriculum  of  instruction  is  published  under  authority  of  the  Education  Board: — 

Lower  School. 

Eirst  Form :  Reading — Nos.  III.  and  IV.  Royal  Readers.  Spelling — -Nos.  III.  and  IV.  Royal 
Readers.  English  Grammar — Nouns  (no  text-book).  Elementary  Geography — No  test-book.  Arith- 
metic— No.  I.  Nelson's.    Writing.    French— Conversational  (no  text-book).    Sewing — Plain.    Singing. 

Second  Form  :  Reading — No.  IV.  Spelling — No.  IV.  English  Grammar — Nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  adverbs  (no  text-book).  Geograjihy — Geography  and  Atlas  No.  1.  History.  Arithmetic 
— Nos.  II.  and  III.  Nelson's.  Writing.  French — Conversational  (no  text-book).  Sewing — Plain. 
Singing. 

Third  Form:  Reading — No.  V.  Spelling  and  Dictation — No.  V.  English  Grammar  and  Analysis 
— Morris's  Primer.  Geography — Political.  History  —  English.  Arithmetic  —  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 
Nelson's.  Writing.  French  —  Chardenal's  French  Grammar  and  Conversation.  Sewing  —  Plain. 
Singing.     Drawing — Line. 

Tipper  School. 

Fourth  Form :  Reading — No.  VI.  Spelling  and  Dictation — No.  VI.  English  Composition, 
Grammar,  and  Analysis — Morris's  History;  English  Grammar.  Geography — Political.  History — 
English.  Arithmetic — ^  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  (Smith).  Writing.  French — Same  as  III. 
German — Conversation  (no  text-book).  Latin — Grammar.  Fancy  Work — Leather  ;  wool.  Singing. 
Drawing — Line  and  object. 

Fifth  Form :  Reading — Extracts,  prose  and  verse.  English  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Analysis 
— Same  as  IV.,  but  more  advanced.  Geography — Political  and  physical.  History — Epochs.  Arith- 
metic— Advanced  rules  (Smith).  French — Comparative  grammar,  translation,  composition,  and  con- 
versation. German — Tiark's  Grammar  and  Reader.  Latin — Cfesar,  Virgil,  composition.  Geometry 
—Books  I.  and  II.  Algebra — To  end  of  equations,  Todhunter.  Fancy  work — Optional.  Singing — 
Optional.     Drawing — Perspective  and  model. 

Sixth  Form  :  Reading — Extracts.  English  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Analysis — Advanced. 
Geography — Thorough.  History  —  Epochs.  Arithmetic — General.  French — Thorough.  German — 
Thorough.  Latin — Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  composition.  Geometry — Books  I.  to  VI. 
Algebra — Thorough.  Trigonometry — When  required.  Applied  Mathematics — When  required.  Fancy 
work — Optional.     Singing — Optional.     Drawing — Painting;  sketching  from  nature. 

Pupils  having  passed  through  Form  IV.  can,  on  entering  Form  V.,  take  German  instead  of  Latin, 
or  continue  their  Latin. 

English  composition  is  done  in  school,  not  at  home. 

Lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  common  things,  on  the  composition  of  air,  &c.,  on  the  winds,  &c., 
are  given  to  both  schools,  when  desirable. 

Forms  V.  and  VI.  will  have  lectures  on  political  economy,  while  the  laws  of  health  and  domestic 
economy  are  carefully  treated,  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  parents  of  those  pupils  in  Forms  V.  and  VI.  are  invited  to  confer  with  the  headmaster  as  to 
the  course  of  study  more  immediately  beneficial  to  their  daughters. 


il.— 1.  48 

B. — BOTS'    AND    filELs'    TbUST   ScHOOIiS,   NaPIEII. 

Sin,—  Napier,  13th  February,  1879. 

The  Eer.  D.  .Sidcv  wrote  you  last  week,  stating  that  answers  would  bo  sent  to  your  queries 
before  the  Slst  March,  when  llio  treasurer  of  the  trustees  had  returned  to  the  colony.  Since  that  time 
a  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Jtcv.  W.  J.  Ilabcns,  urginij;  that  the  same  return  should  be  sent 
without  delay,  and  the  jiresent  trustees  ap;rco  to  do  so,  but  intimatin;;  that  they  can  only  give  a  prob- 
able .statement  as  to  the  funds.  Euclose<I  are  the  statements  of  the  respective  teachers  of  the  Boys' 
High  School  and  the  G-irls'  School.  Hitherto  we  have  not  had  the  Board  schools  iu  full  operation,  and 
now  that  the  large  town  school  is  about  to  be  opened  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  bring  certain 
changes  to  both  schonla.  The  trustees  have  been  c()ntem])lating  making  some  new  arrangements  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  or  otherwise  to  convert  the  (jirls'  School  into  a  high  school  for  girls,  and 
Bo  arranging  that  both  of  them  might  participate  iu  the  endowments  for  secondary  education.  Owing 
to  tlie  absence  of  H.  S.  TifTon,  Esq.,  their  treasurer,  this  matter  has  not  been  finally  decided  on.  The 
only  other  matter  requiring  attention  is  the  nature  of  the  endowment  held  by  trustees.  Two  sections 
were  purchased  with  funds  raised  by  public  subscription  at  the  formation  of  Napier  for  a  public  school 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  schoolhouso  was  burnt,  and  the  land  leased  for  somewhere  about 
£230.  These  rents  accumulated  through  a  scries  of  years,  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  a  deed  granted  to  certain  trustees  to  manage  the  schools.  A  piece  of  land  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell  was  conveyed  to  them  at  a  nominal  price  by  the  late  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, and  tlic  Iniildings  erected  thereon  by  the  accumulated  funds.  From  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  larger 
girls'  school  than  existed  in  Napier  the  trustees  were  induced  to  take  over  a  girls'  school  already 
existing,  held  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  borrowed  money  from  one  of  our  number  to  enlarge  it. 
It  is  now  and  has  for  years  been  occupied  by  Miss  Gascoigne  ;  the  debt  is  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
liquidated  by  the  apjilication  of  the  moneys  of  the  trust  after  meeting  other  liabilities.  If  this  debt 
be  paid,  as  we  presume  it  is  or  nearly  so,  the  trust  is  free  from  all  debt.  The  papers  of  the  trust  are 
all  inaccessible  through  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  who  expected  to  be  home  before  the  close  of 
December,  but  has  bceu  delayed  by  an  accident  to  a  friend  who  is  travelling  with  him. 

The  Minister  of  Education  and  Commissioners  may  accept  the  above  statement  as  substantially 
correct,  and  meeting  their  request  as  far  as  it  can  be  done. 

I  have,  Ac, 

jAltES   AjTDEBSOy, 

John  Hislop,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Education.  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Deae  Sib, —  Boys'  Trust  High  School,  Napier,  2Sth  January,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  would  forward  you  my  reply  to  the  schedule  of  queries  sent 
to  you  from  the  Education  Department,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  the  following  answers  : — 

1.  During  the  past  year,  the  school  under  my  charge  has  been  worked  as  a  high  school,  no  boy 
having  been  entered  on  the  books  during  that  period  who  was  unable  to  read.  The  school,  as  the 
trustees  are  aware,  is  constituted  under  a  trust  the  terms  of  which  have  been  settled  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  amount  of  salary  I  have  received  has  been  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum  from 
endowments,  in  addition  to  my  share  of  the  school  fees.  The  work  that  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  school  has  been  to  give  a  good  English  and  commercial  education,  in  addition  to 
teaching  the  two  highest  forms  Latin  (the  Principia  and  Cornelius  Nepos),  and  the  highest  geometry 
and  algebra  (three  books  of  Euclid  and  simple  equations),  French,  and  also  a  little  Greek. 

2.  Two  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  also  a  visiting  drawing-master. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  December  quarter  was  57,  and  the  average  attendance 
51^"! ;  for  the  September  quarter  51,  and  average  attendance  -1S« !  ;  for  the  June  quarter  52,  and  average 
attendance  40;  ;  for  the  March  quarter  51,  and  average  attendance  45.^?,. 

4.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roU  for  the  month  of  December  was  56,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 43i. 

5.  The  .ages  of  the  pupils  were — Under  ten,  12  ;  under  fifteen,  37  :  and  under  eighteen,  7. 

6.  The  pupils  were  arranged  in  four  forms,  with,  in  some  of  them,  two  divisions.  The  subjects  of 
study  iu  the  fourth  form  were  Latin,  French,  geometry,  Roman  and  English  history,  English  grammar 
and  composition,  English  literature,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and,  in  the  case  of  very  few,  book- 
keeping and  Greek.     The  number  of  boys  in  this  form  was  16. 

In  the  third  form  the  subjects  were  Latin,  British  history,  grammar  and  composition,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  also  geography.     Number  of  boys,  14. 

In  the  second  form  the  subjects  were  reading  and  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  a 
little  grammar  and  history.     The  number  of  boys.  14. 

In  the  first  form  the  subjects  were  reading  and  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  little  geography. 
Number  of  boys,  12. 

7.  The  examination  was  made  privately,  by  a  select  body  of  examiners  in  Napier. 

8.  The  pupils  were  excluded  from  competition  for  scholarships  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

9.  The  number  of  pupil-boarders  was  nine,  accommodated  in  the  house  of  the  headmaster.  The 
charge  for  board  is  £30  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  and  cost  of  books,  stationery,  washing,  &c. 

10.  The  fee  for  the  day  school  is  two  guineas  per  quarter  for  all  pupils,  except  when  there  are 
more  than  two  from  one  family. 

11.  The  school  and  headmaster's  dwelling-house  are  connected.  The  schoolroom  proper  is  large 
and  lofty.  The  boys'  dining-room  was  also  at  one  time  used  as  a  class-room.  There  are  two 
dormitories  and  a  lavatory  for  the  use  of  the  boarders,  and  between  two  and  three  acres  of  ground  in 
connection  with  the  school,  in  a  very  good  position. 

12.  A  little  less  than  £400  was  last  year  received  for  fees ;  and  of  this  the  assistant  master 


do  H.— 1. 

focoiTod  :C1'20,  nioro  tlinn  .C20  wrro  iipcnt  in  clcanin'{  and  maintenance,  and  tho  remainder  wont 
tonnrdn  the  milary  of  tho  hi'mlmahtcr. 

I  ■holl  bo  nioNt  happy  to  sonil  jou  ony  further  pnrlieulnrs  which  may  bo  required. 

1  have,  itc, 

•lames  Anderson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  TruslceH.  Jro.  Caupdeli.. 

Dbab  Sill, —  OirlN'  TriiHt  Sclinol,  Niipior,  lOlh  February,  1.S70. 

In  answiT  to  your  roqurst  that  I  wouM  forward  you  my  reply  to  the  nchcdulo  of  queries  sent 
to  you  by  iho  Kdiicatioii  l)c-|)arl incut,  I  have  tlio  honour  to  send  you  tho  (oliowing  auswern  : — 

1.  Ourinn  the  pant  year,  tho  Mchool  under  my  charge  ban  been  worked  aH  ft  young  ladies'  school, 
taking  al»o  littlo  boyH  uiidor  seven.  IS'o  Halary  ban  hitherto  boon  received  by  mo,  my  income  being 
derived  solely  from  my  Hharo  of  tho  hcIiooI  foen.  Tho  object  aimcil  at  is  to  pivc  a  good  Euglish  educa- 
tion, in  addition  to  needlework,  and  tlio  u-tual  acconipliHhmonts,  when  desired. 

2.  Two  assistant  tcai'lierM  have  been  oini)lnyod,  us  also  a  music-miHlresH. 

3.  The  luinibcr  of  pii])ils  on  the  roll  for  the  December  quarter  was — Girls,  38  ;  boys,  22  :  areraga 
attendance,  (iS. 

•1.  The  number  of  pu|)ils  on  the  roll  for  the  mouth  of  December  was — Girls,  65  ;  boys,  24:  average 
attendance,  77. 

5.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  were — Under  ten  :  Girls,  33  ;  boys,  2  i.  Under  twelve  :  Girls,  20.  Under 
fifteen;  Girls,  12.     None  over  sixteen. 

G.  The  ])upilH  were  arranged  in  six  classes,  besides  an  infant  class,  numbering — Girls,  13  ;  boys,  12. 
The  subjects  for  instruction  for  tho  rest  were  reading,  writing,  aritlimelic,  and  spelling  in  different 
degrees  lor  all ;  for  the  first  and  second,  in  addition,  outlines  of  geography.  Number  in  classes  :  Girls, 
20  ;  boys,  7.  For  the  third  and  fourth  the  same  with  grammar  with  simple  English  composition.  Number 
in  classes,  12  ;  boys,  o.  For  the  fifth  and  .sixth,  English  grammar,  composition,  and  literature,  and  British 
history.     Number  in  cliisses,  girls,  20. 

7.  The  school  was  examined  privately  by  two  clergymen.     No  report  was  published. 

8.  The  pupils  were  excluded  from  competition  for  scholarships  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

9.  The  number  of  pupil-boarders  was  six,  accommodated  in  the  house  of  the  headmistress.  The 
charge  for  board,  inclusive  of  school  fees,  was  £iO  per  annum. 

10.  Tho  fee  for  the  day  school  is  £1  per  quarter,  many,  however,  paying  less. 

11.  The  school  and  dwelling-house  are  connected.  The  schoolroom  is  large  and  lofty,  and  has 
accommodated  100  scholar.'^.  The  dining-room  is  used  as  a  class-room.  There  is  a  spacious  yard, 
used  as  playground.  The  building  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  close  to  the  free 
Bchool. 

12.  About  £3G0  was  received  last  year,  inclusive  of  boarders"  fees.  Of  this  the  assistant  teachers 
received  £70,  being  also  boarded  in  the  house,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  mistress ;  £10  were  expended 
in  improvements,  and  the  remainder  went  to  tlic  salary  of  the  mistress  ;  £.30  were  also  received  in 
music  fees,  which  went  to  the  salary  of  the  music-mistress. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  furnish  any  further  iuformatiou  required. 

Tours  truly, 
James  Anderson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Trustees.  M.  E.  H.  Gascoigxe. 

C. — "WANGiNxi  Collegiate  or  I>T)rsTEiAL  School. 
(See  Appendix  IX.) 

t). — Bishop's  School,  Nelsox. 

The  Bishop's  School  was  founded  in  1813,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  reconstituted  by 
Bishop  Hobhouse  in  1861.  It  supplies  a  plain  commercial  education,  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the  College. 
Latin  and  Greek  arc  optional  subjects. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  December,  1788,  was  two,  with  a  (third)  drawing-master.  Head- 
master, Mr.  J.  H.  Harkness,  scholar  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  December,  1S7S,  26.  Average  daily  attendance,  23.  Number 
for  quarter  ending  March.  1878,  41  ;  for  quarter  ending  June,  1878,  39  ;  for  quarter  ending  September, 
1878,  38. 

Ages  :  Under  ten,  2  :  under  fifteen,  20 ;  under  eighteen,  4  ;  over  eighteen,  none. 

Divided  into  two  forms,  first  and  second,  first  division  (6  in  first  form,  10  in  second)  ;  first  and 
second,  second  division  (i  in  first,  6  in  second). 

Subjects :  Scripture,  Latin,  geography,  Euclid,  arithmetic,  algebra,  French,  history,  English 
grammar. 

Income :  The  w  hole  is  derivable  from  fees ;  the  school  being  let  to  the  Bishop  without  rent,  so 
long  as  a  school  is  maintained  there.  The  repairs  have  been  met  out  of  the  school  funds.  The  head- 
master has  had  £300,  and  the  second  master  £150  ;  but  the  former  has  been  reduced,  according  to  the 
attendance. 

The  school  has  suflfered  much  from  recent  changes  of  masters,  but  it  has  proved  a  valuable  feeder 
to  the  College,  and  has  held  its  ground  without  any  endowment,  and  with  the  drawback  of  not  having 
a  playground. 

It  has  recently  been  put  ou  a  new  footing,  and  the  numbers  reduced,  rendering  it  a  more  select 
school;  but  the  fact  of  there  being  boys  attending  it  now,  although  the  Government  schools  have  so  much 
advanced  in  what  they  oii'er,  is  a  proof  of  the  need  of  such  a  school,  and  a  pledge  of  its  continuance. 

The  fees  are  £2  2s.  per  quarter,  with  extra  fees  for  French,  German,  and  mu.sic. 

Two  scholarships  are  offered,  of  the  value  of  £10  and  £5,  to  be  held  for  two  years,  and  to  be  com. 
p9ted  for  in  June. 

7— H.  1.  (Ap.) 
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Bishop  Ilobliouse  jj'vcs  an  annual  Scripture  prize,  aH  does  tlifi  present  Bishop  also. 

Tlic  school  will,  iftlio  consent  of  the  PMucation  Board  be  obtained,  be  examined  by  the  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools.  Periodical  examiuation.i  arc  held,  and  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Civil  Service 
examinations. 

E.— GrHLs'  High  School,  CnnisTcncncH. 

1.  The  funds  for  defrayinp;  the  cost  of  the  site  and  buildin^js  of  the  school  were  provided  by  the 
Provincial  Govcrnnirnt,  and  the  nianaKomont  placed  under  the  Board  of  (Mjvernorg  of  Canterbury 
College.  The  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  girls  a  higher  education  than  that  to  bo 
obtained  in  the  di-slrict  schools. 

2.  The  lady-])rincipal,  Mrs.  Ingle,  h.i.s  tho  supervision  of  the  school,  and  also  teaches  the  senior 
classes.  Salary,  ilOO;  £.50  allowance  for  house-rent,  and  Ss.  per  annum  capitation  fee  for  each  pupil. 
The  other  teachers  arc  !Miss  Edt^cr,  B.A.,  £300  per  annum  ;  Miss  Hamilton,  a  certificated  teacner 
(Class  D),  £200  per  annum  ;  Miss  Connon,  an  undergr.iduate  of  tho  University  of  Xew  Zealand,  who 
has  ke])t  two  years'  terms,  and  has  passed  the  examination  for  tlie  lirst-elass  certificate  of  the  Canter- 
bury Board  of  Education,  £100;  and  Miss  Dunnage,  a  certifii'alcd  teacher  (Class  E),  £1G0.  Class 
singing  is  taught  as  part  of  tho  school  course,  by  Mr.  Simms,  who  receives  £1  Is.  per  annum  for  each 
pupil.  The  other  visiting  teachers  are  ])aid  by  fees  as  follows:  jMusie — Mrs.  Simms,  3i  guineas  per 
term;  Miss  Fairhurst,  2.'  guineas;  Miss  Dearden,  2  guineas.  Solo  Sincfing — Jliss  Taylor,  3  i  guineas. 
German — Mr.  .T.  von  Tunzelmann,  1^  guineas.  Drawing — Mr.  Cousins,  1  guinea.  Dancing  and 
Calisthenics — ]\Irs.  AVoodroff,  lo  guineas.     French  is  taught  as  part  of  the  school  course. 

3.  '1.  Number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  third  term  ending  December,  1877,  90.  First  Term, 
1878:  Number  on  roll,  115  ;  avcrasre  daily  attendance,  102.  Second  Term,  1878':  Number  on  roll,  99  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  80.  Third  Term,  1878:  Number  on  the  roll,  all  female,  93 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  SI. 

5.  Ages  of  the  Pupils :  Under  ten  years,  2 ;  over  ten  and  under  iifteen,  Go  ;  over  fifteen  and 
under  eighteen,  2(!  ;  over  eighteen,  nil. 

G.  Number  of  Classes,  and  Subjects  of  Study:  Upper  First,  three  pupil.'*:  Arithmetic,  algebra, 
Euclid,  English,  science,  Latin,  French.  First  Class,  twelve  pupils :  Arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid, 
English,  Latin.  French,  science,  class  singing,  and  needlework.  Second  Class,  twenty  pupils:  The 
same.  Third  Class,  twenty-one  pupils :  The  same.  Fourth  Class,  twentj--four  pupils :  Arithmetic, 
English,  French,  class  singing,  and  needlework.  Fifth  Class,  twelve  Pupils :  Arithmetic,  English, 
class  singing,  and  needlework. 

Time-table. 


He. 


MOXD.W. 


TCESD-VY. 


Wednesday. 


Thursdat. 


Fbidat. 


1.  Algebra — Mis?  E. 

2.  Ai-itli.— Jliss  n. 

3.  Arith.— Miss  C. 

4.  Arith.— iliss  D. 

5.  Arith.— Mrs.  I. 

1.  Euclid— Miss  C. 
1.  Euclid— Miss  E. 

I-  :".""'g    Miss  D. 
5.  Grammar — Miss  11. 

1.  Latin— Miss  E. 

1.  French— Mrs.  I. 

2.  Avithor— Miss  C. 

3.  Dictation— Miss  D. 

4.  Dictation    )  ,r.     tt 
-   „  1-     :  Miss  a. 

5.  Uram.  hzi. ) 

1.  Latin — Miss  E. 

1.  History  and  Compo- 

sition— Miss  H. 

2.  French — Mrs.  I. 

3.  Latin- Miss  C. 

4.  Wri.,  Latin)  ■,,.  ^^ 
_  T  '  i  Miss  D. 
o.  Lessons        ) 


1.  Latin — MissE. 

1.  Xeedlework  >  ,■■■      xt 
„  ,.■      .  -  Miss  H 

2.  fMngmg         J 

3.  Composition — Mrs.  I 

4.  Latin— Miss  C. 

5.  Dictation — Miss  D. 

\- 1  Eng.  Lit.— Miss  C. 

2.  Latin— Miss  E. 

3.  Reading— Miss  H. 

4.  Reading — Miss  D. 

5.  Maps — Mrs.  I. 


1.  Anth.  )  -.r-      TT 
,     ,   ..,    :■  Miss  it. 

1.  Anth.  ) 

2.  Aljjcbra- :ilis3  E. 

3.  Arith.— :Miss  C. 

4.  Arith.— itiss  D. 

5.  Arith.— Mrs.  I. 


MOBSIXO. 

1.  French — Mrs.  L 

1.  Algebra — Miss  E. 

2.  Arith.— Sliss  U. 

3.  Arith.— Miss  C. 

4.  Arith. ')  ,,•  ^^ 
-  ,  ..,  [  Miss  D. 
0.  Arilh. ) 


1.  Grammar"^  1.  Euclid — Miss  C. 

1.  Grammar  >  Miss  H.  1.  Euclid — Miss  E. 

2.  Grammar^  2.  History') 

3.  Geog.— Miss  D.  3.  History  >  Mrs.  I 

4.  Geog. — Miss  E.  4.  History  J 

5.  Writing— Miss  C. 


1.  Latin — Miss  E. 

J-^^°sUiissC. 

I  2.  Geog.  ) 

;  3.  French— Mrs.  T. 
I  4.  Grammar — Miss  H 
.  5.  Lessons — Miss  D. 


!  1.  Arith.  ■)  ,,.     „ 
■1.  Arith.  )^^S- 
I  2.  Algebra — Miss  E. 
I  3.  Arith.— Miss  C. 

4.  Arith. — Miss  D. 

5.  Arith. — Mrs.  I. 

1.  Gram. ") 
I  1.  Gram.  [•  Miss  H. 
I  2.  Gram. ) 
I  3.  Geog.— Miss  D. 

4.  Geog. — Miss  E. 


5.  Gi'ammar — Miss  H.  5.  Writing — Miss  C. 

] .  Euclid— Miss  C. 

1.  Latin — Miss  E. 

2.  History" 
I  3.  History  ,  . 
1  4.  History  ) 
I  5.  Lessons — Miss  D. 


■  '■  Mrs.  I. 


1.  French- Mrs.  I. 

2.  Latin— Miss  E. 

3.  Grammar — Miss  H 

4.  Latin — Miss  C. 

5.  Beading — Miss  D. 


J'  ]  Author— itiss  C. 

2.  Latin— Miss  E. 
3. -J 


4. 


^   ^  X.Work— Miss  H. 

Z'  C  Singing — Miss  D. 

1.  Algebra— :Mis5  C. 

1.  Laiiu — Miss  E. 

2.  Reading- MissH. 

3.  Maps— Mrs.  I. 

f^,°"'P'  .     I  Miss  D. 
o.  irauscrip.  ) 


1.  French— Mrs.  I. 

1.  History  and  Compo- 

sition— Miss  H. 

2.  Spelling— Miss  E. 
,  3.  Latin— Miss  C. 

I  4.  Comp.     ^  , J.     jy 
15.  Heading)  ^'^'"• 

Afiebxoos. 

1.  Arith.— Sliss  H. 

1.  Latin — MissE. 

2.  Comp. — Miss  C. 

3.  Frcncli— Mrs.  I. 

i-^"^'"'S     ]MissD. 
5.  TroDscrip. ) 


Eng.  Lit.— Miss  C, 


1. 

1) 

2.  Latin— Miss  E. 

3.  Reading— Miss  H. 

4.  Reading — Miss  D. 
I  5.  Maps — Mrs.  I. 


1.  Lalin— Miss  E. 

1.  French— Mrs.  I. 

2.  Author— Miss  C. 

3.  Diet.- Miss  D. 

4.  Gram.      i 

5.  Gram.      .•  Miss  H. 
Ex.     ) 

1. 

1.  Latin— Miss  E. 

2.  French — Mrs.  I. 

3.  Gram.— Miss  H. 

4.  Latin— Miss  C. 

5.  Lessons — Miss  D. 


1.  Latin — Miss  E. 

1.  N.Work  >  ,,. 

.1   c-      ■         .'  Miss  . 

2.  cmgmg   ) 

3.  Latin— Miss  C. 

4.  Maps — Mrs.  I. 

5.  Diet. — Miss  D. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

-O.J 


1. 

1.  Algebra— Miss  E. 

2.  Arith.- Miss  H. 

3.  Arith.— Miss  C. 

4.  Arith.  Miss  D. 

5.  Arith.— Mrs.  I. 

1.  French— Mrs.  I. 

1.  Euclid — Miss  E. 

2.  Gram.— Miss  H. 

3-^}:";!"S?MissD. 

f:)^.'-ll"SCMis3C. 

0.  W  ritiug  J 

1.  Lalin — Miss  E. 

2:G::i:l^'"^- 

3.  French- 5rrs.  I. 

4.  Gram. — Miss  H. 

5.  Lessons — Miss  D, 


1. 

1.  French- 


Mrs.  I. 


Science. 


2.  Latin- Miss  E. 

3.  Latin- Mijs  C. 

4.  Diet.- Miss  H. 

5.  Reading — Miss  D. 


1.  Algebra — 5Iiss  C. 

1.  I^tin — Miss  E. 

2.  French— Mrs.  I. 

3.  ■)  Needlework — 

4.  [     Miss  H. 

5.  J  Singing — Miss  D. 

1.  Latin — Miss  E. 


„   !  vision    I 
*?•  fnf  Ler-  C 


tare.       , 

O.J  J 


Miss  F. 

■  Miss  C. 

MissD. 
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7.  Tlio  Bclionl  wrtn  iiiHpoclcil  by  tlin  TiiMpprlor-Octnonil  of  Scliodln  in  llio  moiilli  of  Juno.  (Soo 
Boport  of  I'Miiciitiiiii  Di'|i;ir(iii('ii(,  II.  1,  Is7s,  p.  107.)  Tim  noliool  jh  (•xainincil  cm-li  term  by  tlio 
tonrbi'i'H,  mill  ii  ruporl,  forwiii'ilt'il  to  tlio  Hoiinl  by  llio  liiily-piMii(;iniil.  'J'lio  iinntial  cxaininiili'in  wii» 
bold  ill  Di'cciuIkm' ;  tlio  cvaiiiini'i'M  wito  I'rofi'MiiurH  Mrowii  iiii'l  (.'i»ok.  A  copy  of  tlicir  report  in 
foi'rt'iiril('(l  liiiri'willi.     I  Xiil  priiiti'il.  I 

S,  Tliri'o  open  cxJiilMiioiiH  of  .C20  oacli,  toniiblo  for  oiio  year,  woro  offoroil  by  (iio  Hoard  of 
OovcniorM  fur  piililic  foiiipotilioii,  (iii(<  of  tlio  cDiiililionH  bciiii,'  tliat  tlio  Hiio(;e»Hfiil  riiii>li<lat(!  hIioiiIcI 
iittoiiil  lli(>  Hi'liciol  iliiriiii,'  tlio  your  ls7!).  l''oiir  cxbibilions  of  X,U)  ciicli,  to  bo  hold  on  tho  Haino  U-rmn 
tiH  llio  I'orotjoiii;;,  woro  awiirdod  tii  tlio  pupil.M  in  tlio  lirHl  four  olasHOS  wbo  had  diMtin^'iii«h()il  tliumHidveii 
duriiii;  tlio  y(>ar  by  dili^^ciico,  i^ood  ciiiidiicl,  iiiiil  {general  proj^rosH.  C'oiiio.'i  of  tlio  laHt  examination 
jiapi'i'H  fur  till'  open  I'xIiibilioiiH  iiro  forwarded  liprowilli. 

!l.  'I'lio  Mi'luxd  in  for  day  NclioliirM  only.  'I'w<dvo  pupilrt  rosido  willi  fricnda  in  Chridtchurcli  ;  tho 
roniaiiidor  livo  at  homo.     'I'lioro  aro  no  pupils  from  any  otlior  ])r()vincial  district. 

10.  I'lipiln  nndor  tw(dvo.  .€9  !)h.  jkm-  annum  ;  ovor  twtdvo,  £12  12h.  por  annum.  Extrns  per  Term  : 
MuKio,  liist,  .L';J  !;!h.  Gd.;  Hocond,  .i;2  12.f.  (id. ;  third,  £2  2h.  (lerman,  £1  IIh.  Od. ;  vocal  munic, 
£'i  l.'Jfi.  Gd.  ;  drawinjj,  .Gl  Is.  ;  (bincinij;  and  calistlipiiics,  £1  11».  Gd. 

11.  Area  of  ISohoid  Site:  Noarly  ono-tpiarlor  of  an  aero.  Thrno-c|uartcrs  of  an  aero  adjoining  is 
rented  for  ono  year  as  a  ])layf^i'ound.  Half  an  aero  fronting  on  Cranmor  Square  hau  been  puroba.'icd 
as  a  .silo  on  wliiidi  to  erect  lu  u  buildings,  plans  for  wliicli  aro  now  beiii;,'  prepared  ;  the  present  building, 
though  biiill  for  the  hcIiooI,  and  very  Kuilablo  for  tho  purpose,  being  reipiireil  for  other  purposea  eon- 
neeteil  with  Canterbury  Colleije.  JSraii.s,  drawing  models,  &e.,  aro  provided  in  suilicient  quantity. 
Instriiellon  in  seioneo  is  given  by  Professors  Brown  and  Jiiekertoii,  and  tho  Bcieutilic  apparatus  belong> 
ing  to  Canterbury  College  is  available  tor  the  illustration  of  their  lectures. 

12.  Ealaneo-shect  will  bo  forwarded  shortly.     [Not  received. — Skc.  K.  Com.] 

P. — BoTs'  High  Scnooi,,  Dunebin. 

1.  Constilufiou,  Objects,  and  Operations. 

The  school  was  established  in  tho  year  1863  with  a  view  to  impart  instruction  in  all  the  branches 

of  a  liberal  education.     It  is  divided  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  department,  each  comprising  three 

forms,  and  named  the  lower  and  upper  schools. 

The  lower  school  is  intended  to  be  j)re])aratory  to  tho  upper.  Boys  arc  admitted  about  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years.  No  exaniinalion  is  required  for  admission  into  the  lower  school;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  those  who  enter  will  bo  able  to  read  au  easy  passage  of  English,  and  will  luiow  the  four 
simjde  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  upper  school  is  divided  into  two  sides — tho  classical  and  tlie  modern.  The  classical  side  is 
intended  to  jircpare  ]nipils  for  a  University  curriculum  and  the  learned  professions.  The  modern  side, 
on  tho  oilier  haiul,  while  also  preparatory  for  the  University,  is  chiefly  intended  to  impart  a  first-class 
commercial  and  general  education,  suitable  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  training  without  going  througb  a  University  curriculum.  Pupils  desirous  of  entering  the 
upper  school  must  pass  a  preliminaiy  examination.  The  following  .syllabus  shows  the  subjects  of 
examination,  and  tho  standard  required  in  each  : — 

1.  Beadiiiff. — To  read  well  any  book  of  ordinary  difficulty,  with  comprehension  of  the  sense,  and 
ability  to  explain  fairly  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases. 

2.  Writiiififvom  Dictation. — l\iir  writing  and  good  spelling. 

3.  Enplish  Grammar,  including  analysis  of  easy  sentences. 

4.  Arithmetic. — Simple  and  compound  rules,  practice,  simple  proportion,  vulgar  fractions,  finite 
decimal  fractions,  and  exercises  in  square  and  cubic  measures. 

5.  OeograpJiji. — Chief  physical  features,  political  divisions,  and  principal  towns  of  Europe  and 
Australasia  ;  also  ability  to  draw  fair  outline  maps. 

6.  Latin.— ij:V3,mm-AV  and  accidence,  with  ability  to  translate  into  English  easy  Latin  sentences 
not  previously  prepared.  (N.B. — -This  subject  is  compulsory  only  on  those  boys  who  mean  to  take 
Latin  in  the  npjjer  school.) 

7.  Either  (a)  mathematics,  including  Euclid,  Book  I.,  Props.  1-32,  and  algebra,  four  elementary 
rules ;  or  (n)  French — Grammar  and  translation  into  English  or  of  easy  French  sentences  not 
previously  prepared.  (N.B. — One  of  these  subjects  is  compulsory  on  all  who  have  not  passed  in 
Latin.     See  section  G.) 

The  curriculum  of  study  in  the  lower  school  embraces  those  subjects  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
sound  English  education.  In  the  first  form  special  attention  is  devoted  to  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  object-lessons.  In  the  third  form  an  opportunity  is 
granted,  to  those  boys  whose  parents  desire  it,  to  add  French  cr  G-erman,  and  Latin,  to  the  other 
studies.  The  chief  aim  of  the  lower  school  is  to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of 
English  and  arithmetic. 

In  the  upper  school,  boys  who  enter  the  classical  side  receive  a  thorough  training  in  Latin  and 
G-reek,  along  with  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  history,  geography,  and 
mathematics  ;  and  have  also  an  opportunity,  if  they  desire  it,  of  attending  classes  in  iiatural  history  or 
modern  languages,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  those  subjects  afterwards  with 
greater  facility.  In  the  modern  side,  French  and  German  take  tho  place  of  Greek  ;  while  more  time 
is  devoted  to  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  those  branches  which  better  fit  boys  for  entering  on 
commercial  pursuits. 

Drawing  for.ms  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course,  and  instruction  is  given  in  freehand  drawing 
from  copies  and  solid  models,  in  pi-actical  gcometr}-,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  and  perspective. 

2.  Stajf  employed  in  the  Month  of  Decemler,  1S78. 

Eeetor  (teaching  Classics)  :  AVni.  Macdonald,  LL.D.  ;  salary,  £S00  per  annum.  English : 
Ales.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Aberdeen;  salary,  £300,  and  t'^  of  the  fees.     Mathematics   and   Arithmetic: 
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Dan'cl  Brent,  JI.A.,  Cantab.;   salary,  £525.     "Writing  auil  Book-keeping:  A.Y.Smith.     German: 

A.  Buchler ;  salary,  £300.  Natural  Science :  G.  M.  Thomson,  Edinburgh  ;  salary,  £300,  and  i  of 
boarding  fees.  Junior  Masters  :  U.  Montgomery,  B. A.,  New  Zealand  ;  salary,  £200.  J.  C.  F.  Ulbrick, 
B.A.,  Melbourne;  salary,  £250.  Drawing:  1).  C.  Ilutton,  Alex.  Anderson,  Provincial  Drawing 
Mastcr.s.     Gymnastics:  Oscar  David;  salary,  fees.     Drill;  Sergeaat-Major Stevens.     Janitor:  Kichard 

B.  AVilson;  salary,  £110. 

3.  Attendance. 

Number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  December  quarter,  1878,  150. 

Average  daily  attendance  for  1S78  :  First  quarter,  IIG  ;  second  quarter,  133  ;  third  quarter,  151 ; 
fourth  quarter,  147. 

Number  on  the  roll  for  the  month  of  December,  1878,  15C.     Average  daily  attendance,  147. 

4.  Abstract  of  Attendance  for  the  past  Five  Years. 
1874:  First  quarter,  102;  second  quarter,  102;  third  quarter,  103;  fourth  quarter,  103. 
1875:  First  quarter,  115;  second  quarter,  13t;  tliird  ([uarter,  140;  fourth  quarter,  159. 
1870  :  Fir.st  quarter,  ISO;  second  quarter,  191 ;  third  quarter,  li)0;  fourth  quarter,  194. 
1877  :  First  quarter,  184  ;  second  quarter,  191 ;  third  quarter,  177  ;  fourth  (juarter,  172. 
1878:  First  quarter,  121  ;  second  quarter,  149;  third  quarter,  108;  fourth  quarter,  1.50. 

5.  Ages  of  Pupils. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  December,  1878,  were, — Under  ten,  6;  over  ten  and  under  fifteen,  117 ; 
over  fifteen  and  under  eighteen,  33  :  total,  150. 

0.  Classes. 

The  classes  into  which  the  pupils  were  arranged  were  as  follows : — First,  second  lower,  second 
upper,  third  lower,  third  upper,  fourth,  and  fifth. 

The  subjects  of  study  were, — 

Class  I.  Eeadiiig,  grammar,  history,  composition,  geography,  elementary  botany  and  object- 
lessons,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing. 

Class    II.  The  same  subjects  as  the  first  class,  with  the  addition  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Chiss  III.  All  the  above  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  algebra  and  Euclid. 

Class  IV.  All  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  Greek,  English  literature,  German,  practical 
trigonometrj-,  logarithms,  and  chemistry. 

Class    V.  Same  subjects  as  the  fourth  class. 

Number  of  pupils  in  each  class  :  First  class,  21 ;  second  lower,  30  ;  second  upper,  20 ;  third 
lower,  22  ;  third  upper,  37  ;  fourth,  0  ;  fifth,  S. 

TniE-TABLE. 


Form. 

nouBS. 

MOXDAT. 

TUESD.VT. 

Wedxesdat. 

Thcesdat. 

Fbidat. 

Lower           I, 

a.m. 

1 

Writing 

Drawing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing. 

2 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English. 

3 

Aritlimetic 

Arithmetic 

Aritlimetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

p.m. 

1 
2 
3 
1 

Grammar 
... 

Geography 

Grammar 
Drill 

Geography 

... 

Grammar. 

Upper           I. 

a.m. 

English 

Drawing 

English 

English 

English. 

2 

Writing 

AV'riting 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing. 

3 

Aritlimetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

p.m. 

1 
2 

Grammar 

Geography- 

Grammar 
Drill 

Geography 

Grammar. 

Lower          IT. 

a.m. 

3 

1 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Drawing 

Writing. 

2 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

3 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Object-leeson    ... 

Latin. 

p.m. 

1 

EngUsh 

English 

English 

English 

English. 

2 

2.30-3 :      Geog. 
(N.Z.) 

2.30-3 :      Geog. 
(E.) 

2.30-3 :     Gram. 

2.30-3 :        Geog. 
(X.Z.) 

2.30-3 :  Geog.  (E.) 

3 

3-3.30 :     Gram. 

3-3.30:     Gram. 

3-30:  Drill     ... 

3-3.30 :       Gram. 

3-3.30:  Grammar. 

Upper         II. 

n.m. 

1 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Drawing 

Writing. 

2 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

3 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin. 

p.m. 

1 

English 

EngUsh 

English 

English 

English. 

2 

Grammar 

Geog. :   Alackay 

Grammar,  Drill 

Geog.(N.Z.)     ... 

Grammar. 

3 

Drill 

Lower        III. 

a.m. 

1 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

2 

Writing 

German 

Writing 

German 

Writing. 

3 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin. 

p.m 

1 

Geog.,  Keading, 

Parsing     Eier., 

Geog.,  Beading, 

Beading,     Gram. 

Beading,  Gram. 

ic. 

Grammar 

&c. 

Exercise 

2 

Latin 

Bead.,  Dictation 

Latin 

Dictation 

Latin. 

3 

Drawing 

... 

DrUl 

Drawing 

... 

Upper        III. 

a.m. 

1 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

2 

German 

Writing 

Gorman 

Writing 

French. 

3 

Geog.,  Gi-ammar 

Parsing     Eier., 
History 

Geog.,  Grammar 

Analysis      Eier., 
Beading 

Beading,  History. 

p.m 

1 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin. 

2 

Beading 

Latiu 

Dictation 

Latin 

Dictation,     Bead., 
ic. 

... 

3 

Drawing 

Drill 

Drawing 
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TlME.TABT,B— CO«//«««rf, 


FOIIM. 

llouiii. 

MoKD.tr. 

Tii!iin.\y. 

Wedsmdav. 

TlirMUAY. 

1 

FUIDAV. 

Nou-Utinlll, 

D.m,  1 

Aritlimclio 

Aritlimetio 

Arilhmetio 

Aritlimetio 

Aritlimetic. 

U 

(li-nimii 

Writing 

(Iffnnaii 

Wriling        _    ... 

KreiK-li. 

:i 

(Ji'ug.,Ui'aiiimar 

l'ttr«in|»      Kicr., 
llinlury 

lluo|{.,  tirammar 

Analyiii*      ICicr., 
Kuitdiiii; 

Keuding,  Iliatory, 

jVlll.      1 

Miillioiimlioa   ... 

IMallieiimlioi  ... 

Mntheniatici   ... 

Mnthi'iiiatici     ... 

Matlieniatici. 

2 

Ito:uliii({ 

Uerniaii 

Uielutioii 

Uerinun 

Dictation,  Reading, 

3 

Hrnwiiin 

Drill 

Drawiiift 

IV. 

11.  ni.    1 

Liiliii :  Vaimr  ... 

Latin  :  Cii'snr  ... 

Latin  :  Cir»ar ... 

Latin  :  C'lrsar   ... 

Latin  ;  Cicpar. 

•> 

Com]).        JCxor., 
Morris's  lli»t., 
Grain.,    Uoiu). 

Qeog ,  Milton  ... 

Grain.        Exor., 
Uain'a   Gram. 

Geog.,  Miltuu    ... 

Puraphr.  Kiureise, 
Morris  and 
Milton. 

n 

Froiicli  ;    Oram. 

liolany 

French  :    Read., 

Botany 

French  :  Gram. 

{<  Ml.     1 

Mulli.  :   AlRobi'tt 
aiiit  Kuclid 

MulliumnticB   ... 

Matlivuiatics   ... 

Mai  hematics     ... 

Muthomatica. 

ArilhiiK'liti 
DniHiiij; 

Latin ;      Synlax 

ArilUinctio 
Drill 

Arithmetic 
Drawing 

Latin:  Syntax. 

Non-Latin  IV. 

a. 111.    1 

t'lii'iii.,      Comp. 

German  :  Read., 

German :  Revis., 

Chemistry,  Ooog. 

German :  Paraphr. 

Kxorciso 

(loogriipliy 

Gram.  Excr. 

Exercise. 

» 

Morris's  History, 
Ciramniar 

Milton 

Baiu'a  Grammar 

Milton 

Morris  and  Milton. 

3 

rri'iK'li  :    Gram. 

Botany 

French :    Read., 
Exercise 

Botany 

French  :  Gram. 

p.m.    1 

Mtttli. :   Alpobra 
aiul  Kiu-iid 

Malhomatics  ,,, 

Mathematics   ... 

Mathematics     ... 

Mathematics. 

2 

Aritlinietio 

German :  Etym. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

German:  Beading. 

3 

Ih'uwinj; 

Drill 

Drawing 

... 

V. 

a.m.    1 

Biiiu'sOrammar, 

Macaulay, 

I'uraphr.    Exer., 

Maeaulay,  Morris 

Gram.,      Analysis 

KngllshComp. 

Morris's  Gram. 

Shakespeare 

p;xer.,  Shakcsp. 

2 

Lai  ill ;  Virgil  ... 

Latin  :  Virgil... 

Latin  :  Virgil ... 

Latin  :  Virgil    ... 

Botany. 

3 

Algebra 

Kiiclid 

Aritlimetic 

Algebra 

Euclid. 

p.m.    1 

Freuch  :     Read. 

•French:  Gram., 

French :  Ex  tem- 

•French: Gram., 

French  :    Reading 

Exercise,  and 

pore        Exer. 

Exercise,     and 

and  Revision. 

Reading 

(free  trans.) 

Reading 

2 

Latin  :  Comp. ... 

Algebra 

Latin:  Comp. ... 

Arithmetic 

Latin  :  Comp. 

3 

Drawing 

... 

Drill 

Drawing 

... 

VI. 

a.m.    1 

Bain's      Gram., 

Macanlay, 

Paraphr.    Exer., 

Maeaulay, 

Analysis  Exer.,  &e., 

Eiig.  Comp. 

Morris's  Hist., 
Grammar 

Shakespeare 

Morris's   Hist., 
Grammar 

Shakespeare. 

2 

Cliemistrj' 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry. 

3 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Euclid. 

p.m.  1 

Latin  :  Livy  and 
Composition 

Latin  :  Livy    ... 

Latin  :  Livy   ... 

Latin  :  Livy  and 
Composition 

Latin  :  Translation 
at  sight. 

2 

French :     Kead. 

French  :  Gram., 

French :  Ex  tem- 

French:    Gram., 

French  :     Reading 

Exercise,  and 

pore       Exer. 

Exercise,     and 

and  Eerision. 

Reading 

(free  trans.) 

Reading 

... 

*  Also  German. 

7.  Examiners. 
Special  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  G-overnors  to  examine  the  whole  school  annually. 
[Copy  of  Mr.  P.  Chapman's  report  ou  the  school  received. — Sec.  E.  Coir.] 

8.  ScJiolar ships. 
There  are  no  scholarships  in  connection  with  the  High  School,  but  the  Otago  Education  Board  has 
durinn;  the  year  established  twelve  scholarships,  six  of  which  are  junior  and  six  senior.     In  connection 
with  the  senior  scholarships  it  is  made  a  condition  that  the  holders  shall  attend  the  Dunedin  High 
School  (Boys'  or  Girls',  as  the  case  may  be)  during  the  latter  two  years  of  their  tenure. 

9.   Soardliij  Department. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1878  there  were  twenty-three  boarders,  of  whom  six  were  weekly 
boarders.     None  from  beyond  the  provincial  district. 

The  boarders  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who  is  present  during  lesson-time 
and  home  preparation.  In  the  event  of  his  having  to  be  absent  some  substitute  is  provided,  by  whom 
the  work  is  supervised. 

The  fees  are, — For  regular  boarders,  £10  per  quarter  ;  for  weekly  boarders,  <68  ISs.  per  quarter. 

The  establishment  is  carried  on  solely  on  account  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Thomson 
having  no  direct  interest  in  its  fin.ancial  success. 

Provision  is  made  by  which  those  boarders  who  wish  to  learn  music  may  practise  regularly. 

10.  Day-scliool  Fees. 
The  fee  charged  for  each  pupil  in  the  day  school  is  £2  2s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

11.  ScJwol  Buildings,  Library,  Sfc. 
The  present  school  buildings  are  quite  nnsuitable,  and  are  so  situated  that  there  can  never  be  a 
playground  worthy  of  the  name  attached  to  them.     If  the  present  buildings  could  be  applied  to  some 
other  purpose  a  new  and  commodious  building  should  be  erected  in  some  more  suitable  position.    This 
is  a  matter  which  urgently  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
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Tho  library  contains  in  all  280  volumes.  The  novels  compriHe  the  works  of  Scott,  Diclcenn, 
Lylton,  Cooper,  Jfarryatt,  Kingston,  &c. ;  also  Wilson's  Border  Tales,  Chambers's  Misceilanj',  Edfjo- 
worth's  TalcH,  ancl  others  of  a  lilco  eliaracter.  Amons;  the  works  of  travels  are  Liviupistone's  and 
Stanley's  works.  Cook's  YoyaLjes,  Darwin's  Voyage  rouiwl  tlic  World,  &c.  It  also  contains  seientiQc  and 
historical  works,  such  as  Carpciiler's  Zoology,  Tyndall  on  Heat,  Brewster's  Natural  Magic,  Layard'g 
Nineveh,  Carlyle's  French  Kevoliilion,  &c. 

The  lahoratory  consists  of  a  room  20  feet  square,  one  end  of  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  wall, 
presses  for  apparatus  and  chemicals.  Tlicro  are  tlu-eo  working  benches,  with  eighteen  gas  jets  ;  and 
water  is  laid  on. 

The  apparatus  includes  ovcrythiug  necessary  for  analytical  and  experimental  chemistry — viz.,  in 
glassware,  ihisks,  retorts,  tubing,  beakers,  test  tubes,  funnels,  pipettes,  dialysers,  bell-jars,  receivers, 
globes,  eudiometers,  hydrometer.':!,  thermometers,  combustion  tubes,  &c.  ;  valuable  balances  and  gramme 
weights,  porcelain  evaporating  basins,  &c.,  blowpipes,  l)lowiiig  machine,  gas  furnaces,  combustion 
furnaces;  argand,  rose,  and  Biinsen  burncr.s;  hot-air  and  sand  baths,  gasholders,  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
])ipes,  liepsiaii,  plumbago,  porcelain  and  platinum  crucibles;  iron,  jiorcelain,  and  agate  mortars  ;  retort 
stands,  distilling  apparatus,  Smee's  battery,  Leydcn  jars,  &c.  Complete  sets  of  chemical  reagents, 
including  every  necessary  substance. 

Other  scientific  apparatus  include  one  Hartnaek  and  Prasmowski's  miero.scope,  with  1-in.  and 
J-in.  objectives,  'S  eye-pieces;  camera  lucida,  goniometer,  polarizer,  &c. ;  and  one  Machet's  microseope 
with  similar  objectives  and  eye-pieces. 

Museum. — About  three  or  four  years  ago  a  start  was  made  in  the  formation  of  a  muBeum  under 
the  direction  of  the  science  teacher.  Attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  zoology  (botanical  specimens 
being  considered  too  bulky  for  the  available  room),  and  a  collection  of  200  or  3U0  invertebrates — mostly 
Crustacea,  mollusca,  and  insects — was  made.  Owing,  however,  to  want  of  funds  to  furnish  more 
accommodation,  the  amassing  of  a  collection  ceased  after  the  only  available  case  was  filled.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  the  work  while  it  lasted. 

Drawing  Apparatus. — One  set  elementary  outlines,  1  set  outlines  of  ornaments,  1  set  outlines 
of  human  figure,  1  set  albertollis  foliage,  1  set  freehand  outlines,  1  set  outlines  of  animals,  1  renais- 
sance rosette,  1  burdock,  1  poppy,  1  Gothic  patera,  and  1  box  models.  A  good  many  of  the  above  are 
worn  out. 

Maps. — Modern  maps  are  35  in  number.  There  are  duplicates  of  most  of  them.  Ancient  maps 
are  11  in  number. 

12.  Gkneeal  SiATEiiENT  of  INCOME  and  ExPENDiTUBE  for  the  Tear  ending  3 1st  December,  1878. 


Income. 

£          8. 

d. 

mxpendiiure. 

£       e. 

d. 

To  Boys'  ITigh  School  fees 

...     1,003  10 

0 

By  salaries,  Boys'  High  School 

..     2,831    7 

3 

Girls' lligli  Scliool  fees 

...     l,0.^):i  12 

6 

„           Girls'  High  School      ... 

...     1,626  19 

8 

Rectory  boarding  fees 

906     0 

0 

„           Janitor,  &c.... 

180    0 

0 

Colonial  Government  grants  ... 

...     1,703  13 

7 

Incidental  expenses — 

Rents  o£  lligli  School  reserves 

696    8 

4 

Rates    ... 

41     0 

0 

Interest,  Banlc  of  N.Z. 

W  19 

0 

Incidentals 

107  16 

0 

Overdraft,  Bunk  of  N.Z. 

...     1,045    7 

8 

Fuel 

31  10 

3 

Printing,  &c. 

61  14 

5 

Chemical  apparatus    ... 

24  17 

6 

Buildings 

341    8 

5 

Ketiring  allowances  (compensation) — 

Mrs.  Martin 

...       150    0 

0 

Wm.  Jiorrie 

175    0 

0 

Miss  Huie 

102  10 

0 

Rectory — Buildings    ... 

79  14 

7 

Furnishing 

127  13 

10 

Supplies 

...       S68    2 

5 

Insurance     ... 

33  16 

9 

£6,483  11 

1 

£6,483  11 

1 

G.— GiELs"  ITion  School,  Dtxedin. 

1.  Constitution,  Objects,  and  Operations. 

Tirr,  aim  of  tlie  educational  course  given  in  the  Girls'  High  School  is  to  train  the  girls  to  be 
thoughtful  young  women,  who  will,  when  they  leave  school,  continue  to  add  to  the  knowledge  acquired 
during  their  attendance  there,  and  thus  fit  tliemselves  for  being  useful  members  of  society. 

Tho  school  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  department,  each  comprising  two  classes ;  these 
classes  are  again  subdivided  when  nccessarv. 

Xo  esamiuation  is  required  for  admission  to  the  lower  school ;  but  it  is  expected  that  those  entering 
shall  be  able  to  read  and  s])ell  fairly,  and  shall  know  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  aim  in  the  lower  school  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sound  English  education— the  studies 
being  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  object-le.?sons,  writing,  and  class 
singing.  Very  simple  lessons  in  history  are  also  given.  "When  the  pupils  reach  the  second  class  they 
begin  French  unless  the  parents  desire  otherwise.  In  Cr.  class  simple  science  lessons  take  the  place 
of  object-lessons.  Botany  and  physiography  form  the  science  course  of  the  upper  school.  No  pupil 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  upper  scliool  without  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  tho 
subjects  taught  in  the  lower  school. 

Latin  will  form  a  subject  of  study  for  any  girls  who  intend  to  compete  at  New  Zealand  University 
examinations.     This  language  will  be  commenced  when  the  pupils  enter  the  upper  school. 

lu  the  upper  school,  mathematics  forms  an  important  part  of  the  school  work  as  a  means  of 
training  tlio  girls  to  habits  of  steady  and  accurate  thougiit.  The  pupils  of  the  A  classes  are  also 
introduced  to  the  study  of  English  classics,  a  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  or  one  of  Shakespeare's  playa 
being  read  critically  each  session. 
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flyiiiiinHllc  c'lnHHO*  nro  coikIiicIciI  during  llio  winter  Hi\  iiiondiH  of  llio  yeor,  and  nltcndanfo  at  this 
clans  in  blroiigly  rccoiiiuiciulud  uh  a  iiu'Iuih  uf  pliyHicai  education. 

2.  Traclicrt  cmploi/rJ  in  flm  Month  of  December,  IH78. 

l.ndy-l'riiUMpftl  (f]cnpriil  SiiijrrvJHioii)  :  IMim.  M.  (!.  Hum  ;  Halary,  £27.'),  aii<l  CI  for  oacli  pupil. 

AnHisliinlH:  A.  .1.  .Iiiiilino  (liiylior  Kii^lifli,  Lntiii,  ami  iiiatliciiinticH),  Faiary  X'-lOO ;  Mih»  M. 
JlcOrt'^jor,  nalnry  X'17u;  HUhn  DounhiM,  mlnry  .C17'i  ;  Mihm  (iillifK,  nalary  JCIUO. 

ScMciicc  :  (Joo.  M.  TlioiriHon.  j)rnwirin:  Air.  JIuttoii  and  aHHiKlantM.  Tfachcrn  of  t-xtra  claiMes — 
Muuic  :  McHdainon  AViiitc,  W'ilmnt,  and  Spooiier.  SiiigiMg:  Mm.  White.  Dancing  and  Calinlhenici : 
Mr.  Ki'lly.     (!\innnslic8  :   Mr.  ()»i'ar  David. 

3.  Xumher  of  Pupils. 
AvWHfjo  daily  attondnnco,  1878:  First  quarter,  114;  Kecond  quarter,   123;  third  quarter,  119; 
fourth    (luiirter,   122.     Number  of  pupils  on  roll  lor  tho  month  of  December,  1878:  132;  average 
daily  allt'ndanco  :  122. 

4.  Allcndiincr  lUliirns  for  the  past  Five   Years. 
Abstract   of  atteudaiico  returna  for  the  past  five  years  :  For  187-1,  139  ;  1S75,  109  ;  187G,  193  ; 
1877,  168 ;  1878,  132. 

5.  Ages  of  Pupils. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  December,  1878,  were — Under  ten  years  of  age,  2  ;  over  ten  and  under 
fifteen  years,  99  ;  over  fifteen  and  under  eighteen  years,  29  ;  over  eighteen  years,  2. 

G.  Classes. 
The  classes  into  which  the  pupils  were  arranged  were  as  follows :    A,   B,  Ci.,  Cii.,  Di.,  Dii. 
The  subjects  of  study  were, — 

Class    A.  Enulish,  history,  geography,  science,  mathematics,  French,  German,  Latin,  drawing. 
Class    B.  English,  history,  geography,  .science,  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  German,  drawing, 

writing,  needlework. 
Classes  Ci.  and  Cri.     English,    geography,    botany,    history,    arithmetic,    French,    drawing, 

writing,  needlework. 
Class  Di.  English,    history,    geography,  object-lessons,    arithmetic,  French,  drawing,  writing, 

needlework. 
Class  Dii.  Same  as  I)i.,  with  the  exception  of  French  and   drawing.     Extra  time  given   to 
English  and  writing. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  wore — A,  13  ;  B,  26  ;  Ci.,  Si ;  Cii.,  27 ;  D,  31. 

Time-table. 


FOKlt. 

Horns. 

MO'DAT. 

TCESDAT. 

Wedkesdat. 

Thuesdat. 

Fbidat. 

DWision       A. 

a.m. 

1 

Aritlimetic 

Grammar 

Milton 

Arithmetic 

Grammar. 

2 

Botany 

French 

Physiography... 

Botany 

French. 

3 

Histoi-y 

Algebra 

French 

History 

Algebra. 

p.m. 

1 

Latin 

Euclid 

Latin 

Latin 

Euclid. 

2 

Geography 

Drawing 

Composition    ... 

Geography 

Drawing. 

Division        B. 

a.m. 

1 

Grammar 

Botany 

French 

Grammar 

Botany. 

2 

History 

Composition    ... 

Shakespeare    ... 

History 

Writing. 

3 

Euclid 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

EucUd 

Algebra. 

p.m. 

1 

German 

French 

German 

German 

French. 

2 

Geography 

Drawing 

Needlework     . . . 

Geography 

Drawing. 

Division      Ci. 

a.m. 

1 

Grammar 

French 

Botany 

Grammar 

French. 

2 

History 

Geography 

... 

History 

Geography. 

3 

Arithmetic 

... 

... 

p.m. 

1 

Etymology  and 
Dictation 

Header 

Composition    . . . 

Etymology        or 
Dictation 

Reader. 

2 

Writing 

Drawing 

Needlework  and 
Poetry 

Writing 

Needlework      and 
Poetry. 

Division    Cll. 

a.m. 

1 

French 

Grammar 

Object-lesson  ... 

French 

Drawing. 

2 

History 

Spelling         and 
Dictalion 

Composition    or 
Class  Singing 

History 

Grammar. 

3 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

p.m. 

1 

Geography 

Reader 

Needlework  and 
Poetry 

Geography 

Reader. 

2 

Writing 

French 

Writing 

Spelling  and  Dic- 
tation 

Needlework    and 
Poetry. 

Division       D. 

a.m. 

1 

History 

French             or 
Grammar 

Object-lesson  or 
Composition 

History 

French,  or  Spelling 
and  Dictation. 

2 

Geography 

Header 

Class  Singing  ... 

Geography 

Reader. 

3 

Aritlimetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

p.m 

1 

Needlework  cud 
Poetrv 

Grammar 

Reader 

Needlework    and 
Poetry 

Grammar. 

2 

Writing" 

Drawing 

Spelling        and 
Dictation 

Writing 

Spelling  and  Dic- 
tation. 

7.  E.vaminers. 
Special  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  examine  the  whole  school  annually. 
[Copies  of  reports  on  the  Girls'  High  School  by  Mr.  F.  Chapman,  Mr.  D.  Petrie,  and  Professor  Shand, 
received. — Sec.  E.  Com.] 
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8.   Srliolarsliipi. 
There  are  no  seholarKhips  in  connection  with  the  High  School  ;  but  the  Otago  Education  Board 
has  during  tlio  year  established  twelve  Bcliolar.ships,  six  of  which  are  junior  and  six  senior.     In  con- 
nection witii  the  senior  scholarships,  it  is  made  a  condition  that  the  holders  shall  attend  the  Dunedin 
High  .School  (Boys'  or  Girls',  as  the  case  may  be)  during  the  latter  two  years  of  their  tenure. 

0.  Boarding  Department. 
The  boarding  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  BIrs.  Burn,  who  is  assisted  in  her 
duties  by  a  well-qualified  resident  governess.  The  terms  are — Day  boarders,  £3  per  quarter;  weekly 
boarders  (without  washin;;),  £10  10s.  ])er  quarter  ;  resident  boarders  (including  washing),  £13  28.  6d. 
per  quarter — exclusive  of  day-school  fees.  DuriuK  the  la.st  quarter  of  1878  there  were  lifleen  pupil- 
boarders,  of  whom  one  was  from  Wellington,  one  from  Canterbury,  and  one  from  Southland. 

10.  School  Fees. 
The  fees  charged  for  pupils  in  the  day  school  are — Day  pupils  (ordinary  course),  senior,  £2  IDs- 
per  quarter ;  junior,  ditto,  £2  per  quarter.  Extras — Piano  :  Mrs.  White,  £3  3s.  per  quarter  ;  Mrs- 
Wilmot,  £2  2s.  per  quarter  ;  Mrs.  Spooner,  £2  2s.  per  quarter.  Singing:  Two  half-hour  lessons  per 
week,  £3  3s.  per  quarter  ;  two  one-hour  lessons  per  week,  £5  5s.  per  quarter.  Gymnastics  :  lOs.  Cd. 
per  quarter.     Daucing:  £1  lis.  Gd.  per  quarter. 

11.  School  Buildings,  Library,  ^'c. 

The  present  school  buildings  are  quite  unsuitable,  and  are  so  situated  that  there  never  can  be  a 
playground,  worthy  of  the  name,  attached  to  them. 

A  library  was  subscribed  for  by  the  girls  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school.  The  Education 
Board  subsidized,  in  books,  the  amount  subscribed  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  £1.  The  number  of  books 
is  now  500. 

There  is  no  museum  or  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  school,  but  the  use  of  the  laboratory 
belonging  to  the  Boys'  School  is  granted  when  necessary. 

There  are  also  belonging  to  the  school  the  following  appliances  :  (n.)  A  complete  apparatus  for  a 
course  of  lessons  on  heat.  (6.)  A  geological  cabinet  (specially  prepared  in  London),  (c.)  A  cabinet 
for  object-lessons,  (rf.)  Botanical,  zoological,  physiological,  geological,  and  other  diagrams,  (c )  A 
full  supply  of  maps.  (/)  Two.^globes.  (y.)  Models  of  conic  sections,  mechanical  powers,  and 
drawing  casts  and  models. 

12.  Income  and  Expenditure. 

The  general  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1878,  is 
included  in  the  statement  given  under  Boys'  High  School. 

H. — ISTEnCAHGILL    GlELS'    HlGH    ScHOOL. 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  Board. 
Sib, —  Invercargill,  10th  March,  1879. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  17th  ultimo,  requesting 
information  relative  to  matters  contained  in  the  schedule  accompanying  it,  and  in  reply  to  inform 
you,— 

1.  There  are  at  present  in  the  luTercargill  Girls'  High  School  no  copy  of  prospectus  or  time- 
tables. 

2.  The  school  was  opened  on  10th  of  February,  1879. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  lady-principal  are  to  teach  the  first,  or  highest,  class,  and  generally  to 
superintend  the  school. 

4.  List  of  teachers,  as  under  : — 

Salary. 
Lady-principal,  Miss  Hood         ...  ...  ...  ...         £400  per  annum. 

First  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Atkins  ...  ...  ...         £225  „ 

Second  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Millne       ...  ...  ...         £200  ,, 

Qualifications  :  Miss  Hood  is  qualified  to  impart  a  first-class  education  ;  Miss  Atkins  to  teach 
English  and  arithmetic.     Miss  Millue  is  capable  of  imparting  instruction  in  languages. 

5.  There  is  no  library  or  museum  attached  to  the  institution  ;  and  no  laboratory,  cabinets  of 
scientific  apparatus,  drawing  models,  or  diagrams,  but  simply  a  few  school  maps. 

6.  The  school  opened  with  a  roll  of  fifty-seven  pupils,  which  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

7.  One  pupil  resides  away  from  home.     Xoue  reside  beyond  the  provincial  district. 

I  have,  &c., 
The  Secretary,  F.  NriTEn, 

Koyal  Commission  on  University  and  Higher  Education.  Secretary,  High  School  Board. 


IX.— ENDOWMENTS   FOR   EELIGIOUS,   IXDUSTEIAL,   AND   ENGLISH   EDUCATION 

OF   BOTH   EACES,   ETC. 

A. — Theee  Ki>'gs  and  othee  Wesletan  E>-dow3ie>-ts  nf  Aucklaxd. 
(See  Appendix  YI. — B.,  Wesley  College.) 

B. — St.  3Iaet'b,  Nokth  Shore,  ArcKXAxn  (Eoman  Catholic). 
(See  evidence  of  Eev.  H.  J.  Fynes.) 
Estate  valued  at  £4,000.    Income,  £40  per  annum.    Sum  in  hand,  £1S0.     Operations  have  ceased 
for  several  years. 
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C— St.  .Stei'ukn'h,  PAnxKir,,  ArcKr.AND  (Cnnncii  or  E»ai,Ann). 
Slii/nnrnt  J'lirniilinl  hi/  Jtrv.  Jl.  Jiiiiroiri. 

Number  of  floholarg  during  lh«  hut  lCi;/lit  }  mm.— 1871,  10;  lft72,  2:);  187:1,  2«  ;  1874,  3.1; 
1875,  US;  187(!,  :tl  (llio  cliildi-oii  of  tlio  Miiori  llicolofjicnl  Btiidciitn  left  with  tlicir  jmrotilH  at  tlio  end 
of  tlio  yi'ftr  ISTfi,  and  diil  iiol  vrluiii,  wliicli  iici-oiiiitH  lor  tlio  Hiimllcr  iiiiiiil)ur  of  |)U[)ilH  in  1870); 
1K77,  It;  lH7b,  .'>,'i :  iiIho  two  Iciiniiti';  trmluM  mid  lodging  at  llio  inHlitutioii,  Tlio  total  uuuibcr 
admitted  to  I'Vlinmry  KUli,  1S7!»;   lli). 

Jlii/Zirst  yniiilirr. — Tlipro  liiivo  lircn  eleven  now  lioyB  ndniiltrd  alrendy  tliis  <|uartpr.  Tlio  attondanco 
on  l'"eliriiaiy  IDlli  was  1";  I'Miniary  lllli,r);(;  ami  eij^lit  morn  of  last  ycar'n  McholarH  aro  expected 
during  the  wecit,  wliicli  will  give  n.s  a  liiglier  number  than  wo  liave  had  before. 

yt(/r.i — From  niv  lo  cigliloeii  ycarH. 

Jlii)hrsl  Stiiiiiliiiil  of  Juliirii/tiiii  rrarlinl. — IJrading  :  Koyal  Ifeader,  Standard  VI.  Aritlimctic': 
Vulgar  and  deeiinal  fractions,  bills  of  parfels,  practice,  proportion  and  mensnration.  (Jcograpliy  : 
l)0Hcriptive,  nialheinatical,  and  jdivNical ;  iiinp-ilrawiiig.  (Jramniar  nMiglisli)  :  I'ariiing  and  analysit, 
English  eoniposition,  letter-writing,  dictation,  and  object-lcMsons.     Drawing. 

School  Accommodalion. — 0  ood. 

Occupation  of  Jioi/s  irliilc  at  the  Inslilulioii. — Hiao  at  G  n.ra.  ;  sweep  bedrooms,  kc.  Bible  reading 
and  prayers,  from  7  to  7. DO.  JJrcakfast,  7.30.  (Jeneral  work  connected  witli  the  school,  from  8  to  9. 
School  liour.'j,  from  1)  io  12,  and  from  2  to  4.  Dinner  at  1.  Tea  at  5.  Play  houre,  from  12  to  1, 
4  to  5,  and  from  5.30  to  7  evening.  Lessons,  from  7  to  8.  Prayers  at  8.  All  expected  to  be  in  bed 
at  10. 

Food. — Breakfa.st:  Bread  and  dripping  with  tea,  milk  and  sugar.  Dinner:  Meat  and  potatoes 
(pudding  on  Sundays).     Tea:  Bread  and  butter  with  tea,  sugar  and  milk. 

Clothing. — Mostly  provided  by  th(>  parent.s  and  friends,  the  remainder  by  the  manager. 

Habits. — Xaturaily  slovenly,  but  amenable  to  discipline. 

Oeneral  Jlralth. — (tood. 

Who  and  what  arc  the  Scholars .' — ^Maoris  and  half-easte.^,  from  all  parts  of  the  North  Island  ;  at 
the  present  time  mostly  Maoris,  .sons  of  Native  chiefs,  children  of  Natives  in  whom  the  Government 
are  interested  ;  some  who  live  a  long  distance  from  any  school  ;  orphans  and  sons  of  Native  pastors. 

Management,  Stajf\  ijv.,  and  Salaries. — Trustees,  manager,  master,  and  assistant  ma.^ter  in  the 
morning.  The  assistant  has  £00  per  ainium,  paid  from  Church  jMissionary  Society's  funds  ;  master, 
£140  per  annum  (£100  from  Government  and  £10  from  estate)  ;  assistant  master,  £G0  per  annum  for 
tlio  morning.  The  master  has  his  house  and  firing  provided  for  taking  charge  of  institution  and  care 
of  boys  out  of  school  hours. 

liecenuc.—£\'6  per  head  per  year  is  paid  by  Government  to  manager  for  all  boys  sent  or  approved 
of  by  them.  The  Government  also  pay  £100  per  year  towards  the  master's  salary.  The  remainder  ia 
obtained  from  rents  of  land  belonging  to  the  institution  and  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

What  becomes  of  the  £oi/.t  ichen  thci/  leave  School. — Several  have  been  apprenticed  to  trades,  and 
have  given  satisfaction ;  two  are  at  present  in  the  Government  service  ;  others  have  returned  to  their 
friends  ;  and  ten  have  died. 

How  the  Institution  could  he  improved  by  an  Additional  Grant,  or  if  more  Funds  toere  available. — The 
assistant  master  should  be  employed  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  as  the  Native  pupils 
cannot  be  depended  on.  An  intelligent  middle-aged  woman  should  be  appointed  to  assist  in  taking 
charge  of  smaller  boys,  etc. 

Wants. — A  lavatory,  bath-room,  and  wash-house  are  required.  The  cooking  apparatus  is  deficient 
(a  large  kitchen  range  is  very  much  needed).  There  is  not  enough  water  during  the  dry  season.  The 
dormitories  are  insufficient  for  the  increased  number  of  scholars.     A  gymnasium  also  ia  wanted. 

D. — PovEETT  Bat  Nativb  School  (Chuech  of  Exgla>-ii). 
Letter  from  Iie».   W.  L.   Williams  to  Secretarij  to  Roijal  Commission. 
Sj2  —  Gisborne,  19th  February,  1S79. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  addressed  to  the  trustees 
of  Poverty  Bay  Native  School,  and  requesting  them  to  furnish,  for  the  information  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  IJnivcrsity  and  Higher  Education,  a  statement  as  to  the  condition,  value,  and  applica- 
tion of  any  such  endowment  or  grants  made  in  favour  of  Poverty  Bay  Native  School. 

Assuming  that  the  property  with  reference  to  which  information  is  sought  is  that  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Waerengahika  Native  School  Trust,"  which  was  a  gift  from  the  aboriginal 
natives  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  body  commonly  known  as  the  Church  of  England  (and  not  a 
grant  from  the  public  estate),  and  for  which  I  am  one  of  the  trustees,  I  would,  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees,  respectfuUv  ask  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners  to  refer  them  to  certain  papers  which 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  as  these  contain  a  full  history  of  the  trust  property  up  to  -SOth 
June,  1875.     The  papers  I  refer  to  are  these : — 

1.  Second  Eeport  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  and  Nature  of  Ti-ust  Estates 
for  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Purposes,  dated  30th  June,  1869,  and  marked  A.-5a,  pages 
laud  2. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  Native  schools,  1872,  marked  F.-5,  page  o. 

3.  Eeport  and  Proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  Te  Ante 
College  and  other  Educational  Trust  Estates.     1875,  No.  5,  pages  29-37. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  above  named,  I  beg  leave  to  enclose 
an  abstract  of  the  accounts  from  30th  June,  1875,  to  30th  June,  1878. 

The  Commissioners  will  see  from  the  information  now  submitted  to  them — 

1.  That  the  estate  is  let  for  £±00  per  annum,  and  that  the  lease  will  expire  on  2oth  March,  1SS7 ; 

2.  That  the  estate  is  now  clear  of  debt,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  rent  has  been  applied  towards 
the  support  of  the  Native  Girls'  School,  Napier,  at  which  a  number  of  girls  from  the  Poverty  Bay- 
District  have  been  pupils ; 

8— H.  1.     (Ap.) 
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3.  Tliat  rin  tlie  SOlIi  of  Juno  last  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  £410  13s.  Si. 

I  may  add  that  it  \n  the  intention  of  the  trustees,  as  soon  as  there  may  be  sufficient  funds  for 
building,  to  get  a  good  school  for  Native  children  established  in  the  district  in  which  the  trust  is 
situated.  1  have,  ic, 

Eer.  W.  J.  llabcns,  W.  L.  Willtams. 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

The  TnrsTEE.9  in  Account  with  the  WAEnKNT.AniKA.  Native  School  TnusT  from  30th  June,  1875, 

to  30th  June,  1878. 


1876.                               BeeelpU.  £  s.  d. 

March  25.  To  rent  onn  voir  mid  iutcrost  ...  401  0  8 

I'ropcods  of  sale  of  cattle  and 

interest     ...             ...  ...  121  18  4 


1876.  Expenditure, 

Morcli  25.   By  liqiiidnlion  of  debt     ... 

Native  Girls'  School,  Napier 


£  a.  d. 
an  18  4 
201    6    8 


£523     5     0 


187C. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

JJov.    11. 

To  lialf-vcar'a  rent,  duo  25lh  Sep- 

tember, 1876 

200 

0 

0 

Half -vear's  reut,  duo  25tli  Marcb, 

1877         

200 

0 

0 

1877. 

Juno    30. 

five  months'   interest   on  £109 

133.  2cl.  to  date      ... 

3 

i 

0 

One  month's  interest   on   £200 

to  dale     ... 

1 

3 

4 

£101 

7 

4 

£523 


Memo,  of  Liabilitiet. 

£     s.  d. 

Balance  debt    ...             ...             ...     68    3  9 

Six  months'  interest  on  £268  3s.  9d.      9    7  9 

Six  months'  interest  on  £277  lis.  6d.      9  14  3 


£87  5    9 

1876.  £  «.   d. 

Nov.     11.   By  liquidation  of  debt    ...             ...  90  6  10 

1877. 

Juno    30.        Balance  at  intcrcet  at  6  per  cent.  314  0    6 


1877.  £     9-   it- 

Juno    30.  To  balance        ...  ...  ...     314    0    6 

Oct.      17.        Kent  due  25th  September,  pur 

Graham  and  Co.     ...  ...     200    0    0 

1878. 
June    30.         Interest  on  £31 1  Oa.  Gd.,  for  one  | 

year  21  19     8  [ 

Interest  on  £100,  for  2i9  days...         4  15    6  , 


1877. 
Oct.      23.   By  Native  Girls'  School,  Napier 

1878. 
June     30.         Balance 


£404    7    4 

£     s.   d. 
100    0    0 

440  13    8 


£540  15    8 


£540  IS    8 


W.  L.  "Williams, 

For  the  Trustees. 

E.— "Wang AN u I  Ixdusteial  Scnooi.. 

Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Wellington  (xcith  Enclosures)  to  Secretary  to  Royal  Commission. 
SiK, —  "Wanganui,  March  14th,  1879. 

I  have  the  lionour  f  o  forward  the  information  required  by  your  letters  of  January  27th  and 
February  17tli,  concerning  the  Wanganui  Collegiate  School.  I  am,  however,  unable  to  supply  answers 
to  all  liie  questions.  j\Jy  inability  to  do  so  has  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
trustees  were  obliged,  rather  suddenly,  to  part  with  the  headmaster  early  last  year  during  term  time. 

The  present  trustees  had  no  connection  with  the  iustitutiou  at  its  foundation.  They  are  trustees 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  the  school  ia 
open  to  all  races. 

During  the  latter  half  of  last  year  there  were  two  masters,  G.  E.  Saunders,  Esq.,  and  G.  Ansen, 
Esq.,  both  graduates  of  the  "University  of  Cambridge. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  headmaster  are  such  as  are  usual  in  schools  such  as  this  is. 

The  school  is  at  present  a  day  school. 

The  schoolrooms  have  just  been  completed.  Hitherto,  from  want  of  funds,  the  school  has  been 
carried  ou  under  great  disadvantages. 

I  herewith  enclose  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  the  reports  of  examinations  by 
S.  J.  Fitzherbert,  Esq ,  a  graduate  of  the  "University  of  Cambridge,  and  "W.  H.  Barnicoat,  Esq., 
barrister. 

I  also  forward  a  statement  of  accounts  from  the  agent,  E.  Churton,  Esq. 

I  have,  &c., 

Eev.  "W.  J.  Habens,  Secretary  to  Commission.  0.  "WELLnfOToy. 


Attendance. — Average  daily  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1878,  36  ; 
boys  over  eleven,  22  ;  boys  under  eleven,  14. 

Boarders. — Arrangements  made  by  parents  with  regard  to  boys  residing  at  a  distance. 

Scale,  of  Charijes. — Boys  over  eleven,  £7  per  annum ;  boys  under  eleven,  £6  per  annum. 

Oronnds,  Buildings,  tj'c. — Tlie  school  ground  consists  of  about  three  acres  (including  playground 
and  cricket  reserve).     A  new  schoolhoiise  has  been  erected  and  is  almost  ready  for  occupation. 

Arrangement  of  Classes,  Subjects  taught,  ij'c. — The  subject-matter  taught  has  included  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  the  ordinar}'  branches  of  English  instruction — English  grammar  and  the 
analysis  of  sentence.^,  geography  (physical  and  political),  and  English  history.  The  sixth  form 
are  reading  Cwsar,  Virgil,  and   Horace,   together  with  elementary  Latiu  compositiou,  and   Greek 
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nccidonco,  with  vory  cli'inonlnry  cxorfiMcu.  In  miitlKMimlic'*  llip  iimlruotion  embraeoH  nrllhtnetic, 
iili,'(il)f;i,  mill  lOin'litl  -only  iiiic  Imy  Imn  luicii  roadiii;;  IrinoiiKnmlry.  Tiin  ronriiiiiii;;  I'oriiii  of  iIil-  uppur 
Bolidol  iii't>  ill  11  MKirc  <ir  loss  uiiviini'(<il  Mliitc  in  llm  iiliovd  Hiil)ji<i-tH  with  liio  cxi'i'ijlion  <if  (rrucii. 

'i'lid  hiwor  Hi'luiol  ImvH  arc  worliin^  ill  ihTloiiMiniiH  iind  vocahilhirioH  (witli  exorciHon)  found  in 
Smith's  l.,itiii  I'liiKipiii,"  I'liil  I.,  thi>  (dciiK'Mliiry  riih'H  of  iirilhiiiolir,  mid  iho  Kiit^liMJi  HuhjocU 
j'luinicnilcd  ill  Ihii  iipiior  diviHioii  wiihoiil.  ihn  iiimlyHiH  of  HoatViKroH.  Miip-dniwing  in  ouilivtttcd  ill 
both  divi.sioiiMof  liii<  Hi'hool.rtiid  iiii  I'iii^liHli  CHsay  is  expuulud  from  timu  to  tiino. 

Wnniiamii,  '-»Slh  Fobniary,  lS7i).  G.  K.  Sau.vdkus. 

JH.eaminers'  Reporln. 

At  tho  iTi'iMit  oxniniiintiou  of  llio  Industrial  S,'!iool  1  nut  papers  to  J.  Peat  in  Sallust  (.lufurlha) 
and  Vir^'il  (Ho(di«  I.  iiiul  I!.).  IIis  papeiv  in  WalluNl,  wcro  only  niodfratc,  and  ho  eceined  in  Homo 
iiiHtaiK'CH  to  translalo  in  a  reoklcHs  wiiy,  without  fully  uiidcrHtaiidinfj  tho  |)asna;;o  ho  wan  rundoriiig. 
In  Virf^il,  hnwcvcr,  ho  did  very  tnuidi  Ix-ttcr,  and  his  traiislulion  of  one  jiaasago  wan  c!£cecMlini;]y  ),'ood. 

Ill  lloniro  (Siippiiic  OdoM,  Hooks  I.  and  II.)  I  oxamined  Urid^'o,  Peat,  Tripo,  Pawson,  and  Maiiloy, 
whom  I  hiivo  plared  in  order  of  merit.  Tho  tirst  three  woro  eloso  toj,'othor,  and  idiowed  up  highly 
miti.st'iu-tory  papii'.s ;  ih(>  last  twcJ  did  very  fairly;  and  I  was  muLdi  jjleasod  with  tho  paporn  in  thia 
Biibjoit.  in  every  ease  1  i;avo  questions  rehilin;?  to  the  fjijographieiil  and  historical  alluBiona  contained 
in  tho  passaijcs  set,  and  those  were  answered  tolenibly  well. 

Jn  ecnudusiuii,  1  think  that  tho  rcaults  of  my  exaiiiiiuUion  as  a  whole  are  decidedly  creditable  to 
the  pupils  and  masters  of  the  school. 

"Wangauui,  lOth  .January,  la78.  Samuel  J.  Fitziieebkrt. 

My  Lokd,—  Wanf;anui,  1st  January,  1S79. 

At  tiie  request  of  IMr.  Saunders,  I  have  examined  (by  papers)  the  scholars  in  tho  upper 
division  of  the  \Van;;auui  Endowed  School  in  ICnijlish  history,  grammar,  and  geojiraphy,  and  I  now 
enclose  lists  showing  tho  marks  gained  in  each  subject,  and  the  order  of  merit  of  tho  different 
papers  sent  in. 

The  English  history  paper  extended  over  a  lon^  period.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
tho  questions  were  selected  from  all  paits  of  tho  English  history,  I  think  that  tlie  papers  were  on  the 
whole  very  good.  The  full  marks  for  grammar  were  120,  and  the  marks  gained  will  show  that  there 
were  many  good  papers.  Very  few  gained  marks  for  their  answers  to  tho  last  two  questions.  Tho 
last  question  was  not  answered  absoliiiely  correctly  by  any  one. 

Jlost  boys  answered  all  the  ciuestions  in  tho  geography  paper.  The  answers  to  this  paper  were,  as 
a  rule,  good.  1  umlerstaiul  that  a  special  prize  is  given  lor  drawing  the  map  from  memory.  I  was  asked 
to  set  a  map  of  Iliiido.<<tan,  South  America,  or  Greece,  and  chose  South  America.  Bridge's  map  is  tho 
best,  and  John  Peat's  next.  Some  of  the  maps  sent  in  were  very  well  done,  and  I  am  satisfied  could 
only  havo  bccni  drawn  by  boys  who  had  taken  considerable  pains  in  preparing  themselves  before  the 
examination. 

All  my  papers  have  been  well  answered  by  a  majoritj-  of  the  boys,  and  fairly  by  almost  all. 

The  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Wellington,  I  have,  <fce., 

"W'anganui.  W.  H.  Baknicoat. 

Et:cEiPTS  and  ExpExniTtrnE  of  the  "WvyGAxn  Ixdusthial  School  TeusteiiS  for  the  Year  1S7S. 

Seccipts. 
Kent  of  liiiul  ... 
Pupils' foi-s  from  1st  July 
Compensation  fjr  land  taken  for  railway    . 
Inti-rest  on  ditto  (Bank  depo-sit)  ... 


£      s.  d. 

690     5  1 

li  15  0 

595     0  0 

21  15  3 


£1,383  15    4 


Expenditure.  £  s.  d. 

Salaries  of  masters        ...              ...              ...  416  3  4 

Feueing  plargvoimd,  &e.              ...              ...  90  G  2 

Repaii-s  of  seliool  and  house        ...              ...  It  3  G 

Insuranee        ...              ...              ...               ...  8  10  0 

Rates  (£16  63.  to  be  paid  by  tenants)        ...  18  0  0 

Prizes              ...              ...              ...              ...  7  0  0 

Advertising  contracts,  printing,  &o.           ...  16  3  4 

Paid  towards  improving  cricket-ground     ...  10  10  0 

Auction  expenses  on  sale  oi;  leases,  £3-15  ...  27  8  0 

„                 „             „       £158  ...  15  G  3 
J.  Henson's  compensation  for  buildings  and 

resigning  lease           ...             ...              ...  225  0  0 

Interest  till  date  of  payment      ...             ...  18  10  6 

Surveyor  for  plan  of  sections      ...              ...  11  19  6 

Levelling  and  fencing  for  new  schoolhouse  42  2  0 

Surveyor         ...             ...              ...              ...  5  0  0 

Advance  to  contractor  on  contract,  £936  ...  400  0  0 
E.  Churton's  commission  (1  per  cent.)  on 
negotiating  sale  of  land  for  railway  pur- 
poses          ...             ...             ...              ...  6  0  0 

E.  Churton's  coqimission  (5  per  cent.)  on 

amount  coUected,  £763            ...             ...  38  3  0 

£1,370  5  7 


Wangauui,  6th  March,  1879. 


E.  Chueton,  Agent. 


F. — Te  Aute,  Waikaeapa,  and  Otaki  E.states. 

Lef/er  from  iJie  Bisltop  of  Wellington  {with  Enclosure)  to  Secretari/  to  Boi/al  Commission. 
Sir,—  Wanganui,  25th  March,  1879. 

Eeferriug  to  your  letters  of  January  29tli,  asking  for  information  concerning  the  various 
school  estates  mentioned  by  you,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows : — 

With  reference  to  Wauganul  Estate,  I  forwarded  to  you  the  report  of  Mr.  Churton,  the  agent.     I 
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have  only  to  add  that  the  rents  derived  from  the  estate  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  support  of  tho 
Bcliool. 

Te  Autc.—l  euclose  a  memorauduin  forwarded  to  me  by  tho  Rev.  Samuel  Williamsi,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  all  particulars  coiincctfd  with  the  To  Aute  Estate.  I  may  here  uieutiou  that  Parlia- 
iiifutary  Papers  contain  very  full  iiiforinatiou  in  reference  to  this  estate. 

PoV//-»n.— Tiie  I'oriruaEstate  consists  of  500  acre.i  of  rou;,'h  undulating  land.  It  is  now  leased 
at  a  rental  of  £7.'>  per  aiiiiuin.  The  money  received  is  invested  in  landed  securitieg,  for  tiie  ])urpope  of 
allowing  it  to  aecuinuhito  to  provide  a  fund  sullicient  to  enable  the  trustees  to  establish  a  college. 
Very  full  particulars  of  all  fuuds  connected  with  this  estate  have  been  recently  supplied  to  tho  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  aru  contained  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament. 

Wuirarapa.—'\'\\i-rii  are  two  sciiool  estates  at  AVairarapa.  Papawai  consists  of  400  acres.  Tho 
greater  part  of  this  is  bush  and  swamp  land,  but  the  rest  is  open.  It  is  let  at  a  rental  of  £35  per 
annum  for  ten  years,  with  covenants  to  clear  and  fence.  Kaikokirikiri  consists  of  190  acres  of  open 
land.  It  was  let  in  ISGS  for  twenty-one  years.  The  present  rent  is  £30  per  annum,  but  will  be  £40 
per  annum  for  the  last  seven  years.     There  is  a  covenant  to  fence  the  whole  estate. 

A  Maori  boarding-school  was  at  one  time  carried  on  in  connection  with  tiiesc  estates.  At  present 
the  rents  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  with  a  view  to  future  operation.s. 

Olaki. — The  several  Crown  grants  connected  with  the  Otaki  Estate  comprise  about  580  acres. 
By  far  the  greater  part  originally  consisted  of  swamps  and  sandhills,  of  which  the  Native  owners  could 
make  no  use.  It  is  now  enclosed,  and  chiefly  under  grass.  It  is  let  at  a  rental  of  £200  per  annum. 
The  i)roceecls  are  expended  in  paying'  the  schoolmaster's  salary  and  supporting  the  school.  There  are 
on  the  estate  a  schoolhouse,  schoolrooms,  a  dwelling-house,  and  a  barn  and  small  cottage.  These 
buildings  were  erected  more  than  twenty-eight  years  ago.  There  is  at  present  only  a  day  school.  The 
boarding-school  was  closed  some  years  ago,  alter  tweut\'  years'  existence,  for  want  of  funds. 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  in  reference  to  all  these  estates,  that  I  am  wholly  unqualified  to  give  any  opioion 
as  to  their  value,  and  must  therefore  decline  to  make  any  guesses  on  such  a  subject. 

1  have,  &c., 

Eev.  "W.  J.  Habeus,  Secretary  to  Royal  Commission,  O.  WELLDfOToy. 

AVellinston. 


A  Statement  for  the  information  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Te  Ante  School  Estate. 

The  several  Crown  grants  in  connection  with  this  estate  contain  in  all  7,000  acres,  comprising 
parts  of  high  ranges  and  undulating  hills,  with  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land,  which  has  all  heen 
fenced  with  totara  posts  and  wire,  and  a  portion  of  it  subdivided  into  paddocks. 

About  400  acres  are  covered  with  bush  and  scrub  ;  about  1,200  acres  are  under  English  grass 
(mostly  surface-sown)  ;  and  the  rest  has  more  or  less  fern  upon  it,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  grass. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  very  dry  -weather  w  hich  has  prevailed  in  llawke's  Bay  for  the  last  two  years 
has  destroyed  a  considerable  pro])ortion  of  the  English  grasses,  more  particularly  on  the  hills. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  variable,  some  of  it  being  very  good,  whilst  other  parts  are  very 
inferior,  the  greater  portion  being  second-class  land. 

The  value  of  the  property  I  consider  to  be  on  an  average  of  about  £3  per  acre  with  improvements, 
exclusive  of  the  school  buildings  and  my  own  residence,  which  are  wortii  about  £4,000. 

AVe  have  at  the  ])resent  time  thirty-sis  scholars  (boarders) — twenty-seven  Natives  and  half-castes 
and  nine  Enjilish,  besides  one  boy  who  is  to  arrive  immediately,  and  two  who  are  abseut  on  sick  leave. 
The  English  bovs  are  sous  of  poor  people  Avho  are  unable  to  maintain  their  children. 

Te  Aute,  14th  March,  1879.  Sasil.  "Williams. 

G. — "Wesletan  Eeseuve,  "Wellingtok. 
Letter  from  the  Hev.  the  Chairman  of  the  Trust  to  Secretary  to  Soi/al  Commission. 

Sir,—  Wellington,  26th  February,  1879. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  29th  January,  requiring  me  to 
forward  to  you  a  statement  as  to  the  condition,  value,  and  application  of  any  endowments  or  grants 
made  in  favour  of  Weslevau  educational  institutions  iu  Wellington. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  Wel- 
lington Wesleyan  education  property  : — 

In  the  year  1852  a  grant  of  laud  amounting  to  73  acres  1  rood  22  perches,  adjoining  the  Wel- 
lington Town  Belt  and  Botanic  Gardens,  was  made  by  Sir  George  Grey,  then  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  to  the  Wesleyan  Church,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Maoris, 
destitute  Europeans,  and  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  master,  lack  of  necessary  fuuds,  disastrous  effects  of  Maori 
King  movement  and  war  on  existing  Native  schools,  transfer  of  governing  power  in  Wesleyan  Church 
from  London  to  these  colonies,  and  the  probability  of  the  estate  being  sold  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, were  among  the  causes  which  successively  operated  in  retarding  the  establishment  of  a  school  on 
the  reserve  as  originally  intended. 

In  18G5  70  acres  of  this  laud  were  sold  to  the  Provincial  Government  for  the  sum  of  £3,500.  Of 
this  amount  £1,150  was  paid  at  once ;  but  the  balance  of  £2,350  was  not  paid  until  1872.  Part  of  the 
proceeds  of  this  sale  was  invested  inthe  purchase  of  laud  in  the  AVelliugton  Province  ;  the  remaining 
portion  was  lent  out  at  interest. 

In  1872  the  trustees  expended  £1,200  15s.  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  school 
premises  in  Dixon  Street,  A\^cllington.  A  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  were  engaged  ;  and  a  day 
school  for  boys  and  girls  was  opened  in  January,  1873.  The  average  attendance  of  scholars  during 
the  four  years  ending  December,  1870,  was  133.  The  education  afforded  was  of  the  kind  usually 
given  at  the  common  da^'  schools  of  the  colony.  The  master  employed  >•  '*  Dresent  a  teacher  in  the 
English  High  School  ofthis  citv. 
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Tho  AVoBloyaii  Conforonco,  luivinn  rooponod  tlio  iiiMiitutiou  at  Tliroo  King»,  in  tho  Aunkland 
DiHtrit't,  f(ir  the  (•(liicatiou  of  Hcloctcil  Miiori  youUiM,  HU^;),'<'Ht('il  to  lliii  Wellington  trUMteCH  tho  pro- 
i)rit>ty  of  ("xpt'iicliii;^'  a  portion  of  llicir  annual  incoMio  in  ('(lucalini^  Hurii  Maori  hulH  an  mifjlit  bo  Mcut 
irom  Wi'lliiif^lon  lo  enjoy  (he  advantn^eH  of  (ho  contral  hc-IiooI  at  Auckland,  in  acconhinco  with  tliiH 
reooninKMidalion,  llio  tntNtccH  diMpcuMinl  with  tho  HcrvieoM  of  ihu  nuiHtiT  of  tho  mcIiooI  nt  llio  end  of 
1H7();  and  havo  Mini'o  then  (*ontinncMl  tho  day  Hchool  for  tho  inHtruction  of  yonnj^i^r  children  only, 
under  tho  i-aro  of  a  iiiiHtress  and  aHMiMtiint  teaclufr.  Tho  avora;;o  number  of  neholars  attendinR  in  1S77 
was  50 ;  hiHt  year,  17  ;  up  t<i  dale  of  proHent  year,  (10.  Tho  Balary  paid  to  the  niiHlruH*  iB  £120  por 
annum  ;  to  iiasiMtant,  .C2l.     Tho  ehildri'ii's  fecH  last  year  amounted  to  £U2  12w.  lid. 

In  ls77  tho  Num  of  £10(5  was  piiid  by  tho  truHtoos  to  'I'lireo  ICin^^n  Institution  ;  lant  year  a  further 
Huuj  of  £100  was  vot<'d  to  the  hiiiii(>  estabiishinent.  Xo  Miiori  youths  havo  aH  yet  goao  from  WoU 
linf;((in  (o  Tliree  Kinfjs.     'I'ho  .sludenls  (hero  are  exclusively  from  the  Auckland  IJistrict. 

Ap|iendcd  is  iin  es(imiito  of  (he  present  value  of  (he  school  estate,  and  a  aummary  of  incotno  and 
e\pcuditure  siuco  the  forniadon  of  (he  (runt.  1  have,  &c., 

Al.lCXANDF.n   l{i;iD, 

Hev.  \V.  .).  llabona,  Chairman  of  AVcsleyan  Kducational  Trust. 

Secretary  to  tho  Hoyal  Commission  on  Education. 

Api'noxiM.vrr.  Statemi^nt  of  Account  of  tho  Wksleyak  Education  Fukd. — Wellington, 

15th  February,  lb70. 

Dishiirtemenlt. 
Cost  of  land  unci  schoolliouse,  Dixon  Street 
Coat  of  land,  258  acres  at  Motoa 
Cost  of  luiid,  2  acres  at  Foxton    ... 
Coit  of  land  ut  Kaiwiinnvara 
Kxpenses  of   school — salaries,   cleaning,  re- 
pair?, insurance,  &c. 
Donation  to  Collego 
Education,  Three  Kings 
Loans  out  at  G  per  cent. 


Rccfiptx, 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Proooeds  of  sale  of  70  acres,  at  £50  (18G5) 

3,500 

0 

0 

Inlci'c.'t  on  same  from  date  of  eale  to  date  of 

final  pavniont 

788 

3 

4 

Interest  from  loans 

1.123 

8 

1 

Rents 

122 

13 

9 

School  fees 

730 

18 

1 

Assets. 
Cash  in  hond  and  interest  due     . 
School  in  Dixon  Street  ... 
Land  at  Motoa,  valued  at 
Lund  at  Foxton,  valued  at 
Land  at  Kaiwaranara,  valued  at. 
Land  on  Terrace,  valued  at 
Cash  on  loan   ... 


£6,565     3    3 


£      s.  d. 

176    5  4 

1,200  15  0 

600    0  0 

200     0  0 

150     0  0 

800     0  0 

2,849  10  0 

£5,876  10  4 


£      .. 

1,200  15 

258    0 

28    0 

50    0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1,909  15 
50    0 

206     0 
2,849  10 

0 
0 
0 

0 

£6,552    0 

0 

Income. 


Interest  from  loan 
Rents 


£  s.  d. 

174  0    0 

85  0    0 

£259  0    0 


H. — EoMAN  Catholic  Education  Eeseetes,  "Wellington. 

Letter  from  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Wellington  to  Secretary  to  Soi/al  Commission. 

Eeteeend  Sir, — ■  "Wellington,  17th  February,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  29tli  January,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  following  are  the 
endowments  or  grants  of  public  estate  made  in  favour  of  Koman  Catholic  schools  in  the  District  of 
AVellingtoa,  together  with  their  value  and  application : — 

Town  Section  No.  559,  "Wellington,  is  occupied  by  the  present  St.  Joseph's  Providence  buildings, 
yards,  &c. 

Town  Section  No.  48S,  "Wellington,  is  let  for  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  St.  Josepb's  Providence, 
at  a  rental  of  £30  per  annum. 

Section  No.  3S,  Tawa  Flat,  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  part  in  grass  and  part  in  bush, 
let  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  Wellington  for  £36  per  annum. 

I  have,  &c., 


Eev.  W.  J.  Habens, 


FHAycis  Eedwood,  Bp. 


Secretary  to  Eoyal  Commission  on  University  and  Higher  Education,  Wellington. 

I. — MoTUEKA  Estate,  Nelson  (Chuech  of  England). 

(a.)  Letter  (with  Enclosure^  from  Bishop  of  Nelson  to  Secretary  to  Eoi/al  Commission. 

Sir, —  Nelson,  25th  March,  1879. 

I  beg  to  forward  the  last  report  of  the  Whakarewa  Estate,  which  w.as  laid  before  the  Synod 
of  this  diocese,  of  which  I  am  trustee.  It  will,  I  think,  give  all  the  information  required,  along  with 
the  following  facts.  The  facts  are  briefly  these  :  The  income  is  about  £330,  and  will  not  be  much 
more,  as  land  at  Motueka  has  diminished  in  value  owing  to  floods. 

There  is  a  master,  who  is  ably  assisted  in  his  work  by  his  wife.  His  work  is  well  done.  Five 
girls  are  boarded.  Two  boys,  and  a  few,  but  irregular,  day  scholars.  The  attendance  is  extremely 
irregular. 

The  cost  of  tuition  (£190),  board  and  clothing,  and  collection  of  the  rents  of  forty  holdings, 
amounts  altogether  to  £350  more  than  the  actual  income.  At  present,  for  this  year,  the  excess  of 
expenditure  is  met  by  payment  of  arrears  of  some  standing,  which  source  however  is  now  exhausted, 
as,  with  one  exception,  which  will  soon  be  eliminated,  there  are  no  arrears. 

I  have,  (tc, 

The  Secretary,  Eoyal  Commission.  Andrew  Bites'  Nelson, 
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lieporl  of  Whalcarciva  Estate,  laid  Irfure  the  Si/nod  hi/  the  Eight  Ret,:  the  Bishop  of  Nelson,  Trustee. 

TIio  operations  of  this  trust  oii.sist  now  of  a  very  cflTieient  hoarJiiig  iniluslrial  Bchool  for  girls  of 
tlio  I\Iaori  race,  and  a  day  sclmol  wliii-li  is  attciidud  by  a  fow  boys,  btit  ratlicr  irregularly.  The 
boarding  department  is  under  ilio  able  and  kindly  care  of  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Baker,  and  the  results  in  the 
case  of  those  children  who  h:ivc  given  the  institution  a  fair  trial  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  do  not  allow  of  a  greater  number  of  boarders  being  taken,  unless  they 
are  paid  for,  as  it  is  found  impossible  to  provide  for  the  presout  number  at  a  cost  of  less  thau  Ss. 
apioco  per  week,  for  whicli  the  children  are  clothed  and  fcil. 

For  some  time  the  Maoris  did  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  boarding  establi-shmeat,  but 
now,  seeing  the  ell'ect  on  the  scholars  already  taken,  they  arc  anxious  for  more  to  be  taken.  They 
must  not  be  judged  as  Europeans  in  this  matter:  the  Maoris  are  so  much  attached  to  their  children 
that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  cost  of  tlieir  keep  and  education  that  they  send  them,  but  rather  for 
the  benelit  of  the  education  itself.  The  boarders  have  been  e.tamined  by  me, and  a  special  examination 
has  been  fully  conducted  by  the  Kev.  T.  JS.  Grace  in  JIa;u-i,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Eev.  S.  Poole 
has  kindly  visited  the  school.  I  regret  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  promising  girls  has  died  durin/  the 
year,  but  t!io  consistency  of  her  life  showed  her  to  be  a  true  Christian,  and  the  fact  of  her  funeral 
being  attended  by  all  the  Maoris  and  a  good  many  Europeans,  and  being  conducted  in  the  most 
orderly  manner,  testifies  to  the  esteem  in  whiidi  she  was  held.  The  same  combined  interest  was  felt  in 
the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkes,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  scholar  of  the  institution  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Baker  met  with  great  discouragement  in  his  work  at  first,  but  by  perseverance  the  Maoris 
have  learned  to  appreciate  him,  and  he  feels,  he  says,  rewarded  for  all  he  has  endured,  and  only  regrets 
that  there  are  not  more  JIaoris. 

The  greatest  praise  is  duo  to  Mrs.  Baker,  who  by  her  instruction  given  to  the  girls  conveyed  in 
the  Maori  language,  and  by  her  kind  and  motherly  manner  towards  the  children,  has  proved  a  true 
friend  to  them.     tSlie  lias  nursed  them  as  if  they  were  her  own. 

It  seems  as  it'  this  boarding  system  would  answer,  and  it  is  the  only  system  that  will :  day-schools, 
where  as  much  is  unlearned  at  night  as  is  learned  during  the  day,  are  ver^'  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  it 
is  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  that  shows  the  advantage  of  the  boarding  system. 

Licome  and  Expenditure. 

For  1S77,  the  estimated  income  was  £334  ISs.,  and,  owing  to  the  payment  of  previous  arrears,  it 
■was  £36G  13s.  3.\d. :  while  the  expenditure  was  as  follows  :  Teacher's  salary,  £190 ;  repairs  to  Te  Uma 
farmhouse,  £32  7s.  2id. ;  rent  of  building  for  school,  £20  ;  insurances,  £7  7s. ;  bailiii'  and  collector's 
commission,  £35  4s.  6d. ;  boarding  and  clothing  —  five  boarders  at  9s.,  now  8s.,  £117 :  total, 
£392  ISs.  Sid- 
It  Avill  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  expenditure  is  above  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year:  this 
has  been  met  by  the  payment  of  arrears  of  past  years. 

Taking  the  rental  of  1S77,  the  gross  amount  is  £334  ISs.:  this  will  be  a  little  augmented  as  new 
leases  are  granted,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  expected,  on  account  of  the  lamentable  destruction 
and  depreciation  of  the  value  of  property  by  last  year's  floods. 

The  present  cost  of  the  institution  is  £354  7s.  7d.,  about  £20  above  its  income. 

Every  additional  £20  per  annum  will  wholly  maintain  and  educate  a  Maori  child. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  Native  Department  for  assistance  towards  an  additional  number  of 
boarders. 

The  properly  is  in  a  satisfactory  position  as  regards  the  payment  of  rents.  The  holdings  are 
numerous,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  reuts  are  regularly  and  without  great  difficulty  collected. 

Much  damage  was  done  to  the  estate  by  the  disastrous  floods  of  last  year,  and  a  few  of  the  vents 
were  reduced.  Those  leases  which  have  run  out  have  been  renewed  after  due  investigation  and 
valuation,  based  in  great  measure  on  the  Eoad  Board  valuation,  the  amount  of  improvement  being 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  increase  of  the  rent.  It  would  obviously  be  unfair  to  raise  the 
rent  simply  on  account  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  tenant. 

I  wish  to  place  on  record  my  satisfaction  v.'ith  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Baker  in 
connection  with  this  institution :  my  only  regret  is  that  there  are  not  funds  to  extend  its  operations 
and  enable  them  to  have  more  scholars. 

A  boarding-school  is,  of  course,  expensive;  but  its  work  is  so  much  more  thorough  and  permanent 
than  an  ordinary  school,  and  the  training  the  girls  receive  is  of  an  industrial  character,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  useful  needlework  they  do. 

I  wish  also  to  record  the  careful  and  business-like  assistance  I  receive  from  Mr.  F.  Greenwood, 
who  acts  as  steward  and  collector,  the  holdings,  upwards  of  forty  in  number  and  very  varied,  requiring 
the  supervision  of  some  one  on  the  spot  who  is  acquainted  with  their  condition  and  capacities. 

4th  November,  1S7S.  Axdiiew  Buen  Nelson. 

(i.)  Memorandum  as  to  MotueJca  Leases. — (^Sec.  S.  Com.) 

One  form  of  lease  is  for  twenty-one  years,  and  contains  the  following  words  :  "  surrender  and  yield 
up  all  erections  and  buildings  then  standing  upon  the  said  demised  land,  and  whether  affixed  to  the 
freehold  or  otherwise,  it  being  the  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  that  all  erections  and 
buildings  now  or  hereafter  to  be  erected  or  placed  upon  the  said  demised  land  daring  the  said  term 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  said  Bishop."  It  contains  also  provision  for  renewal  of  lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  valuation  made  and  estimated  on  the  value  to  let,  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by 
two  arbitrators  appointed  mutually  by  the  parties,  or  by  a  third  appointed  beforehand  by  the  other 
two.  The  other  form  of  lease  is  for  twenty-one  v-ears,  and  provides  that  buildings  damaged  by  fire, 
&c.,  are  to  be  replaced  by  tenant.     There  is  no  covenant  for  renewal. 
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X.— REPORTS  OF  VNIVKR.SITY  rA'AMlNERS. 
1.  Examination  or  Mav,  1870. 
Ci.ANHiCH. — I'jXiiininoi'M  :  l'roft'88or  Brown  and  Professor  Sale. 

Sll!,— 

Ill  llio  oiu'liiMrd  IIhIh  wo  1)p>^  Io  Hubinit  llio  roHullH  nf  tlio  rpcpiit  clnHHii-ftl  PxnniinationH  CI)  for 
(ho  (loRvoo,  ('_')  for  (lio  Honior  ni'lmliirMliipH,  (It)  I'nr  tlio  jiiiiior  HcliohirsliiiJH  in  Latin,  ami  (I)  for  tlio 
junior  Ni'liolMrMlii|iN  in  Orcck. 

AVilli  r{>;4iircl  ti)  llic  (lci,'roi>  cxiuninalion  tlio  papiM's  of  \\w  HnecoHsfiil  canilidatnH  nro  Hpeeially  com- 
mondabio  fur  careful  prppiiration.  ]ii  tlio  paper  on  I  ho  NubjciH-inaUcr  |)articularly  many  of  tlio 
minutest  dotaiJH  Hccni  to  have  been  noticed  and  renioinbcred.  Jn  A'h  paporH  tliis  minute  kuowled^jo 
was  most  reinarkaliie,  but  it  was  also  very  noticeable  in  H'h  and  K'h.  Ii^'m  paperH  idio^vod  in  many 
])laoeH  marks  of  excessive  haste,  and  in  the  Latin  ])roso  this  leil  to  a  complete  failure  on  his  part :  at 
the  same  time  in  the  other  two  subjects  ho  rrequenlly  showed  more  ability  than  any  other  candidate. 

AVilli  r('f;;nrd  lo  the  senior  scholarship  examination,  the  papers  of  I'  and  it  were  almost  worthless, 
whifst  those  of  IVF,  S,  and  N,  though  not  so  conspicuous  a  failure,  did  not  approach  the  standard 
necessary  to  entitle  them  to  a  scholarship. 

AVilh  rc';:ird  to  the  junior  scholiirsliip  examination  wo  regret  to  say  that  our  rejiort  must  be 
cxceedini;ly  niit'avouraldo  both  in  tlio  On-ek  and  Latin  subjects.  The  caiididato  who  stood  hii^hest 
failed  to  obtain  even  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  marks.  In  apportioninL;  the  mark.s  we  ^ave  the 
liiijbest  value  (o  the  passafjes  for  translation  info  Entjlish,  and  it  was  in  this  paper  that  even  tiie  best 
candidates  failed  most  completely.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  difll- 
culties  ;  most  of  them  seemed  unablo  to  iiso  their  reasoning  faculties  in  comprehending  tlio  most 
simple  Greek  or  Latin  sentence.  jN'ot  only  so,  but  Iho  great  majority  of  the  candidates  seemed  unable 
to  put  together  Etifjlish  words  into  an  iutelligiblo  form.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  and  we  may 
es|)ecially  mention  the  translation  papers  of  No.  5,  who  stands  second  in  the  Latin  examination,  and 
\vho,  although  much  less  advanced  than  many  of  the  other  candidates,  has  evidently  learned  to  use  his 
common-sense  both  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence,  and  in  expressing  that  meaning  in 
English. 

The  paper.s  set  were  certainly  not  of  undue  difficulty,  and  ought  to  have  been  within  the  reach  of 
a  candidate,  say,  of  sixteen  vears  of  ago  who  had  studied  Latin  or  Greek  as  a  language.  This 
evidently  has  not  been  done.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  refer  to  the  blunders — many  of  them 
almost  incredible— committed  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates ;  but  w-e  may  remark  that  in  the 
papers  of  most,  even  of  those  who  stood  highest,  very  great  ignorance  was  displayed  of  the  commonest 
syntactical  usages  and  even  of  the  accidence.  It  is  evident  to  us  that  great  harm  has  been  done  by 
the  scholarship  examinations  of  previous  years  being  confined  to  prepared  work  only.  It  seems  as 
though  nearly  all  the  candidates  had  been  taught  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  teachers,  and  had  never 
been  exercised  in  the  use  of  their  reasoning  fivculties,  or  in  the  practice  of  writing  English  in  their  own 
•words. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  examination  had  been  confined,  as  in  former  years, 
to  subjects  specially  prepared  by  the  candidates  with  the  assistance  of  their  teacher.s  many  of  the 
candidates  would  have  passed  well. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  work  done 
in  the  various  classical  schools  in  the  colonj',  we  should  feel  greatly  relieved  if  this  expression  of 
opinion  were  corrected  or  confirmed  by  some  competent  authority.  We  beg  to  suggest  that  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  junior  scholarship  classical  examination  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Andrew,  of 
AVellington,  or  to  Dr.  Badham,  of  Sydney.  Mr.  Andrew's  opinion  would  be  very  valuable,  because  he 
would  be  able  to  compare  the  work  done  in  this  examination  with  that  done  in  former  years.  We  need 
rot  say  that  Dr.  Badbam's  name  stands  very  high  indeed,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  scholar,  not  only  in 
England  but  also  on  the  Continent.  We  are,  &e.. 

The  Chancellor,  ,  J.  M.  Brown. 

University  of  New  Zealand,  G.  S.  Sale. 


Degree  Examwatiok  (Latin). 


-S'o9.  1  and  4, 

No.  2, 

No.  3, 

Passages  from  Authors. 

Unseen  Passages. 

Latin  Prose. 

A 

Pass  ... 

Pass 

Pass. 

B 

Pass   ... 

Pass 

Pass. 

C 

Fail 

Fail 

Pass. 

E 

Pass    ... 

Pass 

Fail. 

F 

Fail 

Fail 

Pass. 

K 

Pass    ... 

Pass 

Pass. 

A,  B,  and  K  therefore  pass  in  all  the  papers,  E  in  two  papers  only,  and  C  and  F  in  one  only. 
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Senioh  SciiotABSHiP  (Latin). 

No.  1, 

No.  2,                         No.  3, 

Total. 

General  Paper. 

Translalion. 

Latin  Prose. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent.                           M 

M 

17 

27 

27 

24                                1 

N 

11 

15 

22 

16                                1 

P 

5 

6 

2 

4                               ^ 

K 

1 

5 

5 

4 

S 

24 

28 

28 

27 

1 


Ju 

NiOE  ScnoLAHsnip  (Latijt). 

No.  1 

1 
No.  2                         ,,     „ 

No. 

(General), 
Marks  500. 

(Translation), 
600. 

.>o.  o 
(Prose),  400. 

Total,  1,500. 

1 

142 

72 

84 

298 

2 

147 

186 

148 

481 

3 

30 

60 

20 

110 

4 

50 

60 

GO 

170 

5 

95 

216 

96 

407 

6 

142 

150 

64 

356 

7 

15 

30 

28 

73 

8 

32 

30 

88 

150 

9 

50 

30 

80 

160 

10 

37 

30 

28 

95 

11 

37 

12 

8 

57 

12 

47 

12 

28 

87 

14 

105 

66 

40 

211 

15 

120 

120 

64 

304 

16 

20 

12 

4 

66 

17 

40 

108 

148 

296 

18 

55 

108 

68 

231 

19 

145 

144 

88 

377 

21 

22 

24 

4 

50 

23 

100 

24 

48 

172 

24 

60 

36 

28 

124 

Jtji< 

lOE  ScHOLAEsniP  (Geeek). 

No.  1                       No.  2 

No.  3 
(Prose),  250. 

No. 

(General),         i      (Translation), 
Marks  300.                       400. 

Total,  1,000. 

1 

63 

16 

12 

91 

2 

121 

80 

65 

266 

3 

3 

28 

31 

6 

59 

60 

27 

146 

15 

21 

24 

o 

47 

18 

45 

20 

13 

78 

19 

70 

48 

20 

138 

23 

56 

32 

20 

108 

24 

25 

8 

33 

•T.  M.  BBOwy. 
G.  S.  Sale. 


Srtt,— 


MiTHEiiATics. — Examiners  :  Professor  Shand  ;  F.  Macrae,  Esq. 


"We  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  candidates  for  junior  scholarships,  whose  papers  are 
marked  No.  1,  2,  and  Nos.  4,  5,  &c.,  to  24,  have  obtained  in  mathematics  the  number  of  marks  set 
opposite  their  respective  numerical  designations  in  the  appended  schedule. 

"We  have.  &c., 

John  Shaxd,  ")  -p 

The  Chancellor'.  Faequhae  Maceae,  J  -^==ammers. 
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SciiECVLE  OF  Maiiks. — Juiiior  Sc1iulni't.liip  ExamiuatioD,  1&7(). — Matlicmatica. 


No.     1 

O 

tt  ** 

„     c 

,-  7 

„  8 

..  0 

„  10 

.,  11 

..  12 

..  13 


S6'i 
1,1 -J'-' 

7r,o 

l,]-M 
112 
(iUl 

vrA 

HOO 

nso 

175 

S7() 
G07 


No. 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

0'> 

23 

24 

John  Shand, 
Faiiquuar  MaceaE; 


.,]-= 


810 

:too 
j;i7 
7.';o 
rj29 

711 

a30 
;i7 

433 
340 
202 


ExamiDers. 


Sth,— 

I  Iiavo  tlio  honour  (o  present  my  report  on  tlio  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  senior 
echolarsliips. 

The  candidates  A  and  B  have  answered  very  creditably  several  of  the  papers  wet,  and  all  of  them 
to  my  palislaction.  It  was  not  iiuleed  possible  for  them,  on  the  paper  set  in  mechanics,  to  show  that 
they  possessed  such  a  kiunvledpte  of  this  branch  of  mathematics  as  is  required  from  candidates  who  arc 
subject  to  the  new  examination  ;  but,  on  tho  evidence  furnished  by  the  whole  of  tlicir  papers,  and  in 

Iiarticular  by  their  papers  in  algebra  and  trigonometrv,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  their 
cnowledgo  of  mathematics  in  general  is  equal  to  what  the  new  examination  scheme  requires. 

I  have  to  certify,  therefore,  that  A  and  B  have,  iu  my  opinion, passed,  whether  they  are  under  tho 
new  or  under  the  old  regulations. 

D  and  11  have  sent  up  no  papers  in  trigonometry,  and  cannot  therefore  pass  if  they  are  under  the 
now  regulations.  The  other  four  papers  have  all  been  answered  by  D  to  my  satisfaction.  In  dealing 
with  tho  more  difficnit  problems  D  shows  qnite  as  much  mathematical  ability  as  either  A  or  B,  but  he 
is  somewhat  inferior  to  both  in  carefulness,  in  finish,  and  in  accuracy  of  expression.  The  case  of  H  is 
doubtful,  llo  has  not  quite  satisfied  me  in  algebra,  and  though  he  has  passed  iu  the  other  branches  he 
has  done  so  without  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  spare.  I  have  decided,  however,  to  admit  his  claim, 
because,  although  not  strong  iu  mathematics,  ho  has  exhibited  general  intelligence  iu  his  answers  and 
methods. 

I  have  therefore  to  report  that,  iu  my  opinion,  D  and  H  have  passed  if  they  are  under  the  old 
regulations. 

The  remaining  candidates,  C,  F,  G,  and  K,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  pass  whether  they 
are  under  tho  new  or  under  the  old  regulations.  Three  of  them,  C,  F,  and  K,  have  answered  well  in 
the  paper  on  mathematics,  and  the  two  last  have  also  passed,  though  with  difficulty,  in  Euclid.  They 
have  fiviled  however  (in  many  cases  signally)  in  all  the  other  papers.  With  the  doubtful  exception  of 
the  Euclid  paper,  G  has  failed  throughout. 

The  annexed  table  (Table  I.)  contains  the  details  of  examination.  In  deciding  whether  candi- 
dates should  pass  if  under  the  new  regulations  I  have  excluded  the  paper  on  arithmetic,  and  iu 
deciding  whether  they  should  pass  if  under  the  old  regulations  I  have  excluded  the  paper  on  trigono- 
metry.    I  have  marked  the  other  papers  as  if  they  were  suitable  for  either  examination. 

In  the  senior  scholarship  examination  all  the  papers  were  very  poorly  answered,  and  no  candidate 
obtained  even  one-fourth  of  the  total  marks.  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  any  senior 
scholarships  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  "  great  credit "  iu  mathematics.  Table  II.  contains  the  per-- 
centages  of  marks  obtained  by  the  candidates. 

JoHX  Shand, 
Examiner  in  Mathematics. 


Table  I. 


— 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Euclid. 

Trigonometiy. 

Mechanics,  &c. 

A 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed. 

B 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed. 

C 

Not  passed  ... 

Not  passed     . . 

Not  passed  ... 

Not  passed   . . . 

Passed. 

D 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed. 

F 

Not  passed   ... 

Not  passed  ... 

Passed* 

Not  passed   ... 

Passed. 

G 

Not  passed  ... 

Not  passed   ... 

Passed* 

Not  passed. 

H 

Passed 

Not  passed*... 

Passed 

Passed. 

K 

Not  passed   ... 

Not  passed   ... 

Passed* 

Not  passed  ... 

Passed. 

9— H.  1.  (Ap.) 


»  DoubtfiU. 


S.-l. 


6d 


Table  II. — Senioh  ScaoLABsnirs. 

— 

1 

Geometry.           Algebra  and  Trig.  '     Meclumic*,  Ac. 

1 

Arcragcs. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

M 

12                       27 

26 

22 

N 

9                        30 

17 

19 

P 

5            ,              7 

5 

0 

B 

11            1            14 

10 

12 

S 

9 

18 

10 

12 

Sin,— 

I  have  tlic  honour  to  enclose  herewith  the  results  of  my  examination  of  the  mathematical 
papers  of  the  candidates  for  the  li.A.  dcKrce,  as  requested  in  your  telegram  of  the  9th  iuatant.  These 
results  are  given  in  the  form  jircscribed  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  June  (Pajjcr  A). 

In  his  telegrams  to  mo  of  2Sth  aud  .31st  July,  copies  of  which  were  posted  to  you  on  the  10th 
instant,  Professor  Sliand  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  required  to 
satisfy  both  of  the  examiners,  \\Iio  "  sliould  report  separately  on  the  B.A.  examination,  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  no  necessity  for  their  agreement."  It  appears  to  mo  that  this  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
examiners  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter 
of  21st  March,  but  tliat,  if  acted  upon,  it  might  inflict  serious  injury  on  a  candidate  who,  while 
satisfying  one  of  the  examiners,  might  not  reach  the  standard  independently  deniauded  by  the  other. 
In  the  absence  of  an  agreenieut,  considered  by  my  colleague  unnecessary,  as  to  the  amount  of  attain- 
ment to  be  required  for  passing,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  adopt  the  standard  prescribed  hy  the 
tjenato  in  the  session  cf  1875  (Minutes  of  1S75,  p.  21),  and  to  report  that  those  students  who  have 
worked  onc-tliird  of  any  paper  have  passed  in  that  subdivision  of  the  subject,  and  that  those  who  have 
on  the  wliole  worked  one-third  of  all  tlie  papers  have  passed  in  "Mathematics." 

In  the  '■  List  of  Subjects  prescribed  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in  May,  lb7G  "  (enclosure  No.  3,  in  your 
Letter  of  21st  March),  the  subject  of  mathematics  is  limited  to  the  ibur  branches  of  arithmetic, Euclid, 
algebra,  and  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  in  which  branches  alone  therefore  candidates  should  have 
been  examined. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  report  on  the  answers  of  the 
undergraduates  A,  B,  C,  F,  and  K  to  the  paper  on  trigonometry,  forwarded  by  Professor  Sband,  and 
a  summary  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  substituting  that  paper  for  the  arithmetic  prescribed  by  the 
(Senate  (Paper  B). 

My  examination  of  the  papers  of  tlie  candidates  for  senior  scholarships  is  not  yet  completed.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  forward  them  by  next  mail.  I  have,  &c., 

Faequhae  Macbae. 


Papee  a. — Eeturn  of  Results  in  B.A.  Examinations,  May,  1876. — Mathematics. 


— 

Arithmetic. 

i         Algebra. 

i 

Euclid. 

i     Mechanics,  &c. 

Mathematics. 

A 

Passed 

1 
.     Passed 

Passed 

1 
..  1  Passed 

Passed. 

B 

Passed 

.     Passed 

Passed 

..  1  Passed 

Passed. 

C 

Passed 

.     Passed 

Passed 

..     Passed 

Passed. 

D 

Passed 

.     Passed 

Passed 

..  j  Passed 

Passed. 

F 

Passed 

.    Passed 

Passed 

..  1  Passed 

Passed. 

a 

Failed 

.    Failed 

Passed 

..  i  Failed 

Failed. 

H 

Failed 

.  1  Passed 

Passed 

..    Pass(?) 

Passed. 

K 

Passed 

.    Failed 

1 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed. 

Papee  B. — Eeturn  of  Eesults  obtained  on  substituting  Trigonometry  for  Arithmetic,  as  proposed  by 

Professor  Shand. 


A 
B 
C 

F 
K 


Alsebra. 


Euclid. 


Mechanics,  &c.     |    Trigouometry.  Mathematics. 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Failed 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 


Passed 
Passed 
Failed 
Passed 
Passed 


Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 


1 


rAHQVHAE  Macrae, 

Examiner. 


67 


n.— 1. 


Sin,— 

T  Imvo  llio  lionoiir  to  ropoi'l  lli;il  llio  miilorKPiiiIiiiilcH  wlio  nrc  JuHi;,'tiiilo(l  roHporlivoly  A.  ami  IJ 
lis  cuiKlicliiti'H  lor  llio  M  \.  il(>i;rco,  niid  M  iiml  iV  um  ooiiipcitilorH  for  H(>nl(>r  HcliDliu-nliipH,  liavo  [laMooJ 
witli  (ji'ciil  iTi'ilil  ilm  iiiiillu'iiialii'.'il  purlioii  of  llio  compiilMory  Hcctioti  of  llio  oxainiimlioii. 

1  I.......   .(... 


1  have,  <tc., 

l'\n(jUiiAU  ATacrak, 

]'}xatiiiaor. 


E^f(lI,INII  JjANdUAiii':  AND  IjI  ii;iiATL'iii:. — I'jXftiiiincrs  :  Jlr.  II.  .la^obH ;  Mr.  J.  Curuow. 
Sin,— 

Wo  \w(i  to  ncliiiovvl('il;;o  till)  roci'ipt  of  fifty-ono  papors  oontniiiiiijj  tlio  aiiHWorH  of  80vontcen 
stiulontfl  to  tlio  quostiuiiH  on  Kiigliitli  langtmgu  and  litcrnturo  uet  by  uh  fur  tlio  junior  acliolarnliip 
cxaiiiiiintlon. 

Wo  liavo  oxaminod  these  paj)ors  aceordins;  to  tho  instructions  contained  in  your  communication 
of  tlio  l!)(li  ulliino,  and  liorowitn  oncloso  a  list  Bliowincf  tlio  ninnbor  of  marks  oblained  by  each 
caiulidalo.  l''urtlRM",  wo  dosiro  to  spcciulli/  rr^-omiiieuil  tho  pajjors  of  No.  2,  as  oxlilbitiiit;  hucIi  a 
Kiiowlodjjo  of  llio  lOiif^liHli  laii;j;iui;;o  and  its  li(oratiiro  as  would  warrant  tlic  Chaiioollor  in  usiiifj  his 
disi-rolioiiary  power  of  awarding  a  Ncholarsiliip  wiiliout  refcreiico  to  tlio  aggregate  uuuibcr  of  luarku 
obtained  in  not  less  than  two,  and  not  more  than  lour,  jireueribed  Hubjecls. 

Wo  have,  &c., 

lIicyiiT  Jacods, 
John  Cunsow, 
Examiners  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

NuMDEH  of  Marks  obtained  by  caeli  Candidate  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  Papers  of 
tho  Junior  Scholar.ship  Examination,  187G. — (Highest  marks  obtainable  :  750.) 


No. 


2 

fi 

19 

20 

23 

5 

10 

8 

4 


G22 

Xo.  12 

452 

„  11 

129) 

„  15 

429  j 

,.   7 

392 

„  21 

387 

..   9 

358 

..   3 

2G7 

„  17 

259 

243 

222 
215 
180 
170 
15G 
147 
14.1 


Sib,— 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  eight  papers,  being  the  answers  of  the  undergraduates 
of  the  LTnivcrsity  of  New  Zealand  to  tho  questions  set  upon  the  subject  designated  "  English  language 
and  literature."  Three  of  these  papers  were  marked  with  the  letter  (x,  three  with  the  letter  II,  and  two 
with  tho  letter  E. 

We  have  examined  these  papers  in  accordance  with  the  Chancellor's  instructions  contained  in  your 
communicalion  of  the  19th  ultimo,  and  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  tabular  statement  as 
the  result  of  that  examination : — 


(a.)  Origin,  History, 

and  Slnicture 

of  tlie 

English  Language. 


(A.)  Periods  of 

English 
Lilcrature,  &c. 


H 
E 


Passed 
Passed 


Passed 
Passed 


(c.)  Bacon's  Reign 
of  Hcnrr  VII. 


(rf.)  Essay. 


Whole  Suhjeet, 
English. 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 


Passed. 
Passed. 

? 


We  have,  &e., 

e.  a.  woetht. 
John  Cubitow. 


MoDEBN  Languages. — Examiners  :  C.  Turrell ;  P.  Lohse. 
Sir, — 

I  beg  to  enclose  the  marks  for  the  Prench  papers.  They  were  forwarded  in  the  first  instance 
by  me  to  Miss  Lohse  at  her  particular  request.  She  thoroughly  examined  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
candidates  for  junior  scholarships  she  affixed  the  mark  each  candidate  deserved :  after  duly  examining 
the  same  I  also  affixed  the  mark  I  thought  each  answer  deserved.  The  ditlerence  between  the  sum- 
total  of  my  marks  and  of  Miss  Lohse's  is  so  slight  that  it  will  not  aftect  the  position  of  any  candidate. 
Ton  will  perceive  that  No.  2  is  far  ahead  of  the  rest  in  marks  ;  the  next  is  No.  23. 

Candidate  D's  papers  for  the  B.A.  degree  are  very  good,  especially  the  paper  on  literature,  in 
which  he  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Montesquieu  and  his  writings.  His  paper 
on  English  into  French  might  certainly  have  been  much  better  done  ;  but  then  this  is  a  particularly 
difficult  subject,  consequently  one  must  not  be  too  exacting.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  assign  marks 
to  D,  because  by  marks  it  is  easier  to  measure  the  exact  amount  of  credit  he  deserves. 

I  have,  &c., 

Chas.  Tubbeli,. 


H.— 1. 


68 


JUJflOE   SCHOLABSniP    (FnEN'Cn). 


No. 

Qraminar,  ic. 

Ti-anslation. 

FrcDoli  Froee. 

Total. 

(Maximum,  200.) 

KMoiimura,  200.) 

(Maximum,  100.) 

2 

133 

190 

50 

373 

3 

GO 

170 

230 

5 

GO 

150 

210 

fi 

8S 

130 

218 

7 

43 

100 

208 

. 

8 

33 

10 

43 

9 

11 

.. 

11 

10 

42 

50 

92 

11 

G7 

175 

20 

262 

15 

89 

165 

20 

274 

17 

41 

ISO 

50 

271 

19 

121 

90 

211 

20 

00 

95 

20 

211 

21 

59 

110 

169 

23 

82 

185 

30 

297 

B.A.  Degree. 


— 

1 

Grammnr,  <tc.     1        Literature. 
(Maximum,  200.)      (Maximum,  200.) 

Translation.            French  Prose,      i        t  ,  } 
(Maximum,  300.)      (Maximum,  100.)            •^°'°'- 

D 

175 

125 

287 

70 

657 

Chas.  Tubbell. 


SiH,— 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  to  me  by  the  Registrar  I  enclose  the  results  of  the 
examinations  in  French.     I  would  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  No.  19  and  to  D. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

F.   LOHSE. 


No. 


2 
23 
17 
11 
15 
12 
3 
7 


JUNIOE   SCHOLAESUIP. 

Marks. 

373 

No.    6 

298 

,,      5 

269 

,,    20 

264 

„     19 

251, 

„    21 

246 

„     10 

240 

»       8 

238 

„       9 

Marls. 

215 

212 

210 

205 

169 

91 

43 

13 


ExAirilfATIOIf  FOB  THE   B.A.   Deoeee. 

D,  the  undergraduate,  wrote  an  c.Kcellent  paper.  All  the  grammar  questions  are  answered  most 
satisfactoril}-,  aud  if  they  be  here  aud  there  incomplete  we  must  not  forget  how  much  had  to  be  done 
in  three  hours'  time.  There  are  very  few  inaccuracies  in  the  answers  to  grammar  questions,  and 
some  answers  are  admirably  given.  The  sketch  of  the  life  of  Corneille  is  very  well  drawn  ;  every  state- 
ment and  nearly  every  date  are  correct.  Some  questions  in  literature — viz.,  1,  5,  7,  8,  and  9 — are  not 
answered  at  all,  perhaps  owing  to  the  statements  in  the  Calendar  of  University  of  last  year,  p.  60  ; 
others — viz.,  4  aud  6 — are  but  imperfectly  answered.  The  account  of  Montesquieu  (answer  10)  is 
again  very  satisfactory.  The  translations  contain  hardlj-  any  mistakes  except  the  last  one,  from 
Eoglish  into  French.  Some  idiomatical  niceties  and  some  peculiarities  of  style  betray  the  foreigner. 
The  candidate  deserves  much  praise.     He  must  have  studied  diligently  aud  conscientiouslv. 

F."  Lohse. 


HisTOET. — Examiner:  H.  Jacobs. 
SiE, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  19th  June,  accompanying  a 
packet  containing  the  answers  of  candidates  for  junior  scholarships  to  the  examination  papers  in 
history,  and  conveying  information  as  to  the  mode  of  arriving  at  a  final  decision  as  to  the  result  of  the 
examination. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  examined  the  eight  papers  of  answers  forwarded  to 
me,  marked  respectively  1,  3,  7,  8,  10,  11,  17,  and  20,  and  that  I  have  allotted  marks  as  under  showing 
the  relative  merits,  in  my  judgment,  of  each  paper,  the  full  number  of  marks  obtainable  being  500 ; — 


Mnrk>. 

No.  1        :m 

„  a  ..            ...             ..  lH:t 

„  7          U:il( 

..  H          UH 


60  H.— 1. 


M>rk<. 

No.  10  ...  ...  ...  138 

..     H  104 

„     17  ...  ...  ...  12(J 

„    20  ...  ...  ...  10:1 


I  havo  fiirllior  to  Rtato  lliat  T  liavo  tnucli  ploasiiro  in  inakinjr  a  Rpocial  rocommcn<lation  in  favour 
of  No.  '20.  I  IVi'l  H.-itJHficd  tlmt  if  tlio  ('Imiicclldr  woro  to  hoo  lit,  in  tlio  oxerciMo  of  liii  diHcrctioii,  to 
cuiilV'i'  a  8i-liiiliii'Hliip  till  lliiH  ciiiulidalo,  it  wuuUl  bo  oxccciliiigiy  well  duitervod,  mo  far  .im  tlio  I'xamiuatiou 
iu  history  is  coucorucd.  1  havo,  Ac, 

Uknhy  Jacous. 

Sin,— 

I  liiivo  llio  lionoiir  to  aoknowlodRO  tho  rceoipt.  of  tho  anHWcrs  of  two  undergraduates  to  the 
cxftniirmtiiiii  paper  in  liistori'  net  li_v  tlio  Into  Ki-v.  V.  ('.  Siinmous  and  myiolf. 
Till'  piipd'H  of  answer.')  uro  niaikcd  ri'siioctivel}'  E  and  (>. 

Holli  111"  iIkso  gontli'mcn  exhibit,  in  my  jud;,'ini'nt,  a  fair  amonnt  of  knowledge  of  tho  subject 
brought  u[),  and  I  havo  uo  hesitation  in  ro])orting  that  they  arc  qualilied  to  pass,  so  far  a«  history  is 
conccrued.  I  have,  Ac, 

llE.Nur  Jacobs. 


NATunAF/  ANii  PiivsiCAL  .SciEKCK. — ITxaminors :  Professor  Bickcrton  ;  Professor  Black. 
Sin,— 

I   havo   tho  honour  to  submit   the   following  report   on  the  B.A.  aud  junior  scholarship 
cxftininntiuns  in  seionco.  I  am,  &c., 

A.   W.    BiCEKBTOX,  F.C.S. 

B.A.  Degbee. 

Bo/aiii/  (total  value,  100).— G:  4,  7,  3,  5,  5,  7,  8,  5,  C,  i,  7,  7  :  total,  68. 

Zoology  (total  value,  100). — O  :  Veriebrata,  G,  1,  4,  G  ;  iuvertebrata,  G:  total,  26. 

Oeology  and  Miiuraloyy  (total  value,  100).— G  :  8,  8,  3,  7.^,  8^  3,  4,  5i,  7  :  total,  54'.. 

Oiemistri)  (total  value,  100).— D  :  8,  8,  5,  5 J,  4,  81,  8,  8,  4'i,  8,  8,  8i  :  total,  84.  H  :  Si,  6,  Si,  5\, 
2,  S.i,  5,  8,  GJ,  3,  3  :  total,  Gl-i. 

Summiiry  of  Results. — D  passes  in  chemistry  with  special  commendation.  H  passes  in  chemistry. 
G  passes  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  passes  iu  botany,  fails  in  zoology = passes  in  physical  science. 

I  desire  to  call  atteutiou.  to  a  footnote  to  G's  papers,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  to  do 
botany  aud  zoology  iu  tho  time  allotted  to  one  subject. 

Junior  Scholaeship. 

Heat  (total  value,  500).— No.  13:  20,  40,  30,  10,  20,  42,  20,  30:  total,  212.  No.  20:  30,  20,  10, 
10,  15,  5,  10  :  total,  100. 

Light  and  Sound  (total  value,  500).— No.  12  :  30,  40,  30,  30,  40,  30,  40,  40,  30  :  total,  310.  No. 
13:  20,  25,  25,  35,  40,  42,  20  :  total,  197.     No.  22  :  35,  20,  2.5,  .30,  40,  10:  total,  IGO. 

Electricity  (total  value,  500).— No.  12  :  30,  20,  20,  35,  30,  20,  40,  30  :  total,  225.  No.  20  :  30, 
20,  10.  25,  10,  20,  30,  30,  25,  35,  10 :  total,  215.  No.  22  :  20,  5,  30,  20,  25,  20,  30,  35,  30,  30,  40,  25  : 
total,  310. 

Geoloqij  (total  value,  500).— No.  IG :  40,  30,  15,  25,  10,  25,  30,  20:  total,  195.  No.  21:  30,  30, 
15,  5,  15,  35,  5  :   total,  135. 

Zoolog>i  (total  value,  500).— No.  14  :  45,  50,  50,  50,  45,  50, 45, 45,  35, 30  :  total,  445.  No.  21  :  40, 
30,  35,  40,  40,  35  :  total,  220. 

Botany  (total  value,  500).— No.  14  :  40,  35,  35,  20,  30,  25,  45,  40,  35,  45,  35  :  total,  385.  No.  16  : 
5,  25,  15,  2.5,  20,  .30,  10,  10,  10:  150. 

Summary  of  Results. — No.  12  obtains  225  in  electricity  ;  310  in  light  and  sound  :  total,  535.  No 
13  obtains  212  in  heat ;  197  in  light  and  souud:  total,  409.  No.  14  obtains  445  in  zoology  ;  385  in 
botauy  :  total,  830.  No.  16  obtains  195  iu  geology  ;  150  in  botany  :  tot.il,  345.  No.  20  obtains  245 
in  electricity  ;  100  in  heat:  total,  345.  No.  21  obtains  135  in  geology;  220  in  zoology:  total,  355. 
No.  22  obtains  310  iu  electricity ;  160  in  light  and  sound:  total,  470. 

1  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  No.  14  for  a  special  scholarship  in  natural  science. 

A.    W.    BlCKEETOir. 

Sir,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  on  the  examination  papers  in  physical  science  set  this  year  to 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  for  junior  scholarships. 

B.A.  Degree. 

Chemistry  (total  value,  100).— D  :  7*,  8,  4^,  4i,  4,  8 J,  8,  8,  5,  8,  8i  8^  :  total,  83.  H :  8^,  6,  5^, 
5\,  %k,  2,  8,  5,  5,  3,  0,  5 :  total,  62. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  (total  value,  100).— G  :  7^,  7,  0,  li,  8,  8i  0,  0,  2 J,  3,  5,  8  :  total,  51. 

Zoologif,  Invertelrata  (total  value,  100).— G  :  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  8,  0,  0,  0,  0  :  total,  8. 

Zoology,  Vertebratu  (total  value,  100).— G  :  8,  5,  7,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  5  :  total,  25. 

Botany  (total  value,  100).— G  :  Oi,  8,  1,  3,  5,  7,  74,  5,  4,  3,  7,  7^ :  total,  64*. 

Note — The  candidate  G  complains  of  the  unfairness  of  having  to  answer  the  two  papers  in 
zoology  and  one  paper  in  botany  iu  the  time  allotted  to  zoology. 

Summary  of  Results. — D  passes  in  chemistry  with  special  commendation.  H  passes  in  chemistry. 
G  passes  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  but  fails  iu  zoology = passes  in  physical  science.  Note 
at  the  end  of  his  paper  that  he  vvas  restricted  for  two  papers  in  zoology  and  one  paper  in  botany  to 
the  time  allowed  to  other  candidates  for  zoology  alone.  I  should  consider  two  hours  sufficient  time 
for  each  paper  in  zoology,  and  two  hours  for  the  paper  in  botany. 


H.— 1. 
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JUNIOE   SCIIOLABSUIP. 

Heat  (total  value,  500).— No.  13  :  l.-J,  40,  35,  5,  0,  10,  10,  20,  0,  30,  0,  0 :  total,  19.5.  No.  20 :  25, 
20,  10.  12,  20,  0,  0,  5,  0,  0,  0,  5  :  total,  97. 

Eleclricilii  (total  value,.500)  — No.  12  :  30,  0,  0,  20,  20,  0,  35,  30,  20,  40,  0,  30  :  total,  225.  No.  20 : 
30,  0, 15, 10,  30,  10,  15,  30,  30,  20,  30,  15  :  total,  235.  No.  22  :  25,  5,  35,  20,  25,  20,  35,  35,  30,  30,  40, 
25 :  total,  325. 

Light  and  f^ound  ftotal  value,  500).— No.  13:  20,  20,  25,  0,  0,  35,0,  40,  42,  0,  0,  15  :  total,  197. 
No.  22I  0,  20,  20,  25,  0,  30,  0,  40,  40,  0,  0,  10  :  total,  1S5.  No.  12  :  30,  40,  35,  30,  0,  40,  0,  30,  40,  40, 
30,0:  total,  315. 

Oeoloq,/  (total  value,  500).— No.  21  :  0,  20,  0,  0,  0,  15,  0,  10,  25,  30  :  total,  130.  No.  IG  :  18,  35, 
0,  0,  15,  16;  30,  25,  30,  35  :   total,  193. 

Zoohgn  (total  value,  500).— No.  14  :  45,  50,  50,  45,  45,  45,  50,  40,45,  25  :  total,  440.  No.  21:  40, 
35,  30,  40,  -lO,  0,  0,  20,  35,  0 :  total,  220. 

Botami  (total  value,  500).— No.  14  :  35,  35,  30,  25,  30,  20,  50,  40, 45, 31 :  total,  311.  No.  10  :  10, 
0,  20,  20,  20,  15,  30, 10,  15,  7  :  total,  153. 

Siimman/  of  Jiesults. — No.  12  obtains  225  in  electricity;  315  in  sound  and  light:  total,  510. 
No.  13  obtains  195  in  heat;  197  in  sound  and  light:  total,  392.  No.  14  obtains  410  in  zoology; 
344  in  bot.an}' :  total,  7S4.  No.  IG  obtains  198  in  geoloj,')' ;  153  in  botany  :  total,  351.  No.  20 
obtains  235  in  electricity;  97  in  heat:  total,  332.  No.  21  obtains  130  in  geology  ;  220  in  zoology: 
total,  350.     Iso.  22  obtains  325  in  electricity  ;  185  in  sound  and  light ;  total,  510. 

1  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  recommend  14  for  a  special  scholarship  in  natural  science, 
and  have  to  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  14,  12,  and  22,  the  papers  given  in  obtained,  as  will  be 
seen,  marks  which  fall  considerably  short  of  half  value. 

I  have,  &c., 

James  G.  Black,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  D.Sc. 

Mean  of  Results. 
B.A.  Degree. — Both  examiners  agree  that  D  passes  in  chemistry  with  special  commendation. 
H  passes  in  chemistry.     G  p:is.«e3  iu  geology  and  mineralogy,  passes  in  botany,  fails  in  zoology= 

A.    W.   BiCKEBTON. 

Tolal  Meap. 
338^ 
352J 
490 

Both  examiners  agree  in  recommending  No.  14  for  a  special  scholarship  in  natural  science.  No.  12 
is  the  only  other  candidate  to  whom  the  examiner.s  agree  in  awarding  more  than  half  marks. 

A.   W.   BlCKEBTOS^. 


passes  in  science. 

Junior  Scholarship  : — 

Total  Mean. 

No.  12           

537^ 

No.  20 

„     13           

4001 

„     21 

..    14           

„    16           

807 
348 

„    22 

2.  Examination  of  Novembed,  1S7G. 
Classics. — Examiners  :  Professor  Sale  ;  Professor  Brown. 

SlE,— 

Wo  beg  to  forward  the  enclosed  results  of  the  examination  of  candidates  in  Latin  for  the 
degree  and  senior  scholarship  held  in  November  last. 

In  the  degree  examination  E's  papers  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  those  in  last  examina- 
tion :  the  same  remarkable  minuteness  of  information  aud  accuracy  of  memory-work  characterize  them. 
The  papers  of  C  and  D  show  a  similar  tendency  to  detail  without  any  of  the  accuracy:  they  have 
occasionally  a  curious  confusion  in  the  use  of  proper  names,  as  if  they  had  been  hurriedly  read  or 
heard,  and  imperfectly  understood.  The  paper  of  passages  for  translation  at  sight  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  done  satisfactorily  by  all. 

With  regard  to  the  prepared  work,  may  wo  be  allowed  to  suggest  that,  considering  the  number  of 
the  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  have  to  pass,  and  the  tests  of  classical  scholarship  applied  in 
papers  Nos.  2  and  3,  the  amount  might  with  advantage  be  reduced  ? 

The  scholarship  papers  are  not  so  good  as  tliosc  for  the  degree,  though  N's  show,  perhaps,  a  slight 
advance  on  those  of  the  May  examination  ;  they  do  not,  however,  approach  the  standard  which  seems 
necessary  for  a  senior  scholarship,  having  been  awarded  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  marks. 

"We  remain,  &c., 

G   a   Sa^T^^'  { ■^^^™^'^®"  ^^  Claseica. 

Results  or  Degree  Exami nation,  November,  1876. 


— 

Xo.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

c 

!  Fails 

Passes 

Fails 

Fails. 

D 

'  Fails 

Passes 

Fails 

Fails. 

E 

Passes 

Passes 

Passes 

Passes. 

F 

!  Fails 

! 

Passes 

Fails 

Fails. 

C,  D,  and  F  fail  in  all  but  Paper  No.  2.   E  passes  in  all. 


J.  M.  BnowN. 
G.  S.  Sale. 
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IlrBVi.Tii  or  ScnoLAnNnrp  Ezauinatioit. 


— 

No.  1. 

Ko.8. 

Vo.a. 

Tol»l. 

N 
U 

21 

40 
17 

3C              8t  per  cent. 
:J0            '  17  per  cent. 

N  obtniiiH  34  per  cent,  of  marks.   II  obtains  17  per  cent,  of  marks.  J.  M.  Buow.y. 

O.  H.  Sam:. 

JiATnEMATics. — Exaniiucru ;  Professor  Sliaml  ;  ProfesBor  Cook. 
Sin  — 

Tlic  foilowiiin;  is  a  liricf  elatriiHiit  of  tiic  rcHullM  of  the  e.xaminations  iu  mathematics  which 
have  recently  been  hold  by  the  University  of  Now  Zealand : — 

B.A.    EXAMINATIOK. 


— 

Arithmetic. 

Algcbrn.                     KucliJ. 

Trigonometry. 

Mcclmnics. 

c 

D 

E 
F 

Failed 
Failed 
Failed 
Passed 

Pa.ssed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 

Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 

Failed 
Failed 
Failed 
Passed 

Failed. 
Failed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 

Taking  however  mathematics  as  a  whole,  we  think  that  C,  E,  and  F  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
whether  xniilor  the  old  or  new  regulations,  and  that  I)  .'should  not  bo  allowed  to  pass  in  either  case.  In 
arriving  at  thi.*!  o])inioii,  wc  have  ret-lionod  arithuielif,  algebra,  FucliiJ,  and  mechanics  as  forming  the 
mathematics  muler  the  old  regulations;  algebra,  Euclid,  trigonometry,  and  mechanics  as  forming  the 
mathematics  under  the  new  regulations. 

Senior  SchoJarsJiip  Examination. 
The  candirlatc  wh.ose  papers  are  marked  II,  being  obviously  the  same  individual  as  the  one  ^\hoso 
papers  are  marked  F  in  the  pass  examination,  has,  iu  our  opinion,  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in 
mathematics,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  a  senior  scholarship  shonld  be  awarded  him. 

Honour  Examination. 
"We  recommend  that  the  candidate  whose  papers  are  marked  G  should  be  placed  in  the  first  class. 

John  SnijtD,        7  n 
C.  H.  H.  Cook,  \  ^^^^mrners. 

English. — Examiners  :  E.  A.  "Worthy ;  J.  Curnow. 

SlE,— 

"Wo  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  six  sets  of  examination  papers,  three  of 
which  were  marked  A  and  three  B,  containing  answers  to  questions  set  bj'  ns  as  duly-appointed 
examiners  in  English  language  and  literature  for  the  University  of  Xew  Zealand.  These  papers  we 
have  examined  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  as  the  result  of  our 
examination  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  report :— 


— 

Structure  and  History  of 
English  Language. 

Bacon's  Reign  of           -r,     ,•  ,   t^ 
Henry  VII.           |    Enghsh  Essay. 

A 
B 

Passed          ...             ...    Passed  ... 

Passed          ...             ...    Passed  ... 

Passed. 
Passed. 

"We  have,  &e., 


E.  A.  "WoEinx. 

J.    CUENOW. 


Law  AiTD  Constitutional  Histoet. — Examiners :  C.  J.  Foster ;  H.  H.  Lusk. 

SlE,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  examined  the  papers  marked  A  and  B  (jurisprudence 
and  constitutional  history)  for  the  B.A.  examination,  November  and  December,  1876,  aud  I  have  also 
forwarded  the  papers  to  Mr.  Lusk  as  desired. 

I  have  further  the  honour  to  report  that  both  the  candidates  passed  iu  both  subjects.  Paper  A 
was  very  satisfactory  in  both  subjects.  Paper  B  was  adequate  in  jurisprudence,  but  considerably  less 
satisfactory  in  constitutional  history  ;  but,  according  to  my  experience  in  the  University  of  London,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass  there,  though  probably  in  the  second  class. 

I  have,  &c.,  C.  J.  Foster, 
'         Law  Examiner. 

SlE,— 

I  have  the  honour,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  by  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  University,  bearing  date  20th  December,  to  report  upon  two  sets  of  papers  on  the 
above  subjects  marked  respectively  A  aud  B  iu  each  subdivision  of  the  subject. 

In  the  subdivision  Jurisprudence  both  sets  are  in  my  judgment  very  satisfactory.  In  assigning  a 
value  in  percentage  marks  to  the  answers,  I  consider  those  marked  A  to  be  worth  80  per  cent,  of  the 
highest  marke  obtainable,  and  those  marked  B  to  be  worth  83  per  cent;         ■••   -      ■  ,„, . 
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In  the  subdivision  Constitutional  History  the  papers  arc  not  so  good,  but  I  consider  them  never- 
theless satisfactory,  when  the  involved  character  of  the  text-book  selected  is  taken  into  account.  I 
haye  assigned  a  percentage  value  of  70  marks  to  the  answers  marked  A,  and  a  value  of  03  per  cent,  to 
those  marked  B.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  that  both  candidates  have  passed  with  credit  in  both  Bub- 
divisions  of  this  subject.  I  have,  &c., 

Ucon  H.  LvBE. 


SlH,- 


CnEMiSTBT. — Examiners :  Professor  Black  ;  Professor  BickortoD. 


1  have  the  honour  to  report  the  marks  obtained  in  the  chemistry  paper  by  candidates  for  the 
B.A.  examination  held  in  November  last. 

The  rewult  of  tiio  examination  in  chemistry  is  that  A  (775  marks)  has  passed,  and  B  (450  marks) 
failed,  in  that  subject.     Highest  number  of  marks  attainable,  1,200. 

Jajies  G.  Black, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Joint  Examiner. 

SiH,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  on  the  chemistry  paper  of  the  B.A.  examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Zealand  held  in  November,  1876. 

Of  the  two  papers,  A  passes  ;  B  fails.     The  marks  are  as  follow  :  A,  780  ;  B,  440. 

I  have,  &c., 

A.   "W.    BiCKEBTOK. 

3.   EXAMIXATION  OF  Jaxuaet,  1878. 
Classics. — Examiner :  A.  Leeper. 
SlE, — 

Herewith  I  beg  to  forward  a  tabular  statement  of  marks  showing  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion in  classics  for  junior  scholarships.  Tlie  general  character  of  the  answering  is,  in  my  opinion, 
somewhat  lower  proportionately  than  that  of  the  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  for  senior 
scholarships.  Tlie  latter  may,  I  think,  be  described  as  being  on  the  whole  very  creditable  ;  but  it  will 
be  observed  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  twenty-five  candidates  for  junior  scholarships 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  half  marks  in  Latin.  Several  of  the  jjapers — for  example,  those  of  Nos.  10, 
17,  19,  21,  22,  25,  and  29 — show  such  an  extremely  low  level  of  scholarship  as  to  make  it  matter  for 
surprise  that  these  candidates  should  have  taken  part  at  all  in  the  competition.  The  papers  of 
questions  are,  I  believe,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  character  as  would  be  set  at  an  examination 
for  an  open  scholarship  (with  liniitation  of  age)  at  an  Oxford  College.  Only  one  candidate  (No.  9)  has 
shown  a  knowledge  of  Latin  at  all  approaching  what  would  be  required  for  success  in  such  a  competi- 
tion. The  papers  of  Nos.  1  and  31  are,  I  think,  though  widely  removed  in  merit  from  those  of  No.  9, 
still  suificiently  good  to  entitle  those  candidates  to  some  credit  in  the  subject  (Latin),  if  taken  in  con- 
junction with  other  subjects  of  examination. 

Only  one  candidate  (No.  23)  has  sent  in  Greek  papers  deserving  of  half  marks.  No.  23"8  papers 
have  some  good  features  and  show  decided  promise ;  but  the  amount  of  knowledge  displayed  seems 
scarcely  as  high  as  might  have  been  fairly  looked  for. 

I  shall  take  care  that  all  the  papers  of  answers  in  classics  are  duly  forwarded  to  you  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  I  have,  &c., 

A.  Leepeb. 
LATiy. 


No. 

Paper  No.  1. 

Paper  No.  2. 

Paper  No.  3. 

Total. 

(Maximum,  500.) 

(Maximum,  500.) 

(Maiimuiu,  500.) 

(Maximum,  1,500.) 

1 

271 

227 

263 

763 

5 

80 

103 

150 

335 

6 

105 

73 

80 

258 

7 

280 

202 

80 

562 

8 

105 

123 

70 

300 

9 

408 

261 

290 

939 

10 

50 

60 

33 

145 

12 

105 

60 

105 

270 

14 

221 

170 

120 

511 

15 

105 

20 

70 

195 

16 

105 

62 

70 

237 

17 

20 

17 

63 

102 

19 

180 

25 

50 

253 

20 

205 

25 

55 

285 

21 

10 

5 

5 

20 

22 

7 

10 

10 

27 

23 

283 

161 

100 

544 

24 

130 

25 

57 

212 

25 

.   15 

35 

57 

108 

26 

108 

83 

50 

241 

27 

210 

52 

80 

342 

28 

230 

90 

75 

395 

29 

10 

17 

50 

77 

30 

100 

5 

30 

135 

31 

330 

205 

280 

815 

78 
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(illKKK. 


I'lipiT   Nil.    1. 

rnpiT  No.  2. 

I'lippr  No.  :i. 

ToUI. 

(Mntiiniiiii,  350.) 

(MnxiimiiD,  'STtO.) 

(Maximum,  SOU.) 

(Maximum,  1,000.) 

II. 

2:i:t 

(■>•> 

92 

387 

Ml 

0 

H 

0 

8 

lit) 

0 

20 

U 

20 

22 

0 

L'O 

0 

20 

2:} 

2!)1) 

!)1 

119 

612 

2s 

G2 

i»5 

76 

288 

Sill,— 

1  Iii'f,'  to  i'di'wiiril  llio  endoKcd  hIiocIn  (■oiitniiiiii'i;  the  roBultH  of  Iho  claHHical  portion  of  the 
cxnuiinatioii  for  tlic  dpfjreo  of  B.A.  niid  for  tlm  KCiiior  KcholarHliipH. 

As  will  be  oliscrvi'il  by  ioIimtikh'  to  sheet  No.  2,  live  cMiididates,  G,  M,  N,  P,  and  S,  have  panscd 
"with  f,»i'('al  cri'iiit  "  in  Luliii.  Of  tluNc,  only  three,  (I,  M,  and  N,  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  pro- 
fieiency  wliieh  1  can  eonsidtr  satintaetory.  Tlicse,  lliree  candidates  arc  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  ho  far 
as  relates  to  the  chis.'^ieal  portion  of  the  e.\annnalion,  de.serviii;;  of  scholarships. 

In  your  coiiunuiiicaliiin  dated  l!)ih  I'Vbruary,  you  state  that  ''the  undergraduate  (J,  by  some 
strange  inadvertence,  omitted,  after  linisliini,'  his  answers  to  the  Latin  pa[)er  No.  2  for  senior  scholar- 
ship, to  hand  them  in  to  tho  supervisor,  and  did  not  find  them  till  three  or  four  days  afterwards,"  and 
that  consequently  the  paper  was  not  accepted  from  the  candidate,  but  that  directions  were  given  that  I 
should  be  infurmod  of  tho  fact.  1'iiis  paper  has  been  forwarded  to  me,  I  presume,  in  error  ;  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  ihonglil  it  advisable  to  examine  and  report  on  it. 

Sheet  No.  o  enclosed  contains  the  numerical  marks  that  I  have  awarded  to  candidates  for  senior 
8cholarshi])s  who  had  ])reviously  passed  tho  degree  examination  ''  with  great  credit."  The  answers 
given  by  M  and  N  to  ([uesticms  in  grammar  and  philology,  on  the  paper  marked  2  for  senior  scholar- 
ships, call  for  special  commendation.  The  Latin  prose  composition  of  the  candidates,  whether  for  the 
degree  or  for  senior  scholarship,  is  generally  of  a  poor  character. 

I  must  express  my  regret  that,  through  an  unfortunate  oversight  with  respect  to  Paper  No.  3 
(i.e..  the  ]iapcr  on  Latin  prose  composition)  of  the  candidate  marked  T,  I  had  iu  my  previous  report* 
marked  him  as  not  having  passed  in  the  whole  subject  Latin.  1  trust  that  no  great  inconvenience  has 
been  occasioned  in  consequence.  Ou  discovering  the  mistake  that  had  been  made  I  at  once  sent  to 
yon  the  following  telegram:  "Mistake  in  the  classical  examination.     T  has  passed  in  Latin." 

In  the  list  accomjianying  your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  yon  have  included  V  amongst  the  candi- 
dates in  Latin  ;  but  1  have  received  only  Greek  papers  with  that  signature.  On  referring  to  the  list 
furnished  to  Professor  Nanson  I  found  that  V  was  entered  amongst  the  candidates  in  Greek,  but  not 
among  those  who  took  up  Latin.  I  have  therefore  assumed  that  this  candidate  was,  through  inad- 
vertence, placed  under  a  wrong  heading. 

1  hope  to  furnish  you  with  the  results  of  the  examination  in  classics  for  junior  scholarships  in  a 
few  days.  I  have,  etc., 

Alex.  Leepek. 
Examination  foe  B.A.  Degeee. 
/.    Under  Old  Megulations. 

A  passed  iu  Papers  No.  1  and  No.  2  Greek,  aud  No.  1  and  No.  2  Latin.  Result :  Passed  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

//.    Under  New  Regulations. 


Latin. 

Greek. 

— 

BesuU. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  1.            No.  2. 

No.  3. 

E 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Passed  Greek  and  Latin. 

F 

P 

P 

N 

Passed  Latin. 

G 

P* 

P* 

P* 

Passed  Latin. 

H 

N 

N 

N 

Failed  Latin. 

K 

P 

P 

N 

Passed  Latin. 

M 

P* 

p* 

P* 

... 

Passed  Latin. 

N 

P* 

P* 

P* 

Passed  Latin. 

P 

P* 

P* 

P* 

Passed  Latin. 

Q 

N 

P* 

P 

Passed  Latin. 

R 

P 

P 

P 

Passed  Latin. 

S 

P» 

P* 

P 

Passed  Latin. 

T 

N 

P 

P 

Passed  Latin. 

V 

P 

P 

P 

Passed  Greek. 

Y 

isr' 

P 

N 

... 

... 

Failed  Latin. 

Number  of  candidates,  14. 

P  =  pass  ;  N  =  fail ;  the  *  signifies  "  great  credit.' 


*  Merely  a  preliminary  report,  embodied  in  tlie  above  letter. — Sec.  K.  Com. 

10— H.  1.     (Ap.) 


H.— 1. 
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Examination 

FOE  Seniou  bcuoLABsuipa  (Latin 

)■ 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3.             ,             Total. 

(Maxitnuni,  100). 

(Maximum,  100.) 

(Maximum,  100.)        (Maximum,  300.) 

G 

80 

40 

65 

185 

M 

7G 

81 

81 

238 

N 

7G 

67 

63 

20G 

P 

G:j 

32 

62 

157 

S 

3G 

32 

43 

111 

Alex.  Leefeb, 

Examiner. 


Matuematics. — Examiner :  Professor  Nansoii. 


Sib,— 

I  bave  the  houour  to  send  herewith  the  marks  for  the  junior  scholarship  papers  in  mathe- 
matics. The  papers  of  the  candidate  No.  31  are  very  good,  and  accordingly  I  recommend  that  a  scholar- 
ship bo  awarded  to  this  candidate.  I  have,  &e., 

£.  J.  Nanson. 


No. 

Algebra. 

Trigonometrj. 

Arithmptic. 

Euclid. 

(Maximum,  375.) 

(Maximum,  375.) 

(Maximum,  375.) 

(Maiimuiu,  375.) 

4 

74 

18 

160 

123 

5 

129 

0 

236 

134 

6 

164 

102 

244 

187 

7 

72 

146 

136 

155 

8 

148 

256 

172 

212 

9 

142 

146 

276 

203 

10 

99 

36 

122 

128 

11 

106 

13(i 

176 

123 

12 

24G 

184 

214 

206 

14 

80 

106 

130 

140 

15 

64 

4 

108 

52 

16 

47 

0 

112 

76 

17 

51 

32 

170 

112 

19 

51 

112 

92 

76 

20 

97 

0 

174 

127 

21 

95 

12 

184 

169 

22 

U 

0 

38 

68 

23 

91 

72 

162 

108 

24 

G6 

84 

188 

112 

25 

103 

88 

150 

108 

26 

168 

134 

256 

153 

27 

72 

56 

202 

174 

29 

70 

64 

200 

99 

30 

76 

5 

100 

98 

31 

261 

294 

282 

228 

E.  J.  Nanson, 

Examiner. 


SlE,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  on  the  mathematical  papers  of  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.  under  the  old  regulations : — 

Alffcbra. —Fassei  :  B,  C,  D.     Failed  :   None. 
Aritlimetic.—li'asBei  :  B,  C,  D.     Failed  :  None. 
Geomefri/.—Va.ssed  :  B,  C,  D.     Failed  :  None. 
Mechanics,  ^-c— Passed  :  D.     Failed  :  B,  C. 
Mathematics.— 'P&ss^A  :  B,  C,  D.     Failed :  None. 

The  candidates  have  all  done  well  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  B's  paper  on  algebra  was 
highly  satisfactory  ;  but  no  good  papers  were  sent  in  on  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 

I  have,  &c., 
E.  J.  Nanson. 

Sib, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  on  the  mathematical  papers  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  under  present 
regulations,  as  follows  : — 

Geo«if /;•;/.— Passed  :  E,  T,  H,  T,  G,  K,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  E,  S.     Failed:  F. 

^Wj;.„._Passed:  T,  H,  T,  G,  K,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  E,  S.     Failed  :  E,  F. 

Trigonometry.— ^A&std  :  T,  H,  T,  G,  K,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  E,  S.     Failed :  E,  F. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.— S&s%eA  :  T,  K,  M,  N,  P,  K.     Failed :  E,  T,  H,  F,  G,  Q,  S. 
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Comphli'  SiilijrrI,  Matheimilic».—VM*vA:  V,  (i,  K,  M,  N,  I',  \i,  H.  I'mlod :  Ji,  T,  H,  V,  (I 
I'liHHod  willi  f^Tcat  iTiulil  :    K,  M,  N,  I',  H.      I'iimhciI  with  very  f^reiit  orctlil :   K. 

On  tli<<  wliold  tlio  cmiilidaleH  tuiMWi-rcti  liiirly  woll  in  itl(,'<'l'ni,  ncoinotry,  niul  tri(;oii<iiiietry.  in 
uiocliiinicN  iiiiil  liydroHliilicH  voi-y  lair  piipiTH  woru  duno  by  K,  1*.  U  ;  but  tlm  utiicr  candidate*  thowcd 
(^ii'mI  wi'iiliiu'sM.      Ill  iil;;('lini  vtny  ).;i>iid  |)a|iL'rH  were  ilorio  by  Iv,  \. 

I  liavo,  <&(■., 

K.    .1.    NA580N. 

Sill  — 

I    IiMvo  llic  lioiiour  to   report  an  fbllowH  on  tho  NCiiior  Hc-liiilarHhi|>  popcrB  in  inalhematicB  :  — 
Tho  oandidat(<   K  liaw    oxiiibilcd  a  doj^rcp  nf  prolicioucy  HutiHlaotory  to  inc.     'flio  candidutCH  J*\  M,  N, 


P,  Q,  K,  S,  liiivo  iKil  hIuiw  11  Hiitisriiclni-y  pnilicicnry. 


I  have,  i&c., 

K.  J.  Nanson. 


MooKUN    liAMiUACES. — Exiiniincr:   Professor  Ntroti;;. 

Sib  — 

I  Imvo  the  honour  of  cncloHini;  the  marks  for  tho  New  Zcahind  University  French  papers. 
It  will  hence  :ip])ear  that  candidate  No.  ;U  hiis  done  by  far  the  licst.  Indeed,  tlio  papers  showed  signs 
of  signal  industry  and  care. 

1  purposely  refrain  from  addiiij;  any  comments  on  tlie  present  occasion  ;  but,  should  you  require 
any  further  information  a.s  to  candidates'  papers,  1  shall  of  course  be  happy  to  su])ply  any  in  my 
power.  1  do  )iot  know  whether  it  may  bo  considered  out  of  my  province  to  sup;}:est  that  we  find  it 
useful  to  give  to  candidates  a  list  of  recommended  books,  which  they  arc  not  obliged  to  get  up,  but 
which  seem  tho  best  to  peruse,  should  time  permit. 

I  am,  &c., 

Hebbekt  a.  Stuong. 


No. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Toti.1. 

(Maximum,  170.) 

(Maximum,  160.) 

(Maximum,  170.) 

(Maximum,  500.) 

20 

33 

5 

50 

88 

16 

27 

0 

25 

52 

17 

67 

15 

21 

103 

19 

92 

20 

22 

137 

15 

45 

10 

21 

76 

7 

1C4 

65 

48 

217 

9 

127 

35 

65 

227 

10 

63 

15 

48 

126 

24 

10 

0 

22 

32 

25 

10 

0 

9 

19 

26 

88 

35 

40 

1G3 

30 

63 

0 

27 

90 

29 

15 

0 

16 

31 

31 

156 

104 

168 

408 

6 

98 

28 

48 

174 

5 

74 

53 

59 

186 

4 

78 

30 

58 

166 

1 

135 

49 

113 

297 

27 

57 

15 

44 

116 

Sm, — 
No.  2. 


Herbert  A.  STEO^•G, 

Examiner. 


I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  candidate  marked  T  did  not  pass  in  Paper  No.  1  or  Paper 
Candidate  E  passed  iu  both  papers.     Candidate  V  passed  in  both  papers. 

I  have,  &c., 

Herbert  A.  Strong, 

Examiner. 


English  and  History. — Examiner:  J.  S.  Elkington. 

SlE,— 

I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  forward  the  return  showing  the  results  of  examination  in 
English  and  in  history  for  junior  scholarships  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

I  have,  &e., 

J.  S.  Elkington. 


H.— 1. 
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Enolish. 


No. 

Paper  No.  1. 

Paper  No.  2. 

Paper  No.  3. 

Total. 

(Maximum,  250.) 

(Maximum,  350.)    j 

1 

(Maximum,  150.) 

(Maximum,  750.) 

1 

I 

184 

222 

140 

546 

i 

4 

167 

180 

90 

437 

i 

5 

173 

105 

75 

353 

m 

G 

12G 

92 

70 

288 

7 

151 

149 

135 

438 

9 

145 

221 

100 

466 

10 

UG 

85 

85 

286 

15 

91 

0 

50 

141 

IG 

GS 

4 

40 

112 

17 

IIG 

43 

95 

254 

19 

88 

6 

60 

154 

20 

122 

84 

10 

210 

24, 

101. 

28 

40 

172 

25 

81 

14 

65 

160 

26 

IGO 

118 

110 

388 

27 

135 

30 

45 

210 

29 

118 

20 

75 

213 

30 

48 

3 

35 

86 

31 

177 

98 

145 

420 

No. 


HiSTOET. 

(Masimum  marks,  500.) 

202 

No.  21 

168 

„    22 

15 

„    23 

296 

„    26 

336 

..    31 

J.  S.  Elkihgtoit, 

Examiner. 


204 
33 
221 
229 
316 

J.  S.  Elstngton, 

Examiner. 


SlE, — 

I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  offer  the  following  report  on  the  examination  of  the  under- 
graduates' papers  lately  received  by  me. 

I.    Under  the  Old  Regulations. 
English  Language  and  Litehattjke. 


— 

Paper  No.  1. 

Paper  No.  2. 

A 
B 
C 

Passed 
Passed 
Passed 

Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 

In  the  whole  subject,  English  language  and  literature,  A,  C,  and  D,  have  passed. 
In  political  economy  under  the  old  regulations  no  papers  were  received. 

HlSTOHY. 

B  passed.     A  passed.     C  passed. 

II.   Under  the  Present  ReijulatioTis. 
English  Langitaoe  and  Literatube. 


— 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

E 
T 
W 
Z 

Passed 
Not  passed 
Passed 
Passed 

Passed 
Not  passed 
Passed 
Passed 

Not  passed. 
Not  passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 

In  the  whole  subject,  English  language  and  literature,  E,  W,  Z,  have  passed  ;  T  has  not  passed. 
The  work  of  W  in  English  language  and  literature  entitles  him  to  great  credit. 
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w 
z 


Uiitorj, 


Poliliokl  Erononijr. 


POHBOfl 

I'nHHoil 


I'llHMl'd. 


J.    8.    El.KlNOTON. 


Siu,- 


.IrillslMtlMltNi'K    AND   CoNNTITUflON  A  I,    1 1  IHTOIl  V.        IvtillllilU'I' :     II.    B.    lli({gillH. 


I  liavi!  the  lioiiour,  an  examiner  in  jiiriHpriKloiico  and  coiiKlitutionul  liiHtory,  to  report  tlial  tlio 
enntliilnlo  wIiobo  papers  aro  rnarkeil  \i  ih,  in  my  i)pinii)n,  entitluil  to  paHn  in  iIiomo  KubjootH,  whether  taken 
tof^elher  or  no])aratcly.  Am,  in  ii  previous  cnmiiuinicatioii,  eoiniiientH  or  HUfji^CHtion/t  were,  I  think, 
invited,  I  venture  to  submit  to  llio  University  authorities  whetlier  it  would  not  bo  desirablo  to  sub- 
Htitule  (say)  Markhy"s  I'lU'Mieiits  of  Law,  or  The  Student's  Austin,  or  even  portions  oC  Austin's  larger 
vvm-k  on  iuris|)rud('n<'<',  for  I'roi'essor  Anios's  Scieneo  of  .lurisprudenie  ;  and  of  nubstitutini;  Taswcll- 
Lanj^mead's  or  Stulilis's  Conslilulional  History,  or  Hoarn's  (Jovernment  of  lin^^hmd,  lor  Sir  Edward 
Creasy 's  litllo  book,  oxcullont  as  it  was  in  its  day.  I  liave,  &c., 

il.   \i.   HiuoiNs. 

C'liKMisTUY. — Examiner:  J.   I).  Kirkbind,  51.B. 

Restiltx  of  Junior  Scholarship  Examination. 

Number  of  marks  allotted  to  paper,  100 ;  number  of  marks  entitling  to  a  first  class,  75. 


No. 


24 
30 


Paper  marked  D  passed. 


05 

No.  21 

53-5 

„    29 

50 

.,     25 

48 
38 
16 

Examination  for  Decjree  of  B.A. 

J.   D.   KlUKLAND,    M.B., 

Examiner. 

J.  Pir.ani. 


Physical  Hctence. — Examiner:   F 
Junior  Scholarship. 
Heat  (maximum  marks,  .500). — No.  7,  150  ;  No.  11,  3G-1. 
Eterlricifif  (maximum  m:irks,  500). — No.  11,  SOti. 

The  answers  of  eandidate  11  show  very  great  excellence,  and  I  recommend  him  as  deserving  a 
scholarshij). 

N.B. — I  have  taken  500  as  maximum  marks  for  each  division  of  science.     If  the  maximum  be 
1,000  the  marks  of  the  candidate  will  of  course  have  to  be  doubled. 

Examinatio>i  for  the  B.A.  Degree. 
Candidate  V  passed  in  sound  and  light,  and  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  therefore  in  the 

complete  subject.  

Mental  Science. — Examiner :  F.  J.  Pirani. 
Candidates  W  and  Z  each  passed  in  three  divisions — viz.,  history  of  philosophy,  psychology  and 
ethics,  logic — and  passed  with  great  credit  in  the  complete  subject. 

F.    J.    PlHANI, 

Examiner. 

Natitkal  Science. — Examiner  :  Professor  McCoy. 
SiE, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  numbers  of  marks  obtained  by  the  undermentioned  candi- 
dates for  junior  scholarships. 


No. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Geology. 

1 

350 

350 

4 

300 

300 

6 

50 

20 

14 

200 

200 

•  •• 

16 

50 

50 

15 

100 

100 

17 

200 

150 

21 

25 

... 

Each  of  the  subjects,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology,  has  been  taken  as  full  marks^500. 

The  candidates  generally  seem  to  have  been  well  instructed,  and  to  have  understood  the  subjects 
in  the  order  above  given,  that  is  to  say,  botany  Hrst,  zoology  nearly  equal,  and  both  creditable  ; 
geology  very  much  below  the  other  subjects.  I  have,  &c., 

Feedk.  McCot. 

SlE, —  

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  candidate  marked  T  has  passed  the  B.A.  examination 
in  botany.  I  have,  &c., 

Feedk.  McCoy. 


H.— 1. 
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4.  Examination  op  December,  1878. 

Classics. — Examiner:  A.  Leeper. 

Sib,—  Trinity  Collosc,  Melbourne,  26th  Fcbruarj',  1879. 

Herewitli  I  beg  to  forward  the  details  of  the  clasHical  examination  for  Iho  B.V.  degree,  senior 
Bcholarshij),  and  lliird-year  ncliol.'irsliip,  the  main  results  of  which  you  have  already  learned  by  my 
telegram  of  the  21th  instant.     At  the  same  time  I  enclose  a  table  of  the  marks  for  junior  scholaruhips. 

The  Latin  composition  sent  in  by  the  candidates  for  the  latter  was,  almost  without  exception,  of  a 
very  interior  quality.  None  of  their  other  papers  call  for  any  special  remark,  except  "Latin  (1),"  of 
candidate  No.  29,  which  was  of  high  merit. 

The  papers  of  the  candidates  of  third-year  BchoIarshipB  were  good,  and  both  these  gentlemen  are, 
in  my  o])iuion,  deserving  of  scholarships.  Most  of  the  work  sent  in  by  J,  the  only  candidate  for 
honours,  was  reniarkablj'  well  done.  1  believe  this  gentleman  would  have  found  little  diificulty  in 
taking  a  "  first  class  "  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

In  the  accompanying  table  of  the  results  of  the  degree  examination,  I  have  put  P.  for  "  Passed," 
N.p.  for  "Not  passed,"  P.c.  for  "  Passed  with  great  credit"  (exhibiting  satisfactory  proficiency),  and 
P.n.c.  for  "  Passed,  but  not  with  credit." 

I  think  it  right  to  forward,  for  transmission  to  the  Chancellor,  a  letter  received  some  time  since 
from  the  candidal o  for  honours. 

I  must  express  my  very  great  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  absence  from  home,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  let  you  have  the  full  examination  returns  before  the  28th  instant,  as  requested.  I  trust  that 
my  telegram  may  have  prevented  any  inconvenience  to  the  University  authorities  resulting  therefrom. 

Finding  that  the  s.s.  "Arawata,"  by  which,  as  notified  in  my  message  per  cable,  I  proposed  to  forward 
these  returns,  docs  not  leave  till  Friday  next,  1  am  sending  this  via  Sydney,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
reach  its  destination  sooner.  1  have,  &c., 

The  Eegistrar,  New  Zealand  University.  A.  Leepeb. 


JUNIOE   SCHOLAHSHIP,   NeW   ZEALAND   UnTVEESITT    (LaTIN). 


No. 

Translation. 

Grammar,  &c. 

Composition. 

Total. 

(Maiimum,  500.) 

(Maximum,  500.) 

(Alaximum,  500.) 

(Maximum,  1,500.) 

1 

30 

25 

25 

80 

3 

250 

20 

50 

320 

5 

270 

G5 

340 

675 

7 

220 

150 

240 

610 

10 

105 

30 

30 

165 

11 

90 

30 

30 

150 

14.* 

285 

220 

250 

755 

15 

0 

10 

0 

10 

20 

250 

120 

285 

655 

21 

35 

155 

75 

265 

23* 

240 

230 

320 

790 

24 

75 

55 

100 

230 

25 

75 

55 

50 

180 

26 

255 

20 

225 

500 

27 

75 

30 

120 

225 

29* 

355 

100 

300 

755 

30 

255 

190 

135 

580 

31 

50 

52 

20 

122 

32 

65 

35 

25 

125 

33 

240 

60 

25 

325 

37 

70 

20 

50 

140 

38 

220 

100 

50 

370 

Examination  foe  the  B.A.  Degeee  aitd  Senioe  Scholabship. 


— 

Latin  No.  1. 

Latin  No.  2. 

Latin  No.  3. 

Passed  or  Not  Passed. 

D 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

L 

P.C. 

P.c. 

P.n.c. 

P.n.c. 

M 

N.p. 

N.p. 

P. 

N.p. 

N 

P.n.c. 

P.c. 

P.n.c. 

P.n.c. 

P 

P.n.c. 

P.c. 

P.n.c. 

P.n.c. 

Q 

P. 

p. 

N.p. 

P. 

w 

P. 

p. 

P. 

P. 

X 

N.p. 

N.p. 

N.p. 

N.p. 

T* 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

Z 

P. 

P. 

N.p. 

P. 

KS 

N.p. 

N.p. 

N.p. 

N.p. 

79 


II.— 1. 


— 

flrci.k  \,).  1.   1    Oronk  No.  2.       Oroek  No.  8. 

!             1 

Puiad  or  Nut  I'ttMed. 

0 
D 
0 

P. 
I'. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
N.„. 

P. 
P. 
P. 

TlllltU-TKAB   SCIIOLAUHIIII'. 


c 
o 


(Jreek  No.  1. 
(Mnximuni,  ino.) 


246 

242 


Greek  No.  2. 

(Maximum,  lOU.) 


828 
244 


Greek  No.  8. 
(Muxinium,  200.) 


Monours. — J :  First  class  in  Latin  and  Greek. 


174 

122 


Totsl. 
(Maxmiuiii,  1,000.) 


748 
608 


A.  Leepeb, 

Examiner. 


English  axd  History. — Examiner:  .T.  S.  Elkington. 

Sm, —  The  University  of  Melbourne,  27th  February,  1879. 

I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  forward  the  complete  returns  of  cxamiuations  a.s  under : — 

Junior  Scholarshij)  Examination  :  History  ;  English. 

Degree  Examination  :  English  (present  regulations)  ;  English  (old  regulations)  ;  history  ;  political 
economy.  I  have,  &c. 

The  Chancellor,  Universitv  of  New  Zealand.  J.  S.  Elkington. 


Junior  Scholaeship  Examination  (Enolish' 

. 

No. 

Paper  No.  1. 

Paper  No.  2. 

Paper  No.  3. 

Total. 

1 

70 

87 

110 

267 

2 

71 

37 

120 

228 

3 

G4 

42 

90 

196 

4 

35 

80 

70 

185 

5 

144 

117 

170 

431 

7 

165 

79 

125 

369 

10 

73 

15 

88 

11 

59 

50 

95 

204 

15 

118 

195 

150 

463 

22 

136 

95 

145 

376 

23 

154 

123 

100 

377 

25 

144 

111 

180 

435 

26 

46 

35 

75 

156 

27 

68 

52 

90 

210 

29 

63 

90 

85 

238 

30 

92 

100 

SO 

272 

31 

119 

84 

130 

333 

33 

92 

108 

125 

325 

No.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

14 

15 

17 

21 


JUNIOE    ScHOLABSniP    EXAMINATION    (HiSTOET). 

(Value  of  paper,  500  marks.) 


208 

No.  23 

260 

„  24 

256 

„  26 

184 

„  27 

3SS 

„  29 

386 

„  30 

176 

„  31 

132 

„  32 

116 

„  37 

255 

J.  s. 


432 
244 
72 
188 
164 
328 
228 
258 
128 


Elkington, 

Examiner. 


n.— 1. 
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Examination  fob  tuk  DEonEE  op  B.A. 

Under  Present  Regulations. 

TuE  Enolibu  Lanouaqe  akd  Litebatdbe. 


Passed  the  Examination  :  C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  S,  Z. 

Senior  Schohirship  Examination. — F  i«  the  only  candidate  who  has  passed  the  examination  with 
great  crodit.     The  special  work  of  this  candidate  sliows  satisfactory  proficiency. 

Under  Old  liegulalions. 

A  :    Paper  No.  1  passed  ;  Paper  No.  2  passed.     A  has,  tlierefore,  passed  the  examination  in  this 
subject.  J.  S.  Elkington, 

27th  February,  1879.  Examiner. 

Examination  for  the  Deguee  of  B.A. 

Under  Present  Eegidalions. 

History. — Candidate  E,  not  passed. 

Political  Economif. —  Candidate  E,  passed,  but  not  with  credit. 

Senior  scholarship  work  scarcely  satisfactory. 

Under  Old  Regulations. 
General  Jlistori/. — Candidate  A,  passed. 


17th  February,  1879. 


J.  S.  Elkington, 

Examiner. 


MoDEitN  Languages. — Examiner:  H.  A.  Strong. 
Dear  Sir, —  University  of  Melbourne,  15th  February,  1879. 

T  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  for  jour  information  the  results  of  my  branch  of 
your  examination.  I  trust  I  liave  set  them  forth  clearly.  For  the  senior  scholarship,  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  candidate  did  not  pass  with  "  great  credit,"  and  did  not  exhibit  a  degree  of  proficiency 
satisfactory  to  the  examiner.  I  have,  &c., 

The  Chancellor  of  the  New  Zealand  University.  H.  A.  Stbono. 


Junior  ScnoLAEsnip 

(French). 

No 

1 

Paper  >"o.  1. 

Paper  No.  2. 

Paper  No.  3. 

Total 

(Maximum,  170.) 

(Maximum,  162.) 

(Maximum,  168.) 

1 

39 

81 

8 

128 

2 

97 

158 

76 

831 

3 

78 

159 

42 

279 

4 

84 

134 

60 

278 

5 

95 

132 

72 

299 

7 

88 

116 

32 

236 

11 

61 

103 

9 

173 

15 

46 

108 

28 

182 

22 

54 

91 

20 

165 

25 

24 

32 

6 

62 

26 

24 

83 

2 

109 

27 

33 

49 

0 

72 

29 

84 

60 

0 

144 

30 

64 

53 

15 

132 

31 

64 

62 

0 

126 

33 

69 

129 

55 

253 

\ 


81 


II.— 1. 


JuMlOtt   iSuilUI.AUHllll'    ((ilCltMA.s) 


28 


Pnnor  No.  1 . 
(Mnxiiiiiiiii,  1(10.) 


70 


PnnorNn.  a.  l'ii|MT  No.  ;i. 

(Mnxiiniiiii,  1(1(1.)        (MAxiiiiuin,  KKJ.) 


rA 


1.T 


ToUI. 


107 


H.A.  K.XAMiNATioN  ((Jeeman). 


— 

Paper  No.  1. 

Paper  No.  2. 

Paper  No.  3.                 Beeolt. 

R 
U 

Not  passed     ... 
Passed 

Not  passed     ... 
Passed 

Not  passed     ... 
Passed 

Not  passed. 
Passed. 

B.A.    E.tAMINATION    (FllENCIl). 


— 

Pap<T  No.  1. 

Paper  No.  2.              Paper  No.  3. 

Beault. 

B 
D 

F 

Q 
X 

z 

Passed 
Passed 
Not  passed 
Not  passed     ... 
Not  passed 
Not  passed 

Passed 
Passed 
Not  passed 
Not  passed 
Not  passed     ... 
Passed 

Passed 

Passed 

Not  passed     ... 

Passed 

Not  passed     . . . 

Passed 

Passed. 
Passed. 
Not  passed. 
Not  passed. 
Not  passed. 
Passed. 

I  certify  to  the  results  as  above. 


H.  A.  STHOxa, 

Examiner. 


MAinEiiATics. — Examiner  :  E.  J.  Nanson. 
Junior  Scholaeship  Examination. 


No. 

Trigononictrv. 

Algebra. 

Geometrv. 

Arithmetic. 

Total. 

(JIaxiiuum,  375.) 

(Maximum,  375.) 

(Maximum,  375.) 

(Maximum,  375.) 

(Maximum,  1,500.) 

2 

149 

69 

151 

78 

447 

4 

149 

75 

144 

108 

476 

5 

238 

201 

227 

258 

927 

7 

203 

158 

242 

294 

897 

10 

39 

39 

11 

52 

11 

103 

165 

331 

14 

172 

54 

142 

126 

494 

15 

54 

73 

74 

141 

342 

16 

0 

0 

18 

0 

18 

17 

0 

0 

45 

51 

96 

20 

118 

144 

156 

198 

616 

21 

138 

75 

176 

213 

602 

22 

97 

129 

168 

394 

24 

103 

75 

115 

231 

524 

25 

5 

71 

72 

148 

26 

35 

124 

50 

96 

305 

27 

222 

230 

188 

228 

868 

29 

154 

184 

162 

22S 

723 

30 

189 

204 

176 

162 

731 

31 

152 

146 

99 

210 

607 

32 

178 

126 

138 

195 

637 

33 

57 

99 

134 

237 

527 

37 

54 

52 

143 

102 

351 

Candidates  Nos.  22  and  25  did  not  send  in  any  answers  in  trigonometry, 
not  send  iu  any  papers  in  algebra,  geometry,  or  trigonometry. 


Candidate  No.  10  did 


Examination  foe  the  Degree  or  B.A. 

^7^e6r«.— Passed :  L,  M,  N,  W,  X,  T.     Failed :  D,  KS,  P,  Q,  Z. 
Triffoiwmetri/.—Y&saed. :  L,  M,  N,  P,  "W,  X,  T.     Failed  :  D,  KS,  Q,  Z. 
Geometry.— Passed :  D,  L,  M,  N,  P,  W,  X,  T,  Z.     Failed :    KS,  Q. 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.— Passed:  L,  M,  N,  P,  W,  X,  T,  Z.     Failed:  D,  KS,  Q. 
Complete  Subject.— Passed. :  L,  M,  N,  P,  \V,  X,  T.     Failed :  D,  KS,  Q,  Z. 

11— H.  1.  (Ap.) 


H.— 1. 


82 


Of  the  above  candidates,  X  and  Y,  who  are  candidates  for  senior  scholarsliips,  have  passed  with 
very  preat  credit.     W  also  passed  with  great  credit. 

The  candidates  N  and  Y  have,  in  answering  the  questions  specially  addressed  to  candidates  for 
senior  scholarships,  exhibited  a  degree  of  proficiency  satisfactory  to  me. 

Under  Old  lieijulalions. 

Candidate  A  passed  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and  in  the 
complete  subject  mathematics.  E.  J.  Nanson, 

Examiner. 

NATirEAL  Science. — ]']xaminer :  Frederick  McCoy. 
Junior  .ScnoLAnsiiip. 
Botany  (Paper,  500).— No.  11,  100  marks  ;  No.  23,  350  (Nos.  11  and  23  nearly  equal) ;  No.  2, 
150  ;  No.  4,  5. 

Zoology  (Paper,  500).— No.  11,  300  marks.  . 

B.A.  DEonEE. 
Zoologi/  (Paper,  iuvertebrata,  500 ;  and  vertcbrata,  500). — Invertobrata ;   T   passed,  300  marks  ; 
K  passed,  250 ;  8  passed,  400  ;  T  passed,  300  :  Q  passed,  275. 
Botany. — X  passed. 

lIoNouns. 
Geology. — No.  1,  Physical  Geology  (paper,  500) :  G,  300  marks.     No.  2,  Geology  of  New  Zealand 
(paper,  500)  :  G,  250.     No.  3,  Mineralogy  (paper,  500)  :  G,  150.     G  failed. 

Fbedeeick  McCot. 


SlE,- 


TTniversity  of  Melbourne,  10th  February,  1879. 
I  have  the  honour  to  forward  returns  of  tlie  examination  in  natural  science. 

The  candidate  G  writes  on  his  geology  and  mineralogy  (No.  3  Mineralogy^  paper  the  following 
remarks  :  "  I  beg  to  protest  against  the  paper  on  geology  on  the  following  grounds:  1st,  on  account 
of  the  short  time  (two  hours)  given  for  the  completion  of  the  answers,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  work  to  be  done  with  any  hope  of  correctness  ;  2nd,  the  papers  arc  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Syllabus  of  the  New  Zealand  University  for  1S7S."  To  the  first  I  would  reply  that  a  man  with  full 
knowledge  might  write  for  a  week  on  one  question.  The  esaniiner  makes  due  allowance  for  the  short 
time  ;  but  in  this  candidate's  case  the  failure  is  not  from  deficiency  of  written  matter,  but  from  the 
multitude  of  errors  written  down.  To  the  second  I  would  reply  that  the  papers  agree,  I  think,  with 
the  requirements  of  the  portions  of  the  Calendar  to  which  I  was  referred. 

I  have  read  the  treatise  by  G  on  the  geology  of  Hawke's  Bay  District,  which  is  creditable.  I  have 
not  been  instructed  to  make  any  special  returns  concerning  it,  but  can  do  so  if  required  by  telegraph. 

If  the  values  taken  for  the  pai)ers  (500)  be  inconvenient  they  can  be  reduced  to  any  standard 
without  altering  the  ratio  I  have  given  of  the  value  of  the  answers  to  the  value  assumed  for  the  paper. 

The  answering  generally  in  botany  and  invertebrate  zoology  is  highly  creditable  ;  that  in  zoology 
of  vertebrata,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  less  so.  I  have,  &c., 

Henry  John  Tancred,  Esq.,  FEEDEniCK  McCoT. 

Chancellor  of  the  New  Zealand  University. 


SlE,- 


science 


Mental  axd  Putsical  Science. — Examiner :  F.  J.  Pirani. 

University  of  Melbourne,  11th  February,  1S79. 
I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  my  report  on  the  examination  in  mental  and  physical 

I  have,  &c  , 

H.  J.  Tancred,  Esq.,  F.  J.  Pibani. 

Chancellor,  University  of  New  Zealand. 


JUNIOE  SCHOLABSHIP   EXAMINATION    (PHYSICAL   ScIENCe). 


\o. 

Heat. 

Sound  and  Light. 

Electricity. 

(Marks,  500.) 

(Marks,  500.) 

(Marks,  500.) 

16 

202 

23 

... 

303 

32 

... 

128 

33 

119 

112 

... 

37 

179 

100 

•  •  • 

38 

149 

200 

••■ 

Examination  foe  B.A. 

Degbee  (Physical  Science). 

—                       Heat. 

Sound.                         Light.             '         Electricity. 

Wlole  Subject. 

B 
C 
F 
K 

Not  passed     ...     Passed 
Passed             ...    Passed 
Not  passed 

Passed 

Not  passed     ... 
Passed 

Not  passed 

... 
Not  passed     ... 
Not  passed 

Not  passed. 
Passed. 
Not  passed. 
Not  passed. 

88 

Mkntai.  Soikkck. 


U.— 1. 


— 

Klliioii, 

l.iigio. 

lliatory 
of  i'hiloioiib;. 

W)iolo  Subject. 

E 

I 
S 

r 
1' 

Passod 
I'asHod 
Passod 
Passod 
Passed 

Not  pasHod 

I'assod 

Passed 

Passed 

Passed 

Not   pUHHod 

PuMMod 

Not  pasMod     ... 

PasHod 

Not  passed     ... 

Not  |)asHed. 

Passed. 

Passod. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

SKNion  Scnoi,Ananip  Examination. 

The  papers  sent  in  by  l''  in  heat  and  electricity  Jo  nof  exhibit  satisfactory  proficiency, 
'riic  |)apor8  sent  in  by  K  iu  mental  scieneo  do  nol  exhibit  satisfactory  proficiency. 

Third- Year  Scuolarsuip  Examination. 


B 


Hent  (ilnrks,  500). 


194 


Sound  (Marks,  500). 


305 


Light  (Marks,  500). 


195 


F.    J.    PlRANI, 

Examiner. 


Jurisprudence  and  Constitutional  History. — E.\aminer:  H.  B.  Higgins. 
Examination  for  B.A.  Degree. 


Jurisprudence. 


G 
H 
O 


Not  passed 
Not  passed 
Passed 


Constitutional  History. 


Joint  Subject. 


Not  passed 
Not  passed 
Passed 


Not  passed. 
Not  passed. 
Passed. 


Sth  February,  1879. 


Ht.  B.  HictCiIns, 

Examiner. 


Chemistet. — Examiner :  J.  D.  Kirkland,  M.B. 
Junior  Scholarship. 
Number  of  marks  allotted  to  paper,  500.     Candidates  :  No.  16,  225  marks  ;  No.  2,  195  ;  No.  32, 
190;  No.  21,  120;  No.  4,  95. 

The  examiner  would  be  glad  to  see  Roseoe's   Elementary    Chemistry   substituted  for  Fowne's 
Chemistry  iu  tlie  case  of  junior  scholarship  candidates. 

B.A.  Degree. 
I  passed,  B  passed,  K  passed,  T  not  passed,  E  not  passed,  U  not  passed. 

J.    D.    KlSKLAITD,   M.B. 


XI  —OPINION  AS  TO  OPEEATION  OP  '■  THE  RELI(3H0US,  CHAEITABLE,  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRUSTS  ACT,  1876,"  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  WESLETAN  MODEL 
TRUST  DEED. 

1.  The  Secsetaet  to  the  Roxai.  Commission  to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Royal  Commission  on  University  and  Higher  Education, 
Sir,—  Wellington,  10th  March,  1S79. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Royal  Commission,  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to 
obtain  for  the  Commission  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  upon  a  question  arising  out 
of  the  following  case  : — 

In  the  years  1850, 1S52,  and  1S54  certain  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland  were  granted  hy 
the  Crown  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  and  his  successors  '•  iu  trust  for  the  use  and 
towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of"  a  school  at  the  Three  Kings,  "  so  long  as  religious  education, 
industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  the  English  language  shall  be  given  to  youth  educated  therein  or 
maintained  thereat."  The  school  is  defined  to  be  '•  for  the  education  of  children  of  our  subjects  of  both 
races,  and  of  children  of  other  poor  and  destitute  persons,  being  inhabitants  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  one  of  the  grants,  taken  from  page  30  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  attached  to 
a  "  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  and  Nature  of  Ti-ust  Estates  for 
Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Purposes,"  and  forming  part  of  Appendix  to  Journals  of  House 
of  Representatives,  A.-5,  1869.  On  pages  30,  31,  and  32  four  such  grants  are  exhibited,  the  terms 
of  the  trust  being  the  same  in  all  of  them. 


H.— 1.  84 

It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  CommiBHion  that  these  lands  have  been  conveyed 
to  trustees  under  "  An  Act  to  render  more  Kimple  and  effectual  the  Titles  by  which  Property  is  held 
for  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Kducational  Purposes  in  New  Zealand  [Gth  August,  1856],"  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  model  deed  of  the  people  called  Methodists,  which  model  deed  is  referred  to  in 
section  4  of  the  said  Act.     I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  "  model  deed." 

The  question  is,  are  the  trustees  under  "  The  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Trusts  Act, 
1856,"  and  under  the  "  model  deed,"  bound  by  the  original  trusts  expressed  in  the  Crown  grants  ? 

I  have,  &c., 

AVm.  Ja8.  Habens, 

The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education,  Wellington.  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

2.  Copy  of  Ciiown  Ghant  No.  36  or  Red.  No.  4. 

Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdoni  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth:  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting : 
WnEHEAS  a  school  hath  been  established  by  the  Government  at  the  Three  Kings,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Auckland,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Jlission  in  New  Zealand, 
for  education  of  cliildreii  of  our  subjects  of  both  races,  and  of  children  of  other  poor  and  destitute  per- 
sons being  inhabitants  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean:  And  whereas  it  would  promote  the  objects  of 
the  said  institution  to  sot  apart  certain  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  for  the 
use  and  toward.s  the  mnintenanco  and  sup])ort  of  the  s^ame :  Now  kuow  yo  that  we,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  do  hereby  grant  unto  the  said  superintendent  of  the  said  mission  all  that  allotment  or 
parcel  of  land  in  our  Province  of  New  Ulster,  containing  by  admeasurement  twenty  (20)  acres,  more  orless, 
situated  iu  the  Parish  of  Waitemata,  in  the  County  of  Eden,  and  being  No.  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  (124)  of  section  ten  (10),  bounded  on  the  north  by  No.  one  humlred  and  twenty-five  (125), 
two  thousand  (2,000)  links;  on  the  east  by  a  road  one  thousand  (1,000)  links;  on  the  south 
by  No.  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  (123),  two  thousand  (2,000)  links;  and  on  the  west 
by  No.  forty-sis  (40)  of  the  Parish  of  Titiraugi,  one  thousand  (1,000)  links.  All  that  allotment 
or  parcel  of  land  containing  two  hundred  and  eighty  (280)  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in 
the  Parish  of  Titiraugi,  in  the  County  of  Eden,  and  being  No.  eighty-seven  (87),  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  No.  fifty-one  (51),  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  (3,350)  links 
and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  (1,150)  links,  and  by  a  road  eight  hundred  (800)  links; 
on  the  north-east  by  the  road  from  Mount  .\lbert  to  Epsom,  three  thousand  two  hundred  (3,200) 
links,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  (1,335)  links,  one  thousand  and  forty  (1,040)  links, 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  (075)  links,  and  by  branch  road  to  Nos.  forty-eight  (48)  and  forty-nine 
(49)  ;  on  the  east  by  the  continuation  of  the  said  branch  road  ;  on  the  south  by  a  road  from  Mount 
Albert  to  lots  Nos.  forty-eight  (48)  and  forty-nine  (49),  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan  on  the 
margin.  All  that  allotment  containing  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (227)  acres,  more  or  less,  situ- 
ated in  the  Parish  of  "Waitemata,  in  the  County  of  Eden,  and  being  No.  fourteen  (14)  of  section 
thirteen  (13),  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ridge  Eoad,  from  the  Whau  to  Epsom  ;  on  the  east  by 
Nos.  eight  (8)  of  section  thirteen  (13)  :  on  the  .south  by  the  Manukau  Harbour;  on  the  west  by  a 
stream  and  Wesley  Bay.  and  by  a  line  bearing  north  (magnetic)  to  the  above-named  road,  as  shown 
on  the  plan  iu  the  margin  of  this  deed  :  together  with  the  rents,  issues,  and  proceeds  thereof,  to  hold 
unto  the  said  superintendent  and  his  successors,  in  trust  nevertheless,  and  for  the  use  and  towards  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  said  school,  so  long  as  religious  education,  industrial  training,  and 
instruction  in  the  English  language  shall  be  given  to  youth  educated  therein  or  maintained  thereat. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  hare  caused  this  our  grant  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  our  said  Province 
of  New  Ulster. 

AVitness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  said  province  and  its  dependencies,  at  Government  House,  Auckland,  in  New 
Ulster  aforesaid,  this  fifteenth  day  of  Octobei",  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

(l.s.)  G.  Gbet. 

Entered  on  record  this  twenty-second  November,  1850. 

AjTDEEW   SlXCLAlE, 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

3.  OpiNioif  OF  AssiSTAKT  Law  Officee. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  somewhat  obscure  point,  but  I  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  after  careful  con- 
sideration. The  preamble  shows  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  be  the  making  titles  "more  simple  and 
effectual."  The  1st  section,  after  making  provisions  to  secure  the  vesting  of  the  legal  estate  in  a 
succession  of  persons,  has  a  very  full  and  careful  saving  of  the  trusts  of  the  original  grants  or  convey- 
ances. The  2nd  section  provides  for  evidence  of  the  appointment  of  such  persons.  The  3rd 
section  settles  doubts  as  to  the  estate  conveyed  by  the  grants  or  conveyances,  and  it  also  carefully 
eaves  the  original  trusts.  The  recitals  of  the  4th  section  (the  one  in  question)  contain  words,  in 
my  opinion,  suifieiently  carrying  on  the  general  policy  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  Act  into  this 
section  :  the  object  is  to  provide  for  a  succession  of  trustees,  and  "  for  defining  the  manner  in  which 
the  trusts  upon  which  ihey  &Te  respectively  held  shall  he  fiiMIled."  The  word  "they"  here  is  seen 
by  the  recital  to  mean  the  lands  in  the  said  grants,  &c.,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sections  of  the 
Act,  and  the  sites  of  chapels,  ministers'  dwellings,  and  schools,  &c.,  of  the  Methodists.  The  enacting 
part  of  the  section  authorizes  the  conveyance  of  the  trust  premises,  lands,  &c.,  to  trustees  elected,  &c., 
to  be  vested  "  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  ends,  ttc.,&c.,  mentioned,  expressed,  and  declared  in  a  model 
deed,  &c."  In  my  opinion  these  last  words  cannot  be  made  consistent  with  the  preceding  portion  of 
the  same  section  and  the  rest  of  the  Act  in  any  other  way  than  by  reading  them  as  if  they  contained 
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llip  fiillowinfi;  woi'iIh — viz.,  "ho  Cur  mh  llio  Mniiid  iim  mil.  iMcDiiMiiitont  willi  llio  (riiiitH  of  tlio  on'i^iriul 
(IoocIn,  >ti-."  'I'd  liolit  iinv  <illii'i' view  In,  I  lliinli,  to  lioM  tliiil  tlin  Hcclioii  pniviiluN  not  for  tlio  "riiliilliii^' " 
of  tlio  iii-if^irml  IniNlii  iiH  iliH'luroil  liy  llic  ri'cital,  Itiil  iiiiiv  ilolout  tLu  tniHtH.  'J'IiIh  would  bo  a  rontra- 
(lii'tioii  in  tli(i  Act.  wiiicli,  il"  wo  ciiii,  wo  nrc  hoiiiul  lo  iivoid.  Thin  viow  in,  I  lliiiiii,  iniitcrially 
Ht.n>nj;tii('licil  liy  tlio  liiM;.;imi;o  of  llio  iiiiiondiin;  AcIm  of  IH(!5  iind  I  S72,  wlii<'li  cniitiiiii  ciin't'iil  Huviiif^H  of 
llio  ofi^'iiml  IniNtM.  Il  will  lio  t'urioiiH  if  il  iioliold  tint!  ii  iiiiifoi'iii  intontioii  iitnl  policy  running  through 
nil  tlio  i-ohI.  of  lliin  Act.  iiixl  liio  nniondiiif;  AcIh  hIiiiII  Niiddoiily  bealloi'cd  wlioii  itcomeHto  tho  VVcKloyaii 
IMutliodiHlH. 

With  rPHport  to  IIki  |mi'ticiiliir  Rrant,  eopy  of  wiiicdi  in  Iioruwilh,  f  do  not  think  tlio  IniRtcnH  pan 
BcU  ti\o  land,  \Yliicli  Ih  to  bo  bold  "  ho  loii^  aH  ruliRiouH  odiieatiun,  &c.,  and  iuHtructioii  in  tlio  Kn|;liBh 
laiipiinf^o  hIuiH  b(>  ^;ivon  "  in  tlio  school.  Hut  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  in  a  Kulficiont  fulliilinf;  of  tho 
oi'iyiiinl  tiMiNtH  if  tlioy  are  carried  out  :ih  nearly  an  Iho  ojiHtin^'  circiimstancoH  will  admit. 

(itli  June,  IS?!)."  "  .).   11.  SiiAW. 


XII.— MRMOKANDUM  BY  E.  DOBSON,  C.E.,  ON  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  SURVEYORS 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEEKS. 
I  TUiNK  tho  dilliciilties  aro-:— 

1.  To  liiul  eoni|H'toMt  men  to  conduct  the  examinatioiiH  ; 

'2.  No  lo  <'onstitiilo  tho  Boards  an  to  prevent  tho  GoTornment  from  ])utting  prcHsure  on  the 
(ixaminern  to  pass  ineoinpot<'iit  men.  W'o  had  great;  annoyance  from  this  in  Melbourne,  where  the 
JMunicipal  Surveyor's  Hoard  was  eompo.scd  of  (lovurnnicnt  oUicials. 

I  think  it  of  i:;reat  im[iorlance  tiiat  tho  services  rendered  should  bo  honorary,  with  the  exception 
of  tho  work  done  by  the  .secretary,  for  which  an  addition  should  be  made  to  his  regular  salary. 

In  Victoria  there  are  two  Examining  Boards,  one  for  Burveyor.s  and  one  for  engineers.  No 
surveyor  can  do  any  contract  work  for  tho  Government  without  Laving  ])a8scd  ;  nor  can  an  engineer 
bo  employed  by  any  Road  Board,  Municipality,  or  Shire  Council,  without  having  at  least  a  second-class 
certificate.  Certificates  of  service  were,  however,  issued  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  for  eight 
years  as  municipal  surveyors  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  last  Act.  Certificates  of  qualification 
are  also  given  in  the  nature  of  an  n<f  cuiulcm  degree  to  men  of  established  reputation  coming  in  from 
other  countries. 

Looking  at  tho  desirability  of  gradually  introducing  into  New  Zealand  similar  restrictions  on 
professional  practice,  1  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  tho  power  of  granting  certificates  should 
bo  held  by  a  J?oard  appointed  directly  by  the  Government  than  by  the  Council  of  any  teaching  body, 
and  I  havo  also  a  strong  feeling  that  any  University  examination  would  insist  too  much  on  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  too  little  on  that  practical  experience  without  which  theoretical  knowledge  is  simply 
useless,  and  which  must  be  obtained  outside  the  class-room  in  the  actual  practice  of  a  profession. 
I  speak  advisedly,  having  before  my  eyes  the  practical  results  of  attendance  iu  the  engineering  curricu- 
lum at  the  ]\Ielbourne  University. 

I  think,  however,  it  would  be  desirable,  in  connection  with  the  University,  to  establish  Chairs  of 
engineering  at  "Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Duuediu :  each  professor  to  give  three  courses  in  each 
year,  of  twelve  lectures  in  each  course — viz.,  two  weekly  for  sis  weeks,  on  subjects  selected  for  the 
certificate  examinations  iu  surveying  and  engineering.  These  lectures  might  be  given  at  night,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  attendance  of  those  who  are  professionally  engaged  during  the  day-time.  Certificates 
of  attendance,  and  first  and  second  prizes  for  the  best  examinations  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures, 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  each  year.     A  fair  remuneration  for  the  lectureships  would  be  £180  each. 

Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Co.  published  in  1S76  a  book  called  "  Pioneer  Engineering,"  which  was 
written  by  me  as  a  guide  to  the  Melbourne  examinations.  I  have  not  a  spare  copy,  but  Mr.  McKerrow 
can  lend  you  one.  I  think  he  would  like  to  introduce  it  as  a  text-book  for  the  cadets  in  the  Survey 
Department. 

I  send  you  a  memorandum  respecting  the  Melbourne  engineering  examinations  and  one  of  our 
examination  papers,  and  shall  bo  very  glad  to  send  you  any  further  information  if  you  will  kindly  write. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  Hector,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  E.  DoBSOir. 


Sketch  of  a  System  of  Exasiination  foe  geanting  Ceetificates  of  Competenct  to  Stjevetoes 

AND    CrVLL   ENGINEEItS. 

Appointment  of  Examininr/  Soards. 

Two  Boards  of  Examiners  to  be  appointed,  one  for  granting  certificates  to  surveyors,  the  other 
for  granting  certificates  to  civil  engineers.  Botli  Boards  to  be  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Land  and  Works. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  certificates  issued  by  each  examining  Board,  marked  A  and  B,  the 
highest  class  of  certificate  being  marked  A,  and  the  second  or  lower-class  certificate  being  marked  B. 

The  Board  to  sit  at  Wellington  twice  in  each  year  for  holding  examinations — viz.,  the  Survey 
Board  on  the  first  Tuesday,  AVednesday,  and  Thursday  in  January  and  July  ;  the  Engineering  Board 
on  the  third  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  January  and  July. 

Constitution  of  Boards. 

The  Survey  Board  to  consist  of — Assistant  Surveyor-General  (chairman  ex  officio)  ;  one  mathema- 
tician (to  be  a  Cnirersity  professor)  ;  one  draftsman  (to  be  a  principal  draftsman  in  the  Land  Depart- 
ment) ;  one  surveyor  (to  be  selected  from  the  authorized  surveyors  in  private  practice).  Secretary 
to  be  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Land  Department.     Services  to  be  honorary. 

Engineering  Board  to  consist  of — Chief  Engineer  (chairman  ex  officio)  ;  one  mathematician  (to  be 
a  University  professor)  ;    one   engineer  (to  be    an   officer  in  the  Railway  Department)  ;  one   engi- 
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neering  surveyor  (to  be  selected  from  tlic  authorized  surveyors  iu  private  practice).     Secretary  to  be 
one  of  the  clnrks  in  the  Land  Department.     Services  to  be  honorary. 

Note. — It  is  assumed  that  the  secretary  and  two  members  will  be  common  to  both  Boards. 

Qualifications  for  Candidates. 

Survey  Examination. — The  candidate  must  bo  not  less  tlian  twenty-three  years  of  age,  with  certi- 
ficate of  character  from  not  less  than  two  ])cr.Hon8  from  personal  knowledge,  and  muKt  not  have  been 
convicted  of  felony,  embezzlement,  or  breach  of  trunt.  He  must  have  passed  the  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation in  England  or  in  an  Jilnglish  colony.  He  must  have  served  articles  for  three  years,  or  have 
been  employed  as  paid  assistant  for  throe  years,  with  a  civil  engineer,  architect,  or  laud  surveyor. 

Any  person  jjroposing  to  present  himself  for  the  surveyors'  examination  must  make  application  in 
writing  to  the  Chief  Surveyor  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  forwarding  his  certificates  and  testi- 
monials, with  duplicates  on  foolscap  paper  and  a  fee  of  two  guineas,  fourteen  clear  days  before  the 
date  of  the  e.taminatiou.  If  his  application  is  received  his  certificates  will  be  returned  to  him  with  a 
ticket,  which  will  be  his  passport  to  the  examination-room,  the  duplicate  papers  being  forwarded  to 
"Wellington  to  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board.  If  unsuccessful,  his  money  and  the  whole  of  his 
papers  will  bo  returned  to  him  within  one  week  of  the  date  of  his  application.  Holders  of  a  B  certifi- 
cate, who  wish  to  obtain  the  A  certificate,  will  simply  forward  the  copy  of  the  B  certificate  and  a 
fee  of  £1  Is. 

Engineering  Examination. — Candidates  must  bo  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  hold  a 
B  certificate  from  the  Survey  Board.  They  must  have  served  articles  for  three  years,  or  have  been 
employed  as  paid  assistants  for  three  years,  under  some  civil  engineer  or  architect  of  repute.  A  con- 
viction for  felony  will  disqualify  the  candidate,  no  matter  how  high  may  be  his  certificates  of  good 
character. 

Any  engineer  proposing  to  present  himself  for  the  engineers'  examination  must  make  application 
in  writing  to  the  District  Engineer  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  forwarding  his  certificates  and 
testimonials,  with  copies  on  foolscap  paper  and  a  fee  of  three  guineas,  fourteen  clear  days  before  the 
date  of  the  examination.  If  his  application  is  received  his  certificates  will  be  returned  to  him,  with  a 
ticket,  which  will  be  his  passport  to  the  examination-room,  the  duplicate  papers  being  forwarded  to 
Wellington  to  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board.  If  unsuccessful,  his  money  and  the  whole  of  his 
papers  will  be  returned  to  him  within  one  week  of  the  date  of  his  application.  Holders  of  a  B  corti- 
cate, who  wish  to  obtain  the  A  certificate,  will  simply  forward  the  copy  of  the  B  certificate  and  a  fee 
of  two  guineas. 

Subjects  foe  ExAsinrATiON. 

Survey  Examination. — B  Certificate. 

Instruments. — Nature  of  surveying  instruments — viz.,  compass,  sextant,  theodolite.  Use  of  instru- 
ments :  correction  of  adjustments  when  deranged. 

Measurements. — Angles  by  compass,  sextant,  or  theodolite.     Distances,  accessible  and  inaccessible. 

Trigonometry.— Geometrj.  Plane  trigonometry.  Logarithms.  Keduction  of  traverses.  Minor 
triangulation. 

Survey  Work. — Setting  out  Crown  lands.  Survey  of  natural  features.  Survey  of  fenced  lands. 
Survey  of  streets  and  buildings.  . 

Bra/ling. — Lines  and  angles.  Natural  features  of  country.  Buildings  and  enclosures.  Writing 
and  lettering.     Colouring.     Hill  shading. 

A  Certificate. — In  addition  to  Subjects  for  B  Certificate. 

Geodesy. — Spherical  trigonometry.  Determination  of  meridian.  Measurement  of  a  meridional  arc. 
Major  triangulation,  theory  and  practice.  Principles  of  geodetic  survey :  leading  systems  and  their 
defects. 

Marine  and  River  Surveying. — Coast-lines.     Soundings.     Tide-lines. 

Altitudes. — With  theodolite,  spirit-level,  and  barometer. 

Levelling. — Sections  of  country.     Contour  levels. 

Laying-off  Bonds. — Laying  out  roads  in  sidling  ground.  Calculating  and  setting  out  gradients. 
Setting  out  curves. 

Mapping. — Principles  of  projection.     Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems. 

Engineering  Examination. — B  Certificate. 

Materials. — Wood.     Brick.     Stones.     Limes  and  cements.     Iron. 

Constructive  Details. — Carpentry  :  Floors,  roof.s,  trussed  beams.  Piling.  Masonry  in  brick  and 
stone.  Foundations,  wall."!,  piers,  arches.  Ironwork  :  Pillars,  beams,  roofs,  bridge  trusses.  Concrete  : 
Foundations,  piers,  iloors. 

Principles  of  Design. — Bridges  :  Wood,  iron,  and  masonry.  Culverts :  Log,  sawn  timber, 
masonry,  concrete.     Retaining  and  breast  walls. 

Gates  and  Fencing. — Gates :  Principles  and  constructive  details.  Fencing :  In  wood,  iron,  and 
stone. 

Roads,  Formation  and  Maintenance. — Drainage :  Formation,  pitching,  metalling.  Principles  and 
practice  of  maintenance. 

Street  Paving. — Eoadway.     Footpaths.     Side-channels. 

Town  Drainage. — Construction  of  sewers  in  brick,  stone,  and  concrete.  House  drains,  and  their 
connection  with  street  sewers. 

Cuttings  and  Emhanhments. — Principles  and  practice  of  levelling.  Calculation  of  gradients. 
Setting  out  work.     Measurement  of  earthwork. 

Office  Work. — Working  drawings.  Specifications  and  contracts.  Bills  of  quantities.  Accounts 
and  certificates. 

Note. — Candidates  must  possess  the  B  survey  certificate  before  coming  up  for  examination. 
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A  Crrliftcale. — 7/i  ailililinn  to  Siilijrr/ii  for  H  Crrl{firale. 

Lm/tiiff-oiil  ItoaiU. — 111  fen  iliHtriutM.      Iii  rulliii);  (■oiiiitry.     Over  iiiuiintiiiii  pnHMRK. 
J{iiiliriii/ii. — (iruiliontH,  curvcH,  i,'iiiiK<',  Htalioii  nrrangoinoiilH.    8tatiuii   buildiiif^ii — vi/..,  paBsongor, 
gooilM,  iiixl  (<n>;iiio   hIiciIh,  iiiul  \V(>rkHhii|)H. 

'I'liitiirlii.  —  ("oiiHlructiiin  oltuimi'lH,  imdor  viirioiiH  rondilinnH, 

Foil  11(1(1/ i()ii,i.  —  ('olTtTiliiniH,  iinil  otlicr  iiiciuih  of  liiviM;^  rinindiilioiiM  under  water. 

Miiriiw   Jinginrrrin<i. — llarliour   workH.     BroakwalcrH.     .lolticH.      Luck-gatcx.      Graving    docks. 

LightllOlIHOB. 

Driiiiiw/f. — Surfai'o  drainaf;((  in  towiiH  and  counlry  diHlrictH.     DiHpoKnl  of  town  Howago. 
Canal  jVavii/alion.  -  ConHlniction  of  faniilH,  and  iinprnvi'iiiont  of  naviu'uldo  rivorM. 
IValir  Stii>j>l_i/.     l'"rotn  rivcr.s,  woHh,  rainfall,  f^ravitatioii,  and  |)niiipii)n  Kclicinou.     Stora;,'o  and  service 
roBorvoirH.     Tuwii  rciieulatiun.     I'^xlinetiou  of  lirou.     Natural  and  artilicial  HyatomM  of  filtration. 


XIII.— PAPEKS    UELATINO    TO    APPLICATION    FOR   CHARTER    EOR    UNIVERSITY 

OF  OTAGO. 

1.  Petition  op  UNiVEnsiTi  or  Otago,  1879. 

To  Ilcr  INfost  (Jrai'ious  IMajosty  Victoria,  by  tlio  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  llmpross  of  India,  Delcnder  of  the  Faith,  <.tc.,  &c. 

Most  Gracious  Sovkreion, — ^May  it  please  your  Majesty : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Chancellor,  Vicc-Chancellor,  and  Council  of  the  University  of 
Otasjo,  in  the  Colony  o?  New  Zealand,  humbly  uliowetli, — 

That  the  University  of  Otago,  in  the  Colony  of  Now  Zealand,  was,  in  the  year  ISCn,  founded  and 
iiu'or])orated,  for  the  jn-omotiou  of  sound  learning,  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  the 
Province  of  Otago,  under  the  name  of  "  the  University  of  Otago,"  with  power  to  confer,  after  examina- 
tion, the  several  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Jledicine,  Doctor  of 
^[edicine,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Music.  That  the  said 
University  is  unconnected  with  any  religious  denomination. 

That  the  said  University  has  been  very  liberally  endowed  both  by  the  Provincial  Council  and  the 
Colonial  Lesjislature.  On  an  endowment  of  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  City  of  Dunediu  has  been  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  .C3-f,000,  a  commodious  and  effective  pile  of  buildings,  allbrding  excellent  accommodation 
for  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  and  for  Schools  of  jMines  and  Engineering.  There  are 
also  residences  for  professors  within  the  University  grounds. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  University  by  the  endowment  of 
210,000  acres  of  land  in  the  provincial  district,  at  present  yielding  a  considerable  revenue,  which  will  be 
largely  increased  as  leases  are  renewed. 

1  The  very  valuable  Public  JMuseum  of  the  Province  of  Otago,  contained  in  a  separate  building  in 
Dunedin,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £13,000,  has  been  placed  under  the  permanent  control  and  management 
of  the  University.  .Vn  endowment  of  11,000  acres  of  land  has  been  made  for  the  management  of  this 
Museum. 

There  is  also  a  yearly  appropriation  to  the  University  funds  of  £600  from  trusts  administered 
under  the  powers  granted  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  entitled  "  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Otago  Lands  Act,  1SG6,"  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  further  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  other  Chairs  are  anticipated  from  the  same 
source. 

A  grant  of  £-^00  in  aid  of  the  School  of  Mines  is  made  annually  by  the  Colonial  Parliament. 

That  the  said  L'niversity  was  opened  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  1871,  and  is  now  in  the 
cighthWear  of  its  operation.  There  are  now  seven  professors  and  two  lecturers — viz.,  George  Samuel 
Sale,  M.A.  (formerly  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  Professor 
of  Classical  and  English  Literature ;  John  Shand,  M.A.  (formerly  head  mathematical  master 
in  the  Edinburgh  Academy),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo.sophy ;  James  Gow 
Black,  M.A.,  D.Se.  Edinburgh  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Duncan  Macgregor,  M.A., 
M.B.  (formerly  Ferguson  Scholar),  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy  ;  Frederick  WoUaston  Hutton,  F.G.S.,  C.M.L.S.,  Cor.  of  Xat.  History,  Museum  of  Paris, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  ;  John  HalUday  Scott,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  M.B.C.S.E.  (late  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  Edinburgh  L^niversity),  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  George  Henry 
Frederick  Ulrich,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy;  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  William  Brown, 
M.B.,  CM.,  Edin. ;  Lecturer  on  Law,  Allan  Holmes,  B.A.  Osou.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at- 
law  ;  Lecturer  on  the  German  Language,  Arthur  Bilchler ;  Lecturer  on  French,  vacant. 

That  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  averages  68. 

That,  in  addition  to  the  means  of  education  provided  out  of  the  funds  of  the  said  University,  two 
scholarships  have  been  founded. 

That  the  standard  of  acquirements  which  must  be  attained  by  graduates  in  the  University  of  Otago 
is  fully  equal  to  that  prescribed  by  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  your  Majesty's 
representative  in  the  colony  is  the  Visitor  of  the  University,  and  that  no  alteration  in  the  standard 
required  for  degrees  can  be  made  without  his  sanction.  That,  several  years  after  the  constitution  of 
the  University  of  Otago,  the  University  of  New  Zealand  was  established,  and  subsequently  the 
University  of  Otago  became  affiliated  thereto  ;  but  your  petitioners  are  now  satisfied  that  the  object  for 
which  the  University  of  Otago  was  founded — namely,  the  promotion  of  sound  learning — will  be  best 
obtained  by  reverting  to  its  original  status  as  an  independent  University. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Otago  generally  recognized  through- 
out your  Majesty's  dominions. 
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That,  allliougli  the  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Province  of  Otago  hereinbefore 
referred  to  which  iucorporales  the  University  and  confers  the  power  of  granting  degrees  has  hocome 
law,  yet  the  degrees  so  to  be  granted  by  the  said  University  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Ordinance 
are  not  clearly  entitled  to  recognition  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Province  of  Otago,  and  your  petitioners 
are  in  consequence  most  desirous  to  obtain  from  your  Majesty  a  grant  of  letters  patent  requiring  all 
your  Majesty's  subjects  to  recognize  the  degrees  given  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Ordinance  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  .said  degrees  had  been  granted  by  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Your  Majesty's  petitinners  therefore  most  humbly  pray  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  take 
the  premises  into  your  most  gracious  consideration,  and  grant  unto  the  University  of  Otago  letters 
patent  effective  for  the  objects  in  the  humble  petition  set  forth.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray, 
&c.,  &c. 

H.  S.  Chapman,  E.  B.  Caeoill. 

Chancellor.  John  Batuoate. 

*  D.  M.  Stuabt,  James  Fulton. 

Vice-Chancellor.  J.  Htde  Hahbis. 

WiLUAM  H.  Keynolds.         W.  H.  Chtten. 


2.  Petition  of  Canteiibory  College,  1879. 

To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  Empress  of  India,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  &c. 
Most  Gbacious  iSovereion, — May  it  ))lea8o  your  Majesty : 

The  petition  of  the  Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand,  humbly  showeth, — 

That  the  Canterbury  College  was  established  and  incorporated  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three,  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Canterbury,  to  enable  "  all 
classes  and  dcnonnnationa  of  llcr  Majesty's  subjects  resident  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  else- 
where in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  to  pursue  a  regular  and  liberal  course  of  education." 

That  to  place  the  College  on  a  permanent  and  secure  footing,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  institution  in  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency  (in  addition  to  a  grant  of  money  for 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings),  liberal  endowments  of  land  were  made  by  the  Provincial 
Council. 

Commodious  buildings  have  been  erected,  capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred  students.  The 
laboratories  have  been  provided  with  every  requisite  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  Museum,  erected  at  a  cost  exceeding  £21,000,  contains  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
specimens  of  natural  history,  and  type  collections  of  minerals  and  fossils. 

That  the  present  teaching  staff  consists  of  four  professors  and  four  lecturers,  viz., — 

Professors. — J.  M.  Brown,  M.A.,  late  8nell  exhibitioner,  Ball.  Coll.,  Oion  :  Classics  and  English 
literature.  C.  II.  H.  Cook,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge :  Mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  A.  "W.  Bickerton,  F.C.S.,  Associate  and  late  Senior  Queen's  Scholar,  Royal  School 
of  Mines:  Chemistry  and  physics.     Julius  von  Haast,  Ph.  D.,  F.E.S. :  Geology  and  palaeontology. 

Lecturers. — Llewellyn  Powell,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  :  Biology.  C.  J.  Foster,  LL.D.,  and  late  member  of 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London :  Jurisprudence.  Rev.  C.  Turrell,  M.A.  :  French.  J.  von 
Tunzelmann  :  German. 

Director  of  Museum :  Professor  von  Haast.  Director  of  School  of  Agriculture :  W.  E. 
Ivey,  F.C.S. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  obtain,  by  the  assistance  of  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Seeley,  of  Cambridge  University,  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  and 
T.  W.  Maude,  Esq.,  M.A.,  a  Professor  of  Classics  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  your  Majesty's 
petitioners  having  deemed  it  expedient  to  establish  separate  Chairs  for  classics  and  English  literature. 

That  the  average  number  of  students  who  attended  lectures  last  year  was  fifty -eight. 

That  a  School  of  Agriculture  is  now  being  established  under  the  control  of  the  College.  The 
farm  is  of  the  extent  of  403  acres,  and  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection,  at  a  cost  of 
£10,9G7  13s.  td.,  will  contain  laboratory,  lecture  theatre,  &c.,  and  accommodation  for  twenty  students 
(boarders).  There  will  also  be  the  necessary  farm  buildings,  it  being  the  intention  of  your  Majesty's 
petitioners  to  make  this  school  complete  in  every  respect.  The  building  will  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  students  during  the  current  year.  Mr.  "W.  E.  Ivey,  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  has  been  appointed  Director. 

That  the  endowments  granted  by  the  Provincial  Council,  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
consist  of  31G,750  acres  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  laud  and  11  acres  of  town  sections.  In  addition 
to  these  endowments,  5,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  have  been  vested  in  the  governors  of  the 
College  for  the  maintenance  of  a  medical  school,  which  your  Majesty's  petitioners  hope  will  shortly  be 
established  as  a  department  of  the  College. 

That,  in  a  separate  building,  but  under  the  control  of  the  governors  of  the  College,  there  is  a  free 
public  library  containing  upwards  of  10,000  volumes. 

That  endowments  of  1-1,320  acres  of  agricultural  land  have  been  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Boys'  High  School  and  a  Girls'  High  School  in  Christchurch,  both  schools  being  under  the  control  of 
the  governors  of  the  College  :  the  latter  school  has  been  established  more  than  a  year.  The  contract 
for  the  buildings  for  the  boys'  school  has  been  signed. 

That  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that  the  Canterbury  College  has  the  means  of  providing  the 
youth  of  all  classes  of  the  community  with  a  thoroughly  liberal  education. 

That,  in  the  year  1S68,  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  passed  an  Act  for  the  endowment 
of  a  colonial  University  in  New  Zealand,  it  being  then  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  such 
University  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  the  University  of  Otago,  one  of  the  Colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  was 
founded  by  an  Ordinance  of  that  province  in  the  year  1869,  and  that  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
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wftR  ONUl)li»Iioil  by  Act  of  iho  fJoiifrnl  AnHfiiiil)lv  of  tlio  rolony  in  tho  year  1870.  Fn  the  year  1872  the 
Uiiivi>i-Nily  of  Now  /oaliiiiil  ami  Iho  I'liiviTKily  of  Olaj^o  carh  applicil  for  a  Itoyal  rhnrtor  ;  but  your 
Maj('»ty'H  SciTotnry  of  Slalo  for  Ibo  ColoniuH,  by  tb'Hpal.'h  So.  S,  ;1InI  .laiiuarv,  187.'),  intimated  to  tho 
(lovcruor  of  tlio  colony  thai  your  Majf'Mty'H  (lovrniiiicul  woubl  not  ailviH(>  on  tho  Kubjocl  until  tho 
Lo^ixhituro  of  tho  colony  Iiad  ilociilcd  upon  whii'h  rnivcrMity  tlio  charter  hIiouIiI  Ik!  conferred.  In  tho 
year  IK71i  a  deputation  IVoin  thin  ("olle^je  coiifciTed  with  the  authoiilicH  of  tho  ()la(,'o  IJiiivorHily.  Tho 
roNult  of  iliis  cont'erence  waH  an  a^jrecnicnt  that  tlio  Univeritity  of  Olago  and  tho  Canterbury  Coliogo 
should  hecomo  alllliated  to  tii(>  New  Z(<aland  I'niverKity. 

That  in  llu>  year  Is7l-  the  (icnerni  AHNcnihly  of  New  Zealand  paHsed  an  Act  intituled  "Tho  Xew 
Zealanil  I'nivcrsily  Act,  ls7l,"  wliicli  repealed  iho  Act  of  I S7t),  and  nuiro  clearly  detineil  the  objects 
and  [)o\vers  of  tlie  University.  I!y  clau.se  4>  <d'  the  Act  of  1S7I.  it  in  "  e.xprcBBly  declared  and  enacted 
that  tho  Univcr.sily  hereby  CBtabiiHliod  iH  ho  eHtabliHhed  not  for  tho  purposct  of  tcachinfj,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  oneourufjint;,  in  the  nuiuner  hereinafter  provided,  tho  ])urHUit  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
aMcertaiiiiuf;,  by  means  of  e.xainination,  tho  pcrson.s  who  have  accpiirc'd  proliciency  in  literature,  science, 
or  art  by  tho  pur.suit  of  u  liberal  course  of  education,  and  of  rewardin;;  them  by  academical  detjreCH  and 
certificates  of  proticioncv  as  evidence  of  their  respective  attainments,  and  marks  of  honour  proportioned 
thereto." 

That  on  tho  20tli  d.ay  of  July,  iu  the  year  1S7(>,  your  Majesty,  beinj;  moved  thereto  (on 
the  advieo  of  lli.s  K.vcelleney  the  (ioveruor  of  New  Zealand),  granted  to  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  letlens  ])atent,  deelariuL;  "that  tho  decrees  of  IJachelor  and  IMaster  in  Artn,  and 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  IMu.sic,  hereafter  to  be  f;'''intc'l  or  conferred  by 
the  said  University  of  New  Zealand,  shall  be  rccof,'nized  as  academic  distinctions  and  rewards  of 
merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence,  and  consideration,  in  our  United  Kingdom,  and  in  our 
colonies  and  possessions  throu:;hout  the  world,  as  fully  as  if  tho  said  degrees  had  been  granted  by  any 
University  of  our  said  United  Kingdom." 

That  the  Canterbury  College  has  been  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand  since  the  year  1874. 
The  students  matriculated  to  the  University  attending  lectures  at  this  College  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  tho  New  Zealand  University,  their  desire  being  to  obtain  degrees  which  shall  be  recog- 
nized iu  all  ])arts  of  your  IMajcsty's  dominions. 

That,  it  having  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governors  of  this  College  that  tho  University 
of  Otago  h.as  forwarded  a  petition  to  your  Majesty,  praying  that  an  Imperial  charter  may  be  granted 
to  that  body,  your  Majesty's  petitioners  wish  to  state  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient 
in  the  interests  of  higher  education  iu  this  colony  to  establish  two  or  more  Universities  in  New  Zealand, 
empowered  by  your  Majesty  to  grant  degrees  which  Tfouldbe  recognized  in  all  parts  of  your  Majesty's 
dominions.  Your  Majesty's  petitioners  are  so  impressed  with  the  injury  which  would  ensue  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  and  to  the  value  of  degrees  granted  in  this  colony,  from  the  existence  of  two 
or  more  institutions  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  that  your  petitioners  have  refrained  from  approach- 
ing your  Majesty  with  any  petition  for  a  charter,  although  the  institution  under  your  petitioner's  direc- 
tion is,  as  your  petitioners  believe,  as  much  entitled  to  a  charter  as  the  institution  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Otago.  There  are  at  present  only  about  420,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  aborigines  and  Chinese, 
in  the  colony,  and  to  grant  an  Imperial  charter  to  any  college  which  might  apply  for  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  influence  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and  would  be  con- 
ferring power  to  grant  degrees  on  a  local  body  almost  unknown  outside  of  this  colony.  Even  if  the 
population  of  the  colony  were  five  times  as  great  as  at  present,  one  University,  having  power  to  examine 
and  confer  degrees,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Majesty's  petitioners,  be  sufficient. 

That  your  Majesty's  petitioners  would  most  respectfully  point  out  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Koyal  charter  granted  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand  :  "  And  we  further  will  and  ordain  that  no 
variation  of  the  constitution  of  the  said  University  which  may  at  any  time  or  from  time  to  time  be  made 
by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  shall,  unless  the  standard  of  knowledge  now 
established  or  a  like  standard,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Governor  for  the  time  being,  duly  proclaimed  in  our 
said  colony,  be  not  preserved  as  a  necessary  condition  for  obtaining  the  aforesaid  degrees  therein,  iu 
any  manner  annul,  abrogate,  circumscribe,  or  dimmish  the  privileges  conferred  on  the  said  University 
by  these  our  letters  patent,  nor  the  ranks,  rights,  privileges,  and  considerations  conferred  by  such 
degrees ;"  aud  would  humbly  express  their  belief  that  to  grant  a  charter  to  any  other  educational  body 
in  New  Zealand  would  seriously  circumscribe  and  diminish  the  privileges  conferred  on  the  University 
of  New  Zealand. 

Tour  Majesty's  petitioners  most  earnestly  pray  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
take  the  foregoing  premises  into  consideration,  and  refuse  to  grant  a  charter  to  any  educational  body 
in  New  Zealand  other  than  the  New  Zealand  University. 

And  your  Majesty's  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

(Seal  of  Canterbury  College.) 

Affixed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Goyeruors  of  the  Canterbury  College  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
April,  1S79.  W.  Montgomekt, 

r.  G.  SiEDiiAif,  Eegistrar.  Chairman. 


3.  EEsoLtJTioirs  OF  Senate  op  Unitehsitt  of  New  Zealahd. 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  University,  it  is  undesirable,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
colony,  that  the  power  to  confer  University  degrees  should  be  possessed  by  more  than  one  institution 
in  the  colony. 

2.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  proper  authority  iu  Great  Britain,  iu  conjunction  with  any  petition  which 
jnay  be  preferred  by  any  local  body  for  power  to  grant  degrees  independently  of  this  University 

12— H.  1.     (Ap.) 
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XIT.— REVISED  SCHEME  OF  WOEK  FOR  WELLTXGTON  COLLEGE. 

Sir,—  The  College,  WellinRton.  30th  June,  1870. 

I  have  tlio  honour  to  onclose  herewith  the  profjrainine  of  work  of  the  A\'elliiij;ton  College  for 
the  current  term,  and  also  copicH  of  the  time-tables  of  the  differfnt  masters  and  of  each  form.  Aa 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  tlie  staff  and  a  comjjleto  rearrangement  of  the  work  since  the  inspec- 
tion of  (ho  College  by  the  Coniinission,  I  thought  that  the  Commissioners  might  wish  to  have  the 
latest  statistics  before  them.  1  would  ask  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  three  masters  have  to  do  the 
whole  work,  except  in  modern  languages  and  natural  science,  for  five  classes,  ranging  from  the  merest 
elements  up  to  junior  scholarship  standard,  in  addition  to  working  evening  classes  and  classes  for  girls  ; 
and  that  this  involves  about  thirty  hours  a  week  of  actual  class-work  for  each  master — a  somewhat 
heavy  allowance  even  without  the  worjc  involved  in  general  supervision  and  management  on  the  part 
of  the  headmaster,  while  tlio  classes  have  to  bo  worked  together  oftener  than  is  consistent  with 
thorough  efTiciency.  1  may  add  that  the  numbers  this  term  arc-^Boys,  S8  ;  girls,  G  ;  evening  students, 
14  :  total,  108.  Of  these,  four  are  entered  for  different  sections  of  the  B.A.  examination,  and  about 
ten  will  enter  for  the  entrance  examination,  of  whom  four  or  five  will  be  candidates  for  scholarships. 

I  have,  &c., 

KEN>ETn  WiLSoy,  M.A., 
The  Secretary  to  Higher  Education  Commission.  Principal. 


Phoghamme  of  AYokk. — Secoxb  Tebm,  1879. 

Form  v.     Latin — Horace,  Od.,  Book  III.     Cicero,  De  A micitia.     Unseen  translation,  prose,  Ac- 
Greek — Homer,  Iliad  I.     Euripides,  Medea.     Unseen  translation,  prose,  &c. 
English — Shakespeare's  Merchant   of    Venice.      Grammar  and   analysis,   derivation, 
laws   of   phonetic   decay,   composition,   precis   writing.      Outlines    of    History : 
AVilliam  1.  to  Henry  VIII.     Geography,  general  and  physical,  flora  and  fauna,  &c. 
French — Le  Misanthrope.     Composition  and  syntactical  work. 
German — Lessing's  Bliuna  von  Barahelm.     Aue's  Grammar,  pp.  88-142. 
Mathematics — Algebra:  Proof  of  rules  for  H.C.D.  and  L.C.M. ;  theory  of  quadratic 
equations;   problems  involving   quadratics;   arithmetical,  geometrical,  and   har- 
monic.il  progression.     Euclid:   Book  VI.  and  original  problems.     Trigonometry: 
Logarithms,   fundamental   formuhT,  transformations,  trigonometrical  equations, 
properties  of  triangles,  solution  of  triangles,  heights  and  distances,  &c. 
Natural  Science — Zoology. 

Form  IV.     Latin — Virgil,  ^neid,  Book  IV.     Principia  Latina,  Part  V.     Grammar. 

Greek — As  Form  V. 

English — As  Form  V. 

French — Voltaire,  Charles  XII.     Syntas  of  pronouns  and  verbs. 

German — Zimmermann,  Der  Oberhof.     Aue's  Grammar,  Es.  1-20. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic  genertilly.  Algebra :  Simultaneous  simple  equations, 
quadratics,  and  problems.  Euclid :  Book  II.,  revision  of  Book  I.,  and  original 
problems.  Trigonometry  :  Definitions,  trig,  identities,  variations  in  magnitude 
and  quality  of  trig,  functions,  logarithms,  fundamental  formula;,  transformations. 

Natural  Science^Zoology. 

Form  III.     Latin — Cresar,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  IV.     Arnold's  Latin  Prose.     Grammar,  &c. 
Greek — Accidence. 
English — As  in  Forms  V.  and  IV. 
French — Merlet's  Grammar,  pp.  55-69,  125-130. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic:  Decimals,  interest,  discount,  stocks.     Algebra:   H.C.D. , 

L.C.M. ,  fractious,  simple  equations.     Euclid  :  Book  I. 
Natural  Science — Zoology. 
N.B. — The  English  work  in  these  three  forms  difl'ers  only  in  minuteness  of  detail. 

Form  II.     Latin — Delectus,  Latin  Primer. 

English — Beading,  writing,  dictation,   parsing.      History  to   reign  of  Edward   III. 

(Smith's  smaller).     Grammar  and  analysis  of  complex  sentences.     Geography. 
French— Merlet's  Grammar,  pp.  43-69,  125-12S. 
Mathematics — Div.  I.  :  Arithmetic  :  Interest   and   discount.     Algebra :    Elementary 

rules,  factors,  H.C.D.   and  L.C.M.     Euclid:  Book  I.,  props.  1-32. —  Div.  II.: 

Arithmetic  :  Proportion,  interest.     Algebra :    Definitions  and  elementary  rules. 

Euclid  :  Definitions  and  early  propositions. 

Form  I.     Latin — Delectus  ;  Latin  Primer. 

English — Beading,  writing,  dictation,  parsing.     History :  Chief  events  from  Bomaa 

Conquest  to  present  time  (Taylor's  First  Principles).     Grammar:  Explanation  of 

different  parts  of  speech,  elementary  analysis. 
French — Merlet's  Grammar,  pp.  1-43. 
Arithmetic — Div.   I. :    Decimals,  practice,  proportion. — Div.   II. :    Compound  rules, 

vulgar  fractions. 

Evening  Classes. 

Latin — Senior :  Cicero,  De  Amicitia.  Latin  prose  composition.  Junior :  Caesar,  De 
Bell.  Gall.,  I.     Arnold's  Latin  Prose,  &c. 

Mathematics — University  Class  :  The  mechanical  powers,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics 
(as  far  as  is  required  for  the  B.A.  examination). — Civil  Service  Class:  Algebra, 
to  quadratics.     Euclid,  Book  I.     Trigonometry,  to  solution  of  triangles. 
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EiiRliali — Civil  Sci'vii'O  CliiHH:  (Irmiiirmr— I'liminR  oiul  nnalvHiH,  cIori7ation,coinpo«ition, 
pn'rlH  wriliiit;.  ( l('iij;rii|)iiy — OiilliiicM  of  cDiiliiiuiitH,  Untinli  IsIch  uuil  coloiiicH,  in 
iletuil.     JliHlury — (iciiuriil  oiitiiiioM,  lUGU-lUlO. 

flirW  Clausen, 
Latin — ElcmontnrT. 
EiinliMli — As  in  l'\irMi  III. 
FriMR-li. 

I\liitiummtii's — I'imcIIoiih,  ilcciinnlH,  mid  olomcntary  algobrn. 
Is'iitunil  tJcioiu'o  — ElcuiL'iitaiy  i)()tiuiy. 


Ti.\ii:-TABi,E. — Skcond  Term,  1879. 
Jfead master's  Work. 


Horn. 

JIONDAV. 

Tl'ESDAY. 

Wed.nesday. 

TatTBSDAT. 

FniDAT. 

A.M. 

9.30  to   10.30 

10.30  to  11.30 

11.30  to  12.30 

Korm  V. — Latin  ... 
111.— Ulin 

Oirb  :  Lntiii 

v.— Latin 
in.— Latin 

n.  k  I.  — English 

v.— Lotin 
III.— Latin 

Girls:  Latin 

v.— Latin 
III. — Latin 

IT.  &  L  — English 

Ill.-Utin. 

HI.— Utin  to  ll.» 
v.— Correct. 
Composition   and 

P.M. 

12.30  to     1 

2  to    3 

3  to    4 

Junior  Greek 
I. — History 

Onunmiir 
Junior  Greek 
II.— Uistor/ 

Junior  Greek 
I.— Eistory 

firiinimar 
Junior  Greek 
II. — Uislory 

papers. 

II.— History  and 

rfading. 
I.— History     and 

4        to    5 
7.30  to    9.30 

Senior  nud  Junior 
Latin 

Senior  Greek 

... 

Senior  Greek 
Senior  and  Junior 
Latin 

rending. 
Cor.  Exercises,  iie. 

•  Also  Latin  paper  for  Form  V. 

Work  of  J.  P.  E.  Francis. 


Horn. 

Monday. 

TOESDAT. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Feiday. 

A.M 

9.30  to 

11.30 

I.  &IL— Latin    ... 

I.  k  II.— Latin    ... 

I.  k  II.— Latin    ... 

I.  &  I L— Latin    ... 

I.  &  II.— Latin. 

Parsing 

Dictalion 

Parsing 

Dictation 

Repetition. 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing.* 

11.30  to 

12.30 

IV. — Latin  Author 

Latin  Prose 

Latin  Author 

Latin  Prose 

12.30  to 

1 

Girls  :  English     ... 

Girls  :  Geography 

12  to  i  —  Girls  : 
EugUsh  and  His- 

P.M 

torv. 

2        to 

3 

IV.  &  v.—  Shake, 
speare 

IIL— History      ... 

IV.  k  v.  — Shake- 
speare 

III.— History       ... 

III.,  IV.,  k  v.— 

Composition. 

Derivations 

Parsing  and  Analy- 
sis 

Derivations 

Parsing  and  Analy- 
sis 

Paraphrase. 

Geography 

Phys.  Geog. 

Geography 

Phys.  Geog. 

Precis. 

3        to 

4 

III.--Sliakespeare 

IV.  &  v.— History 

III. — SlKikespeare 

IV.  &  v.— History 

III.— English 

Derivations 

Analysis 

Derivations 

Analysis 

Dictation. 

Geography 

Phys.  Geog. 

Geography 

Phys.  Geog. 

... 

7.30  to 

9.30 

Civil  Service  Class : 
Englisli 
History 
Geography 

... 

Saturday. — 12  to  1- — Girls  :  English  and  Geography. 
•  Also  Latin  paper  for  Form  r\'. 


Mathematical  Master. 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

A.M. 

9.30  to  10.30 

Form  III. — Algebra 

III. — Arithmetic... 

III.— Euclid 

III. — Algebra 

V. — Trigonometry. 

10.30   to  11.30 

IV.  k  v.— Algebra 

IV. — Arithmetic ... 

IV.— EucHd 

IV.  k  v.— Trigono- 

III.— Exam.  Paper. 

v.— Euclid 

v.— Algebra 

metry 

11.30   to  12.30 

II.— Geography  ... 

Arithmetic* 

II. — Geography  ... 

Arithmetic* 

I.  &  II. — Geography. 

2         to     3 

I. — Arithmetic     ... 

I. — Arithmetic     ... 

I. — Arithmetic     . . . 

I. — Arithmetic     ... 

I. — Arithmetic. 

3         to     4 

II. — Algebra 

II. — Arithmetic  ... 

I L— Euclid 

II.— Algebra 

II. — Arithmetic. 
IV.    &    v.— Eiam. 
Paper. 

7.30   to     8.30 

University  Class  : 
Mechanics 

... 

University  Class : 
Mechanics 

... 

8.30   to     9.30 

Civil  Service  Class  : 
Trigonometry  and 
Algebra 

Civil  Service  Class  : 
Trigonometry  and 
Euclid 

*  Ladies'  CUss  from  11  a.m,  to  1  p.m. 
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Modern  Language  Matter. 

HotTB. 

Monday. 

TCBSDAY. 

Wednesdat. 

TnUBSDAT. 

Fbidat. 

A.M. 

11        to  11.30 
11.30  to  12.30 

P.M. 

2  to     3 

3  to     4 

4  to     5 

Girls :  French     ... 
let  Form :  French 

2nd  Form  :  Frcncli 
Sill  Korin  :  French 
4tli  Form :  French 

4t1i  Form  :   French 
3rd  Form  :   French 
4th  &  Olh  Forms: 
German 

Girls :  French     ... 
Ist  Form :   French 

2nd  Form  :  French 
5th  Form :  French 

5th  Form  :  French 
3rd  Form  :    French 
4th  &  5th  Forma : 
German 

... 

Satuedat.— 11  to  12.— Girls :  French. 
Natural  Science. 


Horn. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wedsesday. 

TnCEBDAY. 

Fbiday. 

A.M. 

10.30  to  11.30 

P.M. 

3        to    3 

3  to    4 

4  to    5 

Natural  Science  ... 
Natural  Science  ... 
Natural  Science  ... 

Natural  Science   ... 
Natural  Science  ... 
Natural  Seience  ... 

Natural  Science  ... 
Natural  Science   ... 
Natural  Science  ... 

Natural  Science. 

Zoology  :  On  three  evenings  during  the  week. 


BotanT  : 


Time-table. — Second  Teem,  1879. 

FOBM  V. 


HotTB. 

MOXDAT. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

TnUBSDAY. 

Friday. 

9.30  to  10.30 

Ilorace 

Horace 

Horace 

Horace 

Mathematics. 

10.30  to   11.30 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Latin  Paper. 

11.30  to   12.30 

Prose 

Prose 

Prose 

Natural  Science   ... 

Latin  Paper. 

2        to     3 

Sliakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Prose 

Paraphrase. 

Graniiuar 

Grammar 

CoiripositioD. 

Derivation 

Derivation 

Precis. 

Alodcrn  Geography 

Modern  Geography 

3        to     4 

French 

History 
Parsing 
Analysis 
Physical  Geography 

French 

History 
Parsing 
Analysis 
Phvsical  Geography 

Mathematical  Paper 

4        to     5 

Natural  Science  ... 

German 

Natural  Science  ... 

German 

Drill. 

Home  Work  ... 

Horace 

Horace 

Horace 

Horace 

Horace. 

Iliatory 

Shakespeare 

Trigonometry 

Composition 

Shakespeare. 

Analr.sis  or  Parsing 

Grammar 

Natural  Science 

Precis 

Grammar. 

Physical  Geography 

Modern  Geography 

History 

Latin  Notes 

Modern  Geography. 

German 

Geometry 

Aimlvsis  or  Parsing 

Nat.  Science  Notes 

French. 

Latiu  Notes 

French 

Physical  Geography 

Natural  Science. 

Nat.  Science  Notes 

Natural  Science 

German 

Latin  Notes. 

Latin  Notes 

Latin  Notes 

Nat.  Science  Notes. 

Nat.  Science  Notes 

Nat.  Science  Notes 

FOEM  IV. 


HOUE. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thuesday. 

Fbiday. 

A.M. 
.9.30    to  10.30 

Latin  Paper. 

10.30    to  11.30 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Latin  Paper. 

11.30   to  12.30 

Yirgd    ... 

Latiu  Prose 

Virgil 

Latin  Prose 

Latin  Paper. 

2         to     3 

Shakespeare 

French  ... 

Shakespeare 

Natural  Science  ... 

Paraphrase. 

Grammar 

Grammar 

Composition. 

Derivation 

Derivation 

Precis, 

General  Geography 

General  Geography 

3         to     4 

Natural  Science  . . . 

History 

Parsing 

Analysis 

Physical  Geography 

Natural  Science  . . . 

History 
Parsing 
Analysis 
Physical  Geography 

MathematicalFaper. 

4        to    5 

French  ... 

Greek  or  German... 

Greek  or  German . . . 

DrUl. 

Home  Work  ... 

Latiu  Prose 

Geometry 

Latin  Prose 

Virgil 

Virgil. 

French 

A^irgU 

Natural  Science 

Trigonometry 

Shakespeare. 

History 

Shakespeare 

History 

Paraphrase 

Grammar. 

Parsing 

Grammar 

Parsing 

Composition 

Derivation. 

Analysis 

Derivation 

Analysis 

Precis 

General  Geography. 

German 

General  Geography 

Phveical  Geogi'aphy 

Natural  Science. 

Physical  Geogi-aphy 

Natural  Science 

German 

French. 
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FOBM  III. 


EODB. 

MOKSiY. 

TVIIDAT. 

WlOVUDAT. 

Tbvudat. 

VatDAT. 

A.M. 

0.30   to  10.30 

Al^tbra 

Arithmttio 

Euclid 

Al«ebr» 

Cmar. 
Latin  Prote. 

10.30  to  n.:i() 

I'll'IBI- 

CoDisr 

CiEinr 
Lntin  Proae 

Coiar 

Cu«ur. 
Ijalin  Prose. 

11.30   to  12.30 

r.M. 
2        to     3 

Preparation 

Ltttiu  ProM 

Prepnmlion 

Latin  Prow 

Mathematical  Paper. 

Null! ml  Seiouco  ... 

Hiitiiry 

Natural  Science  ... 

Uiitory 

Composition. 
PrC-cis. 

I'lirhitig 

I'll  ruing 

l'li_v»i™l  QoogropUy 

Pbyiical  Geography 

Paraplimse. 

AimljHis 

Anulyiit 

3         to     l 

(IciKM-nl  QcoRrapliy 

Krciii'li 

Qeneral  Oeograpby 

French 

English  and   Dicta- 

Ocrivutioii 

Derivation 

tion. 

Slinkcspuaro 

Sliakcnpcuro 

•I        to    G 

.. . 

Cadets'  Drill. 

Home  Work  . . . 

Cn<iinr 

Euclid 

Cii'sar 

Ca>«ar 

CoDsar. 

Lftlin  Proso 

Cn'aiir 

l,atin  Proso 

Latin  Proie 

Natural  .Seiencc. 

Ilintory 

Latin  Proso 

History 

Composition 

General  Geography. 

rorsing 

Niiturftl  Science 

I'arsing 

Precis 

Derivation. 

I'lijsioiil  Qoograplij 

Ocncrnl  Ooogruphy 

I'liyiical  Geography 

Parophraie 

Shakespeare. 

Anulysis 

Derivation 

Anslyiis 

French 

Slmkcspeare 

FOEM  II. 


HotTB. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

WEDySSDAY. 

THtmsDAT. 

Fbiday. 

9.30  to   10.30 

Parsing  &  Writing 

Dictation  k  Writing 

Parsing  4;  Writing 

Dictation  &  Writing 

Writing. 

10.30  to   11.30 

Latin   —  Delectus, 

Latin — Syntax  and 

Latin  — ■  Delectus, 

Latin — Syntax  and 

Latin  Kepetitions. 

Notes,      Declen- 

Verbs 

Notes,      Declen- 

Verbs 

sions 

sions 

11.30  to  12.30 

Geography 

English    Grammar 

Geography 

English  Grammar 

Geography  and  Map 

12         to  12.-10 

Drill 

2         to     3 

French  Exercise  and 
AVrbs 

English  History  ... 

French  Exercise  and 

Verbs 

English  History  ... 

English  History. 

3        to    4 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Arithmetic. 

Homo  Work  ... 

Lat.  Syntax,  Verbs 

Latin  —  Delectus, 

Latin — Syntax  and 

Latin  Repetitions... 

Latin    —  Delectus, 

English     Grammar 

Notes,      Declen- 

Verbs 

Geography 

Notes,        Declen- 

English History 

sions 

English  Grammar 

English  History 

sions. 

Geography 

English  History 

Geography. 

French  Exercise  and 

French  Exercise  and 

Verbs 

Verbs. 

Euclid 

FOEU   I. 


HOUB. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thuhsday. 

Fbiday. 

9.30  to   10.30 

Latin  —  Delectus, 

Latin — Syntax  and 

Latin  —  Delectus, 

Latin — Syntax  and 

Latin  Repetition. 

Notes,      Declen- 

Verbs 

Notes,      Declen- 

Verbs 

sions 

sions 

10.30  to   11.30 

Parsing  &  Writing 

Dictation  &  Writing 

Parsing  &  Writing 

Dictati»n&  Writing 

Writing. 

11.30  to   12.30 

French  Exercise  and 
Verbs 

English  Grammar 

French  Exercise  and 
Verbs 

English  Grammar 

Geography  and  Map 

12         to    12.40 

... 

... 

Drill 

... 

2         to     3 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

3         to     4 

English  History  ... 

English 

English  History  ... 

Geography 

Geography. 

Home  Work  ... 

Latin — Svntai  and 

Latin  —   Delectus, 

Latin — Syntax  and 

Latin  Repetition... 

Latin    —  Delectus, 

Verbs 

Notes,      Declen- 

Verbs 

Geography  and  Map 

Notes,        Declen- 

English    Grammar 

sions 

English  Grammar 

sions. 

French  Exercise  and 

Geography 

French  Exercise  and 

Verbs 

Verbs. 

English  History 

English  History. 

XV.— PAPERS  EELATING  TO  PKESBYTEEIAN  CHURCH  TRUST,  OTAGO. 


A.  Extracts  fecit  Acts  ajjd  Obdinauces. 

1.  "  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  Lands  Act,  1866." 

''  Whereas  by  certain  terms  of  purchase  of  land  within  the  Settlement  of  Otago,  forming  a  contract 
between  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  Association  of  lay  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
constituted  for  promoting  the  said  settlement  commonly  called  "  The  Otago  Association,"  it  was 
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agreed  that  certain  allotments  of  laud  within  the  said  settlement  should  be  appropriated  for  an  estate 
to  be  purchased  by  Trustoes  for  reli;;iou9  and  educational  uses  within  the  same,  which  the  said 
Association  was  to  I'lo  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  price  to  be  realized  by  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the 
lands  comprising  the  said  settlement  being  appropriated  for  religious  and  educational  uses,  and  to  be 
administereil  by  the  said  Trustees  and  applied  in  part  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  intended  to  be  the 
estate  of  that  Trust :  And  whereas,  in  pui-suance  of  tlio  aforesaid  terms  of  purchase,  a  certain  portion 
(if  llio  funds  apprnjiriatcd  for  religious  and  cducationul  uses,  and  to  be  administered  by  tlie  said 
Truntoes  anil  applied  in  \r.\rt  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  intended  to  be  the  estate  of  that  Trust  as 
aforesaid,  was  realized  ;  and  certain  allotments  of  land  were  purchased  and  acquired  for  such  rcIigiouB 
and  educational  uses,  which  said  allotments  of  land  arc  severally  specified  and  described  in  Schedule  A, 
hereto  annexed,  and  a  deed  of  trust  and  relative  institutes  as  a  constitution  for  church  and  schools, 
dated  the  sixth  day  of  2\'oTcmber,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  other  dates,  were 
executed  bv  Patrick  Boyle  Mure  Macredie,  of  I'erceton,  Esquire,  for  and  as  specially  authorized  by  the 
said  Association  by  minute  thereof  in  that  behalf,  and  by  certain  purchasers  and  mandatories  of 
purchasers  of  land  in  the  said  settlement,  by  which  deed  of  trust  "       ....  ic,  &c. 

"  Section  Vll.  Two-thirds  of  the  clear  proceeds  of  the  said  rents,  issues,  and  profits  shall  each 
year  bo  applied  by  the  said  Trustees,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  (to  be  made  in  manner  here- 
inafter mentioned)  as  the  said  Synod  of  Otago  and  Southland  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  solely 
for  the  ])ur])0si;  of  building  or  repairing  manses  and  churches  in  the  Provinces  of  Otago  and  Southland, 
and  for  endowing  or  aiding  in  the  endowment  of  any  theological  chair  or  chairs  in  connection  with  the 
said  Presbvtcriau  Church  of  Otago  in  any  college  or  University  which  may  hereafter  be  erected  in  the 
said  Province  of  Otago,  or  any  or  either  of  such  purposes  according  to  the  said  regulations,  and  shall 
be  called  'The  Ecclesiastical  ]'und.' 

"Section  VIII.  The  said  Trustees  shall  set  apart  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  said  clear  pro- 
ceeds for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fund  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  invest 
the  .same  in  their  own  names  in  any  Government  or  real  securities  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and 
shall  also  vary  the  said  securities  at  their  discretion,  and  shall  receive  the  dividends,  interest,  and 
annual  produce  of  the  said  securities,  and  reinvest  the  same  in  or  upon  like  securities  so  that  the 
proceeds,  securities,  dividends,  interest,  and  annual  produce  may  accumulate,  and  the  said  fund  so 
formed  shall  be  called  '  The  Education  Fund.' 

"  Section  IX.  The  said  Trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  apply  the  said  Education  Fund  (in 
accord.ance  with  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  said  Synod  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned)  in  the 
erection  or  endowment  of  a  literary  chair  or  chairs  in  any  college  or  University  which  shall  be  erected 
or  shall  exist  in  the  Province  of  Otago,  or  for  either  or  both  of  those  purposes. 

"  Section  X.  The  regulations  of  the  said  Synod  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of 
the  said  Trustees  shall  be  ra.ade  in  the  following  manner — that  is  to  say:  they  shall  be  passed  as  an 
interim  Act  of  the  said  Synod,  and  a  printed  copy  of  such  Act,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  day  on 
which  the  said  Synod  intend  to  finally  adopt  such  regulations,  shall  be  sent  to  each  Minister  who  shall 
for  the  time  being  be  a  member  of  such  Synod,  and  to  the  Session  Clerk  of  each  congregation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Synod,  to  be  submitted  to  the  session  of  the 
congregation  of  which  he  is  Session  Clerk,  and  each  said  Session  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  before  the 
said  Synod  and  to  be  heard  on  tiie  subject  of  such  regulations  before  any  such  regulations  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Synod,  and  before  any  alteration  shall  be  made  in  any  regulations  which  shall 
be  already  in  force  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Synod  from  time  to  time,  after  hearing  the  said 
several  congregations,  to  pass  and  adopt  such  regulations,  either  with  or  without  alteratioDS  or  amend- 
ments as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

"  Section  XI.  Every  professor  of  any  theological  chair  that  shall  be  endowed  or  aided  in  endow- 
ment as  aforesaid  shall  be  appointed  and  removable  by  the  said  Synod. 

"  Section  XII.  All  professors  to  any  literary  chair  as  aforesaid,  endowed  in  the  whole  or  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  such  endowment  from  the  said  Education  Fund,  shall  be  appointed  and 
removable  by  the  said  Trustees,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  said  Synod." 


2.  "Dtinedin  Church  Lands  Ordinance,  1861." 

"  Whereas,  by  Crown  grant,  bearing  date  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  all  that  allotment  ....  was  granted  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Province  of  Otago  and  his  successors,  upon  trust  for  a  site  for  a  cliurch  and  school-house  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago     .       .       .       ." 

"  Section  i.  All  the  rents,  issues,  profits  and  proceeds  arising  from  the  pieces  or  parcels  of  land 
first  and  third  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  described,  and  from  the  mortgage  or  other  disposition 
thereof,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  aforesaid  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Otago  ;  and  the  clear  proceeds,  after  deduction  of  the  costs  of  collection  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  be  applied  by  the  said  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  to  the  following 
purposes — viz.,  first,  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  and  manse  on  the  aforesaid  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  third  hereinbefore  described,  and  thereafter  towards  the  erection  and  repair  of  any  church  or 
manse  in  connection  with  the  said  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago ;  and  the  whole  rents,  issues,  profits, 
and  proceeds  arising  from  the  aforesaid  piece  or  parcel  of  land  second  hereinbefore  described,  shall  be 
applied  towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  college  or  other  educational  institution  in  Duncdin, 
and  until  so  applied  shall  be  invested  in  real  or  Government  securities  for  accumulation,  in  name  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  said  province  in  trust  for  the  aforesaid  purpose." 

[The  "parcel  of  land  second  hereinbefore  described"  is  the  laud  granted  (as  above)  "for  a  site 
for  a  church  and  scboolhouse." — Sec.  E.  Com.l 
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D.  ConiiKHroNDKNfT;. 
1.    lirpli/  /o  Cirriiliir  of 'Mlfi  Januari/,  1H70. 

DuMf.liii,  2.->ili  Miircli,  1S70. 
("til  bcluilf  (if   tiic   ()liif»ii   I'reHbytrriaii   (liiii'i'li  TiuhU'Cn,  I   liiuo  tlio  lioiior  to  iK^kliowledRO 
r(>pci|il.  of  your  Icllcr  nf  tlic  2!Mli  .limiiary  liinl,  niiil  in  reply  1   uiii  iliroctod  lo  »tut(^  (hut  the  TruHtccH 
hiivc  not  (ho  uiliiiiiiiHtruliciri  of  any  (MidowtiiciitH  niado  out  of  puldic  tntale,  or  fjiaiitu  of  |)iiblic  iiiniipy. 

I  may  add  lliat  tho  TriislopH  havr  (Iks  luaiiaKt'infiit.  of  ccT(uiii  proporlicH  acquired  by  purchase,  but 
thoj  coucoive  your  circuhir  has  no  npplicii(ion  to  tliese. 

1  have,  <fee,, 
Tho  SpiTctary,  Wiiijam  II.  Rkyxoi.dr, 

Koyal  t'onnnission  on  ITnivcridly  and  Higher  Kducalion,  Chairman. 

Wellington. 


2.  Letter  from   Sfcrelary  lo  lioyal   Commission  to  the  lion.   IF.  IL  Iteynohh,   M.L.C.,  and 

Memorandum  in  reply. 

Royal  Commission  on  UniverBity  and  Higher  Education, 
Sin, —  Dunodin,  7th  July,  1879. 

I  hovo  the  honor,  referring  to  my  letter  of  tho  20tli  .lanuary,  1879,  and  to  subHPqucnt 
correspondence,  to  remind  you  of  the  endowment  for  a  eolicge,  whidi,  by  Ordinance  of  IhUl,  \va8 
transferred  from  the  Superintendent  to  tho  Presbyterian  Church;  and  to  request  you  to  BUpply  tho 
Commission  with  inl'ornuition  aa  to  Iho  condition,  value,  and  application  of  the  endowment. 

I  have,  itc, 
The  Hon.  W.  H.  Reynolds,  Wm.  Jas.  Hadexs, 

Church  Troperty  Eoard,  Duncdin.  Secretary  to  lioyal  Commission. 

Memorandum. — The  lands  referred  to  in  the  Ordinance,  18G1,  were  set  asi<le  by  inatruetions  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Harriiitjton,  tlie  jirincipal  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  London,  addressed  to  Colonel 
AVakcfield,  the  principal  Agent  of  the  Company  in  New  Zealand,  under  date  2Ist  October,  1810. 
These  instructions,  which  referred  to  Otan;o,  were:  "  That  Colonel  Wakefield,  assisted  by  his  surveyors, 
be  requested  to  appropriate  sites  for  all  other  purposes  referred  lo  in  clause  12,  not  omitting  in  each 
principal  town,  and  under  the  head  public  buildings,  a  site  for  one  church  with  school  and  playground 
for  the  children,  and  also,  in  tho  case  of  Duncdin,  a  site  for  a  college."  Clause  12  of  the  terms  of 
purchase  of  land  in  Otago  runs  thus  :  "  lu  laying  out  the  chief  town  of  tho  settlement  to  be  named 
Dunedin — duo  provision  to  bo  made  for  public  purposes,  as  fortifications,  public  buildings,  sites  for 
places  of  public  worship  and  instruction  ....  for  all  which  instructions  have  already  been  given  to 
the  Company's  principal  Agent."  These  terms  of  purchase  are  dated  2-ith  November,  184-7.  From  the 
foregoing  it  must  appear  manifest  that  these  properties  are  not  a  gift  from  the  Crown,  but  that  they 
were  acquired  by  the  Otago  Association,  in  their  agreement  with  the  New  Zealand  Company.  As 
regards  the  question  "as  to  the  condition,  value,  and  application  "  of  these  lands,  I  refer  to  the 
"  Proceedings  of  tho  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiirch  of  Otago  and  Southland,  1879,"  a  printed 
copy  of  which,  I  understand,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  the  Church  Factor,  Mr. 
E.  Smith. 

Dunedin,  10th  July,  1879.  William  H.  Eetnolds. 


C.   EXTEACTS    FEOM    APPENDII     TO    PROCEEDINGS    OF     StNOD     OF    PeESBTTEEIAJ^   CHtTECH    OF    OtAGO 


1. 


Ce. 
Balance 
Rents 
Grant,  Ecclesiastical  Fund 


Dr. 

Professor  Salmond's  salary,  13  months 

Repairs,  fencing,  &c. 

Rates 

Interest  12  months,  £600 

Rev.  M.  Watt 

Janitor 

Stewart  and  Denniston 

Reith  and  Wilkie,  and  2'/;«es 

Commission  on  £902  7s. 

Balance  forward — 

Loan  on  mortgage 

Cash  in  bank 


AND  Southland,  Januart,  1879. 
College  Fund  Account  to  30th  September, 


1878. 


£    s. 

d. 

54    2 

2 

902     7 

0 

... 

600     0 

0 

£1,556    9 

2 

£      8. 

d. 

650    U 

0 

48    7 

0 

7  16 

3 

48     0 

0 

100    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

12  16 

6 

9    4 

0 

45    2 

4 

£"'3. 

d. 

600    0 

0 

30    3 

1 

RQO       ^ 

1 

UOV/       0 

£1,556    9 

2 

H.— 1.  M 

2.  Education  Fund  Account, 
Ce. 
Balance 

One-third  not  receipts 
Interest  on  investments    ... 


Db. 

Cash  paid  Professor  McGregor,  12}  months  .. 
Synod  expenses 
Commission  on  £331  78.  7d. 
Balance  forward 


Credit  balance 


£       8. 

4,574  10 

1,200  16 

331     7 

d. 
2 

4 

7 

£6,10G  14 

1 

£       8. 

612  10 

20    0 

16  11 

5,457  12 

d. 
0 
0 
5 

8 

£6,106  14 

1 

£5,457  12 

8 

1 


n.— 1. 


INDEX. 


NoTF.—  Tlir  nrport,  Proceedings,  and  Appendix  nre  referred  lo  by  pane;  Ihc  E'idcncc  by  the  number  cf  Ihc  i/uation.     In  tlic 
latter  case,  wlicrc  there  are  several  consecutive  tiucslions  upon  the  same  subject,  tlie  leading  question  only  is  rcfi-rrcd  to, 

r.  =  Report ;  p.  =  Proceedings  j  e,  =  Evidence  j  a.  =  Appendix. 


.•li/nm.i,  ,l/i-.  Jnnif.i,  cvidince,  ijld.  I 

Aildtns,  Mr.  Peictj  II.,  evidence,  ,^249.  I 

All  ciinilcm  i;iarlu<itcs  (sec  under  University  of  New  Zcnlnnd). 
A/JilialWH,  r.  9,  12,  16;  p.  I,  5,  7,  8,  27  ;  c.  24,  ,^(>,  71,  92,  if)0, 
270,  282,  41.S,  422,  447,  450,  455,  496,  515,  fifii,  672,  686, 
'>95>  75.1>  755.  **49.  S58.  S/f'.  SS5,  906,  915,  929,  955,  1105,  1 
1176,  12.^,1,  1.^47,  i.^S;,  1408,  1416,  14.1J,  1448,  1525,  1574, 
1598,  1622,  i6.;2,  16S0,  16SS,  1936,  1978,  2001,2019,2055, 
2070,  2075,  2253,  2266,  2,i0.5,  2307,  2.528,  2332,  2503.  2531, 

-5''7i  =57'.  -''°").  -f'41.  •f''^?'  -'^")°.  -7°7.  =747'  =75.?>  =7^9. 
2807,  2874,  2884,  2902,  2914,  2976,3133,  31S0,  3201.  3216, 
.1548.  357'-  .170;..  .1S60,  3875,  4097,4112,  4119,4139,4279, 
4312,  4314,  4339,  4414,4468,4599,4693,  4704,4710,4718, 
4802,  4813,  4843,  5045,  5052,  5109,  5134,  5195,  54:7,  5942, 
5949,  6040,  6067,  (1114,  6482,  6493,  6498,  6501,  6845,  ''^5.^1 
6869,6883,  7082,  7082,  7091,  701)4,  7142.  7160,7195,7286, 
7290,  7325,  7331,  7358,  7549,  7561  ;  </.  87.     (l"or  references  ; 
to  the   aHiliation  of   the  respective  schools  and  colleges  see 
under  each.) 
Agriculture,  SchnnI  of,  p.  2,  26  :  c.  226,  229,  517,  523,  95 1 ,  1 1 39, 
1225,  1242,  1739,  3492,  3536,  3579,  359"6,  3623,  3627,  3810, 
4142,  4214,  4366,  43S6,  4407,  4469,  4C86,  4727,  6501,  6932  ; 
a.  9,  26,  88;  ;•.  14. 
Auckland,  establishment  in,  e.  1139,  1225,  1242,  17C7. 
Canterbury  Agricultural  School — 

Boarding,  e.  3644. 

Buildings,  a.  27,  88;  e.  3596,  360.-:,  4143,  4755. 

Canterbury  College,   connection  with,  e.  3536,  3627,  4163, 
4179,  4185,  4203,  4366,  4471,  4738 ;  a.  26,  88. 

Certificates,  e.  4190,  4478, 

Course,  length,  c.  4195,  44S8. 

Curriculum,  fl.  27;  e.  1757,3629,4175,4188,4193,4366, 

4479- 
Endowments,  o.  9  ;  e.  3579,  3609,  3616,  3650,  4201,  4470, 
4727,  4746. 

.  sale  of,  e,  35S7,  4749. 

Establishment  of,  e.  3810,  414?,  4469,  4;i5,  6501  ;  a.  27, 

88. 
Expenditure,  e.  3536,  3588,  3602,  3624,  3627. 
Farm,  a.  27,  88  ;  e.  3588,  3602,  3611,  4143. 
Fees,  e.  3642. 
Governing  body,  r.  3492,  4207,  4214,4215,4223,4736, 

4743;  n.  88;   r.  14. 
Income,  e.  35S7,  3597,  3610,   3623,  3651,  4162,  4727; 

p.  26. 
Laboratory,  c.  3605,  3608. 
Maintenance,  cost  of,  e.  3602,  3610,  3623,  4154,  4161, 

4169,4471. 
Museum,  e.  3608,  4367. 
Objects,  f.  3639,  4148,  4161,  4193,  4206,  4471,  4490;  a. 

26,  88. 
Scholarships,    e.    3636,   4163,    4204,  44S0,    4486,  4495, 

4499,  46S6,  4755. 
Site,  e.  3589,  3611,  3632,  4143;   u.  26. 
Staff,    c.    3536,   3603,    3630,   3648,   4143,    4163,    4179, 

4185,4198,4471,4748,4755;  a.  26,  SS. 
Students,  c.  3639,  3646,  4147,  4161,  4204,  4494,  4497'. 
TTniversity,  connection  with  ;  e.  4191,  447S. 
Certificates,  e.  1750,  4190,  4387,  447S. 
Cirencester  and  otlur  European   Colleges,  c.  1739,  i  76S,  1/74) 

1794,  4191,  4366,  4386,  440S,  4479,  4490. 
Course,  length,  e.  4195,  4488. 

Curriculum,  e.  1741,  4175,  4188,  4192,  4366,  4386,  4479. 
Diplomas  and  Degrees  {see  Certificates). 
Establishment,  policy  of,  e.  229,  517,  951,  1225,  1752,  1790,  ' 

3810,  6501. 
Farms,  c.  1793,  4143  ;  a-  27,  88. 
Maintenance,  cost  ot,  e.  1768,  4154,  41 61,  4169,  4471. 
Number,  e.  1 769. 


Afirieullure,  School ';/".— continued. 

Objects,  e.  4148,4161,  4193,  4206,  4393,  4471,  4490,  6932; 

n.  26,  88. 
Scholarships,  e.   523,   1750,  4163,   4204,   4480,    4486,    449S, 

4499.  4686,  4755. 
Staff,  c.   1748,   1761,   1778,   1789,  4143,   4163,   4179,    4185, 

4198,  4471,  4748,  4755  ;  «.  26,  88. 
Students,  r.  1242,   1777,   1796,  4147,  4161,  4173,  4204,  4387, 

4404.  4497- 
University,  connection  with,  e,  226,  4191,  4407,  4478. 
Aitken,  Mr.  11'.,  evidence,  2813. 
Alexander,  Dr.,  evidence,  7652. 

Amuri,  Nelson  College  Reserves  at,  e.  2949,  301 1  ;  a.  7. 
Anilreu;  Rev.  y.  C,  evidence,  3102. 
Aittea,  ll'esteijiin  Reserves  at,  e.  332,  746  ;  a.  4. 
Ararimu,  L'niversilij  Reserve  at,  e.  379 ;  a.  3. 
Art  and  Desiz'i,  schools  of- — 

Auckland,/).  2,  17;  e.  1125,  5767. 
Dunedin,  p.  z\  e.  5768. 
Wellington,  p.  2  ;  e.  5256,  5568. 
Ashhurlon  High  School,  p.  3,  4,  5  ;  a.  8,  9  ;  e.  3662. 
Aucklaud,  Bishop  of,  evidence,  391. 

Auckland  Church  of  England  Grammar  School  (Parnetl),  p.  3,  4, 

5,  7,  16;  e.  419,  421,448,  457,  468,480.  534,  615,  619,  630, 

66i,  1141,  1161,  1233,  1516,  1988,  2585;  a.  I,  2,  17,35,36. 

Affiliation,  e.  422,  448,  450,  457,  661,  1176,  1233,  1525,  1598, 

1680. 
Boarding,  e.  1644,  1668;  a.  36. 
Buildings  and  apparatus,  jD.  16  ;  e.  427,  649,  1 164,  1605,  1C43  ; 

n.  36. 
Classes,  p.  16;  e.  1537,  1541,  1554,  2588;  a.  35. 
Civil  Service  examination, />.  16;  e.  1574,  1589;  a.  35. 
Commission,  report  of  Committee  of,  p.  16. 
Curriculum,/).  16;  e.  634,  638,  11 66,  1174,  11  So,  1531,  1535, 

1563,  1574,  159S,  2586;  fl.  35, 
Endowments,  e.  424,  1141,  1 164,  15:8,  1679. 
rCvening  classes,  e.  534. 
E.vaminations,  c.  480,  619,  1541,  1574,  1647,  2585  ;  0.  35. 

,  entrance,  e.  1552. 

,  matriculation,  e.  1577,  1586, 

,  standard  of,  e.  1574. 

,  University,  a.  17. 

Examiners,  i-.  4S1,  619,  653,  1520,  1584,  1647,  2585  ;  a.  35. 

Expenditure,  e.  463,  649  :  ».  36. 

Extras,  f.  1162,  1523,  1564. 

Fees,  e.  427,  431,  643,  1162,  1520,  1564,  1613,  25S9;  a.  36. 

Foundation,  fl.  35. 

Governing  body,  c.  419,  627,  650,  653,  1161,  1546,  1647,    1889 

«•  .15- 
Gymnasium,  e.  1571. 
Headmaster's  powers,  duties,  &c.,  p.  16;  e.  632,  1536,  1546, 

1557.  1615;  a.  35. 
Holidays,  e.  1561. 
Hours,  e.  1561,  1564. 

Income,  e.  424,  646,  1163,  1519,  1679,  2589;  a.  36. 
Inspection  and  examination,  e.  1648. 
Library,  e.  1570  ;  a.  36. 
Objects,  e.  621,  646,  1164,  1535  ;  a.  35. 
Playgrounds,/).  16;  e.  1572. 
Prizes,  e.  1520,  1657  ;  o.  36. 
Religious  instruction,  e.  639,  1535,  1555,  1662. 
Scholars,  age,  e.  1166,  1552;  o.  35. 

,  class  of,  c.  639,  1634. 

,  generally,/).  16;  e.  1533,  1552,  1633;  a.  35,  36. 

,  number,/).  16:  e.  421,  648,  1533,  1618,  2591;  a.  35. 

from  primary  schools,  c.  1669. 

,  University,  e.  430,  433,  1236,  1585;  a.  17,  36. 

Scholarships  or  exhibitions,  e.  461,  468,  615,  646,  15 19,  158S, 

1673,  1989;  a.  35,  36. 


n.— 1. 
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Y.  =  Report  J  J>.  T=  Proceedings  ; 

Auckland  Church  qf  England  Grammar  Schnnl  (Parnrll) — contd. 
Scicncc-lcaching  in,  p.   16;  e.  449,  1523,   1539,    i6oj,  1646; 

a.  36. 
Site,/;.  16;  r.  1573. 
Staff,  appointnunt,  r.  632,  1 163,  1546;  a.  35. 

,  cxpiricncc,  &c.,  f.  434,  iif>3.  1524,  1538,  1617,  1681. 

,  generally,/).  1(1;  r.  651,  1 163,  1536,  1546,  1557,  1679, 

1682,  2588;  a.  3S. 

,  number,/).  16;  r.  434,  457,  1537,  2588,  2590;  a.  35. 

-,  rcmuneratii;n,  f.  O42,  O52,  1163,  1520,  1613;  a.  35. 


Suitability,  He,  c.  622. 

Terms,  c.  1637. 

Time-table,  e.  1531 ;  a.  35. 

University  education  in,  c.  430,  433,  157S1  1682;  a.  i;,  35,  36. 

grants,  r.  422,  448,  1526,  1681. 

scholarships  taken,  &c.,  e.  1585,  1674;  a.  17. 

Vacations  (sec  'l"erms). 
Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School^  /).  3,  4,  5,  7,  15  ;  e.  100, 
.170.  "4>  "08,  I179,  1187,  1220,  1233,  1250,  1907,  1911, 
1993,  2055,  20O1,  2081,  2147,  2209,  2253,  2273,  2332,239,5, 
2446,  2469,  2480,  2312,  2526,  2547,  2558,  257.!;,  2601,  2(176, 
2747,   2761,  27O8,  279IA,  2807;  a.   1,2,4,16,  17,18,32, 

.^.^.  .14.  .i5  ■•  '■•  8. 
Affiliation,  e.    100,  849,  859,  893,  915,  929,  1233,  1347,  1385, 

1408,  2253,  2304. 
Boardinpf,  c.  828,  838,   1334,   1483,  2105,  2109,   2547,  2552, 

2584,  2761-62,  277S,  2800;  a.  34. 
Buildings  and  apparatus,  p.  15  ;  <•.  779,  826,  854,  1262,  1328, 

'.143.  >45".  '481,  2086,  2101,  2645;  a.  34. 
Classes,/),  ij;  e.  1238,  1281,  1303,  1495;  a.  33. 
Civil  SiT\icc  examination,  e.  2512. 
Commission,  report  of  Committee  of, />.  15. 
Curriculum,/).  15;  r.    792,   796,  824,  1 180,  1220,  1223,  1284, 

1336,    1343,"  1346,    1416,    1416,    1997,   2003,2012,205s, 

2063,  2085,  2125,  2513,   2531,   2359,   2  =  75,  2691  ;  a.  33, 

34- 
Endowments,  /).  4,  5  ;  e.  370,  832  ;  «.  4,  32. 
Evening  classes,  e.  7S0,  911,   1187,  1350,  1354,  1364,  191 1, 

2.195  :  "•  3.V 
E.xaminations,  e.  819,  1399,  '462.  1996. 

,  entrance,  e.  821.  1278,  2004. 

,  matriculation,  c.  1407,  2307. 

,  sbindard  of,  e.  822. 

,  University,  e.  1399. 

Examiners,  e.  817,  1400,  1462,  1996,  2308,  2558;  n.  34,  33. 
E.xpenditure,  r.  82S,  851,  12O3,  1350,  1489;  a.  34-35. 
Extras,  e.  14S8. 
Fees,  e.   797,   799,  839,  8.)6,    1108,   1451,    1488.    1514.   2005, 

2115;  a.  34. 
Female  education  in,  c.   136S,  2074,   2209,  2273,  2292,  2469, 

2484,  2593. 
Foundation  (grant),  a.  32. 
Free  primary  education,  effect  of,  r.  2527. 
Girls*  High  School,  students  from,  e.  2209. 
Governing  body,  e.  783,   1265,  1285,  1295,  1462,  1475,  '994. 

2396.  2535- 
Grants  from  Government,  e.  2103,  2550,  2552,  6106. 
Gymnasium,  e.  1343- 
Headmaster's  powers,  duties,  &c.,  e.  790,  822,  S29,  1260,  1265, 

1267,  1278,  1285,  1474,  1485,  1490. 
Hours,  e.  1323,  2703. 
Income,  a.  34,  35;  e.  374,  776,  781,  813,  825,  846,  849,  1 108, 

1239,  1458,  1514,  2004,  2101. 
Inspection  and  examination,  e.  823,  1469,  2337. 
Library,  e.  1340. 

Maintenance,  cost,  c.  826,  14S9,  2791  ;  a.  2823. 
Objects,  r.  371,   776,   780,   788,  871,   1418,  1435,  2055,  2531, 

2749,  2761;  a.  32. 
Playgrounds,  e.  779,  832,  2086,  21 17. 
Prizes,  e.  1471  ;  a.  35. 
Punishments,  e.  1473. 
Religious  instruction,  e.  797. 
Scholars,  age,  e.  1278,  2007  ;  a.  33. 

,  class  of,  e.  797,  1450,  2553. 

,  generally,  /).   15;  c.  781,  825,  828,  838,  889,  1254, 


1428,  1432,  2003,  2109;  a.  33. 
— •  from  primary  schools,  f.  1491,  1494,  2003. 
— ,  University,  c.   S87,    1238,    1297,    1357,   1364,    i; 

'.187,  2273;  p.  15;  a.  35;  .-.8. 


76. 


Scholarships,  e.  798,845,  1244,  1395,  1403,  1492,  1494,  1499, 

1907,  2254,  2273:  a.  34,35. 
Science-teaching  in,  p.  15;  e.  854,  915,  928,  1319,  1326,  1349, 

'359.  1458- 
Site,/).  15;  e.  832,  2086,  2118. 
Staff,  appointment,  e.  791,  814,  1265,  126S. 
,  duUes,/).  15  ;  r.  829,  914,  1238,  1297,  1373, 1384, 1497, 

2011,  2055,  2068  ;  a.  33. 
, experience  and  status,/).  15  ;  e.  1250, 1259, 1262, 1380, 

14271  ^°ii>  2°6'i  2066  ;  a.  33. 


e.  =  Evidence ;  a.  =  Appendix. 
Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School — continued. 
Staff,  numlKT,  f.  1262,  1306,  1372,  1384,  1481  ;  a.  33. 

.  remuneration,  e.  804,  1351,  1356,  1489  ;  a.  33. 

Suitability,  &c.,  e.  782,  797,  824,  1220,  1481,  1997,  2003,  2074, 

2082,  2122. 
Technical  education  in,  e.  1225,  2761. 
Terms,  e.  1452;  a.  35. 

Time-table,/).  15,  16;  e.  793,  1295;  a.  34,  35. 
Trust,  e.  371,  776,  780,  788,  871,913,  1 193,  1294,  1912;  a.  32. 
University  education  in, /).   15;  e.  101,  849,  915,  1234,  1238, 

1297,   1350,   1373,   1384,  1416,   1435,   1914,  2011,  2055, 

2061,  2065,   2074,   2082,    2253,   2273;  n.    16,  17,  18,35; 

r.  8. 

grants,  e.  849,  1235,  '347- 

scholarships  taken,  &c.,  e.   1403,   1515,  2254,    2273; 

n.  16,  17. 
Vacations  (jee  Terms). 
AucklanI  Girls'  High  School,  r.  16;  p.  3,  4,  5,  16  ;  e.  1032,  1810, 
1847,  '864,  2154,  2341  ;  a.  s,  47. 
Affiliation,  e.  1105. 

Auckland  College,  connection  with,  e.  2209. 
Boarding,  f.  1067,  1072,  1080,  2161,  2247;  p.  16. 
Buildings,/).  16;  r.  1048,  1070,  1079,  2244,  2379,  Z386. 
Classes,  e.  2171-76,  2189,  2232;  a.  47. 
Commission,  report  of  Committee  of,  p.  16. 
Course,  length,  e.  2233. 
Curriculum,  p.  16  ;  e.    1039,    1050,    1053,   1057,   1061,  1075, 

10S8,   1868,  2159,  2169,  2173,  2187,  2214,  2226,2239; 

ft.  47. 
Establishment,  e.  1058,  1866,  2344. 
Endowments,  />.  4,  5  ;  e.  1040,  1063,  1095,  2185,  2361,  2374; 

a.  5. 
Examinations,  e.  1045,  2189. 

,  entrance,  r.  1052,  1102,  2175,  2214. 

Examiners,  c.  1046,  2248,  2252. 

Expenditure,  e.  1048,  2359,  2377. 

E.xtras,  e.  1056,  1872,  2172. 

Fees,  e.  1055,  1068,  1072,  1089,  1098,  1871,  2162,  2215,  2206, 

2347.  23S>.  2358,  2377,  2380. 
Headmaster's  powers,  duties,  ire,  e.  1037,  1088,  2173,  2176. 
Hours,  />.  16. 
Income,  funds,  grants,  &c.,  r.  16  ;  r.   1041,  1063,  1069,  1081, 

1091,   1094,   IT07,  1810,   2184,   2206,  2347,  23s '■  23731 

2387. 
Inspection  and  examination,  e.  1864,  2248,  2368. 
Lower  school,  policy  of,  c.  1096,  1107,  2214,  2226. 
Maintenance,  r.   16;  e.  1081,   1091,  2184,  2206,  2215,  2351, 

2377- 
Objects,  c.  1050,  1058,  1096,  1099,  1869;  a.  2347. 
Primary  education  in,  c.  1050,   1053,  1096,  1100,2214,2226, 

.  2352. 
Prizes,  e.  2250. 
Pupils,  age,  e.  2174,  2229,  2231. 

,  capability,  e.  1075,  2015,  2048,  2194,  2210. 

,  class  of,  c.  1071,  1098,  2219. 

matriculated,  e.  2204,  2209. 

,  numbers,/).  16;  e.  1038,  1067, 1079, 1870,  2160,  2214, 

2377 


-,  primaiy  schools,  from,  e.  221S,  2226. 


Scholarships,  e.  1877,  2223,  2230. 

Site,/).  16  :  e.  2245. 

Staff,  appointment,  e.  1036. 

,  experience,  &c.,  e.  1084.  2156,  2167. 

,  generally,/).  16;  e.  1065,  1084,  2169,  2176. 

,  number,  e.  103;,  1065,  1867,  2169,  2221. 

,  remuneration,  e.   1064,  1073,  2163,  2177,  2192. 

,  sex,  e.  1060,  1867,  2157,  2169,  2i;6,  2179,  2189,  2204, 

2210,  2221. 

Suitability,/).  16;  e.  1039,  2350. 

Time-table,/).  16;  e.  2173. 

Training  classes, /).  16;  e.  1051,  1087  1810,  1847,  1869,  1873, 
2183,2186. 
Auckland  Secnndari/  Education  Reserves,  e.  381,  2371. 
Auckland  University  College  (see  University  Colleges.) 
Baker,  Mr.  Joseph,  evidence,  332S. 
Barnicoal,  Mr.  J.  IK,  evidence,  2981. 
Sarron,  Mr.  C.  C.  N.,  evidence,  5599. 
Baihgate,  Mr.  District-Judge,  evidence,  7068. 
Sickerton,  Professor,  evidence,  3787. 
Sishop  0/  Auckland,  evidence,  391. 
Bishop  of  Chrislchurch,  evidence,  4033. 
Bishop  of  Nelson,  evidence,  2825. 
Bishop  of  H'ellinglon,  evidence,  5326. 
Bishopdalc  Theological  College,  Nelson,  p.  S,  30;  e.   2871  ;  a.  I, 

2i3I- 
Bishop's  School,  Nelson,  p.  3 ;  e.  2S84 ;  a.  1 ,  2,  49. 
Black,  ProJ'asor,  evidence,  6934. 
Bouen,  Mr.  C.  C,  evidence,  4804,  JOI9. 
Brent,  Mr.  D.,  evidence,  6165. 


Ill 


H.-l. 


r.  m  Report  j  ;>.  -..  ProMcilingt  | 

Broii'H,  Mi:  J,  K.,  evidence,  4110. 

Uriiiiiii,  Dr.,  cililciuc,  7586. 

Uinwiiiii/i,  Mr.  J.  S.,  r\iilciH"c',  .1,110. 

liii.ldli;  A'l'i',  7'.,  cviilciicc,  dfij. 

Hunt,  Mm.,  cxiileiicf,  6ji,v 

Jtiirr-twt,  h'rii.  A'.,  rviclciier,  J36. 

ttiiri/,  Mr.  M.,  cvidoiiiT,  776O. 

CiiHi/'cii/^'f  locnl  r.rnmin(iliuiit,  e,  177,  4799,  fiSSj,  6<)o8. 

Ciimfihll,  Dr.  J.  /..,  cviiliiicc,  10,11. 

i'^imfildt,  Mr.  M.,  cviilcncf,  ,?4Jfi. 

Ciiutfrl'urtj  .AwiH-itttum  ntitturttit'ith,  p.  14,  18;  r.  40,19  ;  d.  10-14,4,1. 

Cttittrrt'Hry  Church  Pniftcrti/  TrustvfS  ciittowmriUs,  p.   14,   18;   e. 

40.1')>  44''.'! !  "•  3.  10-14,  4.1- 
Canlerhiri/  I'ulliae,  p.  a-8,  21    2,1 ;  r.  65,  2,10,  2f>2.  2<>'),  2S4,  8,i;7, 
8f>7.  J.'iof'.  ,1474.  .17.17.  .^^!$7•  .^^4.  .I/Jf;.  .1');o,  ,1076,  407.1, 
40()«,  4111,  411(1,4142,  4211,  4.101,  4.11.1,  4.144,  4.i,<;,i,44ii;, 
4.i;2H,  4.M.1,  4.t;8S,  4fi(j.^,  47.1:7,  4804,  48.14,  4880,  41)21,  4<).i8, 
4')')°-  .1000.  .S002,  .i;oiy,  5041,  504.^;   <i.  i,  2,8,9,  '7.  '8. 
36,  88  ;  r.  j;ciurally. 
AHiliatiun,  r.  2.iq,  .I.S48,  .1710,  ,1722,  .172(1,  ,1860;  «.  Sq. 
AgiicuUur.il  si'liool,  .w  umkr. 
Bounliiii;',  I'.  .1.i;44  ;  n.  88. 

Boys'  lliivh  ycluii)!  («<•(•  Cliristchurch  Boys'  lli.cfh  School). 
BuiUliiiKs,  e.  .1526,  35J4,  351JO,  .160.^.  .i(iS<),  3822,  4755,  4990 ; 

«  27,  88. 
Committees,  e.  3492,  .1496. 
Commission,  riport  of  Committee  of,  p.  31. 
Cost,  I'.  2.sof). 
Curriculum,  ,:  3478,   3.;,^3,   3823,   4177,   4435,  4650,   5006, 

.■;04i  (:iiul  see  Time-table). 
Endowments,  c.  3.^04,   3.!;32,  ,^-.;{<i,  3.179,   .^609,  3616,  3650, 
3691,  4201,  4219,  4223,  4721,  4727,  4840  ;  n.  8,  9,  88. 

,  sale  of,  c.  3.:;o8,  3ii33.  .^58/.  .i''=y.  o'>5.1.  4"4<)!  "•  8.  9- 

Evening  classes  and  lectures,  e.  3.S58,  3791,  3799,  3806,  3865, 

,1970,  3'jSo,  4031,  4303. 
Examinations,  e.  3,^66,  3570,  3820,  3823. 
Examiners,  e.  356(1;  «.  27. 
Exhibitions  (see  Scholarships). 

Expeiuliturc,  c.  3.^06-43.  3.i;88,  3(102,  3664,  3719,  4990;  a.  27. 
Fees,  e.  3^41,  3642,  3719.  43.59,  46.13,  4998. 
Female  education  in,  e.  3}s,i,  3846,  3973,  39S1,  3997. 
Foundation,  e.  3477  ;  «.  88. 

Girls'  High  School  (sec  Canterbury  Girls'  High  School). 
Governing  body,  c  34S2,  .1496,  31,1,4,  3.=;72,  35S2,  3737,  3S13, 
4030,4207,  4211,  4370,  4422,   4431,  44.57,  4611,  4733, 
4S34,  4922,  .5000,  .5019,  502.5,  7030;  ;•.  9. 
Grants   from  Government,  e.  3512,  3516,  3520,  3525,  3529, 

3.i94>  .i^Sg,  3840.  4933,  4990;  a.  8.  S8. 
Income,  r.  3504-43,  35S7,  3610,  3623,  3651,  3656,  4438,  4471, 

4703,  4722,  4734,  4994,  5007,  5024;  a.  8,  9,  27. 
Laboratories,  e.  3691,  3S40  ;  a.  88. 
Law  school,  sec  under. 

Lectures,  e.  3557,  3569,   3630,  3698-3702,  37S4,  3799,  3806, 
3823,  .S843,  .1857,  3S65,  3970,  39S0,  4303,  435,1,  4378, 
443S,  4609,  4637,  4SS0. 
Library,  College,  e.  3537,  4730. 
Library,  Public,  e.  3492,  3497,  3504,  3513,  3577.  ."''01,  3822, 

4214,4215,  4220,  4410,  4730,4842,  4929;   (1.  88. 
Medical  school,  see  under. 
Museum,  see  under. 

Objects,  e.  3478,  3557,  3561,  5000;  a.  88. 
Otago  University,  petition  against  charter  for,  a.  88. 
Prizes,  e.  3540. 

Pi-ofesscriai  Council,  e.  3538,  3554,  3576,  3813. 
Professors  representation  on  governing   body,  e.  3575,   3S10, 

.381.1,  4034,  4214,  4373,  4431,  4457,  4611,  4S35,  4924. 
Scholarships  or  exhibitions,  e.  3537,  3539,  3036,4163,4204, 

4495  ;  a.  27. 
Science-teaching  in,  e.  3799,  3806,  3840,  3857,  4353. 
Site?,  e.  3510,  3534,  3691,  4990. 
Staff,  e.  3513,  3530,  3536,  3541,  3603,  3626,  3664,  3706,  3719, 

37.i7.  .S7S8.  399.V  417.?.  447'-  4f>47.  470i.  47=3.47.^8, 
5007,  5045,  6471 ;  (I.  26,  27,  88. 
Students,  c.  3551,  3799,  3843,  3846,  3860,  3991,  4357,  4361, 

4434.  4O09,  4633,  4S0S,  5031  ;  n.  17,  18,  27,  SS  ;  r.  8. 
Suitability,  ire,  e.  3481,  397S,  4418,  4700,  4720,  4807,5006, 

5041. 
Technical  education  in,  e.  3700,  3787,  3799,  3806,  4353,  4375. 
Technical  science,  school  of,  e.  3504,  3513,  3526,  3791,  4375. 
Terms  and  vacations,  e.  3565,  401  7,  4019  ;  a.  27. 
Time-tnble,  e.  3555,  3981,  4031  ;  u.  26. 
University  education  in,  e.  3479.  3504,  4418,  4700,  4720,  4723, 

4807,  5006,  5041  ;  a.   16-18,  27,  88  ;  r.  8. 
University,  relation  to,  e.  239,  3549,  3553,  3706,  3726,  3S60 ; 
a.  26,  88  ;   r.  generally. 
Canterhirij    Collegiate    Uninn,    e.    100,  3977,  4099,  4313,  4378, 

4697,  4806,  5005. 
Cantcrlury  Education  Seserves,  e.   266;   a.   3,  8,   9,    10   (and  see 
under  the  several  endowed  institutions). 


r,  ^  Evidence  |  a,  r^  Appendix, 

Ciititrrhiri/  Kiliienlimi  llwirJ,  Chnlrnian'n  evidence,  48(16. 

-  ,  Seerrtary'ii  evidence,  ,1869. 

Cttnterhiirij  lirtervt* for  l'iitrcrtilt/,r.  2(1(1',   it.  ^,  8,  9,  10. 
Caiilerl'uri/  dirW  llii(h  Sctmd,  p.  3,  4,  ,((,  II,  IJ;  e.  3493,  3497, 
.IS'o.  3577.  3.1')'.  3''.1.1.  ^'>')l^  37»8,  .^Hii,  393J,3y9».  4»'4. 
,i;oi9  ;  II.  I,  1,  H,  9,  .i|0,  88. 
Boirdiiij,',  r.  3674,  37441  «.  51. 
Buildintj'', /).  »J;  e.  3.110,  3591,  3691  ;  «.  50,  ji. 
I  l.lssrs,  /).  12  ;  a.  50. 

Commission,  report  o(  CnmmiUec  of,  /),  31,  jj. 
(.'niriculnin,  p.  12  ;  r.  .1668,  3747,  3751,  3778  ;  u.  50,  51. 
ICnilowmeots,  r.  3653;  ii.  8,  9. 
Examiiialioiis,  r.  3733,  375 1  ;  <i.  J  I. 
Kxaniincrs,  r.  3577,  3767  j  a.  £1. 
Kxpcn  lilurc,  e.  ,1664. 

Extras,  p.  22  ;  r.  ,1665,  .1668,  3747,  3751  ;  a.  50,  51. 
Fees,  c.  .1665,  .1668,  3743,  3747,  3768,  50J4  J  «.  50,  51. 
Foundation,  e.  3672  ;  a.  go. 
Governing  body,  <•.  .1493,  .1497,  .1.1177,  3737,  3757,  3S21,  4214, 

4215,  4.223,  5019,  5025  ;  n.  50  ;  r.  14. 
Grants  from  Government,  e.  3691  ;  .;.  50. 
Income,  funds,  Arc,  e.  .1653,  3665,  3691,  5014;  a.  3,  9. 
Inspection,  r.  3935  ;  o.  51. 
Lectures  (College),  e.  3784;  a.  51. 
Objects,  n.  so,  51. 
Prizes,  e.  3771  j  n.  51. 
Pupils,  age,  e.  3734;  a.  jo. 

,  class  of,  e.  3786,  3992  ;  a.  51. 

,  number,  e.  3667,  3732,  3773,  3992  ;  a.  50,  51. 

from  primary  schools,  e.  3761,  3765. 

,  University,  p.  3783. 

."Scholarships  or  exhibitions,  e.  3664,  3762,  3931  ;  a.  51. 
Site.  p.  22;  e.  3510,  3691  i  «.  50,  51. 
Staff,  appointment,  e.  3737. 

,  experience  and  status,  p.  22  ;  e.  37.10,  3756;  a.  50, 

,  number,  p.  22  ;  e.  3664,  3667,  3736,  3755  ;  a.  50. 

,  remuneration,  e.  3664;  a.  50. 

Terms,  c.  3665,  3750. 
Time-table,  e.  3742  ;  n.  50. 
Canterhir}!  Srconilanj  Education  /Reserves,  e.  3656,  3677. 
Ciirnarvun,  JI'dliiiglon  College  llescrve  at,  e.  5456,  S477,  6109. 
Catleij,  Mr.  J.  T.,  evidence,  3462. 
Christchurch,  Bishop  of,  evidence,  4035. 

Christchurch  Bmjs'  High  School,  p.  3,  4,  5  ;  f.  3493,  3497,  3S77, 
.^656,    .:565s,    .^676,    3821,    4214,    4215,  4950,  4990,  5016, 
.1019,  5025,  5053  ;  a.  2,  8,  9,  88. 
AfKliatum,  e.  5053. 
Boarding,  e.  3687. 

Buildings,  e.  3493,  3678,  36SS,  4951,  4990  ;  a.  83. 
College,  relation  to,  e.  3497,  4950,  4990,  4996,  5025,  5031. 
Curriculum,  e.  5018,  5025,  5031. 
Endowments,  e.  3659,  36O2,  3676,  4993  ;  n.  8,  9,  88. 
Establishment,  e.  3493,  3656,  3684,  4950,  4990,  4996,  5016. 
Fees,  e.  499S,  5024. 
Governing  body,  e.  3493,  3497,  3577,  4214,  4215,  4223,  5019, 

5025  ;  a.  9,  88. 
Grants  from  Government,  e.  3678,  4990. 
Grants  from  secondary  education  reserves,  e.  3659  ;  a.  8,  9. 
Income,  e.  3659,  3676,  4994.  4998,  5024;  a.  8,  9. 
Objects,  e.  4950,  4990,  501S,  5027,  5031. 
Site,  e.  4954,  4990. 
Staff,  e.  3685. 
ChrisVs   College,  and  Chrisfs  College  Grnmmar  School,  r.  8  ;  p, 
3,  4,  5,   7,   21,   22,   23;  e.  3723,  3860,  .193.1,  3942,  4035, 
4224,  4419,   4465,   4635,    4666,   469S,   4S08,  4938,   4997, 
5017,  5028,  5036;  n.  1,2,  10-14,  16-18,  4.^5-47. 
Affiliation,  e.  3723,  4097,  4101,  4104,  41 12,  42,-9,  4312,  4314, 

4340,  48 1 3  ;  a.  46. 
Boarding,^.  22,  23;  e.  4059,  4064,  4081,  4096,  4102,4108, 

41 10;  a.  46-47. 
Buildings  and  apparatus,  p.  22,  23  ;  e.  4076,  40S2,  4087,  4291 ; 

a.  13,  43,  46-47. 
Canterbury  College,  relations  with,  e.  3860,  4102,  410S,  41 16, 

4301,  4313,  4344,  4421,  4808,  4938,  4996. 
Civil  Service  examination  in,  e.  4345. 
Classes,  e.  4102,  4233,  4257  ;  a.  43-46. 
College    department,  e.  4037,  4041,  4088,  4096,  4102,  4105, 

4110,4316;  a.  10-14,43-47. 
Commission,  report  of  Committee  of,  p.  21,  22. 
Curriculum,  e.  4048,  4074,  4104,  4115,4228,  4259>4262,  4278, 

4347'  5°' 7.  .1029;  «•  43-47- 
Endowments,  e.  403Q,  4077,  4465  ;  a.  10-14,  43>  4''-47. 
Examinations,  e.  4065,  4068,  4098,  4117,  4294;  a.  43,  46. 

,  entrance,  e.  4254. 

,  matriculation,  e.  4117  ;  a.  46. 

Examiners,  e.  4066,  4072,  4117,  4294,  4296  ;  a.  46. 

Expenditure,  a.  46. 

Extras,  e.  4262,  4268  ;  a.  45. 

Fees,  e.  4059,  4075,  4079,  4268,  499S ;  a.  46. 


H.— 1. 


IV 


r.  =  Report  ;  p.  =  Proceedings 

Christ's  CMe;;e,  and  Christ' s  Collect  Orammar,Schml — contd. 
Kemale  education,  whether  provision  (or,  e.  41 1 1. 
Koundaticin,  e.  40.;;,  4041  ;  "■  lo,  43. 
Governing  bxly, ;;.  22,  23;  c.  4055,  4117,  4243,4294,  500a; 

a.  10,  43. 
Grammar-school  department,  e.  4037,  4041,  4102,  410O,  4110, 

4224,  4808,  4938;  a.  10-14,  4.?-4''- 
Grants  from  Government,  r.  4082,  4087  ;  a.  13,  43. 
Gymnasium,  e.  4277  ;  a.  46. 
Headmaster's  powers,  &c.,  c.  4117,  4231,  4239,  4243i  4307  ! 

(I.  44. 
Holidays,  r.  4289. 
Hours,  r.  4263  ;  a.  45. 
Income,  c.  4075  ;  n.  43,  46. 

Inspection,  r,  8';  /).  22;  <••  3933.  4304.  43' >.  4'J<'4.  4997i  S<'3f>. 
Library,  e.  4270;  a.  46. 
Medical    Council,   examination   accepted   by,   e.    4O35,  46C6 ; 

a.  46. 
Objects,  !■.  4048;  a.  10-14,  43' 
Playground,  /;.  23  ;  a.  43. 
Prizes,  e.  4295. 
Punishments,  r.  4307. 
Religious  instruction  in,  c.  4053,  4063,  4093,  4228-30,  495O, 

5000. 
Scholars,  e.  3860,  4048.  4070,  4074,  4091,  4096,  4102,  4109, 

4284,  4303,  4308,  4318,  4328,  4809,  4938,  4952,  5031  ; 

a.  16-18,  43-47. 

,  age,  e.  4048.  4253.  4256,  4328  ;  a.  44. 

,  class  of,  e.  4091,  4288. 

,  number,  e.  41 10,  4284;  a.  44. 

from  primary  schools,  e.  4308. 

,  University,  e.  3860,    4070,    4102,    431S,  4348,  4809, 

5031  ;  a.  16-18,  43-46. 
SchoKiTships,  c,  4089,  4466  ;  a.  43,  46. 

,  Education  Board,  e.  3933,3942, 4310, 432'.  4334. 4997' 

Science-teaching,  p.  23  ;  c.  4228-30,  4262  ;  n.  46. 

Secondarj'  education  in,  e.  4100,  4812,  5029. 

Site,  e.  4040;  a.  13,43. 

Staff,  p.  22,  23;  c  4059,  4076,  4102,  4107,  4115,  4224-32, 

4239,  4243,  42S1,  4958;  a.  43-44. 

. ,  appointment,  e.  4224,  4245  ;  a.  44. 

,  experience  and  status,  c.  4107,  4226,4282;  a,  44,46,47. 

,  number,  c.  4107,  4228,  4250,  4281  ;  n.  44,  46,  47. 

,  remuneration,  e.  4059,  4076;  «.  44. 

Suitability  tec,  c.  4074,  4808,  4950,  4996,  5017. 

Terms,  e.  4289. 

Theological  purposes,  &c.,  e.  4039,  4046,  4063, 4089;  a.  10-14, 

43-46- 
Time-table,  e.  4239,  4244;  a-  45-47. 
University  education  in,  e.  3860,  4070,  4096,4098,  41 15,  4278, 

43"3.  43,^0.  4340.  4S0S,  4').)8.  5031  ;  a.  16-18,  43-47- 
—^^  education  in,  combination  witli  secondary,  e.  4100. 

grants,  f.  4112. 

,  relation  to,  e.  3860,  4070,  4096,  4114,  4278,  4312, 

4340.  4349  ;  "■  43-47- 
Vacations  (see  Terms). 
Church    of  England    Grammar   School,    Parnell,  Auckland  {see 

Auckland). 
Cirencester  Agricultural  College  (see  under  Agricultural  school). 
Civil  Engineers,  memorandum  by  E.  Dobson,  a.  85. 

,  education  of,  dec,  see  Engineering. 

Civil  Service  Examination,  r.  14;  p.  2;  e.  945,  1565,  1574,  1589, 

1626,    1652,    1688,    2512,    2810,   3204,   4345,    5359,   5599, 

5919. 
Clark,  Mr.  IV.,  evidence,  5808. 
Colleges  fur  tromcn,  (see  Female  education). 
Cumniissioner  of  Crotrn  Lanils,  Auckland,  evidence,  307,  2824. 
Copland,  Rev.  Dr.,  evidence,  7S98. 
Cor/e,  Mr.  C.  C,  evidence,  4224,  4938. 

Coughtrei/,  Dr.,  evidence,  7497.  , 

Coivie,  Jiishop,  evidence,  391. 
Cowie,  Mr.  G.,  evidence,  7568. 
Cot,  .l/r.  S.  TT.,  evidence,  5951. 
Curtis,  Mr.  O.,  evidence,  2929. 
Daniell,  Mr.  H.  C,  evidence,  3221. 
De  Zouche,  Dr.,  evidence,  8044. 
District  high  schools,  p.  i;  e.  1S79,  2707,  2708,  2725,  2729,  2738, 

3321,  4914,  4920,  5285,  5519,  6139,  6271,  62S8,  6383. 
Dobson,  Mr.  E.,  memorandum  as  to  examinations  for  surveyors 

and  civil  engineers,  a.  85. 
Dunedin,  seat  of  University  of  New  Zealand  (see  under  University 

of  New  Zealand). 
Edger,  Rcr.  S.,  evidence,  2047,  2469. 
Education  B'lari,  Auckland,  Chairman's  endence,  1032. 

,  Inspector's  evidence,  1798- 

,  Secretary's  evidence,  2341. 

— ,  Canterbury,  Chairman's  evidence,  4866. 

-,  Secretary's  evidence,  3S69. 


e.  =  Evidence  j  a.  =  Appendix. 
\Bdueation  Boird,  Otago,  Inspector's  evidence. 


Secretary's  evidence,  6243. 


SS.iiO- 


-,  VVcUingt'in,  Cnairman's  evidence,  5243. 
,  Secretary  and  Inspector's  evidence 


Scholarthipt  (tee  under  Scholarships) . 


Nelson,  Chairman's  evidence,  2981. 


Educati'inal  Institute  ofOlagu,  Science  Lectures,  e,  6281. 

Educiitinn,  prnfrssirs  of,  c.  226,  1847,  5046. 

Engincenni;,  school  of,  <j-e.,  e.  226,  232,  285,  517,  523,  951,  I132, 
■225.  379'.  .3812,  4381,  ssjo,  5870,  S95«-<'035.  ^soi, 
7699  ;  n.  85,  87. 

Evening  classes  generalli),  e.  530,  911,  1 187,  1225,  1232,  1350, 
1800,  189;,  191 1,  2395,  2707,  2714,  2725,  2736,  3791,  3795, 
3806.3865,3970,3981,  4013,  4303,  5182,  5737,  5777,  5951- 
6035,  6281,  6832,  6939. 

Female  educati'in  generalh/.  r.  16  ;  e.  242,  1058.  1075,  1 103,  1358, 
1365,  1616,  1847,  1S64,  1876.  2015,  2048,  2074,2151,2179, 
2183,  2191,  2209,  2223,  2235,  2273,  2292,  2344,  2469,  2484, 
2537.  2593,  272",  272.i.  .'i'^^'  3'92.  X^i^:  355'.  372",  3924. 
3981,  3997.  4'4'.  45'3.  4543.  4890,  5230,  5267,5287,5295, 
5363,  5736,  6143,  6159,  6213,  6260,  6269,  6367,6971,7282. 
(See  also  under  particular  schools). 

Fcrgusson,  Mr.  R.  II.  D.,  evidence,  1 739. 

Fitigcraltl,  Mr.  If.  S.,  evidence,  6293. 

Fitzherlcrl,  U'ellington  College  Reserve  at,  e.  5448  ;  a.  6. 
I  Eraser,  Rev.  C,  evidence,  5002. 

Freeman's  Bay  R.  C.  Reserve,  p.  33  ;  e.  363,  IO15,  1 73 1  J  a.  5. 

Fi/nes,  Fer}!  Rev.  II.  J.,  evidence,  964. 

Gilchrist  Scholarship,  e.  84,  7567. 

Gillies,  Mr,  Justice,  evidence,  774, 

Gillies,  Mr.  R.,  evidence,  7794. 

Girls'  high  schools  (see  under  respective  districts,  and  under  Female 
education). 

,  Masters  for.e,  2157,  2176,  2179,2204,  2210,  2221. 

Grace,  Dr.  M.  S.,  evidence,  5065. 

Grafton  Road  (Auckland)  College  and  Grammar  School  Reserve, 

<■•  373- 

Il'islcijan  Reserve,  e.  331,  729  ;  a.  4. 

Grammar  School  Education  (see  under  Secondar)*). 

Ilaast,  Professor  von,  evidence,  4353. 

Ilad/ield,  Bishop,  evidence,  5326. 

Ilamiltun,  Mr.  J.  If'.,  evidence,  3976. 

Harper,  Bishop,  evidence,  4035. 

liaultain,  Hon.  Co/ont/,  evidence,  1 140. 

Headmasters'  powers,  tje.  (sec  under  several  schools)- 

Heath,  Mr.  N.,  evidence,  2154. 

Higher  education  (see  Secondary,  and  University). 

Holson  Street  (Auctland)  School  Reserve,  e.  367  ;  a.  5. 

Hncken,  Dr.,  evidence,  7422. 

H'ipuhopu  Reserve,  e.  594  ;  a.  4. 

Howard,  Mr.  C.  C,  evidence,  4503. 

Hutton,  Professor,  cvidenco,  6744. 

Industrial  Training  required  hj  Trusts,  e.  310,  325,  342,  357,  565, 

584.  586,  700.  706.  99°-  '0'4.  'o'5.  '°'8.  i7'7.  '727.  '923. 
2850,   3276,  3395,  5262,    5331,    5348,    5380,   5382,  5392, 
5410;  a.  4,  5,  6,  7,  28,  56-62,  83. 
Ingle,  Mrs.,  evidence,  3728. 
Inglis,  Mr.  J.,  evidence,  4866. 
Inspection  of  Secondary  Schools  (see  under  S). 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Auckland,  evidence,  1798. 

,  Otago,  evidence,  6374. 

,  Wellington,  evidence,  5559. 

Invercarglll  High  Schools  (sec  Southland). 
Jackson,  Mr.  H.,  evidence,  5435. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence,  4965. 
Karamu,  University  Reserve  at,  e.  378  ;  a.  3, 
Kidd,  Rev.  R.,  evidence,  2786.  2823. 
Kinder,  Rev.  J.,  evidence,  1934. 
Kirk,  Professor,  evidence,  5721. 
Kissling,  Mr.  T,  evidence,  2514. 

Kohanga,  Church  of  England  Reserve  at,  e.  346,  583.  586,  610 ;  a.  4. 

Kohimurama,  Church  of  England  Reserve  at,  e.  437.  612. 

Lau'  schools,  education  of  law-students,  tjv.,  r.  16  :  /j.  2  ;  r.  i  20,  162, 

190,  208,  255,  2S2,  285,  517,  523.  52S,  935,  961,  2018,  2020, 

2041,  2i29,"2i5i,  2760-61,  27'66.  3537.  .3699- 4685,  4965. 

5913,  6501,  7045  ;  n.  21,  23.  25,  26.  87,  88,  89. 

Arts  degree  to  be  taken,  r.  16:  e.  191,  208,  285,  519,  936,  961, 

2021,  2132,  4965,  5924.  7051. 
Barristers  and  solicitors,  respective  status  of,  &c.,  e.  941,  961, 

Z022,  2135,  4963,  5915.  7051,  7066. 
Canterbury  College  lectures,/).  2;  e.  3537,  3699;  a.  26,  88. 
Degrees,  e.  120,  190,  208,  936,  2021,  2132,  2151,  4965,  7055. 
Establishment  of  law  schools,  steps  taken  towards,  p.  2  ;  c.  1 20, 
162,3537,3699,  5914,  7045;  «.  21,  23,  25,  26.87.88,89. 

,  policy  with  regard  to,  r.   16;  e.  208,  230,  2S2, 

285,  517,  935,  961,  20i8,  2020,  2132,  2151,  2760-61,  2766, 
4965.  5924.  ('501. 
Examinations.  >•.  16;  e.  162,  190,  211,  935,  961,  2021,  2I3«, 

2'53.  4965.  S9'5.  7047- 


ir.— 1. 


r.  ■•  Report  |  p.  k  rroccedlnsi  | 

Law  lehitih,  mhwalmn  nf  law-ftuihitlt,  ifi'.  — oiiiitliiucil. 

ICx.tiniiiatiiiiH,  staii'laul  (il,  e.   ilij,   iiji,   II  I,  V,15> ')'>'•  13>li 

1131,  J15.1.  4r)hj,  syij.  7054. 
I.iw  IV.ulillimcrs  Acl,  e.  lil,  9,15,  JIJS.  "SJ.  •»')''5.  S')'S. 

7065. 
()laf;i)  Uiiivcr-ilty  la'tiirci,  />.  1;  r  704.^. 
SilMlnr<lii|is,  r,  J55,  183,  51,1,  4685. 

Sliidi'iilH,  c  111,  ij,i(i,  201K.  1010,  2151,  ilho-hl  ;  11.  13,  35. 
Sii|iic:iic  Coiirl  rules,  c.  (),i5,  4c)f>5,  4<j(ii),  jijij. 
Uiiivenity,  nl.Xi  III  (1,  >-.  lO;  r.  uo,   id],   igo,  loR,  ]]6,  >8), 
SJi,  (),15,  lOJi,  2i,ii,  iiS'i  a¥<S>  5"J'5>  7055  <  "■  ^'h 
l.re,  Ml-,  h'.,  iviilciifo,  .SS.VJ- 

ttrliiirsfiilis  (nr  under  Uiiivcr'iily  of  New  Zcnlanil). 
/.«<<•,  Mr.  II.  II.,  iviilciici',  i()i).i. 
MiialiiiKilil,  Dr.  11'.,  cMileiice,  (1141),  80J4. 
MiiCi;rr^ar,  Prufcssur,  evidence,  7210. 
Miickai/,  Mr.  .■[.,  cvideiiee,  ;{l(>.\. 
McKvrrtiir,  Mr.  ./.,  evideiic,-,  58.58. 
Miierae,  Mr.  /'..evidence,  1250,  225.5,  2478. 
Alitkdtt,  Climxh  «/'  Ktiiilninl  Hcavrrr  (tl,  e.  .35.5. 
JIfiiIrt,  Mr.  /•'.  i/c  ('.,  evidence,  4f>').S. 
MiiHsliinl,  Mr.  II'.  II.,  evidence,  6535. 
Mnrlh'rmi'iU  Kestrm,  list  nf,  a.  0. 

Marlloriiii!;!)  Schol'irslii/is  ill  Ndsaii  Colirp;  e,  3036,  30O5. 
Miiskell,  Mr.  II'.  M.,  evidence,  286. 
Miiiium'II,  I'm.  .'hrliiU'riC'iii,  evidence,  2741. 
Miij/or  of  Aiicktiinil,  evidence,  2526. 

Meiliciil  schiiils,  i\liioiliiiii,  i\'v.,  /).  2,  3.;;  c.  120,  2o('i,  22(>,  2.i;.5, 
28:,  285,  511).  5:3,  .528,  9,51,  II 11,  201S,  2020,  2040,  2403, 
27fio-6i,  "27(>(>",  34112,  3.537,  :/«)2,  3835,  3S37,  4408,  4432, 
458S,  4757,  5041,  5065,  6501,  6598,  6612,6744,  6S31,  7258, 
7422,  7497i   75!>(>.   7<'5-.  8044;   a.  9,  21,   33,   25,  26,  87, 
88,  89. 
JUiiirs,  schooh  nf,  p.   t,  ^^-^ ;  e.  208,  226,  228,  232,  28;,  517,  518, 
951,   1226,    1242,   2020,   2760-61,   2766,  3537,   3811,  3839, 
4565,  45S3,  4504,  595',  6501,  6609,  6911,6916,6927;  II. 
2"i-23,  ;6,"87,'8S. 
Auckland,  cstablisliment  in,  e.  1226,  1242,  2020,  2760,  2761. 
Canterbuiy,  c.  31^,^',  4365,  4394  i  a.  26,  88. 
Certificates  and  degrees,  t:  .232. 

Establishment,  steps  taken  towards,  c.  517,  951,  3811,4383, 
6927. 

,  policy  of,  e.  208,  285,  2766,  59S3-6006,  600S-6014, 

6022,  6023,  6025-6027,  6029-6035. 
r.uropcan  schools,  e.  3839,  5954-5982. 
Locality,  e.  518,  691 1,  6007. 
Otago,  f.  6501,  6O09,  6916;  a.  21-23,  87. 
University,  relation  to,  r.  20S,  226,  22S,  285,  6016,  6022,  6024, 
6023. 
Mnkati,  It'esieyan  Rcscree  at,  e.  748. 
3Iimtgnmeri/,  Mr.  IT.,  evidence,  3474,  4990. 
Mutiiik-a,  Nclsmi  College  Reserve  at,  c.  3002,  30S2,  3244,  3250, 

3267;  a.  7. 
Miilueka,  Mclson  School  Society  Reserve  at,  e.  3244, 

n.  7. 
Motui-7,;a  Native  Scli'wl  and  estate, p.  5,  iS;   c.  2825 
3250,  3264,  3328;   a.  7,  61-62. 
Estate,/).  5,  18;  c.  2825,  2932,  3244,  3250,  3264, 

61,62. 
School,  p.  5,  18  ;  e.  2S43,  2932,  3276,  3328  ;   a.  61 
Murdoch,  Mr.  D.  L.,  evidence,  20S1. 
Museums,  p.  2,  1  7,  20,  33  ;  c.  918,  1 199,  3402,  3504, 

3608,  3691,  3700,  4214-15,  4220,  4223,  4313,  4317 
4.167,  4.i70.  44'°.  4f>98.  4S42.  5758.  57^'.  .=;79.?.  "Jo^^.  6764, 
6772  ;  a.  9,  21.  2 J,  24,  2O,  27,  39,  54,  56,  87,  88. 
Auckland,/).  17;  e.  918,  1199,  5;<)I- 
Cant.;rbury  Agricultural  School,  e.  360S. 

Christchurch,"c.  3492,  3504,  3513,3537,  3691,3700,4214,  4215, 
4220,  4223,  4313,  4317,  4.?S3,  4.370.  4410.  4f'9S,  4842. 
5760;  a.  27,  88. 
Generally,/).  3;  e.  931,  "99.  4385,  575S,  57Sl,  6022. 
Otago,  p.  33  ;  1:  5768,  6764,  6772  ;   u.  21,  22,  24,  87. 
Otago  Boys'  High  School,  «.  54. 
Otago  Girls'  High  School,  a.  56. 
Weilington,  e.  5759,  5793. 
Wellington  College,  p.  20  ;  a.  39. 
Napier  Trust  Scliools,  p.  3,  4,  5  ;  a.  48,  49. 

\' :tife  imiustrial  schools  and  education  generaUij,  p.  5,  17,  18,  26, 
37,;    e.  310,  392,  536,  662,  964,    1144,    1716,    1915,   2825, 
2932,  3223,  3249,  3264,  3328,  5260,  5326,  5S08  ;  a.  I,  2, 
4-7,  28-31,  56-62,  S3. 
Nautical  seliod,  c.  1227,  2760-61,  2766,  5556. 
Nelson,  Rev.  C.  M.,  evidence,  2554. 
Nelson  Bishop's  Schnul,  /).  3  ;  e.  2884;  a.  I,  2,  49. 

Iwn  Colleg.e,  p.  3,  4,  5,   7,   i8,   19;  e.  100,  859,  2922,  2924, 
2926,    2946,   2968,   2981,  3041,   3102,   3221,   3246,   3320, 
5043;  a.  I,  2,  7,  16-18,  40-43  ;  r.  8. 
Affiliation,  p.  -,;  e.  100,  859,  2922,  2976,  3133,  3181. 
Boarding,  e.  2956,  3033,  3049,  3122,  3166,  3193  ;  a.  40. 


344Si 

3464; 

29.32 

3244. 

3.34S 

.  «•  7. 

-62. 

.3.ii.S 

3.';37. 

4.3  1  7> 

43.5.3. 

t.  wt  Evl<l(.iice  I  a.  ca  Appendix. 

Iffluin  f'(//r.i(i-— continued. 

UulliliiiKi  iinil  npp.ir.itUH,  e.  1956,  .^ooi,  .^007,  3039,    3100, 

11  • '    .1.(1,  31561  «.  40. 
Ci\  '  iiiiiii.illi>n.  r.  .Vil/. 

CI. I  i,  1,  3113,  3190;  II,  40. 

Curriculum,  <.  K59,  2912,  1969,  JO17,  3019,  ,19,)>,  310J,  3117, 

.11 '.1.  .31.10;  "^o- 
Endowments,  e.  1946,   19,i;8,  2991,   >9)3.   309),  3010,   3077, 

.13J.1!  "•  7.  4'- 

Examinutionn,  r.  297,;,  3015,  315R. 

,  cnlraiicc,  c.  2975.  J986,  3112. 

I  !icliolur.'<liip,  e.  ,5062. 

Examiners,  e.  3026,  ,3063,  3158  ;  «.  41. 

Expenditure,  a.  41. 

Fees,  e.  3034,  3036,  3248  ;  «.  40. 

I'emale  eilucation  in,  e.  3192,  3320. 

I''ound.ation,  c.  2951,  2982,  3008;  </.  40. 

Govcrninjj  body,  e.  2982,  3013,  3107. 

Government  giiints,  c.  2960. 

Gymnasium,  e.  3128,  3130. 

Ile.ndmaster's  powers,  *ic.,  c.  3015,  3019,  3106,  3152. 

1  lolid.iys,  e.  3119,  3151. 

Hours,  e.  3118,  3122. 

Incomc^e.  2946",  2955,  3005,  3010,  3036,  3088,  3092,  3195; 
a.  41. 

Inspection,  /).  18,  19;  e.  ,30.50,  3162;  a.  41  ;  r.  8. 

Library,  c.  3127,  3129;  a.  41. 

Objects,  e.  2922-26,  2969,  2985,  .3089;  a.  40. 

Primary  education  in,  e.  2926,  2972,  2985. 

Prizes,  e.  3025,  3063,  3073,  3159;  a.  40. 

Punishments,  e.  3145,  3164. 

Religious  instruction  in,  e.  3022,  3136. 

Scholars,  e.  2974,  2986,  3048,  3074,  3144;  a.  40. 

,  age,  e.  2974,  2986,  3111 ;  a.  40. 

,  class  of,  e.  3021,  3150,  3170,  3247. 

from  primary  schools,  3169,  3177. 

,  University,  e.  3177,  3183,  3205,  3209;  a.  41  ;  r.  8. 

Scholarships,   e.   2960,  3052,  3063,  3169,  3174,  3247,  5943; 
a.  40. 

,  Education    Board,  e.  2964,  3024,   3031,  3052,  3064, 

3-76. 

Science-teaching  in,  31 17,  3123,  3157,  3182;  a.  41. 

Site,  e.  2991,  299S,  3001,  3009,  30S0;  a.  40. 

Staff,  e.  3015,  3181  ;  a.  40. 

• ,  appointment,  e.  3015,  3107. 

,  experience  and  status,  e.  31C4.  3143,  3181,  31S6;  n.  40. 

,  number,  e.  3043,  3139.  3181 ;  a.  40. 

■,  remuneration,  e.  3023,  3034,  3045. 

Suitability,  &:c.,  e.  3020,  3032,  3246. 

Terms,  e.  315 1. 

Time-table,  e.  3018  ;  a.  40. 

Trust   funds,   endowments    from,    &:c.,    e.    2946,    2958,    29S7, 
.^000,  3088,  3224  ;  a.  43. 

University  education  in,  e.  loi,  2922,  2969,  2976,  3132,  3177, 
3181,  3205,  3209,  5943;  «•  16-18,  41  ;   )-.  8. 

University  grants,  e.  2976. 

University  scholarships  taken,  &c.,  e.  3177,  3205  ;  a.  16-18,  41. 

Vacations  (see  Terms). 
Kelson    Education    Reserves,   p.    iS,    19;    e.    2825,    2863,    2929, 
2958.   2991,    3002,   3010,    3077,   3221,  3249,  3264,   334S, 
3358,  3413,  3426,  .5462;  a.  7,  41,  6i. 
Nelson  Native  Education  Heserves  {sec  Motueka  School). 
Nelson  School  Society,  p.  5  ;  e.  2965,  322S,  3426,  3462  ;  a.  7. 
Nelson  Trust  Funds,  e.  2938,  2987,  3088,  3221. 
New  Zealand  Inslitufe,  p.  2  ;  e.  5740,  6022. 
Neto  Zealand  Uinvcrsiiy  (see  University). 

Normal  Schools  and  Classes,  p.    2,  16,    17,  31;    e.  226,  682,  701, 

203,     1800,    2183,    2186,    2707, 
243.    5559.   6247,  6293,   6380; 


705,    1051,    10S7,    1190, 


1087,    1190,    1203,   1800,2183, 


4870, 


733.  45°3.  4S69.  5046 
a.   28. 
Auckland,/).  2,  16;  f.  10 

2186. 

Christchurch, /).  2,  31  ;  e.  1819,  1830,  4503,  4869. 
Dunedin, /).  2,  31  ;  e.  1819,  1830,  6247,  6293,  6.^So. 
Generally, /).  2  ;  e.  226,  1812,    1843,  2191,  2707,4537, 

5046,  5065,  6341. 
Thames,/).  2;  e.  1209,  1S04,  i8ti,  2733. 
Wellington,  c.  5243,  5559. 

Wesley  College,  p.  17  ;  e.  682,  701,  705  ;  a.  28. 
Opawa,  Nelson  t^ullese  Sescrve  at,  e.  3086,  3092  ;  «.  6. 
U'Sullivan,  Mr.  R.  </.,  evidence,  1798. 
Otago  Boys'  High  School,  p.  3,  5,  32;  e.  119,  S69,  5022 
6165,  6262,  6277,  6515,  7406,  8024;  a.  I,  2,  15,  16. 
Affiliation,/).  32;  c.  119,869,  6157,  6195. 
Boarding,  a.  ^3. 

Buildings, /).  32  ;  e.  6164;  ff.  53. 
Classes,  e.  8025,  8028  ;  a.  51. 
Commission,  report  of  Committee  of,  p.  32. 
Curriculum, /).  32  ;  e.  6181,  6196,  6516,  7406,  8028  ;  a. 


6149, 


S'- 


H.— 1. 


VI 


r.  =  Report ;  p.  =  Proceedings  ; 
Otago  Buys'  Higli  Schml — continued. 
Endowments,/).  5;  a.  15. 
Evening  classes,  e.  6210. 
Examinations,  r.  6200 ;  a.  53. 

,  entr,incc,  e.  6178  ;  a.  $1. 

Examiners,  a.  53. 

Expenditure,  a.  54. 

Fees,  a.  53. 

Foundation,  r.  6154  ;  «.  51. 

Goveniitii^  body,  e.  5022. 

Grants  from  Goiernment,  a.  54. 

Gymnasium,  /).  32. 

Holidays,  c.  6180. 

Hours,  e.  6179. 

Income,  a.  54. 

Inspection,  e.  6202,  6277,  8038. 

Laboratories,  a,  54. 

Library,  e.  6186  ;  a.  54. 

Museum,  a.  54. 

Objects,  a.  51. 

Otago  University,   connection  with,  &c.,  e.  869,  6155,  6211, 

65 '5.  7406. 
Playground,  />.  32  ;  a,  $3. 

Prizes,  e.  6206.  , 

Punishments,  c.  6208. 
Rector's  powers,  Src,  e.  6154. 
Scholarships,  e.  6156  ;  «.  53. 

,  Education  Bo.ird,  e.  6201,  6262. 

Scholars,  a.  52. 

,  age,  e.  6177  ;  "■  ^-- 

from  primary  schools,  e.  8024. 

,  number,  a.  53. 

Sciencc-tcacliing  in,  p.  32  ;  e.  8030;  a.  54. 
Siti-,  e.  6164  ;  a.  53. 
Suit.ibility,  &c.,  /).  32  ;  e.  6516. 
Staff,  p.  32  ;  c  6149,  616:  J  o.  51. 

,  appointment,  f.  6154,  6171,  6174. 

,  experience  and  status,  p.  32  ;  e.  (1132,  6165  ;  a.  31. 

,  number,  0.51. 

,  remuneration,  e.  6154,  6172  ;   a.  51. 

Terms,  e.  6197,  8026. 

'J'imc-table,  f.  8025  ;  n.  52. 

University  education  in,  e.  869,  6157,  6211,  6316  ;  a.  16. 

University  scholarships  taken,  &c.,  c.  6157  ;  a.  16. 

University',  relation  to,  e.  869,  C137,  6195. 

Vacations  (.we  Terms). 

Olago  Girls'  Mi^li  Sdiuiil,  p.  3,  5,  32;  e.   119,  869,  5022,   6162, 
"6213,  62O2,  6277,  6515;  a.  I,  2,  54. 
Affiliation,  p.  32;  c.  iig,  8O9. 
Boarding,  e.  O222  ;  a.  56. 
Buildings,  p.  32  ;  a.  56. 
Classes,  a.  54-5.V 

Commission,  report  of  Committee  of,  p.  32. 
Curriculum.^).  32;  c.  O223,  6316;  a.  34. 
Endowments,/).  3. 
Examinations,  c.  6236  ;  a.  36. 

,  entrance,  e.  621 7  ;  a.  34. 

Examiners,  a.  35. 

Expenditure,  a.  36. 

Extras,  e.  O223. 

Fees,  e.  6223  ;  a.  56. 

Governing  body,  e.  5022. 

Income,  a.  56. 

Inspection,  e.  6234,  C238,  6277. 

Library,  a.  36. 

Museum,  a.  36. 

Objects,  a.  34. 

Otago  Univeisity,  connection  with,  ire,  <r.  869,  6239,  6313  ;   o. 

54- 
Pupils,  age,  e.  6218;  n.  53. 

,  class  of,  a.  34. 

from  primary  schools,  e.  6229. 

,  number,  e.  6216;  o.  33. 

Science-teaching  in,  p.  32. 
Scholarships,  e.  6233,  O262  ;  a.  36. 

. — ,  Education  Board,  e.  6230. 

Staff, /).  32;  f.  6213,  6219;  0.35. 

,  appointment,  e.  6220. 

,  experience  and  status,/).  32  ;  e.  6213. 

,  number,  e.  6219  ;  a.  53. 

,  remuneration,  a.  35. 

Suitability,  tkc,  p.  32  ;  e.  6316. 
Terms,  e.  6227. 
Time-table,  a.  35. 
Vacations  (see  Terms). 

Otago  Presli/lerian  Church  EadowmenI,  College,  ij'c.,  p.  2,  8,  13, 
21,32;  f.  7213,  7364,  7734,  7838-8023;  a.  2,  13,  21,  23, 
25.  87,  93- 


e.  =  Evidence ;  a.  =  Appendix. 

Olago  Unirersity  ;  r.  Kenrrally  ;  p.  $,  8,  9,  32,  33;  e.  4,  62,  63, 
160,  239,  246,  264,  269,  284,  837,  869,  2306,6133,6239, 
*).?o.l.  ''.1.?2,  6336,  O421-7046,  7068,  7210,  7278,  7320,  7364, 
73S9,  7406,  7416,  7421,  7339,  7368,  7699,  7701.  77''''-7837i 
7844,7889,7902,  7908,  7991);  a.  2,3,  13,  16-18,  21-26,87. 
Affiliation,  e.  160,  239,  246,  284,  6482,  6300,  6861,  7082,  7094, 

7142,  7160,  7331,  7348,  7361  ;  a.  21,  87. 
Borrowing  powers,  e.  6433,  6330,  6368,  6370. 
Buildings  and  equipment,/),  a;  e.  6436,  6447</.,  6323,  6338, 

MS.  6570,  7333,  7703,  7716,  7766;  a.  22,  23,  87. 
Charter,  e.  6493,  7093,  7123,  7147,  7164,  7331;  u.  ii,  24, 

87-89. 
•  Chancellor's  |)owers,  &c.,  e.  6392. 
Classes,/).  33;  e.  6938,  7240;  a.  23. 
Commission,  report  of  Committee  of,  p.  33. 
Council,  )-.  II,   13;  e.  6429,  6312,  6367,  6379,  6737,  6790, 

6839,  ~°"<  702*'.  7072. 7'S4, 7532. 7544. 7.';.';4:  «•  2>- 

,  professors'  representation    in,  r.  11;    e.  6312,  6737, 

6840,  6878,  7029,  7284,  7344,  7330,  7353. 
Curriculum,/).  33;  e.  6674,  6746,  7232,  7283,  7322,  7331, 

7401,  7310;  a.  21,  22,  23,  23,87  (j«e  also  under  Lectures, 

and   Time-table). 
Degrees,  e.    6498,6306,6846,  7095,  7124,  7140,  7147,  7547, 

7331  ;  a.  21,  87,  88. 
Dormitories,  e.  6447'/.,  6325. 
Endowments,  e.  246,  264,  269,  6433-36,  661 1,  6773,  6822, 

7117,  7142,  7362;  a.  3,  13,  21,  24,  87. 
Engineering,  sehool  of,  see  under. 
Evening  classes  and  lectures,/).  33;  e.  6832. 
E.xaminations,  e.  6323,  6674,  7017,  7230,    7362. 

Fees,  e.  6333,  ^94°>  72**' !  "•  ^S- 

Finance,  income,  expenditure,  &c.,  e.  2306,  6434,  6324,  6328, 
6338,  6330,  6368,  6370,  6397,  6608,  6684,  6776,  6796, 

6829, 734" ;  "•  24-25.  87- 

Foundation,  a.  21,  87. 

Government  grants,  e.  6327,  6800  ;  a.  23,  87. 

High  schools,  connection  with,  p.  a;    e.  869,  6133,  6239, 

63 '5- 
Laboratories, /).  33 ;  e.  6434,  6462,  6338,  7001,  7010,  7770; 

a.  22. 
Law  school,  see  under. 
Lectures,  p.  33  ;    e.  6617,  6669,  6744,  6832,  6934,  7210,  7240, 

7281,  7386;  a.  21,  87. 
Library,  e.  6527,  6397,  6726,  6799,  6806,  7533,  7S39.  7<>26; 

a.  22. 
Medical  school,  see  under. 
Mines,  school  of,  see  under. 
Museum,  see  under. 
Objects,  a.  21,  87. 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago,  connection  with,  &c.,  r.  13; 

/).  32  ;  e.  6322,  7213,  7364,  7734,  7838,  7898,  7999  ;  a.  21, 

23.  23,  87,  93. 
Prizes,  e.  6324. 

Professorial  Board,  r.  12  ;  e.  6431,  7336;  a.  21. 
Professors'  residences,  i).   33;    e.  64471/,  6463,    6311,   6338, 

7716,  7770;  a.  87. 
Scholarships,  e.  6314,  6321 ;  a.  22,  23,  26,  87. 
Science-teaching  in, /).  33;  e.  6454,  6462,  6617,  6744,6934, 

7301;  0.21-22,23,87.   (See  also  Laboratories, and  Staff .) 
Site,  e.  6473,  7726;  a.  22,  23,  87. 
Site  and  buildings,  sale  of  former,  e.  6436,  6443,  6473,  6351, 

(>^73<  7036.  7080,  7368,  7701,  7794;  a.  23. 
Staff,  /).   33;  e.  6465,  6310,  O324,  6612,  6618,  6684,  6744, 

6934,  7210,  7423,  7386,  7963  ;  a.  21,  2O,  87. 
Students,  r.  8  ;  /).  33 ;  e.  230O,  6303,  6332,  6336,  6316,  6321, 

6323,  6^77,  6393,  6620,  6760,  6838,  6938,  7240,  7261, 

72S1,  7423,  7387  ;  a.  17,  18,  23,  23,  87. 
Suitability,  ice,  e.  2306,  7320. 

Teachers  of  primary  schools,  classes  (or,  p.  33;  e.  6941,  7013. 
Terms,  e.  7016  ;  a.  23. 
Time-table,  p.  33  ;  a.  23. 
University  colleges,  relation  to,  )■.  9,  10  ;  e.  6494,  6302,  C843, 

7148,7325,7699.  . 

University  of  New  Zealand,  relation  to,  )•.  9,  10,  II  ;  e.  62,  63, 

239,  246.  264,  269,  284,  6.tS3,  6840,  6891,  7129,  7142, 

7147,  7164,  7208,  7252,  7261,  7278,  7283,  7322,  7331, 

7562,  7699;  a.  21,  87. 
,  amalgamation  with,  p.  8,  9  ;  e.  4, 

8,  6424,  7089. 
Vacations  (see  Terms). 
Olaki  Jfalice  School  estate,  /).   3  ;    e.  3326,  3330,   3333,  3390, 

339S,  3401,  3413  ;  a.  6,  60. 
Olauhao,  (I'uniu),  Church  oj  England  Reserve  at,  e.  342,  350,  597, 

604  ;  a.  4. 
Palmeiston,  Wellington  College  Reserve  at,  e.  3448,  3438,  S477  i 

0.6. 
Paraekaritu,  Wellington  College  Reserve  at,  e.  3459 ;  a.  6. 
Parnell  CIturcli  of  England  Grammar  School  (see  Auckland). 
Palea,  University  Reserve  at,  e.  205  ;  a.  3,  5. 


Til 


ir.-i. 


'■■  31Q0.  s-ifi;.  5400 :  "■ 
, /).  4;  (J.  4, 57. 


r,   m    UcpiiU  ;    ;).  I'lcK-rillillK 

PiUtrtoii,  Rrr.  f.,  cviilcncc,  fio.^fi. 

I'miiwt,  Mr.  Jl".,  rviiliiicr,  ijift. 

I'ml,  Mr.  />.,  cviiliMu'c,  Jjfio. 

I'ftlii. :■>■.•  II,  Chair  i>f,  <•.  Ijfi,  1847,  5046. 

'''/"/''i  Cliiirth  •:/'  JiiiKliinil  A'mirii'd  n/,  ».  350,  6031  o.  4. 

I'fini\  Mr.  7A,  rvidfiicr,  (1,(74. 

I*ltanitifii,  thn.  C.  y.,  cviilriicc,  514.1. 

I'liithi's,  Mr.  O.  A'.,  cviilc'iiLT,  3717. 

I'liil.Min,  Dr.  v.  J/.,  evidence,  J40.V 

I'lilloii:,  Mr.  A'.,  eTiiliiicr,  ,1041. 

I'iiririKi  Niilirr  Schniil,  esliilf,  ijv.,  p.  ^ 
(>,  fio. 

/'■pirr(y  "".'/  S'nlivf  Scliool,  rtlair, 

I'liurll,  Dr.  LI,,  eviiliiiic,  4757. 

I'riinf,  Mr.  I'.  I..,  cviilciicc,  H)i,<;. 

I'rif/csiiunal  iinil  liehniciil  .icliiulu,  rilucaliwi,  i^c  (fiitwralli/),  p.  2, 
7,  S(}i  e.  Ji6,  2S5,  517.  ')>■.  95'-  >'"■  HIS.  "I*/!  "2°> 
1115,  1243,  I7,;ij,  1753,  1800,  1911,  2030,  2395,  3545, 
2551,2707,  2714,  37,(4,  27(10-61,  2766,  .^504,  ,152(>,  .1700, 
.1791,  ,1840,  ,1862,  4' 7'.  4.15.1. 4;<)3,  55.(5,  5731,  58.(8,  5951, 
6501,  (1744,  Ii8i|.(,  (1905,  ()<).i4,  7:90,  7454,  7(144,  7(1911:  (1, 
9,21-27,85-88!  r.  14.  ([''mparlicularbranchcsoilliis  subject, 
as,  ajjiicultuial  schools,  schools  o(  art  and  design,  the 
Civil  .'Service  examinations,  eveninjj  classes,  law  schools, 
mcilic.al  schools,  school  of  mines,  museums,  nautical 
schools,  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  normal  schools,  theo- 
logical colle.ijes,  &c.,  see  under  each.) 

Pri/ili;  A(r.  P.  O.,  eviilcnce,  624,^. 

Piiniii,  Aalive  Rfscrre  at,  c.  597,  604  j  n.  4. 

K(inf;iaoliia,  Romuii   Catholic  Kcscrrc  at,  e.  365,  965,  I03,(,  1026; 

Kaiifiitumau,  netlingtoji  Cultc^e  Reserve  at,  e.  5459  ;  a.  6. 
HfservcsJ'or  Eiliicalion,  a.  3-15.     (See  also  under  the  several  en- 
dowed institutions.) 
Rn/iii'lils,  Hon.  If.  II.,  evidence,  7S38. 
Rice,  Mr.  /'.  A".,  evidence,  2,141. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Jmlice,  evidence,  5913. 
Siuaka,  Xelson  College  Seserre  at,  e.  2949,3004,  3082,3091, 

.1099- 
Molerlsoii,  Mr.  C.  A.,  evidence,  2676. 
Rolle.ftnn,  Mr.  fl'.,  evidence,  5041. 
Roman  Catholic  Educatior.al  ICstates, — 

Auckland,  J).  5,   17,  33;  c.  357,  375,  964,   1716,  3818;  a.  2, 

5.56. 
Wellington,  p.  ;  ;  o.  2,  6,  61. 
Rolorua,  Church  oj' England  Seserce  at,  e.  351,  606  ;  a.  4. 
Salmond,  ProJ'csscr,  evidence,  7364. 

St.  John's  College,  /).  5,  8,    16  ;    c.   403,  441,  455,  470,  613,  654, 
661,  1140,  1166,  1218,  1392,   1526,  1587,  1934,  1975,  1987, 
2297,  2446 ;  a.  I,  2,  16,  28 ;  r.  8. 
Affiliation,  e.  413,  447,  455,  661,  1143,  1176,  1526,  1936. 
Boardinjf, /).  16;  e.408,616,  1172,  1959;  a.  28. 
Buildings, p.  17:  f.  1150,  1975.  j 

Commission,  report  of  Committee  of,  ^j.  16.  I 

Curriculum,  c.  4C5,  441,  624,  63;,    1142,    1145,    "66,  "  r4' 

1 181,  1939,  1944.   1961;  a.  28. 
Estate,  p.  16;  0.426,614,625,1140,1158,1588,1943,  a.  28. 
Examinations,  e.  654,  1182. 
Examiners,  e.  619,  655,  1587. 
Fees,  ^.  16;  1-.  442,  1 148. 
Governing  body,  e.  403,  419,   615,  637,    1145,   1185,   '987: 

a.  28. 
Government  grants,  r.  1144,  1152. 
Income,  e.  413,  418,  615. 
Objects,  e.  405,  621,  1156,  116S,  19S7;  a.  28. 
Scholars, ^.  16  :  e.  405,  408,  444,  617,  1166,  1940;  r.  S. 
Scholarships, 7;.  16;  c.  40:;,  470,  615,   625,  1158,  1183,  1318, 

1588,  1989. 
Science-teaching  in,  e.  1953. 
Staff;  number,   powers,  remuneration,   &c.,  e.  407,  410,  441, 

615,619,636,  I147,  1934,  1947. 
Theological  work,  iScc,  e.  405,  441,  444,  621,  625,  1142,  1156, 

1181,  1218,  1939,  ig6i,  19S7;  a.  28. 
Trust,  a.  28  ;  e.  12 19. 

University  education  in,  p.   17;    e.  420,  442,  618,  654,  661, 

1143,1392,1944,1948,1961,2297,2446;  «.i6,28;  r.8. 

Si.  Marifs  Rnman  Catholic  Educational  Estate  (Avci-liinJ),  p.  5, 

>7.  .S3;  <"•  357.964.  "44.  i7'6,  2S18;  a.  5,  56. 
St.  Stephen's  Nalice  School  (Taurarua),  p.  s,  17  ;  e.  310,  392, 

536,  1144,  2817;  a.  4,  57. 
Scholarships,  Education  Board,  AucX-land,  e.  469,  798,  845,  1243, 
1469,  1492,  1499,  1877,  1901,  2223,  3712. 

,  Canlcrho-ij,  e.  3761,  5924,  4310, 

432'.  4334.  435'.  4820,  4906,  4950,  4990,  4997. 
,  Marll-orough,  e.  3036,  3065,  3067, 


».  p-i  Eviilcncf  I  a.  m  Appendix. 

Scholarthi/n,  Kiliiealiint  Board,  If«(//iiA/oH,  r,  jijfi,  5157,  5584, 
6115. 

— ^— — — ,  H'annaniii,  f.  5588. 

/o  England,  i>.  »J5,  1121,  4685,  7453,  7644,  7684. 

.  I'rimnrii,    r,    471,  900,    U43.    1499,   1901,   1707,  271J, 
.1'69t  .1765.  39.10,  39.^6,  4HJ0,  4907,  4917,  5177,6087,6131. 

,  profruional  and  technical,  viz.,—- 
Agricultural,  e.  4171,  4499. 
Medical,  e.  533,  1131,  4685,  7453,  7644,  7684. 
Science,  ».  5992,  6033,  6035. 
'I'e.ichcrs'. ...  3961,  4548,  48S5,  5565,  6337. 

,   IJnirerMlij,   e.    21,   150,  351,   255,   282,  298,  476,  52I, 

901,  1121,  1622,  1675,  2354,  2256,   226K,  2503,  2707,  2711, 
3178,  3305,  3218,  .18(10,  4096,  4iyK,  4.524,  43»7. 433". 4.1.1.1. 
4349,  4685,  4710,  4813,  4820,4949,  5198,  6121,6521,7109, 
7'*<5.  7453.  7644.  7684. 
(Kor  the  sehi.larships  at  particular  schools,  &c.,  tee  under  each). 
Science,  education  in,  S(c.,  generally,  r.  14;  p.  3,  39;  e.  120,  158, 
508,  527,  951,   1227,  2545,   2551.  2707,  2716,  2761,  2766, 
3700.  379'i  .1840,  3*'6o,  4792,  5721,  7290-7311.     (See  also 
I'lofcssional,  and  Technical  Kducition). 
,  drxrns  in,  r.  14  ;  c.  120,  158,  3862,  4792. 

in  prinmri/  schools,  2545,  2551,  2707,  2716,  3844,  3848. 

Scott,  Praji-ssnr,  evidence,  6612. 

Secondari/ yEducalinn  Heserces,  Auckland,  e.  381,  2371. 

■  '' ,   Caulerluri/,  e.  ,3656,  ,1677. 

Secondary'  se/iools   and   education   generally,  r.  4,   7,  8,  9,   14  ; 
p.  3,  7,  22:  e.  94,  97,  2.^3,  28,s,  381,  477,  482,  519,  6.56, 
823,  843,  858,   869,  887,    1091,    1097,  1435,    1463,   1498, 
1622,    1632,    1651,    1653,    16.S9,    1879,    2001,    2055,    2256, 
3527,    2551,    2567,    2592,    2596,   2612,   2639,   2(185,   2690, 
2706-7,  2726,  2731,  2740,  2747,   2753,   2789,   2809,  2823, 
3923.  396'.  3'7'.  3<8o.  3:ii^,  3552.  37 '2,  3765.  .i860, .^942, 
3945,  4100,  4120,  4139,4304,4349,4705,4710,4808,483.^, 
495°.  4990.  50'9.  5035.  5°45.  5055.  5'.?5.  S'79.  524".  5285, 
5372.  5.182,  5427,  5506,  5521,  5529,  5594,  5942,6044,6121, 
6162,  6204,  62.(8,  6.^82,  6501,  6853,  6869,  6883,  7290,  7323, 
735S.  74°'.  8032,  8038;  a.  i,  2,  4-1;,  16-18,  32-56. 
Aid  to,  endowments,  &c.,  e.  465,  519,  843,  1091,  1103,  i68g, 
2707,  282.^  4990,  5159,  5241,  5293,"  5297,  5380,  5385, 
5509,  6062,  6130;  a.  2,  4. 
District  high  schools,  see  under. 
Girls'  high  schools  (see  under  Kemale  Education). 
Governing  bodies,  c.  4834,  5000,  5019. 

Inspection  and  examination,  a.  8;  p.  22  ;  e.  283,  477,  482, 
656,  823,  1463,  1651,  1653,  2596,  2707,3945,4120,4.(04, 
4312,  .5035,  5055,  5170,  5205,  5527,  5529,  6203,  6234, 
6238,8038;  a.  1. 
Primary  educition,  connection  v.ith,  &c.,  e.  1097,  1107, 
1494,  1902,  2003,  2217,  2527,  2706-7,  2740,  2803,  2924, 
4.108,  4321,  5175,  5289,  5372,  6078,6121,  6125,  63S2. 
University  education,  combination  with,  r.  9;  e.  97,  233,  283, 
876,887,  12.^8,  1439,  1632,  2001,  2011,3055,2065,2567, 
2612,  2639,  2685,  2690,  2726,  2731,  2732,  2747,  2753, 
2790,  2923,  4100,  4705,  4833,  5019,  5135,  5428,  5506, 
6052,  6S53,  7323,  7358,  7401. 

,  relation  to,  1:  9:  e.  94,  97,  2;^;^,  283,  482,  499,  657, 

863,  876,  887,  1466,  1655,  2055,  225s,  2809,  4101,  4112, 
4314,  4324.  4.149.  4710,  4813.  5045.  S'34.  5427.5942, 
6501,  6S54,  68S3,  7290,  7403;  a.  16,  32. 

colleges,  relation  to,  e.  S58,  864,  86g,  8S7,  1439, 1622, 


3247 
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-,  Kelson,  e.  2960,3031,3053,  .3064. 
-,  Otago,  e.  6201, 6230,  6260,  6359, 


1689,  2791,  4S08,  4950,  4990,  5189,  6515,  6853,  6870. 
Sloman,  Mr.  J.  F.,  evidence,  2601. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.,  evidence,  78 74. 
Southland  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools  {Invercargill),  p.  3,  ^i 

a.  2,  15,  56. 
Southland  University  Reserves,  e.  247,  265,  269;  a.  15,  21. 
Stevens,  Mr.  E.  C.  J.,  evidence,  4415. 
Stout,  Mr.  S.,  evidence,  7999. 
Stuart,  Rev.  Dr.,  evidence,  6421,  7701. 
Survei/ors,  education,  examination,  tec,  e.  466,  2760-61,  5535, 

5838. 
Surveyors,  memorandum  by  E.  Dobson,  a.  85.     (See  also  under 

Engineering,  and  Professional  and  Technical  Education). 
Suter,  Bishop,  evidence,  2825. 
Tancred,  Mr.  H.  J.,  evidence,  i,  92,  203. 
Taupiri,  University  Reserve  at,  c.  3  78,  2042,  2044;  a.  3. 
Tauranga,  University  Reserve  at,  e.  390. 

Taurarua  Native  School  (same  as  St.  Stephen's,  under  which  see). 
Teachers   of  primary   schools,   e.   226,   1847,   2157,   2191,  2204, 

2210,   2399,    2707,    2S23,    3791,    3795,   3S09,   .•!843,   .3848, 

3993.  4006,  4016,  4535,  4553,  4566,  488.5,  5046,  5244,  5565, 

557'.^625.:(,  6306,  6.(67,  6419.  6941.  7015.  7242,  7274- 
Te  Ante  Native  School,  p.  ^  ;  e.  5385,  539S,  5409-10  ;  fir.  2,  5,  60. 
Technical  schools,  ^c.   {see   under    Professional,   and   University 

Colleges). 
Te  Ngae  Eeserve  {see  Rotorua). 
Thames  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools, p.  3,  5,  14  ;  e.  2720,  2729, 

2740,  2756;  a.  2,  5. 


n.— 1. 
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r.  —  Report;  p.  =  Proceedings 

Thames  nmmal  classes  (see  under  Normal  Schools). 

Theolngical  Colleges :  Christ's  Collijfc  (Canterbury),  Bishopdale 
Collide  (Nelson),  Otago  Presbyterian  College,  St.  John's 
and  Wetlty  Colleges  (Auckland)  (under  which  see). 

Three  King's  Jl'esleijnn  Jislale  (see  Wesley  College). 

Timarti  High  Schunl,  p.  3,  5  ;  e.  .^658,  3OO2,  3679,  4990,  4995, 
5047  i   a.  2,  8,  9. 

TisMI.  Mr.  ir.  SI.  C.  T.,  evidence,  2446. 

Tole,  Mr.  O.  A.,  evidence,  .•?07,  2824. 

Tale,  Mr.  J.  //.,  evidence,  1716. 

Tosswill,  Mr.  J.  AT.,  evidence,  4142. 

Turnhill,  Dr.,  evidence,  4588. 

Unii-ersU;i  Culleges,  r.  9-1(1;  P-   26-30;  r.   23.^   242,   259,  281, 

aUS.  .I??.  3'jo.  4'A  856-910,  931,934,937,  95;,  1 1 12,  1115, 

1220,  1229,  1435,  1619,  1632,  1682,  1C88,  1697,  1712,  1843, 

1847,  1980,  2001,  2010,  2016,  2027,  2038,  2042,2053,  2065, 

2069,  2073,  2082,  2147,  2335,  2402,  2434,  2443,  2502,  2505, 

2530,  2!;37,  2543.  25O7,  2612,  2641,  2O85,  2O90,  2722,  2726, 

2747,2753,  27(10-61,  2766,  2780,  2789,  2796.2803,2823, 

2902,  2914,  322r,  3703,  3860,  3865,  387-3,  3890,  41 19,  4414, 

4680,  4704,  4802,  4843,  4CJ89,  5009,  5019,  5045,  5062,  5109, 

5188,  5420,  5ScO,  5940,6040,6050,6116,6130,  6501,  65.W 

(1839,  6873,  6911,  6927,  7033,  7039,  7121,  7.'33,  7148,  7152, 

7284,  7301,  7319,  7.?36,  7400,  7551,  7561,  7699. 

Auckland,  college  at,  )•.  9,  10,  12,  15;  p.   27;  c.   .?77,  390, 

496,857,931,934,  1220,  1435,  1619,  1632,1/(2,1843, 

1847,  1980,  2001,  2010,  2016,  2042,  2055,'..  5,  2073, 

2082,  2114,  2147,  2335,  2402,  2434,  244.1,  250.V  -i^°• 

2517,  2544.  2^67,  2612,  2641,  2685,  2690,  2726,  2747, 

2753,    2760-61,    2789,    2796,    2807,    38S0,  4802,   4844, 

5050,  5948,  61 18,  6501,  6900,  7033,  7156,  7699. 
Canterbury" College,  ).  9,  10,  12,  14,  15  ;  p.  27;  e.  3705,  3880, 

4802,  4S44,  5062,  5948,  6501,  6900,  7033,  7699. 
Constitution,    gener.-illy,    p.   27  ;    e.   1439,   "J^o.  2069,   2570, 

2S04.  3705,  3716,  4414.  4802,  4844,  5062,  5948,  6118. 

6501,  6507,  6840,  7033,  7699. 
Councils,  r.  1 1  ;   e.  4858,  6840,  7288. 
,  professors'  representation   in,    r.    \i;   e.  4858,  6840, 

6878,  7288. 
Endowments.  &c..  )■.  9,  10;  e.  2042,  2770,  27S0,   2791,  2796, 

5430.  5509,  6050,  6846,  7121,  7I35. 
Functions  and  powers,  r.  10;  e.  4849,  4859,  6845. 
Number,  r.  10  ;  e.  3715,  3880,  4414,  4802,  4844,  5424,  S'M^. 

6501,6845,  6882,  6900,   7033,   7121,   7133,  7149.  7'5^' 

7699. 
Objects,  )■.  10;  c.  866,6505. 
Ofcigo  University,  )•.  9,  10,   12,  14,   15  ;  p.  27;  e.  3705,  3880, 

4802,  4844,  5948,  6501,  6840,  6900,  7033,  7699. 
Professional  and  technical  schools,  connection  with,  r.  14  ;  p. 

29;  e.  2S5,  937,  1843,  1S47.  2027,  2760-61,  2766,  2823, 

6501,  6S93.  6927,  7149,  7.?oi,  7699. 

Staff,  ):  9.  13  ;  e.  875,  2780,  3707,  3719,  4859,  6056,  6851, 

6893. 
Students,  e.  1221,  1623,   1682,  2016,  2041,  2046,  2073,  2083, 

2149,  2444,  2505,  2537,   2569,  2612,  2722,  2760,  2796, 

5189.  5426,  5510,  5942,  6053. 
Secondary  schools,  relation  to,  e.   233,  858,   1439,  1619,  1632, 

1688,   1697,   2001,   2055,  2065,   2531,  2539,   2567,  2612, 

2641,  2685,   2726,  3712,  4706,  5019,  5025,  5045,  5047, 

5052,  5428,  5506,  6052,  6853. 
University  of  New  Zealand,  relation  to,  r.  9,  10;  e.  866.  1446, 

1697,   19S2,  2069,  2573,    2S04,  2823,  3705,  3881,  4140. 

4144,  4691,  4707,  4802,  4845,  5062,  5112,  5948,  6119, 

6502,  6530,  6840,  6845,  6S69,  7033,   7039,  7153,  7157. 
7288,  7699. 

Wellington,  college  a>,  i-.  9,  10,  12.  15  ;  p.  27  ;    e.  3880,480:. 

5050,  5188, '5217,  5426,  5508,  5948,  6040,  6050.  61 18, 

6501,  6900,  7033,  7699. 
Unirersily  if  New  Zeulaml;  fide  report  generally ;  p.  5-10,  26-32  ; 
e.  1-306,  377,  390,  413,  420,  422,  434,  447,  449,  476,  482, 
618,  654,  661,  672,  686,  753,  .S49,  856.  915,  927,  935,  950, 
954,  1105,  1 112.  1 143,  1176.  1220,  1233,  1346,  1373,  1.^84, 
1435,  1446,  1466,  1515,  1525,  1574,  1619,  1653,  1674,  1680, 
1690,  1S43,  1936,  1945,  1969,  1978,  2001,  2010,  2016,  2025, 
2047,  2082,  2131,  2205,  2209,  2235,  2253,  2399,  2434,  2443, 
2446,  2469,  2478,  2530,  2537,  2543,  2567,  2593>25i)7,  2O09, 
2639,  26S5,  2690,  2707,  2722,  2726,  2731,  2741,  2789,  2796, 
2803,  2823,  2874,  2902,  2976,  3132,  3'62,  3'77..^'99.  .^483, 
3548,  y:.y-,  35;'.  .>70.^  .i;8.1,  3792.  .^860,  .S871,  394.^,  396', 
•>965,  4006,  4029.  4070,  4096,  4112,4110, 4190, 4212,4278, 
4.vyj,  4312,  4324,  4339,  4348,4361,4406,4414,4431,4468, 
4598,  4657,  4685,  46S9,  4704,  4780,  4792,  4S02,  48 13,  4833, 
4843,  4885,  4964,  4965,  498S,  5009.  5019,  5031,  5035,  5045, 
5109,  5134,  5182,  5194,  5420,  5503,  55:0,  5532,  5537,  5800, 
5S91,  5914,  5940,  5999,  6015,  6035,  6040,  6050.  61 10,  6121, 
6157,  610?,  6209,  6230,  6373,  6424,  6482,  6501,  6521,  6530, 
6593,  6S40,  6845,  6922,  7033,  7039,  7051,  7082,  7242,  7252, 
7259,  7262,  7284,  7312,  7363,  7399,  7415,  7454,  7548,  7553, 
7561,  7644,  7684,  7699;  a.  3,  4,  5,  6,  15,  16,  21,633.    (■^'<'« 


;  e.  =  Evidence;  a.  =  Appendix. 

also   under  Secondary   education,   University   colleges,   and 
under  thd  several  afliliaied  institutions,  for  other  particulars 
as  to  the  working  and  operations  of  the  University.) 
Ad  eundem  gradu.atcs,  c.  1 1  ;  p.  29,  30;  e.  33,  41,  67,  489, 

1  9.^4.  '699.  '983.  2259.  2598.  3200.  i<i(>s,  4*(>.V 

I      AfTiliation,  see  under. 
Calendar,  e.  74,  196. 
I      Ch.ancellor's  |K)wers,  duties,  ire,  e.  34,43, 82,85,  '•'3,  196,487. 
.      Civil  Service  examination,  conduct  of,  see  under. 

Constitution,  &c. :   r.  generally  ;  p.  5-10,    26-30  ;    e.   4-285, 

!  486,  495,   759,  856-910,  955,    1112,   1237,    1446,   1690, 

1969,   1978,  2019,  2047,  2069,  2253,  2502,  2570,  2600, 

2609,    2641,    2685,   2744,    2760-61,    2803,    2902,    2914, 

I  3180,  3219,  3703,  3860,  3871,  3950,  4119,  4339,  4414, 

4468,  4689,  4704,  4802,  4843,  4856,  4988,  5009,  .5045, 

I  5'09>  5'94>  5204,  5420,  5940,  61 10,  6501,  6840,  6845, 

I  6865,  (J869,  7033,  7083-7208,   7290,  7312,  7348,  7400, 

7.S.i.?.  'li^'i'  7699- 
Convocation,  r.  12;  e.  41,  69,  489.  2807.  4865,  7043. 
I  "   Degrees:  standard,  &c.,  e.  120,   160,   178,   186,   191,507,950, 
1703,  1969,  2059,  2062,  2313,  2464,  2906,  3212,  3860, 
.3887,  .w8,  4657.  47'9.  4794-  6861,   7051,  7243,  7300, 
7.?2<'.  7.?63,  7.i6j- 

in  science  (see  under  Science). 

Duncdin  as  seat  of,  r.  1 1  ;  />.  28  ;  r.  1 2,  14,  C42O. 
Endowments,  r.   10 ;   e.  27,  205,  245,  261,  377,  390,   2042; 

«■  .^4.  S.6.  IB- 
Examinations,  /.,|3;  p.  28;  e.  37,  55,  66,  78,  160,  167,  173, 
179,  204.  2i>.,  236,  284,  492,  507,  950,  1969,  2059,  2267, 
2269,  2317,  2464,  2479,  2503.  2504,  2744,  2810,  2906, 
3179,  3180,  3S60,  3906,  4324,  4796,  4818,  4847,  4852, 
5010,  5800,  6209,  6487,  6489,  6905,  6913,  7262,  7274, 
7290,  7326,  7336.  7562;  a.  16,  20,63-83. 

Examiners,  r.  13;  /;.  28;  e.  34,  77,  82,  129,  166,  168,  178, 
199,  203,  285.  4S3,  513,  1709,  2331,  2503,  3215,  .?86o, 
3889,  3911,  4120,  4414,  4802,  4847,  5010,  5060,  6489, 
6903,  7029,  7035,  7271,  7303,  7324,  7336  ;  a.  19,  63-83. 

Finance:  income,  expenditure,  &c.,  r.  13;  ]>.  28;  e.  198,  248, 
270,  273;  «.  18,  19. 

Law  examinations,  &c.  (see  under  Law). 

Lectures  and  lecturers,  «.  497,  528,  927,  2040,  4119,  5537, 
5891,  5999,  6015,  6035.  (See  also  under  New  Zealand 
Institute,  and  Professional  schools). 

Matriculation,  r.  18;  e.  491,  1624,  1693,  2266,  2307,  2479, 
2811,  2902,  2904,  3204,  3211,  3S61,  3917,  4029,  4325, 
5200,  5216,  5432. 

Meetinjj,  place  of,  r.  1 1  ;  2'-  28  ;  e.  70,  289,  2262,  3203. 

Otago  University,  amalgamation  viith,  see  under. 

Registrars'  powers,  duties,  Ixc,  e.  38,  2503. 

Secondary  education,  connection  with,  see  under. 

schools,  inspection  of,  see  under. 

Scholarships,  see  under. 

Senate,  J-.  12;  p.  27;  e.  30,  41,  276,  290,  487,  754,  2257, 
2478,  2503,  290jr  3'99.  3885,  44'4.  469'.  4/07.  4802, 
4848,  4856,  4860,  5010,  5013,  5045,  5059a,  5063,  5112, 
6112,  61 19,  6530,  6874,  6891,  7039,  7285,  7563. 

Students,  non-resident,  r.  13;  71.27;  e.  106,  113,  515,  955, 
1448,  2070,  2332,  274.?,  2902,  2904,  2914,  3216,  3720, 
5202,  5208,  5947,  6896. 

University  colleges,  see  under. 

education,   combination    with    secondarv-     (%ee    under 

Secondary  education). 

University  of  Otago  (see  Otago). 
Veel,  Mr.  J.  C.  C,  evidence,  3869. 
Von  llaast,  Prnfessnr  J.,  evidence,  4353. 
iraiharakekc.  ff'e.^Iet/aH  rc.fcrre  at,  c.  332,  747  ;  a.  4. 
Wairarapa  Native  schuol  estate,  p.  5  ;  e.  5399  ;  a.  6,  60. 
Wanganui   Collegiate  or  Industrial  School,  p.  3,  5  ;  e.  5260, 
533'  i  «■  6,  58. 

Bigh  School,  /).  5  ;  e.  5291  ;  a.  6. 

Whakarewa,  Church  of  England  reserte  at,  e.  2827. 
Whakatane,  University  teseme  at,  e.  378. 
Wellington  art  school  (see  under  Art). 
,  Bishop  of,  evidence,  5326. 

Church  of  England  reserves,  p.  5  ;  e.  5327,  5387  ;  a.  6. 

College,  r.'S,  14;   p.  3,  5,  7,   19;    e.'  100,  "859,  5 114, 

S2'7.  5435.  5586,  5721,  5736,  6036,  6125,  6144;  a.  I,  2,  6, 
16-18,  36-40,  90-93. 

Affiliation, j>.  7;  e.  100,  859,  5134.  51.^6. 

Boarding,  e.  5126,  5145,  5151,  5162,  5480,  5513,  5523,  6104; 

a.  36,  38. 
Buildings  and  apparatus,  p.  20:  e.  5145,  5148,  5157,  5166, 

5478,  5492,  5527,  6056,  6102,  6108;  a.' 36,  39,  40. 
Classes.  ;a  19,  20,  21;  e.  5118,  5139,  5179,  5725;  a.  .36-37. 
Commission,  report  of  Committe.;  of,  p.  19. 
Curriculum,  p.   19,  20;  e.  859,  5128,  5136,  5186,  5442,  5499, 

5503.  5520.  5723;  o.  36-37,  90-93. 
Endowments,^.  5;    e.  5154,  5443,  5492,  5509,  6043,  6050, 

6062,  6098,  6104,  0107  ;  a.  6,  36. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSIONS. 


Victoria,  by  tlic  grace  of  God,  of   the  United  Kingdom   of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 

Defemler   of    the    Faith :      To    our    trusty    and    loving   subjects,    the    Honourable    William 

GisnonsE,    Member   of  the   House    of   Representatives ;    William    Hen'ry  Ccttex,   Esauire, 

Member  of  the  House   of   l{eprcscnt;itivps ;    Geokok    Maurice    O'Korke,  Esquire,   Bachelor 

of  Arts  and  Member   of  the  House  of   Representatives ;    Joseph    Augustus    Tole,  Esquire, 

Bachelor    of    Arts,  Bachelor    of    Laws,  and  Member    of   the  House  of  Representatives;    the 

Reverend  James  Wallis,  Master  of   Arts,  Doctor  of  iledicinc,  and   Member   of  the   Houee 

of  Representatives  ;   James  Hector,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Doctor  of  Jledicine,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society,   and    Director    of   the  Geological    Survey  ;    the  Reverend  William    James    Habexs, 

Bachelor   of   Arts   and    Inspector-General    of   Schools ;    John    JlACMiLLAJf    Brown,    Esquire, 

Master  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  Literature;  Charles  Henry  Herbert 

Cook,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  Mathematics;  George  Sajiuel  Sale,  Esquire, 

Master   of  Arts    and  Professor  of  Classics    and    English    Literature ;    John    Shand,  Esquire, 

Master   of  Arts   and    Professor    of   Mathematics   and  Natural    Philosophy ;    George    Henht 

Frederick    L'lrich,    Esquire,    Professor    of    Mineralogy    and     Metallurgy  :    and    William 

Macdonald,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws, — Greeting  : 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  advice  of  our  Executive  Council 

thereof,  has  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  issued  to  inquire  into  and 

report  upon  the  operations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  and  its  relations  to  the  secondary 

schools  of  the  colony,  and  the  relations  of  both  to  the  primary  schools  : 

Now  know  ye  that  we,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  industry,  discretion, 
learning,  ability,  and  integrity,  have  constituted  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  constitute 
and  appoint,  you,  the  said  William  Gisbornc,  William  Henry  Cutten,  George  Maurice  O'Rorkc, 
Joseph  Augustus  Tole,  James  Wallis,  James  Hector,  William  James  Habens,  John  Macmillan  Brown, 
Charles  Henry  Herbert  Cook,  Georgo  Samuel  Sale,  John  Shand,  George  Henry  Frederick  Ulrich, 
and  William  ilacdonald,  to  be  our  Commissioners  to  make  such  inquiry,  report,  recommendation,  and 
suggestion  as  to  you  may  seem  necessary  or  fit  in  respect  of  the  matters  and  things  hereinafter 
mentioned,  that  is  to  say, — 

1.  The  constitution,  organization,  operations,  resources,  expenditure,  and  eflBciency  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  various  institutions  within  the  said  colony  for  the  imparting 
of  the  higher  or  L'niversity  education,  of  the  secondary  or  intermediate  or  grammar-school  or  high- 
school  education,  and  of  technical  education  by  means  of  training  schools,  schools  of  art  and  design, 
and  schools  or  colleges  of  practical  science; 

2.  Tlie  mutual  relations  and  mutual  influences  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  secondary  and  technical  schools  on  the  other ; 

3.  The  relations  which  tlie  primary  schools  sustain,  or  ought  to  sustain,  to  the  secondary, 
technical,  and  superior  institutions  ; 

'k  Tiie  best  means  of  bringing  secondary  and  superior  education  within  the  reach  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  by  increasing  the  number  of  institutions  for  such  education,  by  the  establishment  of 
morning  and  evening  as  well  as  daj-  classes,  by  means  of  scholarships  to  be  held  by  scholars  from 
primary  and  secondary  and  technical  schools,  or  by  any  other  means  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
mentioned  ; 

5.  The  best  means  of  making  sufficient  and  suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance,  administration, 
and  inspection  of  institutions  for  education  other  than  primary ;  and 

6.  The  condition,  value,  and  application  of  endowments  made  out  of  public  estate,  or  grants  of 
public  money  held  under  any  trusts,  for  the  promotion  of  education,  or  which  may  have  been 
obtained  or  procured  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  any  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  under  any  Act, 
Ordinance,  regulation,  or  other  authority  whatsoever,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

But  nothing  herein  shall  require  you  to  make  anj-  inquiry  respecting  anv  lands  or  endowments 
set  apart  or  applied  for  the  purposes  of  primary  education  under  "  The  Education  Reserves  Act, 
1877." 

And  we  do  by  these  presents  appoint  and  direct  that  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  January 
proximo,  at  eleven  o'clock  ante  meridiem,  shall  be  the  time,  and  the  Parliament  Buildings  at 
Wellington  the  place,  at  which  you  shall  hold  your  first  meeting;  and  that  at  such  meeting  you 
shall  elect  one  of  your  number  to  be  Chairman,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  any  such 
Chairman,  or  in  case  of  his  inability  to  act,  then  that,  at  any  of  your  meetings  hereunder,  one  of 
your  number  may  be  appointed  to  be  Chairman,  as  occasion  shall  require:  And  we  do  also  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  at  any  meeting  or  meeting?,  full  power  and  authority  to  call  before 
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yoii  mill  CMiiiiino  niicli  pcrhiiii  or  pcrHiinN  iih  you  nIhiII  juilf^c  likely  l«  afl'onl  veil  luiy  iiilbrmution  upon 
tho  Hiil)j(H't  ofthiH  our  ('oiiiiuiHHion,  iind  to  liiko  hui-Ii  cviiiiiiniitioii  upon  ofit)i  nr  olhorwJHO  an  in  your 
(liscrolion  hIiiiII  Hi-tiiii  ni<<(>l,  iiiul  to  iii(|uiro  of  and  eonecrniiii;  tlin  jiruniinRH  by  all  liiwful  unvN  und  nieauH 
whntMoovcr:  And  wo  do  furlluT  coiiiniund  nnd  oiijoin  you  lliiil  you  lake  down  tlio  oxninination  of  the 
Hovonil  wil(i(>HH('H  Hull  may  luipoar  liuforo  you,  iiiid  reduce  tlio  hhuio  into  writin;;;  and  hucIi  evidonco, 
together  willi  a  full  and  i'aitiirul  report  under  your  handii  and  Healn  upon  tliu  Hcveral  matlrr^  nbovo 
rel'orrod  to,  trannniit  to  uh,  on  or  beioro  llio  lirHl  day  of. July,  one  thouxand  eight  liundreil  and  novonty- 
nino :  And  wo  will  and  coniinnnd  tliut  until  llio  firnt  ilay  of  .luly  aforoHaid,  or  until  any  proviouH  date 
upon  wliii-h  you  may  bo  enabled  lo  eoiiiplet<^  your  labourH,  and  Hliall  have  trantmittod  to  uh  your  final 
report,  lliis  our  ComriiiMNion  Hliall  conlinuo  in  Cull  I'orco  and  virtue;  and  that  you,  our  Haid  CommiH- 
BionerH,  nIiuH  lunl  may  IVoin  tinui  to  time,  and  nt  any  plaoo  or  plaeoH  in  our  Haid  colony,  proceed  in  the 
execution  lliercof,  and  of  every  matter  ami  (liinj,'  therein  contained:  And,  further,  wo  do  hereby 
declare  and  direct  that  nil  the  powern,  dutien,  and  funclionB  ^'vcn  to,  impoHcd  u[)on,  or  vcHtcd  in  you, 
the  Hiiid  ('ommi.sMionera,  may  bo  c.xerciHed  by  any  live  of  you  Hitting  and  acting  together  in  accordance 
with  Ihe.-jo  prcsenls:  And  for  your  ns.siNtancc  in  tliOfio  prcscntH  wo  do  herobv  nominate  and  appoint 
tho  Maid  William  James  ITabcnH  Secretary  to  this  our  Commission  :  Ami,  LiHtly,  we  do  licrcby  declare 
that  these  presentH  are  intended  to  bn  Hiibject  to  tho  ]iroviHiona  of  "Tho  Commi.sHionerH'  Powers  Act, 
ISO/,"  and  "The  CommiMsioncrs'  Powers  Act  18(i7  Amendment  Act,  1S72,"  and  are  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  our  said  colony  with  llio  advice  nnd  consent  of  our  Executive  Council  thereof  accordingly. 
In  testimony  whereof  wo  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  our  said 
colony  lo  bo  liercunto  allixcd. 

Witncs.'i  o\ir  Right  Trusty  and  Entirely-beloved  Cousin  nnd  Councillor  George  Augustus 
Conslantiup,  MaKjuis  of  Norinanby,  Ear'  of  IMulgravc,  Viscount  Normanby,  and  Baron 
Alulgravo  of  INtiilijravo,  all  in  tho  County  of  York,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  Haron  Mulgravo  of  New  ]{oss,  in  tho  County  of  Wexford,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland  ;  a  Member  of  our  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council ;  Knight  Grand 
(l.s.)  Cross  of  onr  Moat  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  IMichacl  and  Saint  George  ;  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Dependencies, 
aud  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same;  at  "Wellington,  this  twenty-third  day  of  December,  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  our  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight. 
By  Ilis  Excellency's  command.  Nohsllkbt. 

T.  Baliance. 

Approved  in  Council. 

EllED.    Le    PATOUnEL, 

Acting  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 


[Indorsement.] 

Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith:  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  and  to  our  Commissioners 
named  in  our  within  Letters  Patent,  .and  the  Letters  Patent  of  similar  import  bearing  date  the 
eleventh  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  seventy-nine, — Geeeting  : 

Whereas  we  did  iu  the  within  Letters  Patent  command  and  enjoin  you  our  said  Commissioners  that 
tho  evidence  taken  by  you,  together  with  a  full  and  faithful  report  under  your  hands  and  seals  upon 
the  several  matters  therein  referred  to,  you  should  transmit;  to  us  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  seventy-nine  :  And  whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  us  that,  in 
order  to  enable  you  the  more  properlj-  to  fulfil  the  duties  intrusted  to  you,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  you  were  required  to  transmit  to  us  the  said  report  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided :  Now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand,  declare  aud  appoint  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  our  said  Commission  contained,  the 
time  at  or  before  which  you  shall,  using  all  diligence,  present  to  us  your  report  as  aforesaid,  is  hereby 
extended  from  the  fir;-t  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  to  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  eighty,  until  which  date,  or  until  such  earlier  date  as 
you  shall  be  able  to  conclude  your  labours,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  in  our  within  Com- 
mission contained  shall  be  aud  remain  in  full  force  and  effect :  And  with  the  like  advice  we  do  hereby 
confirm  the  said  Letters  Patent,  except  as  altered  by  these  presents. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  our  said 
colony  to  be  hereunto  afSxed. 

Witness  our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  our  Jlost  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  aud  Saint  George,  Governor 
(l.s.)        and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Dependencies, 
aud  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  at  Wellington,  this  twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
By  His  Excellency's  command.  Hercules  Robinson. 

J.  Ballance. 
Approved  in  Council. 

Foester  Goring, 
Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 
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ViCTOUiA,  by  the  pracc  of  God,  of  tlio  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Dijfendef 
of  the  Faith:  To  our  trusty  and  loving  subject,  the  Kevcrend  Wir.i.iAM  Edward  Mulgan, 
Bachelor  of  Arts, — GnEETiXd  : 
Whkueas  we  did  by  Letters  Patent,  made  and  issued  under  the  Seal  of  our  Colony  of  New  Zealandi 
bearing  date  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  appoint 
the  Honourable  William  Gisbornc,  Member  of  the  House  of  Keprcscntatives,  William  Henry  Cutten, 
Esquire,  Member  of  the  House  of  liepresentatives,  together  with  several  other  gentlemen  therein 
named,  to  bo  our  Commissioners  to  make  inquiry  into  and  rcj)ort  upou  the  operations  of  the  University 
of  New  Zealand,  and  its  relation  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  colony,  and  the  relations  of  both  to 
the  primary  schools,  with  other  matters  and  things  therein  mentioned  :  And  whereas,  since  the  issue  of 
the  said  Letters  I'atent,  Joseph  Augustus  Pole,  Esquire,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and 
Member  of  the  JLnise  of  Representatives,  one  of  the  Commissioners  thereby  appointed,  hath  resigned 
his  oflico  under  the  said  Commission,  and  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  another  Commissioner  in  his  stead: 
Now  know  yc  that  we,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  industry,  discretion,  learning, 
ability,  and  intpgrity,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  li^xecutive  Council  of  our  said  colonj, 
have  constitiilod  and  appointed,  and  do  by  those  presents  constitute  and  ap])oint.  you,  the  said 
Eevcrcnd  William  i'jdward  Afulgan,  to  be  a  Commissioiicr  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and 
together  with  the  Commissifiuers  now  acting  under  the  above-mentioned  Letters  Patent,  with  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  authorities  in  them  vested  thereby. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  our  said 
colony  to  bo  hereunto  aflixed. 

Witness  our  Right  Trusty  and  Entirely-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  George  Augustus 
Constantine,  Marquis  of  Xormanby,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Viscount  Normanby,  and  Baron 
Mulgravo  of  Mulgrave,  all  in  the  County  of  York,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom  ;  and  Baron  Jlulgravc  of  New  Ross,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  in  the  Peerage  of 
Ireland  ;  a  Member  of  our  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council ;  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  our 
(l.8.)  Jlost  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Jlichael  and  Saint  George;  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Dependencies,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  same;  at  Wellington,  this  eleventh  day  of  I'^ebruary,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  our  reigu,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine. 
By  His  Excellency's  command.  Nobmanbt. 

G.  8.  Whitmoee. 
Approved  in  Council. 

FonSTEE   GOEDTO, 

Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 


Victoeia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen.  Defender 
of  the  Faith:  To  our  trusty  and  loving  subject,  Charles  CnEisTOPnEB  Bowe::?,  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, — Greeting  : 

Whereas  we  did  by  Letters  Patent,  made  and  issued  under  the  Seal  of  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand, 
bearing  date  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  appoint 
the  Honourable  William  Gisborne,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  William  Henry  Cutten, 
Esquire,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  several  other  gentlemen  therein 
named,  to  be  our  Commissioners  to  make  inquiry  into  and  report  upon  the  ojierations  of  the  University 
of  New  Zealand,  and  its  relation  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  colony,  and  the  relations  of  both  to 
the  primar}-  schools,  with  other  matters  and  things  therein  mentioned  :  And  whereas,  since  the  issue  of 
the  said  Letters  Patent,  the  said  William  Gisborne  hath  resigned  his  office  under  the  said  Commission, 
and  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  another  Commissioner  in  his  stead  :  Now  know  ye  that  we,  reposing 
great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  industry,  discretion,  learning,  ability,  and  integrity,  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council  of  our  said  colony,  have  constituted  and  appointed, 
and  do  by  these  presents  constitute  and  appoint,  you.  the  said  Charles  Christopher  Bowen,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and  together  with  the  Commissioners  now 
acting  under  the  above-mentioned  Letters  Patent,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  authorities  in 
them  vested  thereby. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letter.s  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  our  said 
colony  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  Knight  Grand 

Cross  of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George.  Governor 

(l.8.)        and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Dependencies, 

and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  at  Wellington,  this  tenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

Hebcctles  Bobikson. 
Approved  in  Council. 

Foester  Goeing, 
Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 
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Vrrrouu,  by  the  praoe  of  Ood,  of  tho  United  Kingdom  of  Grout  Britoin  and  Ireland,  Quoon,  Dofoudep 
of  thp  rnith  :  To  ull  to  wlioni  IIioho  prcHontH  Hliall  ronif,  nnd  to  our  rommiitiiionerM  nninod  in  our 
Li'ltrrM  I'lilcnt  licnriiiR  ilalo  rcM|)ei-tivi'ly  tlio  twonly-lhird  day  of  Docomher,  ono  t)iouiiand  ei^lit 
liuridrcil  nnd  dovoiity-oinlil,  liio  olovonth  day  <if  I'obruarv,  one  tliouHaud  fJKht  hundred  and 
Hi'vonly-iiine,  and  tlio  tontli  diiv  of  .Iniiuary,  ono  tliounand  ei'^lit  liun<In'ii  nnd  oinlity,  appointed  to 
in<|uiro  into  nnd  report  upon  tfio  opcrationH  of  tlio  L'nivorHity  of  New  Zialand,  and'itH  ndation*  to 
tlio  sofondary  schools  of  tho  colony,  nnd  tho  relationy  (jf  both  to  the  primary  achoolii, — UnetTiso: 

WiiKiiEAS  wo  did,  in  tho  said  liCttors  Patent  bearint;  date  tho  twenty. third  day  of  December,  ono 
thousand  eight  hundred  nnd  Hovonty-oinht,  eommand  nnd  enjoin  you,  our  said  ComniiMnioncni,  that  tho 
evidence  taken  by  you,  to(»ctiior  with  a  full  nnd  faithful  report  under  your  handu  nnd  eealH  upon  tho 
inatterH  therein  referred  to,  you  should  trnnHniit  to  us  on  or  before  tho  first  day  of  July,  ono  thousand 
eight  hundred  nnd  seventy-nino  :  And  whereas,  by  indorsement  bearing  date  the  twentieth  day  of 
Mnj-.onc  thousnnd  eight  liundrod  and  ncvcnty-ninc,  on  our  said  Letters  Patent  of  the  twenty-third  day 
of  December,  one  thousand  li-jht  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  wc  did  extend  the  time  within  which  you 
should  traiiHniit  to  ur  your  8aid  reiiort  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  ono  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty;  And  whcrens  it  hntli  been  represented  to  us  that,  in  order  to  enable  you  tho  more 
properly  to  fnllil  tho  duties  intrusted  to  you,  it  would  bo  expedient  to  further  extend  tho  period 
within  which  you  were  required  to  transmit  to  us  tho  said  report  as  hereinafter  provided  : 

Now,  therefore,  wo  do  hereby,  with  the  advice  of  tho  Executive  Council  of  tho  Colony  of  New 
Zealand,  dodnre  and  appoint  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  our  said  Commission  or  in  the  said 
indorsement  contained,  tlio  lime  at  or  before  which  you  shall,  using  all  diligence,  present  to  us  your 
report  as  aforesaid  ia  hereby  extended  from  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty,  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  Ajiril,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eichty,  until  which  date,  or 
until  such  earlier  date  as  you  shall  bo  able  to  conclude  your  labours,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
powers  in  our  said  Letters  Patent  contained  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect :  And  with 
the  like  advice  wo  do  hereby  confirm  the  said  Letters  Patent,  except  as  altered  by  these  presents. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  our  said 
colony  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness  our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  Hercules  George  Eobert  Robinson,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  !>aint  George,  Governor 
(l.s.)        and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Dependencies, 
ancj  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  at  "Wellington,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 
By  His  Excellency's  command.  Hebcules  EoBiysoa'. 

H.  A.  Atkixsox. 
Approved  in  Council. 

FORSTER    GOKIXO, 

Clerk  of  tho  Executive  Council. 
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REPORT. 


To  His   IvxcclItMicy  Sii-  TTkiuti.ks  flKoiici:   Roiir.irr  I'oiunsox,   Kiiii,'li1   Grand 
Cross  ol'  llie  JMost   Distiiii^uishcd  Order  oi"  Saint  jMicliaol  and  Saint  George, 
Governor  and  Comniander-in-Cliier  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  Dependencies,  and  Vice-Adniinil  of  the  same. 
May  it  plkask  voir  Excki-moxcv, — 

AVe,  your  ConunissioncMs  :i])|)ointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Prowedingi. 
slate   of  tlie    University   of  New    Zealand   and    other   educational   institutions, 
subniitted  to  your  Exeelleney  in   the  inonth  of  .luly,  1879,  an  interim  report  Appi.toJoumnU 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  interim  report),  toi^cther  with  minutes  of  proceed-  "{,-9^n'_f"'' ^■' 
in^i's  and  evidence,  and  a  digest  of  written  statements  Avhich  we  had  ol)taiucd 
relating"  to  ihc  several  institutions  described  in  our  Commission.     V])  to  that  time 
we  had  held  meetings  on  ninety-nine  separate  days,  and  had  taken  the  c\idence 
of  one  hundred  and  six  witnesses.     Since  then  we  have  met  on  forty-five  days, 
and  examined  foiu-  witnesses,  of  whom  two  had  been  previously  examined ;  so  that 
our   sittings   have   occupied   one   hundred    aud   forty-four   days,   and   we    have 
examined  one  hundred  aud  eight  witnesses.     The  evidence  taken  the  daj"  after 
Avc  signed  the  interim  report  was  printed  with  that  Avhich  had  preceded  it ;  by  a 
clerical  error  it  is  made  to  appear  as  if  it  had  been  gixcn  on  the  8th  of  July 
instead  of  on  the  10th. 

Since  the  date  of  the  interim  report  yoiu'  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  Resignation  and 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  W.  Gisborue,  aud  to  appoint  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen  woi^^tment. 
in  his  place. 

Having  carefully  weighed  the  evidence  of  every  kind  which  has  been  furnished 
to  us,  and  given  our  most  earnest  consideration  to  the  several  matters  set  forth  in 
our  Commission,  xvo  now  humbly  submit  to  your  Excellency  our  fiual  report. 
The  interim  report  contains  our  rccommeudations  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Draft  Biu. 
Uuivcrsity  and  of  the  colleges  which  we  propose  should  be  placed  in  close  relation 
with  it.  In  July  last  we  pre2:)ared  the  draft  of  a  Bill  embodying  these  recom- 
mendatious,  and  we  append  this  draft  to  our  re2)ort.  It  remains  for  us  to  give  Eeport. 
an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  institutions  for  University  education, 
secondary  education,  and  professional  aud  technical  education ;  as  also  of  the 
various  endowments  for  educational  purposes,  excepting  (in  accordance  with  our 
instructions)  those  which,  under  "  The  Education  Beserves  x^ct,  1877,"  are  set 
a])art  for  primary  education. 


I.— INSTITUTIONS  EOR  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION, 

There  are  at  present  only  two  colleges  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purposes  Provision  for 
of  the  higher  or  University  education — namely,  the  University  of  Otago  and  Y"'^^'""'^?  educa- 
Canterbury  College.  The  instruction  imparted  in  these  institutions,  the  num- 
ber of  professors  and  lecturers,  the  attendance  of  students,  aud  the  suit- 
ability and  relative  completeness  of  the  college  buildings,  all  alike  do  honour  to 
the  foresight  and  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Provincial  Governments  bv  which 
the  colleges  were  erected  and  endowed,  aud  to  the  character  of  the  communities 
for  whose  benefit  they  exist.  The  creation  of  similar  institutions  in  Auckland 
and  "Wellington,  and,  as  population  increases,  in  other  toAvns  also,  would  be  of  the 
1— H.  1. 
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greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  colony,  and  -would  tend 
at  i\w.  same  time  to  render  llu;  University  more  stable  and  more  po|)ular,  because 
more  useful  and  more  Avidely  known.  The  other  institutions  which,  under  the 
existing  order  of  Ihiiiiis,  are  alTiliated  to  the  University  an-  eitlier  secondary 
schools  (grammar  schools  or  higli  schools)  which  add  to  their  ordinary  work  the 
training  of  University  undei-graduates,  or  they  are  theological  colleges.  To  the 
first  class  belong  Auckland  Coll(>ge,  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School  at 
Parncll  (Auckland),  "Wellington  Collei,^',  and  Nelson  College.  To  the  second 
class  belong  St.  John's  College  (Auckland),  Bishopdale  College  (Nelson),  aud 
Wesley  College  (Three  Kings,  Auckland),  with  which  last  is  combined  a  Native 
school.  Christ's  College,  Christchurch,  belongs  to  both  classes,  being  com- 
posed of  two  dejiartments,  of  which  the  upper  or  colh^giate  department  is  in 
the  main  a  theological  college,  and  the  lower  department  is  a  grammar  school. 
Concerning   all   these  colleges   and   schools  more  information   is   given  in  the 

Int.  Eep.,  Appi,  appendix  (V.,  YL,  VII.,  and  XIV.)  to  the  interim   report   than   it  Avould  be 

pp.  21-47  and     convenient  to  reproduce  here. 

90-93.  '■ 

University  of  The  University  of  Otago  was  founded  in  1860  under  a  Provincial  Ordinance, 

otago.  and  was  opened  two  years  afterwards  Avith  a  staff  of  three  professoi-s  in  the  Faculty 

int^Rcp.— Min.   ^^  ^Vrts.     Under  the  Provincial  Ordinance  the  University  enjoyed  the  power  of 

Appx.,'pp.  15,'     conferring  degrees,  and,  in  order  that  these  might  take  rank  equally  Avith  those 

App^i'^'to  Joiir.mis  <^oii^''-^i"i'f'f^  ^^Y  otlicr  Uuivcrsities,  application  Avas  made  for  a  Royal  charter.     But, 

H.  of  R.,  Sees.  I.,  as  thc  Uuivcvsity  of  New  Zealand,  instituted  in  1870,  Avas  also  an  ap])licant  for  a 

18/9,  H.-4.         charter,  and  thc  Imperial  Government  Avas  unAvilling  to  grant  moi'c  than  one,  long 

delay  and  tedious  negotiations  ensued.     At  length,  in  1871,  as  the  result  of  an 

agreement  Avith  Canterbury  College,  Avhich  had  been  estal)lished  in  1873,  the 

University  of  Otago  Avaived   its  claim  to  a  charter,  and  consented  to  hold  in 

abeyance  its  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  both  institutions  became  affiliated 

to  thc  University  of  Ncav  Zealand,  Avhich,   on  its  part,  surrendered  its  teaching 

functions  and  promoted  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1871,  under  Avhicli  its  powers 

are  limited  to  examination  aud  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  other  distinctions. 

The  University  of  Otago  is  gOA'crned  by  a  Council  consisting  of  twelve 
members  appointed  for  life,  A"acancies  being  filled  up  by  the  Governor  of  the  colony. 
The  Council  apjioints  the  professors  and  lecturers,  AA'itb  the  exception  of  those 
professors  Avbosc  chairs  are  maintained  out  of  the  Education  Fund  administered 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago,  aud  manages  the  finances  and  general 
affairs  of  the  institution.  In  the  conduct  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
A-ersity  the  Council  is  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  Professorial  Board,  consisting  of 
all  the  professors  and  such  lecturers  as  thc  Council  may  appoint  to  be  members 
of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  University  contains  a  School  of 
Medicine,  a  School  of  Law,  and  a  School  of  !Mines,  to  all  of  Avhich  further 
reference  will  be  made  under  the  head  of  Professional  and  Technical  Schools.  Thc 
staff  of  professors  is  as  folloAVs  :  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  Language 
and  Literature ;  Professor  of  ^Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  Professor 
of  Mental  and  Moi-al  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy ;  Professor  of  Chemistry ; 
Professor  of  Natural  Science ;  Professor  of  Anatomy ;  Professor  of  Mining 
aud  Mineralogy.  There  are  also  lecturers  in  LaAA%  in  French,  in 'German,  and 
in  Surgery.  Quite  recently  a  new  chair  has  been  established  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod,  the  holder  of  which  will  undertake  the  subjects  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Constitutional  Ilistorv,  and  Political  EconomA".  The  difficultv  men- 
tioned  in  page  xv.  of  our  interim  report  has  thus  been  disposed  of  for  the  present, 
thc  Synod  having  decided  to  endow  a  chair  Avhich  the  University  CouucU  was 
found  Avilliug  to  accept. 

The  cost  of  the  University  buildings  (including  residences  for  the  four  senior 
professors)  was  £33,517,  and  they  arc  Avorthy  of  the  purpose  for  Avhich  they  were 
erected.  There  is  a  A'aluable  library,  containing  about  4,000  volumes,  and  open 
to  the  ]mblic  during  certain  ]n-escribed  hours  daily.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Council  is  at  iiresent  unable  (oAving  to  the  demands  lately  made  upon  its  resources 
by  the  expenditure  on  buildings)  to  make  regular  additions  to  the  library,  aud  to 
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licop  lip  a  supply  ()l  n,-i(>i,iinc  nnd  liU'rary  sciiiils.  Tlio  clioiuical  laboratory  Ih 
already  loo  siiial  ^^  „\vj„^  ^,)  (|,,.  uiicxpecli'd  dcinaiid  iur  iiislriictioii  in  clicinistry 
wliirli  lias  ari'^^.,^.  j^,^,]  .idditioiial  accoiiimodatii)ii  will  sliorllv  liavc  to  Ix;  providr'd. 
I  lie  piiysic.'^  Ial)ora(ory  is  lari^c  and  comiiiodious,  hnl  is  unprovided  willi  apparatus, 
and  as  y  ,^|^  jjicre  is  no  jjntvisiim  fur  iust  ruci  ion  in  experimental  physics.  'JMio 
arrau"  ,>,|„.,,(j<  |\„.  (],,,  shulv  ol"  i)ra<'tieal  anatomy,  in  connection  uitli  llie  ^fcdical 
•^(■"'jol,  are  extensive  and  complete. 

'Hie  Miis(>um,  which  is  eliielly  devoied  <o  naiural  history,  stands  at  a  short 
distance  from  llu^  University,  and  is  under  the  manai^ement  of  the  University 
Council.  'I'ho  J'rol'essor  ol"  Natural  8cienco  is  also  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Tlio  hiiildint;  contains  a  hioloi;ical  lahoratory,  and  a  U^cturo  room  for  tho  classes  in 
natural  science.  The  Museum  has  a  library  of  its  own,  eontaining  over  1,300 
volumes  of  works  on  natural  iiistory. 

'rii(>  number  of  students  last  session  (as  stated  in  our  interim  report)  was  111,  int.  Hop,  p.  riii. 
of  Avhom  II  Avere  matrieulated  students  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  They 
were  of  both  sexes,  and  their  average  ago  was  above  twenty-one  years.  The 
average  ])ayniont  in  fees  is  about  10  guineas  a  year  from  each  student  in  full 
attondanee,  (he  charge  for  each  complete  course  of  lectures  in  a  single  subject 
bofB^'  ti  guineas,  and  each  student  paying  1  guinea  per  annum  for  college 
vcxsnenses  in  addition  to  his  class  fees. 

The  total  income  of  the  Otago  University  for  purposes  of  University  education  int.  Eep.,  Appx., 
in  the  year  1S7S  -was  £  1,(510.     This  sum  includes  £000  received  from  the  Educa-  p-^"*- 
tiou  Eund  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  as  the  salary  of  tlie  Professor  of  Mental 
Science,  and  £500  received  from  the  Government  as  a  subsidy  in  aid  of  the  School 
of  Mines. 

Canterbury  College  was  founded  in  1873  by  a  Provincial  Ordinance,  which  Canterbury 
appointed  the  lirst  governors  (twenty-three  in  number)  by  name,  and  gave  to  the  ^°"*^*'  _^^^ 
Board  of  Governors  so  constituted  tho  power  of  filling  up  vacancies  ;  with  the  pro-  ofi'io'  p.  3i  j ' 
vision,  howevin-,  that  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  on  the  books  ^pp^- pp- ^' ^6. 
of  the  College  should,  so  soon  as  they  numbered  thirty,  be  intrusted  with  power  to  Appx.  toJoumaU 
fill  up  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Governors.     A  Professorial  Council,  ^_of  R  ^Sess.  i., 
with  powers  of  advice,  has  been  instituted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Otago. 
The  staff  of  professors  is  as  follows:  Professor  of  Classics;  Professor  of  English 
Language,    Literature,    and    History;     Professor   of    Mathematics   and    Natural 
Philosophy  ;    Professor   of   Chemistry   and   Physics ;    Professor  of  Geology  and 
Palajontoiogy  ;  Professor  of  Biology.     There  are  also  lecturers  in  Erench,  and  in 
German ;  and  a  Director  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.     Incorporated  Avitb  the 
College,  and  luider  the  control  of  the  governors,  is  a  museum  of  remarkable 
extent  and  value.     The  Director  of  the  Museum  is  the  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.     The  arrangement  by  which  the  museums,  both  at  Christchurch 
and  Dunediii,  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  college  authorities  is  dictated  by 
sound   wisdom.      The   educational    effect   of  such   institutions    can   scarcely  be 
overrated.     They  convey  to   the  minds  even  of  children  knowledge  of  a   kind 
which  books  cannot  impart,  and  they  are  indispensable  to  the  advanced  student  in 
all  departments  of  natural  science. 

The  College  buildings  and  site  have  cost  nearly  £17,000,  and  are  in  every 
■way  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  are  sutficient  for  the  Avauts  of  University  students.  The 
apparatus  has  cost  about  £1,500,  and  the  lecture  theatre  is  very  complete.  There 
is  also  a  good  biological  laboratory.  Last  session  the  students  numbered  fifty- 
seven,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  matriculated  students  of  the  University. 
Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  average 
age  of  the  students  is  not  much  below  twenty-one  years.  The  average  cost  to 
each  student  docs  not  differ  greatly  from  that  which  has  been  stated  in  the  case 
of  the  Otago  University. 

The  income  of  the  College  in  1878  for  purposes  of  University  education  was  int.  Rep.,  Appx., 
£3,792,  exclusive  of  a  balance  in  hand  (£884  14s.  6d.),  and  a  Government  subsidy  P'^'- 
of  £1,578,  which,  however,  was  a  special  grant  for  that  year  only. 

The  governors  of  the  College  have  the  charge  also  of  the  public  library,  con- 
taining moi-e  than  10,000  volumes.     The  part  of  it  which  is  used  as  a  reference 
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library  is  of  great  value,  much  care  having  evidently  been  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  books.  It  is  open  to  tlie  pul)lic  free  of  charge.  The  remaining 
portion  forms  a  (nrculati ng  library,  to  wliich  tlierc  arii  750  subscribers.  Tb'.-ro  is 
also  a  free  public  reading  room.  Tiie  building  witli  tbc  littings  cost  £5,000. 
The  Museuna  contains  a  scientilic  library  of  about  800  volumes,  and  there  is  also 
a  small  lilirary  of  classical  works  in  the  College  for  tlie  use  of  the  students.  The 
Girls'  High  School,  now  in  full  operation,  the  lioys'  High  School,  which  will 
shortly  be  opened,  and  the  Agricultural  School,  which  is  just  about  to  commence 
operations,  arc  all  of  them  under  tbo  control  of  the  (fovernors  of  Canterbury 
College.  Information  as  to  the  endowments  of  all  these  institutions  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  "  Endowments." 


Eelation  of  tbo 
lecondary  to  the 
primary  Bchool. 


The  case  of 
advanced  pupils 
from  primary 
schools  entering 
secondary  schools. 


II.— SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

Probably  no  part  of  our  report  will  be  looked  for  with  greater  interest  than 
that  which  relates  to  secondary  schools.  Vi'o  propose  to  review  with  some  care 
the  present  condition  of  these  institutions ;  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  secondary-school  work  in  its  relation  on  the  one  hand  to 
primary  and  on  the  other  to  University  education. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  primary  and  secondary  courses  of  instruc- 
tion form  pai'ts  of  a  continuous  whole,  the  primary  education  being  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  children  below  a  certain  age,  and  the  secondary  suitable  for 
young  persons  who  have  passed  through  the  primary  course.  That  this  view  is 
erroneous  is  obvious  from  the  consideration  that  the  course  which  a  boy's  educa- 
tion ought  to  follow  must  depend  greatly  on  the  length  of  time  Avhich  can  be 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  necessary  that  those  who  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  at 
school  much  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen  years  slK)uld  be  taught  English,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geography  and  history,  as  thoroughly  as  the 
duration  of  their  school  course  will  alloAV,  and  any  attempt  to  teach  them  Latin 
and  mathematics  unchn-  such  conditions  would  not  only  result  in  failure,  but 
would  also  seriously  interfere  with  their  chance  of  proliciency  in  the  essential 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  and  girls  who  are  likely  to  stay  at  school  luitil 
tliey  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  have  time  to  acquire  a  sound  knoAvledge 
of  liigher  subjects,  and  their  whole  course  ought  to  be  planned  with  reference 
to  this  circumstance.  Classics,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  begun  long  before  the 
proper  time  for  completing  a  primary-school  course  ;  and  some  even  of  thope 
which  are  essentially  primray-school  subjects  can  be  more  fully  and  methodically 
treated  from  the  beginning  in  a  secondary  school.  Wc  do  not,  however,  think 
it  at  all  desirable  that  secondary  schools  should  undertake  the  work  of  elementary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  preparatory  work  ought  to 
be  done  before  the  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  secondary  scliool.  An  entrance 
rxamination  about  equal  in  difTienlty  to  Standard  III.  of  the  primary  school, 
but  omitting  the  geography  and  history,  would  be  a  suitable  test  to  be  applied 
to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest  form  of  a  secoiidary  school ;  and  the 
certificate  of  Standard  III.  from  a  primary  school  might  be  accepted  as  entitling 
to  exemption  from  tlie  entrance  examination.  "We  recommend  a  low  standard 
for  cDtrancc,  because,  as  wc  have  already  said,  the  proper  subjects  of  the  secondary- 
school  course  shoidd  be  bea-un  earlv,  and  children  who  are  intended  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  such  a  course  shoiild  enter  upon  it  as  soon  as  they  can  profitably 
do  so. 

A  serious  difficulty,  arising  out  of  the  essential  diiTerence  between  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  schools,  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  pui)ils  who  are  transferred 
at  various  stages  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  institutions.  This  case  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  before  us,  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  the  headmasters  of 
secondary  scliools  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  making  suitable  arrangements  for 
boys  who  join  late  in  the  course,  and  Avho,  though  admirably  trained  in  the 
primary  are  not  at  all  prepared  in  the  secondary  subjects.  The  best  way  of  meet- 
ing this  difficulty  appears  to  us  to  be  to  make  better  provision  for  instruction  in 
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hijjlior  stihjocts  in  ])rimary  schools.  'I'lio  nrcsont  coiistitiitioii  of  district  lii^'h 
scIiooIm  iiiiiicr  "The  J-^ducjitioii  Act,  1H77,"  does  not,  in  our  Jud^^niont,  sullicicntly 
nii'cl  llii^  n'i|iiirciiit'iils  of  llic  case.  Tiie  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  cnconrag.;, 
even  if  (hey  i)crniit,  the  tcaeliing  of  siihjecls  beyond  th(!  i)riniary-.sciiu(d  course  in 
schools  which,  thoni,'!!  not  worthy  of  tho  distin(;tion  involved  in  the  title  of 
District  lllt;!i  Scliool,  are  yet  ([uile  ;ilile  to  adoi-d  a  iiseriil  measiu'O  of  seccnidary 
instruction.  At  (lie  same  time  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  sucdi  schools  to 
endeavour  to  nequiro  prematurely  the  .status  of  district  hij^h  schools.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  thai,  since  no  ])rovision  is  nnde  in  tin;  Act  for  tiie  maintenance  of 
the  higher  work  in  district  hit^h  schools,  e.vcept  so  far  as  such  maintenance  is 
derived  from  funds  more  properly  applicahlo  to  the  purposes  of  primary  iustruc- 
tion,  the  stalV  will  usually  he  inadecpiate  to  the  work  expected  of  it.  The  head- 
master, who  receives  a  hii,'h  salary  pnjl'cssedly  in  auknowlcdgmeut  of  his  rcspousi- 
hility  l\)r  the  i-onduct  of  the  whole  of  a  large  primary  school,  is  tempted  to 
conline  his  (>n(>rgies  almost  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  a  small  numl)cr  of 
advanced  ])npils.  "We  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  this  matter,  and 
have  agreed  to  make  the  following  proposals  : — 

1.  That,  in  any  i)rimary  school,  permission  be  granted  to  give  instruction  in  Provision  for 
suhiccts  not  included  in  the  standards,  on  condition  («)  that  the  extra  subjects  shall 'T-^'?" ■^''5''" 
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be  specilicaliy  donned  in  each  case  by  the  JBoard,  upon  evidence  that  the  master  is  primary  sehoob. 
competent  to  give  instruction  in  them;  (h)  that  the  extra  classes  shall  he  taught 
outside  of  the  legal  school  liours;  and  (c)  that  reasonable  fees,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board,  may  he  received  by  the  teacher  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
to  whom  the  extra  instruction  is  given.  2.  That  for  every  school  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  children  have  passed  the  fom-th  standard — the  number  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  after  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  the  district  concerned 
— a  sum  of  at  least  £100  per  annum  be  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  Board 
towards  making  provision  for  strengthening  the  staff  of  the  school,  in  order  that 
the  elements  of  a  secondary  education  may  be  imparted  without  endangering  the 
efEciency  of  the  primary  education  in  the  scliool.  We  suggest  that  to  entitle  a 
school  to  this  aid  it  should  have  about  fifty  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standards,  and  that  schools  receiving  the  subsidy  be  called  "  middle  schools." 
"We  further  recommend  thnt  this  Ciid  be  not  granted  to  primary  schools  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  secondary  schools,  uor  in  any  case  until  a  scheme 
for  the  organization  of  the  middle  school — which  scheme  ought  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  fees — has  been  apj)roved  of  by  the  ]Siinister.  3.  That  it  be  made 
illegal  for  a  district  high  school,  or  middle  scliool,  even  in  a  district  which  has  no 
secondary  school,  to  receive  the  Viiuners  of  Board  scholarships. 

As  the  primary-school  work  overlaps  the  secondary,  so  the  latter  in  its  turn  le'ation  of  the 
overlaps  the  work  of  the  junior  classes  of  a  University  college.  The  cases,  how-  [otha'^TjuiTe^°itl 
ever,  present  no  further  analogy.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
jjupil  should  leave  the  primary  school  in  order  to  begin  his  secondary  course  as 
early  as  possible.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  highly  undesirable  that  he  should  leave 
the  secondary  school  before  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  in  order  to  commence 
his  University  studies.  A  parent,  observing  that  the  work  of  a  junior  college 
class  covers  the  same  gi'oiiud  as  the  closinsf  vcars  of  a  secondarv-school  course, 
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might  be  tempted  to  conclude  tliat  much  time  woukl  be  saved  by  transferring 
his  son  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  college.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  represented 
that  this  can  onlv  be  done  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  true  aims  of  education.  At  that 
stage  of  a  boy's  coiu'se,  his  mind  is  best  fitted  for  the  slow,  detailed,  and  pains- 
taking processes  of  the  school  work,  a  kind  of  work  A'ery  dilYerent  from  that  of 
the  junior  classes  of  a  University  college  ;  although  tlie  latter  may  provide  a 
rapid  and  closely-condensed  preliminaiy  course  for  those  whose  early  education 
has  been  neglected,  but  who  come  to  the  work  with  more  matured  powers  and 
stronger  determination  and  perseverance  than  can  be  exj)ected  of  schoolboys. 

We  now  proceed  to  reviev,'  the  present  condition  of  the  principal  grammar  Financial  con- 
schools.     We  will  take  up  first  their  financial  position,  stating  in  each  case  the  f^po°nda^  'Schools 
proper  income  of  the  year  from  endowments  and  from  fees,  and  also  the  expendi- 
ture in  salaries,  interest,  and  contingencies. 
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Auckknd  College         Tho  ondowmciits  of  Auclvland  College  and  Grammar  School  were  granted  by 
Schoor"""'"^      Sir  Ocorgi!  Circy  in  IKjO,  Ijiit  tlic  school  did  not  c(jniniencc  operations  till  18G9, 
Int. itep— Min.    the  funds  in  the  nicautimc  having  hecn  allowed  to  acruniulate.     The  endowment 
A  ^'T'l'al^ '     ^°^  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  .CI, 759  17s.,  with  a  "  probahle  income  from  renewed 
Appx.'to  Journnis  tcnaucy  "  of  £1,979  2s.     l-'or  the  last  nine  years  tho  school  has  been  carried  on  in 
i87'>^  c-a'^^''  tiMuporary promises  ;  but  buildings  have  now  been  erectc'd  at  a  cost  of  £7,12Jj  5s., 
which  was  defrayed  mainly  by  a  grant  of  £5,000  from  the  Colonial  Government, 
the  remainder  being  taken  front  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  college,  which  at 
the  time  amounted  to  about  £7,500.     It  was  pro[)osed  to  draw  to  a  larger  extent 
on  this  fund  in  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  boarders ;   but,  this  intention 
liaving  been  for  the  present  abandoned,  the  balance  remains,  and  affords  revenue  to 
the  institution.     Exclusive  of  arrears  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  and  omitting  money  received  and  spent  for 
building  purposes,  and  a  sum  of  £105  13s.  4d.  received  from  the  School  Com- 
missioners, the  income  and  expenditure  for  1879  was  as  follows  :  — 

Income —  £      s.  d. 

Eents              ...                 ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  1,678  13  0 

Interest  on  hiTcstments  ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  529  10  0 

Fees— Bchool  ...  ...  £l,Gi2     4     0 

„       evening  classes      ...  ...  97  15    0 

1,739  19  0 


'Total        ...  ...  ...  ...      £3,9iS     2     0 


Hxpendilure —  £  9.  d. 

Salaries           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,0o9  0  8 

Repairs  to  buildings  ...  ...  ...  ...  70  3  10 

Coutingcucies  ...  ...  ...  ...  599  17  5 


Total       ...  ...  ...  ...      £3,729     1  11 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  1879  was  210  ;  and  the  regular  staff  of 

the  school  consists  of  seven  masters,  besides  the  masters  for  French  and  drawing. 

Wellington  'AVellington  College  has  been  for  several  years  past  in  financial  difficulties, 

^""r".  _Ar-      owing,  according  to  the   evidence   taken,   to   the   unproductive   uatm'c   of  the 

of  i'i-o'^''p~i9'"'    reserves  with  which  it  is  endowed,  to  a  heavy  debt  incurred  for  the  building  of  a 

Appx.,  p.  36.       boarding  cstal)lislimeut,  and  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  proportion  to  the 

population.     The  endowments  consist  of  certain  town  sections,  which  were  the 

Appx.  to  JouruaU  Original  grant  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  which  now  bring  in  £1,080  8s.  3d.  per 

18"9  c-s""^^ '  ^iiii^^i^^j  \y\X\\  a  "prol)able  income  from  renewed  tenancy"  of  £2,112  ;  the  suburban 

reserve  of  69  acres  on  which  the  College  is  built,  19  acres  of  which  the  governors 

are  empowered  to  lot  on  building  leases,  an  arrangement  Avhich  it  is  estimated  will 

Int.  Ecp.,  Erid.,  evcntually  add  £100  or  £500  to  the  annual  revenue ;  and  a  large  area  of  rural  laud, 

^^^■^-  valued  at  £9,357,  but  which  is  not  likely  to  bring  in  any  revenue  as  a  leasehold 

Ibid.,  5460.         witliiii  a  reasonable  time,  unless  it  can  be  leased  with  a  purchasing  clause.     The 

original  College  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  from  a  fund  raised  by 

private  donations  and  grants  from  the  Provincial  Government.     The  portion  of 

the  building  afterwards  erected  to  serve  as  a  master's  residence  and  for  boarders 

cost  £5,000,  which  sum  was  borrowed,  and  now  occasions  an  annual  charge  on  the 

revenue  of  £500.     The  small  attendance  at  the  school  is  attributed  to  several 

causes,  all  of  which  are  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and  a  recent  rearrangement  of 

the  school  has  been  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.     The 

revenue  and  working  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  year  1880  are  estimated  as 

follows : — 

Income —  £       s.    d. 

Eents  of  reserves  ...  ...  ...  ...         1,080     8     3 

Tuition  fees  ...  ...  ...  ...  980     0     0 


Total  ...  ...  ...  ...      £2,0G0    8    3 


Expendilure —  £  s.  d. 

Salaries  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,225  0  0 

Contingencies  ...  ...  ...  ...  497  0  0 

Interest  on  debt  ...  ...  ...  ...  500  0  o 


Total  ...  ...  ...  ...      £3,222    0    0 


7  n.— 1. 

'riicic  will  llicrcrorc  lie  ii  di  liciciicv  lor  llic  year  of  .01,1^)1  lis.  ?M.,  in  addidon  io 
which  there  was  a  dehloi'  iiai.uiee  nf  L"  1 1 .")  Us.  .".(1.  at  tlii'  end  of  IM?'.). 

To  iiieel  the  animal  deliriiN  uliieh  liav»^  arist'ii  from  lli(!  iiiKiinicicnry  of  the 
income,  ^ranls  have  lieen  made  lo  (he  school  IVoiii  yi'ar  lo  year  ever  since  its 
I'onndalioM.  Dnrin^'  Ihc  I  imi>  of  the  J'rovincial  (iovernmeni  the  amount  of  this 
f,nanl  was  L'l, 500  annually,  ni\d  ii  seems  to  have  heen  intended  to  continue  (his  int.  B«p.,EriJ., 
])rovision  for  the  school  until  the  revcj-ves  should  hecome  sunicienlly  valualilo. ''*^'^' 
Since  the  aholition  of  tin;  provinces  I  he  liiiances  of  the  school  have  heen  placed 
in  a  more  procavious  ])osition,  owinj^  to  I  Ik;  uncertainly  of  iho  contrilniiiou  to 
1)0  ohtainod  from  the  (Jcneral  CJovernmcTil. 

'i'iie  luunhcr  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  1879  was  iiincty-eif^lit  boys,  l)Csi(lc8 
eleven  girls  in  the  special  classes.  'J'he  number  of  masters  on  tlic  regular  staff  is 
four,  in  ailditi(ni  to  masters  for  modern  lani;'uagcs  and  drawing. 

Nelson  College,   founded  in  ISoS,  is  in  a  ilourisbing  coiuliti(jn,  owing  to  the  Ncleon  College, 
liberal  fonndat  ion  of  £20,()()0,  wliicli   originated  in  an  agreement  between  the  ii,t.  Rep.,  Appi., 
New  Z(>aland  Com])any  and  the  s(>ttlers.     From  this  endowment  a  building  was  p- ■*"• 
(>reeted  at  an  original  cost  of   ,4;H,0(J0,  and  it  has  since    received    considerable 
additions.     'J'he  riMnaindor  of  tbc  money  was  placed  on  mortgage  or  invested  in 
tli(>  i)urcliase  of  land,  and  tbrougli  careful  management  tbe   capital   bas  been 
greatly  augmented,  so  that  the  present  estimated  value  of  tbe  estate  is  £28,913  ibid,  p. 4i. 
10s.  7d.     This  sum  includes  ibe  value  of  lands  taken  in  exchange  for  original 
landed  endowments,  wbicb  did  not  form  ])avt  of  tbe  foniulation  of  £'20,000.     Tbc  ibid., Evid.,30ii, 
College  buildings    include    accommodation  not   only  for  teacbing,   but  also  for^"^''' 
boarders.      The  boarding  establishment  yields  a  profit,  wbicb  is  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  proper  income  and  expenditm-e  for  1879,  excluding  arrears  and  additions 
to  buildings,  is  as  follows  : — 

Income —  £  s.  d. 

Edit  of  lands  ...  ...  ...  ...  ISa  0  0 

Interest           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,191  19  11 

Tuition  fees    ...  ...  ...  £1,330  0     0 

Boarding  t'eea...  ...  ...                    2,031  9     6 

3,961  9  G 

Misccllaueous  ...  ...  ...  ...  49  9  0 

Total 

ExpeiuUturc — 

Salaries  of  masters 
Boardiiifi;  expenses 
ScliolarBliips   ... 
Repairs 
Contingencies 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...       £5,003  12     4 

The  highest  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  1879  Avas  13-1.  There  are  four 
regular  masters,  besides  a  teacher  of  modern  languages. 

Christ's  College  Grammar  School,  Christchurch,  was  established  by  a  Provin-  Christ's  College 
cial  Ordinance  in  the  year  1S55.      Its  endowments  came   from   three   sources,  c^™™™"  School. 
(1.)  A  grant  of  ten  acres  of  the  Government  Domain  for  a  site  and  buildings  was  p^^s^^^'  -^-pp^" 
made  by  the  Provincial  Council  on  24th  February,  1857.     The  school  buildings 
and  boarding-houses  have  been  erected  on  this  site.     (2.)  It  w^as  endowed  by  the 
Church  Property  Trustees  Avitb  one-fifth  of  the  laud  which  came  to  them  from  the 
Canterbury  Association.     Laud  in  the  original  Canterbury  block  was  sold  at  £3 
per  acre,  one-third  of  which  was  set  apart  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  pur- 
poses.    This  third  Avas  handed  over  to  the   Church  Property  Trustees  in  land,  ihid.,ETid.,4039. 
on  the  condition  that  one-fifth  should  be  devoted  to  Christ's  College  for  educa- 
tional  puvjioses.     (3.)  EudoAvments  and  gifts  were  made  from  priA'ate  sources, 
which  Avere  intended  for  scholarships  and  professorships  in  an  upper  department, 
in  which  tbe  students  are  required  to  attend  lectures  in  theology. 

The  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  buildings  has  been  met  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  money  taken  from  the  general  funds  of  the  school,  or  borrowed 
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from  the  accumulated  scbolarslup  funds,  interest  on  the  money  so  borrowed  being 
charged  ngainst  the  revenue  of  the  scliool.  The  Provincial  Council,  however,  made 
a  grant  of  fl,OUO  for  building  a  schoolroom,  and  frequently  passed  annual  votes  of 
£250  or  £300  towards  the  general  expcnsr-s.  According  to  the  accounts  sub- 
mitted for  1879,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follows,  exclusive  of  any 
profit  on  the  boarding,  which  goes  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  certain 
masters  : — 

Income — 

Eenls  of  lands 

Interest  on  iuvestmeuts   ... 

Tuition  fees 

Other  Bourccs  ...  .... 

Total 

Expenditure — 

Salaries  of  masters 

Prizes 

Interest  on  debt  and  sinking  fund     ... 

Eepairs  and  furniture 

Contingencies 

Office  expenditure 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...       £4,115    0    0 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  in  1879  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  £201. 

Tlic  highest  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  dui-ing  the  year  1879  was  187 ;  and 
the  number  of  masters  was  eight,  besides  masters  for  modern  languages,  music, 
and  dramng. 
otogo  Boys' and  Thc  Otago  Boys'  and  Girls'  ITigh  Schools,  although  organized  as  separate 

Girls'  High         educational  institutions,  arc  managed  by  the    same  Board,  enjoy  a  joint  inte- 
int°Ecp  — Uin    ^'^^t  iu  tlic  cudowmcnts,  and  liavc  certain  masters  common  to  both.     Thc  iuci- 
of Pro., p. 32 ;  '  dental  expenses  of  the  scliools  have  also  been  combined  in  the  accounts;    so 
Appi.  p.5i.        ^^^^^  ^j.  .^^Q^jjf[  \jQ  difficult  to  make  even  au  approximate  statement  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  thc  institutions  separately.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider them  together.     The  buildings  for  the  two  schools,  Avhich  are  contiguous, 
were  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Otago.      They  arc 
unsuitable  and  insufficient   for  tlie  present  requirements  of  the  schools.     The 
girls'  boarding-house  forms  a  part  of  the  school  buildings,  but  the  boys'  boarding- 
bouse,  which  was  also  erected  at  the  cost  of  thc  Provincial  Government,  stands  on  a 
separate  site  distant  half  a  mile  from  the  schools.     "We  understand  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  devote  thc  present  buildings  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  thc  girls' 
school,   and  to  erect  new  buildings  for  the  boys'  school  on  the  site  of  the  present 
lunatic  asylum,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  boys'  boarding-bouse.     The  site  has 
already  been  secured,  and  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  the  patients 
can  be  removed  to  the  new  asylum  now  being  built  at  Seacliffe.    There  are,  however,  - 
at  present  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
school  buildings.    The  endowment  consists  of  certain  reserves,  chiefly  pastoral  lands, 
Appi.  to  Journals  wliicb  yield  a  present  revenue  of  £1,175  4s.  9d.,  with  a  "probable  income  from 
S'-'a  c'-3^"'  ^^''  I'enewed  tenancy  "  of  £2,811  5s.     This  endowment  was  provided  out  of  the  reserves 
set  ajrart  for  secondary  education  in  the  former  Province  of  Otago,  and  has  been 
held  by  the  schools  since  1878,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  present  Board.     Previously  to  this  time  both  schools  were  supported  by  annual 
votes  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  schools 
for  1879  (exclusive  of  £228  lis.  lOd.  received  from  the  School  Commissioners) : — 


Income — 

£       s.    d. 

Rents  of  reserves 

...                  ... 

1,175    0    0 

Fees  (inclusive  of  arrears  still  outstanding) — 

Boys'  school 

£1,351     4     6 

Girls'  school 

1,180    7    4 

2,531  11  10 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...     £3,706  11  10 
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E.rptndilurei — 

Siilaiioi  ,,,  ,,.  ... 

IllU'l'CNt 

l{o|iiiirH  of  hiiildiiiRH 

Coiitiii}{(>iu'ii'(i  (of  which  £221  158.  in  nn  excpptionnl  payment 

I'll!'  !<U1'V0)'h) 

Tolnl  ..  .  ...  .€5,711  15     7 

SiiH'O  the  .scliools  wore  plai-cd  iiiidt'r  tli(>  present  JJoiird  tin;  annual  deficits 
liavc  l)(>eu  met  iKirtly  liy  grants  from  (lie  Colonial  Ciovernmenf,  and  partly  by  sums 
received  iVoni  llie  ( )lau;o  Seliool  ('onimis.sioners  out  of  flic  proceeds  of  such  reserves 
for  secondary  edueatioa  as  remained  unappropriated. 

The  highest  number  of  pupils  on  (he  roll  of  the  boys'  school  in  1879  was  188, 
and  on  lh(>  roll  of  the  t;-irls'  school  lit.  The  stalf  consists  of  six  musters  in  the 
boys'  school,  and  live  lady  teachers  and  one  master  in  the  twirls'  school,  besides 
three  masters  who  ujive  their  time  in  nearly  equal  proportions  to  both  schools,  and 
the  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  g:ymnastics. 

The  cost  of  the  site  and  buildini^-s  for  the  Christi-hurch  Girls'  niii,h  School  was  Chri«tciiurch 
borne  by  (he  Trovincial  tJovernment;  the  cost  of  the  site  was  £1,0:50,  and  of  the  ^J^J^,^'*** 
biiildina;  £5,000.     An  endowment  of  5,000  acres  of  land  was  set  apart  for  this  int.  Bep.— Min. 
institution,  of  which  2,185  acres  have  been  sold  at  £2   an  acre.     The  rnoney  ^f-p^p^'jo^^' 
obtained  from  the  sale  has  been  lent  on  mortgage  at  8  ])er  cent. ;  the  remaining 
2,815  acres,  being  unlet,  yield  nothing.    The  site  and  buildings  at  pi'csent  occupied 
by  the  Girls'  High  School  have  been  sold  to  the  Canterbiuy  College  for  a  sum  of 
£5,500.   \  more  suitable  site  has  been  purchased,  and  fresh  buildings  are  about  to 
be  erected.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  for  the  year  1879  : — 

Income —  £       b.    d. 

Interest  ou  investments    ...  ...  ...  ...  241  18     6 

Fees  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1.277    G    2 


Total  ...  ...  ...  ...      £1.519     4     8 


Expenditure —  £       s.    d. 

Sakries           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,728  18     8 

Repairs  and  furuiture  ...  ...  ...  ...  28     7     3 

CoutiuKencies  ...  ...  ...  ...  5S0  17  11 


Total  ...  ...  ...  ...      £2,333     3  10 

As  against  the  deficit  of  £818  19s.  2d.,  the  School  Commissioners  gave  the 
school  a  sum  of  £625  from  the  proceeds  of  reserves  for  secondary  education.  But 
as  the  total  annual  proceeds  of  the  reserves  now  in  their  hands  for  secondary  edu- 
cation amount  only  to  £370  2s.  6d.,  a  large  grant  cannot  be  expected  another  year. 

The  greatest  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  during  the  year  1879  was  eighty- 
nine.  There  are  five  ladv  teachers  on  the  stalf.  besides  a  teacher  of  class-sini?ini?. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  teachers  of  instrumental  music,  as  well  as  one 
for  singing  and  one  for  dancing ;  there  are  also  masters  for  drawing  and  German : 
these,  however,  are  all  paid  entirely  by  extra  fees. 

The  Auckland  Girls'  High  School  was  established  by  the  old  Auckland  Edu-  AucUand  GirU' 
cation  Board,  under  the  authority  of  a  Provincial  Act.     It  was  opened  in  1877.  ^t^E^'^^f^Min 
The  school  originally  had  no  endowment,  the  intention  being  that  it  should  be  sup-  of  Pro.,  p.  15; 
ported  by  special  votes  of  the  Provincial  Council.    An  Act  of  the  General  Assem-  ^pp^'  p- ^'^■ 
bly  was  passed  in  1878,  endowing  the  school  with  land  to  the  value  of  £5,000. 
Until  June,  1879,  the  school  was  aided  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Auckland  Evid.,  1041,1094, 
Education  Board,  who  cbew  from  the  Government  on  behalf  of  this   school  the  ^^^^'  ^^^^• 
ordinaiy  capitation  allowance  usually  paid  on  account  of  scholars  in  primary  schools. 
During  last  session  of  Parliament  a  vote  of  £1,200  was  passed  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  school.    The  buildings  used  for  school  i)urposes  are  leased  at  an  annual 
rental  of  £200.    They  are  insufficient  and  ill-adapted  for  their  purpose,  though  some 
additions  haA^c  recently  been  made  to  them.     The  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  for  the  year  1879  was  as  follows  : — 

Income —  '  £       s.     d. 

Fees  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1,590     3     4 

2— H.  1. 


H.— 1. 
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JSxpendUure — 
Salaries 

]{cnt  of  premises 
Coutiiigeucios 

Total 


£,  8.    d. 

1.573  12  10 

200  0     0 

241  14    3 


Table  of  dttciid- 
ance,  staff,  and 
fees. 


...      £2,015     7     1 

There  is  tlius  a  deficiency  of  £'1]6  3s.  9d.  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
school.  In  1870  there  vas  a  further  expenditure  of  £755  5s.  8d.  on  biuklinf,'s  and 
furniture.  The  total  deficit  thus  produced  Avas  partly  met  by  a  sum  of  £105  13s. 
4d.,  received  out  of  Ihc  proceeds  of  the  reserves  for  secondary  education,  and  partly 
by  the  capitation  allo-\vauce  above  referred  to,  which  amounted  to  £880  2s.  6d. 
The  salaries  have  since  been  increased  to  £2,030. 

Tlie  hii,^hest  number  of  pupils  on  tlu^  roll  for  1879  was  245,  The  number  of 
teachers  on  the  general  stalf  is  nine,  and  there  are  visiting  teachers  for  French, 
German,  drawing,  and  fancy  work. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  information  respecting  the  attend- 
ance, stair,  and  fees  of  the  several  schools  to  which  we  have  referred. 


1879. 

Scale  of  Fees  per 

School. 

Sla 

ff. 

Annum. 

Attondauce. 

Rcguliir. 

Visiting. 

"  £    8.    d. 

Auckland  College  and  Grammar  Seliool 
"Wellington  College 

210 
*109 

7 
4 

2 
2 

(  Upiier  School   ... 
(  Lower  School   ... 

8     8    0 

10    4    0 

8  12     6 

Nelson  College 
Clirist's  College 

134 

187 

4 
8 

1 
3 

C  Upper  School   ... 
(  Lower  School   ... 

12  10    0 
15  15    0 
12  12    0 

Dunediu  Bo^'s'  Higli  School 
Duucdiii  Gills'  High  School 

188 
144 

6 
6 

4 

ts 

(  Upper  School   ... 
(  Lower  School    ... 

8  10    0 

10    0    0 

8    0    0 

Christeliurch  Girls'  High  School 

89 

5 

t6 

Above  12  years 
(  Under  12  years 

12  12     0 
9    9    0 

Auckland  Giils'  High  School 

245 

9 

4 

Upper  School   ... 
Lower  School    ... 

8    0    0 
COO 

Financial  diffi-  From  the  accouBt  wliicli  we  have  given  of  the  state  of  these  schools,  it  will 

schools °^  ^°"^*  ^^  ^^^'^  ^''^*  several  of  them  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  a  condition  of 
financial  embarrassment.  The  income  of  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
School  is  fairly  adequate.  Kelson  College  and  Christ's  College  Grammar  School 
are  also  independent  of  external  aid  :  but  in  the  former  school  too  small  a  staff 
is  maintained,  and  inadequate  salaries  are  paid  to  the  junior  masters ;  while  the 
latter  has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  its  income  by  raising  the  fees.  The 
Auckland  Girls'  High  School  may  anticipate  some  diflieulties  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  aid  which  it  has  hitherto  received  from  the  Education  Board ;  and  the 
Girls'  School  at  Christchurch,  which  last  year  had  a  deficit  of  £819,  will  be  placed 
in  a  straitened  position  by  the  necessary  diminution  of  the  grants  from  the 
School  Commissioners.  The  accounts  of  the  Wellington  College  and  the  Otago 
High  Schools  show  yearly  deficits  of  about  £1,20U  and  £1,800  respectively;  and 
hitherto  these  schools  have  been  largely  maintained  out  of  annual  votes. 
Efcomniendation  AVc  think  that  the  practice  of  meeting  the  continually-recurring  deficiencies 

to  grant  power  to  j^  ||^j(.  incomc  of  the  scliools  bv  special  votes  of  the  Assemblv,  although  necessary 

sell  reserves.  .  ,  *       ^  .  .  ,,  ^  •    r     *i  •    n 

in  seme  cases  as  a  temporary  measure,  is  eminently  unsatisiactory ;  more  especially 
as  Avc  are  persuaded  that  in  several  instances  the  resoiu'ces  of  the  schools  would  be 
sufficient  for  their  requirements,  if  power  were  given  to  the  governors  to  deal  with 
their  endowments  to  the  best  advantage.  AVe  therefore  recommend  that  the 
governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools  be  empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  in  Council,  to  dispose  of  their  rural  reserves,  which  bring  iu  com- 
paratively little  revenue,  placing  the  proceeds  on  mortgage,  or  investing  them  in 
approved  securities.  In  cases  where  the  capital  value  of  the  reserves  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  such  a  course,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  extinguish 


•  liitliKiu^  ileveu  girls  in  fpeeia!  cIussCj. 
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exist iii'4'  (lt>l)ts  mid  to  jjrovidt*  noccssary  school  hiiildinji^s.  An  Act  confcmng 
u|iim  lli(>  ^'(tvcriiini?  l)odii's  siicli  powers  ns  wo  li:iv(!  Hii;^!^<'st('(l,  would  not  only 
lil)('r;it(^  sonio  of  lli("  older  schools  from  enihiirr.issnuMit,  hut,  would  ;iIso  ciiahh* 
schools  which  havi\just  heen  esl.ihlislied,  or  which  it  is  proposed  to  cslnhlish  under 
r(>cent  Acts  of  the  Assenihly  -such  :islhe  \\';iit;iki  ;md  Soul1d;iiid  Ilil^h  Schools — 
to  conuneiiee  opentions,  or  to  eomplcU!  their  schemes  of  work,  lVc(!  Irom  the 
|)rcssui'e  ol'  liiiMiicial  dilliculties.  The  same  power  miu:ht  also  he  conferred  upon 
the  l^iiversity  collcujcs.  We  further  recommend  that  the  fees  at  secomlary  schf)ols 
he  not  lower  than  CIO  per  annum,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  menihers  of 
one  family  receiving  education  at  the  same  school. 

Turning  now  to  the  management  of  these  schools,  ■we  find  that  the  govern-  Ooverning  bodici 
ing  hodies  pn^sent  a  marked  diversity  in  their  constitution.  'J'he  Board  of °'|'^^"''"'' 
(Jovernors  of  tiie  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, throe  of  whom  arc  elected  by  the  Auckland  Board  of  Education,  three  by  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  for  the  Amdvland  Provincial  District — resident  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  being  inchulcd— and  the  seventh  is  the  Mayor  of 
the  Citv  of  Auckland  for  the  time  being.  One  of  the  three  members  elected  by 
each  of  the  two  electoral  bodies  retires  aimually,  bu.t  retiring  members  are  eligible 
for  re-election.  Jn  the  cas(>  ol  the  Wellington  CoUege  the  Board  consists  of  eight 
persons ;  the  ]\rayor  of  Wellington  and  the  two  members  of  the  House  of  llepi'c- 
sentatives  for  the  City  of  Wellington  beiiiij-  members  c.r  officio,  and  the  remainder 
being  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  holding  their  ollices  for  life.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Kelson  College  is  vested  in  a  Council  of  Governors  constituted  bv  an 
Act  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  tirst  Conneil,  nine  in  number,  being  appointed  by  name. 
Vacancies  occurring  in  the  Council  are  now  filled  up  bv  His  Excellency  the  Go- 
vcrnor — who  is  the  Visitor  of  the  College — and  the  persons  so  appointed  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  unless  they  incur  certain  disabilities  or  are  absent  from  their  duties 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  The  governing  body  of  Christ's  College,  Christchurch, 
■was  originally  constituted  under  an  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of 
Canterbury,  in  which  the  members  vrevo  appointed  by  name  and  designated 
Eellows  of  the  CoUeo-e.  The  Eellows  hold  office  for  life,  unless  thev  leave  the 
country  or  incur  any  of  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  Ordinance.  The  number 
of  Eellows  is  limited  to  twenty-five.  Vacancies  arc  supplied  by  Fellows  elected 
by  the  governing  body  itself.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Otago  Boys'  and 
Girls'  High  Schools  numbers  seven  members,  two  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  two  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Otago,  and  two 
appointed  by  the  Otago  Education  Board.  The  Mayor  of  Hunediu  is  a  member 
ex  officio.  The  tenure  of  office  of  all  the  members  is  for  one  year,  but  retiring 
members  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Christchurch  Girls'  High  School  is 
under  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College,  the  constitution  of  which 
has  been  already  described;  and  the  Auckland  Board  of  Education  is  charged 
■with  the  administration  of  tlie  High  School  for  Girls  which  has  for  some  vears 
been  in  operation  at  Auckland.  : 

The  high  schools  which  have  recently  been  established — namely,  the  South- 
land,  Timaru,  and  Thames  High  Schools — and  most  of  those  which  are  to  be 
established  iinder  Acts  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  1S7S — namely,  the  Ashburton, 
Waitaki,  and  "Whangarei  High  Schools — are  constituted  much  more  nearly  on  a 
uuifonn  model.  In  all  these  the  principle  has  been  acted  upon  that  the  governing 
bodies  should  contain  both  an  elected  and  a  nominated  element ;  but  the  electing 
bodies  are  varied  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  different  places.  In  all  of  them,  too, 
the  Mayor  of  the  ]\Iunicipality,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  is  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  governing  body.  Some  other  new  schools,  however,  have 
been  i)laced  under  the  management  of  bodies  previously  constituted,  instead  of 
under  independent  boards.  Thus,  the  Boys'  High  School  at  Christchurch,  the 
buildings  for  which  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  has  been  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College,  ■«'hile  the  proposed 
high  schools  at  "Wanganui  and  New  Plymouth  are  to  be  managed  respectively 
by  the  Education  Boards  of  these  districts. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  internal  organization  and  working  arrangements  of  Organization  of 
the  schools.     The  headmasters,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  some  instances,  rectors  or  jgh^^"^^ 
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principals,  gcnorally  hold  office  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  govemin;^  bodie.s,  their 
cnfraLTcments  bciiiii:  terniiiiablc  hv  a  notice  of  three  or  six  months  on  either  .side. 
Subject  to  tlic  approval  of  the  governing  bodies,  they  prescribe  the  curriculum, 
arrang<>  the  tinie-talde,  and  select  tlie  class-books.  They  superintend  l)oth  the 
diseipline  and  the  teaching,  aiul  arc  responsihle  for  the  elUciency  of  the  whole 
school.  In  no  case  is  the  power  of  ai)i)ointing  or  dismissing  masters  vested  io 
the  headmaster;  but  the  testimony  is  unanimous  that  the  governing  bodies 
have  duly  consulted  and  deferred  to  tlu>  headmasters  in  this  matter.  The  present 
arrangement  seems  to  have  worked  well,  both  in  maintaining  harmonious  relations 
between  the  governing  bodies  and  the  headmasters,  and  in  attracting  a  higher 
class  of  teachers  as  underniastcrs  by  allbrding  greater  security  of  tenure.  In  all 
the  schools  except  that  at  Auckland  the  headmasters  regularly  teach  the  upper 
clas'^es  ii\  mathematics,  English,  or  classics.  At  Auckland  the  headmaster  stated 
in  evidence :  "  In  regard  to  what  special  classes  I  take  year  by  year,  I  vary 
front  one  subject  to  another.  Sometimes  I  have  the  highest  class ;  frequently 
I  have  almost  the  lowest.  I  take  difTevent  classes  and  subjects,  as  I  think  may 
be  best  for  the  general  interest."  "Wc  believe  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  highly  beneficial  influence  both  on  masters  and  pupils 
that  the  headmaster  should  regularly  conduct  some  portion  of  the  highest  work 
of  the  school.  In  order,  however,  that  he  may  have  adequate  time  for  general 
superintendence,  his  duties  as  teacher  of  his  own  special  classes  should  not  occupy 
more  than  three  hours  a  day.  In  AVellington  College,  Christ's  College,  and 
Dunedin  Girls'  High  School,  the  emoluments  of  the  principals  are  increased  by 
the  profits  of  boarding-houses.  In  Dunedin  Boys'  Iligh  School  and  Nelson 
College  the  headmasters  are  not  required  to  take  charge  of  the  boarding  establish- 
ments attached  to  the  schools ;  and  this  arrangement  has  for  some  years  success- 
I'uUy  stood  the  test  of  experience.  We  are  of  oi)iuion  that,  where  due  provision 
can  be  otherwise  made  for  the  support  of  the  headmaster,  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  be  left  free  to  devote  his  Avhole  time  and  strength  to  the  more  immediate 
Avork  of  the  school.  In  several  of  the  schools — Wellington  College,  Nelson 
College,  the  Otago  High  Schools,  and  the  Christchurch  Girls'  School — the 
commendable  practice  has  been  adopted  of  giving  the  principals  an  additional 
interest  in  the  prospei-ity  of  the  school  by  making  a  suitable  proportion  of  their 
income  consist  of  a  capitation  allowance. 

The  masters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  appointed  by  the  governing  bodies,  Avith 
the  advice  of  the  principals,  and  generally  receive  a  fixed  salary.  At  Christ's 
College  the  second  and  senior  assistant  masters,  and  at  Nelson  the  second  master, 
have  their  salaries  augmented  by  the  profits  of  boarding-houses  provided  by  the 
governing  bodies.  In  Wellington  College  the  second  master  and  the  mathematical 
master,  in  Diuiedin  Bovs'  nii^h  School  the  Eni'lish  master,  and  in  the  Dimedin 
Girls'  High  School  the  master  who  teaches  the  higher  subjects,  receive  capitation 
allowances  in  addition  to  their  fixed  salaries. 

The  entrance  examinations  are  of  one  general  character,  requiring  fluent  and 
intelligent  reading,  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  of  the  elements  of  geography.  We  have  recommended  that  the  standard  of 
this  examination  should  be  somewhat  raised.  Promotion  from  class  to  class  is  as  a 
rule  determined  by  general  proficiency.  In  several  of  the  schools  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  advantages  of  independent  classification,  so  far  as  classics 
and  English  on  the  one  hand  and  mathematics  on  the  other  are  concerned.  The 
method  adopted  is  to  take  the  boys  composing  two  or  three  consecutive  classes  in 
classics,  and  to  re-arrange  them  in  two  or  more  divisions  in  mathematics.  These 
mathematical  divisions  are  all  occupied  with  mathematical  work  at  the  same  hour, 
and  thus  the  ordinary  class  arrangements  for  the  classical  and  English  Avork  are 
not  interfered  Avith. 

There  are  six  forms  in  each  of  the  boys'  schools,  excepting  Wellington  College. 
Since  the  new  arrangements  with  regard  to  this  school  came  into  operation,  in 
the  early  part  of  1879,  there  has  been  no  sixth  form ;  but  as  the  number  and 
attainments  of  the  pupils  increase,  and  the  staff  is  strengthened,  no  doubt  this 
anomaly  Avill  disappear.     At  Nelson  College,  too,  though  there  are  nominally  six 
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f()nu<i,  it  n|)])('ni's  from  tlio  (iinc-iahlo  that  tlic  fifth  and  the  sixth  forms  ant  tnu^ht 
loi^'clhci'.  In  solium  of  the  liir^^'cr  schools,  on  llic  ol  iici- liaiwl,  it  has  hcfii  foiiiid 
ii(>c('ss;uT  111  ilivi(l(!  snnio  of  (lie  loniis.  Tlins,  at  Anciil.iinl  (Jolici;!!  and  (iraniniur 
School  each  of  llii'  (wo  hi;4lirst  lorms  has  two  divisions;  in  (Jhrist's  Colie^o 
Ciranunar  Scliool  {\\o  lirtli  form  lias  llircc  divisions,  and  tlio  lowest  form  two 
divisions;  in  I  he  Dinicdin  Movs'  llinh  School  (he  s(>con(l  and  (In;  third  forms 
have  each  (wo  (livisi<nis.  In  (ho  ijii-ls'  schools  (h(>  nnnihrr  of  forms  varies,  thtM-o 
hcinu:  six  in  Auckland,  liv(^  in  C'hrislchnrch,  aiul  four  in  ])nn('din.  Fn  tlir-so  two 
latter  schools,  howcv(>r,  oiu!  or  more  forms  arc  divided,  so  that  th(;i-(!  an;  practically 
six  ch\ssos  in  each  of  them.  'The  complete?  eurrieulum  at  eaeh  of  tlie  schools 
soems  ])lann(vl  to  exlcinl  over  froni  six  to  cii;-ht  years,  accordin-^  to  the  cajiaeity 
of  the  pupils. 

In  most  oC  the  hoys'  schools  I/atin  is  taiip,ht  in  all  the  forms,  or,  at  any  rate,  Curriculum, 
in  all  except  the  lowest.  Tn  Auckland  CoUen'c  and  (irammar  School,  liowevcr, 
Latin  is  hei^un  only  in  the  highest  class  in  the  lower  school.  In  the  Christchurch 
Girls'  High  School,  liatin  is  commenced  in  (he  lowest  form  hut  one;  whilst  in  the 
skirls'  schools  at  Dunc'din  and  Auckland  it  is  not  tan^-ht  at  all  in  the  lower  school. 
'IMie  study  of  nnitheinatics  is  also  commenced  in  the  Christchurch  Girls'  School  at 
an  earlier  jieriod  tlian  at  Dunedin  and  Auckland. 

We  helieve  that  (h(>  interests  of  education  will  be  best  promoted  by  leaving 
each  school  free  to  adapt  its  curriculum  to  its  own  circvimstances,  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  to  the  special  aptitudes  of  its 
teachers.  "Where  there  are  two  secondary  schocds  in  one  town  (as,  for  example,  int.  Rep.,  Erid., 
in  the  case  of  Christ's  College  Grammar  School  and  the  Boys'  High  School,  at  "'^'^'  ^"^5- 
Christchurch)  this  freedom  may  be  peculiarly  useful,  if  one  school  be  made  strong 
on  the  classical  and  the  other  on  (ho  modern  side.  It  may  be  convenient, 
however,  to  indicate  here  the  general  course  of  study  ■which  in  our  opinion  ought 
to  be  folloAved  in  secondary  schools.  In  boys'  schools  Latin  should  be  taught  in 
every  class,  or,  at  least,  in  every  class  except  the  lowest.  A  language  like  Latin 
can  only  l)e  learned  slowly  and  gradually,  and  requires  to  be  taught  to  boys  for 
many  years  before  they  can  acquire  much  skill  in  its  nse.  In  view  also  of  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  boys  stay  at  school  long  enough  to  reach  the  sixth 
form,  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  irksome  work  of  the  Latin  accidence  over  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible  in  a  boy's  school-life.  In  all  but  the  two  lowest  classes,  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  one  modern  language,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  course  of 
instruction.  Arithmetic  and  writing  should  receive  careful  attention,  as  also 
should  Lnglish  (including  history  and  geography),  special  in-ominence  being 
given  to  composition  in  the  lower  forms,  and  to  the  history  of  literature  in  the 
higher.  Greek,  or,  as  an  alternative,  science  and  a  second  modern  language, 
ought  to  be  commenced  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  upper  scliool.  Not  more  than 
two  bran(dies  of  science  should  be  attempted  to  be  taught  in  any  one  school,  and 
the  instruction  given  should  be  of  a  practical  character,  with  the  aid  of  objects 
and  experiments,  rather  than  by  means  of  text-books.  Drawing  should  be  taught 
to  all  the  pupils.  "NYe  see  no  reason  wliy  the  curriculum  of  a  girls'  school  should 
differ  materially  from  that  of  a  boys'  school,  except  that  in  the  former  it  would 
be  nnadvisable  to  introduce  the  study  of  Greek.  We  hold  decidedly  that  the 
teaching  of  Latin  should  be  encouraged  in  girls'  schools,  in  so  far  as  suitable 
arrangements  for  elilcieut  instruction  can  be  made  ;  and  Ave  think  that  this 
subject  should  be  begun  at  about  the  same  period  as  in  boys'  schools.  In 
mathematics,  however,  the  course  of  study  in  girls'  schools  need  not  be  so  ex- 
tensive as  in  boys'  schools,  and  may  therefore  be  commenced  at  a  later  stage. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  curriculum  of  a  secondary  school  should  be  classical  and 
framed  Avith  the  sole  aim  of  preparing  its  pupils  for  the  University.  This  is  a  "O'^^ra  sidee. 
very  inadequate  view  of  the  functions  which  such  schools  have  to  perform.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  go  to 
the  University:  most  of  them  enter  on  the  ordinary  business  of  life  immediately 
on  leaving  school,  and  for  them  the  secondary  school  ought  to  aim  at  jDroviding  a 
complete  education,  so  far  as  it  goes.  A  school-system  which  does  not  attempt  to 
do  this,  as  well  as  to  train  students  for  the  University,  cannot  be  said  completely  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  the  community.  If  the  country  were  populous,  and  its  schools 
numerous,  no  doubt  the  dcm  ind  for  difT(>ront  kinds  of  secondary  education  would 
best  be  mot  l)y  iustitiitinjj  dilfi'ront  kinds  of  secondary  sciiools.  Tiiis  is  actually 
done  in  Gcnniiny,  and  to  a  certain  extent  has,  Avithin  the  last  few  years,  been 
tried  in  lMiL,'land.  In  many  of  the  ]';ii;j;lish  schools,  however,  a  substitute  for 
this  more  coinplcto  provision  lias  l)ren  nvidi;  by  dividintj  the  school  iuto  two  sides  : 
one  bein^'  i\w  classical  side,  the  distinctive  aim  of  which  is  to  prepare  pupils  for 
the  Universities,  for  literary  pursuits,  and  for  tlie  loarued  professions;  and  (he 
other  the  modern  side,  intended  to  prepare  jjupils  for  other  professions  and  for 
commercial  life.  In  most  cases,  wc  believe,  this  plan,  althou|[jh  well  conceived, 
has  met  Avith  only  moderate  success  so  far  as  the  modern  side  of  the  school  is 
concerned  ;  partly  because  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  classical  languages 
are  held  as  educational  instruments,  and  partly  because  boys  entering  on  the 
modern  side  are  thereby  cut  off  IVom  any  chance  of  a  University  career.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the'  latter  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  modern  side  does  not 
exist  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  reason  that  Greek,  which  is  usually  taken  as  the 
differentiating  subject  between  the  two  sides  of  the  school,  and  which  in  England 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  University  course,  is  not  a  compulsory  sulyect  for  the 
matriculation  and  degree  examinations  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  If, 
then,  Latin  Avere  retained,  and  efnciontly  taught,  on  the  modern  side  of  a  school 
(as  on  all  accounts  is  desirable),  the  curriculum  of  this  side,  allliough  not  planned 
with  that  immediate  object,  would  prepare  a  boy  for  the  University  equally  with 
that  of  the  classical  side. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  Avliat  is  intended  by  the  terms 
"classical  side"  and  "modern  side,"  aa'c  have  thought  it  useful  to  draAv  up  a  table 
indicating  generally  the  subjects,  and  the  hours  per  Aveek  to  be  allotted  to  them,  in 
the  alternative  courses  for  the  two  highest  forms.  "We  assume  that  twenty-five 
hours  a  Aveek  are  devoted  to  school-AVork.  The  arrangement  of  Avork  for  the  two 
sides  Avould  then  be  somewhat  as  follows  :-r- 

Classical  Side.                                                                 Modern  Side. 

English        ...  ...  five  lioiirs  Englist        ...  ...  five  hours 

Pi-eiR-li  01- Gtrmau  ...  two  li  juis  IModern  languages  ...  four  hours 

JIathcuiatifS  ...  iivo  lours  Mathematics  ...  seven  hours 

Latin            ...  ...  eight  iiours  Latia            ...  ...  five  hours 

Greek          ...  ...  five  hours  Science        ...  ...  four  hours 

In  addition  to  the  aliovc,  drawing  should  bu  taught  on  both  sides  of  the  school  for  two  hours  a  week. 

We  arc  aAA'arc  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  schools  would  be  able,  at  present, 
to  adopt  a  complete  separation  iuto  two  sides,  on  account  of  the  expense 
which  it  Avould  entail ;  and,  ca'cu  if  it  were  otherwise,  Ave  should  not  be 
disposed  to  insist  that  the  above  distribution  should  be  rigidly  followed  in 
every  case.  In  some  schools,  in  order  to  suit  particular  circumstances  of 
stair  or  locality,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  greater  prominence  to  some  subjects 
and  less  prominence  to  others  than  Ave  have  assigned  to  them ;  and  in  every 
school  the  headmaster  ought  to  have  poAver  to  excuse  individual  boys,  whose 
parents  or  guardians  Avish  it,  from  attendance  on  particular  classes.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  done  in  existing  circumstances  is,  tli.it  each  school  should 
elect  one  of  these  sides  as  its  chief  aim,  and  arrange  for  meeting  any  demand  for 
the  other  as  necessity  exists  and  funds  alloAV. 

To  a  great  extent  this  appears  to  be  the  plan  on  which  the  existing  schools 
are  Avorking.  Thus,  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  and  the  Dunedin 
i5oys'  High  School  have  been  arranged  on  a  ))lan  which  approximates  to  what  we 
have  set  down  as  the  )uodern  side.  In  Auckland  College,  however,  there  is  no 
provision  at  present  for  teaching  science  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Greek  has  just 
been  reintroduced  as  a  voluntary  subject  in  the  highest  class.  In  both  institu- 
tions the  tinie  alloAved  for  school-work  is  twenty-live  hours  a  week.  Nelson 
Collcsje,  Wellinston  College,  and  Clirist's  Collcije  Grammar  School  foUoAV  more 
closely  the  course  set  down  for  the  classical  side.  In  Nelson  College,  howe\'er, 
Greek  appears  to  be  taught  as  an  alternative  subject  with  English,  aud  twenty-six 
hours  a  week  are  allotted  to  school-work.  In  ^A'cllington  College,  also,  a  bifurca- 
tion exists  to  the  extent  that  Greek  is  made  alternative  with  German.     To  Latin 
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ton  liours  n  \vo(>lc  nro  assii,'iu!(l — a  very  libcrftl  nllowanco  even  for  the  classical 
sido — whilst  only  Iwo  hours  nn>  asstf>;iic(l  to  (ircik.  'I'lu;  Hcliool-work  ofoiipics 
t\vonfy-cii;li(  hniii's  a  week.  In  Christ's  Collci^c  (iraniniar  Scrlionl,  tin;  curriculum 
inchuh's  no  I't'wtn'  than  six  siilijccls  hcsidcs  diviuily.  it  there  is  a  sudicicnt  staff 
to  tcacii  all  tiicso  suhjccts  cllicicntly,  it  would  prohahly  he  an  iniprovcment  to 
allow  niorc  option;  at  jircsmt  the  only  o])ti()n  allowed  is  iu  the  ea.se  of  sonu; 
boys  uho  learn  CJernian  instead  of  Creek.  J  I"  hoys  who  lake  Ureek  were  not  also 
required  (o  learn  Sei(Miee,  a  I'uller  allowance  of  time?  could  he  Ljiven  to  hoth  thcso 
suhjcels.  in  iv  school  in  which  (ireek  is  taut^ht  to  almost  all  the  hoys  in  the 
upper  forms,  w'c  think  (hat  the  four  or  five  hours  a  week  allowed  to  Latin  in 
thcso  forms  is  too  li(tl(>.  The  entire  curriculum  occupi(>s  twenty-six  hours  a 
week,  two  of  which  are  allotted  to  divinitv. 

Tn  the  three  schools  last  referred  to  the  study  of  Latin  is  compulsory 
Ihroiii^hont  the  course,  while  in  the  Auckland  CoUeije  and  Cirammar  School  and 
the  Dunedin  lliiih  School,  although  recommended  and  encouraged,  it  is  not 
in  all  cases  enforced.  Li  these  latter  institutions  the  school  authorities 
appear  to  have  made  some  concession  to  a  feeling,  assumed  to  prevail  among 
some  classes  of  the  community,  averse  to  the  recognition  of  (dassical  studies 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education.  AVe  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  present  position  of  education,  no  other  subject  can  be  found  ■whicli 
is  ca])ablc  of  fdling  satisfactorily  the  place  now  assigned  to  Latin  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  secondary  school.  -Wc  base  this  opinion  not  only  upon  the 
admitted  superiority  of  Latin  over  any  of  tlic  modern  languages  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  discipline  (especially  when  taught  with  the  ability  and  thoroughness 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  good  schools),  but  also  upon  the  advantage  which 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  confers  upon  the  student  of  English,  Prench,  and  other 
modern  tongues.  Wo  think,  therefore,  that  Latin  ought  to  continue  to  occupy 
a  prominent  ]ilace  in  the  curriculum  of  all  our  secondary  schools,  and  we 
should  be  inclined  to  treat  the  case  of  boys  whose  parents  or  guardians  do  not 
desire  them  to  learn  Latin,  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  oiu-  recommendation 
regarding  s]iecial  exemption  from  certain  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  judicious  for  the  governing  bodies  and  headmasters  of  schools, 
more  especially  in  districts  where  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  study  of  classics  is 
known  to  exist,  not  only  to  grant  exemption  from  attendance  at  the  Latin  classes 
on  sufficient  grounds,  but  also  to  take  care,  in  ari'auging  the  time-table,  to  make  it 
possible  to  substitute  for  Latin  some  other  branch  of  study.  We  feel  assured  that 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  while  tending  to  make  a  school  more  popular,  and  to 
extend  the  area  of  its  usefulness  by  providing  a  valuable  means  of  culture  for 
those  bovs  to  whom  the  studv  of  Latin  niav  be  deemed  unsuitable,  would  not  in 
reality  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  classical  studies. 

In  all  the  schools  there  is  a  nominal  division  into  upper  and  low^er  depart-  Upper  and  lower 
ments ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  teaching  in  the  upper  departments  is  more  specialized  ^^p"'™^'^'^. 
than  in  the  lower,  the  dilierent  subjects  being  assigned  to  separate  masters.  The 
Bovs'  High  School  at  Dunedin,  however,  alibrds  the  onlv  instance  iu  which  a 
sjjecial  examination  is  interposed  betAA^een  the  two  divisions  of  the  school.  This 
examination  has  to  be  passed  by  all  boys  who  desire  to  enter  the  upper  depart- 
ment, whether  they  have  been  sent  up  from  the  lower  department  of  the  school 
or  come  from  other  schools.  The  standard  of  the  examination  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  Sixth  Standard  of  the  primary-school  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  Latin,  or  mathematics,  or  French.  As  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  are  of  interest,  we 
here  quote  the  paragraphs  of  the  report  of  the  Otago  High  School  Commission, 
1873,  in  which  this  arrangement  is  recommended  :  — 

"  There  are  two  considerations  vrhich  have  chiefly  weighed  Avith  us  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  entrance-test  [to  the  lower  school]  should  no 
longer  be  insisted  on.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  standard 
of  qualification,  or  any  other  which  could  be  reasonably  exacted  from  pupils  at 
the  proper  age  for  entering  the  lower  division,  is  quite  valueless  as  a  test  either  of 
diligence  or  of  fitness  for  reeeivina-  a  higher  education.  An  examination  fitted  to 
test  these  qualities  can  only  come  at  a  later  stage ;  and  we  have  therefore  placed  it 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  upper  department  of  the  school.  The  second  consideration 
is  that  tlio  lower  division  of  the  school  would  probably  prove  to  be  wholly  sclf- 
supportini:^,  or  at  all  events  the  cost  would  not  be  tjreater  to  the  Government  than 
the  education  of  the  same  number  of  pupils  at  any  of  the  district  schools.  Prom 
calculations  based  on  data  in  our  possession,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that, 
even  under  existing  circumstances,  the  lower  forms  in  the  High  School  are  not 
far  from  being  self-supporting ;  and  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that,  if  our 
rceommondations  are  properly  carried  out,  the  proposed  lower  department  of 
the  school  will  not  be  long  in  fully  attaining  to  this  desirable  position.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  the  greater  relative  expense  of  providing  the  requisite 
teaching-power  for  the  upper  forms  ■which  renders  the  High  School,  as  a  whole,  so 
costly  to  the  Government  in  comparison  with  the  juimber  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. It  is  evident  that  if  the  ])roposed  lower  division  can  be  shown  to  be  wholly 
or  almost  self-supporting,  it  dis])oses  of  the  objection  that  may  be  urged  against 
the  maintenance  at  the  public  expense  of  a  separate  school  department  in  which 
a  jiortiou  of  the  instruction  imparted  is  almost  of  the  same  kind  as  that  provided 
in  the  upper  classes  of  the  ordinary  district  school. 

"  Tiie  division  of  the  High  School  into  upper  and  lower  departments,  separated 
by  a  strict  examination,  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  for  the  better  organization  of  the  English  middle- 
class  schools.  The  main  object  which  the  English  Commissioners  had  in  view 
in  recomniending  an  examination  at  this  stage,  was  to  secure  that  the  more  ele- 
mentary work  done  in  the  lower  forms  should  l^e  thoroughly  mastered  before  the 
boys  were  promoted  to  the  upper  forms  of  the  school.  This  object  is,  of  course, 
as  much  entitled  to  consideration  here  as  in  England.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  other  reasons,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  province  and 
colony,  which  render  it  desirable  to  place  a  somewhat  strict  examination  at  the 
entrance  to  the  upper  division  of  the  school.  Believing,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  the  cost  of  the  upper  school  must  bo  defrayed  to  some  extent  from 
the  public  revenue,  or  from  the  proceeds  of  public  endowments,  and  that  the 
education  which  it  imparts  must  continue  to  be  a  comparatively  expensive  one, 
we  consider  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  guard  the  entrance  to  it  by  such  an 
examination  as  shall  guarantee  the  diligence  of  the  candidates  for  admission,  and 
their  fitness  for  receiving  a  higher  culture.  Besides  the  beneficial  effects  which 
such  an  examination  would  have  on  the  school  itself,  it  might  also  be  expected  to 
exercise  a  stimulating  influence  on  the  district  schools  throughout  the  country, 
whose  best  pupils  would  no  doubt  in  many  cases  proceed  to  the  High  School  to 
finish  their  education,  or  to  prepare  for  entering  the  University." 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  extract  that  the  institution  of  an  exami- 
nation at  the  entrance  of  the  upper  department  of  the  school  was  intended  to 
serve  a  twofold  purpose — in  the  first  place,  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  both  the 
divisions  of  the  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  seciu-e  that  the  true  aims  of  the  school 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  any  social  class.  "Without  desiring  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  a  matter  which  shoiUd  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
governing  bodies,  we  think  it  useful  to  point  out  that,  in  the  event  of  oiu" 
proposals  for  the  extension  of  secondary  instruction  by  means  of  extra  classes  in 
the  primary  schools  being  carried  into  effect,  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been 
adopted  at  Duuedin  Avould  tend  to  consolidate  our  educational  system  by  facilitating 
the  passage  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  schools.  A  boy  would  then  be 
able,  after  taking  the  full  course  of  a  primary  school,  to  ])ass  directly,  at  the  age 
of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  into  the  upper  department  of  the  secondary  school;  so 
that  this  department — which  forms  the  true  high  school — would  be  brought  into 
almost  as  close  relations  with  the  primary-school  system  as  with  its  own  lower 
department. 

DiTision  of  tho  The  division  of  the  school-year  and  the  arrangements  as  to  holidays  arc  by 

quwters°or  torme.  110  mcaus  uniforui  throughout  the  colony.  In  the  schools  at  Auckland,  Nelson, 
and  Duuediu  the  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  between  ten  and  eleven 
weeks  each ;  in  the  schools  at  Christchurch  it  is  divided  into  three  terms  of 
thirteen  weeks  each;  and  in  "Wellington  College  into  three  terms  of  between 
fom-teeu  and  fifteen  Avceks  each.     In  most  of  the  schools  from  nine  to  eleven 
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weeks  (ill  Clirislrlmicli  (liiiliTii  uih^Ivh)  diiriiii;  tlio  y«'.ar  arc  allowed  for  Iiolidays, 
Til  :ill  Hie  selionls  tin-  ioiii;-  linlidiiy  ocelli's  at  iiiidsiiiiimiT,  and  il  i"iiiu;es  lielweeri 
si\  and  cIl;!!!  \ve<'ks  in  ii'iii:;!!!.  We  iiasc  asccrt;iiii''d  tjic  opinions  of  Hie  licad- 
mastei's  and  ollici'  w  iluosscs  on  Hie  (|iic^Hi)n  of  Hie  division  of  the  school-ycnr, 
and  liiid  HkiI  Hie  lialMiice  oC  e\  idmee  is  in  favour  of  Hie  division  iiilo  Hiree  leriiis 
rallier  Hian  into  (iiiarlcrs.  We  HiiiiU,  ii'iwevcr,  Hial  Hie  decision  of  Hiis  point 
sliDiild  rest  wlHi  the  <?ovi!niiiii;'  liodii-s  ol"  Hie  various  institutions,  as  they  are  best 
aeciuainted  willi  local  eireiiinstances  and  feelings  wliieli  ina\  allect  Hicir  de(!ision. 

'riie  extent  ol'  {\\i\  aecoinnioihit ion  provided  for  lioardcrs  varies  eoiisidcrahly  Accommodation 
at  dilf<'r(>ii(  places,  hciiiL;-  naturally  rfi;iil;ited  hy  Hie  dciiiiind  which  has  existed, '''"■bottrdcT.. 
and  the  ainonnl  of  funds  proeurahic  for  this  purpose.  The  arran icemen ts  also 
dilVcr  materially  in  respect  of  the  decree  of  responsihility  undertaken  hy  Hie 
governini;'  hodics  (if  the  schools.  At  Aii(d<laiid  Collcn'e  mihI  (iianiiiiar  School  and 
at  the  Christchurch  (lirls'  lli^-li  School  no  provision  for  lioarders  has  yet  been 
inad(\  'riH>  li(>adinasfer  of  the  Wellinti'ton  Collei^'c  and  Hie  lady-priiuripal  of  the 
Duiiedin  (iirls'  Iliuli  School  have  heen  provided  wiHi  houses  capahle  of  receiving 
tM'onty-eii;lit  and  thirty  boarcUn's  rcs])cetively,  who  jiay  a  fee  of  50  [guineas  per 
annuni.  At  the  Auckland  (lirls'  llii^'h  School  there  is  a  similar  arrani^'cment,  but 
the  acconmiodation  provided  is  less  ample,  and  the  hoardinj^'-fee  is  £50.  At 
Christ's  Colleti'e  tirammar  School  three  boardinij-houses  have  been  built  by  the 
governing-  liody  on  th(>  school-grounds,  and  are  occupied  by  the  headmaster,  the 
classical  master,  and  the  assistant  classical  master.  These  houses  afford  accom- 
modation for  eighty  boarders,  and  the  boarding-fee  is  50  guineas.  The  private 
resid(Mice  of  the  present  bursar  of  the  College  has  also  been  sanctioned  by  the 
governing  body  as  a  boarding-house,  and  the  fee  cdiarged  is  from  10  to  4-5  guineas, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  At  Nelson  College  boarding  accommodation 
has  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  governors,  who  also  collect  the  boarding- 
fees.  The  fee  for  boarders  is  £50  per  annum ;  but  there  is  a  remission  of  £10  in 
the  case  of  boys  belonging  to  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough. 
The  charge  of  the  boarders  is  given  to  tlie  second  master;  and,  as  he  is  paid  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  t'lO  for  each  boarder,  a  small  profit  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
governing  body.  At  the  Dunedin  Boys'  Iligh  School  the  whole  cost  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  boarding  arrangements  are  undertaken  by  the  governing  body.  The 
supervision  is  intrusted  to  one  of  the  under-masters  of  the  school,  who  on  that 
account  is  not  required  to  teach  during  more  than  three  hours  each  day.  He 
receives  a  fixed  salary  and  an  eighth  part  of  tht;  fees  paid  by  the  boarders.  The 
boarding-house  has  accommodation  for  fortv  pupils,  and  the  charge  for  hoard 
is  £40. 

It  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  the  relative  advantages 
of  these  ditferent  arrangements,  since  some  of  them  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  a  sulficiently  long  experience.  We  hold,  however,  a  decided  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable  to  make  arrangements  in  some  form  for  the  hoarding  of  pupils,  pro- 
vided that  this  can  be  done  without  encroaching  on  the  funds  which  are  requisite 
for  rendering  the  teaching  efficient  and  the  course  complete.  "We  think  also  that, 
although  the  headmaster  ought  to  be  provided  Avith  an  official  residence,  he  should 
not  as  a  rule  be  required  to  take  boarders,  his  responsibilities  being  sufficiently 
heavy  without  this  charge ;  and  that  the  boarding-house  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  school-buildings. 

The  remuneration  paid  to  the  headmasters  of  the  chief  boys'  schools,  although  Salaries. 
derived  from  different  sources,  does  not  appear  to  vary  greatly  in  amount.  The  salary 
of  the  headmaster  of  Auckland  College  is  a  fixed  sum  of  £700.  The  principal  of 
"Wellington  College  has  a  fixed  salary  of  £500,  a  capitation  allowance  of  £1,  and  a 
house  with  accommodation  for  twenty-eight  boarders.  The  principal  of  Nelson 
College  has  a  salary  of  £500,  a  capitation  allowance  of  £2,  and  an  allowance  of 
£84  for  rent.  In  Christ's  College  Grammar  School  the  headmaster  has  a  salary 
of  £150  and  a  house  with  accommodation  for  thirty  boarders.  In  the  Dunedin 
Boys'  High  School  the  rector's  salary  is  £620,  with  a  cai^itation  allowance  of  £1.  In 
the  case  of  the  girls'  schools  the  remuneration  paid  to  the  head  teachers  is  on  a 
3— H.  1. 
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somewhat  lower  scale.  The  headmaster  of  the  Auekland  Girls'  Ilii^'h  School  has  a 
salary  of  €500  and  a  house  with  aeeommodatioii  for  seventeen  boarders.  The 
lady-principal  of  the  Christchurch  Girls'  High  School  has  a  salary  of  £100,  a 
capitation  allowance  of  5s.,  and  an  allowance  of  £50  for  rent ;  and  the  lady- 
principal  of  the  Uunedin  Girls'  High  School  has  a  salary  of  £275,  a  capitation^ 
allowance  of  £1,  and  a  house  with  accommodation  for  thirty  hoarders.  The  ■ 
members  of  the  regular  staffs  of  the  schools  receive!  in  the  gi-eat  majority  of  cases 
fixed  salaries,  wliich  range  in  the  boys'  schools  from  £525  to  £150,  and  in  the 
girls'  schools  from  about  £400  to  £50.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  where  under- 
masters  have  the  charge  of  linardiug-houses,  their  whole  emoluments  may  be 
greater  than  the  higliest  sum  al)ove  specified. 

ParncU  Grammai-  ^Vc  havc  iiot  includcd  the  Paruell  Grammar  School  in  our  discussion  of  the 

School.  financial  position  and  organization  of  the  secondary  schools,  because,  although,  as 

of  pS'Io'!"'  ""  institution  affiliated  to  the  University,  it  falls  Avithin  the  scope  of  our  Commis- 
Appx./p.  35. '  sion,  it  has  never  received  either  endowment  or  subsidy  from  the  public  estate. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  tlic  Board  of  Governors  of  St.  John's  College, 
which  consists  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Auckland  and  live  representatives  of  the  other 
dioceses  in  IS'ew  Z(>aland,  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  nominating  one  representa- 
tive. The  school  consists  of  three  classes,  with  two  divisions  in  each  class  both  for 
classics  and  mntheniati<;s ;  and  there  are  three  masters,  besides  visiting  masters  for 
botany  and  for  drawing.  Tin;  average  attendance  for  1878  was  seventy-three. 
The  governing  body  commits  the  entire  administration  of  the  school  to  the  head- 
master, who  engages  and  pays  the  subordinate  masters. 

The  remaining  schools  which  can  come  under  the  designation  of  secondary 
schools  are  either  small  or  have  been  very  recently  opened,  and  consequently 
Napier  Trust  require  only  a  brief  notice,  'j'he  endowment  of  the  Napier  Trust  Scliool  consists 
int°Be  A  X  °^  ^^^'^  sections  of  land  in  the  centre  of  Napier,  originally  purchased  for  a  public 
p"48.  *^''  ^^^"  school  with  money  raised  by  public  subscription  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  town.  The  late  Provincial  Government  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  trustees 
at  a  nominjil  price  a  piece  of  land  on  which  school  buildings  were  erected  out  of 
the  accumulated  rents  of  the  estate.  The  staff  for  the  boys'  school  consists  of  two 
teachers  and  a  visiting  drawing-master.  The  average  attendance  for  1879  was 
forty-three.  There  are  four  forms,  some  of  which  are  subdivided,  and  the  course 
of  study  embraces  the  subjects  of  an  ordinaiy  English  education,  with  the 
elements  of  classics  and  mathematics.  The  headmaster  accommodates  nine 
boarders  in  his  house,  and  the  charge  for  board  is  £30  per  annum.  The  head- 
master's salary  is  £00  per  annum,  with  a  share  of  the  school  fees,  this  share 
amounting  in  1878  to  about  £200.  The  girls'  school  under  this  trust  has  been 
discontinued. 

Wanganui  The  Wangauui  Industrial  School,  wliich  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  is  open 

int^Rc"^  A  "x  ^'^  ^^'^^^^  races,  is  governed  by  trustees  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  General 

p'.'os.  ^^''    ^^^''  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England.     There  are  two  masters,  and  the  course  of  study 

comprises  the  ordinary  branches  of  English  instniction  as  well  as  classics  and 

mathematics.     The  average  attendance  for  the  fii'st  half  of  1870  was  thirty. 

Souibiand  High  The  Southland  High  School  was  constituted  under  an  Act  of  the  General 

School.  Assembly  in  1877.     Its  governing  body  consists  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  are 

p"56. "''''  '^'''"'''  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  two  appointed  l\v  the  Southland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  fifth  being  the  Mayor  of  Invercargill.  The  school  (for  girls  only  at 
present)  was  opened  on  10th  February,  1879,  with  fifty-seven  pupils."  There'are 
three  teachers. 

Timaru  Higii  The  Timaru  High  School  was  constituted  under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 

Schooi.  y^ij  -^  1S78.     Its  govei'ning  body  consists  of  seven  persons,  one  of  whom  is  the 

Mayor  of  Timaru,  one  is  nominated  by  the  County  Council  of  Geraldine,  one  by  the 
County  Council  of  Waimate,  two  by  the  Governor,  and  two  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  South  Canterbury.  T\w  boys'  and  the  girls'  departments  are  for  the 
present  to  be  taught  by  the  same  staff,  under  the  control  of  the  rector.  The 
staff  consists  of  rector,  second  master,  and  lady-superintendent.  The  school  has 
been  open  only  a  few  weeks. 
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^,^'c  hiiv(>  already  sliow II   llial    IIk?  iiicoincs  of  scwcral  of  iIic  most,  impordiiil,  ininm-icnry  of 
schools  ail'  iiia(lc(iiialc  for  llicir  iiiaiiitcnancc,  and  with  ii  view  lo  phicintf  1  hem  in  a  '"'^'"k  p«»»nion 
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luoic  sal  islacton'  position  liavc  rccoiiiiiiciKlcd  that  IIk?  i,'ovi'nini:^  hodios  slioiild  h(' 
ciiipowcrcd  lo  sell  llicir  reserves,  and  iincsl  the  proceeds  to  the  hesl  ad vanta'^c. 
In  the  eas(^  of  smne  of  the  s<diools,  however,  wo  fear  that  this  power  will  not  he 
sullieieiil  lo  render  Ihi'in  atonee  independent,  of  exlrani-ous  aid.  'I'lie  reserves  of 
the  Aiudvland  (iirls'  llii;h  Scdiool  have  not  yt't  heen  sp(!C'i(i<'d,  and  it  is  possihle 
that  they  may  not  for  some  time  produce  a  siiitahle  n'venue.  The  s(diool,  thnre- 
I'orc,  will  rc(piirc  an  animal  vole-in-aid  milil  the  income  from  its  eiidowments  is 
lari;v  enoiiL:;h  to  make  up  the  dilhnvncc  helween  tlu;  amount  of  the  fees  and  the* 
current  (>X|)enditiire.  'The  reserves  of  tin;  Christclmreh  Girls'  School  were,  from 
I  ho  lirsl  open  for  sale,  hut  a  portion  of  Ihcm  has  not  yet,  hoeii  sold,  and  yiidds  no 
revenue.  Wo  suu;i^est  that  the  proportion  of  revenue  from  .secondary-school 
reserves  which  is  due  to  North  Canlerhiiry  may  properly  lie  .ipplicd  to  supplc- 
m(>iil  the  income  of  this  school.  The  authorities  of  \\'ellinj:^ton  Collej^e  hold  an 
endowment  applicahle  to  the  purposes  of  a  yirls'  hii>'h  school.  This  endowment, 
however,  produces  no  revenue;  so  that  all  that  can  he  done  at  present  is  to 
maintain  special  classes  for  iijirls,  ojicn  durint;'  two  hours  (^ach  day,  the  instruction 
hoinu;  s^iven  hy  the  ordinary  stalF  of  Wellington  Coll('i>-e.  The  proposed  power  to 
deal  with  the  reserve's  would  go  far  towards  enahling  the  Collegi;  juithorities  to 
make  more  satisfactory  arrangements ;  hut  in  the  meantime  an  annual  grant  will 
he  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  hoys'  school.  The 
Thames  High  School  J3oard  is  ahout  to  open  a  school  under  conditions  which  will 
render  it  necessary  for  the  Governm(>nt  to  furnish  an  annual  suhsidy  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  endowment,  consisting  of  land  to  the  value  of  £10,000  out  of  the  Te 
Arolia  Block,  is  not  yet  availahle.  A  vote  of  £1,500  has  already  heen  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  a  site,  huildings,  and  furniture.  A  headmaster  and  a  mistress, 
whose  salaries  amount  to  £000,  have  heen  appointed.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
must  he  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  the  projiortion  of 
revenue  from  secondary-school  reserves  applicahle  to  the  maiiiteuance  of  the 
school  heiug  very  small.  It  would  requu-e  sixty  oujoils  paying  £10  a  year  each 
to  make  up  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  already  appointed ; 
and  it  is  ohvious  that  two  teachers  could  not  efficiently  instruct  sixty  pupils  of 
hoth  sexes  in  all  the  suhjects  of  secondary  education.  The  case  of  this  school  is 
an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  independently  of  the  income  to  he  derived  from  fees,  leaving  the 
fees  to  supply  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  and  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  AA^hich  have  heen  mentioned,  some  proAision,  not  New  schools 
in  cveiy  case  sufficient,  has  heen  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  ^gqi^^ed^  *"" 
of  liigh  schools  at  Oamaru  (Waitaki  High  School),  Ashburtou,  Wanganui,  Xew 
Plymouth,  and  Whangarei.  "We  believe  that  if  power  were  given  to  the  South- 
land High  School  Board  to  deal  with  its  reserves  as  we  have  recommended,  it 
Avould  be  placed  in  a  position  to  open  a  boys'  high  school  at  Invercargill  in 
addition  to  the  girls'  school  AA^hich  is  noAV  in  operation.  Owing  to  the  recent 
large  accession  to  the  number  of  high  schools  it  does  not  appear  that  many  places 
remain  Avhere  such  schools  are  urgently  needed.  At  Xelson,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  pressing  Avant  of  a  high  school  for  girls.  The  school  ought  to  receiA'e  an 
endoA\-ment  in  land,  and  might  for  a  time  he  aided  by  an  annual  A-ote,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Auckland  Girls'  High  School.  It  might  advantageously  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  governors  of  Nelson  College.  The  population  of  West- 
land,  also,  considered  in  connection  with  its  geographical  isolation,  would  warrant 
the  institution  of  a  high  school  at  Hokitika ;  and  the  income  from  secondary- 
school  reserves  in  the  district  Avould  suffice  for  its  maintenance. 

Although,  there  is  no  present  need  for  any  considerable  extension   of  the  General  proposals 
secondary-school  system,  it  must  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  several  fof  establishment 
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small    centres  or   population    m   jNew  Zealand    become   larger,    a    demand   Aviil  of  new  schools, 
naturally  arise  in  them  for  the  foundation  of  ncAv  high,  schools.     As  a  rule,  Avhen 
a  town  and  suburbs  contain  a  settled  population  of  about  5,000  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  establish  a  high  school  there  ;  and  in  some  circumstances  CA'en  a  smaller 
population  than  5,000  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  supplied  Avitli  the  means 
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of  secondary  cducalion.  It  can  1)0  of  no  public  advantage  to  set  up  schools 
professing  to  supply  secondary  education,  but  not  provided  with  a  staff  sufficieut 
to  render  suitable  classification  po.ssible.  In  the  English  subjects  tlie  trainin"- 
given  would  not  be  equal  to  that  given  in  the  primary  schools,  while  in  the 
branches  of  secondary  education  the  work  done  would  l)e  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
dassilication  necessary  in  a  high  school  is  hardly  possible  unless  at  least  iivo  classes 
can  be  inainiained,  with  as  many  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  whei'c  the  population 
is  small  the  salaries  of  the  headmaster  and  the  assistants  need  not  be  so  high  as 
in  large  towns.  If  the  Government  provide  in  each  case  a  site  of  from  two  to  ten 
acres,  and  an  endowment  in  land  of  the  annual  value  of  £G00  or  £800,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  a  headmaster  and  a  lady  assistant,  the  fees  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  governing  body  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  requisite  number  of  assi.stant 
teachers.  The  increasing  vaUu;  of  land,  and  the  incn^asing  revenue  from  fees, 
may  be  depended  upon  to  provide  for  the  better  payment  of  the  teachers,  for 
additions  to  the  staff,  and  ultimately  for  the  separation  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
schools.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
original  expense  of  the  buildings  should  be  defrayed  by  public  subscription  or 
private  donation ;  and  preference  might  well  be  given  by  the  Government  to  dis- 
tricts where  the  desire  of  the  people  for  the  education  of  their  children  was 
expressed  in  such  a  form.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  headmaster  should  always 
be  a  graduate  of  some  University.  We  also  think  that,  where  it  is  j)racticable,  it 
Avould  be  advantageous  to  make  provision  for  allowing,  or  for  compelling,  the 
headmaster  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  fifteen  years'  service,  or  on  two-thirds  of 
his  salary  after  twenty  years'  service.  A  similar  proi-ision  might  well  be  intro- 
duced into  agreements  made  with  professors  of  the  University  colleges.  The 
governing  bodies  of  the  schools  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  represent  various 
interests.  They  should  include  in  each  case  members  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  or  by  the  Council  of  a  neigh- 
bouring University  college,  and  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  district.  The 
municipal  Council,  and  the  Council  or  Councils  of  the  adjaccmt  county  or  counties, 
ought  also  to  elect  one  or  more  members.  We  think  that  representation  of  these 
bodies  is  preferable  to  any  ex-officio  membership. 

While  recommending  a  general  form  of  constitution  for  new  high  schools  we 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  constitution  of  the  governinf;  bodies  of 
existing  schools  to  one  model.  Regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  these  institutions ;  and  substantial  advantages  may  arise 
from  differences  produced  by  such  circumstances.  As  an  illustration  we  may 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  Boys'  High  School  at  Christ  church,  which  is  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Canterbury  College.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  such  a 
connection  between  a  UniAersity  college  and  a  grammar  school  is  generally 
desirable,  but  we  believe  that  in  this  instance  one  important  result  will  be 
gained.  The  governors  will  be  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  the 
school,  to  encourage  the  boys  to  remain  long  enough  to  enable  the  sixth  form 
to  sustain  comparison  with  the  sixth  forms  of  the  best  grammar  schools  in  the 
countrv  ;  and  thev  will  also  be  obli"ed  to  show  that  in  the  Collejire  there  is  work 
in  advance  of  all  that  a  grammar  school  can  be  ex2)octed  to  do,  and  fit  to  engage 
the  time  and  the  energies  of  young  men  for  thn-e  or  four  years  after  leaving 
school.  In  this  Avay  a  useful  illustration  will  be  afforded  of  the  difference  between 
s'rammar-school  and  Universitv  work. 

O  t, 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  judgment  with  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  secondai'y  schools.  The  only  means  that  have  hitherto  existed  of  an'iving 
at  any  conclusion  on  this  point  have  been  furnished  by  the  periodical  school  ex- 
aminations, the  Civil  Ser^^[ce  examinations,  and  the  examinations  for  junior 
scholarships  in  the  University.  The  great  difficulty  of  ol)taining  comjietent 
independent  examiners  has  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  the  ordinary  school 
examinations  as  a  test  of  school  work.  The  headmaster  of  Christ's  College 
Grammar  School  pointedly  alludes  to  this  difficulty ;  and  in  the  case  of  Nelson 
College  the  evidence  shows  that  one  gentleman  has  been  the  examiner  in  all  the 
branches  of  study  for  a  number  of  years.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot  regard 
these  examinations  as  satisfactory,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  general  system  of 
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oxiiiiiiiiiil it'll  would  prmiiuli'  I  he  I'llicicucy  ol  llic  Hccoiidary  schools,  and  tlint  sucli 
a  sysloin  oiii^lit  lo  lu'  csliihlislicd.     'I'lic  cvidciuH!  on  this  siilijfct  is  generally  in 
fiivoiir  of  iiilrustiiiu:   Hu"  cxainiiKitions  to   Ilic  I'nivcrsilyof  New  Zi-alaiid  ;   lint  it 
may  l)i>  tloidili-d  wlicllicr  tiic  I 'iii\  crsit  y,  as  at  present  eonstilntcd,  is  well  (jiialilied 
to    initiate   and    cany  out     tlie    arranu,oinents   necessary   lor   liiis  work.      \V(!   re- OoTemmfni 
conniKMid,  tlierelore,  tlial    llie  secondary   sclmols   slioidd    i)e   ren-niarlv   inspected'""'""^'""'"'* 
and  examined    under  tlie  antlionty  ol   t lie  M mister  ol    l'i<liical.ion  ;  and  that    t he  re.-ommoii(ic<l. 
University  S(>nate  should  lie  eiue^titiited  a  Council  of  Advice  to  the  Miiiist.ei-  with 
rei^ard    not    only   to  the   ins|iecl  inn   and   examination   of   the   schools,  hut    to  all 
n)att(>rs  alVeelin^-  secondary  edncation.      An  o|iiiiion   has  heen  expressed  in  lavoiir 
of  the  examiners  uiidi'ilakinu;  the  detailed  examinations  of  all  the  classes  at  the 
end  of  the  school-year;   Init  the  necessity  lor  holding'  all  the  examinations  in  tin; 
ciosiui;'  weeks  of  the  scission,  andliie  limited  mnnher  of  examiners  availahle,  seem 
to  render  this  arrangement  imprac^ticahle.     Wo  think,  however,  that  an  examina- 
tion on  a  more  limited  scale,  in  which  a  selection  hoth  of  classes  and  of  ])ortif)ns 
of  snhjccts  might  lie  made  hy  tii(>  ("xamiiun's,  woidd  form  a  satisfactory  l)asis  for  a 
report  on  the  iijeneral  condition  of  the  schools.     AVith  rci-'ard  to  the  Civil  Service  cirii  Sciricc 
examinations,    the   character   of   tlie   ])a])ers,   comhined   with    tlu!   low   minimnm  "''"'°''*'°'"- 
re([uired   for  passing,  has  in  our  judgment  rendered  Ihcse  examinations  valueless 
as  a  test  of  secondary-schcol  Avork.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  several  of  the 
secondary  schools  look  njion  success  in  these  examinations  as  the  principal  aim  of 
their  most  advanced  pupils. 

The  junior  scholarship  examinations  do  afford  a  valuahle  means  of  ascertain- university  junior 
ing  the  quality  of  the  b(>st  work  done  in  the  schools.     The  first  examination  for  ^"^"^o'?"^!? 
junior   seliolarslups   took    place   m    May,   lo/O;   but   lor   tour   years  previously  a  test  of  the 
scholarshii)  examinations  had  heen  annnallv  held,  the  candidates  for  the  most  *"?"^°''y  "^ ""' 
■[)art  coining  from  secondary  schools  aililiated  to  the  University.     So  far  as  these 
earlier  scholarships  are  concerned,  the  examinations  did  not  furnish  a  sulfieient 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  schools ;    chiefly  because  the  examinations  in  lan- 
guages   were    upon    prescribed    portions    of  authors    carefully    prepared    before- 
hand, and  in  science  a  very  meagre    acquaintance  with    elementary  text-books 
was  all  that  was  required.     The   examinations,  in  fact,  though  they   furnished 
evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  memory  applied  to  a  limited  range  of  work,  afforded 
little  or  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  junior  scholarship  examinations  have  been 
held,  there  have  been  only  twelve  junior  scholars  elected  out  of  101  candidates; 
while  in  the  examinations  of  the  previous  four  years,  out  of  10(3  candidates  forty- 
four  Avere  successful.  It  might  be  thought,  and  several  witnesses  seem  to  have 
been  under  the  impression,  that  the  examinations  during  the  three  years  from 
1876  to  1879  have  been  unduly  severe.  Judging,  however,  from  the  reports  of 
the  examiners,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  The  classical  examiners 
for  187(5  state  that  the  papers  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  "not  of  undue  difficulty,  int.  Sep.,  Appx., 
and  ought  to  have  been  Avithiu  the  reach  of  a  candidate,  say,  of  sixteen  years  of  p-  ^^■ 
age  Avho  has  studied  Latin  or  Greek  as  a  language;"  and  yet  "the  candidate 
Avho  stood  highest  fiiiled  to  obtain  even  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  marks." 
The  examiner  for  1877-78  says  :  "  The  papers  are,  I  belieA-e,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  lut.  Sep.,  Appi., 
the  same  character  as  would  be  set  at  an  examhiation  for  an  open  scholarship  with  ?•  ''^• 
hmitation  of  age  at  an  Oxford  college.  Only  one  candidate  has  shoAvn  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  at  all  approaching  what  would  be  required  for  success  in  such  a 
competition."  The  results  of  the  examination  for  1879  seem  to  show  that  some 
improvement  had  taken  place ;  but  the  examiner  for  that  year,  who  was  also  the 
examiner  for  1877-78,  says  :  "  The  Latin  composition  sent  in  by  the  candidates  for  ibid.,  p.  78. 
junior  scholarships  Avas,  almost  Avithout  exception,  of  a  very  inferior  quality."  In 
other  subjects  the  examiners  do  not  make  any  remarks  calling  for  special  notice ; 
but  it  would  seem  from  the  aAvards  that  the  work  in  other  subjects,  especially  in 
mathematics,  was  more  satisfactory.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  deficiencies  in 
our  secondary-school  instruction  Avhich  haAC  been  brought  to  light  by  these 
examinations  will  gradually  be  remedied.  They  are  such  as  would  naturally  be 
encouraged  by  the  style  of  examinations  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  University,  and  they  will  naturally  disappear  under  the  influence  of  sounder 
j^.iethods  of  instruction  and  examination. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  hero  that  a  st  liolarship  scheme,  unless  it  he 
wisely  devised  and  judieiously  applied,  may  be  productive  of  injurious,  instead  of 
beneficial,  oflects  ui)oii  tlie  coin-se  of  studies  in  the  seliools  wliieh  ])n'pare  lor  the 
Universily.  In  the  lirst  place,  if  the  competition  extend  ov('r  too  wide  a  range  of 
sul)jects,  there  will  bt;  a  t(.'ndency  to  foster  superficiality  rather  tlian  thoroughness 
of  altMinnient.s,  and  a  temptation  will  1)e  ])res('nted  to  the  seliools  to  burden  their 
curriculum  with  a  variety  of  subjects  which  cannot  possibly  be  mastered  by  the 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scholarships  be  offered  for  excellence  in  an 
unduly  restricted  numl)er  of  subjects,  the  opposite  danger  will  arise,  that  candi- 
dates will  neglect  all  the  branches  of  study  excepting  the  one  or  two  subjects 
in  which  they  intend  to  present  themselves  for  examination.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  University  course  a  student  may  properly  devote  himself  to  special  studies ; 
but  IIk;  aim  of  a  secondary  school  should  be,  not  to  encourage  specialization,  but 
to  lay  as  broad  a  foundation  as  is  consistent  with  thoi-oughness  of  work. 

Although  we  are  persuaded  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  administration  of 
tht!  University  scholarship  system  the  Senate  did  not  fully  appreciate  these  con- 
siderations, and  in  consequence  erred  at  different  times  in  both  of  the  directions 
Avhich  have  been  indicated,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point. 
The  regulations  for  the  junior  scholarship  competition  which  were  framed  four 
years  ago,  and  which  have  since  remained  substantially  unaltered,  seem  to  us  to 
follow  a  middle  course,  free  from  the  opposite  objections  which  have  been  adduced. 
A  candidate  is  now  allowed  to  take  u[)  any  number  n(;t  exceeding  five  out  of 
the  eight  subjects  prescribed  for  the  examination,  the  scholarship  being  awarded 
on  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  gained  in  the  subjects  taken  up.  This  limita- 
tion of  the  range  of  the  examination  to  five  subjects — which  as  a  general  rule  is  as 
great  a  number  as  a  boy  can  profitably  study  during  his  course  at  school — is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  sound  learning,  and  to  check  the  tendency  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  some  schools  towards  an  undue  multiplication  of  the  subjects  included  in 
the  curriculum. 

We  havt;  recommended  in  our  interim  report  that  the  minimum  age  for 
matriculation  at  the  University  be  raised  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years.  In  most 
parts  of  New  Zealand  boys  now  leave  school  at  too  early  an  age,  and  this  evil 
is  more  likely  to  become  permanent  if  the  regulation  regarding  admission  to  the 
University  be  not  amc^uded.  Tiie  mind  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  is  too  immature  to 
admit  of  his  carrying  on  bis  studies  in  the  manner  suited  for  a  University  col- 
lege, and  he  is  in  other  respects  unfitted  to  begin  the  comparatively  free  life  of 
the  University.  At  this  age  a  boy  liad  better  be  attending  school,  where  his 
studies  will  be  more  effectively  controlled,  and  his  attention  to  them  more  closely 
enfoi'ced.  In  the  case  of  University  scholars  who  may  be  expected  to  take  up  the 
higher  line  of  study  which  leads  to  Honours  and  other  University  distinctions,  it 
is  of  still  greater  consequence  that  they  should  not  enter  the  University  until  their 
faculties  have  beeoine  relatively  mature.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessary 
to  recommend  that  the  minimum  age  for  holding  a  University  scholarship  should 
be  fixed  higher  than  that  which  we  have  set  down  for  matriculation.  We  have 
arrived  at  tliis  conclusion,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  pro[)er  age  for  entering  the 
University  is  sixteen  years,  but  because  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  consideration 
that  the  effect  of  the  competition  for  scholarships,  as  soon  as  it  acquires  some 
degree  of  intt^nsity,  will  be  to  raise  the  average  age  of  scholars  considerably  above 
the  minimum  fixed  by  the  regulations.  The  Avarden  and  the  headmaster  of 
Christ's  College,  Christehurch,  both  stated  in  their  evidence  that  their  only 
reason  for  desiring  to  retain  for  Christ's  College  the  status  of  an  institution  affiliated 
to  the  University  was  the  low  minimum  age  which  had  been  fixed  for  junior 
scholarships  ;  and  no  doubt  considerable  importance  is  also  attached  to  this  point 
by  the  authorities  of  other  schools. 

The  principal  significance  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  age  for  matriculation 
lies  in  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  secondary  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  University  instruction  on  the  other.  It  is  on  this  distinction  that  the 
proposals  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  University,  as  sketched  in  the  interim 
report  and  the  draft  bill,  are  based.  It  seems  necessary  therefore  to  refer  here 
to  the  relation  which  some  of  the  secondary  schools  have  hitherto  sustained  to 
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Ili(>   I'liivcrsity  "s  .•iMiliali'd  instilufions,  and  to  asHi<;ii  rca-sons  for  our  disripproval 

ol'lli;!!  relation. 

Ill  ls71  (lie  ('iiiiiicil  III"  till'  I'ltivi  rsity  of  New  Zfahmd,  (iiidiiii?  itsolf  frw;  toobj^tof 
dctcniiiiit)  llit>  Umn  llic  InivtMNit  y  slioiild  taki*.  ri-solvi'd  to  invite  ,i[)|)lie:ilions  from  •"'"•i"'"- 
Reliools  or  collegiate  institutions  desirin;^  to  he  alliliated  to  the  lJniv(,'rsity,  aiifl  to 
spend  one  half  of  the  annual  sum  at  its  disposal  (C;{,<)')(>)  in  aidiiej;  tin-  afliliatod 
institutions  to  estahlisli  professorslii])s  or  lectureships.  The  ohjecl  which  the 
Couiu'il  had  in  view  was  "to  stinudalt^  educational  efforts  througliout  the  colony 
aiul  anioui;- all  classes  of  its  eonummity,  and  to  aid  and  direct  those  efforts  in  tin; 
successful  altainnient  of  a  liii;h  staiulanl  of  learnin<;  and  knowledge  of  all 
hranches  of  education." 

I'\)nr  inslitution.s — namely,  Auckland  Coll(\2fe  and  Grammar  School,  Wfd- inftitotioM 
liuii'ton  Collci^e,  Nelson  Colleu;e,  and  the  Canterhury  Collegiate  Union — responded"""""*^- 
to  the  invitation  of  the  University,  and  were  alliliated.  The  first  three  were 
secondary  schools,  the  last  was  an  institution  composed  of  Christ's  College,  the 
Cant(>ri)ury  J\lus(!um,  and  the  Canterhury  Philosophical  Institute.  An  annual 
sum  of  L"{00  was  placed  hy  the  University  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  these  institu- 
tions. \V(>lliugton  College  employed  the  grant  in  establishing  a  Natural  Seieuce 
Lectureship  ;  Auckland  College  employed  part  of  its  grant  for  two  years  in  aid  of 
its  eveniu";  classes  ;  and  Canterhurv  Collegiate  Union  devoted  the  whole  of  its 
grant  to  a  similar  purpose.  Nelson  College  devoted  a  portion  of  the  grant  to 
the  teaching  of  sei(MU'e,  hut  the  greater  part  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
institution. 

The  original  intention  of  the  University  Senate  in  affiliating  these  institutions  Apparent 
seems  to  have  been,  not  to  attach  secondary  schools  as  such  to  the  University,  but  !i"iu^*t'e°°econdar}- 
vather  to  give  a  University  standing  to  the  higher  deparlnients  of  the  schools  in  cases  schools  as  snch. 
Avhere  they  were  able  to  undertake  separate  and  higher  work.  And  this  intention  i"t- Kep.,  End., 
seems  at  tirst  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  affiliated  institutions  themselves. 
For  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  University  Senate  for  1872  we 
lind  that  three  of  these  affiliated  institutions — namely,  Auckland  College  and 
Grammar  School,  "Wellington  College,  and  the  Canterbury  Collegiate  Union — 
proposed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Senate  by  the  institution  of  separate 
evening  classes.  But  this  intention  of  separating  the  higher  or  University 
departments  of  the  schools  seems  to  have  been  soon  abandoned  both  by  the 
Universicj'  Senate  and  by  the  affiliated  institutions.  In  the  case  of  Parnell 
Grammar  School,  which  was  affiliated  in  1875,  there  never  has  been  any  attempt 
to  sei)arute  University  from  school  work,  and  the  institution  seems  to  have 
been  affiliated  siiuply  as  a  secondary  school.  At  Nelson  College  the  tinder- 
graduates  receive  instruction  at  the  same  time  with  the  fifth  and  sixth,  forms. 
At  Auckland  College  the  undergraduates  and  the  sixth  form  work  together, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  undergraduates  obtain  occasional  help  from  the 
masters  outside  the  regular  school-hours.  At  Christ's  College,  also,  which,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Canterbury  Collegiate  Union  in  187i-,  was  separately  affiliated, 
undergraduates  receive  the  main  part  of  their  instruction  along  with  the  sixth 
form.  Wellington  College  has  up  to  the  present  year  given  separate  instruction- 
to  undergraduates  by  means  of  evening  classes  ;  but  the  headmaster,  in  his  report 
for  1879,  proposes  that  they  shovild  be  discontinued. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  successfully  to  combine  scbool  and  University  work  Affiliation  of 
in  the  same  institution.     The  experience  of  the  affiliated  schools  themselves  has  as'e^i^'g^both 
proved  that  the  attemj^t  to  do  so  must  end  in  failm-e.     Not  only  will  the  staff  be  the  teachers  and 
overtasked,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  either  the  school  or  the  University  work  must  Hi  ^^^^'^  °^ 
suffer.     Tlie  University  Senate  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  this  difficultv.  and  to  examination, 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  it,  as  far  as  was  possible,  by  adapting  the  standard  of 
its  degree  examinations  to  the  level  of  school  work.     Up  to  the  yeai'  187o  all 
that  was  required  of  a  candidate  for  the  B.A.  degree  was  that  he  should  pass  in 
three  out  of  eight  subjects,  his  choice  being  so  far  limited  that  he  -was  compelled 
to  take  either  classics  or  mathematics  as  one  of  his  three  subjects.     In  mathe- 
matics all  that  was  requii-ed  was  arithmetic,  foiu"  books  of  Euclid,  elementary 
algebra,  and  elementary  mechanics  (without  trigonometry) ;  and  in  classics  the 
examination  was  confined  to  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors  previously 
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determined  upon,  with  critical,  i;;ramm;itical,  and  historical  questions.  In  tho 
optional  suhjects  the  standard  of  examination  was  equally  low.  The  examination 
was,  ia  fact,  in  school  work  only,  and  resembled  more  an  examination  for  matricu- 
lation than  for  a  University  decree. 

While  we  disapprove  of  tlie  action  of  the  University  in  affiliating  tho  schools  ^ 
and  in  lowering  its  degree  examinations  to  a  school  standard,  it  ought  at  the  same  H 
time  to  he  remcmhenHl  that  hardly  any  other  course  was  open  to  it  at  that  date. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  institute  degree  examinations  unless  the  University 
had  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  some  machinery  for  preparing  candidates. 
Canterburv  Collei:;e  was  not  then  in  existence.  Otatro  Universitv  existed  onlv  as 
a  rival  U^niversity.  The  secondary  .schoids  were  the  only  institutions  which  the 
University  could  utilize  for  the  purpose  of  providing^  even  imperfectly,  the 
necessary  training  of  nndergraduates.  It  is  also  true  that,  alongside  of  the 
mischievous  cirecls  to  Avhich  Ave  have  referred,  there  were  certain  benefits  which 
resulted  from  the  affiliation  of  the  schools.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the 
schools  were  encouraged  by  the  higher  status  conferred  upon  them  by  affiliation, 
that  the  general  character  of  secondary  education  was  ])erceptibly  improved,  and 
that  the  pupils,  in  many  cases,  Avere  induced  to  remain  longer  under  instruction. 
These  beneiits,  howcA^er,  could  all  have  been  secured  equally  avi-II  without  affilia- 
tion. Jlere,  as  in  England,  quite  sufficient  stimulus  can  be  suppli(;d  to  the  schools, 
in  the  AA^ay  in  Avhich  alone  it  can  be  legitimately  supplied — by  the  institution  of 
junior  scholarships  at  the  entrance  to  the  University. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  expedient  of  affiliating  the  secondary  schools 
was  forced  upon  the  University  by  the  absence  of  any  colleges  devoted  to  purely 
Uuivcn-sity  Avork.  That  such  colleges  are  required,  not  only  in  Otago  and  Canter- 
bury, but  also  at  other  centres  of  population,  is  proved  by  a  large  mass  of  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  AA'itncsses  in  Wellington  and  Auckland  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  University  colleg(>s  in  those  places,  their  principal 
objection  being,  that  the  cost  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  advantage  to  be 
gained.  That  the  cost  would  be  considerable  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  is  almost  incalculable.  Not  only 
Avould  those  students  Avho  noAV  leave  home  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  UniA'ersity 
education  obtain  equal  advantages  at  far  less  expense,  but  there  Avould  be  an 
i]icrease,  sucli  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  foresee,  in  the  number  of  students  Avho 
Avould  seek  the  advantages  of  a  University  education  if  that  education  AA-ere 
brought  home  to  their  own  doors. 


III.— PROFESSIONAL  AND   TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS. 

Our  Commission  required  us  to  make  full  inquuy  into  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  all  institutions  Avithin  the  colony  for  the  promotion  of  technical  education. 
Precise  reference  was  made  to  training  schools,  schools  of  art  and  design,  and 
schools  or  colleges  of  practical  science.  We  have  had  some  hesitation  in  resolving 
to  include  Avithin  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  such  institutions  as  schools  of  medicine 
and  laAV  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seemed  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  completeness  than 
to  neglect  anything  to  Avhich  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  direct  our 
attention. 

Medical  echoois.  The  important  field  of  employment  for  young  men  afforded  by  the  medical 

profession  naturally  suggests  the  desirability  of  establishing  one  or  more  medical 
schools  as  part  of  the  University  system.  In  the  evidence  obtained  on  this 
svibject  there  is  so  far  a  general  agreement,  but  difference  of  ojiinion  exists  as  to 
whether  the  proper  time  for  taking  action  has  yet  arrived. 

The  chief  objections  adAauced  by  Avitnesses  to  the  immediate  establishment  of 
such  a  school  are  as  folloAVs  : — 

1.  That  the  quality  of  the  medical  education  that  could  be  aflforded  AAOuld  be 
so  defective  that  the  interests  of  the  public  might  suffer.  This  objection  is 
founded  on  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  hospital  in  any  one  place  to  afford  the 
clinical  training  which  is  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  the  medical  art,  and  on 
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the  fissuniplion  (lial  tlio  only  nvni!iil)I('  tpacliois,  of  whom  a  lari,'o  slalT  would  ho 
nMliiii'i-<I,  would  he  ('ni;;in-('d  in  siicli  ndivc  Liviicr.il  jiracliiM;  lliut  (hey  could  not 
dovoto  tho  iicfcssnry  attention  to  the  iiistnictioii  ol'  mcilical  Ntudcnta. 

2.  'i'iial  \ho  oxpfMiso  of  ory:ani/,in^'  a  (•oni])I('f(!  nwdica!  K<'liofd  siiflicicnt  to 
im])arl  soniid  cditcMlioii  woidd  hi'  out  ol'  proportion  to  the  jn-uhahh!  iiundjci"  of 
students  that  would  hcnclit  hy  it,  so  tliat  cither  the  fees  would  have  to  Im:  mado 
so  lii>;-h  as  to  h(>  prohihitory,  or  ilio  colleu,(>  i'nnds  would  ho  unduly  hurdened  for 
the  ediu'alion  of  medical  men.  It  may  lie  poinlt.'d  out  that  this  ohjectiou  is 
alternative  to  th(>  first,  as  it  assumes  the  necessity  of  providinfj  a  special  and 
hii,'hly-]iaid  stalf  of  teachers. 

;{.  'I'hat  a  m(>(lical  school  would  he  taken  advanta!,'e  of  only  by  students 
resident  in  its  inunediate  neiiyhhourhood,  as  students  from  other  parts  of  tbo 
colony  would  still  resort  to  the  medical  schools  of  (>stahlished  repute  in  Great 
Ih'ilain  ;  the  extra  expense  heini;-  nmre  than  counterbalanced  by  the  better  profes- 
sional standini>'  which  they  would  attain. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  on  this  point  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  1.  That  the  New  Zealand 
University  ou;jjht  not  to  prescribe  a  curricidum  for  a  complete  medical  course 
until  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  alVordinij^  within  the  colony  such  medical 
education  as  will  he  rccopfnized  by  the  Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain.  2.  That, 
Avhilc  it  is  improbable  that  for  some  years  funds  will  be  available  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  medical  school,  and  although  it  is  even  undesirable  on  various 
grounds  that  action  in  this  direction  should  be  immediately  taken,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  time  is  not  distant  Avheu  a  complete  medical  education 
must  bo  supplied  Avithin  the  colony.  8.  That  the  rceommeudatiou  made  iu 
the  interim  leport,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  advisable  to  establisli 
more  than  one  technical  or  professional  school  of  the  same  kind  iu  the  colony,  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  medical  school ;  and  that  therefore  it  would 
uot  be  wise  to  devote  public  money  to  the  creation  at  more  than  one  educational 
centre  of  any  professorship  or  lectureship  intended  to  ]n'ovide  medical  instruction 
such  as  does  not  come  within  the  present  arts  course  of  the  University. 

The  objections  stated  above  to  the  establishment  of  a  complete  medical 
course  apply  with  much  less  force  to  the  proj)Osal  to  give  a  certain  portion  of  the 
medical  course  iu  one  or  more  of  the  University  colleges,  utilizing  for  this  piu'pose 
certain  of  the  chaii's  that  are  established  iu  connection  with  the  arts  com-se.  It 
is,  however,  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  such  a  partial  course  should 
be  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  curriculum  in  sucli 
medical  schools  as  can  com])lete  the  student's  education  and  confer  a  right  to 
practise.  This  scheme  is  approved  of  by  witnesses  from  various  parts  of  the 
colony,  and,  in  its  main  features,  is  already  in  force  in  the  University  of  Otag-o, 
which  has  obtained  recognition  of  its  medical  classes  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  We  are  of  opinion  that  similar  recognition  should  be  obtained  from 
other  medical  schools  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  University  of  Otago  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  of 
Natural  History  stand  related  both  to  the  raculty  of  Arts  and  to  the  MecUeal  School. 
The  special  provision  for  the  Medical  School  consists  of  a  chair  of  anatomy  and  a 
lectureship  in  systematic  surgery ;  and  the  lectures  iu  these  subjects,  and  in 
chcmistiy  and  zoology,  are  recognized  by  the  University  Court  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1878  the  number  of  medical  students  ivas  five,  and  in  1879 
the  number  w-as  also  five.  The  Canterbury  College  is  in  possession  of  a  reserve  of 
4,630  acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  school,  but  this  reserve  is  at  present 
producing  no  revenue.  There  is  a  Medical  Council,  an  advising  body  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  College  governors  and  an  equal  number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners; but  for  want  of  a  special  income  no  instruction  in  medical  subjects  is 
yet  given.  The  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  of  Biological  Science,  connected 
with  the  Eaculty  of  Arts,  would  form  part  of  the  staff  of  a  medical  school  if  such 
a  school  w'cre  established.  Dr.  Turubull  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  believed  int.  Eep.,  EWd., 
twelve  students  would  at  once  enter  upon  attendance  at  a  medical  school  in  Christ-  ^i-  *^'^^'  '^^^5- 
church ;  and  he  gave  the  names  of  seven  out  of  eight  youths  who  at  the  time 
when  it  was  contemplated  to  establisli  such  a  school  were  ready  to  commence 
medical  studies. 
4— H.  1. 
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L«w.cliool(.  'llie  iiuliinonts  of  a  la^v  sfliool  oxist  in  each  of  the  southern  collej^es  ;  hut  the 

present  circunistanrcs  of  IIk-  colony  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  tlio  estal)lislimont  of 
a  complete  law  school  at  any  one  centre  of  population.  The  law  school  in 
connrction  with  the  University  of  ^Felhonrne  has  one  professor  and  four  lecturers. 
It  will  prohably  ])e  many  years  before  such  a  school  will  he  set  up  in  New 
Zealand ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  University  college  hereafter  to  be 
founded  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  in  our  interim  report 
should  have  at  least  one  law  lecturer  on  its  staff.  ^V(^  have  ascertained  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  clerks  now  articled  to  solicitors.  The  numbers,  as  given 
by  the  ]legistrars  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  several  districts,  are  as  follows: 
Auckland,  18 ;  New  Plymouth,  2  ;  Napier,  8 ;  AVcUington,  15  ;  Nelson,  7 ; 
Hokitika,  1;  Christchurch,  2G;  Dunedin,  27;  Invercargill,  0:  total,  113.  We 
arc  of  opinion  that,  as  a  test  of  general  knowledge,  articled  clerks  should,  before 
admission  as  solicitors,  be  required  to  jiass  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University,  and  that  the  passing  of  the  B.A.  examination  should  be  a  necessary 
qualification  for  admission  as  a  barrister,  except  in  the  case  of  duly-qualified 
barristers  from  Home  or  from  other  places.  We  think  too  that  the  examination 
for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  the  University  might  with  advantage  be  so  modified 
as  to  answer  most  of  the  pm'poses  of  the  examination  in  law  at  present  required 
of  candidates  for  admission  as  barristers  and  solicitors.  If  these  suggestions  be 
adopted  one  result  will  jjrobably  be  such  a  demand  for  instruction  in  law  as  will 
lead  to  a  fuller  development  of  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  colleges. 

School  of  mines.  Tlicrc  is  Only  onc  school  of  mines  in  operation,  and  this  is  in  connection 

with  the  University  of  Otago.  In  1877  the  Colonial  Government,  acting  upon 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favour  of  the  establish- 

Appi.  to  ment  of  a  school  of  mines  in  the  colony,  opened  eon-esjiondence  with  the  goveru- 

journaien.ofR.,  jyo,  bodics  of  thc  Uuivcrsitv  of  Otago  and  the  Canterburv  College,  in  order  to 
'  ''  '  ascertain  whether  these  institutions  were  prepared  to  establish  schools  "where 
instruction  in  a  popular  form  might  be  given  in  the  various  branches  of  science 
relating  to  mining,  and  where  persons  desirous  of  having  specimens  of  ore  or 
minerals  tested  might  be  enabled  to  do  so  on  reasonable  terms."  The  Council  of 
the  University  of  Otago  replied  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Provincial 
Government  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  £500  per  annum  towards  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  a  professor  of  geology  and  mining,  and  a  lecturer  on  surveying ;  and 
that  a  directo)'  of  mines,  Avith  the  status  and  salary  of  a  ])rofessor  of  the  University, 
as  Avell  as  the  lecturers  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  mining  school,  Avould  be 
appointed  if  the  Government  would  grant  such  an  annual  subsidy  as  had  been 
offered  by  the  provincial  authorities,  and  a  further  sum  of  £500  towards  the  purchase 
of  models,  specimens,  &c.  To  this  the  Government  agreed,  on  condition  that  the 
services  of  the  professor  should  be  available  during  a  portion  of  the  vacation  for 
the  inspection  of  mines  and  for  giving  advice  to  persons  engaged  in  mining 
pursuits.  In  due  course  a  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  was  appointed, 
who  was  also  to  act  as  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines.  On  his  arrival  a  scheme  of 
Avork  for  the  school  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  represented  to  the  Government  that 
a  further  grant  of  £450  per  annum  Avould  he  necessaiy,  to  provide  a  salarj'  of 
£250  for  an  assistant  mathematical  lecturer,  and  salaries  of  £100  each  for  a 
lecturer  in  mining  surveying  and  a  lecturer  in  applied  mechanics.  This  additional 
subsidy  not  liaA'ing  been  granted,  these  lectureships  have  r.ot  yet  been  instituted. 
The  arts  course  provides  for  instruction  in  thc  folio-wing  subjects :  Pure  mathe- 
matics and  theoretical  mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  geology.  The 
Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science  also  give  special  lectures  to  students  of 
the  mininj!'  school  in  metallurn,-v  and  assaving,  and  in  paloeoutologv.  The  director 
of  the  school  takes  mining  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  petrography,  and  the  use 
of  thc  blowjupe  in  determinative  mineralogy  and  assaying.  Suitable  instruction 
in  drawius'  is  afforded  bv  the  ordinary  classes  of  the  School  of  Arts  at  Dunedin. 
The  aims  of  the  mining  school,  as  also  its  regulations  and  curriculum,  which 
are  planned  on  thc  model  of  European  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  notably  on 
that  of  the  School  of  ]Mincs,  London,  appear  to  us  to  be  satisfactory.  In  order  to 
complete  the  staff  of  the  school,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  appoint  lecturers  in 
physics,  mining  siu'veying,  and  applied  mechanics.     It  may  be  pointed  out,  how- 
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ovcv,  thai  (li(^  ostalilisliinont  of  ft  cliair  of  pnt^iiioeriiif?  would  rondcM*  tlio  two  Inst- 

niriilidiii'il   lcc(urt'slii|is  nun ssary  ;  whilst   it   woiihl   hav(>  llw  fiirtlicr  cH'iH't  of 

hi'iii'^iiii;'  iiilo  (>xistcac(i  a  .school  of  ciii^iiKMMiiii;.  W  •'  h'arii  from  Iho  Cah-ridar  of  oiuko  t'nir. 
tlu>()lai^o  riiiviM'sily  thai  a  coUcction  of  apparatus,  models,  spociiiKms,  and  dia'^rams  ^''''""'*'''  '^ao. 
for  the  Sclioiil  of  .Mines  li;is  ah'eady  hneii  ul)taiiie(l.  'I'hese  re(jiiisites  were  ordered 
from  l'liunpi>  ill  aeeonlaiiee  with  speeilieatioiis  drawn  up  by  the  director  of  the 
school,  and  include  typical  collections  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  mathematical 
inslriinicnts,  assayiiii;'  apparatus  and  reai^eiits,  dianrams,  and  a  series  of  models,  of 
Avhicli  some  represent  maciiin(!s  and  appliances  used  in  miiiiniu^,  and  othorsarc 
illustrative  of  important  hranchos  of  nuning  work. 

'riH>  rc|>ly  nia(l(>  hy  the  governors  of  Canterl)nry  (.'(dh^H'C  to  tht;  h't tors  addressed 
to  them  hy  the  Government,  with  respect  t(j  ihc  establishment  of  a  school  of 
mines,  was  to  the  cfl"oct  that  provision  was  already  made  for  instruction  in  chemistry, 
in  electricity,  heat,  and  other  branches  of  ))iiysies,  in  metallurgy,  assaying,  and 
mineralogy,  in  mathematics,  pun*  and  applied,  and  in  geology  and  paheontology ; 
that,  in  order  to  atford  a  comi)lctc  curriculum  to  students  of  a  school  of  mines,  it 
would  be  necessary  further  to  make  provision  for  instruction  in  practical  mining, 
land-surveying,  engineering,  and  mechanical  drawing;  that  a  teacher  of  these 
subjects  might  divide  Ids  attention  between  the  agricultural  school  and  the  mining 
school ;  ami  that  tlie  goveriu)rs  would  undertake  to  make  such  additional  provision, 
if  a  subsidy  of  £150  per  annum  were  granted  towards  maintenance,  and  a  sum  of 
.£300  to  defray  the  lirst  cost  of  a  set  of  models  and  a  metallurgical  collection. 
Tiie  Covenuuent  assented  to  this  pn)])osal,  and  in  January,  1878,  paid  to  the 
governors  of  the  ColU^ge  £300  for  models,  &c.,  and  the  subsidy  of  £150  for  the 
lirst  year.  A  second  year's  subsidy  of  £150  has  also  beeu  paid.  The  governors 
have  not  yet  taken  steps  towai'ds  making  the  ajipointments  necessary  to  give  etTect 
to  their  proposals,  because  they  have  not  yet  received  the  necessary  models  and 
other  appliances,  the  delay  being  due  to  the  death  of  the  llegistrar  of  the  School 
of  Mines  in.  London,  who  was  to  have  purchased  them,  and  to  whom  money  was 
sent  for  that  purpose  in  1878. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  strengthen  the  School  of  Mines 
at  Duucdin  than  to  attempt  at  present  to  establish  a  second  school  in  any 
other  part  of  the  colony.  We  have  had  under  consideration  a  representation  made 
by  a  deputation  of  miners  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gisborne  (then  Minister  of  Mines)  in 
September  last,  at  Goldsborough,  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  school  of 
mines  on  the  west  coast  of  th:>  Middle  Island.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony  do  not  warrant  the  outlay  that  would  be  involved  in  the 
institution  of  an  efficient  school  of  mines  standing  alone,  and  unable  to  avail  itself 
of  the  services  of  professors  in  the  faculty  of  arts ;  and  that  from  the  school  at 
Dunedin  young  men  will  be  sent  out  year  after  year  competent  to  undertake 
assaying,  and  to  give  instruction  in  mineralogy,  in  the  less  populous  districts  where 
mining  industry  prevails.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  geological  survey  may 
also  be  expected  to  meet  the  wants  referred  to  by  the  deputation.  It  should  be 
remembered  too  that  specimens  of  minerals  can  at  any  time  be  sent  for  examina- 
tion and  analysis  to  the  Government  Geologist,  at  Wellington,  or  to  the  Professors 
of  Chemistry  at  Canterbury  College  and  the  University  of  Otago. 

We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  our  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
young  men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  studies  prejiaratory  to  professional 
practice  as  mining  engineers,  mining  surveyors,  and  assayers ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  system  of  otficial  i*egistration  we  cannot  obtain  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  such  practice.  The  census  returns  of  1878 
show  that  about  14,000  persons  were,  at  that  date,  engaged  in  mining ;  and  a 
return  supplied  to  us  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General  states  that  twenty- 
three  persons  returned  themselves  as  mining  engineers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
hoAvever,  that  ordinary  surveyors,  engineers,  and  chemists  sometimes  luidertake 
work  which  can  be  properly  done  only  by  men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
mines  and  minerals  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  name  of  mining  engineer,  or  mining 
surveyoi',  is  not  uufrequently  assumed  by  persons  Avho  have  no  scientific  knowledge 
whatever,  and  who  depend  entirely  upon  what  they  have  picked  up  in  the  practical 
work  of  mining.    But,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definite  statement  of  the 
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number  of  young  men  to  whom  the  instruction  provided  by  a  school  of  mines 
Avould  he  of  immediate  benelit,  it  is  evidout  tliat  in  a  country  known  to  be  rich  in 
minerals  the  progress  of  settlement  will  create  an  imperative  necessity  fur  a 
thorough  course  ot  education  in  mineralogy  and  niining.  For  the  wise  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  tlu^  profitable  cmijloyuient  of  private 
capital,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  working  miner  against  serious  danger  to  health  and 
life,  it  is  important  that  mining  industry  should  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  com- 
petent scientific  men  ;  and  if  thoso  who  prepare  themselves  by  the  can^ful  study  of 
the  various  sciences  and  arts  which  are  applicable  to  such  industry  arc  duly  pro- 
tected l)y  official  registration,  or  by  the  issue  of  ccrtilicates  after  examination,  a 
renumerative  career  will  be  Ofjened  up,  the  pros[)ect  of  which  would  prolxibly 
attract  many  students  to  a  school  of  mines.  In  that  ])art  of  our  re])ort  which 
relates  particularly  to  scholarshijis  we  shall  recommend  that  Education  Eoard 
scholarships  be  tenable  at  technical  schools.  For  the  further  encouragement  of 
the  school  of  mines,  we  also  recommend  that  measures  be  adopted  for  giving  a 
preference  to  ex-pupils  of  the  school  in  making  appointments  to  those  departments 
of  the  (lovernment  in  which  their  special  knowledge  would  1)0  of  value,  and  for 
registering  and  giving  ollicial  publicity  to  such  certilictrtes  of  competency  as  may  be 
issued  l)y  the  school  with  the  approval  of  the  Government.  We  believe  it  will  ere 
long  become  necessary  to  adopt  the  course,  Avhich  has  for  some  years  been  followed 
in  N'ictoria,  of  rcl'using  legal  recognition  to  mining  surveys  made  by  any  but 
licensed  mining  surveyors. 

School  of  The  Provincial  Council  of  Canterburv  in  the  vear  1873  set  aside  a  reserve  of 

agnouiturc.  100,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  a  school  of  agriculture.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  endowment  the  annual  rent  of  the  land  was  about  £1,000, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  ])rocceds  of  the  reserve  set  apart  for  superior  education, 
and  also  to  those  of  the  reserve  for  a  technical  school  and  public  library.  The 
Agricidtural  School  Ileserve  has,  however,  proved  to  be  of  much  greater  imme- 
diate value  than  either  of  the  others ;  so  that  the  governors  of  Canterbury 
College  are  in  a  position  to  make  very  complete  arrangements  for  opening  the 
school.  A  farm  of  500  acres  of  land  of  various  qualities,  and  adapted  for  three 
dilferent  styles  of  farming,  has  been  purchased  near  the  township  and  railway 
station  of  Lincoln,  about  twelve  miles  from  Christchurch.  The  buildings  com- 
prise lecture  theatre,  chemical  laboratory,  dining-hall,  and  separate  bedrooms 
for  twenty  resident  students,  together  with  quarters  for  the  director  of  the 
school,  and  all  the  necessary  outl)uildings. 

Although  the  curriculum  of  the  school  is  not  yet  completely  defined,  it  is 
expected  that  the  course  will  extend  over  three  years.  The  director  of  the 
school,  besides  taking  general  supervision,  will  give  instruction  in  theoretical 
and  practical  agriculture  and  in  chemistry  (especially  in  its  relation  to  agricul- 
ture), and  will  superintend  the  chemical  laboratory.  The  Professor  of  Biology 
at  Canterbury  College,  half  of  whose  salary  is  paid  out  of _  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  Agricultural  School,  will  give  instruction  at  the  school  in  botany  and 
zoology.  No  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for  teaching  land-surveying, 
draining,  &c.;  l)ut  if,  as  avc  think  is  desirable,  a  chair  of  engineering  is  erected 
at  Canterbury  College  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Acfricultural.  School,  the 
professor  will  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  such  instruction. 

It  is  intended  that  the  instruction  in  agriculture  shall  l)e  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical ;  the  students  are  to  take  part  day  by  day  in  the  work  of  the 
farm,  and  will  thus  acquire  familiarity  with  the  use  of  implements,  with  the 
operations  of  husbandry,  and  the  management  of  stock.  It  is  also  intended 
that  part  of  the  estate  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  experimental  farm. 
These  proposals  seem  to  us  satisfactory ;  but  w'e  are  of  opinion  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  school  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  include  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  forestry,  a  subject  which  is  not  only  nearly  allied  to  agriculture,  but 
also  of  very  great  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  colony. 

The  resources  of  the  Canterbury  School  of  Agriculture  are  so  ampje  that  it 
can  be  made  a  very  perfect  institution  of  its  kind,  and  can  afford  to  offer  a  con- 
siderable numlier  of  scholarships  to  intending  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
colony.     This   renders   it  more   easv  for   us  to  advise  that  it  is   not  desirable 
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to  iiHMir  (lie  Iioavy  oxpoiiso  which  would  he  involved  in  ostahlishint?  in  any 
otiior  district  a  school  ol"  this  kiiul.  Wc  arc  therefore  unal)lc  to  report  I'avour- 
al)ly  upon  the  proposals  suhmiltcd  to  tiie  (iovcrnnu'iit  hy  tiu;  .Auckland  JJoard  of 
liducation  for  llic  est  ildislinicnt  of  a  school  of  aL^i'iculture  in  thai  district. 

In  a  nv\y  country  prol)ai)ly  no  branch  of  practical  science  is  of  more  import-  Enginoerirg. 
auco  than  cu'^incerin^'.  At  present  no  provision  exists  in  Xew  Zcal;ind  for  i^ivincj 
stiulcnls  theorelical  instruction  in  tliis  suhjccl.  The  only  juvparation  for  the 
exorcise  of  their  iirofiission  which  they  can  obtain  is  the  practical  traininji;  received 
by  them  as  ai)|irenticcs.  In  the  education  of  civil  cni,'ineiirs,  who  have  to  deal 
uot  unfrequenlly  with  problems  prcsontini^  novel  conditions,  as  well  as  alfecting 
large  interests,  it  is  evident  that  too  great  importance  cannot  bo  attached  to  sound 
scientilie  instruction.  A\'e  have  already  said  that  tin;  institution  of  a  chair  of 
engineering  in  the  University  of  Ofago  would  add  to  tli(*  complctcuess  of  the 
School  of  Mines  in  Duncdin ;  and  a  similar  chair  would  be  of  great  value  in 
counecti(m  with  the  Canti-rbury  College  and  its  Sehoid  of  Aniieulturc.  AVe  consider 
that  it  is  not  practicable,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  to  establish  an  independent 
scdiool  of  engineering;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  because,  by  the  institution 
of  the  chairs  above-nnMitioned  at  the  Otago  University  and  Canterlnxry  College, 
with  the  addition  of  lectures  in  physics  at  the  Otago  University,  sulUcicnt  provision 
would  be  made  at  each  of  these  colleges  for  such  theoretical  instruction  in  engineer- 
ing as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony  require.  While  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  scientilie  instruction,  we  by  no  means  propose  that  this  instruction 
should  supersede  the  practical  training  which  engineering  apprentices  receive  in 
the  field  and  Avorkshop.  In  organizing  an  engineering  school,  therefore,  it  will  bo 
necessary  not  only  to  provide  cliicient  theoretical  instruction,  but  also  to  take 
care  that  facilities  be  alTordcd  to  the  students  for  obtaining  the  requisite  practical 
training  by  means  of  ap[)renticeship  to  Avorkiug  members  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. The  suggestions  Avhich  we  have  alreadv  made  with  re^-ard  to  the  official 
registration  and  recognition  of  the  eertilicates  of  the  School  of  Mines,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  ease  of  civil  engineers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  under  instruction  preparatory 
to  the  practice  of  professions  in  which  a  knowledge  of  subjects  connected  with 
engineci-ing  is  required.  The  census  of  1878  gives  the  following  numbers  : — 
Engaged  on  land  :  Surveyors'  assistants,  34  ;  cadets  and  pupils,  35.  Engaged  on 
building  :  Architects'  assistants,  3 ;  draughtsman,  1 ;  pupils,  5.  This  statement, 
though  derived  from  the  dc^seriptions  which  houseliolders  gave  of  the  occupations 
of  persons  residing  in  their  houses,  is  evidently  defective.  T\'e  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  more  accurate  information  by  sending  a  circular  letter,  asking  the 
arcliitects,  surveyors,  and  engineers  whose  names  appear  in  the  "  Xew  Zealand 
Directory  "  to  state  the  number  of  their  apprentices  and  articled  pupUs.  The 
replies  Avhich  Ave  have  received  give  the  folloA\ing  numbers :  Pupils  in  engineers' 
and  surveyors'  offices — articled,  45  ;  not  articled,  3.  Pupils  in  architects'  oftices — 
articled,  IG;  not  articled,  1.  ^Ye  have  also  obtained  information  that  there  are— 
GoA'ernment  cadets  in  survey  offices,  49 ;  engineering  cadets  under  Public  Works 
Department,  1 ;  apprentices  in  the  raihvay  Avorkshops,  45. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  schools  already  mentioned,  it  seems  desu-able  Tfarigation. 
that,  in  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  so  greatly  dependent  on  maritime  pni-suits, 
there  should  be  a  school  of  navigation,  and  perhaps  of  naA'al  architecture.     Such 
a  school  might  Avell  be  attached  to  the  proposed  University  college  at  Auckland. 

We  have  recommended  in  the  interim  report   that   the   technical   schools  Boai-aa  of  Advice 
(under  Avhicli  designation  Ave  do  uot  in    this  place  include  normal  schools  and ',";j'j°°"^^j^J,'°^i 
schools  of  art  and  design)  be  associated  Avitli  the  proposed  University  colleges,  schools. 
This  recommendation  AA'as  made  Avith  the  A'icAV  of  avoiding  the  duplication  of 
jn-ofessorsliips  and  lectureships  Avhich  would  be.  rendered  necessary  if  separate 
technical  schools  were  established.     We  have  also  suggested,  and  the  suggestion 
is  embodied  in  the  draft  bill,  that  in  the  case  of  the  technical  schools  which  have 
been  instituted   in  connection  with    the    University  of  Otago  and    Canterbury 
College,  the  management  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  the   Councils  of  these 
Colleges;  but  that  for  this  purpose  the  Councils  should  establish  for  each  of  the 
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schools  "a  Board  of  Advice,  consisting  partly  of  members  of  Council,  and  partly 
of  otlior  expcricnof'd  persons  appointed  hy  tlie  Council."  We  think  tliat  a  similar 
mode  of  ijovernmcut  would  ho  suilulde  fcjr  all  technical  schools  established  in 
connection  with  University  coUei^es.  Where,  however,  incorporated  societies 
exist,  such,  for  instance,  as  mediciil  or  law  societies,  it  may  be  desirable  to  intrust 
them  with  the  power  of  nominatintj  representative  members  of  the  Board  of 
Advice. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made;  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  lleprcsentatives  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  petition  of  Dr.  Gillies  and 
others  was  referred  to  us  for  our  opinion.  The  j^etitioners  desire — (1)  "that  the 
dilTVrent  classes  of  the  community  specially  interested  in  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  should  be  represented  in  the  Senate,  and  that,  as  a  school  of  medicine  has 
been  instituted,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  should  be  selected 
from  the  medical  profession ;  "  (2)  "  that  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Otago 
should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  present  nominated  body,  representatives  elected 
by  the  ]\Iedical  Association,  the  Law  Society,  the  Educational  Institute,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Court  of  Graduates  ;  "  (3)  '•'  that  the  lethal  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Senate  and  Council  respectively  should  remain  as  they  are  at 
l«'csent;"  and  (1)  "that  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Council  should  be 
a])pointed  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three  years,  members  being  eligible  for 
reappointment."  With  regard  to  the  lirst  item  of  this  petition,  we  are  agreed 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  particular  professions 
in  the  Universiiy  Senate,  and  that  if  all  the  professions,  as  well  as  the  Government 
and  the  colleges,  were  represented,  the  Senate  would  be  too  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy.  As  to  the  second  item,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  medical  profession 
would  have  its  due  share  of  influence  in  the  affairs  of  a  University  collecre  through 
the  proposed  Board  of  Advice  connected  with  the  Medical  School.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  medical  graduates  can  be  admitted  ad  eundem,  and  might 
as  graduates  exercise  considerable  jiower.  The  third  and  fourth  projiosals  made 
by  the  petitioners  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  recommendations  contained 
in  our  interim  report. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  funds  set  apart  for  technical  and  profes- 
sional schools  generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  free 
development  of  technical  education  if  funds  which  have  in  any  case  been  set 
apart  for  some  particular  branch  of  technical  instruction  were,  as  necessity  arose, 
made  available  for  other  branches  of  technical  education  by  special  legislation  at 
the  instance  of  the  governing  body. 

There  are  at  present  two  normal  schools  in  active  operation — one  at  Dunedin, 
the  other  at  Christchurch.  The  reports  for  1878  show  that  at  Christchurch 
seventy-one  students  Avere  in  training  at  one  time  during  the  year,  the  number  at 
the  end  of  the  year  l)eing  sixty-three— sixteen  males  and  forty-seven  females;  and 
that  at  Dunedin  the  number  \\as  forty-four — sixteen  males  and  twenty-eight 
females.  In  connection  with  each  of  these  institutions  is  a  large  practising- 
school,  at  which  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1878 
was  as  follows  :  Christchurch,  7't5  ;  Dunedin,  615.  Arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  institution  of  similar  schools  in  Auckland  and  Wellington.  We 
think  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  increase  the  luimber  of  such 
schools.  By  an  Order  in  Council  (21th  September,  1878)  the  control  of  normal 
schools  is  left  to  the  Education  Boards  of  the  several  districts  in  which  they  are 
situated,  subject  to  certain  general  provisions  made  by  the  Order  in  Council.  One 
of  these  provisions  is  that  the  Board  Avhich  has  control  of  such  a  school  shall  make 
regulations,  under  certain  specified  heads,  for  its  organization  and  conduct,  and 
shall  submit  stich  regulations  for  the  approval  of  the  ^Minister  of  Education.  We 
entirely  approve  of  this  arrangement ;  but,  as  no  regulations  made  by  the  Boards 
in  accordance  with  the  Order  in  Council  have  yet  been  received  by  the  Minister, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  report  in  detail  upon  the  iiiternal  management  of  the 
schools.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  reports  furnished  by  committees  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  (p.  32)  attached  to  our  interim 
report. 
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Tn  nil  civili/cd  (•(Hiiilrics  schools  of  art  ;iii(l  (l('si<j;n  iivf  rcco'^nm'i]  as  an  im- N'i"->"i«f'f  art 
porta  lit  II  leans  of  cull  i\  at  iiii;  I  lie  taste  of  t  lie  |teci|tlc  ;  and,  rc;;anle(l  rroiii  111  is  poiiil  '""''''"«''• 
ol"  view,  tliev  are  |)erlia|is  more  necessary  In  ayoiin*;  colony  (lian  in  older  countries. 
lUit,  inile|)eiidenily  of  such  considerations,  tliey  have  a  liii,'h  practical  valiu;  in 
their  relation  to  several  prole-^^ions  and  to  inaiiiii'acturiiii^  indiisiry.  'Ihv.  most 
iiiUy-rqnipped  school  of  this  kind  is  at.  Dniiedin  ;  and  \vc  may  refer  to  the  last 
pnlilished  report  of  the  draw  ini;-niasler  as  ilhislral  inu;  tin?  variety  of  ocenpa- 
lioiis  in  which  a  kiio\vledi;'e  of  drawing-,  colour,  and  desiL;n  is  rccjuircd  and  hi;^hly 
valued,  lie  chives  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  students  attcndinf;  the  evcnintj  classes 
in  the  School  of  Art  durini;:  1S7S,  as  follows:  Three  architects,  4  hri(ddayers,  f! 
hhu'ksmilhs,  |.  hoiler-makers,  '2  hrassl'oiinders,  1  hanker,  IS  carpenters,  (i  clerks,  7) 
coaeh-painters,  (!  civil  (>ni;'inccrs,  ;{  drapers,  1  t;'ardener,  2  j^oldsniiths,  8  joiners,  2 
ironinonii'crs,  '.\  iron-turners,  2  jewellers,  |.  lilhoi^raphers,  21'  meidianical  cn-^'incers, 
5  masons,  5  painters,  o  plumhers,  t  patlern-niakers,  2  jilastercrs,  'i  photogra])hers, 
7  surveyors,  l  tinsmiths,  4  teachers,  2  tailors,  1  wood-carver,  and  1(5  students. 
These  classes  \ver(>  held  on  four  evenings  in  the  week,  front  seven  to  nine;  and  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  rejiort)  '•  .Mondays  and  Wc(hiesdays  were  devoted  to  free- 
hand drawing  from  flat  examples  and  from  the  round,  drawing  from  the  antique, 
])aintinn'  in  monochrome,  and  modelling  in  clay  ;  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  to 
practical  jjlane  and  solid  g(>onietry,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing."  "U'e 
caunot  doubt  that  if  similar  facilities  were  afVorded.  in  other  towns,  a  similar 
demand  for  instruction  would  show  itself,  and  similar  satisfactory  results  would 
ensue.  The  oi)erations  of  the  school  are  not  conlined  to  these  evening  classes. 
The  report  shows  that  during  the  year  1878  no  fewer  than  3,710  persons  were 
under  instruction,  including  forty-one  members  of  a  ladies'  afternoon  class,  thirty- 
one  normal-school  students,  sixty-four  pupil  teachers,  and  3,-107  pupils  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  school  is  accommodated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  normal-school  buildings,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  cost  is  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  the  work 
accomplished.  The  Board's  accounts  for  1878  show  an  outlay  of  £800  IGs.,  against 
which  is  to  be  set  a  sum  of  £110  received  from  fees.  "We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  matter  is  worthy  not  only  of  bigli  com- 
mendation, but  also  of  general  imitation  throughout  the  colony;  especially  in  view 
of  the  im[)ortance  of  drawing  as  a  part  of  the  normal-school  coiu'se,  and  of  the 
advantage  of  securing  the  services  of  competent  visiting  masters  for  the  larger 
schools.  At  the  same  time  we  see  no  objection  to  a  different  plan,  which  it  is 
pro])osed  to  adopt  at  Christcburch,  where  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury- 
College  liaA'c  it  in  contemplation  to  institute  a  school  of  art,  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  funds  set  apart  for  a  technical  school ;  but  we  recommend  that  the  Board 
of  Education  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Governors,  so  as  to  secure 
some  substantial  advantage  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  normal  and  primary 
schools. 

There  is  a  School  of  Design  at  Auckland,  Avhich,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  had 
an  attendance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  institution  of  the  school  is  entirely 
due  to  the  public  spirit  of  Dr.  J.  Logan  Campbell,  by  whom  all  the  expenses 
are  borne,  except  that  the  Aucldand  Institute  provides  a  room  at  the  Museum 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  "Wellington  Board  of  Education  has  made  a 
beginning  in  the  same  direction,  by  voting  a  salary  of  £100  for  one  year  to  a  lady 
who  teaches  drawing  in  her  own  rooms  to  some  of  the  primary-school  teachers. 
"We  cannot  but  regret  that  our  list  of  public  institutions  for  instruction  in  this 
important  branch  of  education  is  such  a  short  one. 


IV.— EVENING  CLASSES. 


Evening  classes  have  been  frequently  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  instruction  in  subjects  ranging  from  those  proper  to  the  primary 
school  up  to  the  work  of  the  University.     These  classes,  in  many  cases,  have  not 
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been  so  largely  attended  as  miglit  have  been  expected  from  the  urgency  with  which 
their  institution  has  been  demanded,  ami  often  they  han;  failed  altogether  for 
want  of  pupils.  It  is  probabh;  that  many  Avho  commenced  atttnidance  at  the 
classes  had  underrated  the  strain  which  is  imposed  by  a  continuous  com-sc  of 
study  carried  on  in  the  hours  that  remain  after  the  ordinary  work  of  the  day. 

In  Otago  University  and  Canterbury  College  the  time-table  for  the  ordinary 
lectures  is  so  arranged  that  classes  for  subjects  of  genci-al  interest  are  held  in  the 
evening,  or  before  the  usual  working-hours  of  the  day  begin.  It  is  found  that 
some  students,  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching, 
liave  not  only  the  desire  to  obtain  a  degree,  but  also  the  necessary  pi*eliminary 
knowledge  for  entering  upon  a  University  course,  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  will  enable  them  to  continue  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  they  cannot 
aflbid  to  give  up  their  appointments  and  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  study. 
Owing  to  the  system  of  classification  of  teachers  adopted  l)y  the  Education 
Department,  the'number  of  such  students  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  arc  others 
Avho  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lectures  in  single  subjects,  without  enter- 
ing upon  a  full  course  of  study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  offering  these 
facilities  to  irrcgidar  students  the  colleges  ai*e  effectually  promoting  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  so  long  as  these  evening  lectures  do  not  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  those  students  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  University  work. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  even  popular  lectures,  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  colleges,  have  had  the  effect  of  awakening  a  desire  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion, and  have  been  followed  by  the  formation  of  regular  classes.  Short  courses 
of  lectures,  designed  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  to  give 
elementary  instruction  in  the  outlines  of  physical  science,  have  been  Avell  attended, 
and  appear  to  have  satisfied  a  real  want. 

The  deeds  of  foundation  of  Auckland  and  "Wellington  Colleges  rcquu'c  the 
establishment  of  evening  classes.  Eor  some  time  such  classes  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  Auckland  College ;  but  they  were  abandoned  in  1872.  Last  year 
new  classes  were  instituted.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  subjects  taught  were  :  (1)  Arithmetic,  grammar,  and  composition ; 
(2)  mathematics;  (.3)  modern  languages  ;  (I)  history,  logic,  political  economy, 
and  physical  geography ;  (5)  classics ;  (6)  Maori.  In  all  seventy-nine  students 
entered,  of  whom  forty-five  attended  during  the  first  quarter,  and  thirty-sis 
during  the  second.  At  Wellington  College,  as  has  already  been  stated,  part  of 
the  University  instruction  has  been  given  by  means  of  evening  classes,  but 
these  classes  were  also  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  general  students,  and 
particularly  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations.  Last  year 
the  attendance  at  these  classes  was  sixteen  in  the  first  term,  twelve  in  the  second, 
and  only  nine  in  the  third ;  and  the  principal  of  the  College  proposes  that  they  should 
be  discontinued.  The  tnist  deed  of  Kelson  College  provides  that  classes  shall  be 
open  during  two  hours  of  the  evening  of  each  school-day,  "  so  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  found  to  defray  the  extra  expenses ;"  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
such  classes  have  at  any  time  been  established  in  connection  with  the  College. 

The  New  Zealand  Institute  at  one  time  intended  to  arrange  for  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  to  be  given  during  the  winter  months  of  each  year  ;  but  the 
project  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  for  want  of  means. 

In  some  cases  the  staft' of  a  primary  school  undertakes  to  conduct  evening 
classes  in  subjects  not  confined  to  primary-school  work.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  in  various  districts  throughout  the  colony,  more  especially  in  Auckland, 
jS'orth  Canterbury,  and  Otago ;  but  the  attempt  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
failed  from  insufficient  attendance.  We  think  that  an  arrangement  such  as  this, 
by  which  one  staff  has  to  do  double  work,  cannot  be  satisfactory.  So  great 
are  the  differences  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  attend  evening  classes,  that 
classification  is  rendered  much  more  difiicult  than  in  ordinary  day-school  work ; 
so  that  one  staff  is  commonly  too  smaU.  to  allow  of  the  subdivision  of  classes 
which  is  necessary  to  make  the  tuition  efficient.  Moreover,  a  schoolmaster's 
duties  demand  a  considerable  portion  of  his  evenings  as  well  as  his  days ;  and, 
while  many  have  sufficient  strength  and  zeal  to  undertake  some  addition  to  their 
duties,  it  is  not  advisable  to  expect  this  extra  work  from  all  teachers. 
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T*oi'  iho  suoooss  of  ovoniuR  clnssps  it  seems  necessary  that  tlici'o  slujiild  ho  a  c«i«'ioniiin 
roml)in;iti(m  of  Iho  foaoliors  of  a  (own  or  dislriot,  so  as  to  sooiiro  (hat  tliorc  *"'"'''"'*****' 
may  Iio  a  |)rit|i('i'  siihclix  isimi  oj"  classes,  and  (hat  (lie  ox(ra  hil)oiir  UM(h'r(aUon  hy 
caoli  ((Nichor  may  iidcrltM-e  as  lit(h>  as  jiossihlo  with  his  ordinary  du(ics.  That  an 
organization  sncli  as  (liis  may  ho  ho(h  ox(onsiv(!  and  oinoiotd — in  har^o  (owns 
at  h'asi  is  proved  hy  (lie  sneeoss  of  lh<'  Cah-donian  Society's  ovcninLj  classes 
in  Dnnedin,  wiiero  tlicn^  has  heon  no  dillicnKy  in  ()h(aiinnf^  a  snilicient  numher 
of  (eaehers  for  (ho  I'l-mnneration  olVercd  I)y  tlio  Society,  and  \vIion>  hist  year  no 
fewer  than  ;iyr>  pupils,  ranL;ini;'  in  au,c  from  eleven  to  forty-fonr,  and  representing 
seventy-fonr  diih'rent  trades  and  ocenpations,  attended  tin;  classes.  It  may  he 
donhted  wIuMlier  (he  admission  of  children  at  so  early  an  ago  as  cloven  years 
is  not  attended  with  some  danger,  sinee  it  may  induce  parents  to  remove  them 
iVom  school  ti)o  soon,  in  most  snhjecta  a  tec  of  7s.  (5d.  was  charged  for  a  courso 
of  four  months:  this  ])ro(lneed  in  all  a  sum  of  £1()S  ris.,  which,  along  with 
,Cr2(i  15s.  i'on(rii)uled  hy  the  Society,  paid  all  the  ox])cnsos.  The  classes  that 
attracted  the  greatest  nnmhor  of  pufjils  were  those  which  liavc  a  direct  hearing 
upon  comniorcial  ])\n-suits.  The  e.\;ani])l(>  of  this  Society  is  very  praiseworthy, 
and  might  l)e  advantagi'ously  followed  i)y  other  societies  which  arc  niore  directly 
interested  in  (he  education  of  those  engaged  in  daily  lahour.  The  Caledonian 
Society  of  Timaru  has  also  cstahlished  evening  chisses,  the  attendance  at 
which  has  ranged  from  twenty-live  to  one  hundred.  The  Napier  Athenaium 
has  it  in  coutemphition  to  institute  similar  classes.  That  no  kind  of  organization 
of  evening  classes  can  as  yet  he  self-supporting,  even  in  the  large  towns,  is 
shown  hy  the  experience  of  those  which  have  heeu  most  successful  as  well  as  of 
those  which  have  failed.  "Where,  therefore,  no  private  society  will  undertake,  Proposed  grant 
like  the  Caledonian  Society  in  Duncdin,  to  defray  the  expense,  a  small  grant  to  ^ofrdsTo'ard  in 
the  Boards  of  Education,  for  the  pur])ose  of  suhsidizing  the  salaries  of  the  organizing 
teachers,  might  go  far  to  supply  the  evident  demand  for  such  classes,  i^  the  ^"°'"s  Masses, 
larger  towns  especially,  Mhere  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Government  schools 
to  supi)ly  efficient  volunteers,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  organizing  a 
general  scheme. 


v.— SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The  scholarships  open  to  competition  in  New  Zealand  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — 

1.  Scholarships  tenable  by  undergraduates  during  theii'  University  course. 

2.  Scholarships  tenable  by  scholars  receiving  secondary  education. 

3.  Scholarships    tenable    hy   students    receiving    professional   or   technical 
education. 

Of  the  first  class  of  scholarships,  the  most  important  are  those  offered  bv  the  University 
University  of  New  Zealand.  Under  a  regulation  of  the  Senate  a  sum  of  £i,500  ='^i^°>^'^^i'ip^- 
is  transferred  yearly  To  the  scholarship  fund,  and  a  certain  revenue  is  also  received 
from  an  accumulated  balance  of  more  than  £6,000  standing  at  the  credit  of  the 
fund.  The  University  scholarsliips  are  of  two  classes,  distinguished  as  junior  and 
senior  scholarships.  The  junior  scholarships  are  competed  for  at  the  entrance  to 
the  University  covirse,  and  are  tenable  for  three  years  at  any  institution  affiliated 
to  the  Universitv  of  New  Zealand.  Thev  are  of  the  annual  value  of  £15,  and  for 
the  last  few  years  ten  have  been  offered  yearly.  The  senior  scholarships  are  con- 
ferred upon  students  wdio,  at  the  time  of  passing  either  the  first  or  second  part  of 
their  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree,  exhibit  great  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of 
the  subjects  of  examination.  They  are  of  the  annual  value  of  £60,  and  are 
tenable  under  certain  conditions  for  one  year,  and  iii  some  cases  for  two  years. 
The  number  of  these  scholarshij^s  is  unrestricted,  but  hitherto  not  more  than  foiu" 
or  five  have  been  awarded  yearly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  scholarships  are 
sufficient,  both  in  number  and  value,  for  the  present  requirements  of  higher 
education. 

As   regards  the   future,  although   it  is   not  probable   that  the   scholarship  gchoiarships 
fund  administered  by  the  University  will  be  largely  augmented,  still,  when  it  is  f^uadatlon 
5-H.  1. 
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considered  that  the  founding  of  scholarships  has  always  Ix'cn  a  popidar  mode 
of  expressing  a  practical  interest  in  tlic  oanse  of  education,  it  is  reasonal)lc 
to  expect  that  in  course  of  time  the  University  scholarships  will  be  supplemented 
by  others  fouiuled  l)y  private  benefactors  in  connection  with  the  local  colleges. 
Two  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  tlO  and  i;20  respectively,  and  each 
tenable  for  three  years,  have  been  so  founded  in  the  University  of  Otago ;  and  in 
connection  witli  the  "Wellington  College  there  are  two  scholarships,  also  of  private 
foundation,  of  the  annual  value  of  £25  each,  and  tenable  for  two  years,  which  are 
open  to  matriculated  students  of  the  University  of  >>'ew  Zealand.  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College  provide  six  exhibitions  of  £20  each,  tenable 
for  one  year,  which  are  awarded  to  students  for  excellence  in  particular  branches 
of  study  at  any  period  of  their  College  course. 

Edncntion  Board  Of  tlic  scholarships  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  secondary  education,  the 

BcboiarsLips.  most  iuiijortaut  are  those  provided  by  the  State  and  administered  by  the  Disti'ict 
Education  Boards.  A  vote  of  about  £1,000,  taken  annually  for  this  purpose,  is 
distributed  by  the  Government  among  the  I^oards  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Gd. 
for  every  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  primary  schools  in  the  respect- 
ive education  districts.  Taking  the  average  value  of  the  scholarships  to  be 
£30,  and  the  average  duratioii  of  tenure  to  be  tAVO  years,  this  allowance  may  be 
roughly  estimated  to  enable  the  Boards  to  offer  one  scholarship  annually  for 
every  800  children  in  average  attendance  at  their  schools.  To  put  the  state- 
ment in  another  form,  the  Boards  can  offer  one  scholarship  annually,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thini?,  maintain  two  scholars  for  everv  ninetv  childreii  above  the 
Fourth  Standard.  Thus,  in  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  from  sixty  to  seventy 
scholarships  are  otfered  for  competition  every  year.  This  number  apjjcars  to  lis  to 
be  sufficient  in  tlie  present  circumstances  of  education  in  the  colony  ;  and,  owing 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  scholarsliip  fund  is  provided,  it  will  increase  commen- 
surately  with  the  increasing  attendance  at  the  schools. 

Rcconitnenda-  The  dutv  of  drawing  the  regulations  under  which  this  liberal  scheme  of  State 

tions  as  to  rpgu-   j^j^^   jg  administered,    has   been  intrusted  to  the   several  Boards,  subiect  to  the 

luhons  for  Board  -,r-     •    i  c     t.  i  •  mi  i  •       /        .■     j  i   •  .    .  •' 

scholarships.  approval  01  tlic  Minister  ot  Education,  llie  object  or  this  jirovision  was,  no 
doubt,  to  insure  that  in  framing  the  regulations  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
local  circumstances  ;  and,  beyond  question,  this  is  an  object  deserving  of  careful 
consideration.  A  comparison,  however,  of  the  regulations  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  various  Boards,  shoAvs  such  Avide  difierences,  especially  as  to  the 
subjects  of  examination,  the  ages  of  the  candi(hites,  and  other  restrictions  on 
admission  to  the  competition,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  belicA'c  that  they  are  all 
equally  well  adapted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  the  system  of  State  scholar- 
ships was  established.  "\Ve  think,  therefore,  that,  while  it  Avould  be  well  to  leave 
details  to  be  filled  in  by  the  local  Boards,  some  broad  principles  should  be  laid 
down,  to  which  all  sets  of  regulations  should  be  required  to  conform.     Thus  it 

As  to  age.  ouglit  to  bc  prescribed  that  the  superior  limit  of  age  for  competing  for  these 

scholarships  should  in  no  case  exceed  fifteen  years.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
recommendations  Avhich  we  have  made  regarding  instruction  in  extra  subjects  at 
the  primary  schools  are  carried  into  effect,  a  boy  of  good  understanding  and  dili- 
gence may  in  many  cases  be  educated  cheai^ly  and  advantageously  at  the  school 
of  his  district  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen;  but  by  that  time,  if  he  bc  fit  to  be  a 
recipient  of  State  aid,  he  Avill  have  exhausted  all  the  benefit  capable  of  being 
derived  from  a  primary  school.  It  should  be  understood  further  that,  as  the 
greatest  advantage  is  obtained  from  a  course  of  secondary  instruction  when  it  is 
commenced  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the  greater  number  of  the  scholarships 
should  be  offered  for  competition  at  as  early  an  age  as  is  consistent  with  economy, 
with  the  efficient  testing  of  the  candidates,  and  Avith  the  due  stimulation  of  the 

As  to  subjects,  scliools  Avliicl)  prcparc  candidates  for  tiie  competition.  We  are  of  oi)inion,  also,  that, 
Avhile  in  competitions  held  luider  the  age  of  thirteen  the  examination  should  be 
restiicted  to  the  standard  i)rogramine,  it  is  desirable  Avhcn  the  age  fixed  for  tlie  com- 
petition is  greater  tliau  thirteen  to  include  in  tlie  examination  some  of  the  subjects 
of  secondary  instruction,  such  as  Latin,  mathematics,  or  French. 
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Tn  cliiuso  m  of  "  Tlio  TMucntiou  Act,  1H77,"  it  in  provided  that  tlif  liold.r  of  Ai  to  .chooU 
a  S('li(i!;ir>lii|t  "sliiill  cimliiiiic  his  or  licr  cdiKviliori  at  any  sclioul  or  <'dii'*ational  |||^"',',i^''',' J.j*' 
institiitiou  uiidcr  Ww  control  of  tlio  Hoard  at  wliicli  tlio  iiif^lujr  hranchcH  of  fiduca-  ""'  '  " 
lion  arc  lau^lil  ;  Imi  if  llicrc  !)■>  no  such  scliool  or  iiisl  il  iilioii  in  Ihc  (list rift  wlu-rc 
the  hol(hr  of  Ihi"  scholarsliij)  resides,  (hen  at  siu-h  school,  siihjeet  (o  ins|j(;clioii  l)y  a 
Piil)lic  School  lns|)(<ctor,  as  the  Hoard  niny  approve  of."  Wo  attach  such  great 
importance  to  tlic  consideration  tliat  tlu;  scholars  wliosc  cdnealion  is  undcrlakcn 
nt  so^'reat  a  cost  hy  llu;  Slate  should  receive  (he  advan(aj,'e  of  the  l)est  instruction 
which  tile  educational  system  of  tlio  colony  atl'ords,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
reconiniend  that  the  clause  above  quoted  should  l)e  made  to  apply  to  those 
schools  only  which  are  secondary  schools  in  tJie  strict  sense  of  the  term.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  State  would  he  warranted  in  instituting  valuable  scholarships 
to  b(>  held  at  primary  schools,  or  even  at  district  liiyh  schools,  where  the  education 
provided  is  free  or  iiu'xpcnsive.  The  purpose  of  providing  such  scholarships 
clearly  is  to  bring  the  somewhat  costly  education  atiorded  ])y  fully-equipped 
secondary  schools  within  the  reach  of  children  of  good  ability,  who  might  other- 
wise be  prevented  by  want  of  means  from  enjoying  this  advantage.  In  any 
amendment  that  may  be  made  of  the  Education  Act  care  should  be  taken  so  to 
alter  clause  51  as  to  make  it  clear  that  only  secondary  schools  are  intended.  AVe 
would  also  suggest,  in  ai'cordanee  with  a  recommendation  made  in  jinother  part 
of  this  report,  that  for  the  words  "Public  School  Inspector"  should  be  sub- 
stituted "  persons  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education." 

In  some  of  the  education  districts  the  competition  for  the  scholarships  is  open  As  to  the  sdiooU 
to  all  children,  while  in  others  it  is  restricted  to  the  children  attending  the  public  "■""""•'iCicandi- 

1  1  -w  ^  ^       ±  rt>     •  .  '?     1  ■  dates  may  come. 

primary  schools.  \>  c  arc  unable  to  sec  any  suihcient  reason  lor  excluding  from 
the  eoinpetitioii  children  educated  privately  or  at  the  schools  maintained  by 
particular  religious  denominations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  secondary  subjects  are 
included  in  the  examination,  as  we  have  recommended  when  the  age  of  the  com- 
petitors exceeds  thirteen,  it  is  obvious  that  children  taught  at  secondary  schools, 
which  have  a  larger  stall"  and  more  complete  arrangements  for  imparting  this  kind 
of  instruction,  will  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than  those  coming  from  the 
primary  schools.  A  portion  of  the  schclarships  may  thus  be  expected  to  fall  to 
children  who  have  no  better  claim  to  them  than  that  their  parents  are  able  to  give 
them  exceptional  advantages.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  main 
object  in  establishing  these  scholarsliips  is  to  draft  deser-snng  children  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  schools,  and  that  this  object  will  to  some  extent  be  frustrated 
if  children  alreadv  atteudin<;f  the  higher  schools  be  allow"ed  to  enter  for  the  com- 
petition.  "We  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  scholarships  of  tlie 
Education  Boards  should  be  tenable  only  at  secondary  schools  strictly  so  called. 
For  the  reasons  above  stated  we  further  recommend  that  no  candidate  be  admitted 
to  the  competition  for  these  scholarships  who  has  attended  Avithin  one  year  of  the 
time  of  tlie  examination  any  school  at  wliieh  the  scholarships  are  tenable.  This 
recommendation  is  made,  however,  subject  to  the  provision  that  any  holder  of  a 
scholarship  obtained  at  a  lower  limit  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  compete  again 
for  seliolarships  offered  for  competition  at  a  higher  limit  of  age.  Apart  from  the 
restriction  just  noted,  we  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  competition  for  the  scholarships 
should  be  entirely  open. 

It  mav  be  observed  that  the  scholarships  range  in  value  within  rather  wide  limits  sioney  value 
—from  £10  to  £50.  By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  arc  from  £20  to  £10  in  °io;l''/,yp9. 
annual  value.  Some  of  the  Boards  make  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  holders  of 
scholarships  who  are  able  to  reside  in  their  own  homes  while  attending  an  aitthor- 
ized  school,  and  that  of  those  who  have  to  be  sent  from  home  in  order  to  attend 
school,  the  latter  class  receiving  an  augmented  allowance.  In  most  of  the  districts 
the  tenure  of  the  scholarships  is  for  two  years,  and  in  some  districts  competitions 
are  held  at  different  limits  of  age,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
renewal  of  tenure.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  general  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  value  or  the  tenure  of  the  scholarships,  as  we  believe  the 
experience  of  the  Boards  will  indicate  the  best  means  of  adapting  them  to  local 
conditions.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  care  should  be  taken  so  to  frame  the 
scholarship  regulations  as  to  bring  the  holders,  before  the  expiry  of  their  tenure, 
within  reach  of  the  scholarships  offered  by  the  University. 
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Scholarships 
tenable  at 
professional  end 
teclinical  sehiols. 


In  adtlitiou  to  the  scliolarsliips  ))rovi(lc(l  by  the  Education  Boards,  a  few 
scliolarsliips  lor  tho  promotion  of  secondary  education  have  been  establi.'^hed  ia 
connection  with  certain  schools.     The  following  is  a  list  of  these  scholarships : — 

^Veilin^ton  Coll(>^e — One  Khodes  scholarship,  £40,  tenable  for  three  years; 
one  ^^loorc  scholarshii).  JCIO,  tenable  for  two  years. 

Kelson  College — The  llichmond,  £21,  tenable  for  three  years;  the  Newcome, 
£21,  tenal)h'  I'or  two  years;  tho  Stafl'ord,  C20,  tenable  for  three  years;  and  the 
Fell,  £1U,  tenable  for  three  years;  six  foundation  scholarships,  tenable  for  one 
year — two  of  £20  each,  two  of  £10,  and  two  of  £5 ;  four  governors'  fees  scholar- 
sliiiis,  tenable  for  one  year,  of  £12  10s.  each  ;   Simmons  prize,  £0. 

Christ's  College — Eight  senior  Somes  scholarshi])s,  of  £50  a  year,  tenable  for 
four  years;  six  junior  Somes  scholarships,  of  £15  a  year  each  (with  £20  added  if 
the  scholar's  home  be  three  miles  from  the  College,  and  if  he  reside  in  one  of  the 
recognized  houses) ;  and  four  Sons  of  Clergy  scholarships,  £15  each,  tenable  for 
three  years. 

Girls'  High  School,  Christchurch — Three  open  exhibitions,  £20  each,  tenable 
for  one  year ;  lour  close  exhibitions,  £10  each,  tenable  for  one  year. 

It  shovxld  be  mentioned  that  the  authorities  of  Auckland  College,  Nelson 
College,  and  l^uncdin  High  Schools  give  free  tuition  to  the  holders  of  Board 
scholarships  within  their  respective  districts.  In  Auckland  this  privilege  is 
extended  also  to  ex-scholars. 

"We  have  carefully  considered  the  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  grant 
scholarships  or  maintenance  allowances  to  the  students  attending  normal  schools. 
At  Dunedin  it  was  the  custom,  until  last  year,  to  grant  a  maintenance  allowance 
of  £1  a  week  to  all  students  who  passed  the  entrance  examination.  Last  year,  on 
account  of  the  insullicicncy  of  funds,  the  allowance  Avas  restricted  to  those 
students  who  had  been  teachers  or  pupil  teachers.  The  yearly  cost  of  these  allow- 
ances has  amounted  to  about  £1,000,  and  has  been  defrayed  mainly  out  of  the 
Government  grant  of  £2,000,  but  partly  also  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Otngo 
Education  Board.  At  Christchurch  no  scholarships  or  maintenance  allowances 
have  ever  been  paid.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  scholarships  or  main- 
tenance allowances  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  male  students,  in  order  to  secure  a 
suflicient  supply  of  trained  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies  arising  in  the  schools ; 
but  tliat  in  the  case  of  female  students,  who  present  themselves  in  greater 
numbers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  olfer  such  inducements,  although  where  funds 
suffice  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so.  AYe  are  not  prepared  to  advise  that  the 
grant  of  £2,000  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  each  normal  school  should  be 
increased  in  order  to  admit  of  these  scholarships  being  established  on  a  more 
liberal  scale.  "With  proper  management  a  considerable  balance  available  for  this 
purpose  oxight  to  remain  out  of  tiie  grant  after  payuKMit  of  all  necessary  salaries, 
and  any  further  siun  that  may  be  deemed  requisite  may  properly  be  taken  out  of 
the  general  fund  for  primary  instruction.  In  the  case  of  female  students,  although 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  as  in  the  case 
of  male  students,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  the  Boards  to  see  that  thf>  arrange- 
ments made  for  boarding  are  satisfactory  in  each  case;  cr  even,  if  their  funds 
permit,  to  provide  at  their  own  cost  proper  accommodation  and  supervision. 

AA  ith  regard  to  scholarships  tenable  at  professional  or  technical  schools 
(exeei)t  normal  schools,  which  form  part  of  the  State  machinery  for  primary 
education)  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that  as  a  rule  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  toproA-ide 
such  scholarships  out  of  public  funds.  These  schools  are  designed  to  prepare 
young  men  for  remunerative  occupations,  aud  the  students  attending  them  may 
therefore  be  fairly  expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  instruction.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  so  far  from  desiring  to  push  this  principle  to  its  extreme  limit  that  we 
cordially  approve  of  what  little  has  been  already  done  in  the  Avay  of  providing 
scholarslnps  tenable  at  such  schools.  AVe  should  even  gladly  se'e  this  kind  of 
assistance  considerably  extended,  but  only  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  with  the 
view  of  fostering  young  institutions.  As  regards  medical  education,  a  travelling 
scholarship  of  £100  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  the  holder  is 
taking  the  necessary  steps  towards  the  obtaining  of  his  medical  degree,  has  been 
instituted  by  the  University  of  New  Zealand.     Another  scholarship,  called  the 
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riilclnist  .s('li(iliirslii|),  has  locciilly  Ih'CM  opened  to  eaiididntes  who  lmvr>  >;nulualed 
ill  arts  ill  (lie  .New  Zralaiid  University.  Tliis  scdiolarsliip  also  is  ol'  tlio  annual 
value  of  .L'lOO,  Icnahle  for  llinM!  years.  It  is  open  in  alternate  years  to  cundidateH 
from  the  Sydney  I'liiversily  and  th(^  rniversily  of  N(!\v  Zealand.  'I'lu!  holder  of 
tho  sehularsliip  is  retiiiired  to  pursue  his  sliidit.'s  either  at  tin;  University  of 
Edinhurj^h,  or  at  University  C(dleu:(»,  London,  with  tho  view  of  i^radualinj;  in  ono 
of  (he  ftnii-  I'aciilties  of  (he  University  of  Uondon.  This  seholarship  seems  lik«dy 
to  ho  of  especial  value  in  assistiiiij  students  in  law  or  mediciiio  wlwi  desire  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  (Jreat  Ihitain. 

In  eonneetion  with  (he  <'aii(erl)iirv  ,\i;rieullural  School  (he  IJoard  of  do- AgrLuiiural 
vernors  has  instituted  six:  scholarships,  of  (he  esliiualed  viiUu:  of  ,C(iO  a  year  '-'ii'^li- ^ei',ou„bipf 
Only  QUO  scholarship  has  yet  heen  awarded,  a  result  prohahly  due  to  the  high 
slandard  of  (he  examiiia(ioii,  wliicli,  liow(>ver,  has  now  hi-en  reduced.  The  nuinher 
and  value  of  (hese  ai;-ricultural  sciiolarships  appear  at  present  to  he  sullieient ;  hut, 
having  in  view  the  improhahility  of  the  cstahlishment  of  any  other  agricultural 
school  within  (he  colony,  as  well  as  (he  e\is(eiiee  of  ade(iua(o  funds,  we  would 
suggest  (hat,  in  order  to  make  the  school  more  accessible  to  persons  resident  ia 
remote  parts  of  the  ccdony,  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  institution  once  a 
year  he  paid  (o  all  studen(s  who  pass  (hcenlranco  examiiudion. 

In  the  School  of  Mines  which  has  been  established  in  conuectiou  with  the  Rccommenda- 
Univcrsity  of  Otago,  no  provision  in  the  way  of  scholarships  has  yet  been  made.  JXo'iarai'ii'ps  for 
We  reconimcnd,  for  the  further  encouragemenl  of  technical  studies  in  general,  that  Soiio>i  of 
the  scholarships  of  tho  JJiucatinn  Boards  ho  made  tenable  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  ^''"^-'' *^<'- 
not  only  at  secondary  schools,  but  at  schools  of  mines,  engineering,  and  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  at  other  technical  schools  of  a  similar  character  Avhich  may  here- 
after bo  established.     It  should,  however,  bo  made  a  condition  of  tenure  of  such 
scholarships  that  the  holders  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  study,  and  that  no 
student  he  entitled  to  hold  a    Boai-d    scholarship  concurrently  with  any  other. 
The  Universitv  of  New  Zealand,  w'hen  moans  allow,  miLL-ht  also  institute  scholar- 
ships  tenable  at  such  schools. 


VI.— ENDOWMENTS. 


For  particulars  as  to  the  value  and  application  of  endowments  for  educational 
purposes  comprised  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission,  we  refer  to  the  appendix 
to  our  interim  report  (pp.  3-15),  which,  however,  requires  correction  as  follows  : 
In  page  7,  the  value  and  jiresent  rental  of  reserves  in  the  hands  of  School  Com- 
missioners for  secondary  education  in  Nelson  should  read  £2,689  and  £172  2s.  lid. 
I'espectivoly ;  and  on  page  15,  the  present  rental  of  runs  in  Otago  should  be 
£2,755  lis.  Id.     "We  refer  also  to  an  important  return  made  to  Parliament  last  Appi.to  Journnh 

session.  fsro.  c.-a"- "•' 

Vi  ith  one  exception — the  Southland  reserve,  of  10,000  acres,  which  produces  CniversitT 
an  annual  rental  of  £343  15s.,  and  is  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Otago  University  Reserves. 
by  "  The  University  Act,  1874)  " — the  reserves  which  have  been  made  under  "  The  k'i'of  e°  Ses's!"!!.' 
University  EndoAvment  Act,  1868,"  haA'e  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  any  use.     In  is^o,  c.-3,  p.  13. 
the  draft  Bill  wo  have  embodied  our  views  as  to  their  application  as  follow"s  : — 

Thirty  acres  of  town  land  in  AVestland,  not  let,  of  the  estimated  capital  value 
of  £270,  and  10,000  acres  of  pastoral  and  bush  laud  in  Taranaki,  not  let,  and  of 
the  estiiuated  capital  value  of  £7,500,  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  higher 
education  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated  ;  1,500  acres, 
not  let,  of  the  estimated  capital  value  of  £7,500.  at  Ashburton,  to  be  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury  College;  30,351  acres  in  the  Provincial  District 
of  Auckland,  not  let,  of  the  estimated  capital  value  of  £10,265,  and  4,000  acres, 
not  yet  formally  reserved,  but  mentioned  in  Schedule  B  to  "  The  University 
Reserves  Act,  1875,"  as  to  be  reserved  in  Wellington  Provincial  District,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  University  colleges  in  Auckland  and 
Wellington  respectively.  The  University  Act  of  1871  provides  that  these  reserves 
shall  be  administered  under  "  The  University  Endowment  Act,  186S,"  and  that 
the  proceeds  "  shall  be  dealt  with  for  promoting  higher  education  in  the  respective 
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provinces  in  which  such  reserves  are  situate,  in  such  manner  as  the  General 
Assembly  mny  I'mm  time  to  time  determine."  Tlic  reserves  in  Auckland  IkuI  been 
proclai.aed  in  (he  Gdzclte  of  the  Dtli  January,  ls7;j ;  hut  in  187  t  tins  Attorney- 
General  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Proclamation  was  informal,  and  in  1>575 
the  University  Reserves  Act  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  reserves 
were  to  be  deemed  as  having  been  made  on  the  0th  January,  187.'J.  As  to  the 
application  of  these  reserves,  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1875  are  as  follows  :  "  Shall 
bo  dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  30th  section 
of  '  The  New  Zealand  University  Act,  1871,'  for  promoting  higher  education  in  the 
province  in  which  sucli  reserves  arc  situate,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  from  tinie  to  time  determine."  The  Solicitor-General  has  lately  given  an 
opinion  to  the  clfect  that  these  words  render  it  necessary  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  give  direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reserves  are  to  ho  dealt  Avith, 
as  well  as  the  m.anner  in  Avhich  the  proceeds  shall  be  applied.  In  any  case,  there- 
fore, the  reserves  will  lie  useless,  and  may  be  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  until  the  passing  of  a  new  Act ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  proposals  Ave  have  made  in  the  draft  Bill  are  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  all  i)revious  legishition  on  this  subject. 

otngo  University.  TIic  ciidowment  of  the  University  of  Otago  consists  of  the  Southland  Reserve, 
|pp*j^j^» '^^^'^J?^  already  referred  to,  and  200,000  acres  of  ])astoral  laud  in  Otago,  let  at  an  annual 
18-0,  0.-3^1.' 13"  rental  of  £2,755  lis.  Id.,  witlr  a  "probable  income  from  renewed  tenancy  "  of 
Int.  Kep.^  ApiJi.,  £5  (jQO.    TIkto  is  also  the  college  site  of  about  eight  acres,  part  of  which  mav  be  let 

pp.  2'4   2i>.  ^  o  '  A  * 

for  building  frontages;  and  there  is  an  endowment  for  the  ilnseum,  producing  an 
annual  income  of  £yi()  13s.  4d.,  of  Avhich  one-tenth  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Athenaeum. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  legal  status  of  these  endowments,  nor  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  their  administration.  The  cost  of  the  University  buildings  (about 
£31,000)  was  partly  defrayed  fiom  the  proceeds  (£27,000)  of  the  sale  of  a  site  and 
building  presented  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Otago.  The  remainder  of  the 
cost  constitutes  a  debt,  Avhich  is  the  cause  of  some  temporary  embarrassment,  and 
hinders  the  development  of  the  University  as  a  school  of  science  and  learning. 
The  Public  ]Mus(>um,  which  lias  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Uni- 
versity, AA'as  erected  by  the  provincial  authorities  at  a  cost  of  £13,000.  Two  chairs 
in  the  University  arc  maintained  out  of  certain  educational  funds  administered  by 
the  Otago  Prcsbyteriau  Church  Property  Board. 

Canterbury  Tlic  Board  of  Govemors  of  Canterbury  College  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of 

Appx"  to  Journals  ^P^^ral  important  iustitutions,  and  holds  valuable  endowments  particularly  devoted 
H  ofR.Scss.iL,  to  their  maintenance.  The  College  proper  is  endowed  Avith  11  acres  of  toAvn  land 
pp!  11, 12.'  ^^^  8,953  acres  of  rural  land,  originally  reserved  for  a  classical  school,  the  rental 

Int.  Kep.—  being  £1,700  Is.  Od.,  to  increase  under  present  lease  to  £2,4';G  13s.  6d. ;  and  with 
et\eq^y  ^^^^  100,(503  acivs  of  pastoral  land,  let  for  £1,000  0.5.  7d.  per  annum,  aud  increasing  to 
Appi.,  p.  9.  £1,880  lis.  lid.  per  annum.  The  original  reseiwe  was  larger  by  1,037  acres, 
which  have  been  sold  for  £2,071.  The  College  buildings,  including  laboratory  and 
apparatus,  Averc  provided  by  the  ProA'iucial  GoA'crnment  at  a  cost  of  aboA'e  £12,000. 
A  wing  has  since  been  added  to  the  College,  at  a  cost  of  between  £1,()00  and 
£5,000,  drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  reserves,  in  accordance  with  "  The 
Canterbury  Educational  Reserves  Sale  and  Leasing  Act,  1876."  There  is  a  reserve 
of  92,938  acres,  let  for  £929  7s.  7d.,  increasing  to  £1,516  Os.  8d.,  for  a  school  of 
technical  science;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  12,260  acres  formerly  included  in  the 
reserve  have  been  sold  for  £24-,538.  The  proceeds  of  this  reserve  arc  partially 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum,  and  the  Public  Library  has  also  a 
claim  upon  thcin.  The  Museum  Avas  built  at  the  expense  of  the  province,  and 
cost  over  £21,000.  The  Public  Librarv  Avas  built  in  the  same  wav,  at  a  cost  of 
£4,000.  There  is  another  reserve,  of  01,692  acres,  let  for  £566  ISs.  5d.,  increasing 
to  £1,225  17s.  3d.,  for  the  Agricultural  School ;  and  the  sum  of  £78,510  has  been 
receivi'd  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  39,258  acres,  formerly  included  in  this 
reserve.  We  have  not  included  in  this  statement  properties  unlet,  which  are 
expected  to  produce  £92  a  year  for  the  College  and  £25  a  year  for  the  Agricul- 
tural School.  The  College  reserves  are  all  open  to  purchase  precisely  as  if  they 
Avere  still  waste  lauds  of  the  Crown.      Referring  to  the  sale  of  parts  of  these 
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rosorvos,  llic  C'oiniiiissionor  of  C'lowu  LniulH  says,  "Tlioro  may  bo  witliin  the  ii.t,  Ucp.,  Appx., 
unsold   |)()i(ioiis  of  lli('S(>  runs  ;i   Tew  llious.-iiid  .'incs  (!i;it,  iimy  iKTcai'lrr  In;  pur-''"' 
«'li;isf(l,  l)iil    tlio  t;'rc!il(>r  p.-ii'l  nl"  \\li;il  is  (•((iisidcicd  worlli  hiivint^  iit  'IOh.  jiu  aero 
has  li('(>n  nln>;uly  t:\koii  iip;    wluil   is  left  is  lor  tlic  most  ])art  liilly,  and  sonm  of 
it  nioimlaiiuuis,  lit  for  iiolliiiiL^  l)iil  sliccp-walks."     Alliif;('tli(!r  a  Mini  of  ,Cl<J'.),in8 
lias  l)('('n  it'ccivi'd   from  \hr  sjdi-  of  reserves  vested  in  llui  Jioard  of  (lovcrnors  of 
C'iinlerl)iuy   Collei^e,  and   of  (liis  smn  .C](»,()()0  lias  lieeii  appropiialed  to  College  liiid,  EriJ., 
buildin-s.'and  about    -CUi.noO  to  tbe  pnreliase  of  tli(>  farm  for  tlio  Af,'rienlUn-al  JJ.jg"^'^'^'"'!' 
Sebooi.     'file  remainder  is  invested,  and  tbe  ])rneeedH  are  applied  to  tbe  several 
objects    for  wliicli   Die  endowinenfs  were  made.     'J'lie  buildings  for  tlio  Af^rieul- 
tural  tSeliool  liave  been  erected,  and  tbe  farm  bas  been  stocked,  by  antieipatiuf^ 
tbe  revenue  of  tbe  scbooI,  tbe  ]5oaril  not  bavimj  Ici^al  power  to  use  capital  for  tbe 
purpose.      "\V(>  do   not   tliink  it    was  ever  intended  to  render  tbe   Ai^ricultural  ibid, qq.  3616, 
Scbool  so  uuub  rieber  tlian  tbe  otber  endowed  interests  under  tin?  nianagi  ment  *"'''' *'^'' 
of  tbe  ]?oard  of  Governors.     Tbe  dilVercnce  is  duo  to  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  lands  set 
apart  for  tbat  scbool  found  tb(>  readiest  sale.    We  arc  of  opinion  tbat  tbe  governors 
sbould  bo  em]ioweie(l  to  ajiply  i)art  of  tbe  ]n'oceeds  of  tbis  particular  endowment 
to  any  purpose  of  teclinieal  instruction  wbiidi,  in  tbe  course  of  years,  may  become 
important  to  tbe  district  or  to  tbe  colony.     Tbe  College  autborities  hold  in  trust  a  ibiJ.,  q.  3603. 
reserve  of  1,030  acres,  cstimatinl  to  be  wortb  i.;750  per  annum,  but  not  ])roducing 
any  present  revenue,  for  tbe  ])urposes  of  a  medical  sebooi.     ]''or  the  Girls'  High 
School  they  have  an  endowment  of  2,815  acres  of  agricultural  land,  valued   at 
£5U3  per  annum,  not  let,  and  a  sum  of  :£]-,870,  derived  from  the  .=alc  of  2,185 
acres;  and  for  the  Eoys'  High  School,  whi(;h  is  not  yet  in  operation,  they  have 
9,360  acres,  of  which  part  is  h>t  at  £915  lis.  lOd.,  increasing  to  £1,G00  8s.  6d., 
and  the  part  not  let  is  believed  to  he  worth  £132  2s.  (id.  per  annum.     The  Girls' 
High  Scbool  buildings  and  site  cost  £6,030,  and  the  Boys'  High  School  is  to  cost 
about  £9,000,  in  addition  to  £2,500  for  site.     The  tlrst  cost  of  these  schools  was 
provided  by  tbe  Provincial  Government,  or  by  special  grants  made  by  Parliament 
out  of  the  Canterbury  land  revenue.     The  College  bas  purchased  the  Girls'  High 
School  and  site  for  College  purposes,  and  a  new  school  is  to  be  built  with  the  pur- 
chase-money.    "We  believe  that  all  these  endowments  are  admiuistei'ed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  several  trusts. 

According  to  the  return  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  su.mmarized  Auckland  College. 
in  page  4  of  the  appendix  to  our  interim  report,  the  landed  estate  of  the 
Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  amounts  to  28G  acres,  of  which  a  part 
is  let  at  an  annual  rental  of  £1,712  5s.,  and  a  part,  worth  £99  per  annum,  is 
not  let.  The  return  on  page  7  of  the  paper  C.-3  states  the  area  at  278  acres, 
valued  at  £10,192  10s.,  and  all  let  for  £1,759  17s.  per  annum,  with  a  probability 
of  increasing  to  £1,979  2s.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  £7,500,  being  accumulated 
rent  and  interest,  which,  being  invested,  produced  an  income  of  £515  10s.;  but 
of  this  sum  a  portion  (about  £2,500)  lias  been  applied  towards  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  the  new  school  just  opened,  to  supplement  the  Parliamentary 
grant  of  £5,000  for  the  same  pm-pose.  The  school  has  hitherto  been  held  in 
buildings  lent  or  held  under  lease.  The  first  endowments  were  made  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  as  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  in  1850.  The  lands  described 
in  the  grant  ai'e  granted  "as  an  endowment  for  or  towards  the  main-  int.Eep.,  Appi., 
teuance  and  support  of  a  college  and  grammar  school  or  schools  on  the  ^^'  ' 
isthmus  on  which  Auckland  stands,  if  the  funds  suffice ;  or  otherwise  as 
an  endowment  for  or  towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  grammar 
school  or  schools  alone :"  and  it  is  provided  that  students  shall,  if  they 
desire  it,  receive  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin;  that  upon  all  school-days, 
not  being  half-holidays,  the  grammar  school  or  schools  shall  be  open  two  hours 
in  the  evening ;  that  persons  of  all  classes  or  races  shall  be  equally  admitted  ; 
and  that  a  proportion  of  students  and  scholars  shall  be  free  scholars.  This  grant 
relates  to  33  acres  3  roods.  The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  his  evidence  iMd.,  Evid.,  qq. 
mentions  three  other  grants,  and  refers  to  the  site  of  two  acres  for  tbe  grammar  ^'^' ^'^" 
school  reserved  by  the  Provincial  Government  in  1871.  The  governing  body  has 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  trust  by  combining  college  and 
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f^rammav-scliool  instruction  in  the  same  school,  and  by  instituting  evening  classes 
Avhcn  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand  for  tliem. 

Wellington  The  original  oiulowmoiit  Tor  the  "Wcllinglon  College  was  made  in  1853  by  Sir 

College.  George  Grey,  as  Governor  ol'  Uie  colony,  and  consisted  of  nearly  eleven  acres  of 

p"g"g^*i' '  ^PP^'  town  land  in  AAxdlington,  sul)jeet  to  trusts  precisely  similar  to  those  imjiosed  in 

Appi.  to.Tonninis  the  casc  of  Aucklnud  College.     Those  lands  arc  leased  for  forty-two  years,  and 

J^,.°'"^'_^''»'''' now  produce  a  renlal  of   i;  1,051   10s.,   increasing  under  the  terms  of  lease  to 

'  '   '   '^'  '   £1,581  15s.     In  1872  the  Wellington  College  Act  Avas  passed,  constituting  a 

Board  of  GovcM-nors,  in  whom,  as  soon  as  constituted,  all  the  estates,  rights,  title, 

and  interest  of  the  trustees  of  these  endowments  were  vested.     At  one  time  the 

trustees  were  in  possession  of  a  site  and  buildings  on  the  Terrace;  but  in  1873-71 

the  present  buildings  were  erected,  on  a  site  of  sixty-nine  acres,  given  by  the 

Provincial  Governinent  in  exchange  for  the  Terrace  site;  and  the  Government 

bouglif    the  (lid  buildings  for  the  sum  of  £797   5s.,  which  sum  the  governors 

invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  at  Caruai'von,  Ilarbour  District,  and  Palmerston 

Kortli,  of  which  lauds  about  one-third  are  let,  at  a  rental  of  £25  lys.  3d.     In 

1878  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governors  to  let  nineteen  acres  of  the 

College  site  on  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding  forty-two  years,  and  it  is  beUeved 

that  from  this  source  a  revenue  of  from  £100  to  £500  a  year  will  be  derived. 

By  another  Act  of  1878,  reserves  of  about  9,000  acres,  which  had  been  made  by 

the  late  Provincial  Government,  Avere  definitely  secured  to  the  College.     Mr.  II. 

Int.  Rep.,  Evid.,  Jacksoii,  Uio  College  Treasurer,  and  formerly  Chief  Surv(!yor  of  AVellington,  says 

qq.  6459, 5160.     in  lug  evidcuce  :  "  The  Paraekaretu  Block — those  are  bushed  hill  lands,  not  very 

rough.     I  believe  that  block,  containing  some  4,000  acres,  to  be  very  good  soil. 

And  the  llangituniau  Block,  containing  some  5,000  acres,  I  believe  also  to  be 

very  good  soil People  will  not  lease  lauds  unless  they  can  get  a 

purchasing  clause.  If  we  are  debarred  from  either  selling  these  two  large  blocks, 
or  leasing  them  with  a  pvu'chasing  clause,  it  is  equivalent  to  not  having  them 
at  all."  Two  reserves,  amounting  to  881  acres,  are  omitted  from  the  Schedule 
of  the  Act  last  referred  to ;  and  hence,  although  set  ai)art  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  they  appear  to  have  lapsed.  In  a  former  part  of  this  report  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  revenue  derived  from  these  reserves  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  College  and  the  annual  cliarge  of  £500,  interest  on  the 
building  debt.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  the  College  should  have  the  poAver, 
in  accordance  with  our  general  recommendation,  to  alienate  such  of  its  rural 
reserves  as  cannot  be  profitably  let.  "\Ve  further  think  that  ten  acres  would  be 
quite  sulficieut  for  the  College  site,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  sixty-nine 
acres  might  be  made  to  produce  revenue.  "We  arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  lease  any  lands,  even  in  towns,  for  so  long  a  period  as  forty-two  years. 
By  "  The  Wellington  College  Act  Amendment  Act,  1878,"  it  is  provided  that  the 
Governor  may  set  apart,  out  of  secondary-education  reserves,  land  not  exceeding 
£3,000  in  value,  to  vest  in  the  governors  of  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing and  maintaining  a  girls'  high  school.  The  return  C.-3,  1879,  shows  that 
2,974  acres  5  perches  have  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  vested  in  the 
governors. 

Nehon  College.  The  New  Zealand  Company  agreed  with  the  early  settlers  in  Nelson  to  apply 

part  of  the  Land  Pund  to  certain  public  pm'poses,  including  the  promotion  of 
education.  The  Company  having  surrendered  its  charter  (in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  "An  Act  to  pi'omote  Colonization  in  Xew  Zealand,"  10  and  11 
Vict.,  c.  112),  and  having  invested  £25,000  in  trust  to  satisfy  the  amount  applicable 
to  educational  and  other  uses,  the  amount  beins  in  dispute  between  the  Comjiauy 
and  the  purchasers  of  land,  it  was  enacted  (11  and  15  Vict.,  c.  86)  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  should  receive  the  £25,000  and  the  interest  thereon, 
should  ascertain  the  amount  due,  and  pay  such  amount  to  seven  trustees  nomi- 
nated by  the  pm'chasers  and  the  Company,  and  that  the  "  Fund  for  the  Public 
Purposes  of  the  Settlement  of  Nelson  "  thus  created  should  be  administered  by 
such  trustees.  In  1852  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  paid  to  the  trustees 
£20,109  15s. ;  and  in  1858,  after  arbitration,  a  second  and  final  payment  of 
£20,578  Os.  6d.  was  similarly  made.     The  trustees  of  the  fund  then  transferred 
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to  Nolson  Collocfo  the  land  upon  wliicli  llic  scliool  I  linn  stood,  tofifctlior 
Avitli  niorl i,'i»^'cs  to  llu'  viilm-  ot"  tl8,'Ji)(),  and  nionry  in  Hit'  hank  .Cl,71(), 
Aci'ordiiiij,'  to  the  cslinialc  of  \\w  i:;o\ ci-nors  the  ('a|)it;il  valuii  of  tlu;  rslali'  In 
Doccinhcr,  1S7H,  was  L"l'H/,»i;i  10s.  7d.,  iiiclndini;  th(!  csli mated  value;  of  the  Collf^o 
hui!dini;s.  I'loin  flic  accounts  which  have  hcen  furnished  to  us  for  the  year  IHT'J, 
it  a|)p(>ars  (hat  the  rents  of  reserves  now  amount  to  C'lH.'l,  and  (he  interest  on 
ln^M■l^■a^;(>  (o  Dl,  I'.t").  'J"he  (rus(ees  of  (h(>  "fund  for  the  ))uhlic  purposes  of  the, 
settlement  of  Nelson"  (1  !•  and  15  \ict.,  e.  S())  founded  the  Colle^:(!  in  1857,  and  it 
was  ine()r])orated  hy  "The  Nelson  ("olleijjc  Act,  iHoS."  The  deed  of  foundation, 
whicii  is  reci(ed  in  the  Schedule  to  (he  Ac(,  se(s  forth  that  the  College  is  "lor  the 
education  of  youths  and  youiiii;  men  accordinii;  to  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the 
Second  Schedule."  The  Second  Schedule  states  that  "  the  ohject  of  the  deed  of 
foundation  is  to  cstahlish  an  educational  institute,  to  \w  called  'Nelson  C'cdlege,' 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  ])romotion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, hy  olfering  to  the  youth  of  th(>  ])rovince  general  education  of  a  superior 
character."  It  provides  (hat  "  the  course  of  instruction  shall  always  in- 
clude the  iMiglish  language  and  literature,  one  or  more  modern  hinguages,  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  classics,  history,  drawing,  music,  and  such  other  hranchcsof 
art  or  seicuc(>  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine.  Turther,  upon 
all  school  days  not  being  half-holidays,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be 
foimd  to  defray  the  extra  expenses  consequent  upon  such  an  arrangement,  cla.sscs 
shall  be  kept  open  for  the  purjiose  of  instruction  for  such  two  hours  in  the 
evening,  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  p.m.  and  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  as  the 
governors  for  the  time  being  may  direct."  The  tinal  clause  of  the  Schedule  pre- 
scribes that  "it  shall  l)e  lawful  for  the  governors  of  the  College,  whenever  the 
funds  of  the  institution  shall  in  their  oj)iuion  be  sufficient  for  such  purpose,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Visitor,  to  establish  one  or  more  grammar  schools  Avithin  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nelson  as  branch  schools,  from  which  the  more  deserving  pupils  may  be 
removed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  higher  and  more  advanced  education."  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  evening  classes  being  held  in  connection  with  the  College, 
and  it  has  no  affiliated  grammar  schools.  The  evidence  of  the  Secretary  suggests  int-  Eep.,  Evid., 
that  the  annual  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  is  required  for  repairing  '^'^'  ^^^'  ^^^^' 
the  Collea;e,  and  for  rebuildinc;  at  some  future  dav.  It  is  rio'ht  to  sav  that 
the  lauds  which  are  mentioned  in  several  Parliamentary  returns  as  reserves,  are 
not  reserves  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  lands  purchased  by  the  go- 
vernors or  received  in  exchange  for  lauds  forming  part  of  the  original  endowment. 
The  question  has  arisen  whether  this  endowment  can.  be  considered  as  having  been 
made  out  of  public  estate.  To  this  question  we  shall  revert  in  our  concluding 
remarks  on  endowments. 

The  endowments  of  Christ's  College  include  a  site  of  nearly  ten  acres,  granted  Christ's  College. 
in  1855  bv  a  Provincial  Ordinance,  and   beins;   a   portion  of   the  Government  i"'-  e^p> -ipp^i 
Domain.     This  was  a  "  free  grant,"  made  in  accordance  ^vith   the   Canterbury 
Association's  Reserves  Ordinance.      The  other  endowments  consist  of  596  acres 
of  riu'al  land,  10^  acres  of  town  land  in  Christcliurch,  3  acres  of  town  land  in 
Lyttelton,  and  half  an  acre  of  town  land  at  Dampier's  Bay.     We  hare  no  esti- 
mate of  the  capital  value  of  these  lands,  but  we  observe  that  the  rents  received  in  iwd.,  p.  46. 
1878  and  1879  respectively  amounted  to  £1,032  6s.  8d.  and  £1,178.     The  price  of 
land  sold  to  the  original  settlers  was  £3  an  acre,  of  which  £1  was  nominally  set 
apart  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  purposes.     The  money  was  not  paid  to  the 
Church  Property  Trustees,  but  they  received  an  equivalent  in  land,  with  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  convey  one-fifth  of  the  estate  to  the  corporation  of  Christ's 
CoUesre.     Their  is  therefore  a  close  resemblance  between  the  orio-in  of  this  trust 
and  that  of  the  trust  of  Nelson  College.     The  Church  Property  Trustees  are  the  ibid.,  p.  lo. 
legal  owners  of  other  lauds,  reserved   for   "church   and   school,"   "school  and 
cemetery,"  and  so  forth ;  but  they  state  "  that  these  lauds,  althougli  originally  ibid.,  p.  ii. 
reserves,  were  afterwards  pui'chased  with  moneys  drawn  from  the  ecclesiastical 
and   educational  fund,"  and  "that  the  foundation  of   Christ's  College,  together 
with  the  support  previously  afforded  to  church  schools,  was  held  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  their  agent  as  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  obligations  they  had  inem-red 
to  promote  the  cause  of  chui'ch  education  in  the  settlement." 
6— H.  1. 
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The  Otago  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Scliools  Board  has  been  endowed  with  a 
jiortion  of  the  reserves  set  apart  for  secondary  education  in  the  provinciil  district. 
The  present  tniilual  value  of  the  estate  is  i;l,175  ts.  9d.,  and  the  prohaljle  income 
from  lenev.cd  tenancy  £2,811  os.     The  ca})itul  value  is  estimated  at  £127,010. 

The  Waitaki  High  School  Board  has  received  an  endowment  from  the  same 
source ;  the  annual  income,  as  stated  in  the  latest  returns,  being  £  183  lis.  5d. 
(£193  'Is.  fjd.  in  interiiu  report,  appendix,  p.  35),  the  probable  income  from 
renewed  tenancy  £721  15s.,  and  the  estimated  capital  value  £11,710.  The  school 
is  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  Southland  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools  are  also  endowed  from  the  same 
source,  with  land  valued  at  £53,885,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  £-192  2s.  lid. 
(£101  19s  Ckl.  in  interim  report,  appendix,  p.  15),  with  a  probable  income  from 
renewed  tenancy  of  £3,204'.     At  present  the  girls'  school  only  is  open. 

The  Timaru  ili.yh  School  has  just  been  opened.  Its  endowments,  drawn  from 
the  reserves  set  apart  in  1878  for  secondary  education  in  Canterbury,  consist  of 
d,198  acres  of  rural  laud,  of  Avhich  part  is  let,  producing  £556  14s.  6d.  per  annum, 
increasing  to  £773  15s.  (id.,  and  tbe  part  which  is  not  let  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
£273  15s.  per  annum.     The  estate  is  valued  at  £16,090. 

The  Ashbuvton  Iligh  School,  which  has  not  yet  been  opened,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  1,287  acres,  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding,  valued  at 
£5,840,  and  let  for  £263  2s.  a  year,  increasing  to  £452  9s.  6d. 

"  The  Auckland  Girls'  High  School  Act,  1878,"  endows  the  school  with  land 
to  the  value  of  £5,000,  to  be  set  apart  out  of  any  reserves  for  education.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  revenue  might  be  derived  from  this  source.  If  the  relation 
between  capital  valuation  and  annual  rent  were  the  same  as  is  shown  in  the 
return  C.-3,  1879,  in  the  case  of  Auckland  College,  the  girls'  school  would  receive 
more  than  £500  a  year  from  the  endowment.  If  the  relation  were  the  same  as 
is  shown  in  the  same  return  with  reference  to  reserves  for  primary  education,  the 
income  would  be  onlv  about  £175. 

The  Thames  High  School  is  to  receive  an  endowment  of  land  to  the  value 
of  £10,000  out  of  the  Te  Aroha  Block.  The  remarks  ^ve  liave  made  with 
reference  to  the  endowment  of  the  Auckland  Girls'  High  School  apply  also  to 
this  endowment. 

The  "U'hangarei  High  School  has  received  an  endowment  of  3,811  acres, 
valued  at  £1  per  acre.  Supposing  this  to  be  let  at  a  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value,  the  income  would  be  £192  per  annum,  an  amoimt  which  would  be 
of  little  service  unless  largely  supplemented  from  other  sources.  We  do  not 
think,  howercr,  that  the  population  of  the  district  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school,  the  number  of  children 
in  average  attendance  at  the  three  public  i^iimary  schools  of  the  district  being 
154  at  the  end  of  1878. 

The  land  to  be  set  apart  for  the  New  Plymouth  High  School  is  to  be  of  the 
value  of  £10,000,  and  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  education  reserves.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  reserves  in  the  district  for  primary  education  is  £16,755, 
and  for  secondary  education,  £6,985 ;  and  the  present  annual  value  of  the  Avhole 
is  £928.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  land  to  the  value  of  £10,000  would 
produce  nearly  £100  per  annum  ;  but  this  would  absorb  the  whole  income  of  the 
secondary-school  estate,  and  £131  from  the  estate  now  set  apart  for  primary 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education  at  New  Plvmouth  is  about  to  build  the  High 
School,  having  at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose  the  smn  of  £769,  being  £500 
received  as  a  grant  from  the  Government,  and  accrued  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
£269  from  reserves  for  secondary  education.  During  last  session  of  Parliament 
a  sum  of  £1,000  was  voted,  which  the  Government  may  apply  towards  the 
building  of  the  school. 

"  The  Wanganui  High  School  Act,  1879,"  endows  the  school  with  land  to  the 
value  of  £10,000,  to  be  set  apart  out  of  education  reserves.  The  whole  of  the 
primary-education  reserves  of  the  Provincial  District  of  Wellington  are  valued 
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I',  niul  tlio  Kocondary-ediicntion  ivsorvos  nl  £5,7UO,  the  present  annual 
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;'h  sehool. 

he  lleturn  C.  ',],  in  Appendix  to  .Itmrnals  oi"  J  louse  of  ilepresontalivcs, 
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There  are  several  endowments  which  have  been  granted  at  A'arious  times  to 
relij^'ious  bodies  h\  trust  for  educational  purposes.  Particulars  -with  regard  to  the 
acreage  and  value  oi'  most  of  them  will  l)c  found  in  the  appendix  (pj).  i-15)  to  our 
interim  report.  The  V/esleyau  institution  at  Three  Kings,  Auckland,  obtained  its 
earliest  grants  from  Governor  Fitzroy,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Native  institution. 
!Four  subsequent  grants  were  made  by  Sir  George  Grey  to  the  same  institution, 
which  is  described  in  the  Crown  grants  as  a  school  "  for  education  of  children  of  our 
subjects  of  both  races,  and  of  children  of  other  poor  and  destitute  persons  being 
inhabitants  of  islands  in  tlie  Paciiic  Ocean ;"  and  the  purposes  of  the  trust  are 
expressed  in  the  following  Avords :  "for  the  use  and  towards  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  said  school,  so  long  as  religious  education,  industrial  training, 
and  instruction  in  the  Emrlish  lan"ua"e  shall  be  siven  to  youth  educated  therein 
or  maintained  thereat."  It  is  held  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution  that  the 
trusts  are  set  aside  by  the  operation  of  "The  llehgious,  Charitable,  and  Educa- 
tional Trusts  Act,  1S5G,"  and  of  the  model  trust  deed  referred  to  in  that  Act. 
The  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Law  Oflicer  is  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  operation 
of  the  model  trust  deed.  The  Eev.  T.  Buddie  states  that  the  trustees  hold  them- 
selves morally,  though  not  legally,  bound  to  apply  the  income  arising  from  the 
estate  in  accordance  with  a  memorandum  written  by  Su'  George  Grey  in  1853, 
rather  than  with  the  terms  of  the  Crown  grants.  He  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  distinction  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  clauses  of  that  memorandum,  one 
of  which  refers  to  laiuls  held  in  trust,  and  the  other  to  grants  of  money,  that 
which  refers  to  the  lands  paying  proper  respect  to  the  original  trusts.  lu  a  letter 
A\Titten  by  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Auckland  District  meeting,  Mr.  Buddie  says  : 
"As  regards  the  present  application  of  the  endowments,  the  rents,  amounting  to 
£iio  per  annum,  are  applied  exclusively  to  the  suj)port  of  a  Xative  institution 
— i.e.,  for  boarding  and  training  Native  teachers,  and  educating  a  select  number 
of  Native  youths,  drafted  from  the  primary  schools.  Combined  with  Native 
education  is  an  English  department  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Wesleyan  ministry.  No  part  of  the  expense  of  this  department  is  taken  from  the 
endoAvments  for  Native  education.  .  .  .  The  governors  have  expended 
£3,163  14s.  2d.,  of  which  sum  the  trustees  have  paid  only  £1,111."  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  of  the  sum  of  £1,111,  a  part  amounting  to  £106  was  derived  from 
a  similar  trust  in  Wellington,  a  fact  which  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
Auckland  witnesses.     It  appears  that  £350  is  the  largest  sum  that  has  lately  been  ibid.,  p.  29. 


Ibid.,  Evid., 
qq.  750-752, 
1926,  1932. 

Ibid.,  Appx., 
pp.  83-85. 


Ibid.,  Evid., 
q.  709. 

Ibid.,  q.  710. 


Ibid.,  Appx., 
pp.  23,  29. 
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Int.  Rep.— 
Kvid.,  1).  136; 
Appx.,  p.  •!. 


derived  in  any  one  year  from  the  estate,  altliougli  the  capital  value  is  estimated 
bv  ^Ir.  W.  Aitkcn  'at  €1 1,000,  without  rockoniui;  the  vahie  of  buihlings.     The 


Enulisli  (h'partinent  of  the  institution  is  aUiliated  to  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  iinder  the  name  of  "AVesley  College."  Six  Maori  pupils  were  in  the 
institution  in  Fel)ruary,  1870,  whose  ages  ranged  from  fourteen  years  to  twenty. 
The  AVesleyan  body  has  hinds  at  Aotea  and  AVaiharakekc,  granted  for  Native 
schools,  but,  owing  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  AEaori  race,  of  no  immediate  value. 


Ibi(l,,Appi.,p.oo.  Tliere  is  a  AVesleyan  education  fund  in  AVellington, 


from  tlie  pro- 


Ibid.,  End., 
pp.  290,  291. 


Boman  Catliolic. 


Int.  Rep., 
End.,  p.  136. 
Ibid.,  pp.  46-50. 


Ibid.,  p.  50. 


Ibid.,  Appx., 
pp.  6,  61. 

Chureli  of 
England. 


Int.  Rep.,  Evid., 
qq.  636  et  seqq. 


Ibid.,  Min.  of 
Pro.,  p.  17. 
Ibid.,  Evid., 
q.  597  */  tejj. 


Ibid.,pp.267-273; 
Appx.,  pp.  68,  50. 


ceeds  of  tlic  sale  of  seventy  out  of  seventy-three  acres  of  land  granted  upon  trusts 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  under  which  the  Three  Kings  endowments  are  held. 
The  land  was  sold  to  the  Superintendent  of  AVellington  for  £3,500,  the  sale  being 
authori/(Ml  l)y  "Tiie  Wellington  City  Kcservcs  Act,  1871."  The  trustees  built  a 
day-school  iii  AVellington,  which  they  still  maintain.  Part  of  the  jn-oceeds  of  the  sale 
they  invested  in  lands,  and  a  larger  ])art  is  lent  to  the  tru.stees  of  diiferent  Wesleyan 
churches  at  £G  per  cent.  An  income  of  £00  a  year  is  derived  from  three  acres, 
which  were  excepted  from  the  conveyance  Avhen  the  seventy  acres  were  sold.  The 
trustees  report  that  they  have  sent  contributions  amounting  to  £20()  towards  the 
support  of  the  Native  institution  at  the  Three  Kings.  From  tlie  evidence  of  the 
Treasurer  to  the  AA^cslcyan  Society  in  AA^ellington,  it  appears  that  the  trustees  of 
the  fund  hold  tliat  tliey'arc  bound'  to  apply  tlie  income  of  the  estate  to  purposes 
of  education  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  poor  and  of  the  Natives ;  but  the  sum  devoted 
to  Native  purposes  is  very  small. 

Grants  of  the  same  kind  as  those  made  to  the  AA'esleyans — "  for  the  education 
of  children  of  our  subjects  of  both  races,  and  of  children  of  other  poor  and  desti- 
tute persons" — have  also  been  made  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  endowment  at  North  Shore,  Auckland,  is 
valued  at  £4,000.  The  income  is  only  about  £1()  a  year,  and  for  many  years  no 
school  has  been  maintained.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  statement  of  accounts 
up  to  the  year  1874,  but  since  that  time  the  income  has  been  reserved  for  future 
operations*  except  a  sum  of  £20  given  to  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School.  The  build- 
ing called  "  the  College  "  is  situated,  not  on  the  trust  property,  but  on  private 
lauds  vested  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Auckland,  although  it  was  erected 
almost  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  Government.  An  endowment  at  Rangiaohia 
produces  about  £20  a  year,  and  from  this  source  a  sum  of  about  £100  has  accumu- 
lated for  future  use.     No  school  properly  so  called  is  maintained  at  Rangiaohia. 

There  are  some  Roman  Catholic  reserves  in  the  Wellington  District,  and 
they  are  applied  to  their  proper  use. 

Of  the  trusts  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  the  most  beneficial,  so  far 
as  present  usefulness  is  concerned,  is  that  which  is  administered  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  St.  Stephen's,  Parnell,  Auckland.  The  estate  con- 
sists of  about  sixty-eight  acres.  A  rental  of  £171  Gs.  is  derived  from  leases  covering 
about  forty  acres,  and  it  is  proposed  to  let  seventeen  or  eighteen  acres  more  on 
lease,  reserving  five  acres  for  the  St.  Stephen's  institution,  which  is  a  boarding- 
school  for  Maori  and  half-caste  children,  and  five  acres  for  an  Orphan  Home,  to 
Avliich  this  piece  of  laud  is  let  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  small  income  is  devoted, 
first,  to  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  the  school-building  and  grounds 
in  good  order ;  secondly,  to  the  payment  of  £40  a  year  as  part  of  the  master's 
salary  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  maintenance,  in  equal  proportion,  of  St.  Stephen's 
institution  and  the  Orphan  Home.  The  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution is  borne  by  the  Government,  which  contributes  £100  a  year  towards  the 
master's  salary,  and  pays  £18  a  year  for  each  child,  the  number  of  children  being 
about  fifty.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  school  was  in  a  very  satisfaetoiy  state. 
The  proceeds  (£100  a  year)  of  an  estate  at  Puniu  are  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  at  St.  Stephen's  School  boys  who  come  from  the 
King  country.  There  are  some  other  reserves,  which,  though  they  may  at  some 
time  become  valuable,  produce  no  revenue  at  present,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country. 

The  AA'aui'-auui  Industrial  School  estate  originated  in  a  grant  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  made  to  the  Three  Kings,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Stephen's.  It  has  been 
so  lately  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  it  does  not 
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SfVMn  iioccssMiT  l(»  Ciller  iif  li'ii<,'ili  iipnii  fli(>  coiisidcriitioii  of  il  licrc.  Tli*'  proceeds 
two  III  prcsciil  (li'\(i|('(l  Id  the  in;iiiitcii;iiicc  of  .1  ('liiircli  of  J'jnj;hiii(l  ^rauiiiiar 
school  oil  a  MiiMJi  simIc. 

'rii(>  Hislio])  of  Nelson  is  I  rust  ee  of  tlie  Motiieka  iN'ativc  Scliool    I'lstalc,  in  flu! 
I'mviiicial   District  of   Nelson,     'i'lie  iiicoiiie  is  about   JL'Ii.'JO  a  year.      A  school  is  in 
existence,  liiit  not  prosperous,  as  the  Natives  liavn  never  roj^anh'd  it  with  favour. 
Tlu!  evidence  of  the  (iovernor's  dele-^r;ile,  iiiider  "  The  Nat i\ c  ['eserves  A<;t,  1H(;2,"  Int.  Br,i  .Efid., 
seems  lo  all'ord  an  explanation  of  Iheir  dislike  to  the  institution,     lie  slates  that '"''• '"**"' 
out  of  1,078  acres  beloni'-iiiij  to  the  trust,  'JIH  were  taken  from  reserves  which  had 
already  heen  seleeled  as  Native  reserves,  devoted  lo   the  promotion  of  Ihe  |j;eiieral 
interests  of  lh<>  Native  race;  and  that,  moreover,  a  portion  of  this  land  was  at  the 
time  in  tii(>  ai-tual  possession  and  oeen|)ation  of  the  Natives,  who  "  were  dispos- 
sessed in  cnnsetiuencc  of  th(>  >'r:int  lo  the  l?ishoi)  of  New  Zealand."    This  evidence  iHid.,  qq.  3348, 
is  eonlirmed  hy  thai   of  (he   master   of  the  school.      A\'e  are  of  opinion  that  this     '~~ 
land  should  be  restored  lo  its  oriu;inal  ])urposes,  and  some  other  arrangement  made 
for  Ihe  inaiiilenanee  of  Ihe  school. 

The  Church  of  I'ln^laiul  estates  in  Poverty  J?ay,  at  T(!  Aut(>,  and  in  the  Pro- 
vincial District  of  AYellington,  liave  heen  frequently  In-ought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament.  "What  additional  information  we  have  obtained  with  regard  to  them 
is  contained  in  the  appendix  to  our  interim  report  and  in  the  evidence,  and  docs 
not  call  for  special  comment. 

With  regard  to  all  estates  of  this  kind,  which  have  originated  in  absolute  Rcoommcndo- 
gifts  from  Ihe  Crown,  wc  think  that  annual  accounts  should  be  rendered  to  the ''""^  *" '■°  . 

o  '  (iovernijient 

Minister  of  Education;  and  that  he  should  lie  empowered  to  ascertain  whether  eupervUion. 
the  estates  are  well  administered,  and  to  send  an  agent  of  the  Government  to 
learn  by  ]iersonal  observation  the  actual  condition  of  the  institutions  as  often  as 
he  may  think  necessary. 

AYith  regard  to  such  estates  as  have  originated  in  contracts  between  colo-  Estates  origin- 
nizing  com])auies  and  the  settlers,  as  is  the  case  with  Nelson  College,  Christ's  ^^.',"fp^^  ^"g'"'^'' 
College,  and  certain  interests  in  Dunedin  to  which  we  directed  atteiitiou  in  the  niziug  companies 
appendix  (pp.  93-'J6)  to  our  interim  report,  seeing  that  the  original  beneficiaries  ^""^ '^'^^ ''^"'°"" 
cannot  be  identified,  and  that  the  charters  under  which  the  contracts  were  entered 
into  Avcre  of  Imperial  creation,  we  recommend  that  the  trustees    be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Minister  of  Education  an  annual  statement  of  accounts,  and  that 
the  Minister  be  invested  with  the  right  of  insisting  upon  a  legitimate  application 
of  the  income.     It  appears  to  us  impossible  that  any  school  can  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  tliat  of  a  proprietary  school  and  that  of  a  State  school. 
Moreover,  all  the  contracts  to  whicli  these  foundations  were  due  owe  their  origin 
to  a  condition  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Government  before  the  incorporation  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  expressed  in  a  letter  written  in  1837  by  Lord 
Glenelg,   then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,   as 
representing  the  proposed  corporation,  in  the  following  Avords :   "  Of  that  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  which  is  to  be  expended  on  local  improvements,  a 
fixed  proportion  would  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  i:)laces 
of  Divine  worship  and  schoolhouses,  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
and  schoolmasters — the  aborigines  to  be  secured  the  most  ample  particii3ation  in 
the  benefits  of  this  provision  for  religious  and  scholastic  instruction." 

"\Ve  were  instructed  to  make  inquiry  as  to  grants  of  public  money  made  at  any  Grants  of  public 
time  for  the  purposes  of  education  other  than  primary.  The  statements  contained  ^°^^y- 
in  old  provincial  Gazettes  and  Appropriation  Ordinances  are  not  sufficiently  explicit 
to  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  from  them  what  money  has  been  so  granted. 
The  accounts  of  the  Provincial  Treasurers,  especially  for  the  earlier  years  of  the 
history  of  the  provinces,  are  not  readily  accessible.  Even  where  the  transactions 
of  the  Colonial  Government  are  concerned,  the  labour  involved  in  preparing  a 
statement  of  expenditure  in  years  long  past  renders  it  practicady  impossible  to 
give  the  information  required,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  memorandum 
written  by  the  Deputy  Auditor  in  1869,  and  printed  in  Appendix  to  Journals  of 
House  of  Hei^resentatives,  1869  (A.-5,  pp.  11,  12).  Our  correspondence  Avith 
the  Ti'easury,  and  the  results  of  partial  investigations  undertaken  by  our  own 
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agents,  oonvincod  us  that  \yp  must  abandon  the  attempt  to  obtain  satisfactory 
inf'oniiaf ion  on  this  suliji'ct.  A\'o  have,  ho\v<'ver,  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  whoh; 
amount  of  the  money  dii-eclly  paid  by  the  Government  to  trustees  of  educational 
institutions  is  comi)aratively  trifiiug. 

RECOMMEXDATIOXS. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  recapituhitc  the  principal  recommendations  and 
suggestions  Avhich  we  have  made  in  this  report.  Those  which  we  propose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  arc  as  follows  :  — 

p.  6.  That,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  be  allowed 

to  give  instructioii  in  extra  subjects  at  times  not  included  within  the  legal  school- 
hours,  and  to  receive  fees  for  such  instruction. 

Ibid.  That  a  primary  school,  not  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sccondai'y  school, 

may,  when  it  contains,  say,  fifty  pujiils  above  the  rourth  Standard,  be  constituted 
a  "  ]\Iiddle  School ; "  and  that  a  grant  of  at  least  £100  l)e  made  by  Government 
towards  the  payment  of  an  additional  teacher  or  teachers,  so  tliat  secondary 
instruction  may  be  imparted  in  such  school  without  detriment  to  its  proper 
primary-school  work, 
xo.  That   the  governing  bodies  of  schools  and  colleges   be  cmpoAvered  to  sell 

reserves  in  eases  in  which  it  is  shoAvn  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  that  by  so  doing  they  will  be  acting  for  the  present  and  future  benefit  of 
the  institutions  concerned. 
19.  That   certain   schools,   which  we  have  described   as   having  an  insufficient 

income,  be  assisted  by  annual  votes  until,  by  the  sale  of  their  reserves  or  other- 
wise, they  have  attained  a  position  of  independence. 

rbid.  That  a  girls'  high  school  be  established  at  Nelson. 

Ibid.  That  a  high  school  be  established  at  Ilokitika,  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 

income  of  secondary-school  reserves  in  "Westland. 

Ibid.  That,  in  every  town  which  with  its  suburbs  contains  a  settled  population  of 

5,000,  a  high  school  be  established,  and  endowed  Avith  land  of  sufficient  value  to 
pay  a  headmaster  and  headmistress. 

p.  20.  That  as  a  rule  the  governing  body  of  a  new  high  school  include  members 

appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  or  by  the  Council  of 
a  neighbouring  University  college,  by  the  Education  Board  of  the  district,  and 
by  the  Municipal  and  County  Councils. 

p.  21.  That  all  secondary  schools  be  inspected  and  examined  under  the  authority  of 

the  Minister  of  Education,  and  that  the  Senate  of  the  Universitv  be  constituted 
a  Council  of  Advice  to  the  ^Minister  in  all  matters  relating  to  secondary  education. 

p.  28.  That,  in  order  to  encourage  young  men  to  attend  technical  schools,  measures 

be  adopted  for  giving  a  i)reference  to  ex-pupils  of  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering, 
&c.,  in  making  aiipointments  to  departments  of  the  public  service  in  which  their 
special  training  would  be  of  Value,  and  for  registering  and  giving  official  publicity 
to  certificates  of  comjjetency  issued  by  technical  schools  which  have  been  esta- 
blished under  public  authority. 

p.  30.  That  in  certain  cases,  and  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  funds  which  have 

been  set  apart  for  instruction  in  special  branches  of  technical  knowledge  be  made 
available  for  instruction  in  other  branches  of  such  knowledge. 

pp.  84, 35.  That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  regulations  relating  to 

Education  Board  scholarshi2)s,  and  specially  that  the  superior  limit  of  age  of  candi- 
dates for  such  scholarships  be  fifteen  years ;  that  candidates  above  thirteen  years 
of  age  be  examined  in  some  subjects  not  included  in  the  primary-school  course ; 
that  the  regulations  be  so  framed  as  to  bring  the  holders  of  the  highest  class  of 
scholarships  within  reach  of  the  scholarshi[)s  of  the  University  before  their  tenure 
of  the  Board  scholarships  expires ;  that  the  scholarships  be  tenable  only  at 
secondary  schools  strictly  so  called,  or  at  technical  schools  established  under 
public  authority;  and  that  the  competition  be  ojicn  to  all  children  except  the 
pupils  of  schools  at  which  the  scholarships  may  be  held. 

That  small  grants  be  made  to  Education  Boards  to  assist  them  in  organizing 
evening  classes  in  the  larger  towns. 
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Tlial  tlii>  truslpcs  (»r  iiistitulimis  niainlnincd  in  wliolo  or  in  part  hy  tlicp. 4S. 
])r().(Muls  of  Stalo  (Midowinciils  for  tlu!  ('(lucatiou  of  cliildrcu  of  both  races  in 
rclii,M(>ii,  iiiiluslrv,  niid  tlu;  Kiit^lish  laiiL^iiai^o,  ho  roquinnl  In  picsont  annual  state- 
nirnls  of  llicir  account.s  to  tlic  Minisli'r  of  l^hication,  and  that  the  Minister  ho 
(Mupowori'd  to  tak(*  all  noccssary  stoj)s  to  ascertain  whether  the  estates  arc  well 
administered,  and  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  institutions. 

'1  liat    the    trustees   of   educational    institutions    of   whicii    the    endowments  ibid. 
orii;inat('d  in  contracts  hctween  colonizincj  (!onipanies  and  the  settlers,  be  re(iuired 
to  submit  to  the  Minister  of  J-ldueation  annual  statements  of  accounts,  and  that 
the  .Minister  be  in\ested  with  the  rii^hl  of  insist injj  upon  a  legit iiuate  a[)plicatiou 
of  the  income. 

The  remaining  rceomnu'udations  relate  to  matters  which,  though  not  beyond 
the  cognizani'i!  of  the  Government,  lie  within  the  disen-tioii  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  several  institutions,  or  of  other  authorities. 

We  liave  given  a  general  indication  of  the  course  of  instruction  which  we  pp.  ii-ie. 
think  shoulil  bo  pursued  in  seeoiulary  schools,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  division 
of  the  classical  and  the  modern  sides,  and  as  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  adopted 
in  the  case  of  l)oys  who  do  not  study  Latin,  '\^'e  have  also  offered  advice  as  to 
the  standard  of  admission  to  such  schools,  the  minimum  fee  to  be  charged,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  class-work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  headmaster,  so  that  he 
may  have  tinie  for  supervision. 

We  have  stated  our  views  as  to  the  most  prudent  course  to  be  adopted  in  pp.  23-31. 
providing  medical  education  within  the  colony.  We  have  recommended  that 
candidates  for  admission  as  solicitors  and  barristers  be  required  to  pass  certain 
University  examinations.  We  have  given  our  opinion  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  chairs  of  engineering  in  the  University  of  Otago  and  in  Canterbury 
College.  We  have  also  recommended  that  the  operations  of  the  Canterbury 
School  of  Agriculture  be  extended  so  as  to  include  instruction  in  forestry,  and 
that  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  pupils  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  school. 

We  have  suggested  that  Boards  of  Education  should  grant  an  allowance  for  p.  36. 
maintenance  to  male  students  in  normal  schools,  and  that  they  should  take  steps  p-  33. 
to  organize  evening  classes,  and  to  establish  or  promote  schools  of  art  and  design  p-  31- 
in  the  larger  towns. 

All  wliicli  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Excellency's  gracious  consideration. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  1880. 


(L.S.) 

G.  Mavrice  O'Eorkk, 
Chairman. 

(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 

James  Waxlis. 

(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 

James  Hector. 

(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 

Wm.  Jas.  Habens. 

(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 

J.  M.  Browx. 

(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 

C.  H.  H.  Cook. 

(L.S.) 

G.  S.  Sale. 

John  Shaxd. 
George  H.  E.  Ulrich. 
W.  Macdonald. 
W.  Edw.  MrLGAX 
Chas.  C.  Bowex. 


We  dissent  from  the  recommendation  that  all  secondary  schools  should  be 
"  regularly  inspected  and  examined  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion." Inspection,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  intolerable  to 
masters  not  trained  technically  in  a  special  system,  such  as  obtains  in  schools  of 
primary  instruction;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  an  Inspector  able 
to  judge,  by  a  few  hours'  observation,  of  the  qualifications  of  highly-educated 
masters  accustomed  to  very  different  systems  of  teaching.  Even  the  peculiarities 
of  able  masters  in  the  higher  forms  are  not  without  their  value.  The  examination 
suggested  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  school  work,  and  would  unnecessarily 
harass  the  boys,  who  in  this  generation  are  already  over-examined.     The  examina- 
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tion  for  junior  scholarships  ou^ht  to  he  a  fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  secondary 
schools.  If  anytliiiii^'  further  is  needed,  the  University  should  occasionally  under- 
take the  annual  examination  of  the  highest  form  in  all  l)ranches  of  work. ' 

G.  S.  Salk. 

CnAS.  C.  BowEX. 

AV.  Edw.  Mulgak. 

"We  do  not  concur  in  the  recommendation  "  that  the  fees  at  secondary  schools 
he  not  loAver  than  £10  per  annum."  We  think  that  the  purpose  of  conferring 
upon  secondary  schools  endowments  out  of  public  funds  is  to  enable  them  to  give 
an  cfTicicnt  education  at  so  clieap  a  rate  as  to  put  it  witliin  reach  of  all  classes  of 
the  community  which  ai'e  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  that  an  endowed 
school  which  charged  high  fees  would  be  using  its  endowments  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  the  class  least  requiring  aid  from  tlie  State.  "We  do  not 
regard  the  minimum  fee  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissionei's  as 
necessarily  excessive,  but  we  consider  the  recommendation  unsound  in  principle, 
and  we  believe  that  in  the  case  of  some  schools  the  proposed  increase  of  fee  Avould 
not  only  diminish  theii"  usefulness,  but  Avould  also  injure  their  financial  position. 

John  Siiand. 
W.  Macuoxald. 
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MINUTMS  OF  rilOCKEDINGS. 


^[o^■l).vy,  2iTH  Novicmiikii,  1.S70. 

Thk  Commission  uict  iil  (.'ANTEiniunv  t'oi.i.KciK,  CiiiusTcuuucii,  at  3  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  pursuant 
to  adjoui'iiniriit. 

jfresiiit :  I'rofossor  Cook,  tlie  Kcv.  W.  .1.  l[nbcn!<  (.Spcrotnry),  ProfesHors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Professor  Nhaiid,  tlic  elinir  wum  taken  by  i'rofcHsor  yale. 

The  niinutoti  of  tlio  nicelin|i;  hold  on  the  llth  July,  1S70,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  iSecretary  laid  on  the  table, — (1.)  Tho  Interim  Keport  of  the  ComraisHion,  with  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  and  Evidence  and  A|)pendix,  as  printed  by  authority.  (2.)  Printed  copy  of  draft  Bill 
prepared  by  tho  Commission,  {'-i.)  Two  volnmca  of  collected  Acts  of  the  General  AsHembly  and  of 
other  Parliamentary  I'apers  relating  to  education  in  New  Zealand,  with  maps,  statistics  of  ])opulation, 
&c.  (t.)  Return  of  Educational  Keserves  as  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  .Second 
Session  of  lfS7t).  (5.)  Catalogue  of  Library  of  Otago  Institute  and  Museum.  (G.)  Copy  of  despatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  with  regard  to  tho  petition  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Otago  for  a  Royal  Charter.  (7.)  Copy  of  letter  from  the  Agent-tJencral  to  the  Hon.  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  announcing  the  transference  of  the  Gilchrist  Trust  Scholarship  by  the  Trustees 
from  tho  ^[elbourne  Fniver-iity  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  (8.)  Correspondence  relating  to  pro- 
posals for  the  establislimcnt  of  a  School  of  Mines  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  referred  by 
the  late  Minister  of  Mines  to  the  late  Minister  of  Education,  and  by  him  to  the  Connnission.  (9.)  Cor- 
respondence rel.nting  to  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agriculture  in  the  Provincial 
District  of  Auckland,  referred  by  the  lion,  the  Minister  of  Education  to  the  Commission.  (10.)  Copy 
of  recent  correspondence  between  the  Government,  the  I'niversity  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Examination  Board,  relating  to  the  Civil  Service  examinations.  (11.)  Letter  from  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  introducing  the  draft  Bill  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government.  (12.)  Letter  from  Secretary  to  Education  Department,  Melbourne,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  asking  for  information  as  to  the  provision  made  for  secondary  education  in  Victoria.  (13.)  Letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  Canterbury  College,  granting  to  the  Commission  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  College 
for  its  meetings,  (l-i)  Letter  from  Professor  Huttou,  referring  to  an  objection  which  had  been  raised 
against  a  portion  of  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Commission. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  liesolveJ,  That  the  despatch  relating  to  the  petition  of  the 
Otago  University  be  printed  in  the  Apjjendix  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  Besohed,  That  the  consideration  of  the  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  Schools  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  be  deferred. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Eesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Commission  be 
tendered  to  the  Chairman  of  Canterbury  College  for  the  arrangements  made  by  him  for  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Commission. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  by  telegraph  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Otago  to  ascertain — (1)  Whether  he  desires  to  ofter  any  remarks 
upon  Professor  Hutton's  evidence  ;  and  (2)  whether  the  Chancellor  can  appear  before  the  Commission 
on  the  26ih  or  the  27th  instant. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  AV,  J.  Habens,  Eesolved,  That  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education  be 
requested  to  give  authority  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  £30  to  Sir  E.  O.  Gibbes  for  services  rendered 
by  him  in  searching  for  records  of  sums  of  money  granted  by  tho  General  or  Provincial  Governments  in 
trust  for  educational  purposes,  and  for  making  an  index  to  the  Interim  Eeport. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  ag.aiu  at  the  same 
place  on  the  following  day  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Tuesday,  2oth  Notembee,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Present:  Professor  Sale  (in  the  chair).  Professor  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  and 
Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  21th  November  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Correspondence  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Otago  was  read. 

The  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  the  order  in  which  the  various  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Eeport  should  be  discussed. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  leave  given  to  sit  again. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  ou  the  following  day  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Wednesday,  26th  Notembeb,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professor  Sale  (in  the  chair),  Professor  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  and 
Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  25th  November  were  read  and  confirmed. 

7— H.  1. 
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The  Commission  went  into  Committee,  and  further  considered  the  order  of  subjects  for  the  out- 
line of  the  Heport. 

The  Comulis^^ion  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  leave  given  to  sit  again. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  nt  the  same  place  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  following 
day-  .^ 


Thuebdat,  27th  Novembeb,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Present :  Professor  Sale  (in  the  chair),  Professor  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  and 
Professors  Shand  and  L'lrich. 

The  uiiuutcs  uf  tlic  meeting;  of  the  2Gth  November  were  read  and  confirmed. 

(Jn  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
apply  to  the  autliorilics  of  the  following  institutions  for  statements  of  attendance  and  annual  report 
for  tlie  year  1S79: — Auckland  Collfgo ;  Parndl  Grammar  fSchooJ  ;  Wellington  College;  Nelson 
College  ;  Christ's  College,  Canterbury  ;  Auckland  Girls"  Hii,'h  School  ;  Trust  Schools,  Napier  ;  Wanganui 
Collegiate  School;  Girls"  High  School,  Christcluircli  ;  Uunedin  High  School;  Southland  High  School. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  liy  the  \ic\.  AV.  J.  Habens,  liesolved,  That  the  autho- 
rities of  Tiniaru  High  Scliool  be  requested  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  arrangements  which  they 
have  made  with  regard  to  staff,  curriculum,  fees,  <tc. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
apply  to  the  Auckland  College,  and  to  the  Caledonian  Society,  Duncdin,  for  information  as  to  their 
plans  for  evening  classes. 

Tlio  Commission  went  into  Committee,  and  further  considered  the  order  of  the  subjects  for  the 
Eeport. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  leave  given  to  sit  again. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  

FiiiDAY,  28x11  Novembeb,  1879. 

The  Commission  met  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 

Present :  Professor  Sale  (in  the  chair).  Professor  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 
Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  27th  November  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commissiou  went  into  Committee,  and  further  considered  the  subjects  for  the  Eeport. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  Eev.  "W.  J.  Habens  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
which  was  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  evidence  or  obtain  any  informa- 
tion beyond  that  which  is  contained  in  the  printed  papers  attached  to  the  Interim  Eeport,  except  as 
follows  :  (1)  Eeturns  of  attendance  and  annual  reports  for  the  year  1879  from  secondary  schools  ;  (2) 
information  as  to  evening  classes  in  connection  with  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  and 
the  Caledonian  Society.  Uunedin  ;  (3)  a  statement  as  to  the  organization  of  Timaru  High  School;  (-1) 
additional  evidence  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Otago,  as  to  the  management  of  the 
Museum  estate  ;  (5)  copies  of  the  regulations  of  Education  Boards,  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
scholarships  are  granted  and  held. 

"The  Committee  recommends  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  various  topics  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
final  report  of  the  Commission  be  considered  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  following  programme  : — 

"1.  Unirersifi/  Colleges. — A.  Otago  University:  (1.)  Buildings:  Suthciency;  character;  cost;  wantof 
retiring-  and  reading-rooms,  &c.  (2.)  Equipment :  Sufficiency  ;  character  ;  cost ;  library,  instru- 
ments. College  Museum.  (3.)  Instruction  :  General  character  ;  staff ;  subjects,  special  schools.  (-1.) 
Students:  Class  of  students  and  average  age;  numbers;  classes;  evening  classes;  sei.  (5)  Eesi- 
dence  :  For  professors  ;  for  students.  ((>.)  Endowments  :  Amount ;  administration  ;  application. 
(7.)  Fees  :  Average  cost  to  student  in  full  attendance. — B.  Canterbury  College  :  Same  subjects  as  for 
"University  of  Otago,  with  addition  of  High  Schools  and  Public  Library. 

'•  II.  Secondary  Schools. — A.  Standard  for  Admission  :  Third  Standard  (?). — B.  Curriculum  to 
be  recommended  :  (1.)  Latin,  or  a  modern  language,  in  all  classes  above  the  lowest  class.  (?)  (2.) 
Latin,  and  a  modern  language,  and  mathematics,  in  all  classes  above  the  two  lowest.  (3.)  English 
language  and  literature  to  be  taught.  (-1.)  Ordinary  primary-school  subjects  not  to  be  neglected.  (?) 
(5.)  No  necessity  for  uniformity.  (?)  (0.)  Arrangements  for  classical  and  modern  side. — C.  Head- 
masters' functions  and  relation  to  other  masters. — D.  Is  it  desirable  to  provide  residence  for  pupils? 
— E.  State  of  existing  schools:  Finance;  fees;  organization;  results  as  tested  by  junior-scholarship 
examinations;  value  of  other  tests. — F.  New  provision  required:  (1.)  Thames  («ee  "Thames  High 
School  Act,  1878,'"  and  Memorial,  Interim  Eeport,  Proceedings,  pp.  li  and  15).  (2.)  Westland. 
(3.)  Girls  at  Nelson  and  AVellingtou.     (i.)  Boys  at  InvercargiU. 

"  III.  Technical  and  Frnjessional  Schools. — A.  Normal  Schools  :  (1.)  Is  Order  in  Council  satis- 
factory ?  (Gffrrf^c,  2Gth  September,  1878.)  (2.)  Is  the  number  (four)  sufficient ?—B.  Art  Schools: 
(1.)  Uunedin:  Mr.  Hutton's  report  to  be  quoted.  {See  Eeport  of  Education  Department,  1879,  pp. 
07  and  G8.)  (2.)  Auckland:  Eefcreuce  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Campbell's  eft'orts.  (3.)  Christchurch : 
Eefer  to  proposals  under  consideration  by  Board  of  Governors,  Canterburv  College.  (4  )  Should 
Education  Boards  take  active  interest? — C.  Oilier  Technical  and  Professional  Schools  :  (1.)  Generally; 
recommendations  as  to  number  ;  location;  equi|)meut.  (2)  Law  Lectures  :  Otago  University  ;  Can- 
terbury College.  (3.)  Schools  of  Medicine:  Otago;  Canterbury.  (-1.)  Schools  of  Mines":  Otago 
University  {see  Interim  Eeport  of  Eoyal  Commission,  Appendix,  pp.  22  and  23);  Canterburv  College, 
{see  Appendix  to  Journals.  House  of  Eeprescntatives,  1S7S,  H.-1e)  ;  memorial  from  Westland, 
referred  to  Eoyal  Commission.  (5.)  Agricultural :  Agricultural  School,  Canterbury ;  memorial 
from  Auckliind,  referred  to  Eoyal  Commission.     (6.)  Engineering. 
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"IV.  Co-oriUnalion  of  TnttUiUioni. — A.  EffoolH  of  Affiliation  of  SoconJury  Si-liooln :  (I.)  On  tlio 
scIkioIh.  (2)  On  tlii<  Uiiivor«i(y.  —  H.  ICIIi<oIm  of  UiiivorHily  (i(;lioliiPHlii|iH  on  tint  NflioiiU. — L".  Uuliitioii 
ol'  u  UiiiviTHily  ("ollojjo  to  Soi'diiclurv  ami  'ruL-liiiii-itl  .Srlioi)l«  ;  (1.)  Union  nmlcr  ii  (.-011110011  Kovorning 
boily,  wIioIIht  ili'HJi'iiblo.  ('!.)  iJnJNion  of  work  botwcnn  collo;,'on  iind  mcIiduIm.  (UJ  (>vorlii|)|>iiif(  ot' 
80I100I  luiil  I'olU'go  work. —  U.  ItoLiiiou  of  the  L'nivi'ruity  to  oxaiiiiimiion  for  u<lmiiiHiuii  tu  llio  profos- 
»ion  of  liiw. 

V.  llKlalion  or  Primary  Si'houh  to  Siwondnri/  Kduattion.  —A.  Tho  ovoriiipping  of  Htudieii,  and 
dilUiMilty  of  cliis.sil'ynijj  pupiU  at  <lilTi>rcnt  Hlaj^tm  advanci'd  from  priinary  to  Houondary  Ncboolii. — 
U.  C\)nstiititi()n  of  dintrift  lii;;li  hoIiooU  undor  "  Thi!  Kdnt-ntion  Act,  lS77." — C.  Wliotlior  teuchen 
of  primary  bcIiooIu  nhall  lio  pi-rmittt'd  to  toacli  oxtnv  Hubjectn,  and,  if  ho,  to  what  extent,  and  under 
what  rostrii'tioiiM.  (.bVr  iMolbourno  ruloH,  8U])i)liL'd  to  Koyul  CommiMsion.J — L).  Elementary  Bciunco  in 
BohoolH. 

VI.  Exlfiisian  0/  Mrans  of  Kiliiiuition. — A.  Evonin};  ClaHHOH:  (I.)  At  UniverHity  Colleges  and 
Grammar  ScliooU:  ()tai;o  University  Collo.;o ;  Canterbury  Collofjo ;  Wellington  ('ollege  ;  Auckland 
Collef,'!' and  (irammar  iSi'iiool.  (2.)  At  Primary  Schools  :  ThamcH  ;  Ewl  Chri«lclmrcii.  (}i.)  Informa- 
tion to  bo  oblaincil  from  LioardM  as  to  evoninj;  hcIiooIs.  (I  )  (Jaledonian  .Society's  classes,  Dunedin. 
(5.)  Now  Zoalaiul  lii.stituto  classes.  (U.)  Kvoning  classes  at  School  (jf  Art,  Dunedin.  (7.)  Evoninfj 
classes  for  teaclicrs  in  Auckland.  (S.)  Whether  tlio  work  of  cveninj?  classes  can  well  be  undertaken  by 
teachers  rei^ularly  oni;a','cd  in  tuition  durinjj  tliu  day. — IJ.  Scholarships:  (1  )  University  Scholarships: 
Sutllcicncy  of  number;  how  sup|)lcm<'Mtc(l  bv  local  collcj;i's.  (2.)  Hoard  Scholarships  :  Sulliciency  of 
number;  suitability  of  rci;ulations.  Is  uniformity  of  regulations  desirable  ?  Provisions  of  Education 
Act  (sec.  51).  Should  all  be  open?  Should  subjects  bo  restricted  to  standard  prof;rammc  i*  What 
should  be  the  v;iluc  of  each?  Character  of  schools  at  which  Hoard  scholar.sliips  aro  tenable.  (3.) 
Are  scholarships  tenable  in  normal  schools  necessary  ?  ( l.)  Scholarships  tenable  ni  Technical  Schools  : 
In  medical  schools;  in  agricultural  schools;  in  schools  of  mines.  (5.)  Tiio  (iilchrist  Scholarship  (cor- 
respondence referred  to  lioyal  Commission).  C.  Any  other  proposal  for  extension  of  means  of 
education. 

"VII.  Maintriinnce  of  Iiislilutions. — A.  University,  and  University  Colleges  (dealt  with  in  In- 
terim Report). — B.  Normal  Schools  :  Is  the  sunt  of  £2,0t)0  a  year  each  sullicient  ?  C.  Mining  Schools: 
(I.)  Olago :  Sulliciency  of  stall'  and  income.  (2.)  Canterbury.  (.SVe  correspondence,  referred  to 
above.) — I).  Engineering:  (1.)  No  ])rovisiou  at  present.  (2.)  Whether  to  be  associated  with  mining. — 
E.  Navigation  and  Naval  Architecture  :  Whether  to  be  provided  for  in  connection  with  Auckland  Uni- 
versity College. — F.  MediL-ine :  (I.)  Is  the  colony  ready  for  a  complete  medical  school?  (2.)  If 
so,  what  maintenance  is  necessary?  And  (3.)  Where  should  the  school  be  located?  (4.)  If  not,  to 
what  e.Ktcnt  should  a  partial  course  be  provided,  and  at  what  cost? — Q.  Agriculture:  (I.)  Is  more 
than  one  school  required?  (2.)  Is  tho  maintenance  of  the  Agricultural  School  in  Canterbury  more 
than  sullicient  ?  (;i.)  If  .so,  in  what  direction  should  its  operations  be  extended  ?  (i)  Should  forestry 
form  part  of  the  course? — II.  Law:  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  fully-equipped  law  school  attached 
to  one  of  the  ccdleges  ? — I.  Secondary  Schools:  (1.)  How  to  provide  for  Auckland  Girls'  School; 
Wellington  iJirls'  School;  Nelson  Girls'  School;  Thames  High  School;  High  School  for  Westland. 
(2.)  Is  there  adequate  provision  for  Wellington  College  and  for  Girls'  High  School,  Christehurch  ? 

"  VIII.  Ad  mi  nisi  rat  ion. — A.  To  compare  the  forms  of  constitution  of  different  governing  bodies, 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  constitution  for  new  schools.  The  case  of  ex  ojjicio  members  to  be 
considered. — B.  Form  of  government  for  technical  schools.  (&e  draft  Bill,  sec.  3i.)  C.  Government 
of  normal  schools  and  schools  of  design:   Whether  to  be  under  Education  Boards. 

"  IX.  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Secondary  Schools,  JVonnal  Schools,  and  Science  Schools. — A. 
By  what  authority  ? — B.  By  what  means? — C.  In  what  form  ? — D.  To  what  extent  ? 

"  X.  Endoa'ments. — {See  Return  of  Education  Reserves,  Sess.  II.,  Parliament,  1S79,  C.-3.)  A. 
Nature  of  trusts. — B.  Manner  in  which  trusts  are  discharged.  C.  Recommendations  for  revision  of 
trust,  and  for  supervision  by  the  Government." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Habeus,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  as  read,  be  adopted  aud  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  each  Commissioner. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shaud,  Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  scholarship  regulations  of  the  several  Education  Boards. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  Resolved,  That,  if  possible,  the 
Secretarv  procure  from  the  Registrar-General  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  pre- 
liminary study  and  preparation  for  the  practice  of  tlie  various  professions  of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
architecture,  school- teaching,  &c.,  respectively. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Commission  be  held  at  Christehurch  on  Monday,  the  I2th  day  of  January,  18S0,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 

Oa  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  Resolved,  That  the  Secre- 
tary apply  to  the  Chairman  of  Canterbury  College  for  leave  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  in 
the  College  Buildings. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  Christehurch  on  Monday,  12th  January,  1880,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 

Monday,  12Tn  Januaet,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present :  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Mae- 
donald.  Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Maedonald,  seconded  bv  Professor  Ulrich,  the  chair  was  taken  bv  Professor 
Cook. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  2Sth  November,  1879,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 
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The  Secretary  reported  that  His  Excellency  the  Q-overnor  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  C.  C.  Bowen, 
Esq.,  ftl.II.R.,  ti)  be  a  Commissioner,  in  the  room  of  the  lion.  W.  Gisborne,  resigned. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table: — (L.J  Letter  from  Cnairman  of  Canterbury  College 
Board  of  (iovernora,  granting  use  of  a  room  for  meetings  of  the  Hoyal  Commimion.  (2.)  Copies  of 
rejiort  of  Committee  on  tlio  order  of  business,  as  adopted  by  iho  Commission  2Sth  November,  1H79. 
(.'{.)  Iteguhiiions  for  Hciiolarsliips  in  the  several  Education  Districts  of  Auckland,  Ilawke's  Bay, 
Wangaiiui,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Wewlland,  North  Canterbury,  South  Canterbury,  and  Southland; 
letters  from  the  Education  Boards  in  New  Plymouth  and  Waiigaiiui  on  the  same  subject,  (i.)  llt'])ort 
of  the  I'ubiic  Petitions  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Representatives  on  the  petition  of  E.  Gillies  and 
others,  of  Otago,  praying  that  it  may  bo  provided  by  legislation  that  tho  medical  prolbasion  be  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zeafand  University.  (5.)  liCtter  from  the  Nelson  Edu- 
cation Board  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  proposing  to  establish  district  high  schools  in  Nelson  (letter 
referred  by  the  Jlinister  to  the  Hoyal  Commission).  ((}.)  Keply  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Timuru  High 
School  Board  to  inquiry  mado  by  this  Commission  as  to  the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  school. 
(7.)  Information  as  to  evening  classes,  as  follows:  (n)  Letters  from  Education  Boards  at  Dunedin, 
Timaru,  Wellington,  Hawko's  Bay,  Wanganui,  Invercargill,  Nelson,  and  New  Plymouth,  stating  that 
no  such  classes  are  held  under  the  direction  of  these  Boards ;  but  that  at  Invercargill  the  subject  will 
receive  attention,  that  in  Hawke's  Bay  a  scheme  is  in  preparation  for  establishing  evening  classes  for 
working-men,  and  that  at  Timaru  classes  have  been  held  at  different  times,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Caledonian  Society  ;  (h)  a  letter  and  report  from  the  Caledonian  Society  of  Otago  ;  (c)  a  letter 
from  Auckland  lidncation  Board,  promising  to  send  a  statement  relative  to  night  schools.  (8.)  Statis- 
tics for  1879  :  From  Christ's  College  Grammar  School,  Christchurch  ;  from  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Christchurch  ;  from  the  Napier  Trust  School  ;  and  from  tlie  Wanganui  Endowed  School.  (9.)  E-ttract 
from  Census  Returns,  1S78,  with  reference  to  persons  preparing  for  the  practice  of  the  several  profes- 
sions.    (10.)  Letter  from  JNIr.  E.  de  Montalk,  otfering  to  give  evidence. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Commission  be  tendered  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury  College  for  the  per- 
mission to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  in  the  College  Buildings. 

On  the  motion  of  JMr.  Bowen,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Hesoherf,  That  Professor  Cook  and 
the  Rev.  AV.  J.  Habens  be  a  Committee  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  full  information  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  preparing  for  the  practice  of  the  various  professions,  and  to  report  to-morrow. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  ResoIceJ,  That  the  Chancellor  of 
Otago  University  be  requested  to  state  the  earliest  date  at  which  he  can  appear  before  the  Commission 
to  give  supplementary  evidence. 

On  tiie  motion  of  Mr.  Bowen,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
inform  Mr.  De  Montalk  that  the  Commission  does  not  intend  to  take  any  fresh  evidence,  except  in  cases 
where  that  already  taken  may  be  found  deficient,  and  request  him  to  state  the  particular  points  on 
which  he  desires  to  be  examnie:!. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  tho  Chairman  (Mr.  O'Rorke)  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Mulgan  and  W.  J.  Habens  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  draft  report  on  Topic  I.-A  and  B. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowen,  seconded  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  Resolved,  That  Topic  II.  be  considered 
on  Wednesday,  litli  instant. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  the  Commissiou  went 
into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  III.-A  and  B,  and  Topic  IV. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  appoint  Mr.  G.  Watson  as  Clerk  to  the  Commission,  at  a  remu- 
neration of  l-5s.  for  each  day  of  attendance. 

The  Commissiou  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  13ch  instant  at  11  a.m. 


TrESDAT,  13th  J.ufUARy,  18S0. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  Canterbury  College. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Dr.  Mac- 
donald, the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  Professor  Cook  took  the  chair. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  Cook  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  modes  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons  preparing  for  the  various  professions. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  tiesoh-rd,  That  the  Committee  be 
discharged,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write — (1)  to  the  R^'glstrars  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  articled  clerks  in  the  colony;  (2)  to  the  Chief  Surveyor,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  pupils  learning  surveying  in  the  Government  service;  (3)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway 
Department,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  assistant  engineers  and  engineering  pupils  in  the  (iovernmeut 
service  ;  and  to  make  further  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  persons  preparing  for  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  apply  to  the  Registrar-General  for  intbrmation  as  to  the  number  of  persons  practising  as 
barristers  or  solicitors,  medical  practitioners,  civil  engineers,  mining  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  census  returns. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  a  memorandum  from  the  Registrar  of  Canterbury  College, 
stating  that  the  Board  of  Governors  contemplated  establishing  a  School  of  Art  and  Design  at  an 
early  date. 

On  tlie  motion  of  Professor  Ulrich,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  III.-A 
and  B.  and  Topic  I V. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  the  same  place  on  the  14th  instant  at  11  am, 
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Wednehdvv,  1 1  III  Janiahv,  IflSO. 

Tho  CoiniiiiMNiDii  mot  a(  11  n.m  iit.  ('aiilcrltiiT-y  I'lill'-K". 

I'roffiit :  I'mruHHiii'M  Hi'uwn  iiml  I'ooU,  ilm  Knv.  W.  .1.  IIu!)l«iih  (Hocrutiiry),  Dr.  Iloclor,  Dr.  Mnc- 
iloimlil,  I  111'  lliu'.  W.  v..  Miilnim,  I'lMfonnorn  Shiiiid  niul  IJIrioli. 

On  llio  nidliiin  ot'  I'nit'oMMiir  Ulricli,  hocoikIikI  by  l'roteH«i)r  Sliaiul,  ProfoHHor  Cook  took  tlio  (.-liair. 

'I'liu  iiiiiiiitiiM  of  tlui  ('i)iiiMiiH.Miou'N  liiHt  iiici'tiii^  woru  rca'l  niid  fDiiriniioil. 

On  (lio  iiintion  of  I'mrcHmir  Sliuiul,  h.'coikIoiI  by  I'rofuiHor  Ulricb,  Rrmlnrd,  That  To|iic  II.  bo 
puMl|iono(l  till  'riiiii'H(liiy.  tlut  l(illi  iiiKtiuil,  itl  1  L  n.in. 

'Tlio  ('inniiiis«i(in  wiTit  into  ('(iiniiiiltco  to  conHiilcr  'l'()|)ic  III  -('. 

'I'lio  ('iiiiiiiiiMuiiiii  bnviii;^'  ro.siimtnl,  |irii;,'rortH  wum  ri'porlcd,  mid  tho  Cominilteo  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again 

Tlie  Couiinisiilon  liicn  ndjourncd,  to  meet  in  tho  Haino  pliico  at  11  a.m.  on  Tliurnday,  13th  inHtant. 

Tia'KSDAY,  15tii  Januauv,  ISSO. 

Tho  Commission  mcl  :it  1 1  :i.m.  at  Cantf.rbnry  Coilc^o. 

Pirsi'iit :  rrofossiirs  lir.uvii  and  Cook,  tlio  Uov.  W.  .).  Ilabona  (.Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Dr.  Mac- 
(inii:\!d,  llu)  Kov.  W.  Iv  lMulj,'aM,  I'roressorH  .^iilr,  .Shainl,  and  riricli. 

On  till'  iiuiliou  ol'  Dr.  Macdonaid,  seoondod  by  I'roi'cssor  .Sluiiid,  Dr.  Ilcetor  took  the  chair. 

Tlie  minutes  of  tlio  la.st  inoptiii^  wei'o  road  and  I'ouliruied. 

Tlu>  Si'orotary  irad  a  letter  from  Mr.  Do  Monlalk. 

On  tho  motion  of  llio  Kev.  W.  J.  llabons,  neconded  by  Professor  Brown,  lietolvetl,  That  Mr.  De 
Jloiitalk  bo  in  formed  that  llu<  cvidcnco  ho  jjroposos  to  furnish  refers  to  uiattcrs  upon  which,  at  this 
late  sliigo  (d'  its  ]iroecediiii,'a,  the  Commission  is  not  ablo  to  cvainiiio  witnesses. 

Tho  follow iiii;  papers  were  laid  on  tho  table: — (1.)  Letter  from  tho  Actinc;-Secretary  to  Xelson 
College,  stating-  ihal  no  atteudauco  register  was  kept  at  the  College,  and  promising  to  forward  tho 
annual  report  when  ready.  (2  )  Letter  I'rnm  tho  Headmaster,  Wanganui  Industrial  .School,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  his  annual  report.  (3.)  OlUeial  Directory  up  to  Movember,  1879,  containing  the  names  of 
cadets  in  the  (Jovernment  .Survey  Department,  the  total  number  employed  being  49 — viz.,  Chief  Office, 
1;  Auckland,!;  liawke's  Bay,  -l ;  Tarauaki,  3  ;  AVellington,  7  ;  Nelson,  1 ;  Westland,  2  ;  Canterbury, 
13;  Otago,  10;  Southland,  4. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  cijusidcralion  of  Topic  IL  was  postponed  until  Friday 
afternoou,  tho  Kith  iustant. 

The  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  con.sider  Topic  V. 

l^he  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leaTe  to  sit 
again. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  Itith  iustant  at  11  a.m. 


Friday,  IGth  Januart,  ISSO. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present:  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  tho  Eev.  "W.  J.  TIabens  (Secretary), 
Dr.  Hector,  Dr.  Maedonald,  tho  Kev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hector,  Professor  Sale  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Commission's  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  the  following  papers  upon  the  table: — (1.)  Letter  from  the  Eegistrar.  Supreme 
Court,  Christchui'ch,  stating  that  the  articles  of  twenty-three  clerk.s  had  been  tiled  there  since  February, 
l.s7(j.  (2.)  Government  correspondence  relating  to  the  Uuiversity  reserve  at  Whakatane,  and  the 
.Solicitor-Gener.al's  opinion  that  the  reserves  cannot  be  dealt  with  without  further  legislation. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  III.-C. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Commission  then  went  into  Committee  again  to  consider  Topic  II. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Commission  aljourned,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  at  11  a  m.  on  the  17th  instant. 


Saturday,  17xii  Jaisuary,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  Canterbury  College. 

Present :  Professors  Bi-own  and  Cook,  the  Eev.  VV.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Dr.  Mac- 
dou.ald,  the  liev.  AV".  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  .Shand,  and  Ulrii^li. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Dr.  Maedonald,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  took  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table — (1.)  Telegram  stating  thirty-sis  to  be  the  average  attendance  at 
the  evening  classes  connected  witli  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  ;  (2.)  Telegrams  from 
llegistrars  of  Supreme  Court,  giving  numbers  of  articled  clerks,  as  follow  :  luvercargill,  6;  Dunedin, 
27  ;  Christchurch,  26 ;  Hokitika,  4  ;  Xew  Plymouth,  2  ;  Auckland,  18  ;  Napier,  8  ;  Wellington,  15  ; 
Nelson,  7  ;  Blenheim,  0  :  total,  113. 

On  tho  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Dr.  Maedonald,  ResoJrcJ,  That  circulars  be  sent 
to  all  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors  whose  names  appear  iu  the  New  Zealand  Directory, 
asking  whether  they  have  articled  pupils  or  apprentices  in  their  oltices. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  LTlrieh,  seconded  by  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  went 
into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  II. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Monday,  19th  inst.ant,  at  11  a.m. 
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MoxDAT,  19th  Jakuahy,  1880. 

The  Coinmisaion  met  at  Canterbur)'  College  at  11  a.m. 

P resent :  ProCossora  Brown  and  Couk,  tlie  Kev.  VV.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  DrB.  Hector  and  Mae- 
donakl,  tlio  Rev.  W.  E.  Jlul^'an,  I'l-ofessons  .Sale,  .Siianil,  and  Ulrieli. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  lloutor,  the  Uev.  W.  E.  Mulfjan  took  the  cbair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  contirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  tabic  the  following  jjapers : — (I.)  Returnn  from  the  Census  of  1878, 
relating  to  the  occupations  of  the  population.  The  numbers  of  persons  foilowing  the  various  profes- 
sions  were  stated  as  follow  :  .\rchiteets,  surveyors,  eivil  engineers  and  draftsmen  in  the  fioverninent 
employ,  17U  ;  lawyers,  2S.5  ;  law  student.s,  10;  law  clerks,  2G7  ;  medical  practitioners,  273;  medical 
students,  .5  ;  civil  engineers,  183;  land  surveyors,  29S  ;  architects,  lit;  mining  engineers,  2.3.  (2.) 
Draft  of  the  circular  to  architects,  surveyors,  and  civil  engineers,  wiiich  was  approved.  (3.)  Letter 
from  Secretary  of  Wellington  College,  enclosing  the  Annual  Report,  1S79.  (I.)  Telegram  from  the 
Secretary  of  Auckland  College,  promising  full  |)articulars  about  the  evening  classes  by  the  mail  leaving 
on  the  19th  instant.  (5.)  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  North  Canterbury  Board  of  Education, 
enclosing  reports  from  the  Kaiapoi  and  Sydenham  School  Committees  as  to  the  night  schools  held  in 
connection  with  their  district  schools,  and  stating  that  these  were  the  only  night  schools  at  work  under 
the  Board. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Commission  then  went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  II. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  the  Commission  adjourn  till  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  instant,  to  enable  the  sectional  Committees,  which  have  been  appointed  in  Com- 
mittee, to  prepare  reports.  

Wednesday,  21st  January,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  Canterbury  College. 

Present :  Profoysors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Drs.  Hector  and  Mac- 
donald,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jlulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrieh. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  stating  that  he  could  appear  to  give  evidence 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  27th  instant. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Stuart  be 
heard  in  evidence  on  the  27th  instant,  at  11  a.m. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That,  in  order  to 
complete  the  information  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  as  to  secondary  schools,  the 
authorities  of  the  Auckland  College  and  G-ramniar  School  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  time- 
table or  time-tables  under  which  the  institution  was  worked  last  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  new  buildings  and  furniture  ;  also,  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury  College  be 
requested  to  supply  a  statement  of  the  iucome  and  expenditure  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Christchurch, 
for  the  year  1S7S. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That  an  application 
be  made  to  the  authorities  of  Xelson  College,  to  ascertain  what  use  was  made  of  the  £300  per  annum 
granted  by  the  University  for  some  years. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Ulrieh,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hector,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inquire 
as  to  the  amount  received  from  Government  for  a  School  of  Mines  at  Canterbury  College,  and  what 
use  was  made  of  it. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hector,  Resolved,  That  information 
as  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Agricultural  School  be  obtained  from  the  Canterbury  College  authorities. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee,  to  consider  Topic 
II.-B  (6). 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the  22nd  instant  at  11  am. 


TnuESDAT,  22xD  Januaey,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  11  a.m.  at  Canterbury  College. 

Present :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dps.  Hector  and 
Macdonald,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  ]\Iulgan,  Professors  Shaud  and  Ulrieh. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hector,  seconded  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  took  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  21st  instant  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand.  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrieh,  the  Commission  went  into  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  Topic  II.-B  (G). 

The  Commission  resumed. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  report 
on  secondary  schools  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  be  received  and  printed. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald.  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  again,  to  consider  Topic 
III.-C. 

The  Commission  resumed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrieh,  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  technical  schools  be  received  and  printed. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  23rd 
instant. 


66  H.— 1. 

I'liniAV,  'Jilnl  .Ianl'aht,  1880. 

The  riimmiMBion  liiol  lit  Cniili'tlniry  ('olli'^^c  iit   1  I  »  ni. 

/'rr.irnf :  I'l-otoMHin-K  Hrovvii  luul  ('oi)k,  llm  Uov.  W.  .1.  Iliibuim  (Secrctftry),  Dr.  Mncdoiiald,  the 
Iti'V.  W.  11.  I\liil);iiii,  I'riifcHHorn  SIiuihI  iiiiil  I'lrii'li 

Oil  ilio  Miiitiiiii  of  I'rol'cMNor  Cook,  tin-  cliiiir  wuh  liikcn  by  (lie  Rev.  \V.  10.  MiilKmi. 

'I'liii  iiiimiloH  iifllio  luMt  nioc'liiij,'  wcro  roml  ninl  coiilirnuMl. 

Tlio  r<>ll(i>viii(;  tm|icrM  wore  laid  uimiii  tlin  tiililc : — (1.)  I.clU'r  from  llio  Socrotiiry,  Hniinl  of  Ivliicn- 
tioii,  Aui-kliiml,  cMflosiiii;  a  rt^\)y  o\'  l\\v  rrporl  of  tlio  Auckliind  OirlH'  llii;li  Sdiool.  (2.)  Koply  from 
Iho  ['Miicntioii  Ollioc,  Mlciiliciin,  Hliiliiij,'  tliiii  tlic  Hoard  worn  iiimbli-  to  UHci'rIaiii  the  miiiibcrM  atlonding 
the  cvi'iiiii!;  cIilhscs  liold  [irivutoly  by  the  Hleiihoiiii  IcncbcrH,  mid  fntdoHiiij^  the  Uonrd'B  DcholurBbip 
ri'gulntioiiH. 

On  tbo  motion  of  the  Hov.  \V.  .1.  llabcnH,  Bcconded  by  Profegnor  Brown,  Jiexolved,  That  the 
MiniatiT  of  I'MiiCHtioii  be  requested  to  Hii|i|ily  iiiforinalioii  as  to  recent  proiiii»eH  of  aid  to  Kocondary 
KfboolM;  iiiid  ihiit  tlie  ( 'bairiimn  of  tbe  'I'liaiiieM  llifib  Scliool  Hoard  be  aHked  to  Htalc  what  cbangoB  have 
lately  taken  pNu'e  in  tlie  prospeetM  of  tlie  scliool.  and  what  arraiit;ciii('iitH  li;ive  been  made  to  open  it. 

On  llie  molioii  of  I'rofesbor  Cook,  neeoiided  by  I'nd'eHnor  Sliaiid,  tlie  ('oiiiniisnion  went  into  ('om- 
niittce  to  eonsiiler  Topic  1  V,-B  ;  Topic  V.-B  and  C  ;  Topic  Il.-A  and  \i  (l)-('5)  ;  and  Topic  Ill.-A 
and  H. 

The  Commission  resumed,  and  tho  Committee  reported  on  Topics  IV.-B  ;  V.-B  and  C  ;  Il.-A  and 
B  (l)-(5);  ami  111. -A  and  B. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  lUricb,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  the  report  of  tho  Committee  was 
received,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  be  printed. 

On  tho  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  tho  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on 
Monday,  the  20th  instant,  at  11  a.m. 


MONDAT,  2GT1I  Januahy,  1880. 

Tho  Commission  mot  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Frcsnit :  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  l\ev.  AV.  J.  Ilabens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  the 
Rev.  "\Y.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sliaiid  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Eev.  AV.  E.  Mulgan. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  papers  wore  laid  on  the  table: — (1.)  Letters  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Boys"  and  Girls'  High  Schools,  Otago,  enclosing  the  annual  reports  for  1S79.  (2.)  A 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Powles,  Secretary  to  the  Wellington  College  Board.  (:5.)  Keply  from  the  Minister 
of  Education,  stating  the  amounts  recently  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  secondary  schools.  (4.)  A 
letter  from  Parnell  Grammar  School,  enclosing  examination  lists  of  Christmas,  1879,  and  stating  that 
theother  returns  could  not  be  forwarded  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Adams.  (5.)  A  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School  Board,  enclosing  a  summary  of  attendance  at  the 
evening  classes,  and  giving  general  information  as  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  the  same.  ((!  )  A 
letter  from  the  Kegislrar,  Canterbury  College,  stating  the  amount  (£000)  received  from  Government 
in  aid  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 
(7.)  A  letter  from  the  .^ame,  enclosing  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Christchnrch,  during  187S,  and  an  estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  ISSO.  (8.)  A  letter 
from  the  same,  giving  information  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  teaching  staft"  proposed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  the  School  of  Agriculture.  (9.)  A  letter  from  the  Education  Department,  giving  the 
number  of  workshop  apprentices  and  cadets  in  the  Government  employ,  and  promising  information 
about  engineering  cadets. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  IV.-A 
and  C,  and  Topic  \.-A  and  D. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  up,  and  on  the  motion 
of  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  on  Topics  IV.-A  (1),  (2),  IV.-C,  and  V.-A 
and  D,  be  printed. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on 
the  27th  instant  at  11  a  m. 


TuESDAr,  27th  Jantjaet,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterburv  College  at  11  a.m. 

Frescnf:  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  the 
Eev.  "W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Th-ich,  and.  later,  the  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Eorke. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table :— (1.)  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  thelnvercargill 
Girls'  High  School  Board,  enclosing  the  average  quarterly  attendances  for  1879,  and  stating  that  the 
annual  report  was  not  yet  completed.  (2.)  A  letter  from  "the  Principal  of  "Wellington  College,  enclos- 
ing examination  papers  and  College  Calendar  for  1879. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Stuart,  Chancellor  of  Otago  University,  was  further  examined. 

The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  Chairman,  here  entered,  and  took  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  on  Topic  IX. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on 
the  2Sth  Januarv  at  11  a.m. 


H.— 1.  66 

Wednesday,  28tu  Jasuaht,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present:  The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'lJorke,  M.H.R.  (Chairman),  Profegsors  Brown  anJ  Cook,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  liev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  and  Professors  Sale,  Shand, 
and  Ulrifh. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  the  K<!V.  VV.  E.  Mulgan,  Resolved,  That  the  Hon. 
G.  M.  O'Rorke  and  the  Rev.  \V".  J.  Habens  be  a  Committee  to  revise  the  minutes  and  select  the  papers 
to  be  printed  in  tiic  Appendix. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider 
Topic  ]X. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  Committee  reported  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  it. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  "\V.  J.  llabcns,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee's  report  be  printed. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on 
the  29th  January  at  11  a.m. 

TnuESDAT,  29th  Januaey,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present  :  The  Hou.  G.  M.  O'Rorke  (Chairman),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  .1. 
Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  TJlrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table: — (1.)  A  letter  from  Mr.  Barr,  civil  engineer,  Dun- 
edin,  replying  to  the  circular,  and  offering  to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  apprentices  learning 
the  profes.sion  of  civil  engineer.  (2.)  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Clerk,  Education  Department,  Wellington, 
enclosing  a  statement  from  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works  as  to  the  number  (4)  of  engineering  cadets 
in  the  Government  employ. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorke,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  JResoJved,  That  the  Com- 
mission take  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Blair,  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Public  AVorks  Department  for  the  South 
Island,  and  of  Mr.  Blackett,  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Public  Works  Department  for  the  North  Island,  on 
the  matter  of  training  engineering  cadets. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Dr.  Jfacdonald,  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Barr's  evidence 
be  taken,  if  the  Commission  be  sitting  when  he  is  in  Christchurch. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorke,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Resolved,  That 
provision  should  be  made  for  allowing  or  compelling  professors  of  the  Universitj'  Colleges  and  head- 
masters of  secondary  schools  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  fifteen  years'  service,  and  on  two-thirds  pay 
after  twenty  years'  service. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  G-.  M.  O'Rorke,  Resolved,  That  the  headmasters  of  all  grammar  schools 
should  be  graduates  of  some  University  in  Her  Maje.?ty's  dominions. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  reference 
be  made  in  the  Report  to  the  draft  Bill  on  the  University  and  University  Colleges  prepared  last  year, 
and  that  the  Bill  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Rorke,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  Resolved,  That  there  should  be  a 
general  Act  prescribing  conditions  under  which  now  grammar  schools  should  be  established,  and  regu- 
lating the  constitution  of  such  schools. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Ulrich,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  received. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  on 
the  30th  instant  at  11  a.m. 


Fhedat,  SOth  JANrABV,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present:  The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorke  (Chairman),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Habens  (Secretary),  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table  : — (1.)  A  telegram  from  Mr.  Blair,  Engineer  in  Charge, 
South  Island,  stating  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  Christchurch  to  give  evidence  within  a  fortnight,  but  that, 
if  detained  beyond  that  time,  he  would  forward  a  written  statement ;  and  asking  if  there  were  any  par- 
ticular questions  the  Commission  wished  to  put  to  him.  (2.)  A  letter  in  reply  to  the  circular  was  read 
from  ]Mr.  Charles  Daly,  surveyor,  Wangaehu. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  AV".  J.  Habens,  seconded  by  Professor  Sale,  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Blair  be 
informed  that  his  examination  would  refer  to  the  general  question  of  education  for  the  profession  of 
engineering,  and  especially  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  instruction  received  in  offices,  the 
desirability  of  instituting  a  chair  of  engineering  in  one  or  more  of  the  University  Colleges,  and  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  some  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  practitioners. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  the  Commission  went  iuto  Committee  to  consider  Topic  II. -E. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to 
sit  again  to  consider  Topic  II.-E. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  further 
information  be  obtained  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  secondary  schools  for  the  year  1.S79. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider 
Topic  X. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  leave  was  given  to  sit  again. 


57  n.— 1. 

Oil  tlio  molion  of  T)p.  ]\rncilonftl(I,  ItmolrcJ,  Tlmt  llio  conhidcrution  of  tlio  Comniiltoo't  report  on 
To|)ic"  IX.  hv  tiihcii  UM  llic  lifNl  liiiMini'HH  on  Mmuliiy,  llif  2mi1  |ir<i\iiiio. 

Tlio  CoiiniiiRsioD  aJjournciJ,  lo  niuot  ngain  al  (lie  hihuc  place  on  Muixlny,  the  2uil  February,  al 
U  a.ui. 


Monday,  Sun  FEnnrATiT,  1880. 


Tlio  Commission  mot  nl  Cmitorhiiry  Collrgo  nl  11  tim. 

I'rtxrn/  :  IMr.  ('.  C  1!»)\v(mi,  I'lofcNsoiK  Hrowii  iiiid  ("dok,  Uii-  Hov.  W.  J.  llabcni  (Secretary),  Dr. 
Mae'ildimlil,  tll(^  Ki'v.  W.  I''.  Miilymi,  I'l-olcHHiirH  N;ilc,  Sliaiul,  and  Ulrich. 

On  llic  iiioliiin  of  tlio  Ucv.  \V.  .1.  lIiilii'iiB,  tlio  rliair  whb  taken  by  the  Kev.  W.  E.  Mulgaii. 

Tiio  niimitcH  of  tlio  IuhI  iiioctinj;  were  read  and  eonfiriiiccl. 

'J'lio  follow  inf(  papofM  wore  laid  on  lliu  (ablo  : — (1.)  Tiio  Canterbury  College  Calendar  for  ISSO. 
(2.)  A  telegram  Iroin  Mr.  Hlnckett,  Htatiiiy;  Ibat  lie  would  bo  unablo  to  attend  to  give  evidence,  but 
that  lio  would  hoiuI  a  written  filutement.  {'-i.)  Reply  from  tlie  Chairman,  'I'liainen  High  School  Board, 
slating  that,  in  eons(-qiien('o  of  the  receipt  of  the  .Cl,r)i)()  voted  by  Ooverninenl,  the  Hoard  had  Kccured 
suitable  prcniiNes,  were  about  to  appoiut  a  teacbing-HlalV,  and  proposed  to  open  the  Kchool  in  about  a 
month,  (t.)  A  letter  from  the  Seeielary,  A lu-khind  College  ami  Graininar  School,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  time-table  under  which  the  school  was  worked  last  year  (1870),  and  a  statement  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  new  buildings  and  furniture.  (5.)  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Education  Ofllco,  Auckland, 
enclosing  [lartii'uhus  as  to  the  iiightKchools  held  in  that  district.  (G.)  A  letter  from  the  Kcv.  Dr. 
Stuart,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Otago,  requesting  that  a  correction — .£500  for  £100 — might  be 
made  in  his  evidence.  (7  )  Letter  from  the  Secretarj',  Christ's  College  (irammar  School,  stating  that 
the  yearly  accounts  are  not  made  up  till  April,  and  olTcring  an  approximate  statement.  (8.)  Letter 
from  the  Secretary,  Nelson  College,  slating  that  part  of  the  £300  paid  for  several  years  by  the 
University  was  devoted  to  maintaining  jihysical-  and  natural-science  lectures,  but  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  was  expended  on  the  general  purposes  of  the  College. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Kcv.  W.  J.  Ilabcns,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  Besolved,  That  the  cor- 
rection asked  for  be  made  in  Dr.  Stuart's  evidence. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  Besolved,  That  an  approximate  statement  of  accounts  be  asked 
for  from  the  Christ's  College  authorities. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Mai'donald,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  IL-C 
and  E  ;  and  Topic  IX. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Topic  II. -C  and  E  and  Topic 
IX.  was  brought  up. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  the  report 
on  Topic  IX.  be  adopted,  and  the  report  on  Topic  II. -C  and  E  be  printed  for  further  consideration. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  Topic  VI.  be  an  order  of 
the  day  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  3rd  instant  at  11  a.m. 


Tpesda-y,  3hd  Pebruaet,  1880. 


The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present  :  Mr.  C.  C.  Boweu,  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  ]\Iulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Eev. 
AV.  E.  Mulgan. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  the  Commission  went  into 
Committee  to  consider  Topic  VI.-A  and  B. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on. 
the  Ith  instant  at  11  a.m. 


Wednesday,  4th  Febettaet,  18S0. 


The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present  :  The  Hon.  G-.  M.  O'Eorke  (Chairman),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J. 
Habens  (Secretary),  the  Eev.  AV.  E.  Mulgau,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table : — (1.)  Letter  from  the  Eegistrar,  Canterbury  College, 
enclosing  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Girls'  High  School  for  the  year  1879,  and 
another  statement  in  the  form  applied  for.  (2.)  Letter  from  the  Secretary,  Christ's  College,  Grammar 
School,  enclosing  an  approximate  return  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1879,  in  the  form  applied 
for.  (3.)  Letter  from  the  Chairman,  Thames  High  School  Board,  stating  that  the  Board  had  appointed 
W.  E.  W.  Morrison,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  Christchurch,  headmaster. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic 
VL  and  Topic  YII. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place 
on  the  5th  instant  at  11  a.m. 

8— H.  1. 
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TnuRSDAT,  Otii  FF.imuAnr,  1S80. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  CoIIcro  at  11  n  m. 

Prexnif :  I'mfosHnrH  Hrowii  ami  t'ook,  tlic  Uov.  W .  J.  IlabciiB  (Secretary),  tlie  Rev.  W.  E.  Muigaii, 
Profcsaors  .Sale,  Sliaiid,  ami  Uliidi. 

Oil  tlio  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  l^rulKan. 

'riie  miniitoH  of  the  last  mci'liiip;  wore  rend  and  confirmed. 

Tlic  fiilldwim;  papers  were  laid  on  llic  lalilc :— (1.)  Letter  from  the  Secretary,  Auckland  ColleRO 
and  (iraminar  Ndidol,  to  tlio  Secretary  fur  ]']diical ion,  enclosing — (a)  Replies  to  schedule,  civing  the 
information  rc(]uir('d  as  to  opcraliims  during  1S79  ;  (A)  report  of  the  Hoard  of  Goveruors,  1879; 
(c)  reports  of  examiner.s  and  printed  copies  of  e.xamination  jiapcrs  ;  (</)  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  1870.  (2.)  The  report  of  the  Nelr<on  and  Marlborough  examiners  on  the  examinations 
for  scho]arBlii|)s. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilaben.'i,  the  Commi.ssion  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same 
place  ou  the  Gth  instant  at  11  a.m. 

Fkidat,  Gth  Febhuabt,  1880. 

The  Commisiiion  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Frefrnt :  The  lion.  (i.  M.  O'Rorko  (Ciiairman),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Ilabens  (Secretary),  tlic  Rev.  W.  E,  JNEuigan,  Professors  Siiand  and  Ulrich. 

Tiie  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Topic  II. -E. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Topic  II. -E  was  received,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  it  bo  printed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place 
on  the  9th  instant  at  11  a.m. 


iSIoNDAT,  9tii  February,  1880. 

The  Comiiiib.>-ion  met  at  Canterbury  Colletje  at  11  a.m. 

Present :  The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorko  (Chairman),  Professors  Rrown  and  Cook,  the  Kev.  W.  J. 
llabens  (Secretary),  the  Rev.  AV.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Shand  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table  : — (1  )  Reply  from  Captain  0.  B.  Breton,  Manager, 
Naval  Training  Mcho'd,  Kohimarania,  giving  particulars  as  to  the  course  of  training  received  by  tlie 
boys,  and  the  number  that  have  been  apprenticed  to  ditlerent  callings.  (2.)  Memorandum  from 
Mr.  Blaokett,  Engineer  in  Charge,  Public  \Volk^^  Department,  North  Island,  on  the  subject  of  the 
status  and  training  oF  engineers.  (.'3.)  Reports  of  the  Timaiu  High  School  Board,  and  Napier  Truat 
School  Board,  for  1879,  were  received  from  the  E<iucation  Oflico. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  G.  JI.  O'Korke,  licsolrerJ,  That  Professors  Cook,  Shand,  and  Ulrich  bo 
a  Committee  to  consider  Mr.  Blackett's  letter  on  the  subject  of  an  engineering  school. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place 
on  the  10th  instant  at  11  a.m. 


Tuesday,  IOth  February,  1880. 

The  Commis.sion  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Presrnt :  The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorko  (Chairman),  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  Professors  Brown  and  Cook, 
the  Rev.  "\V.  J.  Hab.ns  (Secretary),  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Shaud  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Siiaud,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  the  printed 
dralt  of  re))ort  on  secondary  schools. 

The  t'ommissiou  having  resumed,  ])rogrcss  was  reported,  and  leave  obtained  to  sit  again  ;  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Rorke,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  11th 
iusiaut  at  11  a  m. 


"U'EDNESn.iY,  lliit   Febkuary,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a  in. 

Present :  The  Hon,  G.  M  O'Rorko  (Cliairinan),  !Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  Professors  Brown  and  Cook, 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary),  the  Kev.  \V.  E.  Jlnlgau,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  papers  were  hud  ou  the  table: — (1.)  Letter  from  the  Secretary,  Nelson  College, 
enclosing  a  statement  of  receipts  and  exjiendituro  for  the  year  1S79,  and  a  memorandum  showing 
the  arrears  of  rents,  interest,  and  tuition  and  boarding  fees  due  to  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  years 
1878  and  1S79.  (2.)  Telegram  from  Mr.  Barr,  civil  engineer,  stating  that  he  would  be  in  Christ- 
church  to  give  evidence  on  Thursday,  12th  instant. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  \V.  J.  Habens,  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Barr's  evidence  be  taken  on 
Friday,  13th  instant. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  VI.- 
A  and  B. 

The  Cotnmission  having  resumed,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  up,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  it  be  printed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  resolved  itself  into  Committee  to  con- 
sider draft  report  upon  Topic  II. 


60  U.— 1. 

Tlio  rdinmiHHion  ImviiiR  roHUmocl,  ppogroM  wnn  roportod,  nnd  tlio  Commilloo  obtained  loaro  to  nit 

I'ho  SniTctiiry  nwl  a  tolMLrriuii  from  Mr  Uliiir,  i!U\-<f  l''n<,'iiinnr,  ['iiblic  Wnrki  Dopartmont,  South 
I><lilMil.  iihIum  ;  I.I  111'  int'oriiii'il  m  lo  llui  IiiIi-hI  'Liti"  mi  wliidi  IiIk  i>t  |'Iuii<-<i  ciiuIiI  Iik  riM'iMVMil. 

On  llio  inoli'iii  (if  tlio  ll'V  \V.  .1.  Iliili.-iH,  /i^Kolrfil,  runt  Mr.  Illiiir  bu  iiil'ormod  that  Moll-lay, 
thii  ICiili  iiistaiil,  JH  ihi<  l.iti  (lay  uii  wliicii  uvi'lciici',  i-iibor  nnil  di-  vvriiloii,  i-aii  bu  rci-fivoJ. 

(Ill  ilm  iiiiiiKiii  of  I'liifuMBor  Sbaiid,  tlio  CummiiisUiu iidjouriiod,  to  moot  ngaiu  at  tho  aaino  place  oa 
thii  l^ili  iiiHtaut  at  10  am. 


Tuunsu.vv,  12rii  Fkbuijakv,  1880. 


Tlio  roiiiiui.tslon  mot  at  Cnnlcrliiin'  Cullino  at  10  n  m 

Pifsriit  :  'I'lio  lliiii.  (i.  M,  O'Korlu)  (Chainiimi),  .Mr.  ('.  (.'.  Uowcii,  ProfcxHOrH  Brown  and  Cook, 
tbe  Rov.  \\ .  J.  Hatii'iiH  (.Socrotan-),  llio  Kov.  W.  H.  .Muli^nn.  I'rofeiisorB  Sale,  Sband,  and  Ulrich. 

The  luimiles  of  tho  last  mcctiiij.;  wito  read  and  conllrined. 

Ctii  llio  iiiotidii  of  tho  Uov.  W.  J.  llabcuB,  tho  CoiumiHiiiun  went  into  Coiuinittco  to  coniidcr  tho 
draft  roport  on  Topio  X. 

Tho  (\)inuiiasion  having  rosumod,  the  report  of  tho  Committee  on  Topic  X.  was  brought  up. 

On  tiu!  motion  of  Profi'ssor  Brown,  litfsolci'il.  That  thu  roport  on  Topic  X.  bo  printed. 

Dn  Iho  motion  ol'  tho  Rev.  W.  .1.  Iliibcns,  tho  Commissiion  rosolvod  ilHolt'iiito  a  Committee  for  the 
furthi  r  considoration  of  Topios  II.  and  ill. 

Tho  Commission  haviug  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  tho  Commilteo  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Jfr.  (t.  K.  Rarr,  {^.E.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Tho  Hon.  O.  Jf.  t)'Rorlic  hero  vacated  tho  eliair. 

On  tiio  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  tho  eliair  was  talioii  by  tho  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan. 

On  the  motion  of  tho  Rev.  W.  J.  llabens,  tho  Commission  went  into  Committee  again  for  the 
further  consideration  of  Topics  II.  and  III. 

The  Commission  haviug  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  tho  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  tho  same  place  ou  Fridav,  the  13th  instant,  at 
11  a.m. 


Friday,  ISrit  FKniitrAHT,  1880. 


The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  Ct)Ilego  at  1 1  a.m. 

Fresent  :  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  Professors  Brown  aud  Cook,  the  Eov.  W.  J.  llabens  (Sccrctarv),  the 
Eev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  aud  Ulrich,  and,  later,  the  Hou.  G.  M.  O'liorke  (Chair- 
man). 

On  tho  motion  of  Professor  Ulrich,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  took  the  eliair. 

The  minutes  of  tiie  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table:  —  (L.)  Reports,  supplied  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, ou  tho  Boys'  and  Girls"  High  Scliools,  Christehurch,  for  the  year  1S79.  (2.)  Information 
supplied  by  tho  Edueatiou  Department  as  to  the  Thames  High  School,  and  the  Xew  Plymouth  High 
School. 

The  IIou.  G.  M.  O'Rorke  entered  and  took  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  "W.  J.  llabens,  tbe  Commission  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  for 
tbe  further  consideration  of  Topics  IV.  and  V. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Saturday,  tbe 
14th  instant,  at  the  same  place,  at  10  a.m. 


Saturday,  11th  Februahy,  1880. 


The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  10  a.m. 

Present :  The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Korke  (Chairman),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J. 
Habens  (Secretary),  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  tbe  last  meeting  were  read  aud  confirmed. 

Tbe  following  paper  was  laid  on  tho  table  : — A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Blair,  Engineer  in  Charge, 
Public  "Works  Department,  South  Islaud,  enclosing  a  written  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  engineers  iu  New  Zealand. 

On  tbe  motion  of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorke,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Blair's  memorandum  be 
printed  iu  the  Appendix. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  endowments  be  discussed  on 
Monday,  the  IGth  instant,  immediately  after  the  subject  of  medical  schools  has  been  considered. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  tbe  Commission  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  for 
the  further  consideration  of  Topic  VI. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  aud  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on 
Monday,  the  16th  instant,  at  10  a.m. 
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Monday,  16tu  Fedeuabt,  1880. 

The  Commiagion  met  at  Cantcrbuiy  Collejjo  at  10  a.m. 

Present:  Professor  Cook,  the  Kev.  \V.  J.  llabens  (.Secretary),  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  Pro- 
fessorK  Siile,  >Shand,  and  TJlricli,  and,  later,  tlio  lion.  (i.  M.  O'Korke  (Chairman). 

Ou  the  molion  of  Professor  Sale,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Alultian. 

On  the  motion  of  Prot'eisMor  Siiand,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That  the  question  of 
further  provision  for  secondary  schools  (Topic  II. — E)  be  considered  to-morrow  morning. 

Tiie  following  paper  was  laid  on  tlie  tabic: — A  letter  from  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
School,  enclosing  a  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  1879. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  llabens,  seconded  by  Professor  Cock,  the  Commission  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  draft  reports  ou  Topic  III.  (Medical 
Schools),  Topic  X.   (Endowments),  Topic  I.,  and  Topic  VJ. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorke  here  entered  and  took  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  llabens,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  "\V.  E.  Mulgan,  the  Comtnissioa 
went  into  Committee  to  consider  Topic  X. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Shand,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
send  a  telegraphic  message  to  the  Rev.  T.  Buddie,  asking  him  to  e.'sptain  an  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  evidence  given  at  Wellington  by  Mr.  W.  Clark,  and  the  statement  of  accounts  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Three  Kings  Institution,  with  regard  to  a  sum  of  £206. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  time  on  the  17th  instant  at  11  a.m. 


Tuesday,  17th  Febeuaet,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  11  a.m. 

Present:  The  IIoii.  (jr.  M.  O'Rorke  (Chairman),  Professor  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens 
(Secretary),  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mul!>;an,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  reply  was  read  from  the  Rev.  G.  Cotterill,  Bursar,  Christ's  College  Grammar  School,  stating 
that  there  are  two  Junior  Somes  Scholarships,  offered  every  year,  one  for  boys  under  thirteen  and  the 
other  for  boys  under  twelve,  and  both  tenable  for  tliree  years ;  that  their  annual  value  is  £35  for 
pupils  boarding  at  the  College,  and  £15  for  non-residents  ;  and  giving  particulars  as  to  the  other 
scholarships  offered  at  the  sclmul. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
for  the  further  consideration  of  Topic  II. -F  and  Topic  VII. -I. 

The  Commission  having  resumed,  progress  was  reported,  and  the  Committee  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorke  moved  the  following  resolution  :  (a.)  That,  whenever  the  residents  in  a 
district  can  satisfy  the  Minister  of  Education  that,  if  a  grammar  school  were  established  in  such  dis- 
trict, there  would  be  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  forty  pupils,  paying  fees  of  not  less  than  £10  each, 
the  promoters  or  governors  of  the  school  shall  be  entitled  lo  receive  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  the 
sum  of  £2  for  every  £1  so  paid  in  fees,  provided  that  uo  such  school  shall  be  erected  within  five  miles 
of  an  existing  grammar  school.  (A.)  That  the  primary  schools  within  the  district  should  be  entitled  to 
send  to  such  grammar  school,  free  of  cost,  one  pupil  annually  for  every  ten  pupils  paying  fees  ;  admis- 
sion to  be  granted  by  means  of  scholarships  tenable  for  three  years,  {c.)  That  such  grammar  school 
should  be  provided  with  a  classical  and  English  master  at  not  less  than  £100  per  annum,  a  mathemati- 
cal master  at  £100  per  annum,  and  a  junior  master  at  £200  per  annum.  (</.)  That  the  Government 
should,  to  the  e.Kteut  of  £500,  contribute  pound  for  pound  towards  the  erection  of  such  grammar 
schools. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  the  Commission  divided  : — Ayes,  2  :  Hon.  G. 
M.  O'Rorke,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan.  Xoe.i,  4  :  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens,  Professors  Sale,  Shand,  and 
Ulrich. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  negatived. 

The  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Rorke  moved,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan  seconded,  That  accommodation  for 
boarders  should  be  provided  for  in  the  headmaster's  house  at  all  secondary  schools,  the  boarding 
charge  to  be  £50  per  annum,  and  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  headmaster. 

The  motion  was  put,  and  negatived. 

Ou  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  AV.  J.  Habens,  the  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  instant,  at  3  p.m. 


Wednesday,  ISth  Febbpabt,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  3  p.m. 

Present :  The  Hon.  G.  INI.  O'Rorke  (Chairman),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Habens  (Secretary),  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mulgan,  and  Professor  Ulrich. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  telegram,  in  reply  to  the  Commission's  inquiry,  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buddie,  Princi- 
pal, Wesley  College,  Three  Kings,  stating  that  "£106  is  shown  as  received  from  the  Trustees  of 
Educational  Properties,  in  the  Treasurer's  Account,  1878,  page  29,  Appendix  to  the  Interim  Report ;  " 
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iiiul  tliiil  "  tlio  jCIoO  Htiitoil  l)y  ilio  Uov.  A.  lloiil  mt  'voted'  waH  not  rocoivoil  wlion  the  account  wai 
proMi'iilod." 

A  (olo;;nim  wiiH  n-iid  fi-om  tliu  Socn-liuy,   llo:ird  of  Kdu.Mlioii,  Auckland,  nivinj;  tlio  name*  and 
miliiricK  of  iliu  ri'i,'iilar  HliilV  of  tliti   Aurkliind  (JirU'    llii;li  ScIkpoI  uh  follown  ;  — U.-iidiiiunlcp,  Mr.  Neil 
lli<iitli,.C.'.ll(l;  iiNHiHtaiit  iMilMlcr,  U<\'.  (ii'onjti  Hrovvil,  X:J.»L».     AHiti«liiiil  ruiii:ilu  InmdnTH  :  .Mr«.  Aiiiiio  Siicll, 
.C2l)l);   .Mi««    Iviidy  llarnnoii,    C.'OO;   Mihw    FniiiccM    lluiduiiii,  £  l.'iO ;   .Mih*  M     A.    .MclvH;iiii,  £100 
Miss  n.'lliiah  Hiidoj.  XSO  ;   Mih.h  Amiio  llowill,  £70;    Mnt  Aim  WdlianiHon,  £"(().     Viniiiug  teiiclioiH 
Mr.  WaitinH  (.Irawiii),'),  £75  ;   Mr.  Luiioir  (I'VoiifliJ,  £1.50  ;  Mia*  Voii  Kloemurloiii  (Ourmuiij,  £mO 
MisH  Kioli^rdHoii  (f«nc-y  work),  £25.    Total  annual  HftlarioH,  £2,0  JO. 

On  llio  motion  of  ilio  Kuv.  W.  .1.  llabciiM,  tlio  CoinminMion  ro^olvod  it»olf  into  a  Cuoiuiittoo  furtbo 
fuitluT  conHi.loratii.ii  of  Toimc  n.-H(G;,  ro|>ic  111.,  Toino  VI. -IJ,  and  To|iiL-  VII. 

Tiie  l'oiiiMiis.-.iou  liuviiij;  ■'(.■suuiud,  |)ro;;ro[is  wan  roj)orlu.l,  and  lo:ivu  obiainud  to  alt  again. 

Tlio  I'oiiiini.s.sion  adjourned,  to  mod  again  at  tiio  Bttmo  |)lni;o  on  tlio  lOlli  iuitlaut  at  11  a.m. 


TnunsDAY,  lOrii  Kedbu.iky,  1880. 

Tiio  Conitnipsioii  met  at  rantcrhury  rol|p!,»o  at  11  a.m. 

I'lrsfiit  :  Tlio  Hon.  (1.  .M.  O'Uorko  (Cliairiiiaii),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  tlie  Utv.  \\'.  J. 
IlabciiH  (.Secretary),  tlio  Hcv.  W,  E.  Miil^aii,  and  I'rofe.ssor  Salu. 

The  niiuiilos  of  llic  la.st  iiu'otiiiy;  were  read  and  conliiiiied. 

On  tlio  motion  of  tlio  Kev.  \V.  .1.  llabcn^i,  tlio  Comuiisaion  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
for  the  furtlier  consideration  of  Tojiic  111.,  Topic  VIll  ,  and  J'opie  X. 

Tlio  Couiinission  liavinjj  resumed,  llio  report  of  tlie  Committee  was  brought  up  and  approved. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  liesohed,  That  the  reports  on  the 
separate  topics  wliieli  have  been  a|)proved  in  Commiitee  be  accepted  as  substantially  eonstitutin;;  the 
report  of  the  Commission  :  and  that  the  Secretary  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  combining  the  separate 
reports  into  one  whole,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  at  a  future  meeting  for  acceptance  as  the 
report  of  the  Commission. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  O.  M.  O'Rorke,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Commission  bo 
tendered  to  the  Board  of  (Governors,  Canterbury  College,  for  the  use  of  the  room  during  the 
Commission's  sitting  in  Christchureh. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  O'Eorke,  Resolved,  That  a  gratuity  of  £5  be  paid  to  the  College 
porter. 

()n  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  G.  51.  O'Rorke,  ResoIreJ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Commission  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Habeas  for  the  very  able  and  elilcicut  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
laborious  duties  of  Secretary,  and  that  the  Government  be  requested  to  make  a  suitable  remuneration 
to  him. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be 
requested  to  convey  a  copy  of  the  foregoiu!^  resolution  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  the  Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Commission,  Christchureh,  on  Thursday,  2(Jth  Fdbruary,  at  S  p.m. 


TucHSDiT,  2Gtu  Febetjabt,  ISSO. 

The  Commission  met  at  its  rooms  at  S  p  m. 

Present :  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen  (in  the  chair).  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens 
(Secretary),  Dr.  Hector,  Professors  Sale  and  Sliand. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hector,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bowen. 

The  minutes  of  meeting  of  the  19th  February  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  tlie  table  : — (1.)  Report  and  Accounts  of  Nelson  College  for 
1S79.  (2.)  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Espenditure  of  Otago  High  Schools  for  1879.  (3.)  Letter  from 
J.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq  .  enclosing  copy  of  L'lttcllon  Times  of  17th  instant  containing  information  as  to 
sessions  of  German  Universities.  (4.)  Memorandum  as  to  Government  Grant  to  Thames  High  School. 
(5.)  Papers  from  Education  Department :  (a)  Report  on  financial  condition  of  Wellington  College  ; 
(S)  statement  that  there  are  no  nii;ht-schooIs  in  connection  with  public  schools  in  Marlborough  ; 
(c)  report  of  Ashburton  High  School  Board  for  1S79. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hector,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mission be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  letter  and  the  enclosed  paper. 

The  draft  report  was  read  as  far  as  page  32,  and  minor  corrections  were  made  in  it. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  ou  the  following  day  at  2.30  p.m. 


Feidat,  27th  Februaet,  ISSO. 

The  Commission  met  at  its  rooms  at  2.30  p.m. 

Present :  Dr.  Hector  (in  the  chair),  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habena  (Secre- 
tary), Professors  .Sale  and  Shand. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  Dr.  Hector  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  26th  February  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  remainder  of  the  draft  report  was  read. 

The  Commission  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  at  3  p.m.  on  the  following  day. 
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Satuhdat,  28th  FF.BttUAnr,  1880. 

Tlio  Commission  met  at  its  rooms  at  '.i  p.m. 

Present:  Mr.  ('.  C.  Bowcn,  ProfiKsors  Brown  and  Cook,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Habens  (Secretary), 
Dr.  Hector,  and  I'rofi-ssor  Sliand. 

On  tin;  moiioii  of  Profei^sor  Cook.  Dr.  Hector  took  the  chair. 

iSoniu  Hiiiiill  corrections  of  the  drafi  report  were  made. 

On  the  motion  oT  1'riife.ssor  Brown,  secondeil  by  Profe.ssor  Shand,  7?mo7«^(/,  That  authority  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  to  make  a  irsitint'  oi  tlio  recoiumondations  made  by  tho  Commission  in  the  Final 
Keport,  and  that  iho  Keport  as  now  read,  together  with  the  resume,  be  printed,  and  that  two  copies  be 
sent  to  each  member  for  pcrnsal. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowen,  seconded  by  Professor  Cook,  liesoh-eJ,  That,  in  the  event  of  unex- 
pected delay  in  the  printint;  of  the  lleport,  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  get  tho  time,  within  which 
the  Report  has  to  bo  brouf^ht  up,  extended. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  .Shand,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  the  Commission 
at  its  rising  do  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at  Canterbury  College  on  .Saturday,  27th  March,  1S80,  at 
4  p.m.  ;  and  that  absent  members  of  tho  Commission  bo  advised  that  at  that  meeting  the  Report  is  to 
bo  signed. 

On  the  motion  of  tlie  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilabens,  Becoi\dcd  by  Professor  Brown,  Fesolveil,  That  the  Com- 
mission do  now  adjourn. 

Saturday,  27th  Maech,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  -4  p.m. 

Present :   Mr.  C.  C.  Bowon,  Professors  Brown  and  Cook,  Dr.  Macdonald,  and  Professor  Shand. 
On  the  motion  of  Professor  Brown,  'Mv.  Bowon  took  the  chair. 

On  tho  motion  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Professor  Brown,  Resolved,  That  the  Commission 
do  now  adjourn,  to  m-ct  again  at  Canterbury  College  on  Saturday,  2ith  April,  at  3  p.m. 


Satuhdat,  24Tn  April,  1880. 

The  Commission  met  at  Canterbury  College  at  3.30  p.m. 

Present  :   Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen,  Professors  Brown,  Cook,  Sale,  Shand,  and  TJlrich. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  seconded  by  Professor  Ulrich,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bowen. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  on  the  27th  March,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  on  the  table: — (1.)  Royal  Commission  further  extending  the  time 
within  which  the  Report  is  to  be  ma^le  to  the  30th  April,  18W.  (2.)  The  Report  as  prepared  for 
signature.  (3.)  Letter  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uaiver.sity  of  New  Zealand  with  reference  to  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  by  Professor  Macgregor,  and  the  statement 
submitted  by  Professor  Mac-regor  in  reply  to  the  Chancellor,  with  enclosures. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Cook,  Resolved,  That  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer.><ity  of  New 
Zealand  be  requested  to  furnish  copies  of  the  letters,  and  of  his  replies  thereto,  which  are  referred 
to  but  do  not  appear  in  the  correspondence  laid  upou  the  table;  and  that  the  whole  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  the  Commission  went  into  Committee  to  consider  the  Report 
submitted  for  signature. 

The  Commission  having  resumed. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sale,  seconded  by  Professor  Shand,  Resolved,  That  the  Report  now  on 
the  table  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  that  it  be  signed  and  sent  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor. 

'Sic.  Bowen  and  Professor  Sale  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Report  as  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  secondary  schools. 

Professor  Shand  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  recommendation  that  the  fees  at  secondary  schools 
should  not  be  lower  than  £10  per  annum. 

The  hands  and  seals  of  the  Commissioners  present  were  set  to  the  Report. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  eoulirmed,  and  tho  Commission  adjourned. 
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MINUTKS    OF    EVIDENCE. 


TUEBDAT,  27tu  .Tanuaiit,  1880. 
riio   Hot.   Dr.   Stuaut  ro-i'xamiiu d, 
1.   7?ci>.  If.  K.  Miih/nn.]   Vou  wish  (o  pvi\  furllicr  fvi.lcncc  nx  to  (lio  inniiai;oinPlil  of  (lio  Miisf-iim  ;?„.  Dr.  Sluarl. 

Jan.  27,  1880. 


estate  nt  Dimcdin?— Yim;  tlio  oviaoiu-o  of   Pi'(.ri'HHi.i-   Iliittoii   on   i)|).  .W.j  nntl  .M  I  ol  jour  liliic 


Hook 


ppoiiriii.'  to  till-  Council  of  tlio  Univorwity  of  Olngo  to  ponsidornMy  nii8rP|)roKPnt  llicir  action  an  '1  ruHlct-g 
..lul  Oov.TnoiR  of  tho  Olii^'o  Museum,  iind  to  unCairlv  cliargo  tlioin  will,  inconipelrtico  an.l  ncpligenro 
in  lulniiniMcriiit,' their  tnixt,  thcv  expressed  tho  wish  that  1  slioiihl  ask  for  an  opportunity  ot  laying 
before  vou  a  brief  account  of  their  proecedinRs  in  reference  to  the  institution  in  (juehtion.  I  need 
Bcarcelv  say  thill  I  do  not  ehar;,'o  Professor  Huttou  with  any  intentional  misrepresenlalion.  So  far 
from  bein.'  ne.-ii.'ent  of  the  interests  of  tho  IMuseum,  the  Council  of  tho  University,  having  a  duo 
appreciation  ofthe  services  of  Professor  II  utt.>n  ns  Curator  and  Lecturer,  and  findnif;  that,  owing  to 
political  chau-es,  his  position  was  not  so  salisfactorv  as  thev  deemed  .lesirable,  appointed  him  ProfesBor 
of  Katural  llTstory  and  Curator,  on  VMU  Febiuary,  1S77,  at  an  additional  annual  outlay  to  tho  Univer- 
sity  of  i'UX),  at  a  time  when  prudence  would  have  counselled  fuller  consideration.  As  soon  as  tho 
Council  '-ot  information  of  tho  passini;  of  the  Act  securing  the  modest  endowment  for  the  Museum 
for  which  thev  stipulated  before  takinc;  it  over,  thev  appointed  a  Jluseuin  Committee  to  formally  take 
over  the  institution  and  make  the  necessary  aiTan,<;ements  for  its  working.  At  the  first  meetiii_g_ot 
that  Committee  tho  question  of  the  sum  of  .C'Jiir.  3s.  Id.,  to  which  Professor  Plutton's  evidence  (0//b) 
refers  came  up  for  consideration.  It  was  f.nind  that  this  sum  had  been  advanced  by  the  C  urator,  lu 
the  interests  of  the  Museum,  out  of  his  own  funds,  without  the  cover  of  a  Parliamentary  vote.  Hie 
Committee  considered  that  in  equity  the  mouey  was  duo  to  the  Curator,  and  accordingly  repaid  luin, 
hopiu"  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government.  I  may  say  that  the  Government  Auditor  liad  dilbculty 
in  pas'sin-'  this  item  in  our  accounts,  because  of  the  want  of  authority.  Afterwards  tlie  Government 
paid  diivcllv  to  (\iptain  Tlulton  the  sum  of  £119  Ms.  Sd.  in  Treasury  bills.  This  amount  was  m 
reduction  of  the  £2t15  3s.  Id  ,  and  was  passed  on  by  Captain  Hulton  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Luiversity. 
Professor  Ilutton  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the  Council  never  made  any  attempt  to  get  the  balance. 
I  will  refer  to  this  point  further  on.  The  Committee,  at  its  first  meetins.  further  arranged  to  meet  the 
vvorkiii"  expenses  of  the  Museum  ou  condition  that  new  purchases  should  be  suspended  till  the  endow- 
ment became  available.  The  financial  condition  of  the  University  left  the  Committee  no  alternative. 
It  was,  however,  known  that  the  Curator  had  sources  of  occasional  revenue  ^vhich  ^vould  in  tlie 
circumstances,  be  useful.  Tor  example,  in  one  year  he  received  from  the  Inslitutc£C6  10s.  Sd ; 
from  sale  of  duplicate  Museum  articles,  £53  17s.  lid.,  and  duplicate  books,  £2o  :  total  ±lio  bs.  _d 
With  regard  to  Professor  Hiittou's  statement  th.it  sixteen  months'  rent  was  lost,  such  a  statement 
must  have  been  made  in  ignorance  of  the  iacts.  The  leases  did  expire  at  the  date  he  mentions  that  is 
to  say,  in  tho  case  of  the  large  run,  in  March,  1S7S,  and  in  the  ease  of  the  smaller  one  la  March,  18/ !1 
But  the  lessees  paid  to  tho  Government  their  assessments  on  the  former  run  to  1st  Uctober,  Lb/b,  and 
on  tho  latter  to  1st  March,  1870  ;  and  in  both  eases  the  rent  under  the  new  leases  began  on  the  1st 
Jauuarv,  1879,  instead  of  1st  May,  1879,  as  Professor  Hutton  stated.  Instead,  tberclore  of  the  land 
lemcr  held  si.vteen  months  rent  free,  the  fact  is  that  the  larger  run  only  was  held  free,  and 
that  lor  three  mouths  only.  I  shall  account  for  this  interval  presently.  As  to  that  part  of  the  assess- 
ment which  the  Government  received  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Counci  made  several  efforts  to 
induce  the  Government  to  pay  this  over  and  at  the  same  time  to  reimburse  the  balance  ot  the  £29.j  6s.  id 
which  has  been  so  often  refeVred  to.     The  Chancellor,  Yice-Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Strode  mterviewed 


any  promise.  I  mav  here  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  wrote  to  my  fncnds  m  Parliament  soliciting  their 
eood  services  in  these  matters.  Then  as  to  the  delay  in  the  leasing  of  the  endowment  In  June,  18/  3 
—I  think  June  was  the  month— the  Council  met  to  consider  the  leasing  ot  the  endowment  and  the 
conditions  of  sale.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  with  power  to  act.  At  a  subse- 
quent meetiiKT  the  Committee  advised  postponement  on  account  of  the  times  and  the  season.  Mr. 
Donald  Eeid  their  agent,  and  Messrs.  Strode  and  Harris,  who  .ill  knew  the  country,  urged  this  course. 
The  endowment  was  advertised  in  August,  but  Mr.  Reid,  having  made  personal  inspection  ot  it,  coun- 
Bellcd  an  application  to  Government  for  alteration  of  the  boundaries  without  affecting  the  acreage,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Museum  and  adjoining  runholders.  The  Council  accepted  the  suggestion-but  this 
involved  delav  The  Government  having  reported  that  their  Attorney-General  advised  that  the  altera- 
tion desired  could  not  be  efl'ccted  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  lease  for  fourteen  and  one-third 
years  from  1st  .Januarv,  1879,  was  offered  at  auction,  and  realized  an  annual  rental  ot  £910  13s.  4d. 
This  was  fully  £300  in' excess  of  the  rent  expected  in  June  previous,  so  that  there  was  ample  compcn- 
Bation  for  the  delay.  Immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  lease  of  the  Museum  Reserve,  the  Museum 
Committee  held  a  meeting  to  make  arrangements  consonant  with  this  improved  financial  condition. 
Professor  Hutton  assured  them  that  £G00  a  year  would  be  sufficient  provision  for  the  :\Iuseum.  Tins 
Bum  was  at  once  granted,  and  also  the  outstanding  scores  were  wiped  out.  I  observe  that  Professor 
JIuttoii's  cvideuc?  gives  countenance  to  tho  idea  that  the  Committee  and  Council  were  not  very  cordial 
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Sev.  Di:  Stuart,   in  tliclr  support  of  the  IVruscum.    Tor  oxam])le,  lie  mcntionM  tli.it  the  Council  used  rooms  in  the  MuHCUm 
~~  fur  the  .iccoinnioclation  ofclaHScs  while  their  liuilding.'*  were  being  erceteil,  leaving  him  from  his  £000 

*"■  '  ■  to  ])<ay  for  their  coal  and  candle.  1  can  stale  that  had  he  a^kcd  the  Council  to  pay  ihe  whole  Museum 
bill  for  coal  and  candle  f<ir  ls78  an<l  1870 — amounting  only  to  £.5  17h.  in  one  year  and  £7  or  £8  in 
another — they  would  have  done  so,  on  the  ]irinci|>lo  that  it  was  not  worth  while  making  two  bites  of  a 
cherrv.  The  Council,  bcsiilcs  paying  Professor  llutton  as  Curator,  laid  out  on  the  Museum,  between 
Itlst  iJeccnibcr,  1877,  and  ;ilHt  March,  1879,  £1,017  is.  Id.,  including  the  £295  Ss.  Id.,  which  strictly 
belonged  to  an  earlier  jieriod. 

2.  Dr.  Maciloiiahl.']  Do  you  wish  to  remark  on  the  answer  to  question  G828  ? — Having  failed  to 
obtain  a  refund  of  the  assessments  and  other  sums  which  the  Council  considered  to  be  due — at  all 
events,  in  c(|uity — our  Trcasiirer  reported  th.at  the  slate  of  our  funds  required  strict  economy,  and  we 
considered  that  the  services  of  the  articulator — not  tlie  taxidermist — might  be  di.-ipensed  with  for  a  time 
without  much  detriment  to  the  Museum,  and  I  was  requested  to  give  the  necessary  notice.  On 
Captain  llnlton's  strong  representations  of  the  value  of  the  .irticulator's  services,  the  notice  was  given 
to  the  taxidermist,  instead  of  the  articulator,  but  was  not  acted  upon. 
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Mr.  Geohoe  E.  Babu  sworn  and  examined. 

Ur.  O.  li.  Barv.  3.  Tlii^  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  civil  engineer? — Tes.     I   have    been  in  independent   practice  at 

Dunedin  for  seven  years.     Before  that  I  was  Provincial  Engineer  of  Otago  for  four  years.     Previous 

Feb.  1-,  1880.     ^^  ^]|j^(.  J  jjgpypf^  _^„  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  Glasgow,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Kankine,  in  civil  engineering,  at  Glasgow  University. 

4.  Did  you  receive  any  diploma  from  the  University? — No.     The  University  does  not  grant 
diplomas  iu  engineering.     1  have  certificates  of  attendance,  and  also  of  having  gained  two  first  prizes. 

5.  AVe  understand  that  you  wish  to  make  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
civil  engineers  r — Yes.  I  have  made  some  notes  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read.  I  start 
with  the  assumption  that  young  men  intended  for  this  profession  will  have  their  decision  for  it  m.ide 
not  later  than  fifteen,  and  that  from  that  time  forward  their  training  either  at  college,  or  iu  the  office 
of  some  practising  engineer,  or  both,  will  be  specially  for  the  profession.  I  take  it  for  granted,  also, 
that,  at  such  age,  the  pnjiil  will  undergo  an  examiiiaiion  such  as  the  Junior  Civil  Service,  to  test  his 
proficiency  in  general  subjects.  I  would  propose  that  not  later  than  eighteen  he  should  be  submitted 
to  examination  upon  the  following  subjects,  and  that  considerable  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
in  each  case  should  be  required :  Matlicinatics  (Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Plane  Trigonometry);  Natural 
Philosophy  (including  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Heat,  Electricity,  Optics,  Astro- 
nomy, Pneumatics);  Geology  and  Physical  Geography;  Mineralogy;  Chemistry;  Botany.  At  not 
later  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  should  be  submitted  to  further  examination  in  the  above  sub- 
jects, and  especi.ally  be  able  to  work  out  in  figures  special  cases  in  Natural  Philosophy,  so  as  to 
insure  that  he  understands  the  putting  the  various  rules  in  practice.  Also,  in  Geology,  he  should 
be  able  to  identify  the  most  of  the  rocks,  and  to  construct  geological  plans  and  sections  of  a 
district.  In  Botany,  to  identify  the  most  useful  plants  and  trees,  and  especially,  with  the  latter, 
to  describe  their  characteristics  and  their  value  as  to  durability,  strength,  &c.  In  Mineralogy, 
he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  miner.ils,  including  the  treatment  and  reduc- 
tion of  ores.  In  Chemistry,  he  should  be  practised  iu  the  laboratory  so  as  to  be  able  to 
perform  analyses  of  rocks,  water,  sewage,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  he  should,  at  this 
ago  (twenty-five),  show  considerable  proficiency  in  Principles  of  Construction  in  ^Masonry,  Bridges, 
Foundations,  Carpentry,  Strength  of  Materials,  INIanufacture  and  Qualities  of  Cements  and  Limes,  and 
Kailw.iy  Engineering  ;  and  in  Mining  Engineering  so  far  as  the  principles  of  drainage  and  ventilation  are 
concerned.  For  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  principles  of  construction,  &c.,  no  better  textbook  than 
Rankine's  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering  could  be  got.  Advancement  in  all  the  above  subjects  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  and  the  practical  carrying  out  would  depend  upon  the  relation 
between  a  University  course  and  the  practical  work  in  an  engineer's  otfice.  This  is  a  matter  of  detail 
which  would  have  to  be  settled  by  itself,  and  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
doing  so  by  arrangement  of  hours  of  classes  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  If  the  above  programme 
had  to  be  broken  for  want  of  time,  or  any  other  cause,  it  would  be  well  to  insist  upon  considerable 
proficiency  in  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Principles  of  Construction,  and  allow  the 
pupil  to  take  special  honors  in  any  two  of  the  other  subjects  he  might  please.  In  any  case, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  allow  special  honors  in  the  following,  if  the  student  should 
choose  specially  to  study  for  them:  Chemistry,  in  connection  with  Sanit.ary  Engineering; 
Chemistry  of  Met.ils  ;  Hydraulics,  with  special  reference  to  Irrigation  and  Supply  of 
Towns;  Mechanical  Engineering;  Marine  Engineering;  The  natural  products  of  the 
colony  or  particular  district.  I  have  omitted  any  mention  of  surveying  in  the  above,  as  all 
of  it  that  can  properly  be  learned  at  college  would  be  mchided  under  "  Mathematics."  The 
student  should  acquire  a  practic.il  knowledge  of  it  by  regular  apprenticeship,  and  before  passing  in 
civil  engineering  should  undergo  the  already-established  examination  by  the  Government  Survey 
Department.  For  higher-class  certificate,  however,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  extend  it  so  as  to 
include  geodesical  surveying.  It  would  not  be  compulsory  that  the  candidate  should  pass  the  whole  of 
the  above  at  one  examination  ;  but  he  might  do  so  session  by  session,  so  long  z^  the  whole  are 
completed  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Tlie  machinery  for  accomplishing  the  above,  and  for  certifying 
to  tho  qualifications  of  an  engineer,  would  require  to  be  partly  academical  and  ])artly  practical,  and 
the  dilBculty  of  the  whole  plan  would  probably  consist  in  the  amalgamation  of  tiiese.  I  believe, 
however,  that  such  difficulty  would  disappear  if  the  work  were  earnestly  taken  in  hand  and  improve- 
ments or  modifications  .adopted  as  experience  showed  to  be  necessary.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  there 
would  be  any  diffictilty  iu  establishing  examiuations  in  the  purely  theoretical  pjirts ;  but  there  might 
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bo  in  llio  jirncliciil.  In  (lie  prcHcnl  ulnlo  ol'tlio  |)riil'cHnion,  liowovcr,  it  in  tlio  tlionrolicnl  inoro  than  iho 
|)rarti('iil  lliiil  liiiM  to  lid  idnlu'il  III,  ami  a  tluirnn^;!)  ^rduiidiii;;  in  nmnl  if  nol  all  of  tlin  almvo  Niibjn(.-tii 
i'c(|uii'f(l  of  cnf^iiiofi'M.  1  do  mil  lliiiik  IIiIh  will  oviT  l)o  iiUaincil  until  lli^rc  in  nomo  fcn-ni  of  rcco(,'nition 
of  tlioHO  ('n(;ini>iTM  who  have  nniicr^ono  a  proper  conrHC  of  trniniiii^  in  tlin  profoHnion,  or  Inid  nuflicicnt 
oxporicnoo  ni  llio  praclical  work  uf  it,  an  to  luivc  j^ivi-n  llipni  i-onHnlcriiblo  MncecxM  in  tlicir  work.  To 
KOiMin<  an  i\amininj;  liody  in  dilTircMit  pnrtM  of  New  Zrnlnnd  for  f^raiitinj;  donrcc'M  in  civil  c-nj;ini,'erin(», 
I  wiMilil  Kii<4).;('Ht  -(I.)  A  union  of  lliu  nMual  tfiicliini,'  dlnff  of  tli(<  difTtTonl  inNlitutionii  anialgamatod 
with  llu<  Ni'W  /italund  L'nivcrKity  ivl  lliriai  or  four  of  tlio  prinripnl  towuB  with  one  or  two  civil 
eni,'in<<i'rH  in  pnictico.  ('_'.)  The  cHlaldiMhincnt  of  an  inNlitulc,  Kiinilar  to  the  New  Zonlnnd  luHlituto  in 
itB  r(>lalion  to  tho  Oovernnicnt,  wpcM'ially  for  thu  ndviuicfnicnt  of  cn^inoorini;  Hcionco,  to  which 
W'ouhl  li(>  admitted,  as  inplnbern,  afh  r  the  (ircl  nix  yeai'H,  oidy  tho»o  who  Hhowed  that  they  had  HucccHhfully 

fiasseil  the  above  or  Hiniilar  examinations,  either  in  New  Zunland  or  Koniewliero  oIho  ;  thi«  inHtituto, 
lowever,  till  liino  had  been  K'ven  to  allow  ])rof;rcsH  to  bo  mndo  by  Iho  above  or  fimilnr  courso,  to  bo 
open  to  all  en;;iiieers  in  jiraol  ice  who  could  bIiow — («)  a  Hpceial  training  by  approuticc»liip  or  academical 
course,  (h)  ihv  ludding  of  a  pulilie  position  of  Homo  rank  in  the  profesHion  for  three  years,  or  (c)  being 
in  prnotieo  upon  his  own  aeeonnt  tor  three  years  and  liaving  designed  and  carried  out  works  of  tho 
aggrcgato  value  of  say  .L''20,(X)0  ;  this  instilule  to  nominato,  year  by  year,  Buoh  of  its  menibcrB  as  it 
considers  best  for  the  position  of  oxaniiners,  and  also  iiulicalo  the  general  scope  of  each  year's  examina- 
tion. (;?.)  'I'liat  it  be  a  condition  that  before  any  candidate  Ih  cligiblu  for  a  certificate  in  civil 
engineering  he  have  passed  an  apprcnticcslii|)  with  a  member  of  tho  institute  for  five  years;  that, 
however,  a  camlidato  nuvy  jiass  as  a  surveyor  al"ter  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years. 

C.  Do  1  uiukMvland  that,  according  to  your  ])ro|)osal,  the  course  of  education  would  extend  to  ten 
years? — If  the  camlidato  showed  sulllcient  ])roficiency  before  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  had  served  an 
apprenticeshi|)  of  live,  I  should  bo  satisfied. 

7.  Profctsor  S!innii.^  In  what  way  do  you  propose  that  apprentices  shall  receive  their  theoretical 
instruction? — So  far  as  existing  institutions  for  instruction  are  sufficiently  developed,  I  would  use 
them,  and  1  should  like  chains  establislicil  in  them  for  the  more  technical  parts  of  the  course. 

8.  If  an  institution  is  in  a  position  to  give  instruction  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and  drawinir,  what  additional  provision  would  it  require  to  complete  an 
engineering  course  ? — The  principal  addition  would  be  such  as  to  provide  instruction  in  masonry, 
bridges,  foundations,  carpentry,  strength  of  materials,  manufacture  and  qualities  of  cements  and  limes, 
and  railway  engineering  with  especial  reference  to  curves,  gradients,  traction,  &c.  Some  instruction  in 
mining  engineering  would  bo  required,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  ventilation  and  drainage  are  concerned.' 
There  should  also  bo  instruction  in  the  principles  of  machines. 

9.  Would  the  institution  of  a  single  chair  bo  sufficient  for  all  this  ?  —I  think  so.  Professor  Eankine 
included  all  the  sulijeols  referred  to  in  m^'  last  answer  in  the  duties  of  a  single  chair.  Of  course  a 
great  deal  of  tho  practical  part  of  this  knowledge  would  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  service  as 
apprentice. 

10.  "What  salary  do  you  think  would  induce  a  properly-qualified  man  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
such  a  chair  ? — -Ton  could  not  put  it  at  less  than  £600  a  year  ;  that  is,  for  a  six  months'  session. 

11.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  professor  would  be  allowed  to  engage  in  private  practice  ? — No  ; 
except  as  consulting  engineer. 

12.  Professor  Sale.}  At  what  age  do  you  think  a  young  man  should  enter  on  his  apprenticeship  ? — 
From  fifteen  to  eighteen  or,  at  the  very  latest,  twenty. 

13.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  studies,  he  should  receive 
a  liberal  education  ? — I  would  not  have  him  spend  much  time  at  classics,  but  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  one  or  two  modern  languages. 

1-4.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to  prepare  himself  by  the  age  of  eighteen  for 
such  an  examination  as  you  propose  to  be  passed  at  that  age,  without  having  for  several  years 
previously  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  such  preparation  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  stringency  of 
the  examination.  I  should  not  expect  a  candidate  to  show-  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  subjects  :  even  so,  I  think  it  would  be  an  exceptional  case  for  him  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  also  ;  but  that  I  deem  of  less  importance. 

15.  Professor  VIricJi.]  During  the  remaining  five  or  sis  years  after  the  student  has  passed  the 
examination  to  which  you  refer,  do  you  think  he  would  be  capable  of  carrying  on  his  theoretical 
studies  concurrently  with  the  practice  required  in  the  office  and  with  the  study  of  the  strictly  technical 
branches  ? — Tes.  I  think  the  practical  and  theoretical  work  would  go  well  together,  and  assist  each 
other  ;  though  a  good  deal  of  night-work  would  be  sometimes  required. 

16.  Under  the  title  of  ''  civil  engineering  "  do  you  intend  to  include  all  kinds  of  engineering  in 
this  scheme  ? — Tes ;  the  general  principles  would  be  acquired  which  are  applicable  to  the  several 
branches  ;  and  thus,  if  circumstances  required  the  man  to  direct  his  attention  to  some  special  branch, 
he  could  follow  it  out  by  the  special  study  of  it. 

17.  Professor  Cook.]  Do  you  not  think  that  the  period  over  which  the  student's  career  extends  in 
your  scheme  might  be  compressed  ? — I  do  not  propose  that  every  student  should  spend  ten  years  in 
this  course  ;  but  I  have  purposely  put  the  limits  wide  apart  to  allow  for  all  cases,  and  for  possible 
interruption  of  a  man's  course  by  professional  work  in  the  field  or  from  other  causes. 

IS.  Do  you  kuow  the  length  of  time  during  which  an  English  engineering  student  serves  as 
a  pupil  ? — Usually  three  years,  sometimes  five. 

19.  Do  you  not  think  that  three  years'  apprenticeship  would  be  sufficient  ? — I  would  rather  say 
five  years  in  the  colony,  because  so  much  time  is  taken  up  with  surveying,  and  three  years  would  not 
afford  sufficient  variety  of  experience. 

20  In  the  event  of  sufficient  means  of  instruction  for  engineers  being  provided  in  the  colony, 
would  you  approve  of  any  legal  restriction  being  placed  upon  the  practice  of  persons  not  duly 
qualified  ? — It  would  perhaps  be  desirable,  but  not  until  the  system  had  been  sufficiently  established. 

21.  The  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  if  the  want  of  an  engineering  school  has  been  felt  in  any  part  of 
10— H.  1. 
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the  colony  ? — I  know  that  my  own  pupils  would  be  glad  to  attend  such  a  school,  and  that  certainly  ad 
Dunedin  the  want  has  been  felt. 

22.  Could  you  fjive  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  pupils  that  might  be  expected  to  attend  in  a  place 
of  the  size  of  Dunedin? — I  should  say  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

23.  Is  there  any  oxisting  mode  by  which  younp;  men  can  become  civil  en(»ineers  in  Xew  Zealand  ? 
— Only  by  being  apprenticed  to  engineers,  and  acquiring  a  general  scientific  education  by  means  of 
existing  clnssen. 

21.  Are  the  students  in  the  engineering  classes  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  obliged  to  be  appren- 
ticed ? — No;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  are.  They  would  not  be  recognized  by  the 
institute  of  Civil  Engineers  if  they  had  not  been  apprenticed. 

25.  Professor  Sale.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  instruction  offered  by  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Dunedin  ? — 1  have  before  me  the  programme  of  instruction. 

2G.  Wliat  would  be  wanting  to  complete  the  education  of  au  engineering  student? — Principally  a 
teacher  of  the  subjocts  relating  to  construction. 

27.  Professor  Vlrich.']  Suppose  a  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  were  a|)pointed,  would  that  suffice 
to  make  the  scheme  of  theoretical  instruction  complete  ? — Yes. 


APPENDIX. 

A. — Letters  feou  Me.  John  Blackett  kesfectijtg  the  Education  of  Citil  EsfoiifEEHs. 
Sin,—  "Wellington,  5th  February,  1880. 

After  replying  to  your  telegram,  I  began  to  make  notes  of  such  information  as  might  bo 
useful  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  of  education  in  reference  to  the  engineering  profession. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  this  had  been  made  tlie  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  London,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  volume  printed  by  the  Institute  in  1870 
for  use  of  members.  This  volume  I  now  send  to  you,  with  a  hope  tiiat  it  will  be  of  material  use  to  the 
Commission  in  its  inquiries.  * 

Ton  will  find,  in  pages  3  to  16,  a  list  of  educational  institutions  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
civil  engineerini]; ;  please  note  particularly  tlio.se  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

In  page  171  you  will  find  remarks  in  reference  to  the  United  States  ;  in  pages  177,  178,  remarks 
by  Sir  John  Rennie  ;  in  pages  179,  180,  by  Jlr.  Conybcare  ;  in  183-188,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Heppel,  very 
much  to  the  point ;  page  189,  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  Eeilly  ;  and  in  pages  192-213,  extracts  from  writings 
and  addresses  by  engineers  and  others,  notably  those  by  Professor  Fleming  JenkjMis  on  Engineering 
Education. 

With  this  volume  bct'ore  them  the  Commission  Avill,  I  feel  sure,  excuse  my  troubling  them  with 
any  original  remarks,  as  the  subject  is  therein  so  fully  and  intelligently  discussed. 

I  have,  &c.. 

The  Eev.  W.  J.  Habens,  John  Blackett, 

Secretary,  Eoyal  Commission  on  Education.  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

Sir,—  Public  Works  Office,  "Wellington,  17th  May,  1880. 

My  last  letter  to  you,  dated  5th  February,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  I  should  furnish  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  ''  Education  iu  reference  to  the  Engineering  Profession,"  referred  you 
to  a  volume  published  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  in  1808-70,  "On  the  Education 
and  Status  of  Civil  Engineers,"  copy  of  which  I  forwarded  with  my  letter. 

In  this  volume  I  think  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but,  as  you  may 
■wish  for  some  remarks  from  myself  on  the  subject  bearing  on  this  question,  I  send  you  a  brief  outline 
of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  proper  course  of  education  for  a  civil  engineer. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  ])upil  should  attend  a  thoroughly  good  school,  where  he 
would  be  well  grounded  in  English  reading,  writing,  and  composition,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  geography. 

Passing  tlien  to  a  liigher  educational  institution,  his  studies,  under  proper  teachers,  should  embrace 
mathematics,  algebra  as  far  as  of  practical  application,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology, 
physical  geography,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy. 

He  should  also  acquire  the  art  of  mechanical  drawing,  as  well  as  sketching  and  designing.  In 
languages,  he  should  learu  Latin,  and,  if  possible,  also  French  and  German. 

At  about  sixteen  he  should  be  apprenticed  to  .some  engineering  firm — one  in  which  a  great 
variety  of  work  is  executed,  in  preference  to  one  where  any  special  manufacture  alone  is  carried  on. 
Here  he  should  learn  pattern-making,  founding  of  iron  and  brass,  turning  and  fitting,  and  should  make 
acquaint.auce  with  the  art  of  working  and  forging  iron  and  steel — this  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  should  also  have  opportunities  of  practically  assisting  iu  the  erection  of  various  kinds  of  engines, 
mills,  and  machinery,  and  other  structures,  by  which  he  would  acquire  information  in  other  trades, 
such  as  masonry,  bricklaying,  carpentry,  (ic,  and  observe  the  best  manner  of  applying  various  materials 
in  engineering  works.  During  this  period  he  should  diligently  practice  mechanical  drawing  and 
design,  so  as  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  and  familiar  with  all  details  of  engines  and 
machines.  An  excellent  help  iu  this  direction  is  to  practice  sketching,  rapidly  and  correctly,  any 
article,  by  hand  and  eye  alone,  as  near  as  possible  to  its  natural  proportions.  He  should  also  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  rules  for  proportioning  the  ordinary  parts  of  engines  and  machinery, 
and  the  method  of  preparing  specifications  and  estimates  for  work. 

After  a  few  years  at  such  work  as  the  above,  he  should  turn  his  attention  to  surveying,  learn 
thoroughly  the  use  of  the  instruments,  the  art  of  levelling  and  of  surveying  and  setting  out  roads, 
railways,  and  other  works,  as  well  as  that  of  carefully,  accurately,  and  neatly  preparing  the  maps 
required  in  surveys  and  in  engineering  works. 

•  "lUe  Education  and  Status  of  Civil  Engineers.''     Published  by  Ibc  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  Qeorge 

Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  for  issue  to  members  only. 
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IliM  HliidioH  hIiouIiI  iiIho  inrhiilo  oni^lncorin^  NiibjoctN  in  general,  building  in  wood,  brick,  iiloiio, 
<^c,,  (|iiiUTv{ii){,  roiiil-miiluii;^',  I'liilwiiv  I'oiiMtrui'liot],  I)I'ji|);('h,  watiirwoiki*,  <lriiiiiii|{<5,  ducliH,  liarlioum,  &c  , 
giving  piirtii'iiljir  uUciiliiin  tn  tliiil  Niiliji'cl  wliicli  lio  tuny  I'crl  lio  liitH  a  H|io('iiil  liking  or  njilitudu  ror,and 
ni>v(M'  lii.siii;^  (i|i|)(>i'l iiiiilii'H  (if  |)«i'Hi)Miii  iiiN|i('('liiiii  (jf  liny  hucIi  wcirkH  in  courNO  of  iirngroMH. 

'I'lii^  iili(iv(<  rciiiiirkH,  you  will  oIinitvc,  hour  nioru  uii  tlio  quuHlion  of  wliiil  Mliould  bo  loarnod  than 
(in  tlio  iiiiiiiiicr  of  jirov  iiliii^  tlio  inr<iniiiiliiin.  1  iiavo,  &i'., 

Tho  itcv.  \V.  .1.  IlabuiiH,  John  Hi.AfKETT, 

Souroliti'y,  ituyiil  (.'oniuiiHNiun  un  Kdncation.  M.  luiit.  C.K, 


B. — Memokanrum  iiY  IMit.  W.  N.  lii.Aiit  on  tim;  Kducation  op  CrviL  ENoiNEEnB  in 

Nkw  Zkaland. 

With  rolVronco  to  llio  gonorul  qiication  of  cdiiciilioii  for  tlio  profession  of  engineering,  this  in  a 
Hubjoct  on  wliii'li  there  has  been  for  many  yearn  a  dilfcruneo  of  opinion,  and  it  ban  from  time  to  time 
pauHcil  consiiloniblo  (liscusHion  at  Home.  'I'lio  diU'ereneo  of  o|>inioii  ariHCH  from  the  fact  that  (here  i« 
no  proMiTilii'd  training  or  (|ualilicalion  for  adniiltanco  into  the  |)rot'eNHion ;  any  perKon  can  stylo 
himself  "(Mil.,"  and  scl  np  in  pnictico  as  an  engineer  at  a  day's  )iotice.  The  only  recognized  standard 
ia  the  memberNliip  of  the  I  iiHtitiilion  of  Civil  Ivnginccrs;  but  this  mi\y,  under  certain  circumstancpH, 
bo  obtain<"d  indcpcndcnlly  of  a  regular  engineering  pupilage,  the  (|ualiliia(ion  being  |)ractically  five 
years  in  responsible  charge  of  works.  A  lower  grade  of  nieinbers  of  the  Institution,  called  "associate 
members,"  was  eslablished  about  a  year  ago.  A  candiilate  for  admission  into  this  class  must  have 
been  regularly  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  be  actually  engaged  in  the  design  or  construction  of 
engineering  works  as  dctiued  by  the  charter  of  the  Institution. 

Although  this  rule  does  not  prescribe  an  engineering  curriculum,  it  establishes  the  necessity  for 
one,  ami  in  this  way  raises  the  standard  of  the  preliminary  training.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
preclude  the  admission  into  the  Institution  of  engineers  who  have  had  no  regular  training;  they  will 
still  be  admitted  as  full  members  when  they  have  by  their  works  shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  the 
distinction. 

Like  medicine,  seamanship,  and  many  other  professions,  engineering  is  essentially  one  in  which 
theory  and  jiractico  must  be  combined.  A  student  fresh  from  an  engineering  school  or  college  in 
Europe  would,  in  all  probability,  be  quite  incapable  of  laying-ofi' a  road  or  a  railway  through  the  rough 
New  Zealand  country  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  experienced  practitioner  cannot  move  a  step 
without  resorting  to  the  theoretical  principles  bo  learnt  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  education. 

In  England  the  majority  of  engineers  are  trained  in  oillces,  an  ordinary  liberal  education  being  all 
that  is  required  beforeiiand.  Occasionally  the  curriculum  embraces  a  year  or  two  in  a  machine-shop. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  whole  of  the  education  is  usually  obtained  at  a  Government 
engineering  school  or  college.  The  result  of  the  two  systems  is,  that  the  English  engineer  is,  as  a 
rule,  well  up  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  weak  in  theoretical  principles;  and  vice  versa  with 
his  Continental  confrere.  As  English  engineering  undoubtedly  takes  the  higher  place,  it  shows  that, 
although  admittedly  defective  in  some  points,  our  system  of  education  is  nearest  the  correct  one. 

There  are  about  ten  colleges  and  similar  institutions  in  the  LT^ited  Kingdom  where  engineering 
is  specially  taught  ;  some  of  them,  notably  the  Irish  Colleges,  give  diplomas  in  civil  engineering. 
These  diplomas  are  not,  however,  generally  recognized  in  the  profession  as  a  proof  of  engineering 
qualification  ;  they  are  simply  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  very  good  preliminary  training — the  method 
of  applying  the  knowledge  obtained  at  the  colleges  has  yet  to  be  acquired. 

So  far  as  the  engineering  instruction  received  in  offices  in  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  in  most  cases  inadequate.  Few  of  the  private  engineers  have  works  of  sufficient 
importance  or  variety  on  which  pupils  can  gain  e.xperience ;  and  the  system  now  in  operation  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  is  not  a  good  one.  Some  years  ago  arrangements  were  made  under  which 
cadets  were  taken  into  the  department.  They  passed  the  usual  Civil  Service  examination,  but  no 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  aptitude  for  engineering  studies.  They  were  generally  kept  at  the  Head 
Office  for  a  few  months  to  learn  drawing,  and  then  sent  to  some  local  officer  to  be  utilized  as  he  might 
see  fit  during  the  remainder  of  the  cadetship  of  four  years.  The  defect  of  this  system  is  that  proper 
care  is  not  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  cadets,  and  that  no  one  is  responsible  for  teaching  them.  The 
consequence  is  that,  unless  the  youth  has  a  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  or  unless  his  superior  officer 
chooses,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  to  teach  him,  he  learns  little  of  real  practical  value  to  him  as  an  engineer. 
Under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  some  of  the  cadets  have  turned  out  remarkably  well  ;  but  in 
other  eases  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  The  question  of  taking  engineering  cadets  into  the  Public 
Works  Department  is  now  being  re-considered,  with  the  view  of  remedying  the  defects  above  alluded  to. 

With  reference  to  the  desirability  of  instituting  a  chair  of  engineering,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  no  such  chair  is  at  present  required  in  New  Zealand.  There  might  ultimately  be  room  for  a 
lecturer  on  engineering  at  one  of  the  colleges  ;  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  full  chair,  unless  the 
constitution  of  the  colleges  is  very  much  modified.  At  present  provision  is  made  for  three  chairs 
bearing  on  the  subject — viz.,  (1)  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics,  (2)  chemistry  and  experi- 
mental physics,  and  (3)  natural  science.  As  already  stated,  no  university  can  turn  out  a  ready-made 
engineer,  and  the  subjects  just  enumerated  comprise  nearly  all  the  theoretical  training  required  from  a 
university.  Indeed,  most  engineers  start  in  life  with  a  much  less  store  of  the  knowledge  they  require 
than  is  already  obtainable  in  New  Zealand.  Of  course  the  necessary  theoretical  instruction  embraces 
many  subjects  not  included  in  the  above  curriculum ;  but  these  are  generally  of  an  elementary 
character — consequently  they  ought  to  be  taught  at  some  institution  of  less  standing  than  a  university. 
They  consist  principally  of  drawing,  mensuration,  the  elements  of  surveying  and  levelling,  and  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Assuming  that  a  professor  or  lecturer  in  engineering  science  was  appointed,  the  principal  subjects 
he  would  have  to  teach  are — properties  of  materials  in  relation  to  their  use  in  engineering  works, 
requirements  of  structures,  and  construction  generally,  including  applied  mechanics.     For  the  most 
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part  these  subjects  are  not  difficult  to  master  ;  any  person  who  has  made  a  good  use  of  the  instructions 
to  be  got  from  tlic  present  chairs  can  easily  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  by  private  study  during 
his  a|)prcntiecship.  The  best  nrgmnent  in  favour  of  a  chair  of  oiigincering  in  New  Zealand  is  that 
the  professor's  duties  would  probably  embrace  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  properties  of  nativo 
materials — a  very  iiccessary  and  useful  work.  Unless  associated  with  something  of  this  kind,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  necessity  for  a  chair  in  Now  Zealand  for  many  years  to  come. 

With  reference  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  some  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  practitioners, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  guarantee  is  required.  At  present  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  is  frequently  intrusted  to  men  who  have  not  got  the  necessary  qualification  for  the  work  they 
undertake.  The  only  way  that  I  can  think  of  for  meeting  the  difficulty  is  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  giving  certificates  of  competency,  as  proposed  by  ;Mr.  Dobson.  1  believe  that  some  such  system 
would  remove  the  evil  alluded  to,  and  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  colony  at  large. 

"W.    N.    BLA.IB. 


C. — Time-Table  of  Auckland  College  and  Gbammar  School  fob  1879. 

[Note. — Tlio  table  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  (p.  16)  attached  to  the  Interim  Report  was  a  tcmponry  one. 
The  following  is  the  time-table  under  which  last  year's  work  was  actually  carried  on.— Sec  K.  Com.J 


HovB.     Class 


Monday. 


TCESDAT. 


Wedkesdat. 


THrUSDAY. 


Fbidat. 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5tU 


I.A 

I.B        . 

II.A 

II.B 

111. 

La 

I.B 

II.A  ■) 
II.B  j 

III. 

I.A 

I.B 

II.A  ■) 
II.B  j 

III. 

;:] 

II.A 

ILb 

III. 

I.A 

I.B 

II.A 

II.B 

III. 

Upper  Scnooi. 

Latin 

French 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 
French 

French 
Latin 

... 

&ratbematics 

Mathematics 
French 

S 

Latin 

... 

Latin 

Mathematics 

French. 
Lutin. 

History 

Geography 

Composition 

History 

Examination 

Latin 
Mathematics 

] 

Latin 

Latin 
Mathematics 

> 

Mathematics 

Latin. 
French. 

Geography 

French 
Mathematics 

] 

Physical  Geo. 

( 

Latin 
French 

Arithmetic. 

French 

Grammar 

French 

Grammar 

Examination 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin. 

History 

Grammar 

History 

Grammar 

Composition. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

History 

Geography 

Grammar 

History 

Geography. 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Latin. 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Latin 

.., 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin. 

Grammar 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Greek 

■ 

Latin 
Mathematics 

i 

Greet. 

Mathematics 
Latin 

1 

Writing 

] 

Latin 
Mathematics 

Geography 

( 

Mathematics. 
Latin. 

Latin 

Arithmetic 

Beading 

Arithmetic 

Geography. 

LowEE  School 

1st 

IV. 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin. 

V. 

Geography          ... 

History 

Geo.  or  History ... 

Geography 

History. 

VI. 

History 

Geography 

History  or  Geo 

History 

Geography. 

2nd 

IV. 

Beading 

Writing 

Latin 

Reading 

Writing. 

V. 

Beading 

Beading 

Reading 

Beading 

Beading. 

VI. 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing. 

3rd 

IV. 

French 

Grammar 

History 

French 

Composition. 

V. 

Writing 

Dic'nlion 

Writing 

Dictation 

Writing. 

VI. 

Beading 

Bea  ling 

Beading 

Beading 

Reading. 

4th 

IV. 

History 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Gcograpliy 

History  or  Geography. 

V. 

Arithmetic 

Composition 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Composition. 

VI. 

Arithmetic 

Dictation 

Arithmetic 

Dictation 

Composition. 

5th 

IV. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

V. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

TI. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic. 

D. — CnEISTCHUCH    GrIHLS'    HiGU    ScHOOL. 

Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1S79. 


MeceipU. 

Balance  in  liand,  January  1,  1879 
School  and  extra  fees 

Grant  from  School  Commissioners  from  re- 
serves for  secondary  education 
Interest 


£ 

s. 

d. 

47 

2 

9 

1,277 

6 

2 

623 

0 

0 

241 

18 

6 

£2,191    7    5 


T^xpendiiure. 
Salaries — Extra  fees  and  inspection,  &c. 
Printing  and  advertising 
Books  and  stutionery 
Repairs,  furniture,  and  fittings 
Rent,  insurance,  rates,  taxes 
Fuel  ... 
Exhibitions 
Sundries 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1,896 

8 

8 

25 

2 

0 

13 

12 

3 

23 

7 

3 

156 

0 

0 

23 

11 

0 

80 

0 

0 

115 

2 

8 

£2,338 

3 

10 

XoiE. — Interest  amounting  to  £150  was  due  within  the  year,  end  not  paid. 
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Tj. — LkTTKII    I'llOM    Tin:    lil:ulHTItAU    o|.'    ('ANTICIIMiniV    C'oi.l.KdK    IIKI.ATIVK   TO   Till'.    Sc'IIOOl,   OK    MiSKi, 

Hin,—  ("iiiilcrlMiry  ('i.llf(;(',  CliriHlcliurcli,  2Kli  Jniimiry,  IHSO 

I  liiiv(<  llm  liDimur,  liy  liii'i'i'tion  of  llio  Cliiiiriimii,  to  iicldiowlfiit^i'  ri'L-cijit  (if  y<iiir  li-ltcr  of  tiio 

'2'2n(\   .liiiniiiry,  luiil,  in  rt'|ily,  lo  iiifoi'Mi  you  llm(.   llio  iiiikmiiiI   rcritivcil  on   lu iiiit   of   tlic   School  of 

MiiiOH  in  .L'(i(io. 


Sc'ictil  ilic  ii|i|iiinitliH  Id  tli«  viiliio  of  .CM)  Iium  licon  pi-ociirol,  ami  in  now  in  tin-  ( 'liciiiiciil  liiiboratory  j 

CS,")  wiiH  rorwiii'dcil  to  (ho  |{cfi;iNti'nr  ol'lho  lloynl  School  of  MiiicM,  IjoikIoii,  for  llm  purchiiHi!  of  mining 

iioiIoIm  ;  .C70  wiiH  turwiinlod  to  I'rot'oHior  von  lIocliHtutti'r  for  Iho  piirclmiio  of  mot!illiir({ic:il  npocimcnii, 

wliifii  imvo  bocii  rociMvod,  iin<l  aro  r.nw  lodj^od  in  Iho  MiiHoum  ;  £15  wum  traiiHuiiltcd  to  Mr.  Oc"— " 

Thiiroiiu,  ol'SiiiiilhiirHl,  for  tho  piirchiigo  of  itkxIcIh  for  liiiiborin);  inincM.      Thifiic  modc-h  hnvo  not 

been  rocoivod.     Until  Iho  inojcls  nnd  appnraliiM  neccHHary  for  the  piipiU  arrive  Iho  Hchool  canno 
1  '  I  1 p.,. 


lUc  ,     -.  -   ,  ._ .    _    .    .,_,...  

wliifii  iiavo  bocn  rociMvod,  iin<l  aro  r.nw  lodf{cd  in  Iho  MiiHonm  ;  £15  waM  traiiHuiiltcd  to  Mr.  Ocorf;o 
Tluiroiiu,  of  SiiuilhiirHt,  for  tho  piirchaso  of  ino<l('lH  for  liiiiborin);  inincM.  Thifiic  niodc-h  have  not  yet 
been  rocoivod.  Until  Iho  inodfls  nnd  appnraliiM  neccHHary  for  the  piipiU  arrive  tho  Hchool  cannot  bo 
ciiiniiuMu'i'd.  1  have,  Ac, 

The  bccrotary,  lioyal  C'oniini88ion,  F.  G.  Stf.uman, 

itnivcrcily  and  1  Higher  Kducntion.  MegiHtrnr. 


P. — Despatch  fhom  tiiic  Sixmiktauv  or  Statu  foii  thu  Cor.oNiEH  hetative  to  tiik  PETiTrov 
OP  THE  Ota(ii)  Univeusity  roil  a  Sei-ahate  CiiAUTEit. 
Sin,—  Downing  Street,  22nd  July,  1870. 

I  liavo  the  honour  to  iickiiowlcd^c  (ho  receipt  of  your  Dcbpatch  No.  10,  of  the  KJlli  of  May 
last,  tran.sinitting  a  iiionioraniluin  from  Sir  (!eor|.'e  (J rev,  Nubniiiting,  with  a  recommendation  from  your 
Govcnunent,  a  ])ctitiou  addressed  to  tho  Queen  by  tho  Chancellor,  Vicc-Chancelior,  and  Council  of  the 
University  of  Olago,  ])rayiiig  for  a  grant  of  Letters  Patent  providing  for  tho  recognition  of  tho  degrees 
of  tho  University,  in  tho  same  manner  as  if  Ihey  had  been  granted  by  any  University  of  tho  United 
Kingdom. 

2.  I  have  also  received  your  despatch  of  tho  20th  of  May  (No.  21),  enclosing  a  petition  to  tho 
Queen  from  tho  Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College,  praying  Her  INIajetty  not  to  grant  a  charter  to 
any  educational  body  in  New  Zealand  other  thai\  tho  New  Zealand  University;  together  with  a  copy  of 
tho  residutions  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  expressing  the  oi)inion  that 
it  is  mulcsirable  that  the  power  to  confer  University  degrees  should  be  possessed  by  more  than  one 
institution  in  the  coloiiy  ;  and  a  printed  address  by  tho  Attorney-General,  containing  information  on 
the  subject  of  tho  relations  between  tlie  New  Zealand  and  Otago  Universities. 

3.  I  request  that  you  will  inform  the  Chancellor  of  Otago  University,  and  the  Governors  of 
Canterbury  College,  that  their  petitions  have  been  laid  before  the  Queen,  but  that,  having  regard  to 
the  objections  pointed  out  in  Lord  Kimberlcy's  despatch  of  the  31st  of  January,  1873  (No.  8),  to  the 
grant  of  a  charter  to  more  than  one  University  in  New  Zealand,  and  not  being  able  to  find  anything  in 
the  present  circumstances  which  would  justify  me  in  departing  from  the  decision  then  arrived  at,  or  in 
recommending  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  chartered  University  in  any  Australasian  Colony, 
I  have  not  thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  Uer  Majesty  to  authorize  any  steps  towards  granting  Letters 
Patent  to  the  University  of  Otago.  I  have,  <fcc.. 

Governor  Sir  Hercules  Eobiusou,  G.C.M.G.,  &c.  M.  E.  Hicks  Beach. 


G. COKRESPONDENCE    RELATIVE    TO    THE    CoMPLAINTS    OF    MeSSES.    A.    E.    BaECLAY    AND    D.    WhITE 

CONCERNINQ   CEKTAIJT   action   op  THE    CHANCELLOR   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   New   ZEALAND. 

No.  1. 
T/ie  Chancdior  to  tlic  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Commission. 
Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  6th  April,  18S0. 

In  reading  over  Professor  Macgregor's  evidence,  given  before  the  "  Eoyal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  University  and  its  relations  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  colony,"  I  observe  some  serious  inaccuracies  as  to  matters  of  fact,  which  I  desire  to 
correct.     I  have  only  recently  seen  the  statements  made,  or  I  should  have  corrected  them  sooner. 

I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Bowen,  one  of  your  Commissioners,  and  he  has 
advised  me  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  as  this  appears  the  readiest  way  of  removing  from  the  mind 
of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  from  the  minds  of  those  who  may  read  the  evidence,  the  wrong  impression 
which  Professor  Macgregor's  evidence  conveys  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Chancellor,  as  represent- 
ing the  University.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  this  correction  of  the  evidence  should  be  so  embodied 
among  the  documents  of  the  Commission  as  to  obtain  as  wide  publicity  as  the  original  statement. 

I  may,  in  the  first  place,  remark  that,  on  the  points  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude.  Professor 
Maegregor  does  not  profess  to  speak  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  transactions  which  be 
describes,  but  merely  states  what  some  one  else  has  told  him.  It  is  ou  this  foundation  that  he  appears 
to  base  certain  charges  against  the  authorities  of  tho  University.  Of  these  charges,  the  first  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  contained  in  his  answer  to  question  7262.  Professor  Maegregor  there 
states — in  reference  to  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Barclay,  who,  after  having  taken  his  B.A.  degree, 
wished  to  go  up  for  honours — as  follows  :  "  This  young  man  was  going  up  for  honours,  but  he  tells  me 
that  he  cannot  proceed  to  honours,  because  the  Chancellor  informs  him  that,  as  he  did  not  give  notice 
in  time,  he  cannot  go  up.  The  student  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  stating  his  intention  to  go 
up  for  honours  in  mental  xcience,  and  also  to  take  the  LL.B.  degree.  The  Chancellor  sent  him  a  letter, 
on  receipt  of  that,  saying  he  could  not  go  up  tor  honours  because  he  had  not  given  notice  at  the  time  of 
his  taking  the  B.A.  degree."'  1  have  underlined,  for  more  convenient  reference,  those  parts  of  this 
statement  which  are  contrary  to  fact,  and  to  which  I  am  going  to  allude.  Professor  Maegregor,  in 
answer  to  a  later  question,  No.  7266,  [iroJuces,  in  corroboraiion  of  the  above  statement,  what  he  calls 
"  the  correspondence  "  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as  the  letters  are  arranged  iu  the 
evidence,  they  appear  to  a  certain  exteut  to  bear  out  his  assertion,  or  at  least  to  make  its  truth  appear 
probable. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  term  used  by  him — "the  correspondence" — would  convey  to  an 
ordinary  reader,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  did  to  the  Eoyal  Commission,  the  idea  that  the  whole  corre- 
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spoiuleneo  on  the  subject  was  produced.  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  I  am  still 
more  grieved  to  say  that  tins  letters  which  have  been  omitted  contain  really  the  whole  gist  of  the 
question  in  debate,  because  tliey  place  the  sequence  of  events  in  a  clear  light. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Professor  Macgregor,  giving,  as  he  did,  his  evidence  at  BBCond-hand,  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  letters.  Had  he  been  aware  of  them  ho  would  no  doubt  have  Been 
that  they  contradict  the  statement  made  by  him  in  answer  to  question  72G2. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  statement  ia  absolutely  incorrect  iu  almost  every  particular.  I  put  the 
statements  denied  in  inverted  commas  and  underline  them. 

Barclay  never  ^' sent  in  a  le/tcr  to  the  Chancellor  statintf  his  intention  logo  up  for  honourt  in 
mental  science,  and  also  to  take  the  LL.B.  degree.''  What  he  did  write  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
suppressed  letters  under  date  llh  April,  1879.  In  that  letter,  so  far  from  giving  notice  of  his  intention 
to  go  up  for  honours  in  mental  science,  ho  expressly  says,  "  I  intend  to  present  myself  in  Xovember 

next  for  the  LL.B.  degree  examinations After  taking  ray  LL.B.  degree,  I  intend   to 

proceed  to  honours  ;  but  I  have  not  settled  yet  in  what  subject." 

The  Ciianccllor  did  not,  "  on  receipt  of  that " — namely,  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  4th  April — say 
that  Barclay'  "  could  not  go  up  for  honours  because  he  had  not  given  notice  at  the  time  of  his  tahing 
the  Ji.A.  degree.  What  tho  Chancellor,  in  answer  to  that,  did  write  is  contained  in  the  letter  whicn 
appears  in  tho  correspondonio  produced,  under  date  2oth  April,  1879,  and  was  to  this  effect :  that 
the  honours'  examination  could  not  be  postponed  beyond  tlie  time  prescribed  by  the  Kegulation;  Barclay 
must  come  up  w'itliin  tlio  year  after  taking  the  B.A.  degree,  and  give  notice  of  the  subject,  or  not  at 
all.     In  the  mean  while  his  notice  to  come  up  for  the  LL.B.  degree  was  noted. 

Up  to  this  tinio,  then,  it  was  quite  clear  tiiat  Barclay  had  given  uo  notice  which  could  be  acted 
upon  of  his  intention  to  go  u])  for  honours  in  any  subject — at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  any  mental 
process  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  he  had  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  inferred 
that  he  had  altogether  abandoned  the  idea,  inasmuch  as  ho  was  not  yet  prepared  to  specify  the  subject 
of  examination.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  settled  that  Barclay  was  to  go  up  for  the  LL.B.  degree, 
and  not  to  go  up  for  honours  either  "in  mental  science  or  any  other  subject." 

Tilings  remained  in  this  state  till  the  loth  of  May,  but  Barclay  seems  on  that  date  to  have  suddenly 
changed  his  plans.  In  another  letter,  which  has  also  been  suppressed,  he  writes  that  "unforeseen 
circumstances  have  compelled  me  entirely  to  alter  my  plans,"  and  that  ho  now  desires  to  leave  the 
LL.B.  and  go  up  for  honours  in  mental  science  ;  moreover,  he  expresses  regret  at  the  trouble  which  ho 
is  giving. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  change  of  plan  that  Barclay  was  informed  that  ho  was  too  late.  A 
perfectly  valid  reason  was  given  for  refusing  to  accept  the  new  notice.  The  Regulation,  even  when 
construed  with  the  utmost  laxity,  could  never  be  made  to  include  such  a  case  as  the  present.  The 
notice  could  not,  after  the  time  over  which  the  correspondence  had  extended,  be  considered,  under  the 
most  liberal  construction,  as  having  been  given  "  at  the  time  of  his  passing  the  B.A.  degree  examina- 
tion." I  maintain,  therefore,  that  at  this  stage  the  Chancellor  would  not  have  been  justified  in  accepting 
the  notice.  But  the  ))rohibition  contained  iu  the  Regulation  was  not  the  only  reason  against  acceding 
to  the  application.  If  Professor  Macgregor  had  read  even  those  portions  of  the  correspondence  which 
he  produces  with  greater  attention  than  he  appears  to  have  given  to  them  he  would  have  seen  that, 
independently  of  the  instructions  contained  iu  the  Regulations,  there  was  another  reason  for  refusing. 
At  tins  stage  it  was  physically  impossible  to  get  the  necessary  pajiers  prepared.  By  the  time  that 
Barclay  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  go  up  for  honours  in  mental  science,  the  instructions  to  the 
examiners  in  England  had  been  made  up  and  despatched,  and  had  been  already  some  weeks  on  their 
way  to  their  destination. 

I  need  not,  after  thus  showing,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  the  extent  to  which  Professor  Macgregor 
has  been  misled  in  this  case,  go  minutely  into  the  case  of  the  teacher,  White,  referred  to  in  tho 
answers  to  questions  7203  and  7270.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  saying  that  he  is  as  much 
in  error  on  this  point  as  upon  the  other. 

I  hope  nothing  that  I  have  said  will  be  construed  into  a  desire  to  accuse  Professor  Macgregor  of 
wilful  misrepresentation.  He  has,  I  am  sure,  spoken  only  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  as  he  gathered 
from  loose  conversation  and  ex  parte  statements.  The  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  however,  afford 
a  good  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  that  rule  of  Courts  of  law  under  which  hearsay  evidence  is 
treated  as  untrustworthy  and  therefore  inadmissible. 

Possibly  the  Royal  Commission  might  think  it  desirable  that  Professor  Macgregor  should  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  letter.  I  have,  &c., 

Henet  John  Taxciied, 

The  Secretary,  Eoyal  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Chancellor. 

No.  2. 
The  Acting-Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Commission  to  Professor  Macgregor. 

Eoyal  Commission  on  Tniversitv  and  Higher  Education, 
SiE,—  Wellington,  12th  April,  1880. 

By  request  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Commission,  I  herewith  forward  to  you  copy  of 
a  letter  received  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  L^niversity  of  New  Zealand  with  reference  to  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  given  by  you  before  the  Commission. 

The  next  (and  probably  the  last)  meeting  of  the  Commission  will  be  held  at  Christchurch  on  the 
24th  instant,  when  Mr.  Tancred's  letter  will  be  read,  and  any  statement  you  may  wish  to  make 
in  reference  thereto,  if  received  in  time,  can  also  be  read. 

Any  communication  3-ou  have  to  make  should,  unless  posted  in  a  day  or  two,  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education,  care  of  Professor  Brown,  Canterbury 
College,  Christchurch."  I  have,  &c., 

Professor  Macgregor,  Otago  L'niversity,  Dunedin.  E.  OsBOEXE-GipBES, 


n 


n.-i. 
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Proffnor  Margrri/or  to  the  Secretary  to  the  lioyal  Cominit$ion. 
Srn—  "  ■  Duiicciiii,  iillrd  April,  IftSO. 

Ill  reply  lo  till-  Clmiicolior'ii  loltrr  iinpiiKiiinR  llio  corroctncmi  of  ccrtiiiii  iillfj^iitiiuiN  cotilaincd 
ill  my  I'viili'iu'n  before  llm  ('oinmiHKioii,  I  hi-j;  to  Hlat<>  llint  Mr.  Unrcliiy  cniiio  to  iiu!,  at  tlio  op(tiiiii({  of 
our  MCMsidii  ill  llid  l)t«niiiiiiii|^  of  Miiy,  1h70,  iiihI  iiimlo  iirrnnncinciilM  lo  rond  willi  me  willi  ii  view  to 
lioiiKiii'N  in  mcntiil  KcitMicr.  ll(<  coiitiiiiicil  to  work  with  uw  till  tlio  miiMI<-  of  .(iiiir>,  hiitiiiK  all  thii 
timi>  no  (liiiilit  tlial  lio  liml  ^ivcri  tlio  rfqiiixilo  iiolioo  of  Imh  iiil(>ntioii  to  tlic  aiitlioritii-it  of  tliu  Uni- 
VorMJty.  Am  llio  iiccoinpaiiyiiii;  h'ttrr  hIiowh,  Iio  iiiformoil  mo  that,  at  tho  liiiio  wlion  ho  rocoivcd  notice 
of  hi.s  Imviii^  panHOil  tlio  U  A.  rxnminatioii,  ho  Hii;nili<>il  lo  tlio  Chancellor  hiH  intention  to  proceed  to 
lionourM  ill  mental  McieiK'C,  ami  alno  to  llio  JjI/.H.  ilefjroe,  ]t  now  appoarM,  from  Ihh  earlier  letters, 
which  1  hail  not  Necn,  that  ho  had  omitlod  to  Hppcify  the  Hiibjeet  of  mental  Heienco,  ami  it  would  aecm 
to  appear,  from  the  exjircHsions  quoted  from  tliCHO  lotterit,  that  ho  wan  quite  uncertain  as  to  bJB  own 
intent ioiiH  in  tlio  matter. 

The  fact  of  his  readint;  steadily  for  honours  in  mental  science  till  ho  was  stopped  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's letter  in  the  middle  of  Jiino  is  to  mo  proof  jiositive  that  ho  waH  quite  dear  as  to  his  own 
intentions  ;  hut  how  to  make  this  coimiHl  with  the  exprCHHioiiM  quoted  from  liiM  letters  1  cannot  under- 
stand, without  Hcciiii;  the  letters  tliemsclv(.fi.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  admit,  and  I  do  so  fraiikl}',  that, 
owin;;  to  Uarclay's  ncj^leet  to  specify  his  subject,  the  Chancellor's  action  was  formally  correct  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  tlio  letter  of  tho  ]{e<;ulations.  I  boj^j,  nevertheless,  to  point  out  that,  were  it  not 
for  tho  fact  that  IIk<  Registrar  took  three  weeks  to  answer  Barclay's  first  letter  and  two  weeks 
to  answer  his  second,  the  misiinderstandinfj  mij^lit  easily  have  been  removed.  With  regard  to  White's 
case,  tho  enclosed  letter  will  sjicnk  for  itself  on  tho  only  point  on  which  my  evidence  can  bo  open 
to  attack. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  remark  that  surely  something  more  encouraging  than  the  treatment  these 
students  have  received  might  reasonably  bo  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  University  authorities, 

I  have,  &c.. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  D.  Macobeoor. 

Enclosures  in  No.  3. 

1.  Mr.  Barclay  to  Professor  Macgregor. 
SiK,—  '  Duncdin,  17th  April,  ISSO. 

I  liave  peruiiod  a  copy,  which  you  handed  me  yesterday,  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Chancel'or 
of  the  New  Zealand  University  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education.  As  "the 
young  man  of  tho  name  of  Barclay  "  referred  to  in  that  letter,  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject. 

The  first  point  I  -wish  to  refer  to  is  the  use  by  the  Chancellor  of  tho  word  "suppression"  in  con- 
nection with  the  non-appearance  iu  your  cvideneo  of  certain  of  the  letter."?  which  passed  between  the 
Registrar  and  myself  upon  the  question  in  dispute.  Tho  word  has  been  used  evidently  under  t'ne  mis- 
apprehension that  1  had  in  my  possession  copies  of  the  letters  "  suppressed,"  and  that  I  wilfully  with- 
held them  on  banding  you  the  documents  which  are  published.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  reason 
wliy  copies  of  these  non-published  letters  were  not  placed  iu  your  bands  was  that  1  had  unfortunately 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  preserve  duplicates  of  them.  It  may  possibly  be  in  your  recollection  that, 
so  far  from  attempting  to  "  suppress  "  any  of  the  correspondence  on  the  matter,  I  expressed  my  regret 
at  the  time  that  I  had  omitted  to  make  copies  of  my  two  previous  letters,  feeling  sure  that  were  they 
published  they  would  very  much  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  my  ease.  That  the  letters  published 
were  never  intended  to  bo  considered  as  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  must  be 
palpable  to  any  one  who  reflects  for  an  instant  that,  even  on  the  most  cursory  reading  of  the  docu- 
ments, no  one  could  fail  to  note  allusions  to  my  letters  of  4th  April  and  15th  May,  1879,  and  to  observe 
that  these  letters  do  not  appear.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  letters  are  not  inserted  is  so  very  patent, 
and  the  notion  of  hinting  at  a  •'  suppression  "  of  the  absent  portion  of  the  correspondence  with  the  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  suppressors  of  impressing  the  Commission  with  the  belief  that  every  letter  which 
had  passed  on  the  subject  was  before  it,  is  so  manifestlv  absurd,  that  it  is  matter  of  some  wonder  the 
Chancellor  has  permitted  himself  to  suggest  a  presumption  so  extraordinary. 

As  for  the  jjarts  of  your  answer  to  question  7202  to  which  the  Chancellor  objects,  I  have  this  to 
say  :  That  answer,  I  presume,  purports  to  give,  very  briefly  and  shortly,  a  rough  outline  of  the  case  as 
it  stood  when  the  answer  was  given.  As  such,  t  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider  it 
perfectly  correct  and.  as  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me  at  this  distance  of  time,  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  information  which  I  gave  you  on  the  subject.  One  point,  however,  I  may  notice. 
I  informed  you,  of  course,  that  I  had  given  notice  to  the  Chancellor  of  my  iuteutiou  to  proceed  for 
honours.  In  doing  so,  however,  I  believe  I  also  informed  you  that  I  had,  in  my  first  letter,  in  addition 
to  giving  notice  of  my  intention  to  proceed  at  some  future  time  to  the  examination,  also  given 
the  Chancellor  to  understand  the  subject  in  which  I  elected  to  be  examined.  In  the  absence  of  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  and  some  time  having  elapsed  between  the  date  on  which  it  was  written  and  the  occasion 
of  my  first  bringing  the  matter  under  your  notice.  I  was  certainly  under  the  impression  that  I  had  done 
so  ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  read  the  letter  ou  which  I  am  now  commenting  that  I  was  at  all  aware  that  I  was 
not  strictly  correct  upon  this  point.  Nor  was  I  aware  till  yesterday  that  it  was  at  all  a  material  point. 
I  never  was  aware  before  that  the  real  ground  on  which  I  was  debarred  from  proceeding  to  honours  was 
that  I  had  not  in  my  first  letter  specified  precisely  my  subject.  From  all  the  correspondence  on  the 
matter  no  one  could  infer,  by  any  mental  process  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  I  was  disqualified  ou  any 
such  ground.  No  objection,  although  honours  were  spoken  of  long  before,  was  taken  to  my  form  of 
giving  notice  of  my  intention  till  the  30tb  jVIay,  1879.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  objection 
of  any  sort  save  to  my  postponement  of  tine  examination  for  a  year  or  so,  and,  that  objection 
being  removed  by  my  letter  of  the  15th  May,  written  just  twenty  days  after  the  Registrar's  of  the  25th 
April,  I  always  considered  the  only  obstacle  to  my  sitting  for  examination  had  been  smoothed 
away. 
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I  do  not  tliiuk  it  is  necessary  for  mo  to  say  anythinp;  further  in  the  matter.  The  facts  of  the  case 
arc  briefly  and,  I  venture  to  think,  ch'arly  enou<;h  summed  \i\)  in  my  letter  of  the  5th  June,  1879.  To 
that  statement  I  adhere  ;  and  1  leave  it  to  others,  having  read  it,  to  say  whether  I  have  been  debarred 
from  competinfj  for  honours  by  a  quibble  or  not.  I  have,  &c., 

Professor  Macgregor,  Olago  University.  A.  R.  BAnctiT. 

2.  Mr.   White  to  Professor  Macgregor. 
Siii,—  Dunedin,  19th  April,  1880. 

1  fi'i'lly  avail  invfclf  of  the  opportunity  of  referrin<^  to  tlie  facts  of  the  case  to  which  allusion 
IS  made  in  your  evidence  before  the  Uoyal  Cnmniissiou.  1  will  only  remark,  very  briefly  indeed,  on  events 
subsequent  to  my  beinf,' allowcil,  under  protest,  to  sit  at  the  New  Zealand  Univernity  Examination. 
Some  time  after  the  examination  my  name  appeared  in  tiie  list  of  the  successful  candidates  published 
in  the  newspapers.  In  due  course  the  other  Otago  candidates  were  informed  ofiieially  of  their  success 
by  the  lleijislrar  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  licceiving  no  notice,  1  wrote  the  Kegistrar,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  the  following  effect :  first,  that  ho  had  inadvertently  omitted  to  send  me  notice  when 
writini;  to  the  otliers  ;  and,  second,  that  the  examiners  had  reported  that  I  had  passed.  What  I  desired 
to  ascertain  from  the  l{e;;istrar  was  whether  the  New  Zealand  University  had  allowed  the  examination  to 
count.  I  therefore  again  wrote,  asking  pointedly,  "  if  this  examination  would  stand  as  a  section  of  the 
B.A.  examination  ?"  The  Kegistrar  made  no  speciOc  reply,  but  directed  my  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  select  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  to  the  amended  Regu- 
lations of  the  Senate  which  had  followed  this  inquiry. 

I  judged  that  the  Committee  had  reported  against  me,  but,  from  the  fact  of  the  Regulations  being 
amended,  thought  that  there  was  some  desire  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  my  case.  It  did  appear  to  me 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  examination  being  ratified  by  the  passing  of  this  Regulation.  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  clear.  I  therefore  again  wrote  the  Registrar,  asking  definitely  whether  the 
Regulation  had  a  retrospective  efl'ect  validating  the  examination,  or  whether  it  referred  only  to  future 
cases  of  a  similar  character.  It  will  be  seen  tiiat  this  was  a  most  important  query.  It  merited  a 
decided  reply.  The  reply  I  got  referred  me  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Senate — the  Regulations  upon 
which  I  had  asked  an  opinion  a=!  to  their  interpretation.  The  report  of  the  Committee  seemed  to  con- 
flict with  the  Regulations,  I  asked  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and  received  none.  I  may  mention, 
although  it  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  present  ])hase  of  the  matter,  that  when  the  Senate  was 
sittiuf;  in  Dunedin  I  wrote  the  Chancellor  a  polite  note  stating  that,  if  it  was  not  trespassing;  too  much 
upon  his  time,  I  would  like  to  see  him  in  resjard  to  my  case.  The  Chancellor  did  not  even  acknowledge 
receipt  of  my  note.  From  this  brief  recital  it  will  be  apparent  that  I  have  not  known  whether  to  prepare 
for  undergoing  examination  again  in  the  same  subjects,  or  to  proceed  to  another  section  of  the  degree 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  one  had  been  admitted.  Whilst  this  protracted  correspondence  was 
going  on  I  intimated  my  intention  of  taking  up  another  section  of  the  examination.  I  knew  that  under 
the  amended  Regulation  I  could  proceed  to  either  section.  What  I  did  not  know  was,  whether  the 
previous  examination  had  been  allowed.  This  prevented  me  from  prosecuting  my  studies  as  I  should 
have  desired.  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  hear,  even  now,  not  that  I  have  passed — that  I  have  already 
been  informed  of — but  that  the  examination  has  been  allowed  to  count.  If  this  be  done,  I  will  take  the 
first  opi)ortunity  of  endeavouring  to  finish  the  course  at  the  University. 

I  have  written  briefly  and  hurriedly;  you  will  see,  however,  that  it  corresponds  exactly  with  my 
verbal  statement  to  you,  and  corroborates  the  evidence  which  you  gave  before  the  Royal  Commission. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  you,  sir,  for  the  assistance  you  have  given  me  in  bringing  this  case 
under  the  notice  of  the  N^ew  Zealand  University  authorities.  I  have,  &c., 

Professor  D.  Macgregor,  University  of  Otago.  D.  White. 

No.  4. 
The  Acting- Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Commission  to  the  Chancellor. 

Royal  Commission  on  University  and  Higher  Education, 
Sib,—  Wellington,  27th  April,  1880. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Royal  Commission,  to  forward  to  you  copy  of  a  letter, 
with  enclosures,  received  from  Professor  Macgregor  in  regard  to  the  matter  brought  forward  in  your 
letter  of  (3th  instant,  and  am  to  request  that  you  will  favour  the  Commission  with  copies  of  the  whole 
correspondence  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  White.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  the  publication  of  your  letter  and  Professor  Macgregor's  reply,  without  the  publication  also  of  the 
correspondence  in  question.  I  have,  &c., 

The  Chancellor,  University  of  New  Zealand,  E.  Osbohne-Gibbes, 

Christchurch.  (for  the  Secretary). 

No.  5. 
The  Chancellor  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
SiE,—  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  12th  May,  1880. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith,  as  requested  by  you,  the  correspondence  relating  to 
certain  allegations  contained  in  Professor  Macgregor's  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

I  should  have  left  the  correspondence  to  speak  for  itself  were  it  not  that  Professor  Macgregor,  in 
his  explanatory  letter  of  the  23rd  April,  seeks  to  attribute  to  me  statements  which  I  never  made,  with 
the  view,  apparently,  of  showing  that  the  evidence  which  he  gave  was  only  "formally,"  and  not 
eubstantiall}",  incorrect. 

The  question  as  regards  Barclay  is:  Did  Barclay  give  notice,  in  his  letter  of  4th  April,  1880,  that 
he  intended  to  come  up  for  honours  during  the  then  current  year?  Professor  Macgregor  says  that 
Barclay  did  give  such  notice.  I  say  that  he  did  not.  I  maintain,  further,  that  not  only  did  he  not  give 
notice  to  that  effect,  but  actually  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  exactly  the  opposite.  He  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  coming  up  for  honours  during  the  then  current  year.  Professor 
Macgregor,  in  his  explanatory  letter,  says,  "  I  am  bound,  however,  to  admit  that,  owing  to  Barclay's 
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IiprIci'I  (o  Hpocify  IiIh  Kulijcct,  (lio  f'lmiicolli)r'H  uclinii  wun  foriniilly  eorroc-t."  TIiIm  itnijIirH  llinl  I  Hliile, 
iiM  my  ri'iiHon  tor  iiol  lulinilliii;'  Itarcliiv  to  tlic  (Hiiiiiiniilion  for  lionoiirH,  Urirclnj'M  oniinNinn  to  Hijcc-ify 
IiIh  Niilijt'cl,  So  fur  from  IIiIm  liciiifj  (lie  rcnHon,  it  i«  imohI  prolmMo  tlml,  if  Hiirclftv  liad  exprPHHfd  an 
iiitiMilioM  to  come  lip  lor  IioiioiirH  willioiit  tiicntioninK  IiIn  Hiilijcct,  I  hIioiiIiI  linvo  iminodialcly  pointed 
out  tliii  omiNHioii,  HO  as  lo  ^ot  IiIh  iiiiHwrr  in  tiiiio  for  miikiiit;  (li(»  nccoHMiiry  nrrniif,'onicntii. 

'I'liiiH  it  will  1)0  Hooii  tliiit  I'rofi'HHor  Mncgn-norV  pviiloiico  whh  nlto^jcllicr  incorrect,  nntinjorm 
only,  lint  in  miliii/nncr.  1  (liiiik  tlicro  cnn  lio  no  dowlit  llmt  not  only  diil  Harcliiy  not  nay  anything;  to 
loail  Olio  to  NujipoHo  tlml  lio  inlpiidi'd  to  ro  np  for  Iioiioiii-h  iluriin;  tlio  then  curront  year,  but  that  he 
liitiiHcIf  Imd  no  hucIi  intention.  TIiIh  view  in  conlirinod  hy  liiH  letter  of  Slh  Juno,  in  which  ho  moro 
explicit ly  Htutes  what  lii«  orit;inal  intention  wnH. 

1  have  already  exnlained  why  Harclay'H  letter  of  l.lth  May  haii  nolhinp;  to  do  with  tho  quontion  at 
idBUC.  It  waH  received  (oo  late  lo  act  upon  it,  not  only  beenuHO  hiicIi  action  would,  aH  I  believe,  have 
boon  then  in  contravention  of  (lie  Ifcf^ulatioiiH,  but  becauMe  it  wan  then  pliynically  imjioRNiblo  to  get  tho 
necensary  |>iiper.s  prepared. 

Willi  remind  lo  tlie  question  aflectinp;  |)avi<l  Wliito,  1  need  only  point  out  now  that  no  notice  was 
taken  liy  I'mfcHscir  Macfjresjor  of  the  two  letlerH  from  llie  Ri'f,'in(rar  to  IMr.  White,  dated  respectively 
Kith  May  and  l.'Mli  Aii^iist,  1.S78.  These  two  letters  must  have  been  in  Mr.  AV'hitc's  poescssion  at  tho 
time  when  Vrolessor  Macf:;re}jor  pave  his  evidence. 

I^poii  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  Professor  Maegrcf'"''  was  not  suflicienlly  careful,  when 
j.;iviiip;  his  evidence  under  the  solemn  oblii^ation  of  an  oath,  (o  insure  that  scrupulous  accuracy  as  to 
matters  of  fact  which  was  desirable.  1  should  have  been  most  happy,  had  he  applied  to  mo,  to  have 
furnishod  him  with  any  information  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  attain  that  accuracy. 

I  have,  &c., 

Tho  Kev.  W.  J.  llabens,  B.A.,  IIenhy  John  Tancred, 

Secretary  to  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Chancellor. 

Enclosures  in  No.  5. 

1.  JUTr.  Barclay  to  the  Rejistmr. 
SlE,—  Duncdin,  4th  April,  1879. 

1  duly  received  yours  of  the  .'S'st  instant,  informing  mc  that  I  had  passed  the  B.A.  degree 
examination.  I  now  bog  to  give  you  notice  that  I  intend  to  present  myscf,  in  Xovembcr  next,  for  the 
LL.B.  degree  examinations,  taking  the  .'^rd  and  '1th  sections,  together  with  constitutional  history  and 
jurisprudence,  as  I  believe  it  is  now  ordained  by  the  Senate.  Could  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  a  list 
of  the  text-books  ])rescribed  for  tho  LL.B.  degree? 

After  taking  my  LL.B.  degree,  I  intend  to  proceed  to  honours,  but  I  have  not  settled  yet  in  what 
subject.  I  presume  such  a  course  is  open  to  me?  In  other  words,  I  suppose  that  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
may  go  on  for  honours  when  he  pleases,  and  in  what  subject  he  pleases,  provided,  of  course,  that  ho 
give  six  months'  notice  to  the  Chancellor  ?     A  reply  to  these  inquiries  would  oblige  me  greatly. 

I  have,  &c., 
W.  Maskell,  Esq.,  Christchurch.  A.  E.  Barclay. 

2.   The  Sei/istrar  to  Mr.  Barclai/. 

Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  25th  April,  1879. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chancellor  to  state  that,  iu  his  opinion,  the  wording  of  the  Regulation 
regarding  honours  will  not  permit  of  the  postponement  of  the  honours'  examination  of  any  graduate 
beyond  the  year  after  taking  his  degree. 

I  note  your  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  iu  law,  but  must  point  out  that  the  Regulations 
lately  passed  prescribe  only  three  examinations  for  that  purpose.  Ton  will  therefore,  I  suppose,  take 
the  2nd  and  3rd,  not  the  3rd  and  1th,  as  stated  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant. 

I  forward  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  and  announcements,  where  you  will  find  the 
text-books  prescribed  for  the  examinations  in  law.  I  have,  &c., 

"W.    M.    ]VLi.SKELL, 

A.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  Registrar. 

3.  Mr.  Barclay  to  the  Registrar. 
SiK,—  Dunediu,  15th  May,  1879. 

I  regret  to  have  to  trouble  you  with  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  my  University  course 
during  the  coming  year.  Some  time  ago  I  informed  you  of  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the  LL.B. 
degree,  and  I  proposed  to  present  myself  for  examination  in  November  next.  Since  then,  however, 
unforeseen  circumstances  hare  compelled  me  entirely  to  alter  my  plans,  and  I  now  beg  to  give  you 
notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to  honours,  and  the  M.A.  degree  in  mental  science,  history  of 
philosophy,  itc,  presenting  myself  for  examination  in  November  next,  as  before  announced.  I  am 
sorry  thus  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  looking  up  and  amending  my  former  intimation,  but  unfortunately 
I  had  no  other  course  left  open  to  me.  I  have,  &c.. 

The  Registrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  A.  E.  Baeclat. 

4.   The  Registrar  to  Mr.  Barclay. 
Sib,—  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  30th  May,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  intimating  your  desire  to  come  up  for  honours 
instead  of  the  LL.B.  degree,  I  am  directed  by  the  Chancellor  to  state  that  you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  as  you  did  not,  in  the  terms  of  the  Regulation,  declare  your  intention  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  B.A.  examination.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
A.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  Registrar. 
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5.  Mr.  Barclay  to  the  RegUtrar. 

DzLB,  Sin, Duncdin,  5th  June,  187S). 

Ill  reply  to  yours  of  tho  30th  May,  Btating  tlie  Chancellor's  ruling  to  the  effect  that  I  was 
ineligible  as  a  candidate  for  honours,  1  would  beg  to  draw  tho  attention  of  the  Chancellor  to  the 
following;  facts  : — 

Soon  after  I  received  oflicial  intimation  of  the  fact  that  I  had  obtained  my  B.A.  degree,  you  may 
remember,  1  wrote  to  you  informing  you  of  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the  LL.B.  degree,  and  also  for 
honours  at  some  future  period.  This  i  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Eegulation  in  reference  to  giving 
notice  on  tho  passing  of  the  B.A.  degree.  You  replied  that  1  could  not  go  up  for  honours  if  more 
than  a  year  had  elap.'sed  since  tho  time  of  my  taking  my  B.A.  degree.  I  then  replied  that  I  would 
leave  the  LL.B.  till  another  year,  and  proceed  to  honours  this  year. 

Yon  observe  that  I  could  not  have  given  you  notice  sooner,  as  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
honours  might  be  taken  any  year  after  the  B.A.  degree  was  obtained,  and  I  think  that  the  intimation 
which  I  made  in  my  first  letter  to  you  after  1  had  received  official  intelligence  in  the  matter  of  my 
B.A.  degree  was  an  intimation  of  my  intention  to  proceed  to  honours  which  would  satisfy  the 
Regulation  in  question. 

I  trust  that,  on  reviewing  the  matter,  the  Chancellor  may  bo  satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and 
that  ho  will  permit  me  to  proceed,  as  I  intended,  for  honours  in  mental  science  and  history  of 
philosophy.  If,  however,  the  Chancellor  cannot  see  his  way  to  grant  this,  there  is,  I  presume,  no 
objection  to  my  going  up  in  November  ne.xt  for  my  MA.  degree. 

I  have,  &c.. 

The  Eegistrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  A.  R.  Baeclat. 

6.  Tlie  Registrar  to  Mr.  Barclay. 

SiE, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  16th  June,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the  Chancellor  to  state  that  he  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  ])ossiblc  to  go  behind  the  express  direction  of  the  Regulation  which  prescribes 
that  candidates  for  iionours  shall  give  notice  of  their  intention  when  taking  their  B.A.  degree.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  reason  against  you  this  year.  The  Examiner  in  Mental  Science  is  to  be  appointed 
in  England,  and  there  is  no  possibility  now  of  arranging  with  him  for  the  setting  of  honours' papers,  as 
no  intimation  has  been  sent  Home  that  any  such  papers  would  be  required. 

I  have,  &c., 

"W.  M.  Maskell, 
A.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  Registrar. 

7.  Mr.  Barclay  to  the  Registrar. 

Dear  Sir, —  Dunediu,  30th  June,  1879. 

I  regret  to  learn  by  your  last  favour  that  the  Chancellor  cannot  see  his  way  to  alter  his 
decision  in  reference  to  my  M.A.  degree  examination  in  November  next.  However,  I  must,  of  course, 
accept  the  Chancellor's  ruling.  Should  you  wish  to  communicate  with  me  at  any  future  time,  my 
address  will  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  page.  I  have,  &c.. 

The  Registrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  A.  E.  Baeclat. 

8.  The  Registrar  to  Mr.  Barclay. 

Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  11th  July,  1879. 

Referring  to  your  letters  of  15th  May  and  30th  June,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whether,  in  consequence  of  your  being  unable  to  come  up  for  honours,  you  would  revert  to  your  original 
intention  of  coming  up  for  the  LL.B.  degree.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
A.  E.  Barclay,  Esq.  Registrar. 

9.  Mr.  Barclay  to  the  Registrar. 

SiE, —  Dunedin,  17th  July,  1879. 

In  reply  to  your's  of  the  11th  instant,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  now  intend  to  proceed  this 
year  to  the  LL.B.  degree.  I  have,  &c.. 

The  Eegistrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  A.  E.  Baeclat. 

10.  Mr.    White  to  the  Registrar. 
SiE,—  Dunedin,  Great  King  Street,  17th  July,  1877. 

I  beg  to  notify  that  I  intend  taking  the  optional  section  of  B.A.  examination,  January,  1878. 
Subjects  :  English  language,  literature,  mental  science,  history,  and  political  economy.  I  may  also  be 
a  candidate  for  senior  scholarship. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  lay  the  following  considerations  before  the  Chancellor  or  Vice- 
Chancellor  with  reference  to  the  text-books  on  mental  science: — 

1st.  We  have  only  had  a  few  mouths'  notice  of  the  change  of  text-books  since  the  appearance  of 
the  Supplementary  Calendar. 

2nd.  The  text-books  are  not  such  as  we  have  gone  through,  or  are  now  in  use  in  this  University. 

3rd.  The  text-books  recommended  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  Dunedin — namely,  Calderwood's 
Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Fowler's  Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic,  Sismondi's  Political  Economy, 
by  Mignet. 

Would  you  please  satisfy  me  as  to  what  course  it  is  advisable  to  pursue? 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Registrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  D.  White. 

P.S. — With  reference  to  the  regulation  permitting  teachers  to  go  up  to  the  final  B.A.  examination, 
does  this  imply  that  they  must  take  all  subjects,  optional  and  compulsory,  at  the  one  examination,  or 
can  they  procce  1  first  to  the  one  section,  and  next  to  the  remaining,  as  the  regular  students  are  allowed  ? 
An  early  reply  would  greatly  convenience. — D.  White. 
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11.  The  lifi/iHtitir  to  Mr.   IVhilf. 

Srn, —  L'liivcrHity  of  New  Zoolitnd,  Cliriitc-hiirch,  21*1  July,  1877. 

1  iiiivo  tiio  Ikiiioui'  to  lU'knowli'il).;!)  Ilio  rccript  of  your  loiter  of  tlio  17lti  iriHtniil,  Htnting  tlint 
you  |)r(i|)OHi<  Id  (alui  up,  in  .laiiuiirv  iikxI,  llid  ii|iti(>nul  HC'ctioUM  of  (ho  H.A.  fxnrniiiiitioii. 

I  Imvo  til  roft-r  you  to  tlui  Uiiivoritily  Iti'iinliiliniiH,  wIuto  you  will  hpo  Hint,  boforo  coriiiiip;  up  for 
tliiN  oMiiiiiiiiitioii,  it.  iH  MCi'OHNiiry  for  you  to  luivo  niiitriculiitoil,  and  to  havo  coniplcti'd  two  yfam'  term* 
iu  tluH  Uuivcmity,  couditioiiM  wliich  you  do  not  nppunr  to  luivo  an  yol  fultillod. 

1  liuvu,  i&C, 

W.  M.  MABKEr.r,, 
D.  Whito,  Eh.].  JU^iHtrar. 

12.  The  Rrgistrar  to  Mr.   While. 

Sin, —  University  of  Now  Zealand,  Cliristcluinli,  2lNt  .July,  1877. 

Ill  reply  to  your  question  rosncclinj;  tho  Kcj^ulatioii  pcrniittintj  certain  IcaclierH  to  go  up  for 
tho  U.A.  exniMiiiation,  T  have  to  nla(o  tliat  teacliern  must  take  tbo  whole  live  Hiibjects  at  one  examina- 
tion, and  not  divide  tlieni,  uh  undergraduates  can  do.  I  have,  &e., 

W.  M.  Maskei.l, 
D.  White,  Esq.  l{e).;iHtrar. 

lit.    I'rofrssor  Macgregor  to  thir  ChancfUor. 
Sir, —  Ota^o  University,  Dunedin,  27tli  July,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  case  of  Mr.  David  White,  who  wisheg  to  go 
up  for  the  optional  part  of  tlio  15. A.  degree  at  tho  next  cxaniinatiou.  JLr.  White  matriculated  here  in 
187;),  but  did  not,  through  an  error  on  tlio  part  of  our  Registrar,  appear  on  the  list.  Since  that  time 
he  has  attended  a  full  court^e  of  lectures,  and  passed  with  great  credit  tho  annual  examinations  in  the 
following  subjects  :  Senior  mathematics,  junior  mental  science,  and  senior  mental  science. 

With  regard  to  tho  class  of  political  economy,  wliich  he  is  attending  this  session,  there  is  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  changes  which  havo  been  made  since  Mr.  AVliite  matriculated,  and  which  therefore 
ought  not  to  affect  his  claim.  Under  our  old  Regulations  jjolitical  economj'  formed  something  less  than 
tho  fourth-)>art  of  one  degree-subject,  now  it  forms  by  far  tho  most  important  half  of  one  whole  subject. 
!Mr.  AVhite's  claim  to  ha\o  this  class  admitted  as  a  course  rests  on  this  fact,  and  it  is  the  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  he  has,  under  great  difficulties,  attended  the  classes  instead  of  availing  himself 
of  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  great  injustice  done  to  the  students  who  are  at  present 
proceeding  to  their  B.A.  examinations  in  junior  and  senior  mental  science  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate, 
at  its  last  meeting,  without  giving  any  notice,  altered  the  text-books  on  thoso  subjects.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that,  for  this  year  at  any  rate,  the  alteration  be  not  given  effect  to,  because  it 
would  compel  students  who  have  already  studied  one  book  to  begin  an  entirely  difi'erent  one. 

I  have,  &c., 

D.  Macgeeqoe, 
The  Registrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  Chairman  of  the  Professorial  Board. 

14.  Tint  Registrar  to  Professor  Macgregor. 

Sin, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  .31st  July,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  and,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Chancellor,  to  reply  that,  in  the  case  of  the  student  David  White,  it  would  appear  that,  as 
he  matriculated  in  1S73 — that  is,  before  theaffiiliatiou  to  this  University  of  the  University  of  Otago — he 
ought  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  Section  XI.  of  the  Regulations,  specifying  terms  to  be  kept  and 
examinations  to  be  passed  for  the  B.A.  degree,  Supplementary  Calendar,  p.  12,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Messrs.  Hay  and  Williamson,  who  have  alread}"  obtained  their  degree. 

With  reference  to  the  text-books  iu  mental  science,  the  Chancellor  is  not  able  to  make  any  altera- 
tion iu  the  list  drawn  up  and  prescribed  by  the  Senate.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  revision  of  the 
text-books  at  the  session  of  March  last  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Professorial  Boards  of 
the  Canterbury  College  and  the  Otago  University.  With  regard  to  this  matter,  however,  there  is  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  in  1875,  to  the  following  eflect :  "  That  the  examiners  be  informed  by 
the  Chancellor  that  they  are  not  required  to  confine  the  examination-papers  to  the  text-books  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate,  but,  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  text-books,  to  use  their  own  discretion." 
This  resolution  is  communicated  to  every  examiner.  I  have,  &e., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 

Professor  Macgregor.  Registrar. 

15.  Professor  Macgregor  to  the  Registrar. 

SiB, —  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  20tli  November,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  names  and  papers  of  those  undergraduates 
who  have  passed  the  annual  examination  for  1877  in  this  University.  The  following  undergraduates 
have,  at  the  present  examination,  completed  their  first  year's  terms  :  Caroline  Freeman,  W.  D.  Milne, 
J.  A.  J.  Murray,  J.  Hendry,  W.  J.  Will,  J.  Closs. 

The  following  students  have,  at  the  present  examination,  completed  their  second  year's  terms  • 
D.  White,  T.  C.  Farnie,  A.  R.  Barclay,  A.  Camei'on,  G-.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  White's  claim  to  have  kept  two  years'  terms  has  been  admitted  after  investigation  by  the 
Professorial  Board. 

I  understand  that  the  five  undergraduates  whose  names  compose  the  second  list  as  having  kept 
tvTo  years'  terms  intend  to  proceed  to  the  degree  examination  in  January. 

I  have,  &c., 

D.  Macghegob, 
The  Registrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  Chairman,  Professorial  Boar^. 

P.S. — I  enclose  the  class  lists  for  1877. — D.  M. 
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University  of  Otago. — Class  Lists  1877. 

Classics.  —  Senior  Latin:  Class  II.,  J.  llentlr),  G.  Montgomery  (equal;;  A.  E.  Barclay, 
A.  Cameron  (equal).     Junior  L;itin:  ClasB  II.,  P.  Levi,  W.  D.  Milne  (equal);  ClasH  III.,C.  Freeman. 

A'nfflixli.—L'lixsa  II,,  T.  C.  Kariiio.     ("lii.«H  111.,  Mix.s  V.  Freeman,  W.  D.  Milne  (equal). 

Mental  Science. — Junior:  Class  II.,  Gustav  UirHch,  James  Macpherson.  Class  III.,  J.  AV.  .Smith. 
Senior :  Clas.s  I.,  T.  C.  Farnio,  D.  White. 

Political  JSconomt/.— Class  1.,  I).  AVliite,  T.  C.  Farnie.     Class  III.,  J.  Closs. 

Mitural  Science— ClasH  III.,  W.  A.  Will. 

JWallioiiaticK.— .Junior :  Class  I.,  P.  Levi;  Class  II.,  F.  Cuttan.  Senior:  Class  II.,  W.  D.  Milne, 
G.  T.  Murray,  W.  McLean.  Advanced:  Class  11.,  J.  Hendry,  A.  Cameron,  Gr.  Montgomery;  ClasB 
III.,  A.  K.  Barclay. 

Oerman. — Class  I.,  J.  A.  J.  Murray.     Class  II.,  J.  ^lacpherson. 

Chemistry.— Q\ass  I.,  J.  Closs,  J.  A.  J.  Murray,  W.  J.  Will. 

Lahoratory.—CAwa  I.,  J.  Closs,  W.  J.  Will. 

IG.   27(6  Heyistrar  to  Profexsor  Macijregor. 

Sir, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christcbureli,  7th  December,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  ackno\vled<;e  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20ih  ultimo,  forwarding 
class  lists  of  the  annual  examination  of  the  UuivcrKity  of  Otago.  In  that  letter  you  refer  to  a  Mr. 
D.  White  as  having  kept  two  years'  terms,  and  as  intending  to  present  himseU'  at  the  University 
examination  in  January.  A  Mr.  D.  White  wrote  to  me,  in  July  last,  proposing  to  present  himself  in 
the  optional  subjects,  and  as  a  candidate  for  a  senior  scholarship.  1  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  before 
doing  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  matriculate  and  keep  two  years'  terms,  since  which  I  have  heard 
no  more  of  him.  As  there  is  no  undergraduate  of  this  University  of  the  name,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  explain  the  references  in  your  letter  of  20th  November,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  I  have,  &c, 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
Professor  Macgregor.  Registrar. 

17.  Professor  Macgregor  to  iJie  Pegistrar. 

Sib, —  Otago  University,  12th  December,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries  concerning  Mr.  D.  White,  an  undergraduate,  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  White,  until  recently,  was  under  the  impression  that,  as  a  teacher,  he  could  pro- 
ceed to  his  examination  in  two  parts,  like  ordinary  students  (an  impression  shared  by  this  Board  even 
now).  The  Chancellor,  however,  had  decided  against  this  view,  and  Mr.  White  then  lodged  a  claim  to 
go  up  as  having  kept  the  terms  required  of  an  ordinary  student  at  the  date  of  his  matriculation.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  Mr.  White's  claim  was  valid,  and  it  was  accordingly  sustained  by  the 
Board. 

The  reason  why  ]\Ir.  White's  name  was  not  forwarded  as  having  matriculated  in  1873  was  owing 
to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  our  Registrar.  It  was  found,  on  turning  up  the  records  of  that  year, 
that  Mr.  White  had  passed  the  examination,  but  did  not  that  year  attend  any  classes.  On  this  latter 
ground  the  Eegistrar  omitted  his  name. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  White  attended  the  requisite  classes,  as  it  happens,  without  any  idea  that,  as 
a  teacher,  he  would  have  to  fall  back  on  this  fact  as  his  qualification  for  examination. 

I  have,  &c., 

D.  Macgeegoe, 

The  Eegistrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  Chairman  of  the  Professorial  Board. 

18.  The  Pegisfrar  to  Professor  Macgregor. 

Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  24th  December,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  aekccwledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  relative  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  D.  White.  I  am  dircc  fd  by  the  Chancellor  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  to  you  of  2l8t  July 
last.  It  appears  that  Mr.  White  mu.st  have  matriculated  before  the  aliiliation  of  the  University 
of  Otago  to  this  University,  and  he  is  therefore  in  the  same  position  as  Messrs.  Hay  and  Williamson  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  can  proceed  to  his  degree  under  the  provision  of  Section  XI.  of  the  Regulation 
specifying  the  terms  to  be  kept  and  examinations  to  be  passed  for  the  B.A.  degree,  Supplementary 
Calendar,  1877,  page  12. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
Professor  Macgregor.  Registrar. 

19.  Mr.   Wliitc  to  the  Pegisfrar. 

Deae  Sie, —  Dunedin,  Great  King  Street,  31st  December,  1877. 

Some  time  ago  I  notified  to  you  that  I  intended  presenting  myself  for  examination  in 
January  for  optional  subjects,  B.A.  examination.  I  received  your  letter  informing  me  that  my  name 
did  not  appear  on  the  list  of  students  who  had  kept  the  requisite  terms.  At  the  time  of  my  application 
I  knew  that  the  omission  had  been  made  in  the  Calendar.  Professor  ^lacgregor,  Chairman,  Pro- 
fessorial Board,  University  of  Otago,  informs  me  that  he  lias  sent  you  my  name  as  entitled  to  go  up  for 
the  examination.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  furuibh  me  with  any  information  as  to  date  of 
examination.  I  have,  &c  , 

The  Eegistrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  D.  WniTE. 

20.  The  Pegistrar  to  Mr.   White. 

SiH, —  University  of  New  Ze.iland,  Christchurch,  3rd  January,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  aekuowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  31st  instant.  As  you 
appear  not  to  fully  understand  your  position,  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  state  it  for  you  succinctly. 
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Ill  July  IiihI  you  wrolr  In  me,  Hliiliiiff  tliiil  yiiu  iiilcMidud  lo  tuku  up  »  mih'IIoii  of  tlic  li.A.  cxumiiiii- 
tioii  ill  .Tuinniry.  I  n'lilicd  to  you  lo  llic  cITci'l  llmt,  you  wt>n«  not  nil  uii(li'ri^'niiluiit('  of  iIiIn  Uiiiveriiily, 
mill  ciiuld  iiol,  tliiti'd'orc,  i-imihi  up  willioul  niiitriciiliilioii  mid  tli«  lii-<-|iiii;4  of  tin-  iicci'iiNnry  t(!riiiH. 

Nlini'lly  iifli'i-wiirdM  I'rid'oHHiir  Mii('i;i'(<){or  wrolc  nIuIJii);  llmt  you  lutd  iiialriculiitcd  iil  IJunrdin  in 
ls7-l,  lull  lliiil,  llii'oii!;li  nil  rrrnr  ol'  llio  Uci^lHlrnr  of  tlio  I'liivcrNily  of  ()lii|{o,  your  luiiiio  did  nul  appear 
ill  llui  MmI  ;   lliiil  Hiiu'o  tJH'ii  you  Imd  lupl  two  yonrx'  tcriiiH  iil,  lliu  UtilviTHily  of  Olnf^o. 

My  reply  wiii  lliiil,  n«  you  lind  iimlriculiilod  in  lH7!l,  pirviouH  lo  tlm  nlliliiitioii  of  llio  UiiivcrHily 
of  Dliii,'!)  lo  lliiH  Uiiiv<«rMily,  you  npprar(<d  to  conio  under  llio  proviBioim  of  .Seelioii  XI.  of  the 
]t('|,'illiilion  Kpeell'viiif,'  lenn.s  to  lie  kept,  Ae.,  lor  the  M.A.  de^roo  :  llinl  in,  tlint  you  Mliould  proceed  to 
your  de^ji'ee  ill  I  lie  Hiiiiio  iiiaiiiier  iiR  AlcNNrH.  Iluy  mid  WillimiiHOU — by  puNHiii|{  llio  exmiiiiiatioiiH  of  tlio 
Uiiivei'Hily  of  Oinjfo. 

'I'd  lliiM  U'tler  I  roepivcul  no  reply. 

Ill  November  I'l'id'enHur  Maef^renor  forwarded  to  nic  the  claHH  MhIh,  &e.,  of  llio  minunl  cxnininntion 
of  the  Uiiiverwily  of  ()liii,'(i,  and,  without  refeieiico  to  my  I'oriiier  lettern,  nlaled  that  you  iiiteiideil  to 
present  yiuir.^eli'  al  llie  .laimary  e.xaminalidii.  I  reipiested  him  to  ^ivo  mo  hoiiki  information  an  to  your 
nlatu.»,  and  on  iMIli  Deeemhor  I  rejieali'd  to  him  the  Hlalemeiit  in  my  letter  of  July — viz  ,  that  you 
would  liavo  to  |iroeeod  to  your  de^jree  in  the  same  manner  i\»  Mo8srH.  llay  and  WilliaiiiHon  have  done. 

In  the  I'orlhenmiiif;  is«iio  of  the  Calendar  your  namo  (owin^;  to  the  explanation  of  ProfeHS  jr 
i\raef];rei;or)  will  ajipear  aH  havinij;  kept  two  yearn'  terni.s.  Me»»rH.  JJIacdiio  and  llirsch  are  in  a  Kimilar 
position  to  y(nir»,  and  the  proviHions  of  Section  XI.  of  the  liej.;iilatioii  roHpcctinj;  the  B.A.  degree 
apply  to  you  as  they  apply  to  them  :  that  is,  you  will  have,  in  order  lo  obtain  your  degree,  to  paHH  the 
e.xaininations,  not  oi"  this  University,  but  of  tlio  University  of  Otago.  You  cannot,  therefore,  take  up 
a  section  of  tlio  examination  this  month,  as  you  have  proposed.  I  have,  &e., 

\V".  M.  Maskeli., 

D.  White,  Esq.  Ecgistrar. 

21.  Professor  Macgregor  to  fJic  lirgistrar. 
Sib, —  University  of  Otago,  7th  January,  1878. 

I  have  ascertained  from  Jfr.  D,  White,  who  called  on  mo  this  morning,  that  you  wrote  me  a 
letter  dated  2  tth  Deeember,  which  1  have  never  received. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  shall  I'eel  much  obliged  if  you  would  send  mc  a  copy  of  that  letter,  and 
I  would  suggest,  on  behalf  of  the  I'rDlessorial  Board,  that  in  the  mcantimo  Mr.  While  bo  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  examination  pending  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  his  claims.  Should  the  Chancellor 
consider  this  a  reasonable  request,  it  will  prevent  what  appears  to  us  a  great  injustice  to  a  very 
deserving  student,  and  give  us  time  to  lay  before  him  our  interpretation  of  Section  XI.,  on  which  the 
whole  matter  turns.  1  have,  &c., 

D.  Macgeeooe, 

The  Eegistrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  Chairman  of  the  Professorial  Board. 

22.  The  Registrar  to  Professor  Macgregor. 

SiE, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  11th  January,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  iustant.  I  enclose  to 
you  herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you  of  2ith  December,  the  original  of  which  must  in  some  way 
have  miscarried  in  the  post.  With  regard  to  Mr.  White,  I  will  lay  your  request  before  the  Chancellor, 
and  acquaint  you  with  his  decision  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
Professor  Macgregor.  Eegistrar. 

23.  The  Segisfrar  to  Professor  Macgregor. 

Sin, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  16th  January,  1878. 

lu  continuation  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  11th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the  Chancellor  to 
state  that,  according  to  your  request,  Mr.  D.  White  m.ay  be  examined  provisionally — that  is,  without 
prejudice  to  any  action  that  the  Senate  may  see  fit  to  take.  I  am  therefore  posting  to-day  to  the  super- 
visor in  Dunedin  examination  papers  for  Mr.  White  in  tlic  subjects  which  he  has  proposed  to  take  up 
— namely,  English,  general  history,  political  economy,  and  mental  science. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskeli, 
Professor  Macgregor.  Eegistrar. 

24.  The  Eegistrar  to  Mr  White. 
Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  16th  January,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yon  that  the  Chancellor  has  agreed  to  permit  you  to  be  examined 
provisionally — that  is,  without  prejudice  to  any  action  which  the  Senate  at  its  approaching  session  may 
take  in  your  ease.  Tour  subjects,  as  intimated  in  your  letter  of  17th  July,  1877,  are  English,  general 
history,  political  economy,  and  mental  science,  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  senior  scholarship. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
D.  White,  Esq.  Eegistrar. 

25.  Professor  Macgregor  to  the  Chancellor. 
Sib, —  University  of  Otago,  19th  February,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour,  on  behalf  of  the  Professorial  Board,  to  submit  to  you  the  following  con- 
siderations in  the  case  of  Mr.  D.  White: — 

When  this  College  was  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University  it  was  distinctly  understood  by 
us,  and  we  think  also  by  the  Senate,  that  our  students  were  at  liberty  to  come  under  the  new  Eegula- 
tions  then  adopted  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  must  be  within  your  recollection  that  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  get  their  right  to  do  otherwise  admitted — their  rii;ht,  that  is,  to  graduate  in  accord- 
ance w  ith  the  conditions  under  which  they  matriculated.  This  coucession  (embodied  in  Section  XI.  of 
EeguUitions,  specifying  terms,  &c.)  we  have  always  regarded  as  a  privilege  which  good  faith  required 
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us  to  insist  upon,  but  which  waH  to  he  taken  advantan;e  of  as  little  an  possiblp.  In  the  prospectus 
publinhc'd  for  the  information  of  our  studontH  the  privilepie  is  thus  announced:  ".Students  of  the 
UnivcrHitv  of  Otajjo  who  inatricnhited  before  the  month  of  April,  1874,  may,  if  they  elect  to  do  so, 
obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  of  tlie  New  Zealand  Univcr«ily  by  fulfilling  iho  conditions  required  by  the 
Otago  Ujiivcrsity  as  they  existed  at  the  date  of  their  matriculation."  \Vc  have  never  entertained  the 
least  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Section  XI.,  and  hitherto  this  view  has  always  regulated 
our  practice. 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  time  the  privilege  in  question  was  conceded  to  us  a  similar  privilege 
was  granted  to  students  elsewhere.  Their  riglit  to  graduate  under  the  old  Kogulations  was  recognized, 
but  it  was  universally  understood,  although  uowliere  distinctly  expressed,  that  they  might  at  any  time 
place  themselves  under  the  iiew  Itegulations  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  several  students 
here  and  elsewhere  placed  themselves  under  the  new  liegulations,  and  tlieir  title  to  do  so  has  never  till 
now  been  questioned. 

The  case  of  Mr.  P.  S.'IIay,  who  matriculated  here  in  1S71,  is  still  more  in  point.  He  did  not  at 
once  come  under  the  new  Kegulations,  because  he  had  already  passed  several  of  his  examinations  before 
affiliation  took  place.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  obtained  liis  degree  he  placed  himself  under  the  new 
]{egulation8,  and  gained  honours  under  these  Regulations.  His  right  to  do  this  has  never  been  questioned 
by  an)'  one. 

Tiiere  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  distinguish  the  case  of  Mr.  White  from  that  of  any  other 
student  who  has  voluntarily  come  in  under  the  new  Regulations.  He  asks  for  no  favour,  he  only  abstains 
from  availing  himself  of  a  jirivilege.  But,  even  if  there  existed  a  well-founded  objection,  it  is  too  late 
now  to  urge  it,  for  Mr.  "Wliite's  status  as  a  student  who  has  passed  two  annual  examinations,  and  has 
thus  completed  two  years'  terms  according  to  the  new  Regulations  of  the  IS'ew  Zealand  University,  has 
already  been  recognized  by  you,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from  examination  any  one  who  possesges 
this  status. 

If  Mr.  White  were  still  under  our  old  Regulations,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
"terms"  or  "annual  examinations." 

If  liis  claim  were  the  reverse  of  what  it  is — if,  having  come  under  the  new  Regulations,  he  claimed 
the  right  of  being  examined  according  to  the  old  standards — you  would  be  bound  to  resist  such  a  claim. 
This,  however,  is  a  contrary  case.  In  order  to  get  rid  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  double  standard, 
we  urged  all  our  students  to  ])lacc  themselves  at  once  under  the  new  Regulations.  Mr.  White  acted 
on  this  advice.  He  has,  by  your  own  admission,  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  these  Regula- 
tions, and  he  uow  offers  himself  for  the  examination  which  these  Regulations  prescribe. 

We  cannot  see  on  what  ground  an  objection  to  his  admission  can  be  based,  especially  as  all  others 
in  a  similar  position  have  been  admitted  without  question. 

We  hope  that,  on  reconsidering  the  case,  you  may  so  far  modify  your  view  as  to  withdraw  your 
objection  to  Mr.  White's  claim.  Should  you,  however,  not  see  your  way  to  take  this  course,  I  am 
instructed  by  the  Board  to  request  that  this  letter,  as  well  as  the  whole  correspondence,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration.  I  have,  <S:c., 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  D.  MACGEEGon, 

of  New  Zealand.  Chairman  of  the  Professorial  Board. 

26.  The  Registrar  to  Professor  Macgregor. 

SiE, —  University  of  IS'ew  Zealand,  Christchurcb,  23rd  February,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  respecting 
the  case  of  Mr.  D.  White,  and  to  state  that  it  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  case.  I  have,  &c., 

AV^.  M.  Maskell, 
Professor  Macgregor.  Registrar. 

27.  Mr.   White  to  the  Eegislrar. 

SiE,—  Dunedin,  13th  May,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  16th  January,  informing  me  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kew  Zealand  University,  Mr.  Tancred,  had  agreed  to  permit  me  to  be  examined 
provisionally — that  is,  without  prejudice  to  any  action  which  the  Senate  might  take  in  the  matter. 

Would  you  please  inform  me  as  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  whether  the  Examiners  were 
satisfied  with  or  reported  on  the  examination-papers,  and  oblige.  I  have,  &e.. 

The  Registrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  D.  White. 

28.  The  Begistrar  to  Mr.   White. 

Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurcb,  16th  May,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant.  I  forwarded 
to  your  address,  a  few  d.ays  ago,  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Senate  at  its  recent 
session.  In  that  copy,  at  pages  20  et  seqq.,  you  will  find  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  your  case,  and  on  page  2i  the  Regulation  made  in  accordance  with  that  report,  and  which 
is  now  part  of  the  University  Regulations.  Tour  examination-papers  were  reported  on  by  the 
Examiners,  and  your  name  appeared  in  the  list  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  of  those 
students  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  first  section  of  the  B.A.  Examination.  I  find,  on  reference  to 
the  letter-book,  that  I  inadvertently  omitted  to  inform  you  of  the  fact  by  letter,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  students.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
D.  White,  Esq.  Registrar. 

29.  Mr.  White  to  the  Registrar. 

SiH,—  Dunedin,  31st  May,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  16th  instant,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand  University.  From  this  last  I  observe 
that  the  Senate  entered  very  completely  into  all  the  circumstauces  of  my  case. 


w  11.—]. 

I  iiiiiloi'Ninnil  tlio  clociniiin  of  llio  Si'nnln  lo  be,  llmt  llio  UcKiilalionn  <li'l  not  providn  for  ndiniRiion 
to  tho  H.A.  cxMiiiiiiiitioii  ill  tlio  wny  in  which  I  iioiii^hl  to  hi'  lulinittcd  :  niid,  further,  tlmt  tlin  .Sciinto 
hi»H  niiuMiddd  tho  Itc'^iiliilioiiH  HO  ni  to  iiicol  tho  caHo  exjilicitly.  Tho  niiicnded  H(>(;iilatiiin  rcadii, 
"Stiidi'iilM  of  th<<  Oliiijo  Uiiivj'rHlty  who  innlri(*iilat<<d  before  iiiriiiiilioii  willi  tlic  New  /i-nland 
UnivoTHity  nmv,  lit  their  option,  l)o  iind  ho  dcciiicd  lo  liiivo  hccii  nintriciilated  HtudoiitH  of  tlio  Now 
Zciihiiul  Uiiivi-rHily,  Ac. — thiK,  I  iircMumc,  han  a  rctroHpfclivo  elfcct,  under  which  my  rfci-nt  cxaininatiou 
will  he  allowed  to  eoiint  an  the  firHt  Hi'ction  of  tho  B  A.  degree,  Now  Zealand  Uiiivemity. 
Thanltin^'  you  for  your  eoniiiiunic-ation,  I  have,  &c., 

Tho  Ke},M«irar,  University  of  Now  Zealand.  D.  White. 

80.  Mr.    Uhi/r  lo  llin  Rcgittrar. 
Sin,—  Duncdin.  2.'th  June,  1878. 

I  hojj;  lo  inform  you  tliat  1  piirpoHO  taking  n|)  tho  compulHory  HubjeetH  of  examination  for  B.A. 

dejjreo   in  Deocmber,  either  as  an  undor;;ra<luate,  or  under  proviiiion  porinitliiif;  teachers  to  present 

thomselveH  ;  this  nolico,  however,  is  subject  to  withdrawal  or  alteration  until  I  rocoivo  your  reply  to  my 

last  communication.  I  have,  &c.,  * 

Tho  Kegistrar,  University  of  Now  Zealand.  D.  White. 

31.  The  Begigtrar  lo  Mr.   White. 

Sir,—  Uuiversily  of  New  Zealand,  Chriatchurch,  2.Slh  June,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tho  25th  instant,  stating  your 
intontion  to  take  up  tho  compulsory  subjects  of  tho  B.A.  examination  in  December  next.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  "  I  have,  Ac, 

W.  M.  Maskeli., 
D.  White,  Esq.  Registrar. 

32.  The  Registrar  to  Mr.   White. 

Sib, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  5th  July,  1878. 

I  omitted,  in  my  letter  of  the  2Sth  ultimo,  to  remind  you  that,  previous  to  your  coming  up  for 
your  tinal  examination,  you  will  have  to  complete  the  terms  of  your  third  year  by  passing  the  annual 
examination  of  the  Otago  University.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 
D.  White,  Esq.  Registrar. 

33.  Mr.   White  to  the  Registrar. 
Sin,—  Dunedin,  29th  July,  1878. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letters  of  2Sth  June  and  5th  July,  but  still  await  a  reply  to  my  com- 
munication of  13th  May,  respecting  the  reading  of  new  Regulation.  Until  acquainted  with  the 
decision  of  the  Chancellor  on  the  matter  referred  to,  I  am  unable  to  proceed  to  any  further  examina- 
tion, for,  if  the  late  examination  be  not  allowed  to  count,  I  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
another  esamiuatiou  iu  the  same  subjects.  I  have,  &c., 

The  Registrar,  University  of  New  Zealand.  D.  White. 

31.  The  Registrar  to  Mr.   Wliite. 

SiH, —  University  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  18th  August,  1878. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  which  only 
reached  me  to-day,  having  been  mis-sent  to  Hokitika. 

I  replied  to  your  letter  of  13tii  May  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  28th  of  June 
informed  you  that  you  were  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  compulsory  section  of  the  examination  in  Decem- 
ber, which  was  tantamount  to  a  statement  that  you  had  passed  the  voluntary  section  in  January  last. 
As,  however,  my  letter  of  16th  May  appears  not  to  have  reached  you,  I  enclose  to  you  herewith  a  copy 
of  it.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  M.  Maskell, 

D.  White,  Esq.  Registrar. 
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New  Zealand  University  and  University  Colleges. 


Title. 


Preamble. 


Bhort  Title. 


Bepealuig  clauee. 


A^liatiou  to  cease. 


A  BILL  INTITULED 

An  Act  to  repeal  Acts  relating  to  tlie  New  Zealand 
University,  "The  Otago  University  Ordinance, 
1869,"  and  "The  Canterbury  College  Ordinance, 
1873,"  ^^^^^  to  reconstitute  the  New  Zealand 
University,  and  to  found  University  Colleges  for 
the  advancement  of  Learning  in  New  Zealand. 

WHEREAS,  under  aud  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  two  Acts,  the 
Short  Titles  whereof  are  respectively  "  The  New  Zealand 
University  Act,  1874,"  and  "  The  New  Zealand  University  Act  1874 
Amendment  Act,  1875,"  the  body  corporate  establislied  by  "  The  New 
Zealand  University  Act,  1870,"  was  reconstituted,  and  declared  to  be 
a  University  consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  a  Vicc-Chancellor,  Eellows, 
and  Graduates,  and  as  such  has  been  incorporated  and  made  a  body 
politic,  with  perpetual  succession,  under  the  name  of  "  The  University 
of  New  Zealand,"  with  power  to  grant  the  several  degrees  of  Bachelor 
aud  Master  in  Arts,  ancl  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Music  :  Aud  whereas  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  did,  by  Letters  Patent, 
dated  the  tweuty-uiuth  day  of  July,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Her  reign, 
grant  a  Royal  Charter  to  the  New  Zealand  University,  declaring  that 
the  degrees  thereafter  to  be  conferred  by  the  said  University  should 
be  recognized  as  academic  distinctions  and  rewards  of  merit,  and  be 
entitled  to  rank,  precedence,  aud  consideration  in  the  United  King- 
dom aud  in  Her  colonies  aud  possessions  throughout  the  world,  as 
fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had  been  granted  by  any  University  of  the 
United  Kingdom :  And  Avhereas  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited 
Acts  have  not  been  found  sufficient  or  satisfactory,  and  it  is  expedient 
to  repeal  the  same,  and  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  New  Zealand 
University,  aud,  for  the  better  advancement  of  learning  among  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  New  Zealand,  to  make  provision 
for  reconstituting  the  New  Zealand  University,  and  also  for  establish- 
ing Colleges  of  the  said  University  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New 
Zealand  in  Parliament  assembled,  aud  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  Short  Title  of  this  Act  is  "  The  New  Zealand  University 
and  University  Colleges  Act,  1879." 

2.  "  TheNew  Zealand  University  Act,  1874,"  "  The  New  Zealand 
University  Act  1874  Aixicndment  Act,  1875,"  "The  New  Zealand 
University  Reserves  Act,  1875 ;"  "  The  Otago  University  Ordinance, 
1869,"  of  the  Otago  Provincial  Legislature;  and  "The  Canterbmy 
College  Ordinance,  1873,"  of  the  Canterbury  Provincial  Legislature, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

3.  Upon  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  all  institutions 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand  shall  cease  to  be  so 
aflB.liated ;  but  all  imdergraduates  or  scholars  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
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■(•oniiiij,'  iii((t  (iju'rnlidii  of  (liiw  Act,  liiivc  tlic  ri'j;lil  to  1<('C|)  Icrms  or 
lioM  s('li(il:irslii|)s  in  siicli  iiisl  iliitioiis  sliall  coMlimic  lo  Iimm- sucli  ii;,'lil. 

4.  I'Voiii  :iM(l  .-li'lcr   till'    coiMiiii^'    inlo    ojit'nit  ion   o|'  this  .Act   tin;  Colloff ■  of  tb« 
Otnf,n)  llnivci-Hity  sluill  he  slylid  "'riic  Otii^'O  Univorsily  Collcf^c,"  uiid  ""'"•""y- 
flic  ('Miilcrliui'v  ("oilci;c  sli.ill   lie  styled    " 'I'Ik-  (';inlerlinry   IJiiiversily 

Coliei;!' ;"  and  iiiiy  other  I'liiversity  (!olIe"^e  hereal'ter  to  be  estahiished 
Of  l)i'oui;hf  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  Ik;  slyhul  "  University 
Col  !<■;;•(',"  with  the  name  of  the  provineial  dislrie!  in  u  liieh  siieli  (,'ollef^(; 
shall  he  sit  nale  prelixed  ;  and  all  sueh  ( 'ollei^es  shall  he  ( 'olh-i^res  ol'  the 
New  Zealand  University. 

5.  All    statutes    and     rej,'ulat  ions    made    by    Mu-    New    Zealand  Saving cxi«iing 
University,  or  by  the  Olaj^o  I'niversily,  or  by  llii!  Canterbury  Collej;<',  i-'iji"'.  *c., 
in  i'oree  at  the  passim^  of  this  Act,  except  such  as  are  r(!pu<^nant  to 

th(>  special  provisions  of  Ibis  Act,  shall,  until  they  be  altered  or 
repealed  hereunder,  remain  in  loret;  us  statutes  and  regulations 
respectively  of  the  New  Zealand  University  as  constituted  by  this  Act, 
and  of  the  Olaii'o  and  CautiM'bury  University  Colle^'es  as  l)roujj;ht 
within  the  provisions  of  the  same;  and  all  rights,  liabilities,  and  eon- 
tracts  existing,  and  all  a(^tions  and  i)roceediug;s  pending,  at  the  time 
of  tluM'oiuing  into  operation  of  this  Act,  of,  by,  or  against  the  New 
Zealand  University,  or  (he  Otago  University,  or  the  Canterbury 
College,  shall,  on  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act,  b(^  vested  in 
and  attach  to,  and  be  enforced,  carried  on,  and  prosecuted  by  or 
against,  respectively,  the  University  as  constituted  by  this  Act,  and 
the  Otago  and  Canterbury  University  Colleges  as  brought  within  the 
provisions  of  th(>  same ;  and  all  ])ersons  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Act,  holding  degrees  in  or  being  Professors  or  mem- 
bers either  of  the  Otago  University  or  of  Canterbury  College,  shall 
tliereupon  be  deemed  to  hold  i-espectively  the  like  degrees  and  pro- 
fessorships, and  to  be  members  with  the  like  grade  or  status  in  the 
University  constituted  by  this  Act  and  the  said  University  Colleges. 

6.  Two  new  Colleges  shall  be  established  and  incorporated  under  New  Colleges  at 
tlie  i)rovisions  of  this  Act,  to  be  called  respectively  "  The  Auckland  ^"JiH„"tor^ 
University  College"  and  "The  Wellington  tlniversity  College." 

7.  The  l);)dies  corporate  as  constituted  by  the  Acts  and  Ordinances  University  to  con- 
hereby  repealed  under  the  respective  names  of  the  University  of  New  sitT'' ota'Ko^nWer- 
Zealand,  the  Otago  University,  and    the  Canterbury  College,  shall,  Bity'and  Canterbury 
any  alteration  made  by  this  Act  in  the  constitution  of  the  said  bodies  finued''by  t'bVnames 
corporate  notwithstanding,  remain  and  be  bodies  politic  and  corporate  of "  The  otago  Uni- 
by  the  respective  names  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  the  Otago  uTh^CaS^W''"'^ 
University  College,  and  the   Canterbury  University  College;  and  all  University CoUege;" 
other  University  Colleges  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established  under  or  p^^^^^d!"  ^' '"""" 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  bodies  politic  and 

corporate,  by  the  names  presci'ibed  in  i\\Q  fourth  section  of  this  Act; 
and  the  aforesaid  University  and  University  Colleges  shall  each,  by 
its  respective  name  herein  prescribed,  have  perpetual  succession  and 
a  common  seal,  and  shall,  by  the  same  name,  sue  and  be  sued,  plead 
and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  in  all  Courts  of  the 
said  colony ;  and  shall  be  capable  in  law  to  take,  piu-chase,  and  hold 
all  goods,  chattels,  and  personal  property  whatsoever,  and  shall  also 
be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  recover,  take,  purchase,  and  hold,  for 
ever,  not  only  such  land,  buildings,  hereditaments,  and  possessions  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  exclusively  used  and  occupied  for  its  imme- 
diate requirements,  but  also  any  other  lauds,  buildings,  hereditaments, 
and  possessions  whatsover  situate  in  the  said  colony  or  elsewhere; 
and  shall  be  capable  in  law  to  grant,  demise,  alienate,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  all  or  any  of  the  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  it ; 
and  also  to  do  all  other  matters  and  things  incidental  or  apjiertaining 
to  a  body  politic. 
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Proporl  ies  to  be 
Tested  in  tho  rocon 
•tiluted  bodio. 


Any  properties,  real  or  personal,  of  which  the  bodies  as  constituted 
under  tlie  Acts  or  Ordinances  here])y  repealed  are  seised  at  the  time  of 
tliis  Act  coming  into  operation,  shall  be  the  properties  of  tlie  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Otago  and  Canter1)ury  University  Colleges  resj)ectively, 
as  constituted  under  this  Act :  Provided,  further,  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  these  bodies  to  alienate,  mortgage,  charge,  or  demisc^any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  which  they  shall  have  become 
seised,  or  to  which  they  may  become  entitled  by  grant,  purchase,  or 
oth(nwise,  unless  under  the  provisions  of  "  The  Canterl)ury  J:]duca- 
tional  Reserves  Sale  and  Leasing  Act,  1876,"  or  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  in  Council  for  the  time  being,  except  by  way  of  lease 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  for  rural  land,  and  sixty 
years  for  building  land,  from  the  time  when  such  lease  shall  be  made ; 
and  on  and  l)y  such  lease  there  shall  be  the  highest  rent  reserved  that 
can  be  reasonably  obtained  for  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments expressed  to  be  thereby  demised  without  fine. 


Of  what  UniTersity 
consUts. 


Constitution  of 
Senate. 


Betirement. 


Vacane 


NEW    ZEALAND    UNIVERSITY. 

8.  The  University  of  New  Zealand  shall  hereafter  consist  of  a 
Chancellor,  a  Vice-Chancellor,  Fellows,  and  Gi'aduates. 

The  persons  who  immediately  befoi'e  the  coming  into  operation  of 
this  Act  were  the  memljers  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  shall,  on 
the  day  apjjointed  under  this  Act  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  re- 
constituted Senate,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Senate,  l)ut  shall,  in 
the  meantime  and  afterwards,  be  eligible  for  appointment  or  election 
as  members  of  the  Senate,  as  the  said  Senate  is  reconstituted  under  this 
Act ;  and  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,  whether  so  appointed 
or  elected  Fellows,  or  not  so  appointed  or  elected,  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  until  their  suc- 
cessors in  those  offices  are  appointed. 

The  graduates  shall  be  the  persons  on  whom  the  University  has 
conferred  or  shall  hereafter  confer  degrees. 

9.  The  governing  body  of  the  University  shall  be  styled  the 
Senate,  and  shall  consist  of  the  Fellows,  of  whom  six  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  three  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Council  of  each  University  College,  and  the  said  Fellows  shall, 
at  their  first  meeting,  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
office  of  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  either  bv  death,  resisrna- 
tion,  or  expiration  of  tenure  or  otherwise,  elect  out  of  tlieir  owTi 
number  a  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  hold 
office  for  such  period  respectively  not  extending  beyond  the  term  of 
their  fellowships  as  the  Senate  shall  previously  fix  and  determine. 

10.  Two  of  the  Fellows  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and 
one  of  the  Fellows  elected  by  each  University  College  Council,  shall 
retu'e  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  beginning  with 
the  vear  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eightv,  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  or  re-election.  The  Senate  at  its 
first  meeting  shall  determine  by  lot  the  order  in  which  the 
FelloAVS  first  ap^iointed  or  elected  shall  retire,  and  all  Fellows 
appointed  or  elected  after  such  meeting  shall  hold  office  for  three 
years,  and  retire  by  tui'n  according  to  seniority,  and  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment  or  re-election  :  Provided  that,  if  any  Fellow  retire  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  fellowship,  the  Fellow  appointed  or 
elected  to  succeed  him  shall  retire  at  the  expiration  of  such  term. 

11.  Any  vacancy  which  shall  occur  in  the  Senate  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
making  a  fresh  appointment  if  the  vacancy  occur  among  the  Fellows 
appointed  by  him,  and  if  the  vacancy  occur  among  the  members 
elected  by  the  Coimcil  of  one  of  the  University  Colleges  it  shall  be 
tilled  up  by  the  Council  of  that  College  making  a  fresh  election. 
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12.  'ril(>  lirsl     election   (if    I'elloWH    llV     I  lie    Council   orciicll  ColIcf'O   Tim.  of  appoinlnwiit 
I      II    J     I  1  i    ii        /'J  ,■  .•     '      1      / 1  •!  1       II      1       1-  min  elivtioni. 

sliiul  t:iKc  |)lae(*  :\i  ilie  lirst  Mieeiiri^  ol  such  Luuncil,  and  all  elect ioiih 
rendered  neeessarv  liy  the  retirement  ol"  l''ell()\vs  on  I  he  Ihirly-Jirxl  day 
of  Deeeiulier  in  eaeli  year  shall  take  place  oti  sonu*  day  in  the  month  ol' 
Novemlx'r  imniediately  prceedinL,'.  'The  first,  appointrncnlH  ol'  I'ellows 
by  l,lw^  (iovernor  in  Council  shall  he  made  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
bo  after  the  passinj,^  of  t  his  Act,  and  all  appoint  merits  rendered  necessary 
by  the  retirement  of  fellows  on  the  Iliirly-Jirsl  day  of  Decemher  in 
each  year  shall  he  made  in  the  said  month  of  Decemher.  l"'ello\vs  may 
be  rc-el(>cfe(l  or  reappointed  in  anticipation  of  their  rctirenient. 

13.  'fhe   Senates  shall    have  the  entire  inanag<'inciit   of  and  the  Stnnto to h«To con- 
suporintendence  over  the  affairs,  concerns,  and  ijropcrtv  of  llu!  IJniver-  i^"', "f "ff*'" o' 
Slty  ;  and  in  all  cases  unprovided  for  in  this  Act   it   shall  he.  lawful  for 

the  Senate  to  act  in  such  manner  as  shall  a|)pear  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  ])urposes  intended  by  the  University. 

The  said  Senate  shall  have  power  to  make  and  alter  any  statutes  rower  to  make  and 
and  rci^-ulations  louchinii,'  the  examination  for  dei^nn's  and  the  granting  'Jt*' «tai"tc».  &«• 
of  tlu'  sam(>,  the  keeping  of  tonus,  the  mode  and  time  of  convening  the 
mot^tings  of  the  Senate,  and  in  general  all  other  matters  whatsoever 
regarding  the  University  not  otherwise  especially  provided  for  by  this 
Act. 

All  such  statutes  and  regulations,  when  approved  and  sanctioned  R«guiationB  to  be 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  shall  be  reduced  into  writing,  and,  the  "<i"«J  K"'"ti°g- 
common  seal  of  the  University  having  boon  affixed  thereto,  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  members  tbon^of  and  all  candidates  for  degrees  to  be 
conf(n-rod  by  the  same :     Provided  always  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Senate  to  impose  on  any  person  any  compulsory  religious  No  religious  tett. 
■examination  or  test. 

The  ])roductiou  of  a  copy  of  any  svich  statutes  and  regulations  Proof  of  reguiatioiu. 
under  the  said  seal  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  autbeuticity  of 
tbe  same  in  all  Courts  of  justice. 

14.  All  questions  which  shall  come  before  tbe   Senate  shall  be  Proceedings  of 
decided  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present,  and  the  Chairman  at  Senate, 
any  such  meeting  shall  have  a  vote,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  a 

second  or  casting  vote.  No  question  shall  be  decided  at  any  meeting 
unless  seven  members  shall  be  present  at  the  time  of  such  decision. 
At  every  meeting  of  the  Senate  the  Chancellor,  or  in  his  absence  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  shall  preside  as  Chairman,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both, 
a  Chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the  members  present  or  the  major  part 
-of  them. 

15.  The  Senate  shall  have  full  poAver  from  time  to  time  to  appoint,  Senate  to  have  power 
and  as  they  shall  see  occasion  to  remove,  all  Examiners,  officers,  and  moTe^Eiaminer7"&c. 
servants  of  the  said  University  :     Provided  that  such  power  may  be 

delegated  to  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  by  resolution  of  the 
Senate  subject  to  or  without  restriction,  and  such  delegation  may  in 
like  manner  be  revoked. 

16.  The  seal  of  the  University  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  Chan-  Chancellor  to  be 
cellor,  and  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any  document  except  by  order  of  the 

Senate. 

17.  The  Senate  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  year  in  the  Meetings  of  Senate. 
University  College  Bu.i]dings  in  the  City  of  Dunedin,  at  such  time  as 

shall  be  determined  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  meeting,  and  any  member 

who  shall  be  absent  from  all  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  for  a  whole 

year  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate.     The  Governor  in 

Council  shall  determine  the  time  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Senate 

as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  election  of  Fellows  by  the  ^'"^^  meeting. 

Councils  of  the  University  Colleges. 

18.  Once  at  least  in  every  year  the  Senate  shall  cause  to  be  held  Examinations  for 
an  examination  of  candidates  for  degrees  ;  and  on  every  such  examina-    ^^"^*°^' 

tion  the  candidates  shall  be  examined  by  Examiners  appointed  for 
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Power  to  confer 
degroos. 


Ad  eundem  degrrea. 


Powop  to  grant 
certificates  of 
profiiicncy. 


Examination  Com- 
mittee. 


Fees  to  be  carried  to 
General  Fee  Fund. 


Viaitor. 


College  Professors  to 
be  University 
Professors. 


the  purpose  by  the  Senate ;  and  on  every  such  examination  the  can- 
didates .shall  bo  examined  in  as  many  brantjhcs  of  knowledge  as  the 
Senate  shall  consider  the  most  fitting  subjects  of  such  examination. 

19.  The  said  Stmate,  and  no  other  body  in  the  colony,  shall  have 
power,  after  examination,  to  eonfer  the  several  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  in  Arts,  and  liachelor  and  Doctor  in  Law,  [Medicine,  and 
Music  ;  and  such  reasonable  fees  shall  be  charged  for  the  degrees  so 
conferred  as  tlu^  Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  the  Senate 
shall  have  power  to  confer  each  of  the  said  degrees  as  an  ad  eundem 
degree. 

20.  The  Senat(>  shall  have  ])ower,  after  examination,  to  grant 
cei'tilicates  of  proficiency  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  Senate 
shall  from  time  to  time  by  statute  or  regulation  made  in  that  behalf 
determine.  And,  in  addition  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
degrees,  the  Senate  may  cause  from  time  to  time  to  be  held  examina- 
tions of  persons  who  shall  liave  prosecuted  the  study  of  such  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  who  shall  be  candidates  for  such  certificates  of 
jiroficiency  as  aforesaid  ;  and  on  every  such  examination  the  can- 
didates shall  be  examined  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  said  Senate  ; 
and  every  sueh  candidate  as  shall  be  declared  by  the  Examiners  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  certificate  shall  receive  from  the  Chancellor, 
or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chancellor,  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of 
the  Universitv  ;  nw\  such  reasonable  fees  shall  be  charsced  for  such 
certificates  as  the  Senate  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

21.  In  every  year  the  reports  of  all  Examiners  of  candidates  for 
degrees,  scholarships,  matriculation,  and  certificates  of  proficiency 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  each  examination,  be  considered  by  an 
Examination  Committee  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  as  Chaimian  and 
of  as  many  of  the  Examiners  for  the  year  as  there  shall  be  University 
Colleges,  one  such  Examiner  being  elected  by  the  Professorial  Board 
of  each  College,  and  according  to  the  finding  of  such  Committee  the 
names  of  successful  candidates  shall  be  aunf)unced  by  the  Chancellor. 

22.  All  University  fees  shall  be  carried  to  one  General  Fee  Fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  said  University,  and  shall  be 
accouiited  for  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  said  University. 

23.  The  Minister  of  Education  for  the  time  being  shall  be  the 
Visitor  of  the  said  University  and  of  all  its  University  Colleges, 
and  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  do  all  those  things  which 
pertain  to  Visitors  as  often  as  to  him  shall  seem  meet. 

24.  The  persons  who  are  Professors  at  the  time  of  this  Act 
coming  into  operation  in  the  Otago  University  and  in  the  Canterbuiy 
College,  and  all  per.sous  hereafter  to  be  appointed  Professors  in  the 
University  Colleges  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
Professors  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
apjioiutment  as  Examiners  of  the  University,  but  not  necessarily  to 
the  exclusion  of  Lectm'ers  in  the  Colleges,  or  other  persons  for  the  time 
being  residing  within  the  colony. 


Lands  described  in 
Scbcdules,  bow  to  be 
dealt  with. 


APPLICATION   OF   ENDOWMENTS. 

25.  TThcrcas  it  is  expedient  to  determine  the  application  of  the 
lauds  referred  to  in  section  seviii  of  "  The  University  Endowment  Act, 
1868 :"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the  land  described  in  Schedule  A 
to  this  Act  shall  remain  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  University  of 
Otago,  hereinafter  to  be  called  the  Otago  University  College ;  and  that 
the  land  described  in  Schedide  B  to  this  Act  shall,  on  the  coming  into 
operatioTi  of  this  Act,  vest  in  the  Council  of  the  Canterbury  University 
College  ;  and  that  the  laud  described  in  Schedidc  C  hereto  shall, 
until  the  Council  of  the  Aixckland  Universitv  Collesre  is  established, 
be  managed  and  administered  under  "The  University  Endowments 
Act,  1868,"  as   endowments  for  the  Auckland  University  College,. 
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iind  Iliii-cMriiT  slmll  vest  in  llic  sjiid  Coiiiicil;  anil  lliat-  the  Mocks 
of  land  (l(s(  rihc'd  in  ScIhmIuIo  I)  Iicrolo  shall  hp  muniif^cfl  and 
adniinislcrcd  under  tin-  said  lasl-nicMiidiu'd  Act,  i'lH'  tin-  |ir(tiii<iti()H 
of  liii^'licr  ('ducat  inn  in  tlic  |Mi)vincial  districts  in  wiiicii  I  licy  arc  nv 
N|»(>clivcly  situate  ;  and  that  tiic  Mock  of  land  in  llic  i'ro\incial  District 
(d'  Wcllini^lon,  referred  to  in  Sclicdule  1'^  iicrclo,  sli;dl  l)e  dclincd  hy 
I'roidaniation  Iiv  tliedovcrnor  as  soon  as  cniivenicntly  may  he  al'tf-r  the 
passin;^'  id'  this  Act.  and  shall  thereupon  I)c  deenu'd  to  have  heeii 
reserved  under  "The  University  llndounicid  Act,  IHOH,"  and  shall, 
until  tlie  Council  of  the  M'tdliiii-lon  Tiiivei'sity  Colle;,'e  is  estahlislied, 
he  in!inau;ed  and  adininislerod  under  the  said  last-mentinnod  Act,  as 
an  endowment  for  the  AVellinsi;ton  University  College,  and  thereafter 
shall  vest  in  the  said  Council. 

AI'l'llOIMUATlON    CL.VUSF.S. 

26.  'I'lie  Colonial  TreasuriH-  shall  every  year  pay  out  of  the  con-  Colonial  irfMurer 
solidated  revenue  the  un(l(>r-nu«nti()n(>d  sums: —  '°  pny £3,ooo per 

(1.)  I  liree  thousand  pounds  as  a  iimd  lor  niaintaniing-  the  said  iug Uniyereity, &c. 
University,  and  towards  defraying  the  several  stipends 
which  may  he  appointed  to  he  paid  to  the  several 
Examiners,  ofTieers,  and  servants  to  he  appointed  hy  such 
University,  and  towards  [)aying;  the  expenses  of  such 
scholarships,  prizes,  and  exhihitious  as  shall  be  awarded 
for  the  encouragement  of  matriculated  members  of  such 
University,  and  towards  discharging  all  necessary  charges 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  University  : 

(2.)  Pour  thousand  pounds  for  jnaintainiug  the  Auckland 
University  College,  and  four  thousand  pounds  for  uuiin- 
taining  the  Wellington  University  College,  and  towards 
defraying  the  several  stipends  which  may  be  appointed  to  be 
paid  to  the  several  Professors,  Examiners,  and  servants  to 
be  appointed  by  such  College  respectively,  and  towards  pay- 
ing tlic  expenses  of  such  scholarships,  prizes,  and  exhi- 
bitions as  shall  be  awarded  for  the  encouragement  of 
matriculated  students  of  such  Colleges,  and  towards 
dischare-ino"  all  neeessarv  charsres  connected  Avith  the 
management  of  the  respective  Colleges  :  Provided  always 
that  these  grants  shall  in  each  case  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  income  derived  bv  these  Colles:es  from  the 
University  endowments  of  Crown  lands  Avithin  the 
respective  provincial  districts,  and  shall  cease  altogether 
when  sucl^  inci'me  in  each  district  shall  reach  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

27.  The  Colonial  Treasurer   shall   pay   out  of  the  consolidated  Erection  of  building* 
reveniie  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  the  erection  bv  tS"""^'"-' -^';^^*°'J, 
the   Government   of  two    University    Colkges — one   in   the    City    of  and  '^  The  Weiimg- 
Auckland  or  its  suburbs  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  five  ton  University 
hundred  pounds,  and  another  in  Wellington  or  its  su.burbs  at  a  cost 

not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  such  sums  to 
be  expended  by  the  Government  after  consultation  as  regards  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  buildings  of  each  College  with  a  Commission  to 
be  composed  of  two  members  of  the  Senate  and  two  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  concerned ;  the  two  members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  the  two  members  of  the 
Council  to  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGES. 

28.  Every  Universitv  College   coming    under  the  provisions  of  of  what  University 
this  Act  shall  consist  of  the  menibers  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  '^""^e^*  consist. 
the  members  of  its  Professorial  Board,  the  graduates  of  the  University 

on  the  books  of  the  College,  and  the  matriculated  students. 
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UniTeraitj  College 
CouDcila  conetitutcd. 


AdmieHioii  of  an  ad 
e-undem  graduate  to 
memborabip  of  a 
College. 


Tenure  of  office  and 
retiromentB. 


Vaeaneiea. 


Conduct  of  election, 
by  electoral  bodies 
Colleges. 


Otago  University 
Council  and  Canter- 
bury College  Board 
of  Governors  to  be 
succeeded  by  new 
Councils. 


29.  There  shall  be  one  governing  body  of  each  University 
Collcgo,  to  be  styled  the  Council  of  siicli  University  College,  and  such 
Council  sliall  consist  of  twelve  members,  to  b(!  appointed  as  follows  : — 

Four  members  to  lie  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council ; 

Pour  nu>mb(M\s  to  be  elected  by  the  Professorial  Board  of  each 
College ;  and 

Pour  meml)ers  to  be  elected  by  the  graduates  of  the  New  Zea.land 
University  on  tlie  books  of  the  College  as  soon  as  there 
are  twenty  such  graduates  by  examination.  J}ut  until 
such  number  is  reached  this  last-mentioned  group  of  four 
membci's  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
and  when  there  are  thirty  such  graduates,  then  ad  eimdem 
graduates  on  the  books  of  the  College  shall  participate  in 
the  election. 

30.  Any  graduate  of  the  University,  whether  admitted  by 
examination  or  (id  cundem  gradum,  may,  on  payment  of  such  reasonable 
fee  or  lees  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council  of  the  College,  put  and 
keep  his  name  on  the  books  of  such  College,  provided  that  he  satisfy 
the  said  Council  that  his  place  of  residence  is  such  as  not  to  render  it 
more  fitting  that  be  sliould  put  his  name  on  the  books  of  some  other 
College ;  and  i)rovided  also  that  no  graduate  shall  put  or  keep  his 
name  on  the  books  of  more  than  one  University  College  at  the  same 
time. 

31.  The  ordinary  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  College  Coun- 
cils shall  be  four  years,  but  one  of  each  group  of  four  members  shall 
retire  on  the  Ihirtij -first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  beginning  with 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  and,  mutatLs  mutandis, 
the  order  of  retirement  of  members  of  College  Councils  shall  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  order  of  rotu'ement  of  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  retiring  members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment or  re-election. 

32.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Councils  of  the  University 
Colleges  shall  be  filled  up  by  appointment  of  the  Governor  in  Council, 
or  by  election  by  the  Professorial  Board  or  graduates,  according  to  the 
group  in  Avbich  the  vacancy  has  occuiTed ;  each  new  member  to  hold 
office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  Avhich  his  predecessor  was 
nominated  or  elected. 

33.  The  Council  of  each  College  shall  conduct  the  election  of 
the  Pcllows  whom  it  shall  return  to  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall,  wdthout  delay,  report  every  such 
election  to  the  Governor ;  and  the  said  Council  shall  also  conduct  the 
election  by  graduates  of  persons  to  be  members  of  the  said  Council, 
and  shall  receive  votes  from  absent  graduates  by  means  of  voting 
papers ;  and  the  Professorial  Board  of  each  College  shall  conduct  the 
elections  of  the  persons  whom  it  shall  elect  to  be  members  of  the 
College  Council. 

34.  The  existing  Council  of  the  University  of  Otago  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College  shall,  anything  in  any 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  continue  to  hold  office  until  the 
respective  Councils  of  the  Otago  and  Canter])ury  University  Colleges 
proposed  to  be  established  under  this  Act  shall  respectively  hold  their 
first  meetings,  and  then  the  aforesaid  Council  of  the  University  of 
Otago  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canterbury  College  shall  cease 
to  exist.  All  institutions  managed  by  the  said  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Otago,  or  by  the  said  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canterbury 
College,  shall  still  be  managed  by  them  respectively,  and  when  they 
shall  cease  to  exist,  then  by  their  successors,  who  shall  have  power  to 
establish,  under  I'cgulations  of  their  own,  in  the  case  of  each  such 
institution,  a  Board  of  advice,  consisting  partly  of  members  of  the 
Council,  and  partly  of  other  experienced  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council. 
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35.  Tlif  Council  of  cvory  University  Collrt^c  shall  meet  at  IcaHt  Meeting,  of  Couaei). 
once  it)  every  month  at  sueli   time  :iti(l  place  as  sliall  he  (letermincd  hy 

the  Council;   the  (iovernur  in  Couni-il   to  (h'termine  the  time  and  place 

for  the  first  meetini;.     Sp«'cial  me«'tin^s  nmy  Ix-  called  at  any  time  by  vint  metimg. 

the  Chairman  or  hy  any  two  memhers  of  the  Coimeil,  one  day's  notice 

ot  the  intention  to  hold  such  special  meetini;  heini;  sent  to  overv  mem-  8p«ei«l  ni<*»inp. 

ber  of  the  Council;  and  any  member  who  shall  fail  to  attend  for  a 

period  of  tluH'e  consecutive  months  shall  cease  to  he  a  member  of  such  Forfeiture  of  •«it. 

Council,  and  his  seat  shall  l)e  liiled  up  as  is  provided  for  lillin^  up 

vacancies. 

36.  Every  Council  of  a  T'niveiNity  Coll(>i,'e  shall  elect  out  of  its  Ki«t ion  of  Chair- 
own  body  a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  ^^ 'f  c^i^e'^'^' 
oflBice  for  such  |)eriod  not  exceedini;  the  term  of  bis  membership  of  the  CountU. 
Council  as  the  Council  shall  have  i)reviously  determined. 

37.  The   Councils   of  the    University    CoUcijes    proposed    to    be  Counai.  of  Auckland 
founded  at  Auckland  and  AVellington  shall,  until  their  Professorial  u„''.,^eni"irTueg«.. 
Eoanls    shall    be    constituted,    be    limited    to   eitrht    momlx'rs,    to  be 

nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  such  membei*s  to  be  appointed 
simultaneously  with  members  of  the  Councils  of  the  Otairo  and  Canter- 
bury  University  Collei;es. 

38.  The  quorum  of  all  University  College  Councils  shall  be  six;  Quorum  fixed, 
but   so   long    as    the    Councils    of    the    Auckland    and   Wellington 
University  Colleges  shall  consist  of  only   eight  membei*s  each  their 
quorum  shall  be  four. 

39.  All   questions   which    shall    come    before    any   University  Proceedings  of 
College  Council  shall  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  members  present,  *^''"°'^'^- 
and  at  any  such  meetiusr  the   Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Vice-Chairman,  shall  preside,  and  shall  have  a  vote,  and 

in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  a  second  or  casting  vote ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  both  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  a  Chairman  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  membei-s  present,  but  shall  not  have  a  second  or  casting 
vote. 

40.  The  Council  shall  have  full  power  to  appoint  all  Professors,  CouncU  to  appoint 
and  also  to  appoint,   and  as  they  shall  see  occasion  to  remove,  all  ^'°^**^"- 
Examiners,  officers,  and  servants  of  the  University  Colleges ;  but  no 

new  Chair  shall  be  established  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  :  Provided  that,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Council,  the  Visitor  shall  be  appealed  to,  and  his 
decision  shall  be  final. 

41.  Every  Professor  who  is  or  shall  become  a  Professor  of  the  Tenure  of  office  of 
University  under  this  Act  shall  hold  his  office  in  the  University  and  in  ^'^^^^"• 

his  College  qiiamdiu  se  bene  gesserit :  Pro^-ided  that  the  CouncO.  of 
the  College  to  which  he  is  attached  may  make  arrangements  for  his 
retiring  upon  an  allowance  in  case  of  advanced  age,  infii-mity,  or  other 
incapacity. 

42.  The  seal  of  each  University  College  shall  be  intrusted  to  its  Custody  of  aeai. 
ChaiiTuan,  and  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any  document  except  by  order 

of  the  Council. 

43.  The  election  of  members  of  the  University  College  Councils  Time  of  appointment 
bv  the  Professorial  Boards,  and  bv  srraduates  when  entitled  to  elect,  f""^  ^^f^°  of  mem- 

1*     n         1  1  .  1  1  *>    -N>  1  .  ^^'^  ^^  College 

shall  take  place  in  the  month  ot  Jsovember  m  every  year,  and  the  Cs-incas. 
appointment  of  members  by  the  Governor  in  Council  shall  be  made  in 
the  month  of  December  in  every  year,  and  the  members  retu'iug  bv 
lot  or  rotation  shall  retire  on  the  thirty -first  day  of  December,  and 
those  persons  apppointed  or  elected  to  be  their  successors  shall  take 
office  on  the  first  day  of  January  then  next  ensuing:  Privided  that 
the  fii-st  election  by  the  Professorial  Board  may  take  place  at  any 
time  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  its  being  first  constituted,  but 
that  members  elected  at  such  extraordinary  election  shall  take  office 
at  once,  and  for  all  purposes  of  rotation  and  seniority  shall  be  deemed 
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to  have  taken  oflice  upon  tho  first  day  of  that  month  of  January  Avhich 
shall  he  iKiarcst  to  the  date  of  their  clectifjn,  wliether  liefore  or  after  it. 

44.  In  each  University  CoUejje  there  shall  be  a  Professorial 
Board,  consisting  of  all  the  Professors  of  that  College  and  of  such 
Lecturers,  not  exceedini;-  one-third  of  tlie  number  of  Professors,  as  the 
Council  of  the  College  shall  a])point  to  Ijc  members  of  such  Board,  and 
the  Governor  in  Council  sliall  convene  the  first  meeting  of  each  of  the 
Professorial  Boiinls  of  the  Otaiio  and  Canterburv  University  Colleges 
within  on(>  montli  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  shall  also  convene 
the  first  meeting  of  the  respective  Professorial  Boards  of  the  Auckland 
and  Wellington  University  Colleges  within  one  month  of  the  time  at 
whicli  there  shall  first  be,  in  the  case  of  (^ach  College,  four  Professors 
of  the  College  i)repared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  assigned  to  their 
Chairs;  and  each  Professorial  Board  shall  liave  power  to  make  regula- 
tions as  to  the  time  and  place  of  all  its  meetings  after  the  first. 

45.  In  addition  to  the  special  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  on 
Professorial  Boards  the  following  general  powers  shall  attach  to  every 
Professorial  Board  : — 

(1.)  To  deal  Avith  questions  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the 
students,  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  College 
Council : 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  fix  the  course  of 
study  and  the  days  and  hours  of  lectures  and  (examinations, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  the  students  ; 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  prescribe  the 
subjects  of  examination  for  prizes,  scholarship's,  and  otlier 
College  distinctions  or  awards  : 

Subject  to  the  apj'roval  of  the  Council,  to  make  regulations 
for  the  management  of  the  College  library. 
To  give,  through  the  College  Registrar,  such  instructions  as 
m;iy  be  necessary  to  the  porter  or  other  College  sen'ants. 
To  furnish  to  the  Council  such  information  as  the  Council 
may  require  or  the  Board  may  deem  necessary ;  and  also 
to  offer  such  suggestions  for  the  eonsidei'ation  of  the  Coun- 
cil as  the  Board  mav  think  advisable. 
Each  Professorial  Board  to  elect  one  of  themselves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  to  hold  oflice  for  one  year,  and  to  have  an  original  as  well  as  a 
casting  vote,  and  to  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

46.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  each  of 
the  said  University  Colleges,  in  addition  to  their  stipends,  to  receive 
from  the  students  in  the  said  Colleges  sucli  reasonable  fees  for 
attendance  on  their  lectures  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  the  College  ;  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Registrar 
of  such  College  to  collect  the  fees  and  pay  them  over  to  the  Professors 
and  Lecturers  entitled  to  to  the  same. 

47.  All  the  University  Colleges  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  every  year,  before  the  thirty-Jirst  day  of  March,  report 
their  proceedings  of  the  previous  year  ending  the  thirtii-first  day  of 
December  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  shall,  before  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  submit  these  rejiorts,  together  with  such  remarks 
as  he  may  wish  to  make  thereon,  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  repoi-t  upon  the  condition  and  pi'ogress 
of  the  University  during  the  same  period ;  and  a  copy  of  all  such 
reports  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  one 
month  after  the  same  shall  be  received  if  Parliament  be  then  sittin 
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I'noviNciAi.  DisTiiicT  OF  Otaoo. 

Am.  tlial  parcel  of  Inml  coiilniiiiiii;  ton  tlidUHand  (lil,(H)0)  acrpH,  more  ur  Ichh,  homiilod 
townnls  the  Nnrtli  niul  Ntirlli-wcHi  l)y  llii«  I[r(li;<lio|ic  Strrani;  towanlH  llic  WcmI  hy 
tlic  wcBlcrii  iKumdaricH  (if  S4'c(i(>im  nuiiihrrcil  HI  mid  '.iH,  Hlock  I.,  I^'on-H)  Hill  DiBlrict. 
1431  liidvH,  anil  HMMi  litikH  rrHpcctivcly  ;  t<iwui<U  tin-  Soiitli  liy  tlu>  'I'ilipiia  Hircarii  ;  and 
(in  tlic  Ka»t  b_v  a  Htraij^lit  lino  parallil  to  (In-  iirodiii-tiini  of  llio  line  dividini;  tl"'  Mabel 
DiHtrict  from  tlio  Lotliiuii  ninliicl  tliroii;,'li  I'lMily  Hill,  and  diiifaiit  from  tlial  line  lOOO 
links  to  (lie  eastward  tliirrof.  JCxeepl  so  niui'li  of  llie  parcel  of  land  herein  dcHcribcd 
•a  is  occupied  bv  ]niblie  roailN,  and  except  tl)(>  reserve  lyin(;  between  tlio  Seetioni* 
iiuniborpd  oO  aiul  HI  of  Block  I,  in  tlie  itaid  Forest  Hill  DiBtricl,  and  adjoining  the 
Hedgehope  Stream.  ♦ 

SCHEDULE  H. 

PnOVTNCIil.  DlSTHICT  OF  Cantkhbcrt. 

Alt,  that-  jiarcel  of  land  oontaininj;  by  admeasurement  one  thousand  five  hundred  (1,.'JOO) 
acres,  moro  or  less,  situated  in  tiic  Ashburtoti  Uiatrict,  bounded  on  the  South-west  by 
the  road  forming  the  north-east  boundary  of  Section  239!)l  ;  on  the  Eastward  by  the 
road  leadinix  northerly  from  Section  2582  ;  on  the  North-east  by  a  line  [)arallel  to  and 
eit;ht\'-cight  chains  distant  from  the  south-west  boundary  ;  and  on  the  North-west  by  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  aforesaid  road,  to  include  the  above  quantity. 


Solimlulw. 


•     SCHEDULE  C. 

Provincial  District  of  Auckland. 

All  that  parcel  of  land  containing  ten  thousand  (10,000)  acres,  more  or  less,  being 
AUotnienv  number  tour  hundred  and  sixty-three  (HV-i)  in  the  Parish  of  Taupiri,  anil 
bounded  towards  the  North  by  Allotments  Nos.  HOC,  ;JS15,  HOi,  393,  392,  391,  390,  by  a 
road,  and  by  a  line  to  the  north-western  angle  of  Allotment  No.  182  ;  towards  the  East. 
North-east,  and  South-east  by  Allotments  Nos.  182,  183,  and  184,  by  a  road,  by  Allot- 
ments Nos.  191!.  196a,  by  a  road,  by  Allotments  Nos.  191,  189,  and  188,  by  a  road,  by 
Allotment  No.  lO-i,  by  the  Mangawarra  Eiver,  by  Allotments  Nos.  4.51,  150,  by  a  line  to 
the  continuation  of  the  road  forming  the  eastern  bound.iry  of  Allotment  No.  455,  bv  the 
said  road,  and  Allotment  No.  455  aforesaid  ;  towards  the  South  by  a  Hue  from  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  said  Allotment  No.  455  to  the  road  forming  the  north-western 
boundary  of  Allotment  No.  445,  by  that  road,  and  by  Allotments  Nos.  66,  64,  and  63  ; 
and  towards  the  "West  by  Allotments  Nos.  62,  61,  60,  59,  58,  57,  by  the  abutment  of  a  road, 
by  Allotments  Nos.  56,  55,  54,  and  53,  by  a  road  by  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Hakanoa. 
by  a  line  to  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Allotment  No.  4,  by  the  said  Allotment  No.  4  and 
Allotment  No.  5,  by  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Kimihia,  and  by  a  line  to 
the  south-western  angle  of  Allotment  No.  396,  the  commencing  point. 

Subject  nevertheless  to  such  roads  as  may  be  at  any  time  required  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  As  the  same  is  more  particularly  delineated  upon  the  plan  numbered  one, 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  for  Crown  Lands,  and  deposited  in  the 
Secretary  for  Crown  Lands'  Office. 

All  that  parcel  of  laud  containing  ten  thousand  (10,000)  acres,  more  or  less,  being 
Allotment  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  (174)  in  the  Parish  of  Karamu,  and 
bounded  towards  the  North-east  by  .Allotment  No.  54,  the  abutment  of  a  road,  and  bv 
Allotment  No.  55 ;  towards  the  North-west  by  Allotment  No.  55  aforesaid,  and  Allotments 
Nos.  56  and  57  :  towards  the  North  and  again  towards  the  North-east  by  Allotments 
Nos.  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64.  65,  66,  and  67  ;  again  towards  the  North-west  and  North  by 
a  road  ;  towards  the  East  by  a  line  about  2730  links,  br  Allotment  No.  196  (170x),  about 
4250  and  6505  links,  and  by  a  line  in  continuation  of  the  south-western  boundarv 
thereof  to  the  north-western  boundary  of  Allotment  No.  197  (172n);  towards  the  South- 
east and  South  by  the  said  Allotment  No.  197  (172n),  by  Allotment  No.  89  and  the 
abutment  of  a  road,  by  Allotments  Nos.  80,  84,  and  the  abutment  of  a  road,  and  by 
Allotment  No.  75;  again  towards  the  East  by  Allotment  No.  75  aforesaid;  again  towards 
the  North-east  and  North  by  a  road,  and  by  Allotment  No.  126;  again  towards  the  South- 
east by  the  Kauiwhauiwha  Eiver  to  the  western  angle  of  Allotment  No.  273  ;  thence 
towards  the  South  and  South-west  by  a  road  ;  towards  the  West,  South-west,  and  again 
towards  the  West  by  lines  and  the  Mangaoraka  River ;  and  again  towards  the  North- 
west by  a  line  to  the  western  angle  of  Allotment  No.  54,  the  commencing  point. 

Excepting  from  the  above-described  land  the  allotment  containing  10  acres  awarded 
to  Hamiora  Ngarope. 

Subject  nevertheless  to  such  roads  as  may  be  at  any  time  required  for  the  use  of 
tie  public.  As  the  same  is  more  particularly  delineated  upon  the  plan  numbered  two, 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  for  Crown  Lands,  and  deposited  in  the 
Secretary  for  Crown  Lands'  Office. 
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All  that  parcel  of  land  fontaiiiinf^  ton  thouoaiul  (10,000)  acreB  inoro  or  Icks,  beiiift 
Allotment  number  two  liuudrcd  and  forty-fivo  (2i5)  in  the  Pari«li  of  Waimana,  and 
bounded  towards  the  Nortli,  North-west,  and  Soiilli-west  by  the  Town  of  Wiiakataae  ; 
nsaiii  towards  the  North-west  by  high-water  mark  on  the  sea  nlioro ;  towarda  \]n;  North- 
east by  hiKh-water  mark  on  the  sea  siioro  ;  and  by  Allotment  No.  21-(i,  95S  iiuka,  30ly 
linkB,  2104  links  !)7i)l  links,  and  lUi21  links;  lowardn  tlie  Kast  by  Allotment  No.  217, 
3J!)0  links  ;  again  towards  the  North  by  the  said  Allotment  No.  217,  and  Allotment  No. 
24S,  15S0  links  and  17-10  links  re>'pceti\'ely  ;  ajj.tin  towards  tlie  Kast  and  North  by  high- 
water  mark  on  tlie  shore  of  Ohiwa  Harbour,  and  by  Allotment  No.  130,  13S0  links  and 
1770  links  ;  again  towards  the  East  bj-  a  road ;  towards  the  South  by  a  line  from  a  jjoint 
on  the  said  road  to  the  north-eiistern  angle  of  Allotment  No.  C(S,  and  by  the  said  Allotment 
No.  OS  ;  and  towards  the  Wef-t  by  a  road. 

Sulijcct  nevertheless  to  sucli  roads  as  may  be  at  any  time  required  for  the  use  of 
the  ])ublie.  As  the  same  is  more  ])artieularly  delineated  upon  the  plan  numbered  three, 
autiieiitieated  by  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  for  Crown  Land.i,  and  deposited  in  the 
Secretary  for  Crown  Lands'  Ofiice. 

All  that  piece  or  parcfl  of  land  containing  by  admeasurement  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  (351)  acres,  more  or  less, being  Allotment  number  seven  (7)  and  northern  portion 
of  Allotment  number  five  (5),  in  the  Parish  of  Ararimu,  in  the  Coimfy  of  Eden,  bounded 
on  the  North-east  by  a  road  3189  linksi,  2283  links,  and^2i)50  links;'  on  the  South  by 
other  jjortion  of  Allotment  No.  5,  3.500  links,  and  lG2.j  links,  and  by  Allotment  No.  U, 
900  links,  and  5550  links ;  on  the  South-west  by  a  rood  200  links,  339  links,  230  links, 
518  links,  305  links,  119  links,  971  links,  299  links,  179  links,  202  links,  and  260  links  ; 
and  on  the  North-west  by  Allotment  No.  S,  7875  links. 


*  SCHEDULE  D. 

Peotdtciai.  Disteict  of  AVestlakd. 

All  that  parcel  of  land  containing  five  (5)  acres,  more  or  less,  situate  in  the  Township 
of  Hokitika  South,  Reserve  No.  272  (in  red),  commencing  at  a  point  on  South  Koad 
seven  chains  south  of  the  intersection  of  Pine  Creek  w  ith  the  said  road ;  thence  south- 
easterly at  a  right  angle  a  distance  of  ten  chains  to  Keserve  No.  25  (in  red)  ;  thence 
south-westerly,  along  the  boundary  of  the  said  Reserve,  a  distance  of  five  chains;  thence 
north-westerly,  at  a  right  angle,  a  distance  of-  ten  ch'avs  to  the  South  Boad ;  and  north- 
easterly along  the  said  road  to  the  commencing  point. 

All  that  parc;^!  of  l#nd  containing  five  (5)  acres,  more  or  less,  situate  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Hokitika  South,  Reserve  No.  272  (in  red),  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  south- 
ea.<iteru  boundary  of  Keserve  No.  25  (in  red),  the  same  being  three  chains  distant  from  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  Reserve  No.  20  (in  red)  ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  to  Keserve  No. 
25  (in  red),  a  distance  of  ten  chains  ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  a  distance  of  five  chains  ; 
thence  at  a  right  ansjle  a  distance  of  ten  chains  to  Reserve  No.  25  (in  red),  and  along 
the  boundary  of  the  said  Reserve  a  distance  of  five  chains  to  the  commencing  point. 

All  that  parcel  of  land  containing  five  (5)  acres,  more  or  less,  situate  in  the  Town 
of  Greymouth,  bounded  on  the  northward  by  University  Street ;  on  the  eastward  b)' 
Beserve  No.  21  (in  red)  ;  on  the  southward  by  High  Street  and  Collingwood  Street; 
a«id  on  the  westward  by  the  Waterwalk. 

All  that  parcel  of  land  containing  five  (5)  acres,  more  or  less,  situate  in  the  Town 
of  Greymouth,  bounded  on  the  -northward  by  Nelson  Street ;  on  the  eastward  by 
Caledonian  Square  ;  on  the  southward  by  Chesterfield  Street ;  and  on  the  westward  by 
Shakespeare  Street. 

All  that  parcef  of  land  containing  five  (5)  acres,  more  or  less,  situate  in  the  Town 
of  Okarito,  bounded  on  the  northward  by  Prince  Street ;  on  the  eastward  by  the  town 
boundary  ;  on  the  southward  by  Albert  Street ;  and  on  the  westward  by  Alexandra 
Street. 

All  that  parcel  of  laud  containing  , five  (5)  acres,  more  or  less,  situate  in  the  Town 
of  Okarito,  bounded  on  the  northwanl  by  Prince  Street ;  on  the  eastward  by  Alexandra 
Street;  on  the  southward  by  Albert  Street  for  a  distance  of  five  chains;  and  on  the 
westward  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  last-mentioned  boundary  of  Prince  Street. 

Phothjciax  District  of  Tahanaki. 

All  that  parcel"  of  land  containing  by  admeasurement  ten  thousand  (10,000)  acres, 
more  or  less,  situate  in  the  Carlyle  and  Opaku  Survey  District,  bounded  towards  the 
North  by  the  Nukuhau  Stream  and  a  road  line,  22050  links  ;  towards  the  East  by  a  road 
line,  75150  links  ;  towards  the  South  by  Section  No.  Ill,  Okotuku  Block,  and  waste 
land,  31080  links  ;  and  towards  the  AV^^st  bj,:  waste  land,  32000  links,  and  the  Whenua- 
kura  River :  be  all  the  aforesaid  Imkages  more  qr  less. 


SCHEDULE  E. 

FouE  thousand  acres  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Wellington,  at  Waitotara,  referred  to 
in  Schedule  B  to  "  The  New  Zealand  University  Reserves  Act,  1875." 


By  Authority  :    GaOBas  DiDSBrEJ,  GoTernment  Printer,  Wollington. — 1880. 
Price  38.] 
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